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TO  HI4  MAJESTY, 


THE  KING. 


SIR, 


As  it  is  not  the  custom  of  this  country  to  approach  a  Personage  of 
such  exalted  distinction  but  according  to  the  rules  of  courtly  etiquette,  I  may 
be  thought  to  have  taken  an  indecorous  license,  in  dedicating  this  work  to  Your 
Majesty.  Indeed,  I  should  be  the  foremost  to  pass  a  judgment  of  censure  on 
my  own  obtrusion,  did  I  not  flatter  myself  that  the  subject  to  which  I  solicit  your 
condescending  attention,  will  effectually  secure  me  irom  such  a  sentence. 
Happily  for  me  I  stand  before  Your  Majesty  on  this  occasion,  not  as  an  insig- 
nificant  individual,  but  as  the  humble  Representative  of  Millions. 

Seated  on  the  throne  of  your  Illustrious  Predecessors,  their  bright  and  splendid 
example  must  be  ever  present  to  your  contemplation,  whether  you  recall  to  your 
consideration  the  mighty  deeds  which  they  achieved  for  their  country's  welfare, 
or  the  noble  intrepidity  which  they  ever  displayed  in  defence,  and  in  support,  of 
the  Glorious  Constitution  of  the  Land.  Splendid,  indeed,  have  been  the  deeds 
of  your  Ancestors,  but  brightest  and  foremost  in  the  rank  of  English  Sovereigns 

stands 
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•tands  ybur  la£e  Honoured  Sire ;  nor,  while  memory  lasts,  will  your  manly  sensi- 
bilities  suffer  you  to  dismiss  from  it  the  gratifying,  though  melancholy,  recollec- 
tion of  those  Tears  which  a  Ijl^ation  shed,  when  he  exchanged  his  Earthly  for  an 
Heavenly  Crown — you  then  beheld  with  what  unabating  fervency  and  zeal  the 
English  People  can  attach  themselves  to  a  Sovereign,  whose  Parental  Regards, 
whose  Personal  Virtues,  and  whose  Beneficent  Attentions  to  their  Prosperity, 
both  merited  and  commanded  their  Venerati^  and  their  Love. 

The  Country  proudly  acknowledges  jthe  Virtues  of  your  Father  as  their  Patriot 
King;  and  to  Your  Majesty  the  example  of  such  a  Sire,  must  be  ever  dear  and 
valued.  Though  the  great  Original  is,  by  the  Will  of  Providence,  removed  to  a 
better  sphere,  his  memory  still  lives  with  You  and  Your  People.  In  the  following 
Work  you  may  again  trace  him  in  the  relation  of  your  Sovereign  and  your  Father ; 
*  and  though  the  remembrance  may  wake  a  sigh,  the  Splendour  of  his  Deeds,  his 
Sentiments,  and  Principles,  will  remain  with  you  for  ever,  as  the  most  valued 
Legacy  he  could  bequeath  to  you. 

Honoured  as  this  Work  has  been  with  Your  Royal  Patronage,  I  am  emboldened 
to  entertain  the  pleasing  idea  that  this  humble  offering  will  be  deemed  neither 
officious  nor  impertinent — were  such  my  thoughts,  no  excess  of  apology  should 
be  wanting  on  my  part.  With  the  .most  humble  submission,  I  therefore  lay  it  at 
the  feet  of  Your  Majesty,  earnestly  entreating  you  will  have  the  condescension  to 
estimate  it,  not  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  writer,  but  according  to  the  gran- 
deur of  his  aim. 

I  have  the  honour  of  subscribing  myself. 

Sir,    - 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  obedient,  and  very  devoted 

Servant  and  Subject, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Empires  have  their  origin,  their  progress,  their  glory,  and  their  fall,  and  they 
who  are  by  Heaven  appointed  to  wield  the  destinies  of  Nations,  are  subject  to  the 
same  mutations.  Death  has  rioted  in  our  palaces,  and  the  arrow,  which  flieth  by 
day  and  by  night,  has  reached  its  victims:  Corruption  has  claimed  its  tribute  over 
royalty,  and  in  the  shroud  now  lie  the  earthly  remains  of  our  Monarch ;  Majesty,  how- 
ever,  may  pass  and  be  forgotten,  when  it  is  unallied  with  endearing  virtues,  or  it  may  be 
remembered  with  a  curse,  when  it  has  wielded  a  despotic  sceptre,  and  clothed  itself  in 
terrors ;  but  Majesty,  known  only  as  a  mild  and  protecting  Providence,  is  blessed  by 
millions  whilst  it  runs  its  earthly  course,  and  regretted  by  succeeding  generations  when 
it  has  been  recalled  to  its  native  Heaven. 

The  Historian,  in  recording  the  noble  deeds  of  his  compatriots, — ^in  enrolling  the 
names  of  those  who  have  benefited  their  country  by  their  discoveries, — or  who,  by 
their  philanthropic  acts,  have  lessened  the  sum  of  human  misery,  feels  his  breast  swell 
high  with  pride,  that  he  can  call  the  land  his  own  which  gave  them  birth,  and  with 
exultation  he  calls  upon  posterity  to  bless  the  benefactors  which  his  country  has 
produced ;  but  it  is  with  a  trembling  hand  that  he  writes  the  number  of  the  slain  in 
battle,  or  the  private  fall  of  a  virtuous  man ;  in  the  latter  case,  one  of  the  finest  links 
in  the  chain  of  human  society  is  broken,  and  a  chasm  is  created,  which  may  not  be  filled 
during  the  lapse  of  centuries.  There  is  a  hallowed  veil  which  covers  departed  virtue,  to 
be  lifted  only  by  the  delicate  hand  ;  and  when  virtue^  in  its  dearest  and  fondest 
relations,  accoiflpanies  royalty  to  the  tomb,  the  human  mind,  pondering  on  the 
instability  of  human  happiness,  is  sunk  with  grief  at  the  loss  which  the'  nation  has 
sustained.  George  III.  now  sleeps  with  his  fathers,  and  another  Sovereign  already 
fills  the  throne  of  this  great  Empire ;  but  his  memory  shall  not  fade ;  it  is  implanted 

too  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  a ,  whole  people  to  wither  beneath  the  awful  visitation ;  it 
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had  long  survived  his  intellectual  deaths  and  will  not  be  affected  bj  the  dissolution  of 
Itis  mortal  frame. 

In  the  retreat  of  human  calamity,  and  occupying  no  public  place,  except  in  the  me^ 
raory  of  a  grateful  nation,  and  as  the  final  close  must,  in  the  course  of  events,  have  been 
long  expected,  the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty  constitutes  a  most  memorable  epoch, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  this  country,  but  in  the  particular  lives  of  the  population* 
How  much  of  mortal  happiness  has  depended  upon  his  example  ?  How  much  of  the 
fate  of  nations  has  hung  upon  his  decisions  ?  How  deeply  has  the  past  been  influenced, 
and  how  largely  will  the  future  be  swayed,  by  his  opinions,  his  acts,  his  conduct,  as  a 
man  and  a  Monarch.     His  late  Majesty  filled  a  sphere  at  once  glorious  and  stupendous, 
never  since  creation  was  there  an  era  when  so  much  of  good  or  evil  rested  on  the  per- 
sonal character  of  a  great  ruler.     New  principles  started  from  the  increasing  light  of 
knowledge,  and  experiments  for  weal  or  woe  to  mankind  resulted  according  as  men 
were  wisely  illuminated  or  dazzled  into  blindness.     In  the  moral  view  of  his  reign,  his- 
tory will  ascribe  more  prodigious  power  to  our  departed  father,  than  even  to  the  effects 
which,  in  a  political  sense,  have  sprung  from  his  rectitude,  his  firmness,  and  his  genuine 
piety.     Had  bis  late  Majesty  to  that  glorious  example  which  he  set  before  his  people, 
not  superadded  a  fixed  and  noble  resistance,  alike  to  sophistry  and  to  menace,  instead 
of  being  now  the  foremost  country  in  the  world,  we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
a  distracted  and  degraded  race,  a  province  of  some  merciless  conqueror,  or  a  prey  to 
more  horrid  mutual  dertruction. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sudden  decease  of  his  ever«to-be-lamented  grand-daughter, 
never  have  stronger  grounds  existed  for  deeper  sympathy,  than  those  which  present 
themselves,  when  we  contemplate  the  demise  of  our  late  beloved  Monarch.  Were 
gratitude  for  the  innuraerous  blessings  bestowed  by  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  our 
Monarch  left  out  of  the  question,  still  what  tender  and  holy  interest  would  dwell  round 
his  memory.  What  blow  was  it  that  struck  down  a  mind  which  neither  wars  nor  danger 
could  bend  ?  Was  it  disappointed  ambition,  or  the  lust  of  evil  passions  ?  No,  his 
.affliction  was  deep,  but  its  source  was  pure.  Paternal  love,  woimded  in  its  dearest  ob« 
ject,  a  young  and  favourite  daughter,,  buried  his  understanding  in  her  tomb ;  and  what 
more  interesting  and  awful  spectacle  can  present  itself  than  that  of  a  despairing  father,  in 
the  double  solitude  of  mental  afflietion  and  his  visual  darkness,  wandering  helpless  and  fbr^ 
lorn  through  the  apartments  of  that  palace,  where  in  happier  times  he  had  spent  so  many 
hours  of  his  blameless  life.  Each  day  brings  forth  to  the  light  some  additional  proofs 
of  his  private  and  public  worth.  It  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  all  those  sacred  duties  which  grow  out  of  the  relations  of  son,  husband,  father,  brother, 
and  frieKid,  that  his  primeval  virtues  were  to  be  traced*  The  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
when  laying  aside  the  occasionally  necessary  pomp  and  dignity  of  his  station,  formed  a 


sinking  and  pleasing  contrast  with  the  dignity  of  his  deiBMnour  when  seated  on  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom. 

Nothing  indeed  could  be  mure  reasonable  than  that  the  affectionate  subjects  of  the 
late  King  should  wish  him  long  to  live,  notwithstanding  his  malady,  for  his  intellectual 
failing  was  much  different  from  that  which  is  called  insanity.  It  was  not  the  preyal^ice 
nor  the  conquering  power  of  any  passion  over  reason,  but  it  was  the  decay  of  reason 
under  anxieties  of  the  most  painful  nature.  Upon  his  innocent  and  benevolent  heart, 
it  was  not  inflicted  to  rage  with  anger,  or  to  pine  with  melancholy,  or  to  brood  with 
presumptuous  discontent  over  disappointed  projects:  his  mental  illness  was  fatuity. 
He  had  not  even  lost  his  memory  ;  his  mind  was  full  of  ideas  derived  from  the  habits 
of  his  past  life ;  but  he  had  no  ideas,  at  least  scarcely  any  correct  ideas  from  present 
circumstances,  and  therefore  he  bad  no  judgement  for  present  transactions.  The 
images  of  past  scenes,  chiefly  those  of  ceremony,  or  of  some  gracious  intercourse,  were 
continually  flitting  before  his  mind's  eye,  for  it  was  said  ^  that  ministering  angels  were 
the  companions  of  his  thoughts  in  the  loneliness  of  the  circle,  by  which  he  was  cast  off 
from  rational  intercourse  with  this  world.*'  He  imagined  him^self  in  his  drawing  room 
or  his  audience  chamber,  or  preparing  for  a  ride,  and  by  the  succession  of  one  scene  to 
another,  or  by  the  intervention  of  some  present  want  or  refreshment,  he  was  prevented 
from  finding  that  his  vision  was  unreal. 

If  any  were  hitherto  blind  to  the  supereminent  excellencies  of  .our  late  Monarch, 
both  as  a  king  and  as  a  man,  let  them  look  around  and  read  them. in  the  tears  of  his 
people.  He  must  indeed  exceed  in  goodness,  he  who  in  the  long  enjoyment  of  so* 
vereign  power  has  erected  no  other  feeling  amongst  his  subjects  than  that  of  children 
towards  a  benevolent  father.  Their  love  followed  him  through  sunshine  and  through 
storm :  it  guarded  him  in  danger,  fought  for  him  in  battle,  stood  by  him  in  attempted 
revolution,  and  faithful  even  when  he  had  lost  the  power  of  knowing  and  rewarding 
&delity,  attended  him  to  the  solitary  chambers  of  mental  alienation,  and  now  sheds  the 
sincerest  tears  of  sorrow  upon  his  honored  remains.  What  had  so  dear,  so  lamented  a 
Monarch  done  to  deserve  a  degree  of  attachment  so  true,  so  constant,  and  so  univer- 
sal? What  was  his  character  as  a  man  ?  He  was  the  pride  and  model  of  humanity. 
Bom  to  greatness,  he  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  unaffected  in  his  manners^  warm  and 
sincere  in  his  aflections.  His  conduct  was  morality,  charity  his  law,  and  the  welfare 
of  all  his  unwearied  aim.  Irreproachable  himself,  he  was  indulgent  both  to  the  weak- 
ness and  errors  of  others.  Spotless  as  a  husband^  unexcelled  as  a  father,  unshaken 
as  a  friend,  an  enlightened  and  conscientious  Christian,  he  practised  what  be  believed, 
filled  all  the  relations  of  life  with  the  tenderest  care  and  most  unimpeachable  integrity; 
and  walking  with  his  God  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  protracted  existencCj  became 
on  earth  the  imager  as  he  was  the  anointed  minister  of  the  Divinity. 
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What  was  his  character  as  a  King  which  he  carried  to  the  throne?  The  exercise  of  all 
those  virtues  which  embellished  his  domestic  life ;  their  sphere  was  extended,  but  their 
power  unenfeebled.     New  duties  called  forth  new  energies ;  the  mind  being  clear  and 
expansive,  it  easilj  embraced  and  actively  transacted  the  mighty  concerns  of  this  great 
Empire.     A  friend  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  watched  with  a  patriot's  care  over 
the  integrity  of  the  Constitution,  and  employed  the  high  authority  with  which  he  was 
invested,  not  to  limit,  but  to  extend  and  secure  its  blessings.     But  while  he  voluntarily 
disarmed  the  crown  of  some  privileges,  whicl^  less  virtuous  hands  might  have  abused, 
he  maintained  a  just  and  wholesome  authority  with  unbending  firmness.     A  ruler  in 
principles,  and  love  of  freedom,  as  well  as  in  birth,  he  stood  forth  the  champion  of 
European  independence,  when  anarchy  and  atheism  struck  at  the  very  throne,  and* 
threatened  to  level  every  order  of  society.  Unconquerable  in  spirit,  neither  foreign  menace 
nor  domestic  treason  could  appal  him,  nor  change  his  resolution.    The  shock  of  events 
struck,  but  shook  him  not.     He  stood  amongst  defeated  kings  and  shattered  kingdoms, 
'   solitary  in  might  as  in  daring ;'  the  wonder  of  earth,  the  chosen  of  heaven.     He  saw  the 
war-lightning   of  an  usurper  blasting  the    legitimate  monarchies    of    Europe,    and 
crumbling  successively  at  his  feet ;  he  saw  the  patrimony  of  his  fathers  wrenched  from 
him  by  a  tyrant ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  his  calamities,  his  noble  spirit  scorned  to 
succumb,  but  seemed  rather  to  gather  additional  vigor  from  the  opposition  which  it  met 
with.  Yet  in  him  power  did  not  create  ambition.  He  fought  to  save,  not  to  conquer.  To 
the  glories  of  war  he  would  have  preferred  the  blessings  of  an  unbroken  peace,  had 
peace  been  consistent  with  justice,  with  sympathy,  and  even  with  the  security  of  his 
people ;  for  his  mind  was  formed  to  enjoy  and  to  impart  happiness :  called  to  supreme 
command  in  tempestuous  times,  and  compelled  to  stand  the  chance  of  battles,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign ;  he  was  still  the  monarch  of  the  Scriptures,  patriarchal 
amidst  all  the  dangers,  exertions,  and  turmoils  of  war.    The  arts  of  peace  flourished 
under  his  care,  even  where  there  was  no  peace.     The  prospect  of  trade  kept  pace  with 
our  military  and  naval  glories,  and  the  perfecting  of  our  laws,  the  improvement  of 
our  national  condition,  and  the  increase  of  all  that  makes  nations  great  and  powerful, 
were  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  activity  and  success,  which  had  never  been  attained, 
even  in  the  periods  of  the  most  profound    tranquillity.      Institutions    unknown  to 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  rose  under  the  shadow 
of  royal  patronage,  and  in  arts  and  in  arms,  in  domestic  comforts  and  public  wealth, 
in  works  of  useful  industry  and  extent  of  national  greatness,  in  vigor  of  administration 
and  a  just  and  merciful  application  of  the  laws,  the  British  Empire  became  a  monu- 
ment of  all  that  is  possible  for  human  wisdom,  genius,  courage,  and  energy  to  achieve,  s 
with  such  frail  materials  as  mottal  men. 
It  however  seldom  happens,  that  merit  and  virtue  are  duly  honoured  during  the  life 
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of  their  possessor.  It  is  only  when  death  hiis  removed  hisii  from  the  sphere  which  he 
blessed  and  honoured  by  his  presence,  that  his  deserts  are  fully  appreciated  and  ad« 
mired.  He  must  indeed  have  displayed  superior  brilliance,  if  he  obtaioed  from  his  co*. 
temporaries  even  a  small  portion  of  the  praise  to  which  he  was  entided.  What,  thene^ 
fore,  must  have  been  the  great  and  amiable  qualities  of  our  departed'  Monarchy  since 
even  during  his  life  they  were  acknowledged  by  men  of  all  principles  and  parties,  and 
ibrmed  the  tlieme  of  universal  admiration.  They  were  such  as  nfcver  before  invested 
the  throne  with  greater  influence  over  the  hearts  of  mankind.  There  was  an  integrity 
of  character,  which  gained  him  at  once  respect  and  obedience  as  a  King,'  love  and 
confidence  as  a  man.  In  whatever  he  undertook  or  allowed,  the  purity  of  his  motives 
was  never  impeached.  He  might  err,  for  he  was  human ;  but  not  in  intention,  for  he 
was  above  the  evil  passions  of  humanity.  His  pleasures  partook  of  tiie  simplicity  of 
hi9  heart;  they  were  innocent  recreations  in  the.  bosom  of  his  family,  where  the 
Monarc.h  vanished  in,  the  tender  husband  and  afiectionate  father.  Who  could  forget, 
tb^t  ever  witnessed,  the  affecting  scenes  o£  Windsor  Castle,  where  Monarch  and 
Queen,  Princes  and  Princesses,  laying  down  all  the  pomp  of  exalted  rank,  mixed, 
walked  and  moved,  among  respectful  and  admiring  subjects,  as  undistinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  gveat  fmuiily  ?  Who^  when  the  solemiti^s  of  divine  service  were  over,  when 
the  peals  of  the  organ  still  rolled  through  the  lofty  aisles  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  shook 
the  banners  of  national  chivalry,,  who  could  behold  without  A  feeling  of  ancient 
Umes,  and  a  sentimemt  of  boundless  love  and  veneration,  his  blessed  and  aged 
Monarch  leaning  on  his  two  elder  daughters,  and  walking  in  the  midst  of  his 
i>eople? 

After  this  slight  sketch  of  the  character  of  our  late  Monarch,  is  it  requisite  to  ac- 
count for  the  depth  and  universality  of  our  sorrow  at  his  loss.  It  is  true  that  for 
years  he  lay  despoiled  of  reason  and  of  power ;  but  though  unseen  by  our  eyes, 
he  was  still  beloved  in.  our  hearts.  The  idea  that  he  ^  remained  amongst  us,  and 
that  it  was  still  possible  that  he  should  awake  to  the  triumph  of  liis  cause,  and 
the  glories  of  his  country,  had  in  it  something  of  consolation,  if  nqt  of  hope. 
But  the  prospect  is  now  dark  and  desolate,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  our  hearts  we 
can  only  exclaioi,  that  in  our  King  we  have  lost  a  father,  than  wbom  no  mortal 
being,  ever  has  or  ever  will  descend  to  the  grave  better  entitled  to  all  the  honour 
that  history  can  bes^tow,,  or  tp  the  praise  or  veneration  of  mankind. 

Having  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  which  the  demise  of  our 

Sovereign  now  presents  to  our  view,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  has  also  its .  bright  side, 

and  that  one  cause  of  CQn3o)ation  remains  for  us*    Lot  us  not  forget  that  the  reign  of 

his  successor  threatens  no  chaaage :  th^tt  George  IV.  has  long  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of 

his  revered  parent ;  and  that  administering  in  his  name,  through  a  period  of  matchless 
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splendour,  he  has  girea  us  assurance  of  the  future,  in  experience  of  the  past.  It  is  but 
a  legal  or  constitutional  fiction  that  the  king  never  dies,  for  alas !  with  all  their  state  and 
majesty,  and  god^like  potenc;y^,  kings  are  human,  and  must  submit  [to  the  common  lot 
of  humanity ;  but  it  is  a  proud  and  blessed  reflection  for  Britain,  that  in  the  present 
instance,  the  fiction  is  almost  a  reality.  The  transition  is  not  one  accompanied  by  doubt 
or  fear;  we  know  our  king,  and  we  know  by  what  he  has 'done,  what  he  will  do. 
His  father's  counsellors  are  his— his  father's  spirit  is  before  his  ey es-*his  father's  precepts 
are  engraven  on  his  heart—and  so  advised,  so  inspired,  so  guided,  the  Regent  has  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  Monarch;  and  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  reign  of  wisdom,  of 
strength,  and  of  honour — of  wisdom  to  lead  us  through  the  difficulties  of  these  times— 
of  strength  to  maintain  our  exalted  station — ^and  of  honour  to  transmit  to  posterity  that 
glory  which  has  accumulated  hke  a  halo  round  the  crown,  and  those  inestimable  en- 
joyments which  make  the  happiness  of  a  people,  if  rightly  understood  and  wisely  em-* 
ployed.  With  such  a  successor  truly  we  may  say  the  king  has  not  died ; .  the  immortal 
part  of  George  III.  has  gone  to  its  immortal  reward-— he  has  exchanged  a  corruptible  for 
an  incorruptible  crown ;  his  mortal  virtues  are  perpetuated  in  his  illustrious  son,  our 
Sovereign  George  the  Fourth. 

AH  of  us  except  the  very  old,  who  had  ceased  to  mingle  in  the  afiairs  or  to  lead  the 
feelings  of  society,  were  bom  beneath  the  sceptre  of  George  III. ;  the  whole  people  of 
this  Country,  with  still  fewer  exceptions,  were  formed  and  educated  since  he  began  to 
govern.  His  name  and  image  had  identified  themselves  with  our  earliest  remembrance, 
and  made  part  of  our  happiest  associations.  From  tradition  only  had  we  any  know- 
ledge of  the  times  which  preceded  him.  He  was  an  Heir-loom  handed  down  to  us  from 
antiquity.  He  was  the  great,  the  living,  almost  the  sole  remnant  of  our  loved  fore- 
fathers, of  that  hallowed  generation  of  parents  and  instructors,  who  had  given  us  Hfe, 
and  fostered  us  in  infancy,  and  sowed  in  our  youthful  minds  the  seeds  of  loyalty  and 
piety,  of  truth  and  honour.  To  us,  the  offspring  of  his  reign,  therefore,  the  death  of  an 
^ged  Monarch  is  as  if  the  paternal  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  left  our  chambers  desolate. 
To  other  nations,  the  near  and  watchful  observers  of  England,  it  will  be  as  if  some 
towering  rock,  hoary  with  time,  and  hardened  by  the  tempest,  some  land-mark  imme* 
morial  had  sunk  into  the  earth  and  changed  the  bearings  of  the  whole  visible 
horizon. 

The  work  now  offered  to  the  Public,  aspires]to  the  character  of  a  most  authentic  and 
comprehensive  detail  of  the  principal  incidents,  public  and  domestic,  of  the  life  of  his 
late  Majesty.  '  In  its  composition,  the  objects  in  view  have  been  perspicuity  and  order 
in  the  narrative,  selection  of  the  most  important  circumstances,  and  a  strict  impartiality 
exhibited,  not  only  in  a  fair  and  ungarbled  representation  of  facts,  but  in  the  absence 
of  every  kind  of  colouring  which  might  favour  the  purposes  of  what  may  properly  be 
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denominated  Party.  It  is  no  crude  nor  undigested  work,  got  up  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment^  to  catch  the  interest  of  the  day  excited  by  a  particular  event ;  its  foundation 
has  been  long  laid,  and  those  materials  have  been  sought  for  and  obtained,  which, 
like  the  diamond  in  the  mine,  could  only  have  been  extracted  by  incessant  labouri 

» 

and  indefatigable  perseverance.  Curiosity  will  be  excited,  and  invelstigation  may  even  be 
set  on  foot,  to  ascertain  the  channels  through  which  some  of  the  most  interesting  incidents 
of  the  life  of  his  late  Majesty  recorded  in  this  work  have  been  derived,  and  which,  it 
may  be  affirmed  witli  the  most  positive  regard  to  truth,  have  not  yet  transpired  beyond 
the  quarter  from  which  they  have  been  communicated;  but  no  threat  nor  bribe 
shall  ever  influence  the  author  to  betray  that  confidence  which  has  been  so 
handsomely  reposed  in  him.  ^  He  is  wdl  aware,  as  in  a  former  instance  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  that  several  individuals,  to  whom  the  secret  stores  of  private 
anecdote  are  closed,  and  who  erect  their  works  upon  the  labour  and  researches  of . 
others,  will  also  in  this  instance  follow  him  step  by  step,  and  palm  upon  the  world  all 
the  information,  anecdotes,  and  incidents,  which  may  be  found  in  this  work;  as 
exclusively  their  own,  and  obtained  solely  by  their  own  indefetigable  industry.  It  is 
not  for  the  Author  of  this  work  to  say  with  whom  he  shall,  or  with  whom  he  shall 
not  compete;  to  the  liberal  mind,  which  scorns  to  take  advantage  of  another's 
industry,  competition  appears  in  a  fair  and  honourable  light ;  the  field  of  inquiry,  the 
sources  of  information,  are  open  to  all,  and  he  best  performs  his  part  who  returns 
home  the  most  heavily  laden;  but  that  individual  deserves  the  most  marked 
reprehension  and  contempt^  who,  after  the  gleaner  has  deposited  ^  his  store,  will 
slily  steal  to  the  spot,  and,  having  robbed  him  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it, 
will,  in  a  presumptuous  manner,  proclaim  to  the  world  that  by  his  industry  alone  was 
it  obtained. 

.  Firm  in  his  own  strength,  and  justly  proud  of  the  assistance  which  has  been 
promised  him  from  a  most  exalted  quarter,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  the  Author 
enter  the  lists  of  competition  in  the  most  fearless  manner ;  he  scorns  himself  to  take  ' 
advantage  of  the  industry  of  others,  standing  as  he  does  on  the  firm  basis  of  auth^n* 
Ucity  and  originality,  and  therefore,  the  attempts  of  others  to  take  advantage  of  his, 
vnll  be  no  sooner  detected,  then  they  shall  be  exposed. 

It  may  be  considered  necessary,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  political  character  which 
mil  distinguish  this  work.  In  loyalty  to  his  Monarch,  the  Author  will  not  yield  to  any 
man,  but  he  will  not  prostitute  his  pen  in  eulogising  the  actions  of  those,  who,  because 
diey  belong  to  a  particular  party,  are  supposed  to  be  above  the  commission  of  an  error. 
The  advisers  of  the  crown  have,  in  these  times,  a  tremendous  responsibility  attached  to 
them ;  they  have  hitherto  defeated  all  the  machinations  of  a  desperate  faction :  they 
have  steered  the  vessel  through  the  most  perilous  storms,  and  rampant  rebellion  has 
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b^i^  CFU^dd  by  tJ^ejr  eo^gj  .and  firau»eB«,  It  will,  however,  be  nwu^fest,  tl^at  th^ 
p(M9pasai  of  the  following  pages-  coukt  iipt  afibrd  scope  for  entering  ii^  €0(]ge^iHre9 
relatii$e  to  tbe  secrets  oj^  cabinets,  or  those  dispussions  concerning  t^e  plan**  9f  polic j; 
th9*t  mfty  be  sjy^ppo^ed  to  have  influenced  soveneign^  or  their  ministeiB,  which  ii9)iidly 
oGci^py  ^  large  space  in  professed  Historieis.  In  reality  th^  great  series  of  hul9ftn; 
affairs,  is  directed  by  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects^  o^  much  superior  poteocy  to  thft 
efforts  of  individuials  u(i  any  station ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  ajfe  rather  the  Subjects 
thajx  the  vu\^n  of  eyents^  It  is  from  the  observation  of  these,,  and  not  from  an* 
aequaintavce  with  court  intrigues  and  party  manoeuvres,  that  the  tru^  {^hiknophy  of 
History  is  to  be  deduced^  and  the  impartial  record  of  leading  fti^ts  i^  the  gHand 
desideratum  for  obtaining  this  important  addition  to  human  wisdom^  Of  such  incidents,, 
the.  period  which  the  present  Work  embraces,  has  been  siogulflurly  f^^^^and  the 
intelligent  reader  cannot  fail  of  drawing  inferences  from  them,  which  will  have  more, 
value  as  the  product  of  his  own  reflections,  than  as  the  prompting  of  an  author* 
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Amongst  the  illustrious  families*,  who/b> 
their  feats  in  arms,  or  deeds  of  patriotism ;  by 
their  love  of  the  sciences,  or  their  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  polity  of  nations,  have  rendered 
themselves  conspicuous  on  the  great  stage  of 
Europe,  the  historian  can  scarcely  point  to  one 
of  greater  celebrity  than  that  of  Brunswick. 
Ignorance  or  malice  may  have  represented  the 
origin  of  this  most  august  family  to  be  lost  in 
the  dark  ages  of  obscurity,  Und  to  be  sullied 
at  its  source  by  the  feculent  stream  of  plebeian 
blood;  it  will,  however,  be  found  from  the 
most  authentic  authorities,  that  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  as  far  as  its  antiquity  is  the  question, 
excels  the  majority  of  (if  not  all)  the  royal  fami- 
lies of  Europe.  There  is  no  sovereign  nor  illus- 
trious house  in  Europe,  whose  memorable  ac- 
tions have  been  more  carefully  preserved  from 
oblivion,  even  from  the  first  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  its  present  meridian  splendour,  than 
those  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick. 
Its  high  dignity,  its  Importance,  and  its  anti- 


quity, gave  risfe  to  this  extraordinary  care  in  the 
transmission  of  its  annals  to  posterity;  and, 
there  is  not  an  action  o  any  consequence  which 
Fame  has  recorded  during  many  centuries,  re- 
lative to  either  war  or  peace,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  happiness  of  nations,  or  to  the 
improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  which 
some  individual  of  this  lineage  has  not  performed 
an  important  part.  Its  antiquity  ca  i  be  traced 
by  the  most  uncorritpted  channels,  and  in  the 
most  regular '  descent  for  nearly  1500  years, 
and  some  historians  have  carried  Ir  within  20O 
years  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

A  very  warm  dispute  was  at  one  time  carried 
on  amongst  the  learned,  whether  the  Brunswick 
family  were  originally  Italian  or  German ;  and, 
several  writers,  amongst  whom  was  Uimius,  in 
his  memoirs  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  have 
pretended  to  trace  it  from  the  Actii,  a  noble 
family  in  Rome,  in  the  time  ol  Komulus  and 
Tarquinius  Prisons,  nearly  600  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.    This,  however,  may  have 


*  I  beg  leave  to  say,  tliat  in  thU  history  of  the  BniDswick  family,  the  origin  of  which  is  so  little  known  in  this  country,! 
haf«  chiefly  taken  for  my  g^de  that  most  elaborate  work,  entitled  Origine$  GuelphioB,  which  was  published  in  the  year 
1758-59,  in  the  Latin  langua^  in  Germany,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  dedicated  to  George  the  lid.,  and  the  second  li 
tlie  reigning  duke  of  Brunswick,  as  being  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  family. 
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arisen  from  a  mere  similitude  of  names,  in  the 
same  manner  as  several  of  the  sycophantish 
writers,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  pretended 
out  of  compliment  to  that  monarch,  to  deduce 
the  house  of  Nassau  from  a  cerjtain  chief  among 
the  Belgae,  named  Nassovius,  mentioned  by 
Caesar  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  some 
affinity  happened  to  exist  between  the  two 
names. 

The  reason  of  the  Guelpbic  family  being  con- 
sidered to  be  pf  ItaUan  origin,  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  ancestors  being  the  Ger- 
man emperor's  vicars-general  in  Italy ;  but,  so 
far  from  Ithis  reason  carrying  with  it  any  vali- 
dity, it  operates  with  a  contrary  force ;  for,  it 
appears  more  agreeable  to  the  sound  policy  of 
those  times  to  imagine,  that  the  emperors  in- 
trusted the  care  of  the  conquered  provinces  in 
that  country  to  their  own  natural- born  subjects, 
and  their  descendants,  rather  than  to  the  Ita- 
'  H6ns,  remarkable  for  their  treachery,  and  their 
hatred  of  a  foreign  yoke. 

It  may,  however,  be  considered  as  extra- 
neous to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  conflicting  testimony  of  the  various  histo- 
rians, relative  to  the  very  early  periods  of  the 
Brunswick  family,  and  we  shall  therefore  com- 
mence with  that  epoch  when  the  family  began 
to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Germany.  This 
may  be  dated  frbm  the  marriage  of  Azo  the 
IVth.,  margrave  of  Este,  who  may  properly  be 
Called  the  founder  of  the  'Brunswick  family, 
with  Cunigunda,  daughter  of  Guelph,  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  Carinthia,  and  heiress  of  all  her 
father's  vast  dotninions.  -  From  this  important 
marriage  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick 
became,  after  the  emperor,  the  most  distin- 
guished in  all  Germany.    Azo*  died  in  1097, 


and  was  3ticceeded  bj  his  son  Guelph  V.,  sur- 
named  the  Valiant.  Henry,  sumamed  the 
Black,  succeeded  his  brother,  and  was  present 
at  the  conferences  at  Chalons  between  the  em- 
peror Henry  V.  and  pope  Paschal  II.,  and 
whithersoever  he  went,  he  had  a  sword  carried 
before  him.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  en- 
deavour^  to  accommodate  the  differences  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  but  without 
success,  and  dying  in  1127,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Henry,  surnamed  the  Proud. 

This  prince  by  his  marriage  with  Gertraut, 
only  daughter  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  and  in 
right  of  her  mother,  heiress  of  Brunswick  and 
all  Saxony,  added  those  extensive  provinces  to 
his  other  dominions,  and  raised  the  grandeur 
of  his  family  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  prin* 
cess  Gertraut,  or  Gertrude,  was  descended  from 
the  glorious  and  heroic  race  of  the  Saxon 
princes,  who  flourished  for  a  considerable  time 
before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  &he  numbered 
amongst  her  ancestors  above  twenty  kings,  and 
no  less,  than  six  emperors.  One  of  her  imme- 
diate forefathers  was  Hengist,  who  first  led  the 
Saxons  into  England.  Hengist  was  king  of  Kent, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son  Escua ;  but 
his  younger  son  Andoacer,  or  Hartwaker,  who 
signalized  himself  by  his  bravery  imder  his 
father  during  his  wars  in  Britain,  returned  to 
Germany,  and  there  reigned  over  the  Saxons. 
From  him  descended  Wittekind  the  Great,  the 
last  king  and  first  duke  of  Saxony,  who  valiantly 
resisted  the  whole  force  of  Charlemagne  for 
many  years,  with  whom  he  fought  seventeen 
battles ;  but,  being  at  last  finally  subdued^  the 
victorious  emperor  behaved  with  extreme  mo- 
deration, for  he  restored  to  him  the  whole  of 
Saxony,  with  the  title  of  duke,  but  would  not 


•  Aio  was  son  of  Hugo,  and  grandson  of  Albert,  or  Orlbert,  margrave  of  Este.  The  departure  of  the  last  meiftiotted 
prince  from  Italy  to  Germany  with  the  emperor  Otho  11. ,  furnished  the  subject  for  one  of  the  finest  odea  which  appeared 
fironi  the  pea  of  the  poet  laureat  of  the  court  of  George  II.    , 
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allow  him  to  enjoy  any  more  the  title  of  king. 
He  gave  him  also  the  duchy  of  Angria  in  fief, 
which  gifts  were  bestowed  on  condition,  that 
he  and  his  famijy  embraced  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, to  which  Wittekind  submitted,  and  was 
baptized  about  the  year  785.  Wittekind  and 
his  ancestors  had  always  borne  a  black  horse 
on  their  coat  of  armour,  and  this  ensign  was 
also  borne  byHengist  on  his  standard  when 
he  first  landed  in  Britain  in  449 ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  Wittekind^s  conrersion  to  Christianity, 
die  emperor  Charlemagne  changed  it  to  a  white 
horse,  which  is  retained  to  this  day  in  the  ar* 
morial  bearings  of  our  royal  family,  in  memory 
of  their  illustrious  ancestors.  From  the  above 
particulars  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the 
present  royal  family  are  descended  from  our» 
ancient  English  kings,  long  before  ^  the  Nor- 
man race  sprung  from  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy,  sumamed  the  Bastard,  and  falsely 
styled  the  Conqueror,  had  any  footing  iu  this 
kingdom. 

The  following  bouudi^ries  of  the  territorial 
possessions'  of  Henry  the  Proud*  will  shew 
the  power  and  influence  which  the  Bruni^wick 
fiunily  enjoyed  at  this  early  peridd.  To  the 
southward,  they  extended  to  Verona,  in  Italy ; 
to  the  northward,  they  were  bounded  by  the 
Danube ;  to  the  eastward,  by  Lower  Austria ; 
and  to  the  westward,  by  the  borders  of  Fran- 
coma,  where  the  city  of  Ulm  is  situated,  and 
by  the  Lake  of  Constance  in  Suabia.  In  the 
year  1136,  the  emperor  Lotharius,  his  father- 
in-law,  ceded  to  him  the  whole  Duchy  of.Saxoay, 
which  Henry  extended  \>y  c6nquest  as  far  as 
where  the  city  of  Lubeck  now  stands,  and  thus 
he  became  lord  firom  the  Baltic  almost  to  the 
Mediterrsmean ;  his  dominions  exceeding  the 


extent  of  many  modem  kingdoms ;  and  as  a  fur^ 
ther  addition  to  his  grandeur,  the  emperor,  Lo* 
thariiis  dying  in  1137,  declared  him  his  succes- 
sor in  the  imperial  dignity,  and  sent  him  the 
crown,  sceptre,  swQrd>  and  other  insignia  of 
the  emperor. 

Lotharius,  however,  not  being  beloved  by  the 
princes  of  the  empire^  they  entertained  a  se« 
cret  hatred  of  Henry,  on  account  of  his  having 
married  the  emperor's  daughter ;  and  in  coiase* 
quence  of  their  inveterate  resentment,  they 
elected  Conrad,  duke  of  Suabia,  to  be  emperor^ 
who  set  on  foot  the  most  vident  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  Henry,  and  after  variouf  changes 
of  fortune,  conspired  to  have  him  treacherously 
poisoned,  even  whilst  a  peace  was  negotiating 
between  them»  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age«       ^ 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Etenry, 
sumamed  the  lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Ba* 
varia,  who  at  the  death  of  his  father  was  only 
ten  years  of  age :  he  proved  to  be  one  of  th^ 
most  noble  and  magnanimous  princes,  not  oply 
of  his  own  time,  but  of  centuries  before  him* 
It  was  a  most  fortim&te  circumstance  for  him 
that  Guelph  VII.,  duke  of  Spoleto,  his  father's 
brother,  took  upon  himself  the  guardianship  of 
his  young  nephew,  a  trust  which  he  discharged 
with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity ;  and  this  cir* 
cumstance  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  redound- 
ing  h  ghly  to  the  character  of  the  duke  of  Spo<- 
leto,  for  the  uncles  of  princes,  or  even  of  private 
individuals,  are  not  accustomed  in  general  to 
pay  much  attention  to  nephews,  when  they 
stand  next  in  succession  to  their  dominiois,  es- 
tates, or  effects.  Henry  appeared  as  a  warrior 
at  the  eartjr  age  of  eighteen,  and  his  first  expe* 
ditioa  was  against  the  Veneds  or  Obotrites,  who 
were  at  tiiat  time  in  possession  of  those  coun* 


*  TUs  title,  it  may  be  rationally  supposed,  was  given  to  him  by  his  enemies,  and  must  not  be  considered  as  indicative  of 
his  character.  He  is  styled  Hcmicus  Superbus,  which  maybe  translated  Magnificent  with  greater  propriety  than  Proud. 
He  is,  however,  known  in  history  by  the  appellation  of  Henry  the  Proud,  and  therefore  I  have  retained  it 
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tries  which  were  afterwards  knowa  by  the  name 
of  the  duchies  of  Meckleaburgh,  Pomerania,  &c. 
These  people  were  the  grossest  idolaters,  and 
the  most  inhuman  persecutors  of  the  christians 
at  that  period  in  Europe.  Henry,  however,  sub- 
dued this  fierce  and  sanguinary  nation,  and 
granted  them  peace,  on  condition  that  they  em- 
braced the  christian  religion. 

The  next  affair  of  any  consequence  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  was  in  1155,  and  in  the  26th 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  accompanied  the  em- 
peror Frederick,  sumamed  Barbarossa,  to 
Rome,  whither  he  went  to  be  crowned  by  the 
pope,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times. 
The  name  of  this  p6pe  was  Adrian  IV.,  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  filled  the  pontiff's  chair, 
and  whose  name,  previously  to  his  being  elected 
pope,  was  Nicholas  Breakspear,  and  was  born, 
it  is  believed,  at  St.  Albans.  Adrian,  with  the 
most  consummate  pride,  desired  the  emperor  to 
hold  his  stirrup  whilst  he  mounted  his  horse, 

.from  which  ignominious  service  he  was  dis- 
suaded by  Henry;  in  consequence  of  which 
Frederick  refused,  for  a  long  time,  to  comply :  but 
it  being  proved  that  the  emperor  Lotharius  11.*, 
his  predecessor,  and  grandfather  to  our  Henry 
the  Lion,  had  performed  that  menial  office,  he  at 
length  submitted.  It  happened,  however,  that 
the  emperor  laid  hold  of  the  wrong  stirrup, 
which  greatly  incensed  the  proud  Adrian,  and 
he  spoke  tc  him  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
master  to  his  menial.  Frederick,  however, 
made  this  memorable  reply:  ''That  he  had 
never  been  a  groom  of  the  stable,  and  that  it  was 
not  of  any  importance  to  Peter,  in  honour  of 
whom  hfe  performed  this  service,  whether  he 
held  the  left  or  the  right  stirrup.''  To  such  a 
scandalous  and  intolerable  pitch  of  pride  and 

^insolence  had  their  anti*christian  Holinesses  ar* 
rived  in  those  dark  ages  of  the  world. 
When  the  emperor  arrived  at  Rome,  the  Ro- 


mans, at  the  instigation  of  the  pope,  attempted 
to  oppose  his  public  entry  into  that  city,  and 
stopped  him  upon  the  bridge  of  the  Tiber. 
Henry,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor,  fell 
upon  the  Romans,  and  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  It  happened,  however,  that  in  the  heat 
of  the  engagement,  Frederick  had  advanced  too 
far  amongst  them,  when,  being  surrounded,  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  On  this  desperate  occa- 
sion, the  gallant  young  Henry  rushed  among 
the  enemy,  and  fortunately  rescued  the  em- 
peror, whilst  he  lay  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger under  the  horses'  feet.  Above  1,100  Romans 
were  killed  in  this  rencontre,  and  Henry  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  in  his  face ;  the  blood 
gushed  out,  which  Frederick  wiped  off— called 
him  his  saviour,  his  deliverer,  and  promised 
that  during  life,  he  would  not  forget  the  danger 
to  which  he  had  exposed  himself  on  his  account 
In  consideration  of  this  service,  Frederick  con- 
ferred on  Henry  the  power  of  founding  bishop- 
ricks,  and  of  appointing  and  investing  bishops, 
which  in  those  days  was  of  very  great  conse- 
quence. 

Frederick,  however,  on  his  return  to  Ger- 
many, considered  himself  under  the  obligation 
to  see  Bavaria  restored  to  Henry.  This  duchy 
had  been,  from  the  time  of  his  infancy,  in  the 
hands  of  Hepry  Jasemergot,  Margrave  of  Aus- 
tria, who  had  married  his  mother  Gertraut ;  but 
he  ceded  it  to  Henry  the  Lion,  in  consequence 
of  a  decree  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  and 
he  received  as  an  equivalent  the  duchy  of 
Austria. 

Henry,  thus  coming  again  into  possession  of 
his  paternal  states,  soon  after  accompanied 
Frederick  in  his  expedition  into  Italy  against 
the  city  of  Milan,  and  several  other  places  in 
Lombard  y,  which  had  revolted  against  him,  but 
which  were  brought  ag  in  under  his  subjection. 
Milan  was  ordered  to  be  burnt,   but  on  the 
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1 

intercdsftion  of  He&ryi  it   was  at. that  time 
saved. 

Heniy  did  not  remain  with  the  emperor  until 
the  end  of  the  expedition, .  for  on  hearing  that 
theVeneds  had  broken  the  truce  made  with 
them,  and  had  taken  up  arms  under  the  con- 
duct of  tiieir'king  Riclotus,  he  hastened  back 
to  Germany,  and  maintained  a  glorious  war 
with  that  fierce  and  uncivilized  people,  from 
1 1 59  to  1 164.  Having  wholly  subdued  them,, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  dukes  of  Pome- 
rania,  who  had  secretly  assisted  the  Veneds, 
contrary  to  their  open  assurance ;  but  the  ge- 
nerals of  Henry  severely  punished  them  for 
their  treachery,  ^nd  obliged  them  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute. 

Henry  was  now  ,at  the  height  of  honor  and 
glory ;  the  fame  of  his  great  actions  had  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  Emanuel  I.,  the  Greek  emperor, 
who  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  glorious  exploits,  and  to  solicit  his  friend- 
ship. His  government  was  highly  prosperous 
to  his  subjects ;  in  his  disposition  he  was  mo- 
dest and  grave,  a  terror  to  offenders,  but  beloved 
by  the  innocent  and  good.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this  moderation,  a  number  of  enemies  start- 
ed  up,  and  at  length  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him  by  several  German  princes.  The 
advantages  which  he  gained  in  this  war  were 
great,  but  it  ended,  after  a  continuance  of  two 
years,  through  the  interposition  of  the  emperor 
Frederick,  in  1168. 

Henry  at  this  time  caused  a  lion  to  be  cast  in 
brass,  with  his  mouth  open,  to  signify  that  those 
who  attacked  him  should  be  treated  with  as 
little  mercy  as  a  lion  would  treat  his  enemies. 
This  lion  was  put  up  at  Brunswiqk>  opposite  the 
castle  of  Danouerderde,  where  it  remains  to 
the  present  day.   ^ 

The  same  year  Henry  married  Matilda,  or 
Maud,  elder  daughter  of  Henry  U.  king  of 

2. 


England,  wlueh  matrimoojal  alUaQ/ae  had;  b^^ 
procured  for  him  by  the  inftuence  of  the  empe- 
ror Frederick,  who  yet  remained  his  gralefUl 
friend. 

In  the  year  1171,  Henry,  from  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 
His  retinue  consisted  of  about  1000  people, 
composed  chiefly  of  his  own  relatives,  friends, 
and  vasctals,  but  the  ship  cm  which  they  ^bi- 
barked  ran  foul  of  a  rock  in  the  Danube,  and 
Henry  saved  himself  with  great  difficulty  on  a 
piece  of  floating  timber.  They  then  pursued 
their  journey  by  land,  and  in  passing  Belgrade, 
were  attacked  by  four  gangs.of  robbers  at  one 
time.  Henry's  party  killed  above  200  of  them, 
and  dispersed  the  remaind^.  He  thto  passed 
through  Adrianople,  and  was  met  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Constantinople  by  the  officers  of  the 
emperor  Emanuel,  who  were  commissioned  to 
conduct  him  to  the  palace.  The  emperor  re- 
ceived him  in  a  most  magnificent  manner,  and 
having  rested  for  s<mie  days,  he  embarked  for 
Acre,  formerly  called  Ptolemais,  in  the  Holy 
Land;  and,  after  weathering  a  most  violent 
storm,  safely  arrived  there.  The  Knights  Tem- 
plar conducted  him  from  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  received  by  Almeric,  the  king  of 
Jerusalem.  Henry  sojourned  there  62  days, 
and  having  visited  every  remarkable  place,  he 
made  his  ofierings  to  the  cross,  accordingiio 
the  custom  of  the  times,  and  bestowed  1000 
marks  upon  those  who  guarded  the  holy  se- 
pulchre. 

On  his  return  home,  Henry  narrowly  escaped 
several  dangers  firom  the  Saracens.  He  passed 
again  through  Constantinople,  when  the  Greek 
emperor  gave  him  many  instances  of  his  high 
esteem;  loaded  him  with  presents,  and  con- 
ducted him  several  leagues  from  his  capital. 
Henry  continued  his  journey  through  Hungary 
into  Bavaria,  and  met  the  emperor  Frederick  at 
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Augsburg,  with  wham  he  remained  a  few  days; 
thence  departing  for  Saxony,  he  arrived  safely 
at  Brunswick,  having  beep  absent  rather  more 
than  twelve  months,  during  which  time  he  had 
travelled  nearly  500  leagues. 

His  reputation  for  valor  and  prudent  conduct 
was  now  so  firmly  established,  that  his  enemies, 
(for  where  is  merit  without  them?)  despairing  to 
eflfect  his  downfal  by  force  of  arms,  had  re- 
course to  the  basest  treachery  to  alienate  the 
friendship  and  good  opinion  of  the  emperor 
from'  him,  and  in  which  they  eventually  suc- 
ceeded. They  likewise  procured  some  of  their 
emissaries,  to  insinuate  to  Henry  that  the  em- 
peror, during  his  absence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
had  Endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  liis  domi- 
nions, and  that  he  had  even  laid  several  snares 
to  destroy  him  upon  the  road,  whilst  pursuing 
his  dangerous  journey.  These  reports,  how- 
ever, failed  in  making  their  expected  impres- 
sion on  the  noble  mind  of  Henry,  who  scorned 
to  doubt  of  the  emperor's  integrity,  for  his  soul 
was  in  its  nature  too  grand  to  admit  suspicion  for 
a  nK>ment  to  reside  ih  it.  His  enemies  being 
thus  foiled  and  disappointed  in  their  schemes, 
repaired  to  the  emperor;  and,  although  they 
were  themselves  the  fabricators  of  these  scan- 
dalous Imports,  they  laid  them  to  the  charge  of 
Henry,  in  order  to  lessen  the  emperor's  regard 
for  lum,  on  account  of  his  snspecting  his  honor. 

Whilst  these  things  were  in  agitation,  the 
citios  of  Lombardy  again  revolted  at  the  de- 
sire of  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  who  excom- 
municated the  emperor.  Henry  generously 
went  to  Italy  to  his  assistance,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival, the  ci»dition  of  the  em^ror  was  so  low, 
that  he  begged  him  for  God's  sake  to  succour 
him,  and  the  emperor  would  even  have  fallen 
on  his  knees  before  him,  had  not  Henry  pre- 
vented the  hmniliation. 

It  is  a  curious  &ct  in  the  history  of  the  house 


of  Brunswick,  that  the  journey  of  Henry  to 
Italy  was  the  cause  of  the  foundation  of  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  since  then  erected  into 
a  kiagdom,  and  now  under  the  government  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain* 

Henry  had  not  been  long  in  Italy  before  the 
storm,  which  had  been  for  some  time  gathering, 
begun  to  break  forth ;  an  express  was  received 
from  Saxony  that  &e  Veneds  had  gathered  in 
a  body,  and  had  made  irruptions  into  his  do- 
minions,  which  they  pillaged,  burnt,  and  laid 
waste  without  distinction,  and  with  unheard-of 
depredation.  On  this  occasion  Henry  was 
under  the  necessity  of  returning  home,  con- 
trary to  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
defend  his  own  dominions,  and  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  repelling  the  enemy.  The  bridge  at 
Munich  in  Bavaria  was  finished  by  this  prince 
in  1 177,  which  was  began  by  his  father  in  1 125. 

The  emperor  had  by  this  time  finished  his 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Italy,  the  ill  success 
of  which  was  entirely  attributed  to  Henry,  and 
Fi'ederick's  forgetting  his  former  promises  of  an 
eternal  friendship,  inflicted  such  a  terrible  ven- 
geance for  the  supposed  injury,  as  can  scarcely 
find  a  parallel  in  history. 

A  diet  was  appointed  at  Ratisbcm  in  1 1 80, 
but  Henry  was  apprized  of  it,  and  that  those 
who  ¥^ere  to  be  his  judges,  were  at  the  same 
time  to  be  his  accusers,  on  which  account  he 
refiised  to  appear,  and  protested  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  diet,  but  no  regard  whatever 
was  paid  to  this  protest.  His  enemies  laid 
several  imaginary  grievances  to  his  charge; 
some  appeared,  who  positively  asserted  that 
he  was  the  murderer  of  Thomas  k  Bedcet,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  though  it  was  well 
known  that  Henry  until  that  period  had  never 
been  in  England,  and  consequently  could  not 
have  been  an  accessary  to  the  fact ;  and  lastly, 
he  was  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  high  treason 
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by  the  emperor,  in  having  forsaken  and  aban- 
doned him  in  Lombardy,  although  he  well  knew 
that  his  enemies,  by  exciting  the  Veneds,  had 
rendered  that  step  imperatiTe  upon  him.  Henry 
was  therefore  placed  by  the  emperor  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire*. 

In  consequence  of  this  terrible  sentence,  the 
dominions  of  Henry  were  occupied  by  the  first 
person  who  thought  proper  to  seize  up<m  them. 
The  e<rent  of  this  affair  was,  that  although 
Henry  left  nothing  undone  which  a  brave  and 
valiant  man  could  perform,  and  although  whoever 
presumed  to  attack  him,  found  ample  employment 
for  their  swords,  yet  in  the  end,  he  was  strip- 
ped of  almost  all  his  possessions.  Not  less  than 
seventeen  princes  of  the  empire,  both  tempo- 
ral and  ecclesiastical,  joined  jn  this  unjust  en* 
terprize,  and  divided  as  many  provinces  amongst 
them,  as  would  have  made  several  kingdoms. 
The  present  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
the  duchy  of  Holstein  and  Westphalia^  since 
incorporated  with  other  states,  formed  a  part 
of  Henry's  dominions,  and  by  their  villanies 
the  illustrious  ancestor  of  (leorge  HI.  was 
plundered  in  a  manner  unprecedented*. 

Henry,  oppressed  by  his  enemies,  consented 
at  last  to  a  three  years'  exile,  and  he  chose 
England  as  the  place  of  his  residence.  This 
event  took  place  in  1182.  In  1184  he  resided 
at  Winchester,  at  which  place  his  princess 
Maud,  or  Matilda,  was  delivered  of  her  young- 


est son  William,  surnamed  Longsword,  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  ancestor 
of  his  late  majesty  George  III. 

On  his  return  from  exile,  his  enemies  sought 
his  friendship,  and  he  was  named  as  a  candidate 
for  the  imperial  throne,  when  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.,  son  of  Frederick,  was  confined  by 
illness  in  Italy.  The  posterity  of  Henry  has 
flourished  from  one  age  to  another  to  this  day- 
One  of  his  sons  became  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  descendant  of  his  youngest  son,*  Wil- 
Uam,  born  at  Winchester,  now,  by  divine  pro- 
vidence, rules  over  this  kingdom,  where  his 
great  ancestpf  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  from 
the  rage  and  malice  of  his  enemies  in  the  court  ^ 
of  Henry  II.  of  England,  his  father-in-law, 
about  580  years  ago. 

The  origin  of  the  three  lions  on  the  armorial 
bearings  of  our  royal  family,  is  to  be  traced  to 
this  period.  Richard  I.,  of  England,  the  un- 
cle  of  Henry,  had  five  leopards,  or  lions,  in  his 
coat  of  arms,  two  of  which  he  gave  to  hisne* 
phew,  and  kept  three.  Henry  added  them  to 
his  arms,  and  they  are  no\v  borne  by  the  house 
of  Brunswick  to  this  day. 

Henry  died  at  Brunswick  in  1 195,  and  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  three  sons,  Henry 
the  Long — Otho,  who  was  chosen  Emperor  of 
Germany  by  the  name  of  Otho  IV.,  on  the  death 
of  Henry  VI. :  he  was  likewise  Earl  of  York  ; 
and  William,  surnamed  Longsword ;  the  latter 


*  T^e  ban  of  the  empire  is  analogous  to  our  outlawry.  Tbey  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  put  under  it  lost  all  their  do- 
mltiions,  their  houses,  and  their  life«  The  rigor  of  it  extended  even  to  ecclesiastics,  with  this  difference  only,  that  on  account 
of  the  sacredness  of  their  order,  their  life  was  spared. 

t  The  memorable  partition  of  so  many  fine  provinces,  was  the  origin  of  the  picture  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
George  IV.,  as  Kmg  of  Hanover,  and  the  decyphering  of  which  has  puzzled  many  antiquaries.  It  represents  a  mettlesome 
horse,  on  one  side  of  which  appear  several  ravenous  beasts,  signifying  the  secnlar  princes  who  invaded  Henry*s  property, 
and  OB  the  other  siiie  as  many  birds  of  prey,  denoting  his  ecdlesiastical  enemies.  Each  of  them  has  a  part  of  the  mangled 
horse  in  his  mouth ;  one  the  head— the  other  the  foot— a  third  the  tongue— a  fourth  a  leg — a  fifth  an  eye — a  sixth  the 
milt— a  seventh  a  horse-shoe,  &c.-^nothing  remained  but  the  heart,  which  signified  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  the  only 
cotmtries  which  were  saved^  ^  now  forming  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
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being  his  late  majesty's  immediate  and  direct 
ancestor,  his  history  falls  within  the  immediate 
scope  of  this  work ;  the  lives  and  histories  of 
the  collateral  and  other  branches  of  the  family 
being  foreign  to  the  purpose.  He  obtained  the 
appellation  6f  Longsword,  from  either  wearing 
or  having  carried  before  him  a  sword  of  an  im- 
mense size.  He  was  one  of  the  hostages  for 
King  Richard  of  England,  at  the  court  of  Leo- 
pold  Duke  of  Austria,  who  voluntarily  set  him 
at  liberty.  He  was  the  only  one  of  three  bro- 
thers who  left  male  i^sue,  and  dying  in  1213  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  son  Otho,  whom  he  had 
by  Helen,  daughter  of  Waldemar,  King  of 
Denmark. 

Otho,  sumamed  the  Infant,  either  on  account 
of  his  little  stature,  or  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  uncle,  Otho,  the  emperor,  was  no  more 
than  fifteen  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death  : 
he,  however,  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  most  su- 
perior endowments,  and  was  the  ornament  of 
his  race  and  society.  He  was  the  first  duke  of 
Brunswick  and.  Lunenburg,  that  title  having 
been  given  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
on  account  of  Otho  having  espoused  his  cause 
against  the  pope,  during  the  absence  of  the  em- 
peror in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Brunswick  family 
at  this  period  dropped  the  title  of  Dukes  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria. 

The  Prussians  at  this  time  were  heathens, 
and  their  barbarity  was  so  enormous,  that  they  I  two  years,  but  perceiving  the  confused  state 

"    ■         '  "  '  I       l^  ■■■   m ^1  II  I  I    ,  II,, 

*  The  Teutonic  order,  like  the  Knights  Templar,  had  its  origin  in  the  Holy  Land  in  1 190,  and,  like  them,  was  instituted  to 
protect  the  pilgrims,  and  fight  against  the  enemies  of  the  cross.  The  knights  of  this  order  slept  upon  straw,  without  any  co* 
vering,  and  no  more  than  a  pillow  was  allowed  them  to  lay  their  heads  upon.  They  practiced  great  abstemiousness,  and 
observed  the  strictest  celibacy,  not  being  permitted  to  salute  eren  their  own  mother.  The  first  knights'were  principally  Gei- 
mans,  from  Which  the  order  was  called  Teutonic,  from  the  word  Teutonis,  by  which  name  the  ancient  Germans  were  dis* 
tinguished.  After  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  retired  to  Venice,  and  thence  they  were  caUed  by  the  Poles  to  their  assist- 
ance against  the  barbarities  of  the  Prussians.  Fifty  years  and  upwards  passed  before  the  Prussians  were  entirely  conquered, 
and  during  that  period  sixteen  expeditions  were  undertaken  by  different  christian  nations,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  and  for  the  most  part  settled  in  Prussia :  and  from  this  motley  crew  and  mixture  of  nations,  are  descend- 
ed the  present  Prussians,  who  now  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  on  the  political  stage  of  Europe, 


took  delight  in  dashing  Jthe  brains  of  the  chris- 
tian children  against  the  walls,  and  driving  their 
parents,  like  beasts,  into  slavery.  The  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  order*,  then  famous  for  their 
bravery  throughout  the  world,  were  invited 
by  Conrad,  Duke  of  Masovia  in  Poland,  where 
these  barbarous  people  had  burnt  260  churches, 
to  his  assistance,  Hermoq  de  Seltza,  grand 
master  of  the  order,  persuaded  Otho  to  accom- 
pany him  in  this  meritorious  undertaking,  which 
he  accordingly  did  in  1237.  Otho,  by  a  master- 
stroke of  generalship,  defeated  the  Prussians, 
and  brought  their  territory  under  the  subjection 
of  the  Teutonic  order.  He  married  his  dau^h- 
ter  Elizabeth  to  the  Emperor  William,  and  died 
in  1252,  leaving  issue  four  sons  :  Albert,  who 
was  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  John,  Duke  of 
Lunenburg ;  and  this  was  the  principal  division 
which  took  place  in  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
Otho  and  Conrad,  the  two  younjger  sons  were 
made  bishops. 

Albert,  the  eldest  son  of  Otho,  was  surnamed 
the  Great,  on  accoimt  of  his  courage.  He  be- 
gan his  reign  during  the.  great  interregnum  of 
the  empire,  and  supported  with  all  his  interest 
his  near  kinsman  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
younger  son  of  John,  and  brother  of  Henry  III., 
King  of  England,  and  by  his  influence  and  cou- 
rage placed  him  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Ger- 
many.       Richard  maintained  his  ground   for 
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of  Europe*    he  returned  to  &is  natire  CQun* 

Albert  fought  the  memorable  battle  ^  against 
Bela,  king  of  Hungary,  who  disputed  the  suc- 
cession of  the  duchy  of  Austria  with  the  king 
of  Bohemia.  The  enemy  had  an  army  of 
200,000  men ;  Albert  had  scarcely  half  that 
number,  yet  he  engaged  them,  and  the  two 
armies  fought  for  nine  days  successively,  with- 
out intermission*  Bela  was  at  last  tak^i  prir 
soner,  and  Albert  pursued  the  fugitives,  and 
drove  nearly  13,000  into  the  river  Moraw.  Al- 
bert was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  per- 
formed this  celebrated  action. 

Albert  died  in  1729,  and  left  behind  him  the 
diaraeter  of  a  valiant,  eloquent,  and  prudent 
prince.  He  left  issue  six  sons.  The  three 
younger  entered  the  Teutonic  order,  and  the 
three  elder  divided  his  estates,  and  founded 
three  lines.  Henry,  who  was  sumamed  the 
Wonderful,  at  Grubenhagen,  which  line  sub- 
sisted 317  years,  and  became  extinct  in  1596. 
Albert,  surnamed  the  Chross,  or  Fat,  at  Gottin- 
gen :  and  William,  who  died  without  issue,  at 
Brunswick ;  after  whose  death,  the  two  elder 
brothers  disputed  the  succession'  with  each 
other ;  but  the  inhabitants  unanimously  declar- 
ing  themselves  for  Albert^  he  took  possession 
of  that  city,  and  from  him  all  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  are  descended.  Albert 
died  in  1318,  and  left  seven  sons  by  his  wife 
Ricca,  daughter  of  Henry  prince  of  Gustrow, 
iu  Mecklenburgh. 

Otho,  his  eldest  son,  surnamed  the  Liberal, 
succeeded  his  father  at  Brunswick,  and  dying 
without  male  issue,  in  1344,  he  was  succeeded 
in  that  duchy  by  his  brother  Magnus,  sumamed 
the  Pious.  Magnus  was  in  great  esteem  with 
the  emperor  Lewis,  whose  cause  he  heartily  es- 
poused against  the  pope.  He  lived  to  1368, 
and  left  three  sons ;  Lewis, '  who  had  Lunen- 
2. 


burgh  for  his  share,  and  died  without  issue; 
Magnus  II.,  and  Albert,  who  succeeded  to  the 
archbishoprick  of  Bremen.     He  was,  however, 
nearly  losing  his  archiepiscopal  see;  by  a  very 
singular  incident    Although  a  virtuous  man,  he 
had  a  number  of  enemies,  amongst  whom  was 
one  Zesterflete,  who  was  dean  of  Bremen,  and 
who  wished  to  suppl^t  Albert  in  his  office* 
The  dean  fell  upon  the  singular  expedient  of 
circulating  a  report  that  Albert  was  an  herma- 
phrodite, and  the  tale  was  actually  believed  to 
be  true.  The  archbishop  gave  orders  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  dean,  but  he  escaped.     The 
report,  however,  still  gained  credit,  and  the 
archbishop  was  obliged,  dither  to  vacate  his- 
see,  or  to  ^expose  himself  naked  in  the  moat 
public  place  of  Bremen.    He  chose  the  lattter, 
and  actually  appeared  before  the  assembled 
population  oi  Bremen,  in  a  state  of  cwiplete 
nudity.    The  calumny  was  thereby  reftited, 
and  the  dean  was  deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical 
dignities. 

Magnus  IL,  sumamed  Torquatus,  from  a 
geld  or  silver  chain  which  he  wore  about  his 
neck,  succeeded  his  father  at  Brunswick.  But 
his  character  was  very  dissolute.  He,  however, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  lay  the  foundation  ipr 
the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Lunenburg, 
which  took  its  rise  from  the  following  curious 
circumstance.  He  was  one  day  playmg  at 
draughts  with  Erich,  at  that  time  duke  of  Saxe 
Lunenburg,  and  the  game  was  a  drawn  one, 
each  having  only  one  king  on  the  board.  Hav- 
ing moved  their  king  backwards  and  forwards 
for  some  time,  neither  being  willing  to  relin- 
quish the  victory,  it  was  proposed  by  Mag^ 
nus,  by  way  of  settling  the  important  point, 
that  a  solemn  compact  should  be  entered 
into  between  them,  that  upon  the  extinction, 
of  eiliier  of  their  houses,  tlie  surviving  family 
should  succeed  the  other  in  its  possessions. 
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The  posterity  of  Erich  failed  in  1689/ when 
George  WiUiam>  duke  of  Zell,  inherited  that 
duchy. 

Magnus  Torquatus  soon  after  finished  his  days 
in  a  most  unfortunate  manner.  Otho,  count  of - 
Schoumburg,  having  married  the  widow  of 
Lewis,  brother  to  Magnus,  a  quarrel  arose  be* 
tween  them  from  the  following  cause.  His  equi- 
fzjg^  being  attacked  on  the  road,  some  domes- 
tics belonging  to  Magnus  were  charged  with  it, 
and  this  gave  occasion  to  a  disturbance.  Both 
parties  took  up  arms,  and  a  battle  ensued  be- 
tween ihem  near  the  Leme :  Magnus,  who  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  engaged  Otho 
personally,  and  unsaddled  him,  oh  which  he 
alighted  from  his  horse  with  a  design  of  taking 
him  prisoner.  The  count  lay  groveling  on  the 
ground,  and  whilst  Magnus  was  examining 
whethw  he  were  dead  or  alive,  one  of  the  count's 
soldiers  came  up,  and  in  the  most  cowardly  man- 
gier pierced  him  through  the  body.  This  hap- 
pened^ in  1377.  He  left  four  sons:  Frederick, 
afterwards  emperor  of  Grermany;  Bemhard,  who 
continued  the  line ;  and  Henry  and  Otho. 

Ftederick  the  elder  son  of  Magnus  Torquatus, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1373,  and  on  the  depo- 
sition of  the  emperor  Wincelaus  for  his  scan- 
dalous behaviour,  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
emperor  of  Germany.*  He  may  with  justice  be 
called  the  Titus  Vespasian  of  the  German  em- 
pire ;  but  not  long  after  his  election  he  was 
assassinated  by  a  gang  of  ruffians  in  Hesse,  on 
his  return  to  Brunswick,  at  the  instigation  of 
Henry  count  of  Waldec,  and  the  bishop  of 
Mentz.  Dying  without  issue  in  1400,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  two  brothers  Bemhard  and 
Henry,  who  reigned  jointly  for  nine  years,  but 
afterwards  they  made  a  partition ;  Henry  had 
J^runswick,  where  his  posterity  remained  till 
1634 ;  Bernhard  possessed  Lunenburg  for  his 
share,  and  aoiitinued  the  line.    This  Mras  the 


second  principal  dividba  in  this  family.  Bern- 
hard  was  a  warlike  prince,  and  he  caused  a 
piece  of  ordnance  of  an  extraordinary  size  to  be 
cast,  which,  was  called  the  Faul^  Mette:  it 
weighed  nine  tons,  discharged  a  ball  ab^ve 
16cwt.,  and  required  52  lbs.  of  powder  tr 
load  it.  This  remarkable  piece  is  preserved  iu 
the  arsenal  of  Brunswick.  He  died  in  1434, 
leaving  two  sons  Otho  and  Frederic,  who  both 
succeeded  him  in  their  turns. 

Otho  was  much  beloved  on  account  of  his 
impartial  love  of  justice,  and  dying  without 
issue  in  1445,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Frederick,  sumamed  theTious. 

Frederick  the  Pious  had  a  natural  propensity 
to  great  and  good  actions ;  he  used  to  say,  that 
it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  to  live  to 
himself  alone,  and  that  4ione  should  neglect 
any  opportunity  of  being  serviceable  to  his  fel- 
low-creatures. He  was  taken  prisoner  in  as- 
sisting the  inhabitants  of  Munster  against  the 
encroachments  of  their  archbishops,  and  his 
captivity  lasted  for  a  considerable  time  before 
he  was  ransomed.  He  then  retired  to  a  mo- 
nastery, giving  up  the  government  of  his  states 
to  his  son  Bernard  H.  This  prince  ruled  for 
five  years,  and  died  without  issue  in  1464.  He 
died  in  1471,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Henry,  who 
being  under  age,  his  grand&ther  Henry  the 
Pious  was  obliged  to  quit  his  convent,  and 
resume  the  regency,  in  which  he  continued  to 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1478.  Henry, 
sumamed  the  younger,  was  no  more  than  ten  ^ 
years  of  age  when  his  grandfather  Frederick' 
died ;  his  mother,  who  was  Ann,  daughter  of 
John  count  of  Nassau,  kept  the  administration 
till  he  came  of  age.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  auspicious,  the  middle  and  end  were 
unfortunate ;  for,  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
John  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  who  was  then  en- 
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gaged  in  a  war  with  duke  Erich,  and  his  n^hew 
Henry  of  the  line  of  Wolfenbuttel,  he  gave 
umbrage  to  the  emperor  Chariea  V.,  who  was 
the  bishop^s  enemy.  Henry  was  consequently 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  but  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  it«  he  surrendered  his  dominions 
to  his  sons,  and  retired  to  France  in  1521, 
where  he  resided  till  1527,  when  he  returned 
to  Germany.  The  ban  was  repealed  in  1530, 
and  he  died  two  years  after  in  1532.  By  Mar- 
garet daughter  of  Ernest,  elector  of  Saxony,  he 
had  three  sons ;  Otho,  who  founded  the  line  of 
Harburg,  which  became  extinct  in  1642 ;  Er- 
nestus,  who  founded  that  of  Zell,  and  Francis  of 
the  line  of  Giffhom,  who  died  without  male 
issue. 

Emesttts  distinguished  himself  from  all  his 
predecessors,  on  being  the  first  of  his  family 
who  embraced  the  Protestant  religion.  When 
his  father  Henry  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  Otho  as  his  elder  son  should  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  government  of  the  duchy  of 
Lonenbui^,  but  contenting  himself  with  Har- 
burg,  he  ceded  his  right  to  Emestus,  which 
was  att^ided  with  circumstances  of  the  most 
important  nature ;  for,  on  his  being  present  at 
the  diet  of  Worms,  to  which  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  had  summoned  Luther  in  the  year  1521,  he 
embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  adopted 
also  the  most  effectual  means  of  introducing  it 
into  his  dominions.  His  brothers  Otho  and 
Francis  followed  his  example  by  turning  Pro. 
testants,  not  from  worldly  motives,  but  from 
the  sincerest  conviction  of  the  truth  and  purity 
of  the  reformed  religion.  He  was  most  indefa- 
tigable in  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause, 
which  evidently  tended  to  undermine  his  health, 
and  he  was  himself  so  convinced  <^  it,  that  to 
express  his  industry,  he  chose  the  emblem  of 
a  burning  candle,  wiUi  the  Latin  motto  ''  I  serve 
others,  whilst  I  consume  myselC"    He  died  in 


a  state  of  complete  exfaaaistioa,  in  the  48th  year 
of  his  age,  in  1546.  He  had  four  sons  by  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Heury  duke  of  Mecklenburgh. 

Francis  Otho,  his  elder  son  succeeded,  who 
reigned  but  a  short  time,  and  died  vdthout 
issue.  Frederick,  his  second  son  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Sivershaosen ;  Henry,  who  founded 
the  present  house  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel, 
and  William  the  younger  son«  who  founded  the 
line  of  Lunenburg,  from  whom  came  the  present 
royal  family  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  Providence 
seems  to  have  distinguished  the  posterity  of  this 
good  prince  Ernest  the  Confessor,  for  the  e:sctra- 
ordinary  zeal  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  pro- 
moticm  of  the  Protestant  religion,  by  elevating 
him  to  the  hi^est  pitch  of  human  grandeur ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  that  as  five  other 
branches  of  the  family  failed,  that  of  Ernest 
was  the  only  one  that  remained ;  and  he  was 
not  only  the  first  Protestant  of  his  house,  but 
likewise  the  patriarch  and  father  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  now  existing 
in  Europe. 

William  of  Lunenburg  died  in  1592,  leaving 
issue  fifteen  children,  seven  sons,  and  eight 
daughters,  by  Dorothy^daughter  of  Christian  III., 
king  of  Denmark.  On  account  of  the  prudence 
and  moderation  with  which  he  governed  his 
subjects,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  the  Pious, 
the  Just,  and  the  Pacific. 

History  has  now  to  record  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  acts  to  be  found  in  its .  annals, 
and  which  was  committed  by  the  seven  sons  ot 
WiUiam  the  Pious,  viz.,  Ernest,  Christian,  Au- 
gustus, Frederick,  Magnus,  George,  and  John. 
Being  resolved  to  keep  up  the  splendour  of  their 
house,  they  came  to  an  agreement  that  but  oner 
of  them  should  marry ;  that  the  elder  should 
have^  the  sole  regency  of  the  Lunenburg  domi- 
nions, smd  be  succeeded  by  the  next  surviving 
brother.    They  adhered  to  this  brotherly  com- 
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p8LCt  #ith  ^at  ekact&MH,  to  the  tnimirftticm  of 
sll  Europe.  Thte  being  io  nei¥  «nA  esftraordi- 
nary  «i  act,  was  repchrted  to  Acbmet,  emperor 
rf  ihe  Turfra,  who,  on  heafitig  it,  expresded 
gpffea*  surprise,  and  said,  ^  ft  Suras  well  worth 
{he  troubte  tb  undertake  a  journey  on  purpose, 
to  be  ian  eye-witness  of  tMieh  li^onderful  unani- 
mity." The  seven  brothers  having  drawn  lots 
who  should  marry,  It  Ml  to  'George  the  sixth 
brother,  who  immediately  entered  the  married 
state,  and  continued  the  line.  The  four  elder 
succeeded  each  other,  but  the  three  younger 
died  before  it  came  to  their  turn  to  reign. 

.George  proted  a  most  valiant  prince,  and 
behaved  with  great  bravery,  in  Ae  wars  oFGer- 
imuty,  under  his  elder  brother.  He  married 
Ann  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Lewis,  Landgrave  of 
HfeMe^Dnrmstadt,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons, 
OhriStian  Lewis,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Pre- 
deriek;  George  WiHiam,  the  former  duke  of 
Zell.  He  was  one  of  the  most  aecompiished 
ai^  valiant  princes  in  all  Europe.  King  William 
IIL  entertained  the  greatest  friendship  and  re- 
^attd  for' him,  and  honoured  him  with  the  most 
nbble  order  of  the  garter.  He  left  issue  only 
•ne  daughter,  Sophia  Dorothy,  who  nrarried 
his  nephew  Geoi^ge  Lewis,  elector  of  Bruns- 
wick Lunenburg,  afterwards  king  of  Great 
Britain.  John  Frederick,  third  son  of  George, 
died  without  male  issue.  Ernest  Augustus  was 
the  younger  son.  George,  the  fattier  of  them^ 
died  in  1641. 

Ernest  Augustus  was  only  twelve  years  of  age 
at  the  decease  of  his  father.  He  discovered  an 
early  propensity  to  learning,  which  was  consi- 
derably improved  by  travelling  into  Holland, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  mnd  over  the  greater  part 
0f  England.  He  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
grandeur  which  is  at  this  time  enjoyed  by  his 
illustrious  descendants.  In  the  year  1692,  on 
account  of  his  superior  merit,  he  obtained  the 


electoral  dignity,  but  his  ptincipai  felicity  con- 
sisted in  his  marriage  widi  the  princess  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Frederick,  elector  Palatine,  and 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  James  L,  king  of 
England,  which  happy  alliance  proved  the  means 
of  confirming  the  crown  of  these  realms  to  his 
posterity.  He  died  in  1698,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  elder  son  Gteorge  Lewis,  wjio,  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  by  virtue  of 
several  acts  of  parliament  to  secure  the  crown 
in  the  protestant  line,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.  He  died  at  Osnaburg,  June  1 1 , 
(O.S.),  1727,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son  George  11. 

George  II.  was  married  at  Hanover,  August 
22,  1705,  to  Wilhelmina  Carolina,  daughter  of 
John  Frederick,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg  Ans- 
pacb,  by  Eleanor  Erdmuth  Louisa,  his  second 
wife,  daughter  to  John  George,  duke  of  Saxe 
Eisenach.  She  was  crowned,  with  his  majesty 
October  11,  1737,  and  had  issue  four  sons  and 
five  daughters.  First;  Frederick  Lewis,  the 
father  of  our  late  revered  monarch,  bom  Janu- 
ary 20,  1706.  Second;  Anne,  princess  of  Rouge, 
bom  October  22,  1709.  Third ;  Amelia  Sophia, 
bom  May  30,  1711.  Fourth;  Carolina  Eliza- 
beth, bom  May  30,  1713.  Fifth;  Wifliara 
Augustus,'  duke  of  Cumberland,  born  April  15, 
1721.  Sixth;  Mary,  bom  February  22, 1723. 
Seventh ;  Louisa,  born  December  7,  1724.  A 
prince  dead-bom,  November  9,  1716.  George 
William,  duke  of  Gloucester,  bom  November 
2,  1717,  who  died  February  6,  1716. 

When  we  consider  how  much  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Protestant  succession  in  his  Majesty's 
royal  family,  we  cannot  be  too  anxious  for  the 
support  of  that  royal  dignity,  and  the  propagation 
of  die  royal  blood.  George  II.  ascended  the 
throne  accompanied  with  the  pleasmg  prospect, 
that  no  chance  existed  of  a  failure  in  the  Pro- 
testant line.    The  ro^al  progeny  became  the 
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children  of  the  people,  and  by  George  II.  we 
received  a  race  of  princes,  formed  under  his 
immediate  care,  and  succeeding  in  his  right  to 
be  the  guardians  of  our  Constitution.  When 
he  ascended  the  throne,  seven  of  his  children 
were  living  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  line. 
He  beheld  two  princes,  his  sons,  the  favourites 
of  his  people,  and  the  securities  of  his  throne, 
and  five  princesses,  from  whom  a  large  accession 
of  strength  to  the  Protestant  cause  might  be  na- 
turally supposed  to  emanate. 

The  dispositions  of  George  II.  were  by  no 
means  of  a  conciliating  or  forgiving  nature,  and 
the  youthful  foUies  of  the  prince  of  Wales  often 
exposed  him  to  the  severe  animadversions  of 
his  royal  parent.  The  prince  haJ  been  often 
importuned  to  select  a  princess  from  one  of  the 
reigning  families  of  Germany,  who  might  be 
considered^worthy  to  share  with  him  the  throne 
of  England.  But  whether  it  arose  from  a 
secret  attachment,  or  a  dislike  to  the  matrimo- 
nial state,  all  proposals  of  marriage  were  re- 
jected ;  and,  this  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the 
prince,  served  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his 
royal  parent,  and  sowed  the  seeds  for  that  ex- 
traordinisury  behaviour  which  in  a  short  time 
displayed  itself. 

His  majesty  relinquishing  all  hopes  of  effect- 
ing a  change  in  the  resolution  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  directed  his  thoughts  seriously  to  the 
marriage  of  the  other  branches  of  his  family. 
The  princess  royal  was  at  this  time  the  third  in 
succession  to  the  crown,  and  the  nation  there- 
fore felt  a  sacred  interest  in  her  fortunes.  A 
treaty  of  marriage  was  entered  into  with  one  of 
the  piinc^  of  the  house  of  Anspach ;  but,  from 
political  motives,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
from  a  more  advantageous  match  presenting 
itself,  it  was  not  carried  to  a  conclusion.  It  is 
certain  that  George  II.  had  his  emissaries  in 
the  various  courts  of  Europe,  who  were  com- 
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missioned  to  transmit  to  him  a  fidthfiil  rsport 
of  the  qualifications,  mental  and  personal,  of 
the  different  princes  of  the  German  houses," 
with  whom  an  allianpe  wi&  his  elder  daughter 
might  be  considered  desirable.  The  princess 
rbjral  was,  however,  not  destined  to  be  the 
bride  of  a  German  prince,  for  her  hand  was 
demanded  in  marriage  by  the  prince  of  Orange ; 
and  this  alliance  was  considered  to  be  attended 
with  so  many  private  and  political  advantages, 
that  a  treaty  was  immediately  entered  into, 
and,  on  the  8th  of  May  1733,  the  intended  mar- 
riage was  communicated  by  his  majesty  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,  in  the  following 
message : — 

GEORGE,  R. 
His  mijesty  htviag  received  from  the  prioce  of 
Oraoge,  propostb  for  t  treaty  of  manisge  between  the 
princeM  royal  ami  Uie  said  prince ;  and  his  majesty  having 
been  pleased  favourably  to  accept  the  instances  made  by 
the  prince ;  hi^  highness  has  sent  over  a  minister  in* 
stracted  and  authorized  with  full  powers  to  treat  of,  and 
conclude  the  articles  of  marriage  :  his  majesty  has  there- 
fore thought  it  proper  to  communicate  this  important 
affair  to  this  house ;  and,  as  he  makes  no  doubt  but  this 
marriage  will  be  to  the  general  satisfiMrtion  of  all  his  good 
subjects,  he  promises  himself  the  concurrence  and  assist- 
ance of  this  house,  in  enabling  him  to  givp  such  a  por- 
tion to  his  eldest  daughter,  as  shall  be  suitable  to  the . 
present  occasion,  and  may  contribute  towards  supporting, 
with  honour  and  dignity,  an  alliance  ^at  will  tend  so 
much  to  the  further  security  of  the  Protestant  succession 
to  the  crown  of  these  realms,  and  to  the  Protestant  in- 
terest in  Europe. 

Both  houses  met  on  the  following  day^  and 
voted  an  address  to  his  Majesty;  his  answer 
to  that  from  the  lords  was  as  follows : — 

My  Loans, 

I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  affection  to  me  and 
my  &mily  :  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  the 
intended  marriage  between  my  daughter  and  the  prince 
of  Orange  is  so  agreeable  to  you. 

You  may  be  assured,  that  1  shall  make  tfie  preserva 
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tton  flf  the  litHtftie^  af  iny  people  my  chief  concern  and 


care. 


The  xiarriage  being  determined  on,  another 
melsage  was  sent  by  his  majesty  to  parUam^it, 
caiyng  upon  it  to  grant  a  dowry  of  60,000/.  to 
the  princess  royai,  whicli  gave  rise  in  the  honse 
of  iords  to  one  of  the  most  animated  debates 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  parliament.  It  arose 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  grant  to  the 
prmcess  royal  should  have  been  brought  before 
parliament  by  a  separate  bill,  and  not  included 
in  a  bill  which  was  iSien  passing  through  the 
house,  grantmg  to  l^is  majesty  various  sums  fpr 
charitable  purposes,  amongst  which,  one  was 
for  repairing  a  dormitory.  This  gave  rise  to 
some  rather  coarse  witticisms ;  as  the  dowry  to 
a  princess  on  her  ttiarriage,  and  the  repair  of  a 
dormitory,  had  sometiiiiig  in  their  combination 
which  couH  not  fail  to  excite  the  ribaldry  and 
sneers  of  those  who  were  most  violent  in  their 
opposition  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bill 
had  been  sent  from  the  commons.  Lord  Win- 
^elsea  haf)pily  termed  it  the  hotchpotch  bill, 
^oid  designated  it  as  tihe  las^t  sweepings  of  the 
low^  bouse.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  defended 
ifhe  measure ;  and,  which  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  case  on  all  matters  in  whidh  his 
grace  interfered,  he  sharpened  the  opposition 
against  him,  by  declaring  that  the  80,000/.  were 
not  to  be  paid  from  the  public  purse,  but  from 
money  belonging  to  his  majesty  from  the  sale 
of  lands  in  St.  Nevis  and  Christopher's.  Here 
then  the  opposition  declared  was  a  gross  in- 
dignity oflfered  to  the  house ;  a  number  of  items 
were  huddled  in  a  bill,  some  of  which  were 
to  be  paid  from  the  public  purse,  and  one  from 
the  private  property  of  his  majesty.  Strong 
however  as  were  the  arguments  used  by  the 
opposers  to  the  bill  as  it  then  stood,  it  was 
ultimately  carried,  and  the  80,000/.  were  granted 
as  the  marriage  portion  of  the  princess  royal. 


'  On  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in 
England,  addrrases  from  various  quarters  were 
presented  to  him,  and  the  Dutch  merchants  in 
particular  waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  to  con- 
gratulate their  illustrious  coimtryman  cm  his 
arrival,  and  his  approaching  nuptials.  A  sudden 
illness  which  seized  him  in  the  Dutch  church, 
protracted  the  nuptials,  and  rendered  a  visit 
to  Bath  advisable  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
On  Thursday  the  I4th  of  March  1734,  the 
marriage  was  solemnized  with  the  greatest 
possible  splendour.  The  princess  of  Orange  re- 
mained in  England  until  the  foUowiug  Novem- 
ber, during  which  time,  her  pregnancy  was  for- 
mally announced.  It  is  rather  singular,  that 
the  same  dislike  was  manifested  by  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange  to  accompany  her  prince  to 
Holland,  which  at  a  future  time  was  manifested 
by  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  and  which  was 
pne  of  the  causes  of  the  rupture  of  her  alliance 
with  the  prince  of  Orange.  It  was^,  indeed,  so 
strong  on  the  part  of  the  princess  of  Orange, 
that  the  prince  returned  to  Holland  without 
her ;  but  as  her  pregnancy  had  been  announced, 
and  it  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  ^Holland, 
that  a  branch  of  the  reigning  house  of  Nassau 
should  be  born  in  a  foreign  country,  the  princess 
at  last  coBseoted  to  join  her  husband,  and  she 
arrived  at  Calais  in  the  month  of  December, 
where  she  Mras  met  by  the  prince,  who  con- 
ducted her  with  great  pomp  to  the  Hague. 

On  this  occasion,  the  king  of  Frasice  with  his 
own  hand  wrote  a  most  obliging  letter  to  George 
U.,  thanking  his  majesty  for  the  honour  done 
him  in  allowing  the  princess  royal  of  Great 
Britain,  to  take  her  passage  through  part  of 
France ;  assuring  his  majesty  at  the  same  time 
of  a  safe  conduct  of  her  royal  highness,  and 
of  all  the  honours  due  to  so  exceUrat  a  prin- 
cess. 

A  pleasing  anecdote^  connected  with  the  royal 
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marriage^  is  related  of  Mtb.  Harrifi,  a  Quaker, 
^o  at  that  tine  was  celebrated  for  faer  skill  in 
needlework.  Sttiie  was  introduced  to  the  queen 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  her  with  two 
nefalj  wrought  caps  of  extraordinary  fineness, 
designed  for  the  Princess  of  Orange  as  part  of 
her  child-bed  linen.  In  the  seams  of  that  de- 
signed for  a  prince  was  worked : 

As  ProvideDce  to  g!orioii3  WSlkin  gave 
lliese  happy  nations^  ^hich  he  came  to  raye ; 
Sl31  maj  kkicl  Heaven,  with  royal  hooeurs  ble«8 
His  princely  race,  and  sead  its  lange  incnsase. 

Other  verses  were  in  thk  cap  designed  for 
a  princess.  She  delivered  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  her  majesty 

*'  May  it  please  the  queen. 

'^  A  faithful  subject  of  thin^,  and  one  of  those  called 
Quakers,  a  people  ^o  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  love  lo  ihy  family,  have  been  excited  by  the  happy 
marriage  of  that  amiable  princess,  thy  eldest  daughter, 
widi  the  prince  W  .Orange,  to  shew  that  the  pleasing 
tboa^ts  of  it  remaiiiecl  yf'wh  her  many  days.  I  have,  O 
queen,  with  my  own  bands,  (though  1  am  more  than 
sixty-four  years  of  age),  wrought  this  linen,  which  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  present  to  th^  royal  hand.  1  beseech 
thee  suffer  thy  grand-child  to  wear  it,  and  may  the 
Almighty,  who  has  made  thee  mother  of  many  children, 
make  diem  and  their  children  comforts  to  thee,  and  to 
thy  people,  so  prays  thy  humble  but  faithful  subject, 

Makt  Harjiis." 

The  worthy  Quaker^s  hopes  were  however 
frustrated,  for  Dr.  Dongas,  the  celebrated  ac- 
coucheur of  that  period,  and  who  attended  tihe 
princess  of  Orange  for  several  months  in  Hol- 
land, declared,  in  1735,  that  her  royal  highness 
was  not  with  child.  His  majesty  granted  him 
a  pension  of  600/.  a  year. 

In  the  earfy  part  of  1737,  his  majesty  yisit- 
ed  his  German  dominions,  leaving  the  queen 
regent ;  and  although  the  situation  of  Hanoter 
was  the  ostensible  cause,  yet  it  was  privately 
known  that  his  visit  had  a  reference  to  the  mar- 


riage of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  the  most  fa- 
vourable reports  had  been  transmitted  to  his  ma- 
jesty  of  a  princess  of  the  hpuse  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
and  he  was  resolved  to  have  ocular  evidence 
of  her  qualifications  for  the  futore  queen  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  actions  of  George  II.  were  in  many  in- 
stances marked  with  a  strong  degree  of  eccen- 
tricity.   Although  of  a  gloomy  and  morose  na- 
ture, partaking  much  of  the  phlegmatic  charac- 
ter of  his  country,  he  at  times  adopted  that  Ikae 
of  conduct,  which  not  only  savoured  rtrongly 
of  Quixotism^  but  had  ail  the  appeamoce  of 
frivolity,  ajid  cunning.    In  Schmidt  b  Qasckkht^ 
ier  Dmtchm,  (History  of  the  Gennans),  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  giveaof  the  visit  of  a  duke  of 
Cornwall  to  the  court  of  Saxae^Gotfaa.    Thin 
duke  of  Cornwall  was,  however,  bo  other  ^&t^ 
sonage  than  George  II.,  who,  in  onjer  to  ac- 
complish  his  views,  and  to  lull  all  suapioion  ot 
his  actual  birth,  on  account  of  his  aptitude  in, 
the  German  language,  so  unusual  in  an  English- 
man,   pretended  that  family  differences  had 
obliged  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Germany, 
where  he  had  then  resided  for  a  oonsiderabk 
length  of  tiqie.    No  sns^bcicm  whatever  was  en-* 
tertained  of  the  royal  personage,  and  during  iiis 
residence  at  this  court,  he  lost  ^  no  opportunity 
of  studying  the  character   of   the    princess 
Augusta.    ThefoUowinjg  anecdote  is  related  of 
him,  in  the  above-mentioned  work.    He  was 
one  evening  dancing  with  the  princess  Augusta, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  Squired 
if  she  felt  any  inclination  to  visit  £ngland.  The 
princess  replied,   that  there  was  not  any  coun- 
try which  she  had  a  greater  desire  to  see.  Then 
you  shall  see  it,  said  his  majesty,  and  I  virill 
exact  one  promise  fit)m  you,  that  at  the  first 
ball  which  you  grace  with  your  presence  in 
England,  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept 
of  me  as  your  partner,  even  if  the  king  of  Eng- 
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land  should  demand  you.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, by  all  accounts  received  of  him,  said  the 
princess,  h'ad  rather  smoke  his  pipe,  than  dance 
with  the  most  beautiful  princess  of  the  empire. 
The  mock  <|uke  felt  rather  disconcerted  at  this 
unexpected  answer  of  the  princess,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  took  his  leave,  resolving  6n  hj^ 
return  to  propose  her  in  marriage  to  his  son. 

In  the  absence  of  the  king,  the  queen  regent, 
whose  influence  over  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
unbounded,  had  employed  every  argument 
which  affection,  or  state  policy  could  invent,  to 
induce  his  royal  highness  to  marry,  as  it  would 
be  the  principal  means  of  healing  those  family 
differences  which  then  so  unhappily  existed 
between  his  royal  &ther  and  himself ;  and  the 
queen  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  prince, 
yyhose  dispositions  were  in  themselves  most 
amiable,  that  she  in  the  end  obtained  his  con- 
sent to  the  marriage,  which  she  knew  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  father  to  propose  to  him. 

On  Thursday  the  I2th  of  February  1736,  the 
ceremony  was  ^performed  in  the  privy  council, 
of  proposing  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
of  Wales,  a  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Saxe- 
Gotha ;  two  of  the  members  of  that  right  ho- 
nourable board  carried  his  majesty's  message 
to  his  royal  highness  i^  his  apartment,  ajid 
his  royal  highness  answered,  that  he  could 
not  be  but  extremely  well  pleased  with  what- 
ever his  majesty  proposed. 

In  regard  to  the  family  of  Saxe-Gotha,  from 
which  sprang  the  o^other  of  his  late  majesty, 
the  following  is  an  authentic  memoir : 

Ernest,  sumamed  the  Piom,  was  the  ninth 
son  of  John,  duke  of  Weimar,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Gotha.  On  his 
accession  to  the  government  in  1640;  be  found 
his  country  desolated  by  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  and  the  peofde  plunged  ii^to  the  grossest 
ignorance,  from  the  total  neglect  of  all  instruc- 


ti6n,  moral  and  religious.  His  first  care, was, 
therefore,  to  reform  tixe  church,  and  to  establish 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes. 
He  ordered,  under  severe  penalties,  that  all 
persons  should  send  their  children  to  these 
schools,  as  soon  as  they  were  five  years  of  age; 
and  such  was  the  success  of  his  regulations,  that 
it  become  a  common  saying,  that  the  boors  of 
Thuringia  were  better  educated  than  the  gentry 
of  other  countries.  By  his  command,  Secken- 
dorf  undertook  his  voluminous  and  valuable 
history  of  Lutheranism,  for  which  the  duke 
supplied  him  with  ^manuscript  materials  and 
documents.  This  work,  which  is  written  in 
Latin,  furnishes  a  complete  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Ernest  likewise  formed 
the  plan  and  defrayed  the  expense  of  publish- 
ing the  Bible  with  notes,  composed  by  as  inany 
able  protestant  writers  as  there  are  books  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  has  always 
been  held  in  high  esteem,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  "  Weimar  Bible." 

The  duke  was  particularly  solicitous  that 
the  cures  and  schools  should  be  supplied  with 
ministers  and  masters  properly  qualified  for 
those  situations.  He  always  carried  about  with 
him  a  list  of  them  both,  and  would  visit  them 
familiarly  in  his  journeys.  One  day,  in  passing 
through  a  village,  he  entered  the  minister's 
house,  inspected  his  library,  and  perceiving 
his  Bible  covered  with  dust^  he  put  a  gold 
ducat  at  the  beginning  of*  the  book  of  Revela- 
tions, unobserved  by  the  divine.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  paid  another  visit  to  the  same 
priest,  and  inquired  concerning  his  method  of 
reading  the  sacred  volume.  The  minister  told 
his  highness,  that  it  was  his  practice  to  read 
over  the  whole  Bible  once  in  every  four  months, 
together  with  the  critical  observations;  and, 
that  he  spent  some  hours  every  day  in  the 
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stady  of  a  particular  book,  and  in  perusing  the 
best  commentators  who  had  written  upon  that 
book.  His  highness  then  took  up  the  Bible, 
opened  it,  and  to  the  no  small  confusion  of  the 
clerical  hypocrite,  found  the  ducat  where  he 
had  laid  it  the  preceding  year. 

All  persons  who  held  offices  of  trust  under 
this  prince,  were  annually  examined  by  him- 
self; and,  if  any  of  them  were  found  to  have 
wilfully  violatqd  his  duty,  he  directed  the  lOlst 
Psalm  to  be  read  to  the  offender  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  discharged  him  from  his  service. 
Hence  originated  the  proverb  applied  to  un- 
faithful stewards,  "  The  prince's  psalm  will 
be  read  to  you." 

He  frequently  repeated  these  words:  "Princes 
are  formed  of  earth,  rule  on  earth,  and  return 
to  earth." 

In  1645,  the  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Gotha  were  enlarged  with  part  of  Eisenach, 
and  in  1672,  with  the  principal  portion  of  the 
territories  of  the  line  of  Altenburg. 

By  the  du6hess  Elizabeth  Sophia,  only  daugh- 
ter of  John  Philip,  duke  of  Altenburg,  Ernest 
became  the  father  of  eighteen  children,  of  whom 
seven  sons  survived  him.     He  died  in  1675. 

Frederic  I.  eldest  son  of  Ernest,  divided  the 
paternal  doniinions  with  his  brothers  Albert, 
Bernard,  Henry,  Christian,  and  John  Ernest, 
upon  which  the  house  of  Gotha  was  divided  into 
various  lines,  which  were  called  after  their 
places  of  residence.  In  this  partition,  Frederic 
retained  Gotha.  To  prevent  the  further  dis- 
membennent  of  his  dominions,  he  introduced 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  by  which  the  eldest 
son  enjoys  the  whole  estate,  on  making  suitable 
provision  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  fa- 
mily. H^  assisted  in  person  with  his  brother 
Ernest,  duke  of  Saxe  Hildburghausen,  in  re- 
lieving Tienna,  when  besieged  by  the  Turks 
in  1683. 

3-4 


Frederic  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  1691,  and 
died  in  1 732.  By  the  princess  M agdalena  Au- 
gusta  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,he  had  eighteen  children, 
of  whom  Augusta  was  married  in  1 736,  to 
Frederick  Lewis,  prince  of  Wales,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  -of  the  late  belpved  sove- 
reign of  the  British  empire.  Every  necessary 
preparation  was  made  for  the  marriage,  and 
on  Sunday  the  25th  of  April  1736,  her  highness 
Augusta,  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  arrived  in 
the  William  and  Mary  yacht  at  Greenwich,  and 
was  conducted  by  lord  Delawar  to  his  ma- 
jesty's palace  there.  In  the  evening,  the  prince 
of  Wales  went  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  staid 
several  hours.  On  the  following  day  he  dined 
with  her  at  Greenwich,  where  the  crowd  which 
was  collected  to  see  her  was  immense.  Her 
highness  condescended  to  shew  herself  for 
upwards  of  half  an  hour  from  the  gallery  of  the 
palace,  which  drew  down  the  loudest  accla- 
mations. 

On  Tuesday  the  27th,  her  highness  came  in 
bis  majesty's  coach  drawn  by  six  horses  from 
Greenwich  to  Lambeth.  A  number  of  carriages 
were  provided  for  her  highness'  retinue,  the 
officers  and  ladies  of  her  househdd,  &c.  Her 
highness  crossed  the  water  at  Lambeth  and 
was  brought  from  Whitehall  to  St.  James's 
House  in  the  queen's  chair,  where  a  most  nu- 
merous and  splendid  assemblage  was  ready  to 
receive  her.  Her  highness  was  there  introduced 
to  their  majesties,  who  came  forward  to  meet  her, 
and  received  her  with  extreme  tenderness.  She 
dined  with  the  princesses,  the  prince  of  Wales 
b^ing  likewise  present.  At  eig^t  the  proces- 
sion bcjEran  to  move  towards  the  chapel,  where 
the  marriage  was  solemnized  by  the  lord  bishop 
of  London,  dean  of  the  chapel,  and  the  join- 
ing of  hands  was  proclaimed  to  the  people  by 
the  discharge  of  artillery. 

The  supper,  which  was  most  samptuous  and  ^ 
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magmfieent,  was  Btrred  «p  about  10  o'clock, 
in  the  great  state  baU*roc»ii»  which  was  crowd- 
ed with  spectators.  The  bride,  in  her  robes  of 
silver  stuff,  with  a  coronet  on  her  head,  and  a 
train  supported  by  four  dukes'  daughters,  and 
two  earls,  sat  on  the  queen  s  left  hand,  the 
prince  on  the  king's  right  hand,  and  next  to 
him  the  duke.  The  princesses,  Amelia  and 
Caroline,  sat  (m  the  left  hand  of  the  princess. 
About  twelve  the  illustrious  pair  were  put  to 
bed,  when  the  king  did  the  bride  the  usual  hmors^ 
and  the  compare  were  admitted  to  see  them. 

The  evening  was  solemnized  in  every  part  of 
the  town  with  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  and 
illuminations.  The  monument  presented  a  most 
beautiful  spectacle,  it  being  illuminated  with 
upwards  of  1000  lamps. 

Her  royal  highness  had  the  honour  to  belong 
to  a  family,  whose  antient  extraction,  whose 
august  fortunes,  and  whose  alliance  with  every 
royal  house  in  Europe,  are  the  least  illustrious 
ornaments  of  its  greatness.  She  is  lenially 
sprung  from  the  bravest  deliverers  of  mankind ; 
her  immortal  forefathers  were  the  first  founders 
of  the  Protestant  name,  and  the  liberties  of 
Germany  are  owing  to  their  generous  strug- 

Her  royal  highness  in  the  midst  of  that  hap- 
piness which  Providence  had  reserved  for  her, 
on  contemplating  the  hardships  and  misfor- 
tunes of  her  great  ancestor,  Frederick  the  Mag- 
nanimous of  Saxony,  and  that  invincible  virtue 
which  supported  him  under  them,  now  saw  the 
loss  of  her  dignity  compensated  to  his  family  by 
the  high  rank  to  which  she  was  raisexl,  and  the 
service  which  he  performed  to  the  Protestant 
interest,  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  of  a  Pro- 
testant \>eople. 

The  virtue  of  coagratulatory  addresses  ge- 
nerally consists  in  the  place  or  names  of  flat- 
tery which  tkey  eontain,  and  in  their  first  in- 


I  iroduction  their  chief  characteristics  were  hy- 
pocrisy, nonsense  and  falsehood.  On  the  oc- 
casion  of  the  marriage  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  congratulatory  addresses  were 
transmitted  to  them  from  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  the  lord  mayor  and  the  court  of  alder- 
men of  the^city  Qif  Lond^oa  taking  the  lead.  A  lu- 
dicrous circumstance  however,  took  place  in  the 
presentation  of  the  latter  address,  which  placed 
the  worthy  aldermen  in  rather  an  unpleasant 
dilenuna.  The  princess  of  Wales,  on  her  arrival 
in  £ngland,was  totally  ignorant  of  the  English 
language,  and  therefore  could  not  understand 
the  import  of  the  city  address ;  nevertheless  it 
was  presented  to  her  vrith  all  due  formality.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
man to  their  royal  highnesses,  Mr.  Baron 
Thompson,  the  recorder,  first  addressed  his 
royal  highness  in  the  following  manner  ; 

"  May  it  please  your  royal  highness  : 

*^  The  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  of  t^  city 
of  London,  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  congratulate  your 
royal  highness,  on  your  marriage  with  her  royal  faighnest 
the  princess  of  Wales.  ^ 

*'  'Tis  an  infinite  pleasure  to  me,  sir,  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  express  to  your  royal  highness  the  joyful  sen- 
timents of  these  his  majesty's,  most  faithful  subjects  upon 
this  happy  occasion. 

**  Sir,  with  great  satisfaction  they  observe  your  royal 
highness'  felicity  accorapluhed  in  the  most  delightful 
maimer  to  yourself,  and  at  the  same  time  yielding  the 
most  agreeable  view  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  of  the 
continuance  of  the  many  blessings  they  enjoy  to  futurs 
ages. 

**  They  entreat  your  royal  highness'  permission  to  of- 
fer their  most  ardent  wishes  for  your  royal  highness' 
health  and  prosperity,  that  you  may  be  blessed  with  a 
numerous  offspring ;  that  you  may  have  the  satisfacdoR 
to  see  them  truly  representing  your  royal  highness,  with 
the  most  benevolent  disposition,  with  the  tenderest  bu* 
manity,  assertors  of  liberty,  and  friends  to  mankind  ;  with 
all  other  those  princely  virtues,  which  give  a  lustre  even 
to  your  dignity,  and  which  make   your  royal  highness 
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the  favourite  of  the  poei^le,  tnd  the  htpeful  prospect  of 
the  British  nation*. 

Then  to  her  royal  highness,  as  follows: 

"  May  it  please  your  royal  highness  : 

*^  As  all  bb  majesty's  subjects  have  now  an  interest  in 
jour  royal  highness*  welfare,  they  presume  ti  tender 
you  their  most  hearty  wishes  for  your  royal  highness' 
prosperity,  and  that  you  may  have  all  the  joys  this  life 
can  vield. 

**  And  as  your  royal  highness  OMinot  fail  to  complete 
the  happiness  of  your  royal  consort,  and  to  attract  the 
most  tender  and  affectionate  returni,  may  heaven  for 
ever  continue  the  blissful  union  of  your  hearts,  and  all 
jour  years  roll  on  with  the  most  perfect  harmony  ;  may 
your  royal  highness  have  the  satisfaction  of  yielding  many 
endearing  pledges  of  your  mutual  love,  and  may  they  be 
endued  with  all  those  amiable  qualities  and  perfections 
which  accomplish  your  royal  highness,  and  render  you  the 
object  of  universal  admiration. 

His  royal  highness  was  pleased  to  make  the 
following  most  gracious  answer : 

**  My  lord  and  gentlemen  : 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  affectionate  address  to 
me  and  the  princess.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  nie  the 
joy  you  shew  on  this  happy  occasion :  you  may  be  assured 
of  my  constant  regard  for  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  for 
Ae  welfare  of  the  whole  nation/' 

They  had  all  the  honour  to  kiss  their  royal 
highness'  hands. 

The  prince  received^them  With  peculiar  marks 
of  condrescension  and  goodness ;  and  amongst 
other  obliging  things^  he  told  them,  th$tt  he  was 
sorry  tbe  princess  was  not  versed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  that  she  mk^  return  an  answer 
to  them ;  b«t  that  he  wouhl  pledge  himself, 
that  she  should  soon  learn  it.  He  inquired  of 
Sir  John  Bernard  if  he  understood  French,  to 
speak  to  ker  royal  highness  in  that  tongue ;  but 
Sir  John  excised  himself,  and  referred  to  the 
alderman  who  stood  next  him,  but  he  excused 
himself  sls^  The  alderman  in  his  turn  referred 
to  aldtnnaa  Godschall,  who  flattering  himself 
that  b#  "wmm  fftofttA&aHi  eDonigh  in  tiie  Frenqb 


language  to  address  her  royal  highness,  began 
J«  suU — Je  suiss  which  b^ing  pronounced  as  if 
he  had  said  in  French  *'  I  sweat/'  caused  a  smile 
to  come  upon  the  countenance  of  the  princess, 
which  so  disconcerted  the  worthy  alderman 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  task  of 
addressing  her  to  the  next  aldermam,  who  was 
alderman  Lequesne.  He  stepped  forward  with 
a  bold  step,  and  began,  "  Votrc  Altesse  Roj/aU — 
Nous9Qmme$  h  Prefect'' — (English,  "  Your  royal 
highness,  we  are  the  mayor/')  The  princess 
was  obliged  to  turn  her  head  aside  to  conceal 
the  3mile  which  this  blunder  of  the  worthy  al- 
derthan  had  excited;  and,  the  prince  seeing 
the  Confusion  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  hand? 
somely  dismissed  them ;  and  lord  Baltimore, 
his  royal  highness's  first  lord  of  the  bedcham- 
ber relieved  th^  civic  body  from  any  further 
embarriassment,  by  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
him  on  the  Saturday  following,  at  his  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square. 

A  bill  for  the  naturalization  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  was  immediately  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, and  on  the  day  on  which  tl^e  royal  assent 
was  given,  the  prince  and  princess  wer^  pre- 
sent in  the  house,  and  her  roy^l  highness  mad^ 
her  obeisance  when  the  assent  was  given* 

The  marriage  of  a  prioice  of  Wales  has  at  all 
times  been  a  matter  o(f  the  highest  iuiportanee 
to  the  public  welfare,  to  the  present  and  to 
future  generatipns ;  with  it  is  inseparably  con- 
nected the  lineal  sucoession  of  the  crown ;  a^d 
indeed  he  must  be  void  of  all  s^ctipn  i(Sf  the 
safety,  for  the  peace,  apd  liberty  of  bis  country, 
who  does  not  rejoice  in  tl^e  incrieaae  of  the 
royal  family,  on  tl^  support  ^nd  continuance  of 
whibch  amongst  us,  all  the  blessing^  of  the  British 
constitution  immediately  depend.  Tbe  weUare 
of  the  state  ako  requires  that  the  marriage  of  a 
prinoe  of  Wal^s  should  be  consummated  as 
sQim  as  cvmwM'^f^^^  wiU  permit,  in  oi;der 
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that  those  dangers  may  be  avoided  which  are 
the  result  of  a  late  marriage,  the  principal  of 
which  is  leaving  the  heir  to  the  crown  in  a  mi- 
nority, when  the  laws  of  the  country  do  not 
allow  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  functions  of 
royalty ;  a  minority  is  always  a  state  of  weak- 
ness and  distraction,  and  the  most  pernicious 
of  all  governments,  because  it  is  the  govern- 
ment of  ministers. 

Many  contradictory  opinions  have  been  ad- 
vanced relative  to  the  degree  of  intellectual  capa- 
city which  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  our 
late  excellent  sovereign  possessed,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  he  entertained  a  generous  love  for  li- 
berty, and  a  just  reverence  for  the  British  Con- 
stitution. His  celebrated  answer  to  an  eminent 
Quaker  who  waited  upon  his  royal  highness, 
to  solicit  his  favour  in  relation  to  their  bill  then 
depending  in  parliament  about  tithes,  and  to 
influence  his  friends  in  favour  of  the  Quakers, 
deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  a 
noble  specimen  of  princely  independence.  His 
answer  was  in  substance  as  follows : — "  That 
as  a  friend  to  liberty  in  general,  and  to  tole- 
ration in  particular,  he  wished  they  might 
meet  with  all  proper  favour ;  but  for  himself,  he 
never  gave  his  vote  in  parliament ;  and  to  in- 
fluence his  friends,  or  direct  his  servants  in 
theirs,  did  not  become  his  station.  To  leave 
them  entirely  to  their  own  conscience  and  un- 
derstanding, was  a  rule  he  had  hitherto  pre- 
scribed to  himself,  and  it  was  his  purpose  to 
adhere  to  it  through  the  whole  of  his  life." 

Could  any  thing  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  British  Constitution?  Such  a 
speech  from  the  mouth  of  a  prince  is  worth  a 
hundred  dissertations  against  corruption^  for  no 
employments  ever  could  corrupt,  were  ^  they 
always  understood  to  be  bestowed  and  held  on 
such  conditions.  The  weight  and  efficacy  of 
good  principles  depend  much  upon  the  dignity 


of  the  person  by  whom  they  are  recommended ; 
so  much  so,  that  even  the  vilest  principles,  when 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  greatness,  have 
been  found  to  prevail  over  the  best;  and  a 
nation  may  be  talked  into  profligacy  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years,  by  an  individual  of  an 
exalted  station,  who,  were  he  placed  in  a  lower 
sphere  of  life,  could  no  more  have  hurt  the 
morals  of  his  country,  than  he  could  have 
drained  its  wealth,  or  blasted  its  reputation. 

The  prince  had' not  been  married  many  months^ 
when  symptoms  of  those  differences  began  to 
show  themselves,  between  his  royal  father  and 
himself,  which  at  last  broke  out  into  an  open  rup* 
ture,  and  which  terminated  in  his  being  com- 
manded not  to  appear  at  court.  It  was  fully 
apparent  to  every  one  that  these  differences 
were  increased  and  fostered  by  the  princess  of 
Wales,  who  had  imbibed  a  particular  dislike  to 
the  king,  and  by  some  of  the  leading  courtiers 
of  the  day,  who  took  advantage  of  the  easy  and 
unsuspecting  disposition  of  the  prince,  to  make 
him  their  stepping-stone  toward  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  reins  of  government.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  was  informed,  that  his  revenue 
instead  of  60,000/.  per  annum,  ought  to  be 
100,000/.  from  the  civil  list,  and  he  was  ad* 
vised  to  petition  parliament  upon  the  subject. 
Although  there  was  some  truth  contained  in 
the  above  statement,  yet,  with  the  knowledge 
which  the  pretended  friends  of  the  prince  pos- 
sessed of  the  parsimonious  and  avaricious  cha- 
racter of  the  king,  it  is  certain  that  no  advice 
could  have  been  more  injudicious,  or  more 
likely  to  accelerate  the  rupture  between  himself 
and  his  royal  parent,  as  the  additional  50,000/. 
were  not  to  be  paid  from  the  public  revenue^ 
but  from  the  800,000/.  granted  to  his  majesty 
from  the  civil  list;  thus  mulcting  him  of  60,000/. 
a  year,  which  was  by  no  means  an  agreeable 
prospect  to  an  individual  of  the  diflpoutions  of 
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George  II.  Hi&  majesty  was  well  aware  that 
he,  as  .prince  of  Wales,  enjoyed  a  revenne  of 
100,000/.,  and  that  the  civil  list  had  been  aug- 
mented to  800,000/.  for  the  express;  purpose  of 
enabling  his  majesty  to  grant  a  revenue  of 
100,000/.  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  expenses 
of  his  royal  highness  were  at  this  time  63,000/. 
a-year ;  and  it  being  therefore  evident  that  a  debt 
was  accnmulating  .which  would  eventually  place 
his  royal  highness  in  a  state  of  great  embarrass* 
ment,  it  was  determined  in  the  house  of  lords, 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, expressing  the  just  sense  of  that  house, 
of  his  majesty's  great  goodness  and  tender  re- 
gard for  the  lasting  welfare  and  happiness  of 
his  people,  on  the  marriage  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  as  the  lords  could 
omit  no  opportunity  of  shewing  therr  zeal  and 
regard  for  his  majesty's  honour,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  his  family,  the  address  concluded  by 
"  humbly  beseeching  his  majesty,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  high  rank  and  dignity  of  their 
royal  highnesses,  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Wales,  and  their  many  eminent  virtues  and 
merits,  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  settle 
100,000/.  a  year  on  the  prince  of  Wales,  out  of 
the  revenue  cheerfully  granted  to  his  majesty 
for  the  expenses  of  his  civil  government,  and 
better  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
for  enabling  his  majesty  to  make  an  honourable 
provision  for  his  family,  in  the  same  manner  as 
his  majesty  enjoyed  it  before  his  happy  acces- 
sion to  the  throne;  and,  also  humbly  beseeching 
his  majesty  to  settle  the  like  jointure  on  her 


royal  highness  the  princess  of  W^es>  as  hetm^ 
jesty  had  when  she  was  princess  of  Walels ;  •  and 
assuring  his  majesty  that  the  house  would  be 
ready  to  do  everything  on  their  part  to  perform 
the  same ;  as  nothing  wonld  more  conduce  to  the 
strengthening  of  his  majesty's  government,  than 
honourably  supporting  the  dignity  of  their 
royal  highnesses,  from  whom  they  hope  to  see  a 
numerous  issue,  to  deliver  down  the  blessings, 
of  his  majesty's  reign  to  the  latest  posterity/^. 

This  was  met  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  by 
a  message  which  was  delivered  in  writing  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  which  the  diike  of 
Newcastle*  now  laid  before  parliaoient,  as  the 
ground  for  opposing  the  motion,  for  the  address 
above-mentioned.  The  following  was  the  mesr 
sage  of  his  majesty : 

His  Majestj/*s  Message  to  the  Prince  of  fVales,  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  President y  Lord  Stewarts, Lord 
Chamberlain,  Dukes  of  Richmond,  Argyle,  Newcastle, 
Earls  of  Pembroke,  Scarborough,  and  Lord  Hhfifing' 
ion ;  which,  being  in  fVriting,  was  asfolhWf  Tizi*; 
His  majesty  has  commaiiided  us  to  acquaint  jour 'royal 
highness,  in  his  name,  that,  upon  your  royal  h^ghness's 
marriage,  he  immediately  took  into  his  royal  consideration 
the  settling  a  proper  jointure  upon  the  princess  of  Wales; 
but  his  sudden  going  abroad,  and  his  late  indisposition 
since  tiis  return,  had  hitherto  retarded  the  execulioii  of 
these  his  gracious  intentions  ;  from  which  short  delay  his 
majesty  did  not  apprehend  any   inconveniencies  could 
arise,  especially  since  no  application  had,  in  any  mannier, 
been  made  to  him  upon  this  subject  by  your  royal  high- 
ness :  and  that  his  majesty  hath  now  given  orders  for  set- 
tling a  jointure  upon  the  princess  of  Wales,  as  far  as  he 
is  enabled  by  law,  suitable  to  her  high  rank  and  dignity ; 
which  he  will,  in  proper  time,  lay  before  his  parliament, 


'  *  The  duke  of  Newcastle  at  this  time  resided  in  Lincoln's-lnn-Fields.  His  residence  was  the  corner  of  Great  Qveen- 
street,  the  mansion,  part  of  which  is  over  the  low  archway,  is  now  divided  into  three  houses.  Here  this  nobleinan  lived  in 
a  style  of  eaqpense  alnu^st  unexampled.  He  had  frequently  the  Pcpe*s-^e  cut  from  thirty  legs  of  mutton  to  make  a  single 
dish  at  his  public  dinners.  Nor  would  he  ever  permit  a  suit  of  livery  which  any  of  his  servants  had  worn  te  be  sold,  but 
had  them  stored  ip  a  large  room  appropriated  for^that  purpose.  After  the  death  of  his  grace,  this  hoard  was  deared,  and 
found  its  way  into  all  the  old  clothes'-shops  in  London;  and,  for  a  lOng  time  after,  there  was  scarcely  a  cartfr,  porUlr^  or 
dustman,  who  did  not  appear  in  the  Newcastle  livery. 
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IB  oidir  %o  ke  naitirtA  cMab  iofid  dktMi,  for  iIm  be- 
nefit of  Imr  roiyal^gimekB. 

The  kivig  has  fuither  commanded  us  to  acquaint  your 
royal  hif^iness  that,  although  your  royal  highness  has  not 
thought  fit,  by  any  application  to  his  majesty,  to  desire 
that  your  allowance  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  anmim, 
which  is  now  paid  you  by  monthly  payments,  at  the. 
choice  of  your  royal  highness,  preferably  to  quarterly 
payments,  might,  by  his  majesty's  further  grace  and 
favour,  be  rendered  less  precarious^  his  magesty,  to  pre- 
vent the  bad  consequences,  which,  he  apprehends,  may 
fallow  from  die  undutiful  measures,  which,  his  majesty 
is  informed,  your  royal  h^hness  has  been  advised  to 
pursue,  vrill  grant  to  your  royal  highness,  for  his  majesty's 
life,  the  said  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  to  be 
issuing  out  of  his  ntajesty's  civil  list  revenues,  over  and 
-mbove  your  royal  highness's  revenues  arising  from  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall;  which  his  majesty  thinks  a  very 
competent  allowance,  considering  his  numerous  issue,  and 
the  great  expenses  which  do  and  must  necessarily  attend 
an  honourable  provision  for  his  whole  royal  family. 

And  to  this  message  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  letimied  a  rerbal  answer,  which  was 
in  substance  as  follows,  tiz. : 

That  his  royal  highness  desired  the  lords  to  lay  him, 
with  all  humility,  at  his  majesty's  feet ;  and  to  assure  his 
^majesty,  that  he  had,  and  ever  should  retain,  the  utmost 
duty  for  his  royal  person ;  that  his  royal  highness  was 
very  thankful  for  any  instance  of  his  majesty's  goodness 
to  him  or  the  princess,  and  particularly  for  his  majesty's 
gracious  intention  of  settling  a  jointure  upon  her  royal 
highness ;  but,  that  as  to  the  message,  the  affair  was  now 
out  of  his  hands,  and  therefore  he  could  give  no  an- 
swer to  it. 

After  which  his  royal  highness  used  many 
dutiful  expressions  towards  his  matjesty,  and 
then  added,  **  Indeed,  my  lords,  it  is  in  pther 
hands,  I  am  sorry  for  it/' 

On  this  followed  one  of  the  most  animated 
debates  which  was  ever  heard  within  the  walls 
of  the  upper  house.  Some  most  acrimonious 
epithets  were  used,  and  some  personal  sar- 
casms expressed,  which  so  excited  the  anger 


of  the  respective  parties,  that  the  authority  of 
the  chancellor  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain order  in' the  house. 

The  motion  for  the  address  was  in  the  end 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  103  to  40,  but  cer- 
tain lords  entered  their  protest  immediately, 
some  expressions  of  which  gave  so  much  um- 
brage to  his  majesty,  that  he  remembered  the 
names  of  the  protesting  lords  to  his  death.  It 
however,  contains  so  complete  an  exposition  of 
the  claim  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  ldO,000/. 
per  annum,  and  it  is  enforced  with  ila  much 
energy  according  to  the  sound  and  constitutional 
principles,  which  ought  always  to  distkiguisfa 
the  noble  legislators  of  the  kingdom,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  handed  to  posterity  as  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  freedom  which  distinguished 
our  forefathers  in  their  legislatorial  transact 
tions. 

Dissentient. 

1  •  Because  ttat  this  house  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
offer,  in  an  humble  address  to  his  majesty,  their  sense, 
upon  all.  subjects  in  which  this  house  shall  conceive  that 
the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation  are  concerned. 

2.  Because  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation, 
crown,  and  royal  family,  can  be  concehied  in  nothiug 
more,  than  in  having  a  due  and  independent  provision 
made  for  the  first-bom  son,  and  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown. 

S.  Because,  in  the  l^te  king's  reign,  100,000/.  a  year, 
clear  of  all  deductions  whatsoever,  was  settled  upon  his 
present  majesty  when  prince  of  Wales,  out  of  a  civil  list 
not  exceeding  700,000/.  a  year. 

4.  Because  his  present  majesty  had  granted  hiiA  by 
parliament,  several  funds  to  compose  a  civil  lut  of 
800)000/.  a  year,  which  we  have  very  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve bring  in  at  least  900,000/.,  and  are  more  likdy  to 
increase  than  to  diminish. 

5.  Because  out  of  this  extraordimiry  and  growing  civil, 
list,  we  humbly  conceive  his  majesty  may  be  able  to  make 
an  honourable  provision  for  the  rest  of  hi^  royal  family, 
without  any  necessity  of  lessening  that  reven,ue  which, 
in  his  own  case,  when  he  was  prince  of  Wales,  the  wisdom 
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of  fwlMMBt  a^giMlgsd  to  te  a  proper  naiiitmaiice  for 
the  fiMt-bom  wom^  wd  hdr  appwrent  of  the  crown. 

6.  Because  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  parliament  to 
expUn  the  intention  of  their  own  acts,  and  to  offer  their 
mdfice  in  pursnance  thereof.  And  though^  in  the  in- 
ferior courts  Y^f  Weilminster-hally  the  judges  can  only 
consider  an  act  of  parKament  according  to  the  lett^  and 
express  trosds  of  tiie  act^  the  parlisinent  itself  may  pro* 
cecd  m  a  higher  waj^  bj  declaring  what  was  their  sense 
in  pasBinl;  it|  4hmI  on  what  groundsy  especially  in  a  mat- 
ter recent,  and  within  the  memory  of  many  in  the  housey 
as  well  as  out  of  it. 

7.  Because  there  were  many  obvious  and  good  rea- 
sons, why  the^om  of*  lOOyOOO/.  per  annum  for  the  prince, 
was  not  specified  in  the  act  passed  at  that  time,  particu- 
larly his  being  a  ndtaor,  and  unmarried.  But  we  do  ap- 
prehend, tint  it  ii  dbvious,  Aat  die  paHiiiment  would 
not  hare  granted  to  bis  nqeaty^so  great  d  reVeooe  abbte 
that  of  die  kte  king^  but  with  tti  intention  that  100,000/: 
a  y«ar  shonM  at  a  proper  time  be  settled  on  the  prince, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  enjoyed  by  bis  royal  father 
when  he  was  prince  of  Wales  and  his  roysl  highness 
being  now  thirty  years  old,  and  most  happily  married,  we 
apprehend  it  can  nO longer  be  delayed,  without  prejudice 
to  thefaotoourbf  the  fcmily,  the  right  of  the  prince,  and 
intention  of  die  pariiament  And  as  in  many  cases  the 
ctixmti  U'  known  to  stteii  as  trustee  ibr  the  public,  upon 
grants  in  parliament';  so  we  humbly  conceive,  that  in 
this  case,  according  to  the  intention  of  parliament,  the 
crown  stands  as  trustee  for  the  prince,  for  the  aforesaid 

sum. 

8.  Because  we  do  conceive,  that  the  present  princess 
of  Wales  ought  to  have  the  like  jointure  that  her  present 
caajesty  had  wfaai  she  was  princess  of  Wales,  and  that 
it  would  be  for  the  hotaour  of  the  croWn,  that  no  distinc- 
tion whauoe^er  should  be  made  between  persons  of  equal 
rank  aaddhgnity. 

9.  Because  ite  apprehend,  that  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  diis  country,  and  ewe  of  parliament,  that  a  suit- 
able provision  independent  of  the  crown,  should  be 
made  for  die  heir-apparent,  that  by  shewing  him  early  the 
ease  and  dignity  of  independence,  he  may  learn  by  his 
own  experience,  how  a  great  and  free  people  should  be 
governed.  And  as  we  are  convinced  in  our  consciences, 
that  if  tUa  ^Mition  had  been  passed^iti  die  affirmative,  it 
would  have  prevented  al  future  un^aainess  diat  may  un- 


happily rise  upon  thi^  subject,'by  removing  the  ca\ise  of 
such  uneasiness,  and  giving  his  royal  highness  what  we 
apprehend  to  be  his  right,  we  make  use  of  the  privileges 
inherent  in  members  of  this  house,  to  clear  ourselves  to 
all  posterity  from  being  concerned  in  laying  it  aside. 

10.  Lastly,  We  thought  it  more  incumbent  upon  us 
tb  insbt  upon  diis  motion,  for  the  sake  of  dds  foyal  ft- 

r 

mily^  under  'which  i^ne  we  are  folly  eon^ced  we  can 
live  free,  and  under  die  royal  fomily  we  are  fully  deter- 
mined' we  will  live  free. 

Winchebea  and  Nottingham,       Briigmatet, 

Berkshire.  Bedford, 

Cobham,  Weymouth, 

Chesterfield,  Bathurst, 

Cardigan,  Coventry, 

^ .         Marlborough.  Ker, 

Carteret,  Suffolk. 

It  haiipened,  that  shortly  after  this  celebrated 
protest,  which  created  so  grekt  a  sensation  itt 
the  political  vnorld,  one  of  the  protesting  lords 
appeared  at  court,  and  his  majesty  perceiving 
him,  immediately  accosted  him  in  his  usual 
rough  and  uncouth  manner — ^'  You  till  be  free, 
and  I  till  be  free,  derrfare  I  vUl  be  free  of  you  ;^[ 
and  turning  his  back  upon  him,  left  the  as^ 
tonished  nobleman  to  his  own  reflections. 

This  most  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  prinoe 
of  Wales,  as  it  was  styled  by  his  mi^esty^ 
which  solely  consisted  in  attempting  to  obtain 
that  revenue  which  his  fathet  himself  enjoyed, 
tended  in  a  great  degree  to  widen  the  breach 
which  then  subsisted  in  the  royal  &mily ;  but  a 
circumstance  shortly  after  occurred,  which  not 
only  roused  the  resentnient  of  the  king  in  the 
highest  degree^  but  excited  the  curiosity  and 
interest  pf  the  whote  nation. 

The  prince  had  at  this  time  been  naarried 
nearly  fourteen  months,  and  the  country  was 
anxiously  expecting  the  announcement  of  the 
pregnancy  of  his  royal  consort.  The  motive 
which  actuated  his  royal  highness  in  keeping 
her  pregnasicy  a  secret^  is  to  this  day  cnve^ 
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Idped  in  mystery.  The  unhappy  situation  in 
which  he  stood  with  his  royal  parent,  was  sup- 
posed by  many  persons,  connected  with  the 
court  at  that  time,  to  have  some  share  in  the 
resolution  of  the  prince  to  keep  the  interesting 
situation  of  his  consort  a  secret  from  his  parents, 
(but  mature  reflection  must  have  taught  him, 
that  in  his  exalted  station,  the  preservation  of 
such  a  secret  was  next  to  impossibility,  but  it 
does  most  certainly  appear  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  mysterious  affair,  he  was  not  act- 
ing consistently  with  that  duty  which  he  owed 
his  parents,  nor  with  a  proper  regard  to  the 
saifety  of  his  princess,  nor  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  which  depend  so  greatly  upon  the 
lineal  succession  to  the  crown.  It  v^^as  not  till 
the  5th.of  July,  1737*,  that  the  prince  announced 
the  pregnancy  of  the  princess  to  the  queen,  in 
the  following  letter,  delivered  to  her  majesty 
by.  lord  North : 

M^kDAM^  Kew,  July  5,  1737. 

'  Br.  HoUings  and  Mrs.  Cannon  have  just  told  me,  jthat 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  princess's  being  with 
child.  As  soon  as  I  had  their  authority,  I  would  not  fail 
to  acquaint  your  majesty  therewith,  and  to  beg  you  to  in- 
form the  kmg  of  it  at  the  same  time.  I  am  with  all  possi- 
ble lespect, 

Madam,  your  majesty's  most  humble, 

And  most  obedient  son  and  servant, 

Frederick. 

This  was  the  first  official  information  which 
her  majesty  received  of  the  pregnancy  of  the 
princess  of  Wdes,  and,  as  the  sequel  will  tes- 
tify, it  carried  with  it  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  deliberate  secresy,  that  Dr.  Rollings  and  Mrs. 
Camion  should  only  be  induced  to  declare  their 
positive  knowledge  of  the  pregnancy  of  the 
princess  about  three  weeks  before  her  delivery, 
for  at  this  advanced  state  of  her  pregnancy,  it 
could  not  require  the  medical  sagacity  of  the 
doctor,  nor  the  obstetrical  skill  of  Mrs*  Cannon,  | 


to  determine  a  point  which  must  have  been  ap- 
parent to  the  most  common  observer.  'Three 
weeks  had,  however,  scarcely  elapsed  after  the 
announcement  of  her  pregnancy^  before  the 
princess  was  delivered,  at  St..James;s,  of  a 
daughter,  on  which  the  prince  sent  for  lord 
Harrington  and  jir  Robert  Walpole,  who  at- 
tended him  at  her  bed-side  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  His  royal  highness  was  induced 
to  take  this  step;  in  order  that  some  explanation 
which  was  demanded  by  the  king,  might  be 
given  of  the  cause  of  the  repeated  journeys  of 
his  royal  highness  from  Hampton-court  to  St. 
James's,  and  thereby  endangering  the  life  of  the 
princess  and  her  infaatiu  the  most  critical  situ- 
ation in  which  she  was  then  plaoed.  The  prince 
informed  them,  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
princess  was  come  before  her  time  or  not ;  that 
she  had  felt  great  pains  on  the  preceding  Mon- 
day, which  being  apprehended  might  prove  her 
labour,  (of  which  opinion  lady  Archibald  Ha- 
milton and  Mrs.  Payne  declared  themselves  to 
be),  he  brought  the  princess  from  Hampton- 
court  to  St.  James's ;  but  the  physicians  were 
then  of  another  opinion,  and  the  pains  ceas- 
ing and  going  ofi^,  they  returned  to  Hampton- 
court. 

On  the  Friday  following,  the  princess's  pains 

» 

returning,  he  carried  her  again  to  St.  James's ; 
when  the  physicians.  Doctors  Hollings  and  Brox- 
holme,  and  Mrs.  Cannon,  were  of  opinion  it 
might  prove  her  labour,  but  those  pains  likewiae 
going  off,  they  returned  again  to  Hampton- 
Court  on  Saturday.  The  prince  declared,  that 
he  should  not  have  been  at  Hampton-Court  on 
Sunday;  but  it  being  the  public  day,  he  feared 
it  might  be  liable  to  some  constructions  not 
favourable ;  that  the  princess  growing  ill  again 
on  Sunday,  he  brought  her  away  immediately, 
that  she  might  be  where  proper  help  and  assist- 
ance could  be  had. 
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This  explanation  was,  however,  by  no  meahd 
satis&ctory  to  the  king,  and  the  following  in- 
dignant message  was  sent  by  his  majesty  to  the 
prince,  by  lord  Essex.  It  vras  sent  from  Hamp- 
ton-Court, August  3,  J  737. 

The  king  has  commanded  me  to  acquaint  your  rojal 
highness,  that  his  majesty  most  heartily  rejoices  at  the 
safe  delivery  of  th^  princess ;  but,  that  your  carrying 
away  her  r^yal  highness  from  Hampton-Court,  the  then 
residence  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family, 
under  the  pains  and  certain  indication  of  immediate 
labour,  to  the  imminent  danger  and  hazard  boUi  of  the 
princess  and  her  child,  and  after  sufficient  warnings  for  a 
week  before,  to  have  made  the  necessary  preparations  for 


this  happy  event ;  without  acquainting  his  majesty,  or 
the  queen,  with  the  circumstances  the  princess  was  in,  or 
giving  Uiem  the  least  notice  of  your  departure  ;  is  looked 
upon  by  the  king  to  be  such  a  deliberate  indignity,  of* 
fered  to  himself,  and  to  the  queen,  that  he  has  com- 
manded me  to  acquaint  your  royal  highness,  that  be  re- 
sents it  to  the  highest  decree. 

But,  as  the  progress  and  termination  of  this 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  annals 
of  our  royal  family  will  be  better  elucidated 
by  the  letters  themselves,  than  by  any  com- 
ment of  the  historian,'  and  possessing  as  they 
do  an  uncommon  degree  of  interest,  tfaey  are 
here  subjoined. 


From  the  Prince  at  Si.  Jameis,  to  the  King  at  Hampton^court,  by  Lord  Jersey,  Jugust  3,  1737. 

Sir — ^It  is  with  all  the  mortification  imaginable,  that  1  see  by  the  message  my  lord  Essex  has  brought  me,  that  my  coming  to 
town  with  the  princess,  has  had  die  misfortune  to  displease  your  m^esty.  Permit  me.  Sir,  to  represent  to  you,  that  in  the 
pressing  situation  I  was  in  on  Sunday,  without  a  widwife  or  any  assistance,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  delay  on^  moment ; 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  failed  to  have  come  myself  to  acquaint  your  msjesty  with  it.  Besides  which,  the  greatest  *ex- 
pedition  in  the  world  could  never  have  brought  Mrs.  Cannon  in  less  than  two  or  three  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  As 
the  princess  had  had  the  cholic  for  some  days,  Mrs.  Cannon,  Dr.  HoUings,  and  Dr.  Broxhokne,  who  were  often  consulted, 
all  assured  me  she  was  not  yet -so  near  her  time,  of  which  opinion  these  two  physicians  still  were  on  Supday  at  noon ;  but  in 
case  she  bad  pains  different  from  the  choUc,  that  a  cordial  should  be  given  her,  and  that  she  should  be  brought  to  town  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  advice  I  followed  in  every  point,  and  am  very  much  concerned  that  a  case  should  happen,  in  which 
my  tenderness  for  the  princess  might  seem  one  moment  to  remove,  what  is  otherwise  first  in  my  thoughts,  the  desire  of 
shewing  my  devotion  to  your  majesty.  Besides  this,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  say  so,  the  princess  desired  me  so  ear- 
nestly at  that  time  to  carry  her  to  London,  where  all  assistance  was  nearer  at  hand,  that  I  could  not  resist  it :  For  I  could 
never  bave  forgiven  myself,  if  in  consequence  of  my  refusal,  any  accident  had  happened  to  her.  I  hope  all  this  will  move 
your  miyesty,  and  that  you  will  give  me  leave  to  lay  myself  at  your  feet  to-morrow  at  your  levee,  which  I  should  not  have 
(ailed  to  have  done  last  Monday,  if  the  queen  had  not  ordered  me  to  defer  it  till  this  day.  The  only  thing  that  has  hindered 
me  to-day,  is  the  fear  I  have  had,  since  I  have  seen  my  lord  Essex,  of  displeasing  your  majesty,  in  case  I  should  come  into 
your  presence  before  I  took  the  liberty  to  explain  to  you,  with  all  submission,  the  tme  and  only  motive  of  the  step  with 
which  yon  seem  offended.    I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect  imaginable, 

Sir,  your  majesty's  most  humble,  and  most  obedient  son,  servant,  and  subject, 

F&edebickI^ 

From  the  Prince  at  St.  James's,  to  the  Queen  at  Han^on^ourt,  by  Lord  Jersey ^  August  3^  1737 

Mad  AX — Yon  cannot  imagine  how  much  the  message  my  lord  Essex  brougkt  me  has  afflicted  me.  I  flattered  myself 
that  the  reasons  I  took  the  liberty  to  give  your  majesty,  idien  you  had  the  goodness  to  come  and  see  the  prineess,  would 
have  justified  my  departure  from  Hampton-court  to  the  king.  I  have  taken  tne  liberty  to  recapitulate  those  reasons  in  the 
letter  I  have  done  myself  the  honour  to  write  to  him  upon  that  subject,  flattering  mjraelf,  your  mijesty  will  be  so  good  to 
lead  them  your  assistance.    I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Madam,  your  most  humble,  and  most  obedient  son  and  servant, 

'  '      Fbbdebick 
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I%e  Prime,  to,  the  King,  AMguti  4^  1737»  by  Ijfrd.  Caaamrvon. 

.  9iA-"«Will  yoa'psnoit  ottitothiftat  joius  feet^  mj»  gniof  fon  the  refuBal.  I  reoehred.  lasti  oij^t^  to- make*  my  coml  to.  you  to-* 

(ifty;  1  oaimot  enpietii  Immt  miirii>  I  4iiff(»r  fctnn  bouig  deprived  of  that  honour ;  and  seeiog;  myself  out  of 'your  majesty's 

ft^TQur.    If  apy  ttmg  ^ould  oomfort  me  in.  that  misfontuoe^  it  would  be  the  innocence  of  my  intentions,  which  I  beg  your  ma- 

j.e4ty  lGi»beHeire  <^an  nentec  ba  to  offend,  you.    L  do  not  tal^e^  the  liberty  to  recapitulate  the  reasond  which  induced  me  to  leave 

Hampton-€ou];t  spt  suddenly,  but  I  fla^r  mpelf  your  majesty  will  more  easily  grant  me  tiiat  pardto  which  (  ask,  when  ymi 

reflect  on  the  condition  in  which  I  found  my^elC  with,  the  poor  princess,  at  a  time,  when  it  was  not  fit  for  me  to  delajf  a 

moment     I  take  the  liberty  then  most  earnestly  to  conjiire  your  m^esty  to  restore  me.  to  your  favour,  and  to  permit  me  to 

make  my  court  to  you  to.morrow  at  your  levecy  till  whicli  time  I  cannot  be  at  ease.    I  am,  with  all  the  respect  ima^nabre» 

StF)  your  megesty*^  most  humble,  cmd'  m()st  obedient  son,,  servant,  and  subject, 

Fredbrick. 

Mess(ageJ\fom  the>  Kiiff  oA  MampUn^courty.  to^  tA$  Fnnce  at  St.  Janm^s,^  by.  Lord  Dunmore„  Augu^  90,  1737. 

Ii>  beibg  apwueav'tbffee  weaka  since  the  prinf0«8»  was*  brought,  tp  bed^»bi3  m^Mty  hoifees.thelw  caabe  no  inconvenience  to 
ttepriiu)«fi0>  ifiMG«Hi»|)tIie;28t}ii  iii^tant.be  appoistod  fin  baptizing  the  princess,  his  gcand-daughter ;  and  having  determined, 
that  his  majesty,  the  queen,  and  the  duchesa  dfiwa§ar  of  S^e-Ootha^,shUll.be  gpd&ther  ahd  godmothers,  he  will  send  his 
lord  chamberlain  to  represent  himself,  and  the  queen's  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  represent  the  queen,  and  desires  the  prin- 
cess will  Qider  OQK  0^  tlm  ladiaaof '  Ker  badrdiambari  to.  sliand  for  the  dw^efla.  dcwag^^.of.  Saxot-Oolba^  and  the  king  will 
send  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  attend,  and  perform  the  ceremony. 

The  Prince  to  the  King^  AnguU^i  1737^  by  Lard  Cafmmjon. 

I^R— The^pr^ttoess  and  I  take  die  liberty  to  thank  your  m^esty  most  humbly  ibr  the  honour  you  intend  todft)  our,  daugh^ 
ter,  in  standing  godftidier  to  her;  the  orders  my  lord'  Dunmore  has  brought  shall  be  punctua}ty  executed.  I  should' think 
mysotf  very  happy  if  upon  that  occasion  I  might  take  the  liberty  to  come  and  dir6w  mryBelf  at  your  feeft  Nothing  could 
prevent  me  but  the  prohibition  I  have  received  from  your  majeaty.  To  be  deprived  of  your  favour  is  ti^e  thing  in  the  world* 
the  most  mortifying- to  me,  who  notonly^  respect  you,  but  (if  I  may  make  use  of  that  expression,)  most  tenderly  love  you. 
Witt  you  permit  me  once  again  humbly  to  beseech  you  to  pardon  a  fault  in  which  at  least- the  intention  had  no  share,  send 
to  permit  me  again  to  md^e  o;iy  court  to  you  at  your  levee?  I  take  the  liberty  to  coopre  you  to  grant  this  request  as  » 
thing  that  will  restore  my  quiet,    lam,  with  all  possible  submission. 

Sir,  your  majesty's  most  humbte,  and  most  obedient  son,  subjecti  ntdLservsttt; 

HBAOEAXCiq. 

I 

From  the  Prince  at  St.  Jameses,  to  the  Queen  at  Haffipton-court,  byjjord  Carnarvon,  August  20,  1737« 

Madam — {permit  me  to.  thank  you  moat  humbly,  fttrr  tbe  honour. you  think  fit  to  do  tha  princess  and  me,,  iui being  godmo« 
ther  to  our  daughter.  I  bava  taken  the  liberty  to.ratum  the  kti^^my  thanks  ia  writing,  Lhave  added  likewise  my  grief  for 
the  sitaatiou  J.  am  io^  I  beseoch^ypu.  pnce{again»  madam^fto  assist  me  with  your,  good  offices^,  which,  oan  never  be  employed 
for  your  son  in  a  more  essential  point  than  in  restoring;,  him  to  his  father's  favour.     I  am^with  all  possible  respect, 

MadaWy  yaur  most  humble,  and  most  obedient  son.  and.  servant, 

FRBDSaiCK. 

From  the  Prince  at  St.  James's,  to  the  King  at  Hamptm-ctmrt,  by  Lord  North,  August  SO,  1737. 

SiR-r-It  is  witii  all  possible  respect  that  I  take  the  liberty  to  thank  your  majesty  once  more,  for  the  honour  you  have 
thougibkttfil  to.dpjthe.  priAee8».aad  me,  iiibeiiig»  godfather  to  our  daughter.  I  cannot  let  tfaia  of^portimity.pasa^. without  oopsat- 
iilgp  my.p^iltte'  for.tbat  paidonrwhidi  l  have  so  oftenasked;  I  should  beglad  to  find  wiordsthat  could  soften,  the  pa^mal 
haar^  olryetHC-iQiV^y^  if.  there  were  any  that  could  stronger  mack  my.  grief:  and  my.  raB|Mcl^  lassuro  your  majesty  Iiwouldl 
make  use  of  thaw.  Ijheie  ramains  tbeniiothbgimom'for  me  toiaaf,  but  to  conjitieyoiiiQnce  again  to  reestablish  me:  in: 
your  favour ;  and  to  assure  you,  that  nothing  in  the  world  shall  change  the  taader  lespeot  I  owe  you,  betng- with  gnati 
submission, 

Siir^  jour  majesty's  most  humble,  and  most  obedient  son,  subject,  and  servant, 

Frede&icc. 


OV  KIN^G  OBOReS  THE'  THIRD. 

■ 

From  (he  t^rime  at  St.  Jame$*s,  to  the  Queert  tff  Hamptoft^tnert,  fy  Lord  North,  August  20,  1737. 
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Madam, — ^I  think  it  my  duty  to  thank  you  once  more  most  humbly  for  the  honour  you  have  done  the  princess  and  me  in 
gtd-modier  t0  our  daughter.  I  am  extremely  mortified  that  the^ing's  prohibition  hinders  me  from  doing  it  by  word 
of  mouth ;.  nothing,  else  should  stop  me.  I  flatter  myself  that  the  continuation  of  your  good  offices,  joined  to  the  letter  I 
have  done  myself  the  honour  to  write  to  the  king  upon  that  subject,  will  procure  me  that  permission ;  and  that  1  shall  soon 
have  the  satisfaction  to  appear  before  you  again. 

T  am,  with  all'  imaginable  respect,  madam,  your  most  humble,  and  most  obedient  s^on*  and'  s^cTvant, 

Frederick. 


Message  from  the  king  at  Hampttm^ourt,  to  tiej>rinte  at  St.  James^  By  the  Aike  af  fxrttfkim,  Suhe  of  Bkhmmti, 

and  Lord  PembroKe,  Saturday,  September  It),  1737. 

GEORGE  R. 

Ilia  professions  you»  have  iMe^  made  iii»yo«s  ktUsSyof  y^un  peeaUiis  re^^avd  to  me,  are-  fto  eoatradictory  to  all  your 
actinni^.  ihakl  caanol  suiSeB  mjiself  to  h»  imposed  upon  bg^  them* 

You:  know  Tecy  weU  you.  *did  not  give  the  least  intimajbion.  Ik»  ms'  og  to  the  q^ao^  that  the  princess  was  with  child  or 
breediag,  unti^  within  leM<  than  &  month- of  the.birth  of  the.  young  praacess :  yon  removed  the  princess  twice  in  the  week 
immediately  preceding  the  day  of  her  delivery,  from  the  place  urmy  resideaoe',  in  expeclBttioB>  as  you  have  voluntarily  de- 
clared, of  her  labour;  and.bodi/  titaftfi  upoa  jour  fettu»,.yo«  kidustriouriy.  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  me  and  the 
queen,  meaji  alicumstance  relating  to  this  important  affbir* :  and  you-  at  last,  without  giving  any  notice  to  me,  or  to  tbs 
queen^  precipitately  hiffried  the  princess,  from  Hampton-conrt,  in  a  con<iition  not  to  be  named.  After-  having  thus,  m  exe- 
cution of  your  own  determined  measures,  exposed  bod^  the  princess  aad«  her  child  to  the  greatest  perils,  you  now  plead 
surprise  and  tenderness  ioi  the  princess,,  as  the  only.motiv.es  that  occasioned  these  repeated  indignities  oflfered  to  me  and 
to  the  queeayoor  mo&ee. 

This  eltrava^ant  and  undutiful  behaviour,  in  so  essential  a  point  as  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  my  crown,  is  such  an  evidence 
of  your  premeditated  defiance  of  me,,  and  such  a  contempt  of  my  authority^  and  of  the  natural  right  bel(Higing  to  your 
parents,  a«;«annot  be  excused  by  the  pretended  innocence  of  your  intentions,  nor  palliated  or  disguised  by  specious  words 
only.  ♦ 

Bat  the  mholetenoutotyontconduet  for  a  considerable  time  has  been^so  entirely  void  of  all  real  duty  to  me,  that  I  have 
l<ag  had  reasonr-tOTbehigUy^ offisnded  with  you. 

And  until,  you  withdiaw  jpur  regard  and  confidence  from  those  by  whose  instigation  and  advice  you  are  directed  and  en- 
courage ioyiHir  unwarrantable,  behaviour  to  me  and  to  the  queen,  and  until  you  return  to  your  duty,,  you  shall  not  reside 
in  my.  palace.:  which.I  will  not  suffer  to  be  made  the  resort  of  them,  who,  undec  the  appearance  of  an  attachment  to  you, 
foment  the  di^risioii  which,  you  hasre  made  in  my  family^  and  thereby  weaken  the  common  interest  of  the  whole. 

In  thisi  situation  Lwill  receive,  no  reply  :  bat  when  your  actions  manifest  a  just  sense  of  your  duty  and  submission,  that 
may  indooa.  me.  to.  pardon  what  at  present  I  most  justly  resent 

In  themea]Ltime,,it  is^mx  plea><ufi  that  you  leave  St  James's  with  all  your  family,  when  it  can  be  done  without  prejur 
dice  or  inconvenience  to  the  princess.  I  shall  for  the  present  leave  to  the  princess  the  care  of  my  grand<-daughter,  until  a 
proper  time  calls  upon  me  to  iconsiden  of  her  education.    .  f  Signed)        G.  R. 


Lord  Btiltknore  to  £o»^  GMOkam: 


JCondM) 


My  Lordyr-Lhftve  in  m^  hands  a  letter  from  his  royal  higjiness  to  the  queen,  which  I  am  commanded  to  give  or  transmit 
to- your  lordship :  and  as*  I  am  afraid  it  might  be  improper  for  me  to  wait  on  ypH  at  Hampton-court,  I  beg  you  will  be  so 
good.as.  to  Jet  me  know  how,,  and  in  what  manner  I  may  deUv(^,.or  send  it  to  you*  If  I  may  presume  to  judge  of  my  royal 
master's,  sentiments^  he  does  not  conceive  himself  preoluded  by  the*  kiiig's  message  from  taking  this,  tfie  only  means,  of 
endeavourirg,  as»far.as  he  is  «^le,.  to  remove  his  ma^efst:£%  displeasure.         I  am,  your  lordship's  very  humble  servant, 

BALTIMORE' 
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Lord  Grantham  to  lard  Baltimore.  Segtember  15|  1737. 

My  Lord, — I  have  laid  your  lordship's  letter  before  the  queen,  who  has  commanded  me  to  return  your  lordship  the  hi* 
lowing  answer.  -        •  .    x 

The  queen  is  very  sorry  that  the  prince's  behaviour  has  given  the  king  such  just  cause  of  oflTence :  but  thinks  herself 
restrained  by  the  king^s  last  message  to  the  prince,  from  receiving  any  application  from  the  prince  upon  that  stibject 

I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's,  &c.  Graktham* 

The  Princess  from  Kew,  to  t/ie  Kirig  at  Hampton-^ourt.    Sent  by  Sir  William  Irby  to  Lord  Pembroke,  and  by  Lord 

Pembrokey  delivered  to  the  King,  September  16, 1737. 
Sir, — It  is  with  all  possible  respect  that  I  take  the  liberty  to  thank  your  majesty  most  humbly  for  the  honour  you  were 
pleased  to  do  me  in  being  godfather  to  my  daughter.  I  should  not  have  failed  to  come  myself  and  pay  my  duty  to  you  at. 
Hampton-court,  to  thank  you  by  word  of  mouth ;  but  as  I  have  at  present  the  misfortune  to  b^  debarred  that  honour,  I  hope 
your  majesty  will  not  be  displeased  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  doing  it  in  writing.  It  is  a  g^eat  aggravation  of  my  sorrow 
upon  this  occasion,  to  find,  that  by  the  prince's  tenderness  for.  me,  I  am  the  innocent  cause  of  his  disgrace ;  and  I  flatter 
myself,  if  I  had  had  leave  to  throw  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet,  I  could  have  explained  the  prince's  conduct  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  softened  your  majesty's  resentment  How  much  am  I  to  be  pitied.  Sir,  diat  an  incident  so  grateful  to  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  agteeable  to  the  public,  should  unfortunately  become  the  unhappy  cause  of  a  division  in  the  family! 
I  shall  trouble  your  majesty  no  fieurther  than  to  assure  you,-  that  as  it  is  to  you  I  owe  all  my  happiness,  so  to  you,  I  flatter 
myself,  I  shall  likewise  soon  owe  the  quiet  of  my  life. 

I  am,  with  all  the  respect  imaginable,  sir,  your  majesty's  most  humble,  and  most  obedient  daughter, 
'^  subject  and  servant,  Augusta. 

From  the  King  at  Hampton-court  to  the  Princess  at  Kew,     September  18,  1737.     Sent  by  Lord  Pembroke  to 

Sir  William  Irby^  for  the  Princess, 

I  am  sorry,  madam,  that  any  thing  should  happen  to  give  you  the  least  uneasiness.    It  is  a  misfortune  to  you,  but  not 
owing  to  me,  that  you  are  involved  in  the  consequences  of  your  husband's  inexcusable  conduct ;  I  pity  you,  to  see  ycu  flrst 
exposed  to  the  utmost  danger,  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  and  then  made  the  plea  for  a  series  of  i^peated  indignities ' 
offered  to  me.    I  wish  some  insinuations  in  your  letter  had  been  omitted,  which  however  I  do  not  impute  to  you,  as  I  am 
convinced  it  is  not  from  you  they  proceed.  G.  R. 

From  the  Princess  at  Keto  to  the  Ckieen  at  Hampton^ourt,  September  17,  1737. 

Madam, — ^I  take  the  liberty  most  humbly  to  thank  your  majesty  for  the  honour  you  did  me  in  coming  twice  to  see  me,  and 
and*  also  for  having  been  pleased  to  be  godmother  to  my  daughter.  I  am  extremely  mortified  that  I  could  not  do  it  in  per- 
son, as  I  certainly  should  have  done,  if  the  king's  otders  had  not  put  it  out  of  my  power.  I  am  extremely  concerned  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  prince  has  been  represented  to  your  majesties,  and  especially-  in  the  article  relating 
to  our  two  journeys  from  Hampton-court  to  London  the  week  before  I  was  brought  to  bed.  I  can  venture  to  assure  your 
majesty,  that  the  physicians  and  the  midwife  were  then  of  opinion,  that  I  should  not  lie  in  before  the  month  of  September,  and 
that  the  pain  I  complained  of  was  only  the  cholick ;  and  indeed,  madam,  is  it  credible,  that  if  I  had  gone  twice  to  London, 
with  the  design  and  expectation  of  being  brought  to  bed,  I  should  have  returned  to  Hampton-court?  I  flatter  myself,  that 
time  and  your  majesty's  good  offices  will  procure  a  happy  change  to  the  present  situation  of  aflairs,  which  must  affect  me 
so  much  more  sensibly,  as  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  the  innocent  cause  of  it 

'  I  am,  with  all  imaginable,  respect,  madam,  your  most  humble,  and  most  obedient  daughter  and  servant, 

AuGUStA. 

From  the  Queen  at  Hampton<owri  to  the  Princess  at  Kew,  September^,  1737. 
I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  princess,  to  hear  you  are  perfectly  recovered  of  your  lying-in ;  you  may  assure  yourself,  as  you 
have  never  offended  either  the  king  or  me,  I  shall  never  fkil  to  give  you  every  mark  of  my  regard  and  aflfection.  I  think 
it  would  be  unbecoming  either  of  us  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  unhappy  division  between  the  king  and  my  son;  and 
when  you  are  truly  informed  of  the  several  declarations  that  have  been  made  relating  to  your  journeys  from  Hampton- 
court,  by  whom,  and  to  whom,  they  were  made,  you  will  be  convinced,  that  the  conduct  of  your  husband  has  no  way  been 
misrepresented.    I  hope  time  and  due  consideration  will  bring  my  son  to  a  just  sense  of  his  duty  to  his  father ;  which  wilt 

be  the  only  means  of  procuring  that  happy  change,  which  you  cannot  more  sincerely  wish  than  I  do. 

Caroline. 
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'  The  doee  of  this  extraordinary  affair,  was  the 
exile  of  the  prince  from  the  court  of  George  IL ; 
he  then  retired  with  his  family  to  Leicester- 
house^  Leicester-square^  (the  site  now  o<!cu- 
pied  by  Leicester-place),  and  there  he  received 
the  more  pleasing  homage  of  men  of  letters 
wd  taste,  amongst  whom  was  Thomson*,  the 
celebrated  poet  of  the  Seasons. 

His  majesty,  on  this  occasion,  carried  his  re* 
sentmeht  to  that  pitch,  tliat  he  issued  an  order 
prohibiting  all  persons  from  paying  their  court 
to  their  royal  highnesses  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  which  order  was  however  daily 
infringed.  Information  of  it  being  conveyed  to 
his  majesty,  the  following  was  issued  from  the 
lord  (}fajunberlain. 

His  majesty  having  been  informed  that  due  regard  has 
uot  been  paid  to  his  order  of  the  1  Itfa  of  September,  1 757> 
has  thought  fit  to  declare  that  no  person  whatsoever,  who 
shaO  go  to  pay  dieir  court  to  their  royai  highnesses  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  shall  be  admitted  into  his 
majesty's  presence,  at  any  of  his  royal  palaces. 

(Signed)        Gravtoh. 

This  sweeping  excommunication  from  that 
circle  of  society  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
moved,  determined  the  prince  to  leave  Leices- 
ter-hons^,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  offered  him 
his  mansion  in  St  James's^^quare  as  a  tempo- 
rary residence. 

To  add  to  the  family  afflictions  which  at  this 
period  bore  with  an  such  oppressive  weight  upon 
the&ther  of  our  late  monarch,  he  was  now 
doomed  to  experience  an  accumulation  of  suf- 
fering in  the  death  of  his  mother.  She  expired 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1737.  Her  majesty 
was  taken  iU  on  tiie  9th,  after  she  had  break- 
fasted at  her  library  in  the  park.     A  most  pain- 


ful surgical  operation  was  performed  upon  her, 
but  few  hopes  were  entertained  of  her  recovery. 
Although  her  illness  was  severe  and  kfllicting 
beyond  measure,  and  attended  with  the  most 
excruciating  pain,  it  was  the  means  of  giving 
those  who  had  immediate  access  to  her,  the 
most  exalted  idea  of  her  virtues,  which  enabled 
her  to  endure  so  severe  a  trial,  not  only  with 
submission  to  the  divine  will,  but  with  a  compo« 
sure  of  temper  and  magnanimity  of  spirit  which 
amazed  all  who  surrounded  her.  Every  inter- 
val of  ease  from  her  sufferings  was  employed  in 
acts  of  devotion,  in  giving  new  proofs  of  her 
tender  love  to  those  who  were  most  dear  to 
her,  in  shewing  her  tenderest  regards  to  her 
servants,  and  m2ani£esting  her  zeal  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public. 

The  stubborn  and  unforgiving  temper  of  the 
royal  father  displayed  itself  in  this  instance,  in 
the  most  unfavourable  colours.  The  queen  ex- 
pressed her  wish,  on  her  death-bed,  that  a  re- 
conciliation should  take  place  between  the  king 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  that  she  might 
be  allowed  to  take  her  leave  of  the  latter — this 
last  request  of  the  dyiag  mother  was  refused, 
nor  was  the  son  even  allowed  to  follow  the 
sainted  remains  of  his  parent  to  their  last 
earthly  dwelling.  Heinous  indeed  must  have 
been  the  guilt  of  the  son,  to  warrant  such  ex- 
cessive severity  on  the  part  of  the  parent.-  It 
was  not  even  compatible  with  his  dignity  as  a 
sovereign— it  sullied  his  character  as  a  man — 
it  belied  all  his  pretengions  to  the  character  of 
a  christian. 

Saturday  17. 

The  body  of  her  late  Msjesty  was   interred  in  a  new 
vaalt,  in* king  Henry  Y IPs  cbapel.     The  pnmeMioa  was 


*  The  anecdote  of  thk  exquistle  btrd  shouid  never  be  forgotten.  Being  called  upon  to  recite  a  piece  of  his  poetry  before 
the  fanuly,  he  perforaied  it  witk  so  little  credk  to  his  own  powers^  that  George  Bubb  Doddington  snatched  the  MS.  from 
his  hands,  and  contiaaed  it  himself.  It  appears,  said  Thomson  to  his  royal  highness,  that  an  aiUboc  cannot  always  read  liis 
own  works.     It  matters  not,  replied  the  prince,  if  others  can  read  them  and  enjoy  their  beauties. 
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froni  the  prince's  chamber^  adjoining  to  the  house  of  lords. 
Her  pall  was  supported  by  six  dukes,  viz,,  the  dukes  of 
'  Richmond,  Montsigu,  Argyll,  Buccleugh,  St.  Albans,  and 
Kent ;  and  her  royal  highness  die  princess  Amelia  \Kas 
chief  mourner,  supported  by  two  dukes,  and  her  train  borne 
by  two  duchesses,  assisted  by  the  lord  Robert  Montagu, 
the  queen's  vice-chamberlain,  and  six  duchesses  and  ten 
countesses  were  assistants  to  the  chief  mourner.  The 
burialservice  was'read  by  the  right  Rev.  Dr.  Wilcox,  Bi- 
shop of  Rochester,  and  Dean  of  Westminster.  After 
the  burial  service  was  over,  an  anthem,  set  to  music  by 
Mr.  Handel,  was  performed  by  upwards  of  140  hands, 
from  the  choirs  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  St.  Paul's, 
and  Windsor ;  and  then  John  Anstis,  Garter  King  at  Arms, 
proclaimed  her  late  majesty's'style  and  titles,  viz. : 

Thus  it  has  pleased  Almighty  6od,  to  take  out  of  this 
transitory  life,  to  his  divine  mercy,  the  late  most  high,  most 
mighty,  and  most  excellent  princess  Caroline,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  queen  consort  of  the  most  high,  most  mighty, 
and  most  excellent  monarch  Gieorge  II.,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender 
of  the  faith ;  whom  God  bless  and  preserve  with  long 
life,  health,  and  honour,  and  all  worldly  happiness. 

The  great  bell  at  St.  Paul's,  Bow,  St.  Bride's,  and 
several  others,  tolled  from  six  in  the  evening  till  ten,  it  be- 
ing during  the  time  of  the  procession. 
The  following  is  the  inscription  on  her  majesty's  coffin. 

Depoiitum 

Seremssima  Prindpissa  CAROLINM^ 

Dei  Gratia  Regina  Consortis  Jugustis,  If  Pptentis. 

GEORGIl  Secundi,  Dei  Gratia 

Magna  Britanniie,  FrancuBj  ^  Hibemia  Regis, 

Fidei  Defensoris,  Ducis  Brunsvici  ^  Lunebergs, 

o.  A.  je. 

jtrchi  Thesaurarii  ^  Principis  Electa  ris, 

QuiZ  vixit  Annoi  lit.  Menses  viu.  Dies  xix,  4* 

Diem  obiit  Supremum  xx  Novembris, 

MDCCXXXVIL 

The  anthem  performed  at  her  m%jest/s  interment  was  as 

follows. 
The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,  and  she  is  in  bitterness^ ; 

4 

all  her  people  sigh,  and  hang  down  their  heads  to  the 
ground.     Lam.  i,  4,  11,  l6. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  she  that  was  great  among 
the  nations,' and  princess  of  the  provinces.  2  Sam.  i. 
ig.    Jjam.  i.  1  • 


She  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clodied  her ;  her  judg- 
ment was  a  robe  an{j[  a  diadem.     Job  xxix.  14. 

When  the  ear  heard  her  then  it  blessed  her,  and  when 
the  eye  saw  her  it  gave  witness  to  her.    Ver.  1 1. 

She  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  the  fatherless,  and 
him  that  had  none  to  help  him.     Ver.  12. 

Kindness,  meekness,  and  comfort,  were  on  her  tongue. 

_  « 

Ecclus.  xx<vi.  53.  V  /         . 

If  there  was  any  virtue,  and  if  there  was  any  praise,  ahe 
thought  on  these  things.     Phil.  iv.  8. 

The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance  ; 
and  the  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament. 
Psai.  cxii.  6.     Dan.  xii.  3. 

■ 

Their  bodies  are  buried  in  piece,  but  their  name  liveth 
evermore.    Ecclus.  xliv.  14. 

The  people  tell  of  their  wisdom,  and  the  congregation 
will  shew  forth  their  praise.     Ver.  15. 

Their  reward  also  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the  care  of  them 
is  vrith  the  most  high.     Wisd.  v.  15. 

They  shall  receive  a  glorious  kingdom,  and  a  beautiful 
crown  from  the  Lord's  hands.    Ver.  16. 

The  merciful  goodness  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever 
on  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  to  their  chil- 
dren's children. 

The  following  most  beautifiil  Epitaph  on  her 
majesty,  was  written  by  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  of  the  day. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  CAROLINE,. 

Queen  Consort  of  Great  Britain. 

Whose  Virtues 

Her  Friends  when  living  knew  and  enjoyed  ; 

Now  dead.  Her  Foes  confess  and  admire. 

Her  Ambition  aspir'd  to  Wisdom,. 

And  attained  it : 

To  Knowledge, 

And  it  fiUed  Her  Mmd. 

Patroness  of  the  Wise, 

And  Friend  of  the  Good : 

She  look'd,  and  modest  Merit  raised  its  head : 

She  smiVd,  and  weeping  Woe  grew  glad. 

Religion,  plain  and  simple, 

Dignified  Her  Mind, 

Despising  Shew  and  useless  Pageantry, 

Morals  clear  and  refined 

Dwelt  in  Her  Heart,  ^ 
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And  guid«d  all  Her  Actions. 
Virtue  She  loved,  beneath  Her  Smilea  it 

flourished ; ' 
Sh«  frowii'd  on  Vice^  and  it  was  put  to  abame. 

In  fine, 

Her  life  was  a  Publick  Blessing, 

Her  Death  is  an  universal  Loss. 

O  Reader  !  if  thou  doubtest  of  these  things, 

Ask  the  cries  of  the  Fatherless,  they  shall  tell  thee  ; 

And  the  tears  of  the  Widow  shall  confirm 

their  Truth ; 

The  Sons  of  Wisdom,  shall  testify  of  Her, 

And  the  Daughters  of  Virtue  bear  Her 

Witness ; 

The  Voice  of  the  Nation  shall  applaud  Her, 

And  the  heart  of  the  King  shall  sigh  Her 

Praise. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  decease  of  the  queen, 
the  princess  of  Wales  was  declared  pregnant, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  24th  of 
May,  1738,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
eight,  her  royal  highness  was  happily,  deli- 
rered  of  a  prince,  at  Norfolk-house,  who  was 
immediately  christened  by  the  name  of  George, 
our  late  most  gracious  sovereign. 

On  the  birth  of  the  prince,  the  heir  presump* 
tive  to  the  crown,  addresses  to  the  king  were 
▼oted  from  every  town  and  county  of  the  king* 
dom,  but  as  they  were  all  couched  in  the  same 
terms  of  congratulation,  mixed  with  rather  an 
exuberant  proportion  of  adulation,  it  will  he 
merely  necessary  as  a  specimen,  to  give  the 
addresses  of  the  city  of  London  on  such  an  im- 
portant event  as  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
crown. 

On  Monday  the  7th  of  June,  the  lord  mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen  waited  on  his  majesty, 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  birth  of  a  prince. 
Mr,  Baron  Thomson  made  their  compliments 
as  follows : 

Most  gracious  Sovereign, 
The  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermeo  of  the  city  of 
Loo<foD,  most  humbly  entreat  your  majesty's  peimission 


to  congratulate  your  migesty  on  the  safe  delivery  of  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  the  birth  of  a 
prince. 

These  your  majesty's  most  fiuthful  and  dutiful  sub* 
jects,  have  a  great  satisfoction  on  every  opportunity  of 
paying  their  personal  duty  to  your  majesty ;  and  it  gives 
them  die  highest  joy,  when  the  occasion  proceeds  from 
any  good  attending  your  royal  family. 

They  esteem  this  addition  to  it  as  a  very  happy  event, 
and  one  of  the  many  good  effects  of  an  alliance  formed 
by  your  majesty's  prudence  ,for  strengthening  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  and  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
nation. 

■ 

Your  ms^esty's  constant  vigilance  in  promoting  these 
good  ends,  claims  the  most  dutiful  acknowledgments 
from  all  your  majesty's  subjects :  and  your  late  most 
gracious  assurances  of  your  majesty's'  particular  care  for, 
the  protection  of  your  trading  subjects,  and  the  security 
of  their  commerce,  demand,  in  a  more  especial  manner, 
the  most  grateful  return  from  the  citizens  of,  London ; 
and  I  have  the  honour  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  you 
may  always  depend  on  their  most  affectionate  regard  to 
your  royal  person,  on  their  utmost  endeavours,  in  their 
sphere,  for  the  support  of  your  majesty's  government 
upon  all  occasions,  and  on  their  hearty  wishes  to  your 
majesty,  of  a  long,  an  easy,  and  a  happy  reign. 

His  Majesty's  most  gracious  Answer, 
1  take  very  kindly  your  congratulation  on  the  birth  of 
a  prince,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  fresh  instance  of  your 
duty  and  affection  to  me  and  my  family. 

,  To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  anA 
Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  in  Common-Council 
assembled. 

May  it  please  your  Migesty,' 

We  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  in  common  council 
assembled,  do  with  hearts  full  of  joy  approach  your 
throne,  and  humbly  beg  leave  to  offer  our  congratulations 
on  the  happy  increase  of  your  royal  family  by  the  birth  of 
a  prince,  and  therein  the  strengthening  and  establishmg 
the  rdigious  and  civil  rights  of  this  country,  and  the  ' 
liberties  of  Europe. 

We  are  so  sensible  of  the  many  blessings  of  your 
majesty's  reign,  diat  from  interest  as^  well '  as  duty,  we 
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wish  it  Imig  and  prosperous ;  and,  when  in  eourse  of 
time  dits  prince  shall  come  to  reign,  may  he,  bj  th^ 
exampleof  his  rojal  predecessors,  have  learned  to  rule  a 
free  bat  obedient  people,  and  become  ihe  guardian  of 
those  liberties,  which  by  their  precepts  be  will  have 
been  taught  to  protect. 

We  riiould  be  wanting  in  that  duty  we  owe  to  your 
majesty,  if  we  did ^not  take  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
our  joy,  and  assuring  your  majesty  of  our  iidelity  and 
affection. 

His  Majestx/*s  most  gracious  Answer. 
I  thank  yon  for  your  congratulation  on  this  occasion, 
and  for  this  mark  of  your  duty-  and  affection  to  me  and 
my  family.    The  city  of  London  may  always  depend  upon 
my  favour  and  protection. 

On  Tuesday  the  27th,  the  lord  mayor,  about 
fourteen  aldermen,  the  officers  of  the  city,  and 
common  eouncil,  in  a  grand  cavalcade,  consist- 
ing  of  eighty-four  conches,  besides  the  lord 
mayor's,  waited  on  their  royal  highnesses  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  at  their  house  in 
St.  James's  Square,  with  the  following  address 
on  the  birth  of  the  young  prince  :  , 

May  it  please  your  Ko>al  Highnesses, 
We  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council- 
men  of  the  city  of  London,  most  humbly  beg  leave  to 
attend  your  royal  highnesses,  to  express  our  joy  on  the 
increase  of  your  royal  family  by  the  birth  of  a  prince,  and 
upon  the  recovery  of  her  royal  highness. 

May  your  royal  higlinessies  become  the  happy  parents 
of  a  numerous  ofispring,  to  be  a  delight  to  his  majesty 
and  your  royal  highnesses,  to  give  joy  to  his  majesty's 
subjects,  and  strengthen  every  part  of  our  Constitution. 

We  doubt  not  but  by  your  royal  highnesses'  care,  this 
young  prince  wiH  be  early  taught  those  virtuous  maxims, 
which  aloiie  can  make  a  prince  and  people  happy ;  and 
that  by  the  ei^aiuple  of  his  miyesty,  and  your  royaf  high- 


nesses, he  will  leam^  di»t  thf  gloiyj  a^  weD  as  security  of 
the  throne,  must  be  fiounded  b  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  the  people. 

To  which  his  royal  highness  returned  this 
answer : 

My  Lord,  and  Gentlemen, 
I  return  you  my  thanks,  and  those  of  the  princess,  for 
this  new  instance  of  your  duty  to  the  king,  and  of  your 
affection  to  me.  My  son,  I  hope,  may  cjamp  in  time  to 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  a  free  people,  which  his  majesty 
now  enjoys ;  and  it  shall  be  my  constant  ewe  to  instruct 
him,  that  true  loyalty  cau  only  be  the  result  of  liberty 

They  all  had  the  honour  to  kiss  their  royal 
highnesses'  hands. 

It  is  certain  that  the  scandalo^is  prostitution 
of  addresses,  and  the  answers  to  them  in  some 
reigns,  have  been  the  cause  that  very  little 
weight  is  attached  to  them.  It  must,  however, 
be  conceded,  that  on  this  occasion,  the  address 
of  the  city  of  London  was  both  natural  and  un- 
affected, and  consistent  with  the  greatest 
trading  body  in  the  world.  If,  however,  we 
consider  the  answer  of  his  royal  highness,  it 
breathes  all  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  aught 
to  animate  the  breast  of  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  this  kingdom.  As  fiair  as  words 
can  go,  Cato  nor  Brutus  could  have .  expre^d 
themselves  so  strongly  in  behalf  of  liberty*. 

On  Monday  the  21  st  of  June,  the  ceremony 
of  baptizing  the  young  prince  was  performed 
by  the  right  reverend  the  lord  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, rector  of  St  James's,  \V^estmin£Aer,  in  his 
royal  higfaness's  apartment  in  Norfolk-bouse. 
The  godfathers  were  the  king  of  Sweden,  re- 
presented by*  lord  Baltimore,  and  the  duke  of 
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^  Lst  na  compare  ihe  axvswer  which  was  given  at  this  time  by  the  you^g  French  king,  to  the  remonstranoes  of  his  parUa 
meat,  presented  by  the  deputies,  with  the  first  ptesident  at  their  hesuL 

Gentlemen — I  will  order  every  point  you  advance  to  be  examined.    I  know  that  somethings  are  false,  and  misrepresented. 
1  sent  to  acquaint  you,  that  your  remonstrances  were  to  no  effect,  though  they  itazt  2Lnd  fatigue  me  very  madi.    I  take  it. 
extremely  ill,  that  my  parliament  should  presume  to  concern  themselves  about  the  right  of  my  kintfdom^  which  belongs  only 
to  me,  and  for  which  I  am  accountable ! '  * 
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SaxeXrothfty  repredenfed  by  the  ttarquis  of 
Carnarvon.  Tlie  godmother  waa  the  queen  of 
Prussia,  represented  by  lady  Charlotte  Edwin. 
The  name  of  the  prince,  pronounoed  on  this 
occasion  by  [lord  Baltimorei  waa,  George  Wil* 
liam  Frederick. 

On  the  birth  of  our  late  80vereign»  the  situa- 
tion of  his  father  was  little  better  than  that  of  a 
private  gentleman  of  independent  fortune.  He 
had  not  a  single  guard  to  attend  him,  nor  a 
sentry  at  Norfolk-house.  He  walked  about 
the  streets  of  London  as  a  gentleman,  or  a  mer- 
chant ^oing  about  his  business ;  and,  he  has 
been  knowrn  to  buy  an  apple  from  a  barrow- 
woman,  and  eat  it  as  he  walked  along.  U^ 
frequented  the  shops,  and  made  his  own  pur- 
chases, nor  was  the  rank  of  the  purchaser 
known  until  the  articles  were  desired  to  be 
sent  to  Norfolk-house.  This  simple  and  unos- 
tentatious mode  of  life,  endeared  him  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  people,  and  the  absence  of  all 
guards  or  military  protection  about  him,  occa- 
sioned the  following  lines  td  be  sent  to  him : 

Some  I  have  heard  who  speak  this  with  rebuke. 
Guards  should  attend  as  well  the  prinee  as  duke : 
Guards  should  'protect  from  insult  Britam*s  heir^ 
Who  greatly  merits  all  the  nation's  carew 
Pleas'd  with  the  honest  zeal,  they  thus  express, 
I  tell  them  what  each  stateman  must  confess ; 
Ko  guard  so  stroiq;,  so  nobk,  e'er  can  proine^ 
As  fliat  which  Frederick  has— a  peofh^i  hoe. 


The  following  description  of  the  celebration 
of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  late 
sovereign  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest, 
as  it  is  not  only  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the 
amusements  which  distinguished  that  period  of 
our  history,  but  it  will  shew  at  what  an  early 
age,  prince  George  was  appointed  colonel  of  a 
corps  of  Lilliputians. 

On  Thursday  the  a4th  of  May  1739,  a  pro- 
digious concourse  of  nobility  and  gentry  as- 
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sembled  at  NorfeUt-bouaef  to  coBgiatolate  the 
prince  uid  prineess  of  Wales  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  prince  George ;  sixty  youths, 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  sons  of  eminent 
citizens,  having  formed  themsdves  into  a  Lilli- 
putian company  of  foot  soldiers,  were  brought, 
in  the  true  military  costume,  in  hackney  coaches 
to  Norfolk-house,  wheh  the  prince  ordered 
them  to  alight,  and  enter.  Accordingly  they 
marched  in  with  drums  beating,  colours  flying, 
and  a  full  band  playing  the  most  celebrated 
martial  airs  before  them.  The  Lilliputian  corps 
having  been  formed  into  a  line  in  the  great 
hall,  were  admitted  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
had  the  honour  to  kiss  the  hands  of  prince 
George;  then  only  a  year  old,  prince  Edward, 
and  [princess  Augusta.  Prince  George  was 
equipped  d  la  mUitaire,  with  a  hat  and  feather. 
After  they  had  performed  their  exercise,  their 
captain,  master  Wiarman,  humbly  requested  of 
his  royal  highness,  that  prince  George  might 
be  their  colonel,  which  his  royal  highness  plea- 
santly complied  with,  and  the  cplours  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  prince ;  but  they 
not  being  able  to  grasp  them,  he  let  them  fall 
upon  the  ground,  on  which  the  prince  of  Wales 
returned  them  to  the  captain,  saying,  he  hoped 
when  their  colonel  was  a  man,  he  ^ould  not 
desert  the  stsuadard  of  Ins  country ;  and  History 
can  tdl  he  has  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  his  parent. 
His  royal  highness  ordered  the  Lilliputiaii 
corps  to  be  entertained  at  the  Gloucester  Ta- 
vern in  Pall-Mall,  and  afterwards  to  betrarefuUy 
conducted  home  to  their  parents. 

Some  symptoms  of  indisposition  manifesting 
themselves  in  prince  George  in  the  month  of 
August;  change  of  air  was  preseribed  for  hira 
by  his  physicians,  and  his  royal  parents  deter- 
mined to  remove  him  to  Tunbridge-Wells, 
where  they  arrived  on.  the  9th.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  ^wn,  they  were  met  by  200  of  the  i&ha- 
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bitsints  all  on  horseback,  with  cockades  in  their 
hats,  when  one  of  them  delivered  the  Mowing 
address : 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highnegses, 
To  permit  me,  in  the  name  of  the  minister  and  prin-, 
cipal  inhabitants  of  Tunbridge-Wells,  to  congratulate 
your  foyal  highnesses  on  your  arrival  in  this  country ;  a 
country  ever  zealous  for  its  liberties,  and  remarkable  for 
its  loyalty.  The  many  blessmgs  we  enjoy  under  hb  ma- 
jesty's auspicious  reign,  must  render  every  branch  of  his 
royal  house  most  dear  to  us,  whilst  there  remains  a  sense 
of  gratitude  and  duty. 

Therefore  it  is  our  sincerest  wish,  that  those  amiable 
pledges  of  your  royal  loves,  which  the  Almighty  has 
blest  you  with,  may  beget  a  long  race  of  kings  and 
heroes,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

^  To  which  his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to 
give  the  following  answer : 

Gentlemen, 
We  return  you  many  thanks  for  dib  kind  address 

In  the  early  part  of  1740,  an  address  was 
presented  by  the  house  of  peers  to  his  majesty, 
QTL  which  he  was  pleased  to  order  a  proclama- 
tion to  be  published,  directing  that  the  issue  of 
their  royal  highnesses  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Wales  be  publicly  prayed  for  in  all  churches 
and  chapels  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
orders  were  sent  accordingly  to  the  archbishops 


and  bishops.  The  following  form  and  order 
were  appointed  to  be  observed  by  his  majesty 
in  council : 

'*  Their  royaljliighnesses  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
the  duke,  the  princesses,  the  issue  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  and  aU  the  royal  family.'' 

m 
« 

As  it  was  found  that  the  country  air  agreed 
better,  not  only  with  the  princess  of  Wales, 
but  also  with  her  young  promising  progeny,  the 
royal  princess  removed  to  Cliefden,  having 
previously  resided  for  some  time  at  Epsom.  It 
was  in  removing  from  the  latter  place  that 
prince  George,  the  princess  Augusta,  and  the 
other  prince  and  princess  were  attacked  on 
Hounslow-heath,  by  two  highwaymen,  who  rode 
up  to  the  coach,  in  expectation  of  finding  a  rich 
booty ;  but  on  being  informed  whose  children 
were  in  it,  they  took  prince  George  by  the 
hand,  and  shaking  it  heartily,  said,  God  bless 
you  and  your  brother  and  sisters ;  we  will  not 
hurt  you.  Meeting,  however,  soon  after  with 
another  coach,  containing  the  nurses  and  at- 
tendants, they  did  not  stand  upon  any  cere- 
mony with  them,  but  robbed  them'  of  a  consi- 
derable booty. 

One  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  change  of 
ministry  in  1742,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  *  by 


•  The  following  character  of  sir  Robert  Walpdc  was  found  among  the  papers  of  an  eminent  Scot  lately  deceased:   it  i$ 
not  only  written  with  judgment,  but  such  a  strong  rein  of  originality  runs  through  it,  that  I  am  certain  it  wUl  be  perused 

with  interest  i.       .  j  ■« 

•*  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  man  of  abihty,  not  of  gemus;  good  natured,  not  virtuone ; 
constant,  not  magnanimous ;  moderate,  not  equitable.  His  virtues,  in  some  instances,  are  free  from  the  alloy  of  those  vice  a 
which  usually  accompany  such  virtues  ;  he  is  a  generous  friend,  without  being  a  bitter  enemy.  His  vices,  in  other  instances, 
are  not  compensated  by  those  virtues,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  them ;  his  want  of  enteiprise  is  not  attended  with  frugality. 
The  private  character  of  the  man  is  better  than  the  public;  his  virtues  more  than  his  vices;  his  fortune  greater  than  his 
fiwie  With  many  good  qualities  he  ha^  incurred  the  public  hatred.  With  a  good  capacity  he  has  not  escaped  ridicule.  He 
would  have  beeft  esteemed  worthy  of  his  high  station,  had  he  never  possessed  it :  and  is  better  qualified  for  the  second  than 
for  the  first  place  in  any  government  His  ministry  has  been  more  advantageous  to  his  family  than  to  the  public ;  better  for 
his  age  tiian  for  posterity,  and  more  pernicious  by  bad  precedent  than  by  real  grievances.  During  his  time,  trade  has  flou- 
rished,  liberty  has  decreased,  and  learning  gone  to  rum.  As  I  am  a  man,  I  love ;  as  I  am  a  scholar,  I  hate  him ;  as  I  am  a 
Briton,  1  wish  his  fall ;  and  were  I  a  member  of  either  house,  I  would  give  my  vote  for  removing  him  from  St  James's ;  but 
lAould'  be  glad  to  see  him  retire  to  Haughton-hall,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  m  ease  and  pleasure.'' 
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imbecility,  or  by  his  want  of  energy,  had 
placed  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  the  greatest 
embarrassment,  was  the  reconciliation  of  his 
majesty  with  the  prince  of  Wales.  This  cir- 
cumstance  threw  anew  light  upon  the  protract- 
ed and  unhappy  differences  which  had  so  long 
existed  between  the  royal  relatives,  as  it  went 
to  prove  that  the  reconciliation  was  not  retard- 
ed so  much  by  the  implacable  disposition  of  his 
majesty,  which  was  always  represented  to  the 
prince  to  be  so  great  as  to  close  every  avenue 
to  the  accommodation,  as  by  the  intrigues  of 
party  spirit,  and  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
prince  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  ministers 
of  the  day.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  prince 
had  attached  to  himself  a  party  of  no  common 
rank  and  interest  in  the  country,  and  who  ab- 
sented themselves  from  court,  on  account  of 
this  attachment  to  his  royal  highness,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  order  already  alluded  to, 
which  had  been  issued  by  his  majesty.  Amongst 
these  were  the  dukes  of  Beaufort,  Bedford, 
Argyle,  Bridgwater,  Roxburgh;  marquess  of 
Carnarvon;  earls  of  Derby,  Denbigh,  West- 
moreland, Winchelsea,  Thanet,  Sandwich,  Car- 
lisle, Aylesbury,  Litchfield,  Scarborough,  Coven- 
try,  Oxford,  Aylesford,  Halifax,  Macclesfield, 
Damley,  Barrymore,  Inclagreen,  Gronard,  with 
about  250  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  of 
the  country  in  rank  and  tsdent.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  a  minister  entering  upon  office 
would  not  gladly  add  this  shining  phalanx  to 
his  forces ;-  and  it  is  certain  that  in  no  period  of 
our  history  were  the  intrigues  of  party  carried 
to  a  greater  extreme  than  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.    Mr.  Landys  aad  Lord  Carteret*  were  well 


aware  that  the  reconciliation  of  his  majesty 
witi  his  son,  would  be  immediately  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  those  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men at  court,  who  had  estranged  themselves 
by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter ;  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
they  held  their  offices,  they  sought  for  every 
means  by  which  their  influence  or  their  patron- 
age could  be  increased.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  an  improbable  conjecture,  when 
the  talents  and  the  character  of  what  may  be 
denominated  the  opposition,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  the  reconciliation  of  the  royal 
relatives  took  its  origin  more  from  the  political 
intrigues  of  the  day,  than  from  any  decided 
turn  of  parental  affection  in  the  royal  breast. 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  his  royal  high- 
ness was  received  at  court,  must  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  king  in  the  most  kind  and  af- 
fectionate manner ;  it  was  the  most  splendid 
court  during  the  whole  reign  of  his  majesty, 
and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  eagerness  with 
which  particular  individuals  pressed  forward  to 
congratulate  him,  who  had  hitherto  considered 
the  pestilence  to  rage  within  the  sphere  in 
which  he  moved.  Amongst  the  sycophants  a 
Mr.  Vane  particularly  distinguished  himself; 
and  on  his  approaching  the  prince  to  offer  to 
him  his  congratulations,  the  prince  cast  an  in- 
dignant  look  upon  him.  and  turning  away,  he 
exclaimed,  "A  vane's  a  weathercock, which  turns 
with  every  gust  of .  the  wind,  and  therefore  I 
dislike  a  vane."  The  rejoicings  on  thid  import- 
ant event  were,  however,  not  confined  to  the 
court ;  they  were  general  throughout  the  coun- 


*  An  anecdote,  not  generally  known,  is  related  of  George'  II.,  who  sent  to  Mr.  Sandys  to  consult  him  on  the  formation 
^  the  new  ministry.  It  was  the  particular  desire  of  Mr.  Siandys,  that  Lord  John  Carteret  should  form  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  administration,  and  this  circumstance  was  privately  communicated  to  his  majesty.  When  Mr.  Sandys,  therefore^ 
inquired  of  bis  majesty,  whether  he  wa,s  to  be  intrusted  with  a  carte  hlanehe  in  the  formation  of  the  ministry,  his  majesty 
replied  **  No,  I  yill  give  something  better,  I  vill  give  you  a  Carteret.*' 
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try.  London  wa»  illuminated,  bonfires  were 
to  be  seen  blazing  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  other  demonstrations  of  joy  appeared  to 
resemble  more  the  triumph  of '  a  victory,  than 
the  reconciliation  of  a  &ther  to  his  son*. 

The  prince  of  Wales  with  his  family  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  Carlton-house,  where 
a  guard  was  ordered  to  attend  upon  him. 

The  education  of  prince  George  now  began  to 
claim  the  particular  attention  of  his  royal  £Bither, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  deeply  impressed  with 
the«magnitude  of  the  trust,  which  now  reposed 
on  him. 

If  there  be  a  trust  in  life,  which  calls  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  man  who  undertakes  it 
more  strongly  than  any  other,  it  is  that  of  the 
education  of  an  heir  apparent  to  a  crown.  The 
training  such  a  pupil  is  a  task  indeed ;  how  to 
open  his  mind  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, without  letting  in  that  knowledge  which 
inclines  to  evil ;  how  to  hold  oif  flattery,  and  yet 
admit  of  familiarity ;  how  to  give  the  light  of  in- 
formation, and  shut  out  the  false  colours  of  se- 
duction ;  demands  a  judgement  for  distinguish- 
ing, and  an  authority  for  controlling,  which  few 
governors  in  that  delicate  situation  ever  pos- 
sessj^  or  can  long  retain.  To  educate  a  prince, 
bom  to  reign  over  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
people  of  the  world,  upon  the  narrow  scale  of 
secret  and  sequestered  tuition,  would  be  an 
abuse  of  coinmon  sense ;  to  let  him  loose  upon 
the  world  is  no  less  hazardous  in  the  other 
extreme,  and  each  would  probably  devote  htm 
to  an  inglorious  destiny.  That  he  should  know 
the  leading  characters  in  the  country  he  is  to 
govern,  be  familiar  with  its  history,  its'consti- 
tiition,  manners,  laws,  and  liberties,  and  cor- 


rectly comprehend  tiie  duties  and 
of  his  own  hereditary  office,  are  points  that  no 
one  will  dispute,  lliat  he  should  travel  through 
his  kingdom  cannot  be  doubted,  not  merely 
in  search  of  pleasure  and  Amusement,  but  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  its  com- 
meroial  and  agricultural  interests ;  but  whether 
those  excursions  should  reach  into  other  states, 
politically  connected  with  or  opposed  to  his 
own,  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,, 
but  must  depted  on  personal  circumstances, 
and'  an  adherence  to  the  Constitution  over 
which  he  is  destined  to  preside.  Splendour 
he  may  be  indulged  in,  but  excess  in  that,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  ought  to  be  avoided,  for  the 
mischiefs  cannot  be  numbered  which  it  will 
entail  upon  him ;  excess  in  expense  will  subject 
him  to  obligations  of  a  degrading  sort ;  excess 
in  courtesy  will  lay  him  open  to  the  forward 
and  assuming,  raise  mountains  of  expectation 
about  him,  and  all  of  them  undermined  by  dis- 
appointment ready  charged  for  explosion,  when 
the  hand  of  Presumption  shall  set  fire  to  the 
train.  Excess  in  pleasure  will  lower  htm  in 
character,  destroy  healdi,  respect,  and  timt  be* 
coming  dignity  of  mind,  that  conscious  recti- 
tude, which  is  to  direct  and  support  him  when 
he  becomes  the  dispenser  of  justice  to  his  sub- 
jects, the  protector  and  defender  of  their  reli- 
gion, the  model  for  their  imitation,  and  the 
sovereign  arbiter  of  life  and  death  in  the  exe- 
cution of  every  legal  condemnation.  To  court 
popularity  is  both .  derogatory  and  dangerous, 
nor  should  he  who  is  destined  to  rule  over  the 
whole,  condescend  to  put  himself  in  the  league 
of  a  party.  To  be  a  protectbr  of  learning,  and 
a  patron  of  the  arts,  is  worthy  of  a  prince,  but 


*  To  shew  the  temper  and  opinion  of  the  people  at  this  time,  an  effigy  was  carried  about  the  streets  of  London,  whicW 
represented  Sir  Robert  Walpole  sitting  between  the  king  and  the  prince,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Sir  Robert  issued  a  large 

scroll,  on  which  was  inscribed, **•  I  have  added  to  the  debt  of  the  n<^tion ;  I  haye  substracted  from  its  glory ;  I  hare  multi-' 

plM  its  embarrassments ;  and  I  have  divided  its  royal  family.** 
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let  him  beware  how  he  msku  himsdf  into  a 
pedant,  or  a  virtuoso.  It  is  a  mean  talent  which 
excds  in  trifles ;  the  fine  arts  are  more  likely 
to  flourish  under  a  prince,  whose  ignorance  of 
them  is  qualified  by  general  and  impartial  good- 
will towards  their  professors,  than  by  one  who 
is  himself  a  dabbler;  for  such  will  always  have 
their  &vourites  and  finrouritism,  and  never  fails  to 
irritate  the  minds  of  men  concerned  in  the  same 
studies,  and  turns  the  spirit  of  emulation  into 
the  gall  of  acrimony. 

Above  all  things  it  should  be  the  inviolable 
maxim  of  a  prince,  to  distinguish  strongly  and 
pointedly  in  his  attentions  between  men  of  vir- 
tuous morals,  and  men  of  vicious.  There  is 
nothing   so  glorious   and  at  the    same  time 

« 

nothing  so  easy ;  if  he  bestows  his  smile  upon 
the  worthy  only,  he  need  be  at  little  pains  to 
fiixiwn  upon  the  profligate ;  all  such  vermin  will 
crawl  out  of  his  path,  and  shrink  away  from 
his  presence.  Glittering  talents  will  be  no 
passport  for  dissolute  morals,  and  emulation 
will  then  be  reckoned  in  no  other  case  but  that 
of  virtue ;  men  will  not  choose  crooked  pas- 
sages and  bye  alleys  to  preferment,  when  the 
broad  highway  of  honesty  is  laid  open  and 
straight  before  them.  A  prince,  though  he 
gives  a  good  example  in- his  own  person,  what 
does  he  profit  the  world  if  he  draws  it  back 
again  by  the  bad  example  of  those  whom  he 
employs  and  favours  ?  Better  might  it  be  for 
a  nation  to  see  a  libertine  on  its  throne  sur- 
rounded by  virtuous  counsellors,  than  to  contem- 
plate a  virtuous  sovereign. delegating  his  autho- 
rity to  unprincipled  and  licentious  servants. 

The  king  who  declares  his  resolution  of  counte- 
nancing die  virtuous  only  amongst  his  subjects, 
speaks  the  language  of  an  honest  man ;  if  he 
makes  good  hiis  declaration,  he  perfomis  the 
functions  of  one,  and  earns  the  blessings  of  a 
righteous  king ;  a  life  of  glory  in  this  world. 


and  an  immortality  of  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  his 
late  majesty  came  into  the  world  at  the  term  of 
seven  months,  and  yet  his  constitution  ^was 
sound  and  vigorous.  .  The  innate  goodness  of 
his  heart  exhibited  itself  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  his  general  dispositions  had  a  tendency  to 
whatever  was  amiable  and  pleasing.  The  &!« 
lowing  anecdote^  when  he  was  yet  in  petticoats, 
will  fully  justify  the  above  remarks.  It  has 
been  kindly  transmitted  by  the  descendant  of 
the  individual  who  was  present  when  the  cir- 
cumstance took  pl&ce :  ''  I  had  the  honour," 
he  says,  ''  when  the  present  prince  of  Wales 
was  in  petticoats,  to  be  in  the  nursery  with 
him,  when  a  poor  man  presented  himself  at  the 
window;  the  prince  was  then  playing  with 
half-a-crown.  '  Nurse,'  says  he,/  let  me  give 
that  poor  man  my  money.'  '  Sir,'  answered  the 
nurse,  *  your  royal  highness  may  be  deceived, 
for  he  may  not  deserve  notice.^  *  I  am  sure,' 
said  the  prince,  '  there  must  be  notice  taken  of 
him,  for  he  looks  very  sick,  and  is  almost 
naked :  you  know  I  only  play  with  the  money, 
but  when  the  poor  man  has  got  it,  he  will  buy 
victuals  and  clothes  with  it,' " 

From  the  secluded  state  in  which  his  late 
majesty  passed  the  early  days  of  his  youth, 
which  was  partly  owing  to  the  particular  dis- 
positions of  his  father,  and  after  his  decease, 
to  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  court,  the 
myrmidons  of  which  used  every  endeavour 
to  blacken  and  defame  the  character  of  his 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  most  affectionately 
attached,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  most 
minute  particulars  were  treasured  for  the  future 
historian  of  his  life,  or  that  many  which  then 
floated  upon  the  stream  of  popular  report  have 
not  been  swept  away,  and  lost  in  the  vortex  of 
oblivion. 
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It  will  not  here  be  neo^ssary  to  enlarge  ob 
the  supposed  errors  or  defects  of  his  educatioo 
under  lord  Bute,  which  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  by  systematic  rules,  if  not  ,upan 
generous  and  enlightened  principle**  A  par* 
tidity  more  &an  was  due  to  Scotland  is  said 
to  have  been  insinuated  by  that  nobleman  into 
the  mind  of  his  pupil.  The  truthi  however^  of 
this  charge  rests  upon  no  solid  foundation.  In 
process  of  time  lord  Bute  succeeded  to  the 
ministry.  That  he  brought  forward  his  coun- 
trymen is  true  enough,  but  it  was  by  extending 
ta  them  the  patronage  /of  office,  not,  except  in 
some  few  instances,  by  directly  introducing 
them  to  the  personal  favour  of  thfe  king. 
Among  the  exceptions  must  be  placed  Mr. 
Charles  Jenkinson,  father  to  the  present  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  who,  in  early  life,  held 
the  humble  but  not  unimportant  office  of  private 
secretary  in  lord  Bute's  household,  and  was 
the  supposed  medium  of  a  secret  intercourse 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  favourite,  when  the 
latter  had  ostensibly  retired.  As  these  matters, 
however,  will  be  treated  on  more  fully  in  the 
history  of  lord  Bute's  ministry,  we  shall  confine, 
ourselves  at  present  to  those  particular  chrcum*- 
stances,  which  in  the  course  of  his  education 
appeared  to  have  a  predominant  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  young  prince.  Although  lord 
Bute  may  exonerate  himself  from  the  charge 
of  partiality  to  his  countrymen,  which  has  no 
particular  relation  to  the  early  years  of  our 
late  sovereign,  yet,  he  cannot  wholly  wipe 
away  the  reproach  which  attaches  to  him  for 
having  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  mind  of 
his  pupil  those  principles  which  are  repugnant 
to  the  true  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  aim  of  the  directors  of 
the  king's  education,  to  fill  his  mind  with  high 
prerogative  prejudices  and  tory  predilections, 
more  befitting  a  despot  of  the    Stuart  line, 


than  a  successor  of  William  III.    This  charge 
is  a  stain  upon  the  memory  of  lord  Bute»  from 
whidi  hift  wamtest  jpartizans  cannot  exone* 
rate  him.    There  is  little  doubt  tfaiat  his  lord* 
sbip  endeavoured  to  assimilate  the  politiGal 
principles  of  the  young  prince  to  those  by 
which  he  hiinself  was  actuated,  and  by  which 
it  was  his  design  to  rule  the  em{Hre,  when  his 
pupil  should  ascend  the  throne.    To  this  end 
the  liberal  plans  of  the  prince's  preceptors  were 
baffled.    The  course  of  instruction  which  they 
suggested  for  hini  was  set  aside  by  lord  Bute's 
interference.  A  work  written  by  father  Orleans, 
a  jesuit,was  made  the  manual  of  the  future  sove- 
reign of  these  realms.    When  doctor  Hayter, 
bishop  of  Norwich,-  engaged  doctor  Tucker  to 
prepare  an  elementary  work  on  the  principles 
of  commerce  and  of  political  economy,  as  a  fit 
subject  of  study  for  the  chief  of  a  free  and 
commercial  kingdom,  the  noxious  influence  of 
the  earl  was  employed  to  frustrate  this  salutary 
project,  and  the  worthy  l»shop  resigned.    Lord 
Harcourt   who    was    the    prince's    governor, 
demanded  an  audience  of  George  II„  to  com- 
plain of  the  mischievous  attempts  which  were 
made  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  a  predilection  for  tory  doctrines,  and  no 
satisfaction  being  afibrded  him  by  his  majesty, 
lord  Harcourt  gave  in  his  resignation  at  the 
same  time  with  the  bishop,  in  December  1752. 
Some  of  the  points  insisted  on  by  his  lordship 
on  the  Ant  qua  rum  of  his  continuance  in  oflice 
were,  that  Andrew  Stone,   a  firiend  of   lord 
Bute,    a  Mr.  Scott,   (recommended  by    lord 
Bolingbroke,)  and  Cresset,  a  creature  oi  the 
princess  of  Wales,  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  establishment.    Lord  Bute's  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  mislead  his  pupil,  altogether  failed  of 
success.     There  aever   existed  a  sovereign, 
indeed  it  ihay  be  doubted,  if  there  has  ever 
lived  a  well-educated  English  gentleman  more 
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wannly  attadied  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people,  or 
more  firm  in  his  determination  to  guard  both 
invidale,  than  our  late  lamented  monarch ;  and, 
that  this  iM  no  false  nor  inflated  panegyric,  will 
be  evident  from  various  acts  which  he  com- 
mitted during  his  long  and  momentous  reign. 

Under  the  tutors  who  were  selected  for  him, 
the  acquirements  of  the  prince  were  neither 
rery  extensive,  nor  very  important.  The  gene- 
ral course  of  his  education  8eem»  to  have  been 
guided  more  with  a  yiew  to  the  btoiness  of 
life,  than  to  its  einbdlisfaments*  He  made 
9mall  progress  in  classical  learning,  nor  weiie 
his  advances  in  R<!>man  literature  calculated 
to  BSSord  hiffl  a  lively  enjoyment  of  its  beauties^ 
In  the  Greek  he  was  still  more  deficient ;  but 
he  spoke  the  modem  languages  with  ease  and 
elegance.  He  studied  early,  and  correctly 
understood  the  history  of  modem  times,  and 
the  just  relations  of  England  with  the  other 
states  of  Europe.  But  the  conscientiaus  strict- 
ness in  morals,  and  the  uniform  impressions 
of  piety  which  he  so  strikingly  displayed  in 
every  situation  of  life,  are  the  most  undeniable 
pixx^,  that  in  the  most  essential  points;  tiie 
cttltivatioB  c^his  mind  had  not  been  neglected. 

From  the  restricted  nature  of  his  late  majes* 
ty*s  education  and  habits,  his  character  assum- 
ed a  certain  degree  of  sedateness,  and  he  was 
remarkable,  through  life,  for  his  attention,  and 
the  correctness  of  his  conduct  on  the'  most  try- 
ing occasions,  to  which  his  exalted  rank  ex- 
posed him.  This  line  of  character  was  never 
more  strongly  mariced  than  in  the  advice  which 
he  gave  to  his  mother,  to  treat  with  the  most 
perfect  contempt  and  disregard  all  those  idle, 
malicious,  and  insinuating  reports,  which  were 
disseminated  against  her,  from  the  most  base 
and  unjustifiable  motives.  On  one  occasion, 
when  she  was  greatly  affected,  even  to  tears. 


by  the  populace  publicly  burning  the  effigies  of 
herself  and  the  noblemen  under  whose  super* 
intendence  he  then  was,  (lord  Bute),  he  mildly 
reproved  ber  weakness  (uid  womanish  feara,  by 
saying;  Pooh  1  pooh !  suffer  not  your  feelings 
to  be  thus  affected  by  such  idle  stories,  which 
have,  perhaps,!  no  foundation  in  tmth ;  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  have  conveyed  the  tales  to 
you,  were  most  probably  the  very  persons  who 
applied  the  flames. 

It  is  possible  that  a  female,  whose  conduct 
may  be  as  pure  as  the  snow  new  fallen,  or  as 
chaste  as  the  first  thought  which  is'  born  in  the 
infant  mind,  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  dogged 
through  life  by  the  fiends  of  calumny  and  de- 
toaction.  That  rumour,  which  at  best  is  built  on 
surmises  and  conjecture,  had  been  most  busy 
in  diffuMug  its  baneful  poison  over  the  ^'  fair 
name''  of  the  ppncess  of  Wales  is  too  weU  known 
to  admit  here  the  question  of  it.  The  vituper- 
ating spirit  of  the  age  was  called  into  action, 
and  maliee  and  envy  found  some  garbage 
wherewith  to  gorge  themselves  to  satiety.  It 
is  x^ot,  hovfever,  solely  in  the  most  exalted,  but 
also  in  the  huknbler  stations  of  life,  that  the 
vampyres  of  detraction  festeii  on  the  character 
of  others,  and  think  to  throw  a  gloss  over  their 
own  degenerate  nature,  by  a  &;^titious  state- 
ment of  another's  firailty.  The  princess  of  Wales 
was  hateful  to  a  particular  party,  and  to  destroy 
h^  influence,  and  render  her  unpopular,  the 
arrows  of  calumny  were  doubly  steeped  in  poi- 
son, and  shot  at  random  at  her  fi*om  every 
quarter.  That  they  succeeded  in  wounding 
the  peace  of  her  mind  is  certain,  but  they  fail- 
ed in  alienating  her  friends  from  her ;  and'  in 
after  times  her  noble-minded  son,  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  stood  forth  as  the  champion 
of  the  injured  feme  of  his  mother,  and  discard- 
ed from  his  presence  all  those  who  had  been 
base  enough  from  party  motives  to  asperse  It* 
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The  prince  was  at  all  times  particularly  at- 
tentive to  his  mother,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
had  the  care  of  his  instruction ;  and  from  the 
precarious  and  unsettled  state  of  her  health, 
it  was  his  constant  practice  to  visit  her  very 
early  in  the  mornings  from  which  he  probably 
acquired  the  habit  of  early  rising,  to  which  he 
uniformly  adhered  during  the  whole  of  his  life. 
His  studies  were  generally  well  attended  to, 
though  distinguished  by  no  very  great  extent 
of  capacity,  or  depth  of  intellect,  although  by 
a  nice  sense  of  propriety  in  most  things,  and  an 
invariable  disposition  to  reconcile  and  adjust 
the  differences  of  those  about  him,  which  he  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  exercise,  not  only  in 
the  family  of  his  mother,  but  at  an  after  period 
of  life,  in  that  of  his  own.  The  following  may 
be  taken  as  one  of  the  many  examples  which 
will  be  recorded  in  the  history,  of  the  above 
amiable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  prince.  He 
was  one  day  in  attendance,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  his  indisposed  mother  from  the  country, 
when  he  heard  some  of  her  servants  inquire 
if  the  rooms  had  been  well  aired,  and  good  fires 
kept  Jn  them,  and  the  person  whose  particular 
office  it  was  to  attend  to  that  department,  gave 
the  most  positive  assurance  that  the  greatest 
attention  had  been  paid  to  it ;  when  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  shewn  that  the  fire  had  never  been 
lighted  at  all,  by  a  piece  of  paper  still  remaining 
under  the  fuel,  which  had  been  purposely  con- 
cealed there  to  convict  the  servant  of  dereliction 
of  duty.  The  prince,  instead  of  joining  in  the 
animadversions  against  the  servant,  expressed 
his  displeasure  in  the  strongest  terms  at  the 
insidious  method  which  had  been  adopted  of 
entrapping  the  servant  into  the  utterance  of  a 
falsity,  concluding  in  his  usual  manner,  that  it 
.would  have  been  far  more  honourable  and  proper 
to  have  exposed  the  deceit,  and  then  have  re- 
primanded the  servant  whose  duty  and  business 


it  was  to  see  that  such  offices  were  duly  per- 
formed. 

As  a  prince  and  as  a  king,  he  always  evinced 
the  most  marked  antipathy  to  every  species  of 
deception  and  evasion,  in  ordinary  conversation, 
or  ip  the  common  affiiirs  of  life.  He  was  fully 
aware  of  their  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
fashionable  world,  in  which  the  tongue  too  often 
belies  the  real  dictates  of  the  heart,  and  in  his 
own  peculiarly  significant  manner  would  remark 
the  words  ye«  or  no  were  the  most  useful  and 
important  in  our  language,  though  they  did  not 
actually  imply  any  thing.  This  yt9  or  no  gave 
rise  to  a  very  severe  retort  which  he  met  Mrith 
as  prince  of  Wales,  when  his  attachment  to  a 
lady  of  a  particular  persuasion  was  generally 
known*  Heceiving  once  an  evasive  answer 
firom  a  handsome  lady,  he  said,  he  admired  a 
plain  yts  or  no  from  beautiful  lips  more  than  the 
most  studied  phrase :  ^'  Your  royal  highness 
means,"  retorted  the  lady,  "  a  yta  or  nayT 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  which 
his  father,  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  committed 
in  the  education  of  his  son,  and  which  have 
been  grossly  magnified  by  various  persons  ac- 
cording to  their  private  or  political  opinions^ 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  every  endeavour 
was  used  by  his  father  to  instil  into  the  mind  of 
his  son,  the  highest  veneration  for  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  and  the  blessings  of  our  invalu- 
able Constitution. 

Prince  George  was  but  eleven  years  old  when 
he  had  a  present  made  to  him  of  a  copy  of 
Addison's  CatOy  most  superbly  bound,  with 
the  following  lines,  taken  from  Uie  verses  which 
accompanied  .Mr.  Addison's  present  of  his 
tragedy  to  the  mother  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales :— . 

Thou  too,  the  darling  of  our  fond  desires. 
Whom  Albion,  op'ning  wide  her  arms,  requires, 
With  manly  valour,  and  attractire  air, 
Shal  t  quell  the  fierce,  and  captivate  the  fair. 
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O  England's  joimger  hope !  in  whom  conspim 
Hie  mother's  sweetness,  and  the  father's  fire! 
For  thee,  perhaps,  er'n  now,  of  kingly  race, 
Some  dawning  beauty  blooms  in  every  grace. 
Some  Carolina,  to  heavVs  dictates  true. 
Who,  while  the  scepter'd  rivah  Tainly  sue. 
Thy  in-born  worth  with  co&scions  eyes  shall  see. 
And  slight'th'  imperial  diadem  for  thee. 

As  the  acting  of  play^^  by  the  royal  children 
was  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  it  was  resolved 
that  Cato  should  be  acted,  and  the  private 
theatre  of  Leicester-hoiise  was  handsomely 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  The  play  was  cast 
•s  follows  ; 

Fortius, Prince  George.^ 

J^BA,    Prince  Sdwurd. 

Cato,    ...; Maeier  Nugent 

Sempsonivs, Master  Evelyn. 

I'^cius,    Master  Montague. 

Dwius,    Lord  Milsington 

Syphax,  Lord  North's  Son: 

Makcus, Master  Maddon. 

Habcia,  .* Princess  Augusta. 

^^^c'A, Princess  EHzabetk. 

The  following  Prologue  was  snoken  by 
prince  Greorge. 

• 

To  speak  with  freedom,  dignity  and  ease. 

To  learn  those  arts,  which  may  hereafter  please ; 

Wise- authors  say — let  youth  in  earliest  age» 

Rdieagrse  the  poet's  labours  on  die  stage. 

Nay  moie !  a  nobter  end  is  stiH  behind. 

The  poeCs  Mwurs  dIevaCe  tbe  mmd; 

Teach  our  young  hearts  with  generous  fire  to  bum,    ' 

And  feel  the  virtuous  sentiments  we  leank 

V  attain  these  glorious  ends,  what  play  so  fit. 
Am  that,  where  aH  the  powers  of  human  wit 
CenUM,  to  digniiy  great  Cato's  name, 
To  deek  his  tomb,  and  oonaecrate  his  ffone ; 
Where  liberty— O  name  fos  ever  dear  I 
Breathes  forth  m  ev'ry  line,  and  bids  us  fear 
Nor  pains,  nor  death,  to  guard  our  sacred  laws, 
But  bravely  perish,  in  our  country's  cause, 
PitiiotA  indeed !  worthy  that  honest  name. 
Urn*  crety  tkn*  and  statkm  still  the  same. 


' 


princess 


Should  this  superior  to  my  years  be  thought, 
Know — ^"tis  the  first  great  lesson  I  was  taught 
What  though  a  boy,  it  may  with  pride  be  said, 
A  boy  in  England  bom,  in  England  bred : 
Where  freedom  well  becomes  the  earliest  state, 
For  there  the  love  of  liberty 's  ftmate. 
Yet  more — ^before  my  eyes  those  heroes  stand. 
Whom  the  great  William  brou^t  to  bless  this  land ; 
To  guard  with  pious  care,  diat  generous  plan, 
Of  poiirer  well  bounded^which  he  first  began. 

But  while  my  great  fore-fathers  fire  my 
The  friends,  tfie  joy,  th»  ^mrf  of  mankind ; 
Can  I  forget,  that  there  is  one  more  dear  ? 
But  he  is  present and  I  must  forbear. 

The   Epilogue    was  spoken   by 
Augusta  and  prmce  Edward. 

t^EiNciss  Augusta. 
The  Prologue's  ffll'd  with  sudi  fine  phrases, 
George  wtll  alone  have  all  the  praises. 
Unless  we  can  (to  get  in  TOgue) 
Contrive  to  speak  an  epilogue. 

P&IHCE   EnWARD. 

George  has,  'tis  true,  vouchsafed  to  mention 

His  future  gracious  intention ; 

In  such  heroic  strains,  that  no  man 

Will  e'er  deny  his  soul  is  Roman. 

But  wKat  have  you  or  I  to  say  to 

The  pompous  sentiments  of  Cato  ? 

George  is  to  have  imperia}  sway^ 

Our  task  n  only  to  obey. 

And,  trust  me,  m  not  Awart  his  will, 

But  be  his  faithfol  Joba  stifl. 

— ^Tho',  sister !  now  Hie  play  is  over,- 

I  wish  you'd  get  a  better  lover. 

Priitcsss  Aug  usta  . 
Why, — niit  to  under^rate  your  merit,  ' 
Others  would  court  with  difierent  spirit : 
And  I,-*perhap6,-Hasight  like  another, 
A  ItCtte  better  than  a  brotlier. 
Could  I  have  one  of  Engkmd^s  breeding  ;— 
But  'tis  a  point  U&ey're  all  agreed  in. 
That  I  must  wed  a  foreigner^ 
And  cross  the  ses^— the  Lord  knows  where ; 
— Yet,  let  me  go  where'er  I  will, 
England  shall  have  my  wishes  still. 

PniirCE  ElHTARD. 

In  England  b<wn,  my  incKnatton, 
Like  yours,  is  wedded  to  Ae  nation : 
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'  And  future  times,  I  kope,  will  ace 
Me  General,  in  reakty. 
— Indeed !  I  wish'  to  serve  thistland, 
It  is  my  father's  strict  commaai : 
And  none  he  ever  gaye,  will  be 
More  cheerfully  obeyed  by  me. 

After  the  play,  the  following  exquisite  lines 

werespokfenby  master  Nugent  to  prince  George, 

in  their   respective   characters  of    Cato   and 

Portms. 

Cato  to  Fortius,. 

While  I,  exalted  by  my  prince's  grace. 
In  borrowed  pomp  assume  old  Catt^t  place, 
.   Tho'  ill  may  suit  his  form  with  beardless  youth, 
Yet  shall  his  soul  beam  forth  in  honest  truth ; 
And  thou,  indulgent  to  my  real  part. 
Accept  this  tribute  from  a  faidiful  heart. 

« 

Whedier  some  angel  plann'd  the  poet's  fitge, 
And  Addison  foretold  thy  rising  age ; 
Or  whether,  prompted  by  a  kindred  flame. 
Thy  early  virtues  wear  an  hero's  name ;  \     , 
Still  greater  glories  wait  approaching  years, 
When  George  shall  be,  what  Fortius  now  appears ; 
When  filial  piety  shall  guard  the  throne, 
,  '  And  love  paternal  make  thy  fame  its  own. 
Then  shall  great  Cjstto  from  the  heavens  incline 
His  raptur'd  eyea,  to  view  his  mended  line. 
Well  may  a  brighter  Marcia  shme  on  earth. 
When  such  she  shines  wh9  gave  our  Marcia  birth ; 
While,  fraught  vriih  British  worth  and  Ronuxn  fire, 
A  second  Juba  eiinulates  his  sire ; 
And  nature's  gifts,  by  liberal  care  refin'd, 
Stamp  in  Elizabeth  a  Lucia*$  mind.^ 
Nor  nameless  thou,  our  younger  hope,  repine, 
The  godlike  WHHam's  deathless  n^e  is  thine. 
'  Should  fell  Ambition  wasteful  torrents  spread, 
Or  motley  Faction  raise  his  frantic  head. 
Millions  with  George  shall  o^m  his  sacred  cause 
Of  power,  freedom,  monarchy,  and  laws. 
Thy  virtues  then  shall  claim  a  better  fate 
Than  his,  who  fell  beneath  a  falling  state : 
Our  throne  shall  rise  more  glorious  than  his  grave. 
And  George  preserve,  what  (kUo  could  not  save. 
Thus  while  thy  arm  the  banner  shall  display. 
While  Edward  learns  to  conquer  and  obey, 
O !  Etofif  may  this  be  thy  boasted  pride. 
Thy  sons  shall  combat  near  their  prince's  side. 


Cheer'd  by  his  smiles,  and  honour'd  by  his  choice. 

Thy  towers- resound— -I  hear  th'  inspiring  i;oice : 

**  Never  shall  treason  stain  this  Uess'd  retreat, 

*^  Nor  barbarous  riot  shake  the  Mu^s'  seat ; 

"  Pure  shall  tke  hallow'd  stream  of  leamlhg  flow, 

'^  And  the  chaste  fires  thro'  spotless  bosoms  glow* 

^  For  these  the  Roman  pour'd  his  patriot  blood, 

'*  For  these,  unmov'd,  the  royal  Spartan  stood : 

**  But  Rome  hath  bled,  and  Greece  has  fought,  in  vain 

''  For  those,  who  bend  the  neck,  and  court  the  chain.'' 

• 

The  first  time  that  his  royal  highness 
appeared  at  the  theatre,  as  prince  of  Wales, 
a  remarkable  occurrence  took  place,  and  which 
drew  the  whole  attention  of  the  audieace  to- 
wards  him.  In  the  entertainment  there  was 
a  dove-house  represented,  which  was  attacked 
by  a  ruffian,  with  an  intent  to  destroy  the 
emblems  of  innocence:  the  doves  being 
frightened,  flew  about  in  disorder,  one  fell  on 
the  stage,  and  another  taking  two  or  three 
turns,  flew  into  the  prince's  box,  and  fell  down 
by  his  side.  The  whole  audience  testified  their . 
enjoyment  of  this  singular  occiirrence,  by  loud 
clapping.  The  prince  expressed  a  wish  to 
keep  the  dove,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
owners  by  his  attendants. 

The  Diary  of  (jeorge  Bubb  Doddington, 
which,  however,  was  not  published  until  1784, 
contains  a  grand  display  of  politicfal  intrigue 
which  took .  place  at  the  British  court  firom 
1749  to  1761,  and  the  interest  which  it  excites 
is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  description  which 
it  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  the  parents  of 
his  late  majesty  were  accustomed  to  spend  their 
time.  We  have  heard  much  in  our  days  of 
the  frivolity  which  attends  the  actions  of 
princes,  and  the  bload-houads  of  party  have 
been  immediately  let  loose  to  bellow  their  sup- 
posed infamy  to  the  world,  but  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  those  earlier  times  considered  it 
by  no  means. derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  at- 
tend fairs, .  aad  to  visit  gipsies  and  conjurers. 
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and  his  late  majesty  was  generally  included  in 
their  parties.  We  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire 
whether  the  amusements  of  his  royal  parents 
were  calculated  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the 
future  monarch  of  these  realms,  that  sense  of 
dignity  and  of  character  which  ought  eyer  to  be 
the  inseparable  attendants  upon  royalty;  on 
the  contrary,  whether  the  tricks  and  devices 
of  conjurers,  or  the  ridiculous  prognostications 
of  fortune-tellers,  or  the  vulgar  and  depraved 
conversation  of  gipsies,  were  not  likely  at  his 
early  age  to  diffuse  a  baneful .  contamination 
over  his  mind,  and  to  fill  it  with  those  super- 
stitious ideas,  which  operate  as  a  check  upon 
the  growth  of  every  species  of  mental  illumi- 
nation. It  is,  however,  apparent,  that  when  his 
late  majesty  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  companion  of  his  youthfuV  amuse- 
ments, for,  on  the  13th  of  April  1761,  not  more 
than  six  months  after  his  accession,  he  created 
G.  B.  Doddmgton,  baron  of  Melcombe  Regis; 
he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  pells  in  Ireland, 
which  at  his  death  went  into  the  family  of  lord 
Holland,  and  was  afterwards  disposed  of  by 
Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Jenkinson.  Mr.  Doddington 
was  in  many  respects  a  wary  but  an  able  poli- 
tician, yet,  prompted  by  vanity  and  ambition,' 
he  made  one'false  step  in  deserting  the  service 
of  his  majesty  George  the  Second,  for  the  ex- 
pectation of  leading  the  councils  of  the  prince 
of  Wales.  This  turned  out  a  vain  hope,^  the 
courtiers  about  the  prince  considering  him  as 
an  intruder,  would  hold  no  friendly  communi- 
cation vnth  him,  and  the  two  years  he  remained 
in  that  court,  was  a  continual  scene  of  bicker- 
ing, quarrelling,  and  intrigue.  His  Diafy  is, 
however,  so  far  interesting  and  valuable,  as  it 
exposes  the  secret  machinery  which  was  set  to 
work  in  order  to  establish  the  ministry  which 
misled  the  councils  of  his  late  majesty  on  his 
accession  to  .the  throne.     The  following  ex- 


tracts will  show  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the 
times: — 

"  On  the  8th  of  March  1749,  the  prince  or- 
dered the  earl  of  Middlesex  to  send  Mr.  Ralph 
to  me,  offering  the  full  return  of  his  favour 
to  me,  and  to  put  the  principal  direction  of  bis 
affairs  into  my  hands.'    . 

"  1 1th.  Resigned  my  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  but  continued  to  act  to  the  3d  of  May^ 
until  a  successor  was  appointed. 

^'  July  18th.  Had  often  the  hono\ur  of  supping 
vdth  the  prince  and  princess,  and  spending  the 
day  with  them  at  Kew.  Made  treasurer  of  the 
chambers,  2,000/.  per  annum.  Promised  on  the 
word  and  honour  of  a  prince,  on  his  coming. to 
the  crown,  the  seals  of  the  southern  province 

m 

and  a  peerage,  and  kissed  hands  by  way  of 
acceptance.  My  friends  to  be  provided  for. 
Mr.  Fumese,  the  treasurer ;  Sir  Francis  Dash« 
wood,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  or  cofferer ;  Mr. 
Henly,  solicitor-general.  Lord  Talbot  I  was  tq 
settle  with  when  I  saw  him  in  Dorsetshire^ 

/'  19th.  Promised  Mr.  Ralph,  that  he  should 
be  my  secretary,  if  I  lived  to  have  the  seals. 

'-'  October  16th.  Went  to  Cliefden  to  their 
royal  highnesses. 

**  20th.  We  all  went  to  Aubom  feir..    Prince 
George  was  in  our  coaph.    He  solicited  his 
piother  to  purchase  a  large  drum  for  him.    '  Be 
not  anxious  about .  such  a  trifle,'  said  his  royal 
mother,  '  the  drums  of  your  nation  will  soon 
be  heard  all  over  Europe.*    Went  into  a  for- 
tune-teller's booth,  but  one  of  the  royal  servants . 
shewing  himself  at  the  door,  we  were  recog- 
nised, and  the  whole  art  of  the  fortune-teller 
appeared  to  have  deserted  him. 
'  "November  12th.  At Carlton-House, settled 
all  the  steps  to  be  taken  on  the  denuse  of  the 
king.    I  undertook  to  find  2  or  ^  300,000/.  to  go 
on  with,  till  a  new  parliament  could  grant  the 
civil  list. 
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''  1750,  February  25th.  In  the  afternoon  I 
met  their  royal  highnesses'  by  order,  at  lady 
Middlesex's,  where  we  were  joined  by  Madame 
de  Munchausen,  and  Mr.  Breton ;  we  went  in 
our  own  coaches  to  a  fortune-teller's,  who  was 
young  Des  Noyers,  disguised,  and  instructed 
to  surprise  Madame  de  Munchausen,  which  he 
effectaally  did.  From  the  fortune-teller's  we 
went  to  supper  at  Carlton-House. 

''  27th  and  28th.  The  prince  and  princess, 
prince  George,  all  of  us,  men,  women,  and 
children,  walked  in  the  new  walk  at  Kew. 

''  June  28th.  Ladies  Middlesex  and  Torring- 
ton,  lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  Breton  and  I,  waited 
on  their  royal  highnesses  in  private  coaches  to 
Norwood  forest,  to  see  a  settlement  of  gipsies. 
We  returned,  and  went  to  Bettesworth  the 
conjurer,  in  hackney  coaches.  Not  finding 
him,  we  went  in  search  of  the  little  Dutchman, 
but  were  disappointed,  and  concluded  the  par- 
ticularities of  this  day  by  supping  with  Mrs. 
Cannon,  the  princess's  midwife. 

^'  August  8.  Went  with  the  princess,  prince 
George,  and  lady  Middlesex,  to  Camberwell 
fair.  Went  to  a  fortune-teller's.  Prince  George 
was  told  that  he  would  one  day  be  king  of 
England.    The  fellow  knew  us. 

*'  1751,  January  20.  Went  in  private  coaches 
with  their  royal  highnesses,  ladies  Middlesex^ 
Howe,  lord  Inchiquin,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bootle, 
to  Mr.  Glasse'ti,  where  we  sent  for  a  conjurer. 

^'  March  12th.  His  royal  highness  died.  Con- 
versationB  with  the  princess  respecting  prince 
Qeorge,  and  the  formation  of  his  ministry  on 
the  demise  of  the  king. 

*'  1753,  February  8.  In  a  conversation  with 
the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  her  royal  high- 
ness said,  in  speaking  of  the  ministry  (the 
Pelhams,)  that  she  thought  they  had  a  very 
few  (nends,  and  wondered  at  their  not  getting 


more,  and  that  it  was  their  cowardice  only 
that  hindeied  them ;  that  if  they  talked  of  the 
king,  she  was  out  of  patience,  it  was '  as  if  they 
should  tell  her  that  her  (xeorge  below  would 
not'  do  what  was  proper  for  him ;  that  just  so 
the  king  would  make  a  stutter  and  bustle,  but 
when  told  him  it  must  be  done  from  the  neces- 
sity of  his'  service,  he  must  do  it,  as  George 
must,  when  she  came  down. 

•*  ^February  26th.  Conversed  with  the  prin- 
cess respecting  prince  Greorge.  She  wished 
him  to  be  got  out  of  the  hands  of  his  present 
governors,  and  that  if  a  change  in  the  mini^rtry 
could  be  effected,  she  might  perhaps  succeed 
in  sending  him  to  the  CJontinent  for  a  time. 
She  did  not  approve  of  the  company  which  he 
kept,  but  more  in  a  political  than  personal 
point  of  view. 

*'  March  3d.  In  another  conversation  with 
the  princess  on  the  charge  against  Mr.  Stone 
and  Mr.  Murray,  (afterwards  lord  Mansfield) 
for  drinking  the  Pretender's  health,  the  princess 
said,  she  had  seen  her  great  fat  friend,  (the 
duke)  who  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  it  a 
very  disagreeable  afiair?  That  she  had  an- 
swered yes,  but  that  she  did  not  regard  it. 
Mr.  Doddington  adds,  she  told  me  then,  that 
Murray  had  behaved  with  spirit,  and  made  an 
exceeding  good  speech,  and  that  he  had 
strongly  mariced,  that  it  was  not  he,  nor  Stone 
that  were  principally  struck  at,  but  that  it  went 
home  to  the  ministry. 

"  November  3d.  Mr.  Ralph  told  me^  that 
he  had  made  his  peace  with  ^e  ministry  by 
the  means  of  lord  Harrington,  to  whose  &vour 
he  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Garrick ;  that  he 
was  to  have  300^.  a  year,  and  200/.  imme^ 
diately  down,  to  repay  to  (hose  he  was  engaged 
with  the  money  they  had  advanced  to  him. 
Mr.  PeHiam  had  told  me  alt  diis  before,  as  also 
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that  it  was  contrary  to  bis  opinion,  but  that  his 
brother  was  uneasy  about  it,  and  therefore  lie 
had  acquiesced. 

"  1754,  May  29th.  Went  to  Kew  before 
eleven  o'clock:  The  princess  walked  with  me 
till  two.  Much  conversation  about  the  prince' 
George;  wished  he  saw  more  company — but 
who  of  the  young  people  were  fit  ?  Wished  he 
had  acquaintance  older  than  himself;  durst 
not  recommend*  for  fear  of  offence,  while  he 
had  governors,  ^c,  and  was  under  immediate 
inspection,  all  that  they  did  not  direct  would 
be  imputed  to  her.  In  a  year  or  two  he  must 
be  thought  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  and  then 
he  would,  she  hoped,  act  accordingly.  Ex* 
pressed  great  slight  and  disregard  for  those  in 
office,  and  her  usual  dislike  for  the  king  *.  We 
talked  of  his  accumulation  of  treasure,  which 
she  reckoned  at  4,000,000/.  I  did  not  pretend 
to  guess,  but  that  I  cpmputed  the  accumu- 
lation to  be  from  12  to  15,000,000/.  That 
these  things  within  a  moderate  degree,  perhaps 
less  than  a  fourth  part,  could  be  proved  beyond 
all  possibility  of  denial,  and  when  the  case 
should  exist,  would  be  published  in  controver- 
sial pamphlets,  if  troublesome  times  should 
arise,  which  I  hoped  in  God  would  never 
happen. 

"  1755,  May  7th.  I  passed  the  evening  at 
Leicester-house.  The  princess  was  clear  that 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  could  not  stand,  as  things 
were.  SKe  desired  it  might  be  understood, 
that  her  house  had  no  communication  with 
Newcastle-house,  but  not  that  she  said  it, 
because  it  would  be  told  at  St.  James's,  at 
which  place  she  desired  to  avoid  all  disputes. 


"  May  9th.  Mr.  Pitt  came  to  lord  Hills- 
borough's,  where  was  Mr.  Fox,  who  stepping 
aside,  and  Mr.  Pitt  thinking  he  was  gone,  ,the 
latter  declared  to  lord  Hillsborough,  that  all 
connexion  between  him  and  Mr.  Fox  was  over, 
that  (lie  ground  was  altered,  that  Fox  was  of  the 
cabinet  and  regent,  and  he  was  left  exposed,  ^c* 
That  he  would  be  second  to  nobody,  and,  Mr. 
Fox  rejoining  the  company,  Mr.  Pitt  being 
heated,  said  the  same  and  more  to  him ;  that  if 
Fox  succeeded,  and  so  made  way  for  him,  he 
would  not  accept  the  seals  of  secretary  from 
him,  for  that  would  be  owning  an  obliga* 
tion  and  superiority,  which  he  would  never 
acknowledge :  he  would  owe  nothing  but  to 
himself,  with  much  more,  in  very  high  lan- 
guage, and  very  strange  discourse.  Mr.  Fox 
asked  him  what  would  put  them  upon  the  same 
ground,  to  which  Pitt  replied,  a  winter  in  the 
cabinet,  and  a  summer's  regency. 

"  27th.  I  was  with  the  princess  by  her 
order ;  we  had  much  conversation  both  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  in  which  I  think  all  was 
said  that  my  memory  could  suggest  to  me  upon 
the  present?  state  of  affairs-^the  weakness, 
meanness,  cowardice,  and  baseness  of  the  duke 
of  Newcastle — ^the  probability  of  a  certain  event 
taking  place  soon,  in  which  case  a  regency 
would  be  immediately  appointed,  and  that  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  were  directed  to  her.  She 
signified  her  entire  approbation  of  all  I  Had 
said  by  several  short  interrogations,  and  then 
said  that  she  was,  and  had  long  been,  much 
afiected  with  the  melancholy  •  prospect  of  her 
own  and  her  son's  affairs.  I  told  her  I  thought 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  attempt  a  settlement, 


*  In  some  pomU  there  exista  rather  a  singular  coincideiice  in  the  eaily  life  of  onr  lamented  (Nrincess  Charlotte,  and.  that 
of  our  lat6  revered  monarch,  llie  former  was  for  some  thne  under  the  guidance  and  superintendence  of  a  mother,  who 
ceiiaiidj  1^  to  meaas  untried  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  hes^daughter  a  dislike  not  only  to  her  august  father,  but  to  those 
who  surrounded  him;  and,  4he  latter  was  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  a  mother,  whose  whole  aim  appeared  to  he 
to  dog  the  machinery  of  the  state,  and  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her  son  a  hatred  of  his  grandfather. 
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not  only  for  the  present,  but  which  might  with 
small  alterations  last,  when  a  certain  event  took 
place ;  for  it  would  be  a  nielancholy  thing,  if 
under  a  young  king  and  the  pressure  of  a  war, 
when  eflficiency  and  iiamediate  action  were 
required,  instead  of  consulting  what  was  to  be 
done,  we  must  be  struggling  who  should  do  it. 

"  In  1750,  prince  Frederick  William  was 
bom  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  was  baptized  on 
the  17th  of  June;  on  which  occasion  prince 
George  was  sponsor  by  command  of  George  11. 
The  same  month  prince  George  was  made  a 
kiiight  of  the  Garter,  his  proxy  in  the  proces- 
sion  being  lord  Inchiqum.  In  September  fol- 
lowing, lord  Bute  kissed  hands  as  lord  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  lord 
North  remaining  as  servant  to  his  royal  high- 
ness. 

"  On  March  20,  1761,  Frederick  prince  of 
Wales  died,  and  his  son,  prince  George,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  former  title.  At  this  time  his 
sub-governor  was  the  reverend  Mr.  Stone*, 
afterwards  primate  of  Ireland.  The  piincess 
dowager  of  Wales  appears  to  have  been  an 
extremely  domestic  character.  Her  children 
passed  much  of  their  time  in  her  company. 
At  this  time  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  prince 
Edward,  and  the  princess  Augusta,  were  with 
their  mother,  and  a  similar,  circumstance  is 
noticed,  December  21,  1751. 

**  The  prince  of  Wales's  birth-day  (24th  of 
May,  old  style)  was  kept  at  St.  James's,  in 
1752,  with  a  great  attendance  of  nobility.  It  is 
mentioned  October  9,  1752,  that  the  prince, 
though  by  no  means  addicted  to  gaming,  was 
fond  of  a  sort  of  round  game  called  Comet,  at 
which  he  played  with  his  mother,  brother, 
sisters;  and  some  nobflity  of  the  household. 
The  princess  dowager  said, '  She  liked  that  the 
prince  should  now  and  then  amuse  himself  at 


small  play,^  but-tha.t  princes  should  never  play 
deep,  both  for  the  example,  and  because  it 
did  not  become  them  to  win  great  sums.'  This 
excellent. lady  had  great  confidence  in  the  good 
opinion  entertained  of  her  by  the  prince,  even 
at  the  eavly  age  of  fourteen;  but  she  seems 
to  have  judged  his  disposition  and  facul- 
ties without  any  of  that  vain  partiality  so  ofton 
observable  in  parents.  She  said,  *  he  was  very 
honest,  but  she  wished  that  he  was  a  little  more 
forward,  and  less  childish  at  his  age.'    Her 

royal  Ughness,  however,  seems  to  have  been 

I 

rather  dissatisfied  with  the  prince's  instructors. 
She  said,  '  she  really  did  not  know  what  they 
taught  him;  she  feared  not  much — that  Mr. 
Stone  told  her  that  when  he  talked  to  the 
prince  on  the  general  firame  and  nature  of 
the  English  Government  and  Constitution,  he 
seemed  to  give  a  proper  attention,  and  made 
pertinent  remarks — that  Stone  was  a  sensible 
man,  and  capable  of  instructing  in  things  as 
weH  as  in  books — that  lord  Harcourt  and  the 
prince  agreed  very  well,  but  she  thought  he 
could  not  learn  much  from  his  lordship — that 
Mr.  Scott  was  in  her  opinion  a  very  proper 
preceptor ,  but  as  for  the  good  bishop  (Hayter 
of  Norwich),  she  supposed  he  was  a  mighty 
learned  man,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  her  very 
proper  to  convey  knowledge  to  children:  he 
had  not  that  clearness  which  she  thought 
necessary;  she  did  not  very  well  comprehend 
him  herself;  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  too 
many  for  his  words.  That  she  did  not  observe 
the  prince  to  take  very  particularly  to  any 
body  about  him,  but  to  his  brother  Edward ; 
and  she  was  very  glad  of  it,  for  the  young 
people  of  quality  were  so  ill  educated,  and  so 
very  vicious,  that  they  frightened  her.  That 
the  prince  seemed  to  have  a  very  tender  regard 
for  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  that  she 


*  This  was  Andrew  Stone,  afterwards  under  secretary  of  state,  and  treasurer  to  the  queen 
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encouraged  it  as  much  as  she  could.  That 
when  they  behaved  wrong,  or  idly  (as  children 
will  do)  to  any  that  belonged  to  the  late  prince, 
she  always  asked  them  how  they  thought  their 
fiither  would  have  liked  to  see  them  behave  &> 
to  any  body  that  belonged  to  him,  and  whom 
he  valued,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  the 
more  kindness  for  them,  because  they  had  lost 
their  friend  and  protector,  who  was  theirs  also ; 
and  she  said  she  found  it  made  a  proper  im* 
pression  on  them.' 

''  On  the  5th  of  December  this  year,  lord 
Harcourt  being  dissatisfied  with  the  sub-go- 
vernors of  the  youDg  prince,  Messrs.  Stone  and 
Scott, .  and  not  able  to  induce  the  king  to 
remove  them,  resigned  his  situation  as  governor; 
his  example  was  followed  by  the  bishop  of 
Norwich;  and  shortly  afterward  lord  Walde- 
grave  was  declared  governor  of  the  prince, 
and  the  bishop  of  Peterborough  his  preceptor. 
It  had  been  insinuated  that  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr. 
Scott  were  tinctured  with  bad  political  prin- 
ciples; but  the  princess  said,  '  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  jacobitism,  the  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples, the  dangerous  notions  of  those  who  were 
accused,  or  any  such  attempted  to  be  instilled 
into  the  children — thai  she  could  not  conceive 
what  they  meant — ^that  the  bishop  (of  Norwich) 
indeed  was  teaching  them  logic,  which,  as  she 
was  told,  was  a  very  odd  &tudy  for  chil<ken  at 
their  age — that  the  last  time  the  bishop  (of 
Norwich)  had  been  with  her  he  complained  of 
being  disregarded,  and  begged  her  protection, 
shewing  the  great  necessity  of  a  preceptor's 
being  always  respected  and  supported:  upon 
which  she  told  him,  that  she  always  inculcated 
in  the  children  to  shew  him  great  respect — ^and 
this,  says  she,  not  for  love  of  you,  my  lord,  but 
because  it  is  fitting  and  necessary ;  for,  if  they 
are  suffered  to  want  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
one  degree,  they  will  proceed  to  want  it  to 


another ;  till  at  last  it  would  come  up  to  me, 
and  I  should  then  have  taught  them  to  disregard 
myself.*  The  prmcess  thought,  probably,  not 
altogether  without  reason,  that  ,there  was  a 
political  object  in  these  resignations,  to  drive 
her  into  supporting  the  cause  of  the  sub-go- 
vernors with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  might 
displease  the  king,  and  induce  him  to  take  the 
prince  entirely  out  of  her  hands;  but  she 
behaved  with  so  much  prudence  on  the  occat 
sion,  that  the  king  remained  perfectly  satisfied 
both  with  her,  and  with  the  royal  children. 

Other  attempts  were  made  to  alarm  the  na- 
tion by  anonymous  letters  sent  to  popular 
preachers,  and  also  to  generals  in  the  army, 
expressing  great  concern  and  apprehension  for 
the  prince's  education,  from  the  character  of 
his  tutors.  These  endeavours  ptoduced  little 
effect  at  the  time ;  but  they  have  nevertheless 
served  as  the  basis  of  many  false  and  frivolous 
iasinuations  against  his  late  majesty's  political 
principles,  from  that  period  to  the  present. 
The  princess,  shortly  after  the  appointment  of 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  said,  that  he 
'  gave  great  satisfaction — that  he  seemed  to 
take  great  care,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
that. the  children  took  to  him  and  seemed 
mightily  pleased.'  As  to  lord  Waldegrave  she 
said,  '  she  was  but  little  acquainted  with  him ; 
but  from-  all  she  saw,  she  had  a  very  good 
opinion  of  himf— that  he  was  very  well  bred, 
very  complaisant,  and  attentive,  ^c,  and  the 
children  liked  him  extremely ;  but,  says  she, 
I  look  upon  a  governor  as  a  sort  of  pageant,  a 
man  of  quality,  for  shew,  ^c.  I  stick  to  the 
learning  as  the  chief  point.  You  know  how 
backward  they  were,  when  we  were  together, 
and  I  am  sure  you  don't  think  them  much  im- 
proved since.  It  may  be  that  it  is  not  yet  ^oo 
late  to  acquire  a  competence,  and  that  is  what 
I  am  most  solicitous  about ;  and  if  this  man  by 
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his  manner  should  hit  upon,  the  means  of 'giving 
them  that,  I  shall  be  mightily  pleased/  ' 

The  bishop  here  spo]i;ea  of  was  Dr.  John 
Thomas^  formerly  a  cfinon  residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's,  but  raised  to  the  see  of  Peterborough  in 
1747.  He  was  translated  in  1757  to  Salisbury, 
and  in  1761  to  Winchester,  where  he  died  in 
1781. 

The  charge  of  jacobitism  being  afterwards 
publicly  thrown  out  against  Mr.  Stone,  he  re- 
pelled it  in  a  spirited  manner,  and  prosecuted 
his  accusers  for  defamation.  Oh  this  occasion 
the  princess  conversing  again  with  Mn  Dod- 
dington  about  the  prince's  instructors,  said 
'  that  Stone  had  behaved  very  well  to  her  and 
to  the  children,  that  he  always  spoke  of  the  late 
prince  with  great  respect,  and  with  great  civility 
of  all  those  whom  he  knew  the  prince  had  a 
real  value  for ;.  but  that  lord  Harcourt  behaved 
very  differently  ;  that  he  not  only  behaved  ill 
to  her,  but  always  spoke  to  the  children  of  their^ 
father  and  his  actions  in  so  disresp$ictful  a  man* 
ner,  as  to  send  them  to  her  almost  ready  to  cry ; 
that  he  did  all  he  could  to  alienate  them  from 
her,  insomuch  that  they  themselves  were  sensi- 
ble of  it ;  and  that  George  had  mentioned  it- 
once  since  lord  Harcourt's  departure ;  that  he 
was  afraid  he  had  not  behaved  so  well  to  her 
sometimes  as  he  ought,  and  wondered  how  he 
could  be  so  misled ;  to  which  she  answered,  No ; 
but  now  and  then  not  with  so  much  cem- 
plaisance  as  a  gentleman  should  use  to  a  lady/ 

The  following  little  family  scene  is  interest- 
ing, as  it  shews  the  quiet  domestic  habits  in 
which  our  late  revered  sovereign  was  brought  up 
by  his  admirable  mother :  "  November  1 5, 1753, 
the  princess  sent  for  me  to  attend  her  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock.  I  went  to  Leicester- 
house  expecting  a  small  company,  and  a  little 

m 

music,  but  found  nobody  but  her  royal  highness. 
She  made  me  draw  a  stool,  and  sit  by  the.  fire- 


side. Shortly  after  caaie'in  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  prince  Edward,  and  then  the  lady  Augusta, 
all  in  an  undress,  and  took  tiieir  stools  and  sat 
round  the  fire  with  us.  We  continued  talking 
of  femiliar  occurrences  tUl^  between  ten  and 
eleven,  with  the  ease  and  unreservedness,  and 
unconstraint,  as  if  one  had  dmpped  into  a  sis- 
ter's house  that  had  a  family,  to  pasa  the  even- 

The  object  which  seems  to  have  given  the 
princess  the  greatest  anxiety,  was  to  instruct, 
the  future  sovereign  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
World,  without  at  the  same  time  corrupting  his 
morals ;  and  here  she  seems  to  have  felt  consi- 
derable difficulty.  She  said,  *  she  was  highly 
sensible  how  necessary  it  was  that  -^the  prince 
should  keep  company  with  men  (he  was  now 
seventeen),  she  well  knew  that  women  couU 
not  inform  his  mind ;  but  even  if  it  were  in  her 
power  absolutely  (which,  of  course,  it  was  not, 
on  account  of  the  .king's  authority),  to  whom 
could  she  address  him  ?  what  company  could 
she  wish  him  to  keep  ?  what  friendships  desire 
him  to  contract  ?  such  was  the  universal  profli- 
gacy — such  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
young  people  of  distinction — that  she  was  really 
afraid  to  have  them  near  her  children.' 

Some  months  after  this,  mz.,  in  August  1755, 
it  was  rumoured  that  George  II.  intended  the 
prince,  his  grandson,  to  marry  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  Brunswick.  In  a  private  conversa- 
tion on  this  topic,  the  princess  dowager  of 
Wales  said,  "  she  thought  the  match  premature ; 
the  prince  ought  to  mix  with  the  world— the 
marriage  would  prevent  it — he  was  shy  and 
backward — the  match  would  shut  Mm  up  for 
ever  with  two  or  three  friends  of  his,  smd  as 
many  of  hers ;  that  he  was  much  averse  to  it 
himself,  and  .that  she  disliked  the  alliance  ex- 
tremely ;  that  the  young  woman  was  said  to  be 
handsome,  and  had  all  good  qus^ties^  and  abun- 
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danee  of  wk»  ^. ;  but  that  if  8he  to^k  ^fter  bes 
OM^tber,  she  would  nearer  do  here ;  ijbsA  tbQ  duke 
her  &ther»  wag  iiidged,  a  worthy  maa ;  but  the 
duchess  was  the  most  intriguing,  meddling,,  sa- 
tirical, sttrcastical  person  in  the  worid ;  that 
such  a  character  wouM  not  do  at  all  withGeorge; 
it  would  not  only  hurt  him  in  public^  but  make 
him  uneasy  in  hi^  private  situation;  that  he 
-w^a  sot  a  wild  dissipated  boy,  but  yet  was 
good-natured  and  cheerful,  with  a  serious  cast 
upon  the  whole." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  public  or  pri- 
Tate  hvXtu  of  Frtdenck,  prince  of  Wales,  it 
must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  he  adopted 
every  means  to  render  himself  popular,  and  by 
acts  of  munificence  and  charity  to  gain  the  good 
^^tyfw  of  the  people.  The  charity  was  however, 
not  ata^J^  disf^eiwed  with  his  own  ha^d,  for 
y/AMOsmt  an  flpfporlunity  neeunod  ki  ydnch  it 
coidd  be  done  with  psopnety,  he  made  his 
»ns  tkn  duunel  tinrough  whieh  Im  bounty 
flowed.  On  ope  oqcasion  tite  drGomstance  of 
his  allowing  ptinee  Gveor ge  and  prince  Ednvaid 
to  be  Ae  beacen  of  a  domatioik  of  WA.  to  iik» 
sons  of  t)i6  ctergy,  wa&  s^^tended  wiih  sttdbi 
braefteial  nsttlts  <p  that  most  landsd>le  smh^, 
as  to  induce  the  stewards  to  wait  upon  Ua 
loyal  lughaess,  to  o&r  kim  theur  thanks  for 
hanring  petmitted  his  ^mas  to  attend  the 
rdieanal  at  St  Paul's,  by  which  the  brgesik 
eootribwtion  was  produced  since  the  estaibiishr 
BMTxt  of  the  society.  The  address  itaeif  wiil 
fully  demonstrate  the  importance  which  was 
nttndked  by  the  society,  to  &is  act  of  the 
pnBecr  s« 
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versttry  meetingfor  the  relief  «£  poor  cl^gjnneu's  chil4ien» 
and  likewise  for  the  most  genenous  beoeiactiou  you  wu 
most  graciously  pleased  to  bestovr  upon  them. 

The  presejlce  of  two  such  amiable  princes  was  indeed 
of  the  highest  advantage  to  die  charity ;  it  broyght 
together  the  greatest  number  of  people  ef-  every  rank, 
to  admire  and  to  pray  for  them.  And  the  pleasing  piospect 
both  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  so  opened  and 
enlarged  their  hearts^  that  it  producjed  the  largest  contri- 
bution that  was  ever  yet  .made  upoa  i^  like  occasion. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfiBU^tios  we  reflect,  that,  as 
the  dergy  of  tfav  sation  have  ]fLtfi9  tbemk  the  most 
commendable  zeal,  m  the  defence  of  his  most  sacred 
majesty  and  his  royal  family^  against  the  enemies  of  our 
liberties  aud  religion ;  so  your  royal  highness  has  taken 
tiiis  opportunity  of  sheMong  your  regard  to  the  whok 
body  of  the  clergy,  and  your  most  geseKCHis  commmos 
to  the  iodigent  and  distiwBsed  p^rt  pf  4iei». 

For  tbtf  in^lmce  oC  your  royal  big^oesii'*  piov<9  bese 
fii^n^i  ^  pniy«r»  of  *e  clergy^  and  the  blessings  of 
the  poor,  are  for  ever  due  to  you :  and  we  beg  your  royal 
highness  to  believe,  that  every  semmary  of  piety  and 
learnings  as  well  as  every  order  and  degree  in  the  church, 
must  think  themselves  most  highly  obliged  to  you,  fdr 
this  mark  of  your  royal  highness*s  kindpess  and  coni^- 
scensiou  to  them* 


May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

The  stewards  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  roost  humbly 

beg  le^ve  to  return  thanks  to  your  royal  highness,  not 

only  for  themselves,  but  in  the  name  of  the  whoto 

body   of  die  clergy,  for   die  great  honour  you  hme 

itmm,  »  sendfeDg  the  yottog  {MBnoes  to  the  wn^ 


To  which  his  royal  highjifess  was  graciously 
pleased  to  majce  the  following  answer : 

Gje^domeo, 
I  am  glad  tp  have  had  an  opportunity  to  convince  the 
clergy  of  this  high  regard  I  have  for  them ;  and  that  it 
ahall  be  the  study  of  my  life  to  imprint  the  same  senti- 
menO  on  my  children. 

On  this  odoasion  prince  George  and  prince 
Edwajd  wept  in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  in  a  coadi 
drawn  by  m  horses,  decorated  with,  oranger 
eolow;ed  ribands,  and  escorted  by  a  party  of 
^  horse  grenadier  and  life  guards.  The  cix- 
cumrtance  of  the  horses  bemg  decked  in. 
orange-qolawed  ribands  gave  rise*  to  a  ren\ark 
ixom  prince  George^  which  was  highly  indi- 
cative  of  O^e  amiable  dispositions  of  his  heart. 
iUwngst  jthe  cKowd  wWch  was  collected  to  see 
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the  young  prince,  a  rude  and  boisterous  fellow 
distinguished  himself  by  singing  the  following 
elegant  lines,  which  for  some  time  were  heard 
in  the  streets  of  London/ more  generally  than 
even  *'  God  save  the  King,"  or  "  Rule  Bri- 
tannia :*' 

What's  a  rhyme  for  porringer^ 
What's  a  rhyme  for  porringer^ 
The  king  could  spare 
A  daughter  fair, 
And  he  gave  the  prince  of  Orgage  her. 

On  the  fellow  pressing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  carriage,  and  still  bawling  out  his  song 
with  truly  stentorian  lungs,  ope  of  the  guards 
desired  him  to  desist;  on  which  prince  George 
projected  his  head  from  the  window  and  said, 
''  Don't  disturb  him,  if  it  gives  him  any  plea- 
sure, it  cannot  but  be  highly  satisfactory  to 
me;^ 

Although  prince  George  in  the  general  course 
of  his  education  displayed  no  talents  of  a  very 
superior  cast,  yet  a  soundness  of  understanding 
was  visible,  and  an  extreme  facility  often  dis- 
played itself  in  following  an  action  from  its 
most  remote  cause  through  all  its  complicated 
ramifications,  until  the  desired  effect  was  ob- 
tained. His  reading  was  rather  light  and  su- 
perficial, than  solid  or  deep ;  it  embraced  but 
a  few  objects,  an4  those  were  of  that  nature 
which  a  high  intellectual  capacity  would  regard 
as  of  a  secondary  value  or  importance.  Thea- 
tricals  were  for  a  time  the  prevailing  amusement 
of  his  parent,  and  instead  of  reading  the  Ora- 
.  tions  of  Cicero,  or  Grotius,  or  Vattel  on  the 
Law  of  Nationsy  prince  George  was  often  treated 
with  the  perusal  of  a  tragedy,  or  a  farce ;  and 
the  foUov/ing  singular  application  which  he 
made  of  the  characters  and  politics  of  the 
several  princes  and  states  of  Europe  to  the  titles 
of  his  plays,  will  carry  with  it  some .  evidence 
that  although  he  was  well  versed  in  the  theatrical 


Prussia^ 

France) 


productions  of  his  times,  yet  he  was  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  the  political  state  of  Europe. 

To  Rusgia,  he  applied,  The  Maiden  Queen. 

GermaDy,  The  Bhab 

Genoa;,  AlPs  ioeU  that  ends  well. 

Spaio,  The  Ambitious  Step-mother. 

The  Inconstant^  or  the  way 
to  win  him. 

The  Busy-Body,   or  rather 
the  JVay  (f  the  world. 

Sweden,  She  would  if  she  couldf 

Denmark,  jis  you  like  it. 

'    The  Dutch.  ^"^  Medley,  or  Nature  will 

'  preoail. 

Flanders,  ^^  ^PPV  ^^^  ^  ^  «'* 

^  either. 

King  of  Sardinia,         The  Spartan  Hero. 

The  Duke.  ^^.  .^'^^  ^  '*^  ^^^*^  «^ 

'  ms  country. 

Stanislaus,  jin  old  man  taught  wisdom. 

Don  Philip,  Much  ado  about  nothing. 

The  Young  Pretender,  AMMsummer^ighfsdream. 

In  whatever  relation  of  life  the  prince  of 
MTales  exhibited  himself,  whether  in  that  of  the 
husband,  the  father,  or  the  patriot,  he  was  sure 
to  experience  the  malice  of  his. enemies,  and  to 
have  the  most  unwarrantable  motives  attached 
to  his  actions.  If  perchance  the  report  of  a 
generous  or  patriotic  deed  performed  by  his 
royal  highness  extended  beyond  the  limited 
sphere  of  his  own  immediate  action,  the  truth 
of  it  was  not  only  instantly  questioned,  but  the 
promulgation  of  it  was  without  hesitation  as- 
cribed to  the  interested  motives  of  those  who 
were  immediately  about  the  person  of  his  royal 
highness. 

Positive  virtue  he  had  none  in  the  opinion  of 
the  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  it  was  very  neces- 
sary that  this  sentiment  of  theirs  should  be  dis- 
seminated and  confirmed  to  the  people  in  every 
possible  way.  It  happened  however,  as  it  is  in 
general  the  case,  that  a  number  of  individuals 
were  to  be  found  who  resolved  to  form  an  opi- 
nion of  their  own ;  and  who,  having  formed  it,  had 
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also  the  coiirageto  maintain  it.    Frederick  in- 
deed had  no  hirelings  ready  at  Ids  command 
to  blazon  to  the  world  every  good  or  generous 
act  which  he  'performed,    although  hundreds 
were  always  ready  to  sneak  from  their  hiding-^ 
places  to  raise  the  clamour  of  popular  censure, 
.whenever  he  committed  one  of  those  follies, 
which,  as  tiiey  differed  in  their  nature  from  those 
which  in  their  sapient  opinion,  ought  to  be  com> 
mitted  by  a  prince,  were  immediately  magnified 
into  vices  of  the  most  degenerate  and  formidable 
nature,  and  the  odium  of  party  followed  him 
in  consequence  through  life.     But  whatever 
might  have  been  the  degree  of   positive  or 
negative  virtue  which  he  possessed,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  on  all  occasions  he  expressed  the 
warmest  veneration  for  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  and  the  utmost  fidelity  to  its  laws  and 
liberties.    The  answer  which  he  gave  to  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  of 
the  city  of  London,  on  their  congratulating  him 
on  the  birth  of  a  princess,  who  was  christened 
at  Leicester^house  by  the  name  of  Louisa  Anne, 
was  long  remembered  and  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded for  the  patriotic  sentiments  which  it 
breathes.    The  city  address  may  also  be  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  simplicity,  very  uncommon  to 
be  found  in  addresses  from  corporate  bodies  to 
royalty,  in  which  the  monarch  or  the  prince  is 
endowed  with  every  virtue  which  is  an  ornament 
to  human  nature,  and  wholly  exempt  from  those 
vices,  which,  from  the  very  constitutidn  of  that 
nature,  must  be  their  concomitant. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  April  1749,  that  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  ^c,  proceeded  in  state  to 
Leicester-house,  to  congratulate  their  roytd 
highnesses  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales, 
on  the  birth  of  the  princess,  and  the  .following 
speech  was  delivered  by  the  recorder,  Richard 
Adjms,  Esq. : 


May  it  pleaA  jour  Royal  Highnefses, 
We,  the  loid  mayor,  aldermen,  end  common-^omicil- 

of  the  city  of  London,  beg  leate  to  attend  your  royal 
highnesses,  to  express  our  sincerest  joy  on  the  increase 
of  his  majesty's  family,  by  the  birth  of  a  princess,  and  on 
the  happy  recovery  of  your  royal  highness. 

May  this  princess,  formed  by  his  majest/s  and  yonr 
bright  example,  become  the  delight  of  his  majesty,  and 
your  royal  highnesses*  May  she  study  to  imitate  the 
piety  and  virtues  of  her  loyal  progenitors,  and  long  live 
to  experience  your  royal  higbBesses'  tender  love  and 
affection  for  her. 

To  which  his  royal  highness  retumtd  the 
following  answer : 

My  lord  and  gentlemen 
I  return  you  my  thanks,  stud  those  of  the  princess,  'or 
this  new  mstance  of  your  duty  to  the  king,  and  regard 
to  us. 

The  love  you  have  for  my  children  is  the  greatest  joy 
to  me.  May  it  increase ;  and  may  they  always  deserve 
it,  by  their  constant  adherence  to  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  country  they  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  bom 
in,  and  by  never  forgetting  that  great  rule,  that  their 
interest  must  always  be  the  same  with  that  of  this  brave 
and  free  people. 

The  citf  may  always  depend  on  my  hearty  good 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  their  trade,  and  their  prosperity 

Prince  George  being  now  eleven  years  old, 
the  king  resolved  to  hold  a  chapter  of  the  most 
noble  order  of  the  Garter,  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  up  the  six  stalls  which  were  at  this 
period  racant.  The' chapter  was  accordingly 
held  on  the  22d  of  June,  at  Kensington  palace, 
and  we  shall  merely  confine  ourselves  to  the 
description  of  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which 
relates  to  the  installation  of  our  late  monarch. 

The  knights  companions,  resident  in  and 
near  London,  being  summoned  to  attend  at 
Kensington,  there  appeared  habited  in  their 
mantles  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  the  knights  herein  after  men- 
tioned, with  the  dean  of  Windsor  the  register. 
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and  garter  king  at  Msof^  m  their  respective 
mantles,  and  weafing  ik^t  different  badges, 
who  waited  the  sovereign<*s  coming ;  and  upon 
his  appearance,  garter,  by  the  sorereign's  com- 
mand, called  over  the  names  of  the  knights 
companions  present,  beginning  with  the  juniors 
in  t^  order,  who  thereon  proceeded  to  the 
gallery  where  the  diapter  was  appointed  to  be 
held  in  the  foUowiuig  miethod,  the  juniors  first ; 
and  the  knights,  whose  comp«iion»  in  the 
stalls  opposite  to  them  were  absent,  went 
single.^  , 

Duke  of  Kingston,  Duke  of  Portland, 

Duke  of  St.  Albans, 

Duke  of  Richmond, 

Duke  of  Newcastle,  Duke  of  Grafton, 

Duke  of  Dorset, 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberiand, 

Garter  king  of  arms,  hairing  on  his  right  hand 

the  dean  pf  WwaAof^  register  of 

the  order. 

The  SovEHEiGK. 

Upon  entering  the  gallery,  the  knights  stood 
behind  the  several  chairs  (placed  there  as  at 
the  time  of  holding  of  the  privy  council)  till  the 
sovereign  had  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of 
state  at  tixe  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  then, 
by  his  majesty's  leave,  took  their  chairs.  Then 
garter  with  reverence  acquainted  the  sovereign, 
that  the  honourable  Henry  Betlenden,  Esq. 
attended  without  the  door,  and  most  humbly 
beseeched  his  majesty  to  be  admitted  to  take 
the  oath  of  office,  as  gentleman  nshei  of  the 
black  rod  of  this  most  noble  order ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  introduced  in  his  mantle;  and 
being  come  to  the  sovereign,  he  kneeling  down 
took  the  oath  enjoined  by  the  statutes;  his 
majesty  having  put  the  gold  chain  with  the 
jewel  about  his  neck,  was  pleased  to  confer  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood;  then  having 


kissed  the  mvereigii's  hand,  ha  withdrew  to 
the  bottom  of  the  table. 

Garter  then,  in  the  like  manner,  having  ac- 
quainted the  sov^^reign^,  that  the  lord  bishop  of 
Salkbury  attended  without  the  door,,  and  moat 
humbly  besought  his.  nuyesty,  that  he  might  be 
admitted  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  this  moat 
noble  ocder^  wbicb  office  is  aaaexed  to  that  bi- 
shopiidi:;  and iUs loiddup^ia hia episcf^ kab^ 
waa  iotroduced  accordingly*  between  garter  and 
Uack  rod,  black  rod  carrying  on  a  velvet 
cushicHLtbe  mantlet  gold  chain^  ;md  purse;  and 
heii^  come  to  the  sovereign,,  black  rod  invented 
Itts  loiMtehip  with  the  mantle ;  and  the  oath  of 
(^ce  being  administered  to  him  kne^elin^  black 
rod  oa  his  knees  presented  to  his  majesty  the 
gold  chaia  aad  jewel,  which  hia  miyesty  put 
round  his  neck ;  a^d  hia  lordship  having 
reoeived  from  the  sovereign  the  purse,  and 
kissed  his  majesty'^  hand,  placed  himself  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  chair  of  state. 

Then  the  chancellor  by  the  sovereign's  eom- 
mand»  declared  \m  royal  pleasure,  that  the  six 
vacaaik  stalls  ia  the  royal  chapel  at  Windsor 
should  now  be  fiUed ;  aod  each  knight  having 
writken  down  thii  names  of  nine  persons  whom 
diey  esteemed  xnost  quali^d  to  be  elected  ia 
a  aomtay ;  and  having  severally  subscr&ed 
their  hands  thereto,  the  same  was  ccdJected  by 
tlie  dumoelkMr,  and  presented  by  him  on  his 
knees  to  the  sovereign^  who,  alter  inspecting 
^bttmy  eonmanded  the  obanceUor  to  declare  his 
royal  highness  prince  George,  eldest  A>n  of  his 
Myal  highness  Ihe  prince  of  Wales»duly  eleQled. 

Prince  Geoi^,  however,  not  being  present, 
the  earl  of  Indiiquin  appeared  as  his  proxy. 

The  a&LBs  knights  elected  on  this  occasiim  in 
hononr  of  prince  George,  were  the  margrave  of 
Ancqpach,  the  dukes  of  Leeds  aad  Bedford*  ^md 
the  earls  of  Albemarle  and  Granville. 

Several  congratulatory  poems  were  addseesed 
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to  pTince  Oeorge  on  this  occasion,  and  the  op* 
portunity  was  not  lost  by  the  witlinsi  of  the 
age^  to  direct  ihe  shafts  of  their  irony  and  sar- 
casm against  his  fother.  Frederick,  tfaf  owing 
aside  all  the  dignity  and  consequence  of  the 
prince,  was  sometimes  accustomed  to  wii^k  in 
the  city  at  night,'  and  in '  some  of  these  ex- 
cursions he  was  sometimes  accompanied  by 
his  son  prince  George.  Innocent,  howerer,  as 
were  his  motives,  calumny  gave  a  very  dif- 
ferent complexion  to  them,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  lines  which  were  published 
shortly  after  the  installation  of  prince  George. 

Now  Frederick's  a  knight  and  George  h  a  knight, 

With  stalls  in  Windsor  chapel ; 
We  hope  they  *U  prowl  no  mor^  by  night« 
^  ,  To  loolL  at  gaiten  black  or  white, 

On  legs  of  female  rabble,   ' 

^  On  the  13th  of  May,  the  princess  of  Wales 
oeing  safely  delivered  of  a  prince,  the  baptism 
took  place  on  the  17th  of  the  following  month, 
when  the  prince  was  named  Frederick  William. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  right 
rererend  the  lord  bishop  of  Oxford.  The 
sponsors  were  their  royal  highnesses  prince 
George  and  the  princess  Augusta,  and  prince 
Willian?  of  Saxe  Gotha,  brother  to  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  who  was  re- 
presented by  the  right  hon.  lord  North  and 
Girildford.  ^ 

The  prince  of  Wales  took  particular  pleasure 
in  conducting  prince  George  and  the  other 
branches  of  his  fkmily,  to  witness  the  process 
of  the  different  manufactories  in  and  about  the 
metropolii^ ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  branch  of 
our  domestic  industry,  with  the  practical  part 
of  which  prince  George  was  not  acquainted. 
It  was,  periiaps,  owing  to  these  useful  and  po* 
pular  yisits,  that  his  royal  highness,  at  a  future 
period  of  Hs  Kfe,  when  the  commercial  intereste 
of  his  country  demanded  the  most  rigilant  atten- 
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tion  and  encouragement  firopi  the  legislature,  as- 
tonished the  manufacturers  with  whom  he  con- 
tersed.  on  the  inferiority  or  excellence  of  their 
prbductions,  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries;  and  the  hints  which  he  threw  out 
for  their  improvement.  Amongst  the  different 
manufactories  which  he  visited  in  London,  ac- 
companied  by  his  father,  he  appeared  more 
particularly  pleased  with  his  visits  to  Spital- 
fields,  than  with  any  other ;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  the  most  eminent  weavers  waited 
upon  his  royal  highness,  at  the  time  when  the 
introduction  of  French  stuffs  had  nearly  ba- 
nished the  articles  of  the  Spitalfields'  manu- 
factory from  the  fashionable  world,  to  solicit 
his  powerful  interest  on  their  behalf, '  and  by 
his  example  to  limit  the  rage  which  then  ex- 
isted, to  the.  great  detriment  of  our  native 
industry,  for  all  productions  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. The  prince  of  Wales  did  not  require 
a  second  appeal;  he  immediately  issued  an 
order,  that  no  one  connected  with  his  household 
should  appear  in  any  foreign  manufacture ;  and 
he  set  the  example  himself,  in  which  the 
princess  of  Wales  most  patriotically  co-ope- 
rated, of  always  appearing  in  public  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  native  genius.  The  Spitalfields' 
weavers,  grateful  for  this  mark  of  his  royal 
highnesses  regard  for  their  interest,  repaired 
to  Leicester-house  in  a  body,  and  presented 
prince  George  with  one  of  the  most  splendid 
silk  dresses  which  was  ever  produced  by  the 
talents  or  industry  ot  the  Spitalfields'  manu- 
facturers. 

Some  symptoms  of  declining  health  now  ap- 
peared in  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  he  was 
strongly  recomihended  by  his  physicians  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  the  Bath  waters,  to  which  city 
he  repaired  with  his  family*  and  accompanied, 
by  lords  Batfaorst,  MiGdl^n^,  Bute,  and  Inchi- 
quin.    On  th^ir  way  to  Bath  the  royal  party 
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Stopped  at  lady  Bathurst^s,  near  Cirencester,  { tended  ^mlh  auccMs ;  but  the  apparatus  of  a 


and  dieir  arrival  was  no  sooner  made  public, 
than  the  incorporated  company  of  weavers  and 
the  woolcombers  of  that  town,  following  the 
example  of  the  Spitalfields'  manuiacturers, 
WQiited  upon  his  royal  highness  prince  George,, 
and  presented  both  him  and  bis  mother  with 
seme  of  the  finest  specimens  of  their  art« 

At  Bath  the  royal'  party  appeared  ankious  to. 
divert  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  allj 
the  ceremony  and  restraint  attendant  upon 
their  station,  and  their  fireqiiebt  excursioifiEi  to! 
different  parts  of  tHe  country  resembled  more 
a  party  of  private  individuals  than  that  of  the 
ht  ir  apparent  to  the  crown.  On .  one  ocoaaion 
the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  attended  by^tfae 
nobility,  went  in  wherries  about  five  miles  down; 
the  river,  from  Bath  to  Salford,  and  dined  ini 
public;  under  two  tents,  in  a  large  meadow,  to 
whibh  a  great  crowd  of  country  people  re- 
sorted, and  to  whom  his  royal  highness  gave 
several  hogsheads  of  beer  and  olher  refresh- 
ments. 

The  royal  party  returned  to  town,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  celebraticm  of  the  king's 
birCihday,  at  which  it  was  determined  that 
prince  George  should  foe  introduced  in  form 
to  his  majesty*  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  courts  of  his  reign;  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Wales  being  both  present^  ac- 
companied by  prince  George,  pnnoesa  Augusta, 
prince  Edward,  and  prince  Henry.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland,  prince  George,  and  pmc^ss 
Augusta  danced  minuets.  * 

One  of  the  last  places  of  amusement  to  which 
Frederick  accompanied  his  family^  Qt$  indeed, 
in  which  he  was  seen  in  public,  was  to  witness 
the  tragedy  of  Othello,  at  Drury  Lane,,  p^r* 
formed  by  a  set  of  amateurs.  Theattici4  ;P^- 
formances.hftd  atthat  tim&  beeft  gfiben  eidiibited 
by  persons  of  the  ^st  fashion,  aftd  always  at- 


regular  theatre  had  been  wanting  in  all  liiese 
representattouB,  and  the  general  effect  wasiost 
by  the  deficiency.  The  whde  of  Drury-lane 
theatre  was  hired  toir  the  purpose,  Ihe  house 
was  crowded  in  every  part  of  it :  stars  glittered, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  in  the  gallery :  the 
stage-box  was  occupied  by  the  prince  and  prin 
cess  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  prin- 
cess Amelia,  prince  Creorge,  and  princess 
August;a« 

On  Hie  20th  of  March,  1751,  prince  George 
was^dtiomed  to  experience  the  loss  of  his  iUus^ 
trious  parent,  who  died  at  Leicester-house  be- 
tween  the  hours  of  ten.  and  eleven^  by  the  break- 
ing  of  an  impostiiume  between  the  pericardium 
and  diaphragm,  which  threw  the  mitter 
contamed  in  it  upon  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
It  was  reported  that  the  death  of  his  royal  high- 
ness originated  in  a  cold  which  he  caught  about . 
three,  weeks  previously  in  Kew  gardens,  which 
he  increased  on  the  13th  of  March,  by  comfaig 
very  warm  from  the  house  of  lords,  with  the 
windows  of  his  chair  dovm ;  soon  after ;^hich  he 
complained  of  pains,  which  were  thought  to  be 
pleuritic,  and  whidi  were  attended  with  a  high 
degree  of  fever.  His  royal  highness  ^ad  how* 
ever  been  in  a  declining  state  for  some  thn^ 
some  ascribing  it  to  a  hurt  in  his  breast  by  a 
fall,  and  others  to  the  stroke  of  a  ball  at  cricket, 
whilst  pUjmg  with  his  sons-    He  was  cofisi- 

deved  too  weak  to  bear  repeated  h]ee4ipgi  and 
was  therefore  blistered,  and  his  physicians 
thpught  hun  out  of  danger.  Apoi^t  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  his  death,  he  told  Qirt  Wilmot, 
who  had  attended  him,  and  who  bid  been  up 
with  his  royal  highness  the  whole.of  the  pre- 
ceding night,,  that  he  was  much  bet^,  find^- 
yifil^d  the  Dr.  to  ^  home.  The  princess .  how- 
ever remained  with  him,  to  whpmhesQon  after 
con^plained  of  a  suddai  nain  and  an  offeni ivp 
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smelly  and  immediately  threw  himself  backward 
and  expired.  Her  royal  highness  had  set  up  with 
him  seven  nights  during  his  illness,  although 
far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy. 

The  following  are  the  principal  incidents  of  his 
life.  He  was  bom  at  Hanover,  January  20, 
1706-7 ;  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  January  10, 
1717-18;  installed  knight  of  the  garter,  by  proxy, 
April  30, 1718 ;  created  baron  of  Snaudon,  vis- 
count Laonceston,  earl  of  Eltham,  marquis  of 
Ely,  and  duke  of  Edinburgh,  July  15, 1 726 ;  first 
landed  at  Harwich,  Decembers,  1728;  was  in- 
troduced, by  the  command  of  the  king,  into  the 
privy  coimcil  o;i  the  18th ;  was  created  prince  of 
Walesapd  earl  of  Chester,  January  9, 1728-9;  re- 
ceived his  ^uiwnop^jtp.p^rliamentn^xtday,  and 
on  April  27, 1786,  was  married  to  his  most  excel- 
lent princess  Augusta,  only  surviving  daughter 
of  Frederick  H.,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  by  whom 
he  left  issue  "five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

On  the  20th,  the  privy  council  met  at  the 
cockpit  on  occasion  cf  tHie  death  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  when  above  thirty  members  were 
present^.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  that 
attended  the  deceased,  were  examined  respect- 
ing the  distemper  which  occasioned  his  death, 
and  orders  were  issued  for  embalming  his  body, 
and  preparing  for  the  funeral. 

The  particulars  respecting  the  appearance  of 
the  body,  on  being  opened,  were  thus  de3cribed 
by  the  physicians  and  surgeons : 

**  On  openbg  the  body  of  his  royal  highness  wc  found 
all  the  parts  in  the  lower  belly,  or  abdomen,  sound. 

^  The  cavity  of  the  thorax  was  naturally  contracted 
and  narrow.  * 

**  The  lungs  on;th*  Itft  side  were  perfectly  soond,  ind 
without  agy  a4h«sstoo'  lO'  i^e  sonroundiog  psirts ;  the  heart  * 
sndpericflrdiuai'witl^outdilfeniper.    ' 

^'Qb  the  right-side  upon  raising  the  ribs  we  .found  a. 


cyste  or  btg^  situated  between  ^  outer  surfece  of  the 
lungs  and  the  ribs,  which  contained  half  a  pint  of  very 
foetid  matter.  This  cyste  was  about  six  inches  long  and 
four  in  breadth,  extending  nearly  from  the  third  rib  down- 
wards  to  the  seventh.  The  coats  of  this  cyste  were  near 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  strong.  This  was  not  a 
new  distemper,  but  o^ust  certainly  have  Been  growiig 
there  some  considerable  time. 

'<  The  lungs  on  this  side  adhered  strongly  ^It  the  peii- 
cardium ;  and  these  adhering  parts  had  fresh  marks  of  in- 
flammation, with  small  quantities  of  matter  la^ly  formed 
in  several  t:ellular  interstices. 

**  Between  the  lower  surface  of  the  .lungs,  and  the 
diaphragm  we  found  near  a  quarter  ota  pint  of  matter^ 
which  was  likewise  apparently  newly  made, 

**  The  lower  surface  of  the  lungs  and  diaphragm  adhered 
strongly,  where  the  matter  mentioned  did  not  prevent  it« 

^*  In  the  back  part  of  this  side  of  the  breast,  there  was 
above  a  pint  of  serous  fluid. 

''  The  lobes  of  the  lungs  on  Uiis  side  were  not  in.  a 
perfect  state,  but  bad  several  scbirrhous  tubercles  dis« 
persed  throughout  their  substance.. 

'*  The  matter  contained  bet^'een  the  lungs,  pericar- 
dium and  diaphragm,  had  broke  a  communication  with 
the  substance  of  the  lungs.'' 

On  Saturday  the  13th,  at  half  an  hour  af^er 
one  in  the  morning,  the  bowels  of  his  late  royal 
highness  which,  in  an  urn  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  were  brought  from  Leicester-house  in  i. 
coach  and  six  to  the  prince's  chamber,  were 
from  thence  carried  by  four  yeomen  to  Henry 
Vn's  chapel,  attended  by  the  dukes  of  Ghahdos 
and  Queensberry,  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  the 
lords  North  and  Guildford,  sir  John  Rushout, 
bart.,  George  Doddington,  Henry  Drax,  and 
John  Evelyn,  esqs.,  and  there  iriterred,  in  the 
vault  in  which  the  royal  corpse  was  dep6sited 
at  nine  o'clock  the  same  night. 

The  fQllowing  procession  to  the  funenl  com* 
menced  at  half  an  hour  a^^r  e!g^t  at  night,  and 
passed  through  the  old  palate  yard  to  the  sotiih- 


T*" 


*  On  the  death  of  prince  Henry,  son  of  king  James  I.,  November  6,  1612,  aged  about  eighteen;  the  lords  o£  the,  coonci 
met  next  day  to  give  orders  for  opening  the  body,  by  the  appomtment  of  his  father,  which  was  done  that  night,  and  a 
pastica^ar  relation  o^  the  causes  of  his  d^a*^  was  «irasd  by  six  physicians. 
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east  door  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  so  directly 

■ 

to  the  steps  leading  to  Henry  VIFs  chapel- 
Knight  marshal's  men,  with  black  staves,  two  and  two. 
Gentlemen  servants  to  his  royal  highness,  two  and  two,  viz.. 

Pages  of  the  presence. 
Gentlemen  ushers,  quarter  waiters,  two  and  two. 

Pages  of  honour. 

Gentlemen  usiers,  daily  waiters. 

Physicians,  Dr.  Wilmot,  and  Dr.  Lee, 

Household  chaplains. 

Clerk  of  the  closet.  Rev.  Dr.  Ayscough. 

Equerries,  two  and  two. 

Clerks  of  die  household  or  greenclothi  James  Douglas,  esq. . 

and  Sir  John  Gust,  bart. 

Master  of  the  household*  Lord  Gage. 

Solicitor-general,  auditor,  and  attorney-general, 

Paul  Joddrel,  esq.   Charles  Montague,  esq.  hon.   Henry 

Balfaursty  esq. 

^^cretary,  Henry  Drax,  esq. 

Comptroller  a^\A  treasurer  to  his  royal  highness,  Robert 

Nugent,  esq.  and  the  earl  of  Scarborough, 

with  their  white  staves. 

Steward  and  chamberlam  to  his  royal  highness,  with  their 

white  staves. 
ChaaceHor  to  his  royal  highness.  Sir  Thomas  Booth; 

An  officer  of  arms. 
Ihe  master  of  the  horse  to  his  royal  highness. 

Earl  of  Middlesex, 
darencieuz  king  at  arms, ' 
Stephen  Martin  Leake,  esq.  bearing  I  Gentleman 
the  eoronet  upon  a  black         I     usher, 
relvet  cushion. 


Gentleman 
usher. 
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Supporters 
of  W  pall. 

Earl  of 
Portmore. 


Earl   Fits* 
wittiam. 


Earl  of 
Bristol. 


The  body, 
Covered  with  a 
black  velvet  pall» 
%iorned  witn  8 
escutcheons, 
and  under  a 
canopy  of 
black  vel-   . 
Yet,  borne 
by  8  of  his 
R,    H's 
gentle- 
men. 


Supporters 
of  the  pall. 

E.  of  Mae. 

clesfield. 


Earl  Stan- 
hope. 


Earl  of 
Jersey. 
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Gentkman 
uBher. 
Supporter 
to  the  chief 
mourner,  D. 
•f^lVatland. 


Garter  king  at  anx\^,  John 

Anstis,  esq. 
The  chief  mouzner.  Duke 

of  Somerset ' 

Hts  train  borne  by  a  baronet 

Sir  Thomas  Robiosoa. 


Gentleman 
usher. 

Supporter 
to  the  chief 
mourner,  D. 
DevoDshira. 


Assistants  to  the  chief  mourner. 

Marquis  of  Tweedale,  Marquis  of  Lothian, 

Earls  of  Berkeley,  Peterborough,  Northampton,  Cardigan, 

Winchelsea,  Carlisle,  Muiray  and  Morton. 
The  gentleman  usher  of  his  royal  highn^ss's  privy  chamber, 

Edward  Bramston,  esq« 
■  The  groom  of  the  stole  to  his  royal  highness, 

Duke  of  Chandos. 

The  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  his  royal  highness. 

Lords  North  and  Guildford,  Duke  of  QueensbeFry,  Earl  of 

Inchiquin,  Earl  of  Egmont,  Lord  Robert  Sutton, 

Earl  of  Bute,  two  and  two. 

The  master  of  the  robes  to  his  royal  highness,' 

John  Schtttas,  esql 

The  grooms  of  the  bedchamber  to  his  royal  highness, 

John  Evelyn,  esq.,  Samuel  Masham,  esq.,  lliomas  Blud- 

worth,  esq.,  Sir  Edmund  Thomas,  bart,    Daniel 

Boone,  esq.,  William  Bretton,  esq.,  Martin 

Maddin,  esq.,  William  Trevanion, 

esq..  Col.  Powlet,  two  and  two. 

Yeomen  of  the  guard  to  dose  the  procession. 

The  corpse  of  his  royal  highness  was  met  at 
the  church  door  by  the  dean  and  prebendaries, 
attended  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir,  and 
king's  scholars,  who  fell  into  the  procession  im- 
rnediately  before  the  officer  of  arms,  with  wax 
tapers  in  their  hands,  and  properly  habited, 
and  began  the  conmion  burial  service^  (no  anthem 
being  composed  on  this  occasion),  two  drums 
beating  a  dead  march  during  the  service.  Upon 
entering  the  chapel,  the  royal  body  was  placed 
on  tressels,  the  crowri  and  cushion  at  the  head, 
and  the  canopy  held  over,  the  supporters  of 
the  pall  standing  by ;  the  chief  mourner  and  his 
two  supporters  seated  in  chairs  at  the  head  of 
the  corpse ;  the  lords  assistants,  master  of  the 
horse,  groom  of  the  stole,  and  lords  of  the  bed 
chamber  on  both  sides ;  the  four  white  staff 
officers  at  the  feet,  the  others  seating  themselves 
in  the  stalls  on  each  side.tfie  chapel ;  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  dean  of  Westmmster,  then  read 
the  first  part  of  the  burial  service,  after  which 
the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  vault,  preceded  by 
the  white  staff  officers,  the  master  of  the  horse, 
chief  mourner,  his  supporters  and  assistants, 
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garter  king  at  arms,  going  before  them.  When 
they  had  placed  themselyes  near  the  yault,  the 
corpse  being  laid  upon  a  machine  even  with  the 
pavement  of  the  chapel,  was  by  degrees  let 
down  into  the  vault,  when  the  bishop  of  Ro-* 
Chester  proceeded  vnth  the  service ;  which  be- 
ing ended,  garter  proclaimed  his  Idte  royal  high- 
nesses titles  in  the  following  manner : 

^'  Tbas  it  hath  pleased  almighty  God  to  take  out  of 
this  transitory  life  to  bis  divine  mercy,  the  illustrious 
Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  ifc.  S^, 

The  nobility  and  attendants  returned  in  the 
same  order  as  they  proceeded,  at  half  an  hour 
after  nine ;  so  that  the  whole  ceremony  lasted 
m  hour. 

The  utmost  decorum  was  observed;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  though  the  populace  were 
extremely  noisy  before  the  procession  began, 
there  was,  during  the  whole,  a  silence,  that,  if 
possible^  added  to  the  solemnity  of  so  awful 
a  sight. 

The  guards,  who  each  of  them  held  two 
lighted  flambeaux  during  the  whole  time,  be- 
haved so  well,  that  no  accidents  happened 
among  the  spectators. 

As  soon  as  the  procession  began  to  move, 
two  rockets  were  fired  off  in  old  palace-yard, 
as  a  signal  for  the  guns  in  the  park  to  fire,  which 
was  followed  by  those  of'  the  tower ;  during 
which  time  the  great  bells  of  Westminster,  and 
St.  PauPs  cathedral  tolled,  as  did  those  of  most 
of  the  churches  in  London. 

The  soldiers  were  kept  on  guard  all  Saturday 
night,  and  on  Sunday  at  the  south  door  of  the 
abbey,  and  on  the  scaffolding  in  palace-yard. 

The  following  inscription  was  engraved  on  a 
silver  plate,  and  affixed  to  the  coffin  of  his 
royalhighnesft  the  prince, of  Wales. 

DEPOSITUM. 

HhutrUnthi  Primipis  Frtdenct  Ludawci  PrincipU 
WallUt,  Prhcipis  Electoralis  If  AmdUarii  Brunmci  tf 
5—6. 


Lunenbergij  Ducts  Omntbue,  Bathemf  If  Edenburgij 
Marchionis  Insulit  de  Ely,  Comitis  Cestfict,  Carrick  if 
EUham,  Vice  Comitis  Launceston,  Baronis  Renfrew  if 
Snaudon,  Domini  Jmularum,  Seneschalli  Scotia,  Nobi'» 
lissimi  Ordims  Periscelidis  Equiti$,  if  a  Sanctioribus  Con- 
dim  Myestati  Regia, .  Academic  Dttbliniensis  Cancel- 
laris;  Filii  primogeniti  Colissimi,  Potentissimi  if  Excel- 
lentissimi  Monarcha  Georgii  Secundi,  Dei  Gratia  Magna 
Britannia,  Franda  if  H^temia  Regis,  lidei  Defensoris. 
Obat  Vicesimo  Die  Martii  Anno  MDCCL. 

JEtatissua  XLF. 

Though  the  life  of  a  prince  depends  on  as 
slender  a  thread  as  that  of  any  other  mortal, 
yet  the  prospects,  hopes,  and  expectations,  at- 
tached to  the  continuation  of  it,  are  so  nu- 
nrierous  and  great,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
person  not  to  feel  himself  affected  in  a  peculiar 
manner  when  that  thread  is  suddenly  snapped 
asunder.  But  where  the  natural  disposition  of 
a  prince,  the  bias  it  had  taken  from  his  edu- 
cation, and  the  inflexible  bent  it  had  c(mtracted 
by  long  habitude,  were  such,  that  there  was  the 
most  well-founded  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
formed  and  improved  most  especially  to  pro- 
mote the  felicity  of  that  people,  over  whom  he 
was,  in  the  course  of  nature,  destined  one  day 
to  govern :  the  stroke,  therefore,  that  deprives 
a  whole  nation  of  such  a  security  for  its  future 
well-being,  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  serious 

affliction. 

» 

That  his  royal  highness  had  very  extensive 
views  of  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
pending on  liberty  and  industry  ait  home,  and 
on  commerce  abroad,  is  undeniable.  Almost 
eyery  public  step  which  he  took  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  places  this  matter  be- 
yond all  dispute;  and  a  temper  which  could, 
with  equal  decorum  and  dignity,  pass  through 
allxthe  vicissitudes  to  which  the  rage  and  arti« 
fice  of  factions  occasionally  exposed  him>  could 
not  be  suspected  of  any  design  to  encroach  on 
those  liberties  of  which  he  always  appeared  in 
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fact,  as  well  as  in  words,  to  be  a  constant  and 
zealous  assertor* 

That  he  was  heartily  convinced  the  felicity 
of  a  prince  depends  on  the  love  and  aflfection 
of  his  people,  was  evident  from  the  means 
which  he  tpok,  in  addition  to  those  which  con- 
stantly operated  in  hi?  presence,  and  were  in- 
separable from  his  constitutional  character  to 
procure  and  cultivate  that  love  and  affection. 
Hid  several  tours  to  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  information  he  took  pains  to  acquire 
from  manufacturers  and  artificers  of  different 
kinds;  the  gracious  manneir  in  which  hd  re- 
ceived and  answered  every  address;  the  placid 
and  satisfied  countenance  with  which  he  looked 
upon  every  individual,  are  such  irrefragable 
proofs  of  an  honest  he$irt«  humane  inclinations, 
and  an  ambition  of  the  most  laudable  kind,  as 
can  scarcely  be  suspected  by  the  most  malig- 
nant interpreter  of  other  men's  actions  of  the 
least  equivocation. 

The  polite  and  ornamental  arts  which  long 
enjoyed  his  patronage  and  eocouragement,  on 
the  first  of  subJQCts>  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
rely  on  his  protection  and  nurture,  if  Heaven 
had  peAniltbd  hitn  to  become  h  sovereign; 
tbat  he  possessed  a  mo0t  refined  tasted,  ab  well 
as  ah  entire  k>ve  of  those  arts;  and»  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
advantages  theyl)estowoiia  |)olite  and  opulent 
people,  eveky  professor  of  eminence  of  that 
period  was  ready  to  testify. 
^  His  character,  as  a  husband,  was  unimpeach* 
able ;  as  a  father,  he  was  most  tender  and  in^ 
dulgent  The  partial  historian  has  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  his  young  and  princely  oJ9iBprin|^ 
could  not  lose  by  the  dteease  of  a  father,  such 
as  it  was  the  aim  of  the  hostile  party  to  de- 
picture him ;  but  it  was. the  base. calumny  of 
the  dmes  which  detracted  from  his^oierit,  aixdi 
whiiah  used  every  endeavour  to  ^prevetxt 


from  appearing  in  that  exalted  light  which  was 
so  justly  his  due.  If  we  trace  the  early  oha- 
racter  of  our  late  sovereign,  we  cannot  discover 
a  single  lineament  which  would  entitle  us  to 
conclude,  that  his  parent  had  neglected  him; 
the  precepts,  indeed,  of  a  parent  are  instiUed 
with  in  efficacy  which  seldom  attends  otfaer 
instruction,  and ^  the  instruction  of  a  pckice 
should  consist  of  .such  noble  and  elevated  les- 
sons, that  the  youth,  who  is  bom  to  royalty, 
must  be  peculiarly  happy  if  he  has  a  roya) 
tutor. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  historians  of  the 

age  in  which  Frederick  livedo  has  transmitted  to 

« 

us  the  following  short  outline  of  hi^  character : 

*^  As  the  coodesoendiiig  sweetneis  of  bis  mimncrs  en- 
chaDted  all  who  had  the  honour  to  approach  h'm ;  bc 
that  sweetness  arose  from  a  source  of  benevolence 'and 
philanthropy  which  seemed  inexhaustible*  How  uiaaj 
individuals  has  his  charity  relieved  1  How  many  his  mti- 
nificence  rewarded!  How  many  families  whose  M*eM- 
being  depended  on  his  bounty,  are  already  in  sack-cloili 
and  ashes  tdr  his  irreparable  loss!  How  high  a  place  had 
\ke  assigned  the  arts  and  sciences  in  his  esteem !  Wliat 
royal  notions  had  be  entertaiDed  of  royal  taiaoificenee ! 
How  studiously  had  he  considered  the  diifioulties  and 
distresses  of  this  declining  couiftry !  How  anxiously  had 
he  sought  a  remedy  !  And  how  determined  was  be,  to 
apply  it  when  found,  if  ever  the  power  of  lipplyiog  it 
fell  into  his  hands !  His  very  foibles,  when  traced  V> 
I  their  origifi,  fdl  Very  little  short  of  praise;  for  chey  pro- 
ceeded from  an  over-ardent  desire  to  please  and  to  e.vcel, 
from  too  fond  and  eager  a  passion  for  glory,  and  too  im- 
patient an  ambition  to  be  distinguished  as  much  by  \m 
importaaca  as  by  his  rank;  which  wai  no  ofhecwtse  in 
his  power  than  as  he  had  the  deKteritf  and  iogenuky  to 
create  his  own  opportunities." 

It  may  be  affirmed  without  fear  of  contradic- 
ting, that,  in  the  delineation  of  the  character  ct 
Frederick  piiince  of  Wales,  neither  cotempo/o^ 
historians,  nor  thgse  of  a  later  period,  have  done 
;t])At  juBti'c^  to  it  which  it  deserved.  It  ap- 
peared^  indeed>  to  be  die  fashion  of  the  histo- 
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rians  of  his  own  time^  to  throw  all  his  bright; 
qualities  into  the  back-ground^  and  to  paint,  in 
the  most  conspicuous  colours^  those  frailties 
which  he  possessed  asa  human  being,  and  from 
which  his  exalted  station  did  hot  render  him 
exempt.    The  character  of  his  royal  highness/' 
his  behaviour  ia  all  his  domestic  relations,  as< 
well  as  in  those,  the  exercise  of  wbich  he  ias-; 
sumed  as  a  prince  and  a  patriot,  have  been) 
most  largely  eicpatiated  on,  and  approved  and  \ 
admired  by  all  his  cotemporaries  of  every  rank 
aid  deg  te,  with  the  except i.n  of  those  who! 
were  immediately  connected  with  a  particular  \ 
"^party,  a  id  who  found  it  their  interest  to  mag-  j 
nify  his  faults  and  depreciate  his  talents,     II ' 
would  be  diverging  from  the  truth  to  invest  the 
character  of  his  royal  highness  with  splendid  \ 
«bi  ities,  with  great  classicsd  acquirements,  or 
with  that  commanding  genius,  from  which  alone 
can  proceed  an  original  mode  of  thought  or 
action ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  comparative  light 
in  which  his  royal  highness  has  not  beeh  viewed, , 
and  which  will  redound  not  only  to  his  adinsm- 
tage,  but  to  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  have 
been  induced,  by  party  motives,  to  ascribe  to 
him  such  wsl  extraordinary  degree  of  moral 
turpiftnde.    The  comparison  I  mean  is,  with  the 
most  eminent  of  his  'predecessors,  as  princes  of 
Wales,  on  whose  virtues  and  abilities  the  fe* 
licity  of  the  nation  has  so  materially  depended 
for  the  last  600  years. 

Edward  of  Carnarvon^  th^  first  English  prince 
of  Wales,  has  no  claim  either  to  that  qdality, 
nor  xfi  the  royal  one  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained,  to  be  here  brought  upon  the  list.  The 
name  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  shouH  not 
be  mentioned  with  a  prince  who  so  shamefiiHy 
and  disgracefully  abused  the  conjugal  stale: 

■ 

There  are  but  few  examples,  toot  only  amongst 
princes,  but  amongjit  men  in  geneirall,  of  such 
tendemefSB  and  fidelity  ih  the  niariried  state,  ad 


the  people  of  this  country  had  to  contemplate 
during  the  life  of  the  father  of  our  late  monarch. 

Edward  of  Windsor,  long  afterwards  illus- 
trious by  the  style  and  title  of  king  Edward  III., 
had  got  a  blemish  in  his  princely  character, 
from  which  indeed  he  was  early  removed,  but 
which  nevertheless  throws  him  at  a  distance  in 
the  cpmparison  with  Frederick  There  is  no 
excuse  for  him  but  his  youth,  for  the  act  which 
advanced  him  to  sovereignty.  The  assumption 
of  a  crown  during  the  life-time  ot  a  le^l  pos- 
sessor, especially  if  it  be  a  son  who  assumes  it 
from  the  father,  must  always  be  considered  as 
one  of  those  great  state  crimes,  which  nothing 
but  a  Kfe  of  the  most  illustrious  royal  merit 
can  afterwards  efface.  Here,  instead  of  looking 
for  traits  of  simularity'  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  ever  to  find,  let  us  only  consider  the 
modest  and  submissive  deportment  of  Frederick 
un^er  all  those  shades  through  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pass,  during  the  intervention  of  those 
malignant  bodied  which  continually  intruded 
themselves  between  him  and  the  light  of  that 
countenance  in  which  he  rejoiced. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  is  acknowledged 
10  make  the  most  exact  paraHel  with  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales  In  all  those  relations  of  life 
Which  they  tried  in  common,  it  is  diflScult  to 
say  ^hich  wais  the  most  virtuous  and  admi- 
rable. Goodness  of  heart  was  the  principle 
by  which  alone  they  both  were  influenced,  from 
which  it  results. that  their  transactions  with 
mankind  coiild  not  be  widely  different.  Ed- 
ward indeed  had  the  advantage  on  the  side  of 
fortune,  by  being,  early  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  artnies,  admitted  to  the  most 
secret  and  important  councas,  and  appointed 
to  (he  goveriiment  of  provinces,  which  in  those 
(iays'were  little  inferior  to  England  itself. 
■  If  mttdern  pdlicy  does  not  permit  an  heir 
ip^teiH  to  be  intrusted  with    such  weighty 
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matters,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  Fre- 
derick  prince  of  Wales  was  deficient  in  those 
talents  for  any  trust  or.  employment  that  was 
consistent  -  with    his    exalted    station.     It  is 
indeed  true,  that  he  was  very  seldom  called 
upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  but  this 
ought  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  repugnance 
which  he  felt  in  co-operating  with  the  ministers 
of  the  day,  than  to  an  actual  want  of  talent. 
It  should,  indeed,  not  be  fbrgotten^  that  on 
several ,  occasions  wherein  his  own  rights  and 
those  of  the. people  were  either  openly  disputed 
or  fallaciously  undermined,  Frederick  disco- 
vered a  firmness  which  would  have  conferred 
honour  on  the  most  distinguished  character; 
by  which  he  obtained  the  full  possession  of 
what  was  ofiginally  given  to  support  his  dig- 
nity, but  which  the  corrupt  and  insolent  tools 
of  power  would  have  diverted  apart  to  their 
own  nefarious  purposes.    By  these  means  he 
contributed  so  largely  to  repel  the  pestilence  of 
ministerial  infection  from  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  he  had  immediate  authority, 
that  to  him  must  be  principally  ascribed  the 
measures  which  were  taken  by  the  house  of 
commons  to  overthrow  the  leviathan  of  pcwer, 
and  which  began,  but  had  not  perseverance  to 
complete,  an  inquiry  into  several  years  of  an 
administration  which  no  one  had  the  effrontery 
nor  the  assurance  to  say  was  not  corrupt 

Passing  by  Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  the  next 
prince  of  Wales  worthy  of  mention  is  Henry  of 
Monmouth,  afterwards  the  celebrated  con- 
queror of  France,  king  Henry  V.  When  Eng- 
lishmen talk  of  their  Edwards  and  Henrys, 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  are  the  names  they 
love  to  commemorate;  if  then  on  a  compa- 
rison with  either  of  these,  Frederick  should 
uot  be  a  loser ;.  we  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension from  the  remaining  characters  which 


on  this  occasion  may  be  brought  upon  the 
stage. 

We  will  here  take  notice  of  the  little  ble- 
mishes which  some  curious  and  critical  ey es, 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  penetration,  were 
pleased  to  discover  in  the  conduct  of  Frederick. 
These,  to  make  the  most  of  them,  can  never 
be   extended    beyond    the    unguarded    over- 
flowings  of  an    excellent    and   unsuspicious 
nature.    It  has  been  considered  by  many  who 
cannot  permit  exalted  rank  to  lose  an  iota  of 
its  dignity,  that  the  condescension  smd  affability 
which  Frederick  generally  displayed,  betrayed 
jiim  into   the  neglect  of  that  dignity  which 
prinoes  aught  to  observe  even  in  their  diversions. 
But  ought  the  popular  and  innocent  excursions 
of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  to  be  mentioned, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  extravagant  outrages 
conmatted  by  Henry  of  Monmouth,  in  concert 
with  the  vilest  and  meanest  outlaws  amongst 
his  father's  subjects.    It  is  net,  however,  meant 
to  screen  Fredeiick  firom  that  censure  which  is 
justly  due  to  him,  in  having  on  several  occa- 
sions taken    his  children  on   his  excursions, 
from  which  no  possible  good  could  accrue  to 
them ;  but  this  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  an. 
error  of  judgment  than  to  an  actual  dereliction 
of  moral  principle;  and,  certainly  perfection 
belongs  no  more  to  the  prince  than  to  the 
peasant. 

Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.  appears  to 
have  been  a  prince  of  great .  spirit,  but  having 
been  villanously  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
before  his  character  was  completely  formed, 
it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  mention  him  in  this 
sunmiary  manner.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  other  young  Edwards^  the  sons  of  Edward 
IV. 

Henry  VIL  and  James  I.  were  the  two  kings 
of  England  who  gave  each  of  them  two  princes' 
of  Wales   to   their    respective    generations^ 
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Arthur  was  a  prince  of  some  hopes,  but  died 
very  early.  Henry  Stuart  was  farther  ad- 
vanced towards '  manhood,  and  discovered  as 
many  great  and  sublime  qualities,  as  perhaps 
ever  appeared  in  a  prince  of  the  same  age. 
Whether  it  were  a  jealousy  of  the  operation 
of  those  qualities,  or  only  the  natural  attack 
of  a  disease  that  deprived  his  country  of  a 
prince  of  so  much  hope,  is  not  here  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  merely  sufficient^  to  state,  that  he 
did  not  Uve  to  an  age  that  might  entitle  him  to 
be  put  in  comparison  with  prince  Frederick. 

By  the  death  of  Arthur  and  Henry,  their 
younger  brothers  Henry  Tudor  and  Chiarles 
Stuart,  (both  of  them  designed  by  their  fathers 
for  the  priesthood,)  came  to  be  possessed  of  all 
their  rights,  and  severally  succeeded  to  the 
crovrn.  Their  characters  in  the  administration 
of  government  are  well  known. 

This  comparative  sketch  of  the  characters  of 
the  princes  of  Wales,  has  been '  undertaken 
merely  with  a  view  of.  rescuing  the  character 
of  the  father  of  George  III.  from  that  obloquy 
which  malice  or  ignorance  has  attached  to  it. 
There  is  no  writer  who  has  attempted  to  deli- 
neate his  character,  that  has  been  so  flagrantly 
guilty  of  wilful  misrepresentation  as  Horace 
Walpole.  His  pen  appears  to  be  dipped  in  gall 
whenever  he  mentions  his  royal  highness,  and 
no  one  can  read  the  following  character  which 
Horace  Walpole  draws  of  the  illustrious  ances- 
tors of  Frederick,  without  feeling  a  high  degree 
of  pity  for  the  ignorance  which  it  displays : 
•'  I  recollect,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
''none   of   his   ancestors    eminent   in  arms. 


and  that  any  of  the  family  should  have  a  real 
taste  for  letters  or  the  arts,  would  be  little 
short  of  a  miracle."  It  is,  indeed,  very  true, 
that  Frederick  quarrelled  with  his  father,  and 
George  II.  quarrelled'  also  with^his,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  "  worthless 
sons,"  as  Horace  "Walpole  expresses  himself ^ 
and,  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 
the  father  of   Frederick  seldom    forgave   an 

• 

injury,  or  an  affront*.  W6  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  genealogy  of  the  Brunswick  family,  to 
convict  this  consummate  courtier  of  the  most 
deliberate  falsity. 

One  of  the  first  acts  which  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  government  after  the  decease  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  was  the  probability  of  the 
demise  of  the  king  at  his  advanced  stage  of 
life,  before  prince  George,  then  prince  of  Wales, 
should  have  attained  to  years  of  maturity, 
and  consequently,  as  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown,  the  reins  of  government  might  devolve 
to  him  at  an  age  when  he  would  be  incapa- 
citated to  perform  the  functions  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  thereby  involve  the  country  in  all 
the  anarchy  and  confusion  which  are  in  general 
the  attendants  of  a  protracted  minority.  Taking 
therefore  this  important  subject  into  consider- 
ation, the  following  message  was  sent  by 
his  majesty  to  parliament,  on  the  26th  of 
April  1751. 

George  R. 

His  majesty,  having  it  entirely  at  heart  to  secure  the 
future  ¥re1fare  and  happiness  of  his  people,  has  maturely 
considered,  that  nothing  can  conduce  so  much  (under  the 
protection  of  divine  Providence)  to  the  preservation  of 


*  This  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  behaviour  of  George  II.  to  Miss  Ballenden,  of  whom,  when  he  was  prince,  he  was 
highly  enamoured ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  cordially  hated  by  her.  She  was  indeed  exqiiisitely  beautiful,  and  was  the 
ornament  of  his  father's  court,  as  her  countrywoman  BiCss  Stuart  had  been  of  that  of  Charles  11.  She  married  colonel 
Campbell,  afterwards  duke  of  Argyle.  After  her  marria^,  her  former  royal  lover,  piqi^ed  by  her  disdain,  seldom  iailed  to 
step  up  when  at  court,  and  utter  such  cruel  things  to  her,  that  she.  was  often  obliged  to  retire.  lUs  was  most  imgenerous 
conduct,  and  very  unlike  that  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  praised  the  lady  for  saying  to  him,  '<  That  the  only  path  to  her 
^chamber,  lay  through  the  church.'' 

7—8.  T 
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Ae  <  Protestant  eucaoision  on  his  royal  famtly,  and  the 
support  of  die  »religio«,  laws,  and  liberties  of  these  king-  x 
doms  (which  have  been  always  moat  dear  to  him)  as  the 
making  proper  provisions  for  the  care  and  tuition  of  the 
person  of  his  successor,  and  for  the  regular  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  in  case  such  successor  should  be 
of  tender  years;    by   means  whereof  their  safety  and 
princely  education  may  be  secured,  the  public  peace  and 
good  order  maintained,  and  the  strengeh  and  glory  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  suffer  no  diminution.     For  these 
Tysons,  his  majesty^  out  of  his  paternal  affection  and 
tendernesa  for  his  joyal  family,  and  for  all  his  faithful 
subjects^  earqesdy  recommends  it  to  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, to  take  this  weighty  affair  into  their  most  serious  I 
deliberation ;  and  proposes  to  their  consideration,  that,  • 
when  the  imperial  crown  of  these  realms  shall  descend  to 
any  of  the  issue  of  his  son,  the  late  prince  of  Wales, ; 
bemg   under   the  age  of  eighteen  years,  the   princess 
dowager  of  Wales,  their  moAer,  ithoufd  be  guardian  of[ 
the  person  of  auch  auocesaor,  and  regent  of  ifaeae  king- 
doms, until  they  Aall  attab  such  ««e ;  widi  au<Sh  pow^ra, 
and  linutalipns,  as  shall  appear  neceasary  and  oypedtent 
for  these  important  purposes. 

And  w  the  aame  da^y  'the  lorda  9gtmd  io 
the  fbUowiag  addreas  to  his  maJMty : 

The  humble  address  of  the  lords  apiritual  and  ten^poral, 
and  commons^  in  parliament  assembled^  AprU  S6, 17.51  • 
We  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  most  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  ki ; 
parliament  assembled,  approach  your  royal  throhe,   with  ; 
hearts  fiQed,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  deepest  sense  of 
gratitude  to  your  majesty, -and  with  the  mosts^ous  and 
anxious  concern  for  the  future  welfare  of  our  country. 
'  To   return  your  majesty  our  thanks  for  your  most 
gracious  message,  falls  infinitely  short  of  those  sentiments 
with  which  the  subject  of  it  inspires  us.     It  excites  in 
us  the  most  sensible  Reeling  of  all  those  blessings,  ^hich 
we  have  enjoyed,  during  your  auspicious  and  glorious 
reign  ;  of  the  mildness  and  benignity  of  your  government ; 
and  of  that  constant  proteotiQn*  vhich  your  majesty  has 
always  extended  to  ourceU^on,  l»w«,  and  .iibertiqs ;  which 
.you  have  demonstcated  by  your  coniduct,  m  w€il  as  de- 
clared by   your  royal  words,  to  i»  most  dear  to  .you. 
Happy  would   it  be  for  all  your  iailfaful  aid^aots,  if 
Heaven,  in  mercy  to  these  kingdoms,  wwiW  gradousty 


permit  a  reign,  so  distinguished  wiUi  every  mark  of  good-    to  me. 


ness,  that  can  endear  a  Biriti«h  monarch  to  his  people,  to 
he  prolonged  beyond  the  ondmary  date.  Tp  ioojc  forward 
to  its  period,  anticipates  a  grief,  which  no  wvords  can  ex- 
'  press.  Your  majesty's  greatness  of  miad,  shewn  in  your 
message,  has  called  upon  us,  and  set  us  the  example,  to 
enter  into  such  considerations,  as  the  high  importance  of 
the  occasion  requires. 

Not  content  with  being  the  great  instrument  of  our 
happiness,  during  your  own  time,  your  majesty  Jias 
-polluted  cHit  to  us  a  generous  oonoem  to  provide  for  the 
^ntiauance  of  that  happinees  (as  far  as  iiuman  foresigjbt 
can  'do),  after -God  shall  have  deprived  us  of  the  inestima- 
ble blessing  of  your  immediate  care^^  la  return  for  this 
paternal  goodaesa,  permit  us  to  assure  your  nugesty  that 
we  will  lose  no  time  in  taking  into  our  consideration  the 
weighty  affair  laid  before  us  in  your  message. 

We  are  truly  sensible  of  the  high  and  eminent  qualities 
of  her  royal  highness,  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales  ; 
and  v^  look  upon  v\rhat  your  majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  propose  io  our  consideration,  as  the  result  of 
your  wisdom  and  tender  concern  for  your  royal  famfly, 
lapd  -thf  interests  of  these  kingdoms ;  iind  we  shall  have 
the  most  dutiful  regprd  of  what  your  majesty  has  been 
pleased  so  wisely  to  recommend. 

In  our  deliberations  on  this  important  subject,  we  shall 
think  it  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  essential  interest,  to  have 
the  striictest  and  most  zealous .  attention  to  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  protestant  succession,  as  settled  by  law,  in 
your  royal  funily ;  the  numerous  hcpeftil  •branches 
vrfaereof,  formed  by  your  instruction,  and  led  by  your 
example,  we  look  ^pon  aa  «o  many  pledges  of  ffae  security 
of  our  religious  and  civil  rights  to  future  generations. 

May  it  please  the  divine  Providence  to  grant  your  ma- 
jesty such  confirmed  health,  and  length  of  days,  as  may 
render  those  provisions,  which  your  wisdom  has  suggested 
to  us  on  this  occasion,  unnecessary  in  the  event ;  that  we 
may  very  long  enjoy  the  benefits  of  your  gracious  govern- 
ment ;  and  your  majesty  the  dutifU  and  affectionate  re- 
turns of  a  most  obliged,  loyal,  and  grateful  people. 

His  majesty's  moat  gracious  answer. 

:My  .lords  and  gentlenieii^ 

I  T«tiiHi  tyou^y  iliearty  thanks  for  >this  very  diij^ful  abd 

afiiactionate  addaeas.    The  ^eal  you  espwas  *>r  me,  and 

jny  famity,  md  the  «enae  you  shew  .of  way  oase  and  ooi^ 

eerai^r  the  intere^  of  mypeofrie,  is  Very   agreeable 
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On  the  8th  of  May,  the  duka  of  Neweastle 
delivered  the  following  asMtage  to  the  house 
of  lords  from  tiie  king: 

George  R. 
The  house  of  peers  fanYiog  under  their  deliberatieii  his 
majesty's  message  relatkig  to  the  aakiog  proper  provi- 
aieus  fer  the  regular  administratioE  of  Ifae  goyemiMiily 
in  case    his  successor   should    be   under   the  age  of 
eigUkeen  years^  until  such  successor  shall  attain  that  age ; 
his  majesty  thinks  fit  to  propose  to  their  consideration^ 
tha^  for  the  assistance  of  such  person  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed rcigent  of  the  kingdom  during  that  time,  a  council 
may  be  constituted,  with  such  particular  powers  only  as 
shaU  appear  to  be  reasonable  and  expedient ;  and  that 
his  nu^esty's  most  dear  son  William  duke  of  •Cumberiand, 
die  arcbbishop  of  Canteibury,  the  lord  .chaneelLar,  or 
keeper  of  ike  gcegt  sieid  of  Great  Brijtavs,  the  ireaawrer 
of  <?reat  Bt^tain,  c^  first  coqmussio^er  of  the  treasury^ 
the  president  of  the  council,  the  keeper  of  the  privy  I  ^  fbr  offices  of  trust. 


and  such  persons  as  for  the  time  being  shalLbe  arcb- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer, 
lord  president  of  the  council,  lord  privy  Iseal,  lord 
high  admiral,  the  .principal  secretaries  of  state,  and 
the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  together 
with  any  other  four  whom  his  present  miyesty  shall 
appoint. 

[This  clause  occasioned  one  of  the  most  vehement  de- 
bates ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords : 
^90  peers  were  present  9t  4he  thiid  reading  of  it,  and  it 
was  debated  through  every  one  of  its  stages.] 

IV.  The  council  shall  meet  and  sit  as  her  royal  high- 
ness shall  direct;  any  five,  but  not  a  less  number,  shall 
act,  and  of  this  council  the  duke  of  Cumberland  shall  be 
chief  or  head« 

V.  The  princess  shall  take  an  oath  to  execute  the 
office  of  regent,  and  the  members  of  the  council  to  ex- 
ecute their  respective  offices  according  to  this  act. 

yi*  The  fiegest  and  council  shall  quaJify  themselves 


seal,  the  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  or  first  commis-  i 
sioner  of  the  admiralty,  the  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
and  the-  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  for  the  time 
being,  may  be  members  of  such  council. 


The  regency  bill  was  brought  from  the  lords 
to  the  commons  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  powers  and  restrictions  of  this  bill ;  i 
not  only  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  interest  which  it  occasioned  at  the 
time,  but  also  as  it  will  be  found  that  it  was 
acted  upon  as  a  precedent,  when  the  unfortu- 


VII.  Upon  the  demise  of  the  present  king,  the  privy 
council  shall  meet,  and  cause  his  successor  to  be  pro- 
claimed, under  the  penalty  of  high  treason. 

VIII.  The  consent  of  the  majority  of  five,  or  more^ 
of  the  council  shall  b^  necessary  in  all  creations^  pardons, 
gifts,  grants,  cbspositions,  instructions,  orders,  or  au* 
ihorities. 

IX.  The  regent  shidi  not  make  war  or  peace,  or  n^ 
tify  treaties,  prorogue,  mdjoum,  or  dissolve,  any  par- 
liament, without  the  consent  of  the  council ;  nor  give  the 
royal  assent  to  any  act  for  altering  the  succession. 

X.  The  regent  shall  not  remove  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  are  of  the  council, 


nate  situation  of  our  late  monarch  rendered  the    f'^*"  ^"^•^  ^®^®.''  ^'*^"^  *^  ^^"*^°*  '!^  *®  "^J^"^  ^^ 

the  whole  council,  or  the  address  of  parliament. 


appointment  of  a  regency  necessary. 
The  first  clause  enacted, 

I.  If  the  crawD  shalLdesceod  to  any  of  the  children  of 
bis  late  royal  bigbness  FMderick  prince  of  Wales,  the 
princess^  his  dowager,  shall  be  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  guardian  of  such  child  until  it  shall  arrive  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years. 

II.  All  acts  of  regal  power  done  otherwise  than  by 
her  royal  highness  during  her  regency,  shall  be  void. 

HI.  There  shall  be  a  council  of  regency  to  assist  her 
royal  hi^^netis,  consisting  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 


XI.  Vacancies  by  death,  or  removal,  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  regent  in  two  months,  with  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  cpm;icil,  und  not  otherwise. 

XII.  The  parliament  in  being  at  the  descent  of  tlie 
crown  to  a  minor,  if  no  parliament  then  in  being,  the  pre- 
ceding paliament,  shall  continue  three  years ;  except  the 
minor  be  sooner  of  age,  or  the  parliament  be  dissolved 
by  the  regent  with  consent  of  council. 

XIII.  If  the  minor  marries  without  the  consent  of 
tlie  regent  and  council,  such  marriage  shall  be  void,  and 
all  persons  concerned,  guilty  of  high-treason. 
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XIV.  If,  on  auy  question,  the  division  of  the  council 
be  equal,  the  regent  has  the  casting  ;vote. 

XV.  All  commissions/letters  patent,  and  to  change 
the  order  of  goTernment  established  by  this  act,  shall  be 
Yoid,  and  all  persons  concerned,  incur  a  praemunire. 

^     XVI.    The  act  of  28  Hen.  VIII.  and  1  Edw.  VI. 
shall  be  repealed. 

The  objections  to  this  bill  were  not  only 
numerous,  but  they  were  supported  by  some 
of  the  leading  characters  of  the  country,  both 
in  talent  and  influence ;  they  were  principally 
founded  on  the  restrictions  of  the  power  of  the 
regent,  taking  into  consideration  the  confessed 
public  and  private  virtues  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  the  necessary  and  inseparable  connexion 
of  her  interest  with  that  of  her  son ;  but  with 
every  proper  allowance  for  those  virtues  and  that 
connexion,  the  restrictions  of  the  bill  were  con- 
sidered as  necessary  for  the  following  reasons. 

The  bill  in  the  first  place  was  openly  avowed 
to  be  a  precedent  for  future  times,  by  which 
no  power  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  virtuous, 
which  would  become  dangerous,  when  by  a 
natural  succession  of  events,  it  should  devolve 
upon  the  vicious ;  and,  from  this  very  reason, 
our  ancestors  have  chosen  to  transmit  to  us 
rather  a  limited  than  an  absolute  monarchy, 
though  they  were  not  ignorant  at  the  same  time 
that  a  power  to  do  good  was  limited  by  the 
same  regulations  which  restrained  a  power  to 
do  ill ;  and,  that  an  absolute  monarchy  was 
the  most  eligible  form  of  government,  if  it  were 
possible  tQ  ensure  a  succession  of  princes 
whose  sagacity  could  discover  the  public  inte- 
rest, and  whose  virtue  would  pursue  it.  It 
was,  indeed,  objected  to  at  the  time,  that  there 
was  a  specious  degree^  of  arrogance  in  sup- 
posing that  the  regency  bill  which  had  been 
planned  without  any  regard  to  former  prece- 
dents, should  be  regarded  as  an  inviolable  pre- 
cedent  in  times  to  come ;  but,  however  weak 


the  then  existing  administration  was  repre- 
sented, and,  however  vigilant,  faithful,  and 
magnanimous,  future  parliaments  might  be  ima-' 
gined,  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  if  hereafter 
a  person  of  great  influence,  perhaps  a  pre* 
sumptive  heir*  to  the  crown,  should  produce 
a  precedent  of  unlimited  power,  which  had  been 
attended  with  honour  to  the  regent,  and  feli- 
city to  tlie  people,  it  would  still  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  its  being  followed  by  a  niajo- 
rity  in  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  tliat  the 
regency  of  her  royal  highness,  if  she  should  be 
invested  with  unlimited  power,  would  be  ho- 
nourable and  happy  could  not  be  doubted, 
because  her  abilities  to  execute  so  important  a 
trust  were  universally  acknowledged:  A  still 
greater  degree  of  probability  existed  that  this 
precedent  would  be  followed,  if  it  were  taken  into 
consideration  that  upon  the  very  next  emer- 
gency, if  the  person  to  be  appointed  regent 
could  not  safely  be  intrusted  with  sovereign 
power,  this  could  never  be  given  as  a  reason 
for  departing  from  a  precedent  in  his  favour ; 
it  could  not  be  said,  that  although  the  power 
of  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales  was  not 
limited,  yet  that  the  ^laiackles  of  restriction 
were  not  necessary  to  confine  the  hands  of 
tyranny,  and  shorten  the  strides  of  ambition. 

As  on  reverting  to  the  former  periods  of  our 
history,  it  was  evident  that  a  minority  had 
often  produced  calamity,  and  confusion,  it 
became  necessary  that  some  general  law  should 
immediately  take  place;  and  certainly  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  the  right  of  the  young 
prince  would  be  more  effectually  secured,  if 
it  were  established  as  a  general  rule,  that  a 
regent  be  appointed  together  with  a  council, 
which  should  at  once  resist  and  restrain,  than 
that  a  sole  regent  be  immediately  invested 
with  sovereign  power  and '  authority ;  and, 
although  this  bill  was  allowed  to  be  unprece- 
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dented,  it  was  perhaps  only  so  on  cme  point, 
namely,  that  the  queen  mother  was  appointed 
regent ;  for  history  confirms  it,  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  council  of  regency  has  been  the 
practice  of  oar  ancestors  ever  since  the  Con- 
quest, except  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.,  and 
of  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  the  minority 
of  Edward  V.    The  regency  of  the  latter  was 
rather  an  usurped  than  a  delegated  power,  and 
the  use  which  he  made  of  it  is  the  strongest 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  suffered  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  another.     It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  the  minority  of 
Henry  III.,  and  that  of  George  III.,  bear  no 
analogy  to  each  other.     Henry  III.  was  an 
iafant  of  nine  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died,  at  the  time  of  whose  death  the  greatest 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  in  rebellion,  and  the 
dauphin  of  France  in    conjunction  with  the 
English  barons,  was  in  possession  of  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom.     The  father  of  the  young  king 
was  a  most  infamous  and  wicked  prince,  and 
had  by  every  art  sought  to  deprive  the  barons 
and  p6ople  of  England  of  their  liberty.     They 
like  wise  and  brave  men  defended  the  blessings 
of  freedom  with  the  utmost  resolution  and  for- 
titude, and   at    the   expense  of   their  blood 
procured  us  that  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy. 
These  were  the  men  who  obtained  the  Magna 
Charta,   the  bulwark  of  our  present  consti- 
tution.   These  barons  when  they  found  them- 
selves too  Weak  to  defend  their  liberties  without 
foreign  assistance,  called  on  the   French  to 
their  aid,  and  thus  matters  stood  when  king 
John  died.     But  no  sooner  was  the  father  dead, 
than  all  resentment  to  his  infant  son  vanished. 
The  brave  and  good  earl  of  Pembroke  produced 
his  royal  ward  to  the  assembly  of  barons,  apd 
by  a  very  short  but  pathetic  speech,   turned 
7-8. 


every  man  present  to  his  allegiance,  and  he 
was  chosen  by  the  great  lords,  guardian  of  the 
person  of  the  king  and  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
without  any  council  of  regency  whatever,  at 
least  no  mention  of  such  can  be  found  in  his- 
tory ;  but  even  granted,  that  a  council  of  re- 
gency was  then  appointed,  and  the  power  of 
the  regent  exceedingly  limited  and  circum- 
scribed,  by  having  the  great  offices  of  the  realm, 
the  great  seal,  and  the  king's  castles  intrusted 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  lords  and  barons  of 
the  realm,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  as  a 
natural  deduction,  that  what  was  good  policy 
in  other  times,  is  also  good  policy  at  present. 
In  those  times  the  barons  were  just  emerged 
from  a  cruel  and  dangerous  war  for  the  defence 
of  their  just  rights  and  privileges,  against  the 
usurpation  of  a  most  profligate  and  audacious 
king;  they  were  therefore  unwilling  to  trust 
the  great  offices  of  the  crown,  and  the  custody 
of  the  castles  [to  any  single  person  (although  a 
very  good  man,)  acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the 
crown,  lest  the  means  and  opportunity  might 
be  given  of  acting  the  same  bloody  tragedy 


over  agam. 


In  the  present  case  of  the  regerfcy,  however,- 
the  case  was  very  different,  the  prince  was,  it 
is  true,  a  minor,  the  son  of  a  gentle,  humane 
father,  universally  beloved  when  living,  univer- 
sally regretted  when  dead ;  whereas  Henry  III. 
was  the  son  of  a  father  universally  hated  and 
detested  whilst  living,  and  lamented  by  no 
man  when  dead .  The  mother  of  our  late  sove- 
reign was  then  so  much  in  the  esteem  of  the 
whole  nation,  that  malevolence  had  ^ot  then 
dared  to  attack  her  fame,  and  no  princess  ever 
seemed  more  fitted  for  government. .  Moreover, 
she  could  have  no  interest  but  the  preservation 
of  her  children  and  family ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  laws  of  the  kmgdom  allow 
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the  sceptre  of  this  realm  to  be  swayed  by  the 
hands  of  women,  and  they  have  governed  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  this  nation. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  a  council 
of  regency  was,  that  it  would  expose  the 
country  to  the  confusion  and  misery  of  con- 
tending parties,  each  of  which  would  have  no 
other  view  than  the  exalting  or  enriching  itself 
to  the  general  detriment  of  the  country ;  and 
thus  the  business  of  the  nation  would  be  neg- 
lected, and  possibly  its  interests  betrayted, 
either  by  the  prevailing  party  for  lucre,  or  by 
the  inferior  for  revenge.  It  must,  however,  be 
universally  confessed^  that  faction  is  less  likely 
to  overturn  the  constitution,  and  to  perpetrate 
irreparable  wrongs,  than  usurpation :  it  be- 
comes, therefore,  of  greater  moment  to  guard 
against  usurpatation  than  faction.  Nor  were 
those  fears  of  the  effects  of  factions,  and  the 
dreadfiil  consequences  produced  by  them,  jus- 
tified either  by  experience  or  founded  upon 
reason ;  for,  during  the  minorities  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  faction  ia  the  councils  of  regency,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  misfortunes  which  the  nation 
then  suffered,  arose  from  the  implicit  consent 
of  the  council  to  whatever  the  regent  proposed ; 
and,  consequently,  from  the  regency  becoming 
sole  and  sovereign  in  fact,  though  it  was  limited 
and  divided  in  form  and  in  name.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  division  in  the  council  of  regency 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  but  it  was 
such  a  division  as  a  council  of  regency  is  in- 
tended to  produce,  an  opposition  to  a  violent 
and  imprudent  attempt  to  the  establishment  of 
the  king  of  England  upon  the  throne  of  France, 
the  success  of  which  would  have  been  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  have  befallen  the 
nation.  In  the  minority  of  Edward  V.  there 
was  no  council,  and  therefore  there  could  be 
no  opposition;  but  it  is   indisputably  to  be 


wished  that  a  council  had  been  appointed  by 
act  of  parliament  before  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  that  some  of  them  at  least  had  vigorously 
opposed  the  ambition  of  Richard  III.     It  iQ 
indeed  true,  that  in  the  government  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  certain  factions 
existed  which  produced  confusion  and  debility 
in  the  state;  but  this  was  the  effect  of  his 
father's  folly,  who  appointed  sx^  impracticable 
government,  of  which  such  confusion  was  the 
inevitable  consequence.  He  appointed  a  council 
of  sixteen  without  any  regent  or  pre-eminence, 
and  another  council  of  twelve,  without  whose 
advice  the  sixteen  were  not  to  act,  and  none  of 
whom  they  had  power  to  remove ;  besides,  each 
council  of  the  twelve  and  sixteen  was  composed 
partly  of  Protestants,   and  partly  of  Papists, 
equally  zealous,  restless  and  impotent.    The 
divisions  and  factions,  therefore,  that  distressed 
that  minority,  are  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  appointment  of  a  council  of  regency,  but 
to  the  non-appointment  of  a  regent,  and  the  inju- 
dicious choice  of  the  council,  both  with  respect 
to  its  form,  and  the  members  of  which  it  con- 
sisted.    It  does  not,  therefore,  appear,  that  the 
fear  of  factions  in  such  a  C9uncil  of  regency  as 
was  proposed  to  be  appointed  by  this  bill  was 
justified  by  experience ;  and  if  not  justified  by 
experience,  that  it  could  not  be  supported  by 
reason ;  for,  as  mankind  in  general  are  the  same, 
act  from  the  same  principles,  and  fall  by  the 
same  temptations,  the  future  is  best  inferred 
from  the  past;  and,  no  better  arguments  can 
be  advanced  for  the  probability  of  a  future 
•event,  than  that  it  has  happened  before;  so 
that  Reason  as  well  as  Experience  was  in  favour 
of  the  bill,  for,  if  factions  have  not  been  the 
consequence  of  former  councils  of  regency,  it 

r 

was  improbable  that  they  should  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this. 
This  bill  was,  however,  rendered  necessary 
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by  a  defect  iA  our.cbnstittttion,  which  was  the 
inteBtion,  no  doubt,  of  his  majesty  to  obviate, 
by  proposing  to  the  consideration  of  his  par- 
liament the  maldng  a  proper  provision  for  the 
regular  administration  of  government,  if  his 
successor  should  be  a  minor^  for  the  king  is 
never  supposed  to  be  a  ^inor  by  law,  but, 
upon  his  succession  to  the  throne,  becomes  im- 
mediately invested  with  sovereign  authority,  and 
die  whole  executive  power  lodges  in  his  hands, 
though  an  infant  of  but^a  month  old ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  he  who,  by  what- 
ever means,  gets  possession  of  the  infant's 
person,  is  eventually  possessed  of  legal  autho- 
rity and  prerogative;  and  it  was  by  this  de- 
fi^ct  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Richard  III.,  intruded  upon  sovereign  power, 
and  perverted  it  to  the  destruction  of  those 
from  whom  it  was  derived.  It  is,  indeed,  en- 
acted by  the  Stat.  8  William,  that,  upon  the 
decease  of  the  sovereign,  the  parliament  shall 
meet,  and  that  the  session  shall  continue  six 
months,  but  it  is  immediately  added,  unless 
the  same  shall  be  sooner  prorogued  or  dis- 
solved by  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  without 
any  exception  to  exclude  an  infant,  though  of 
but  a  day  old ;  so  that  if  an  infant  be  the  next 
heir,  whoever  shall  be  in  possession  of  his 
person  may  effectually  prevent  the  parliament 
from  acting,  by  dissolving  or  proroguing  it  as 
soon  as  it  has  met;  and,  as  the  law  has  not 
obliged  them  to  call  another,  they  may  wait 
till  they  have  found  means  to  get  such  a  par- 
liament chosen  as  may  give  its  sanction  to 
every  act  of  oppression  and  usurpation  which 
has  taken  place,  or  which  may  be  proposed. 

T%e  parliament  therefore  cannot  be  a  suffi- 
cient check  upon  a  sole  regent  invested  with  I 


sovereign  authority,  as  its  power  may  be  so 
easily  eluded;  nor  is  this  a  mere  speculative 
possibility,  for  the  power  of  parliament  was 
thus  eluded  by  Richard  III.  while  he  was, 
regent,  and  within  one  year  he  procured  such 
members  to  be  chosen  as  confirmed  his  usur- 
pation ;  though  when  the  king  his  brother  died, 
there  were  nine  persons*  who  would  legally 
have  succeeded  to  the  crown  before  him. 

It  may  therefore  be  allowed  that  this 
regency  bill,  without  considering  it  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  future  times,  was  calculated  not  only 
for  the  public  benefit  and  for  the  security  of 
the  young  king,  but  also  for  the  ease,  the  safety, 
and  honour  of  the  regent.  It  was  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  prince,  and  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
that  the  regent  was  restrained  from  such  acts 
as  could  admit  of  no  remedy  if  they  should 
appear  to  have  been  of  pernicious  consequence 
even  by  the  king  himself,  when  he  had  arrived^ 
at  the  age  of  maturity;  but  it  was  for  the 
honour  of  the  regent  that  she  was  invested  with 
every  other  branch  of  sovereign  authority; 
and,  though  she  was  restrained  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  and  judges,  who  hold 
places  for  life,  yet  she  was  entitled  by  her  sole 
power  to  appoint  much  more  important  officers 
for  the  time  being,  such  as  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
the  governors  of  the  plantations,  and  many 
others ;  and,  it  was  for  her  ease  as  well  as  for 
her  safety  that  a  council  was  appointed  her, 
because  the  regent,  as  a  subject,  being  still 
accountable  for  her  conduct>  it  was  of  great 
moment  to  her  that  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  chief  officers  of  state  to  every  important 
act  of  her  government  should  be  so  authenti- 
cated, as  that  such  consent  and  approbation 


•^•^m 


*  Five  daughters  aad  two  sons  of  th^  late  king,  and  a  son  and  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  Richard's 
eliler  brother. 
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might  easily  be.  made  to  appear  for  her  justifi- 
cation, if  any  measure  undertaken  during  Ijer 
administration  should  be  attended  with 'un- 
happy consequences.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  opposition  to  this  bill, 
as  restraining  the  power  of  the  regent  by  a 
council,  and  the  zeal  of  many  who  are  the 
known  friends  of  liberty,  for  intrusting  the 
princess  dowager  of  Wales  with  a  sovereign 
and  unlimitted  authority,  will  stand  upon  record 
as  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  George  II. ;  and, 
it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  placing  of 
1;his  confidence  in  her  royal  highness  was  ob- 
jected to  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  British^ 
constitution,  to  afford  a  precedent  to  posterity, 
which  might  hereafter  be  fatal  to  some  of 
her  royal  highness's  descendants,  and  to  de- 
prive her  administration  of  a  sanction  which 
would  at  once  add  weight  to  her  authority, 
wisdom  to  her  councils,  and  security  to  her 
person. 

As  prince  George  was  only  thirteen  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  and  George  II.  being 
not  only  at  an  advanced  age,  but  at  times  very 
seriously  afflicted  with  the  gout,  it  was  gene- 
rally  expected,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
the  extent  of  human  Ufe,  that  the  regen<iy  bill 
would  not  remain  a  dead  letter  on  the  rolls  of 
parliament ;  and  the  courtiers,  who  wished  to 
retain  their  places,  and  those  who  wished  to  ob- 


tain them,  nol  yet  having  any,  were  now  more  or 
less  assiduous  in  their  visits  to  Leicester-house, 
according  as  the  report  was  circulated  of  the 
state  of  the  king's  Nhealth ;  and,  so  great  was 
the  spirit  of  intrigue  in  those  times,  that  when 
the  king  was  once  confined  at,  Hanover-  with 
the  gout,  private  messengers  were  despatched 
almost  daily  from  that  place  with  an  exact 
statement  of  his  health,  and  policies  were  then 
frequently  underwritten,  giving  ten  guineas  to 
receive  one  hundred,  if  a  certain  great  pergonage 
lived  a  twelvemonth.     His  majesty  being  in^ 
formed  of  policies  being  privately  opened  for 
the  insurance'  of  his  life,  actually  sent  fifty  gui- 
neas for  five  risks ;  and,  when  at  the  expiration 
of  the  year  the  500/.  were  paid  him,  he  declared 
he  never  put  600/*  with  greater  pleasure  in  his 
pocket,  during  the  whole  of  his  life"*^. 

The  management  of  the  education  of  the  prinoe 
of  Wales  now  devolved  chiefly  upon  lord  Bute, 
who,  though  a  man  uncommonly  gifted  with 
talent^  yet,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was 
a  very  unfit  person  to  whom  the  education  of  a 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown  should  haye  been 
confided.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  tory 
principles  of  Bute,  that  the  commercial  world 
was  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  able  works 
which  was  ever  written  upon  the  Elements  of 
Commerce.  The  work  has  been  briefly  hinted 
at  in  Doddington's  Diary,  and  was  undertaken 
by  the  celebrated  dean  Ticker,  on  the  recom- 


^  George  II.,  >vho  was  ia  erery  respect'  a  very  parsimonious  character,  was  by  no  means  ayerse  to  gaming,  and  the 
method  which  he  adopted  of  providing  for  his  old  servants  and  dependants,  and  for  his  benefactions  to  the  different  cha- 
rities, is  not  generally  known.  His  favourite  game  was  hazard;  and  previously  to  beginning  the  game,  it  was  his  invariable 
custom  to  declare  on  what  individual,  or  on  what  charity  he  would  bestow  his  winnings.  He  had  a  favourite  German 
groom,  who  had  been  his  re^lar  attendant  on  all  his  journeys  to  Hanover,  or  as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  his  gaddtngs 
lo  his  farm  in  Germany.  This  servant  from  old  age  and  infirmity  was  unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  of  ^ 
extremely  active  life  which  his  majesty  pursued  in  Germany ;  and  his  royal  master,  wishing  therefore  to  provide  for  him, 
set  apart  the  winnings  of  one  night's  play,  and  fortune  being  unusually  propitious  to  him,  his  majesty  won  3,000^,,  the 
major  part  of  which  was  lost  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  At  another  time  he  won  1,000/.  for  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to 
which  his  majesty  was  {5articularly  partial.  On  these  occasions  his  majesty  was  accustomed  to  boast,  that  he  did  not 
burthen  his  country  with  the  provision  for  his  servants,  for  he  made  his  friends  provide  for  them. 
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modation  of  the  bkhop  of  Bristol,  escpresaiy  for 
tho  use  ftucl  benefit  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  history  of  the  transaction  shall  be  related 
in  his  own  words,  as  it  proves  the  right  re^ 
yerend  dean  to  have  been  possessed  of  prin* 
dples,  which  were,  by  no  means  fitted  for  the 
corrupted  atmosphere  which  then  encircled  the 
court;  and  it  is  also  a  melancholy  instance  of 
the  injury  which  the  ^ucation  of  our  late  re- 
vered monarch  received  from  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  party  spirit.  "  This  work,"  says 
dean  Tucker,  ''  was  undertaken  at  the  desire 
of  Dr.  Hayter,  then  lord  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  his  (late) 
majesty.  His  lordship's  design  was  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  royal  pupil  such  z^  treatise  as 
would  convey  both  clear  and  comprehensive 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  national  commerce, 
freed  from  the  narroiw  conceptions  of  ignorant, 
or  the  sinister  views  of  crafty  and  designing 
men;  and  my  honoured  friend  and  reverend 
diocesan,  the  late  lord  bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr. 
Conybeare,  was  pleased  to  recommend  me  as 
a  person  not  altogether  unqualified  to  write  on 
such  a  subject ;  I  therefc^e  entered  upon  the 
work  with  all  imaginary  alacrity,  and  intended 
to  entitle  my  performance — '  The  Elements  of 
Commerce  and  Theory  of  Taxes  ;*  biit  I  had 
not  made"  a  great  progress  before  I  discovered, 
that  such  a  work  was  by  no  means  proper  to 
be  sheltered  under  the  protection  of  royal  pa- 
tronage, on  account  of  the  many  jealousies  to 


which  it  was  liable,  and  the  cavils  which  might 
be  raised  against  it.  In  shorty  I  soon  found  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  step  I  could  take,'but  would 
bring  to  light  some  glaring  absurdity,  which 
the  length  of  time  had  rendered  sacred,  and 
which  the  multitude  would  have  been  taught 
to  contend  for,  as  if  all  was  at  stake*  Scarce 
a  proposal  could  I  make  for  introducing  a  firee, 
generous  and  impartial  system  of  national  com- 
merce, but  it  had  such  a  number  of  popular 
errors  to  combat,  as  would  have  excited  loud 
clamours,  and  fierce  opposition ;  and  therefore, 
as  the  herd  of  mock  -patriots  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  seize  on  aU  opportunities  of  tnfl^ming 
the  populace,  by  misrepresentations  and  false 
alarms;  and  as  the  people  are  too  apt  to  swallow 
every  idle  tale  of  this  sort,  I  determined  to 
give  no  occasion  to  thone  who  continually  seek 
occasion.  In  short,  as  I  perceived  I  could  not 
serve  my  prince  by  a  liberal  and  unrestrained 
discussion  of  the  points  relative  to  these  mat- 
ters, I  deemed  it  {he  better  part  to  dedine  the 
undertaking,  rather  than  do  any  thing,  under 
the  sanction  of  his  patnmage,  which  might  be 
of  disservice  to  him,  in  the  eyes  of  others;  for 
these  reasons  I  laid  the  scheme  aside;  and  if 
ever  I  should  resume  and  Complete  it,  the  work 
shall  appear  without  any  patronage,  protection, 
or  dedicatiqn  wiiatever*."  Of  this  work,  the 
fiedlure  of  which  cannot  be  too  much  regretted, 
parts  only  were  printed,  and  distributed  amongst 
his  Iriends  for  correction.    One  wjas  entitied. 


■wii^« 


*  It  is  curiotts  to  trace  the  cause  of  tbe  ui^aatifiable  animosities  which  too  often  diatinguisli  the  lires  of  our  soMt 
celebrated  men.  The  circumitance  of  dean  Tucker  having  written  his  *^  Elements  of  Commerce,"  gave  rise  to  a  serious 
quarrel  between  Dr.  Warburton,  afterwards  bishop  of  GLoucester,  and  himself.  Dr.  Warburton  was  promoted  to  the 
lee  of  Gloucester,  from  the  deanery  of  Bristol,  and  the  succession  to  the  vacant  deanery  was  supposed  to  lie  between 
Dr.  Squire  and  Dr.  Tucker.  A  Mr.^  AUen  had  kid  out  a  great  sum  of  money  in  beautifying  and  repairing  tbs 
deanery-kouse;  andj  as  he  was  willing  to  complete  his  imfrm&M&itBf  he  inquired  of  bishop  Warburton^  what  sort  of  men 
Doctors  Sqwe  and  Tucker  were.  The  bishop  answered  in  his  UvMy  manner,  that  the  one  made  religion  his  trade— and 
the  otheTy  trade  his  religkn.  Tins  sarcasm  was  never  forgiven  by  dean  Tucker,  although,  it  is  said,  the  bishop,  at  the 
aacrament,  took  the  cup  as  a  tpken  of  ^mity,  and  addressed  the  dean,  desiring  an  oUivion  of  past  misunderstandings. 
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'*  Elements  of  Commerce,"  and  the  other,  "  In- 
structions for  Travellers/'  It  was  short,  but 
well  executed.  It  gave  rise  to  a  heavy,  dull, 
German  publication,  by  Berchtholdt,  which, 
was  not  only  prolix  and  diffuse,  but  utterly  de- 
ficient in  that  concentration  which  peculiarly 
characterized  the  tract  of  dean  Tucker. 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  now  fast  verging  to 
that  period  of  life,  when  the  generous  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  begin  to  dispUy  themselves, 
and  those  attachments  are  formed,  which  either 
prove  the  bane  or  the  happiness  of  our  future 
life.  A  prince  stands,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
summit  of  an  isolated  hill,  exposed  to  the  view 
of  all  around  him,  and  also  to  the  shafts  which 
malice  may  direct  against  him  in  the  dark. 
That  the  prince  of  Wales  might  not  have  been 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  some  of  his  associates 
is  most  certain,  but  that  forms  no  good  ground 
for  the  censure  which  was  so  indiscrhninately 
attached  tO'  those  persons  who  had  the  imme-- 
diate  control  of  his  royal  highness,  and  to  whom 
he  was,  at  that  time,  amenable  for  bis  conduct. 
People  of  an  over-serious  cast  are  inclined  to 
blame  a  prince  for  choosing  his  associates  among 
those  who  are  addicted  to  gaiety  and  pleasure ; 
but  hilarity  of  disposition  is  certainly  no  proof 
either  of  levity  or  of  negligence  in  the  transac- 
tion of  business;  the  most  agreeable  indivi- 
duals are  generally  the  most  knowing  and  in- 
telligent, and  their  company  and  conversation 
no  less  instructive  than  delighting.  There  is, 
at  the'  same  time,  a  close  alliance  between 
cheerfulness  and  probity ;  they  naturally  sup- 
port  each  other,  and  are  seldom  found  asunder. 
We  sooner  suspect  the  grave  and  morose  than 
the  mirthful  and  the  gay. 

If  friendship  be  the  balm  of  life,  why  should 
the  condition  of  a  prince  be  thoqght  incapable 
of  this  greatest  and  most  rational  of  all  enjoy- 
ments ;  as  with  more  severity  tha'h  truth,  it  was 


asserted  in  the  case  of  our  late  monarch,  when 
prince  of  Wales.  Those  who  imagine  that  self- 
interest  is  the  only  motive  that  induces  men  to 
devote  themselves  to  princes,  forget  that  such 
an  opinion  equally  degrades  every  association 
that  may  prove  profitable,  and  represents  hu- 
man  nature  as  invariably  base  and  sordid.  But 
experience  has  evinced,  that  all  degrees  of  so- 
ciety are  capable  of  generous  feelings.  Princes, 
therefore,  when  endowed  with  amiable  qua- 
lities, have  as  much  right  to  expect  personal 
predilection  as  any  other  individuals;  why, 
therefore,  should  they  be  excluded  from  the  par- 
ticipation of  that  common  blessing — ^friendship  ? 
as  if  it  were,  in  the  order  of  things,  that  they 
should  be  denied  the  supremest  felicity  of  life. 

A  prince  cannot,  in  fact,  be  happy,  either  in 
private  or  public  life,  to  whom  individuals  of 
worth  are  not  attached  by  that  most  endearing 

m 

of  all  ties.    How  much  then  it  behoves  a  prince 
to  shew  himself  worthy  of  it  on  his  side ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  attachment  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
any  other  man,  be  founded  on  affection  arising 
from  esteem,  he  has  no  right  to  expeqt  any,  and 
will  certainly  find  none*    But  then,  said  the 
carping,   cavilling,  stiff-starched,  moralists  of 
the  day.  Would  the  prince  of  Wales  have  been 
guilty  of  those  follies,  which  at  times  distin- 
guished his  early  yea^,  if  he  had  not  selected 
those  characters  for  his  associates,  which  were 
themselves  vicious  and  unruly  ?   And  what  were 
those  follies?  were  they  the  consequences  of 
degenerate  turpitude,  or  of  the  precarious  at- 
tachment to  vicious  propensities?    Yes, — ^he 
did,  indeed,  in  the  company  of  his  associates, 
and  in  the  full  swing  of  youthful  mischief,  break 
open  the  wells  in  the  fishing  punts  at  Brent* 
ford,  and  stole  all  the  fish  from  them;  some 
poor  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Kew  received  the 
fish,  and  the  fishermen  obtained  quadruple  the 
value  of  their  property. 
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The  head  gardener  at  l$.ew  had  one  day 
ordered-  half-a-dozen  donkeys,  who  were  lux- 
uriously  regaling  themselves  on  the  royal  herb- 
age, to  be  put  into  the  pound.  Neither  the 
prince  of  Wales,  nor  his  brother  Edward,  saw 
any  crime  in  the  act  which  the  asses  had  coii(i- 
mitted,  and,  assisted  by  a  few  of  his  associates, 
the  animals  were  soon  at  liberty ;  and  having 
once  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  the  royal  pastures, 
they  were  soon  seen  frisking  about  them  again, 
to  the  no  small  delight  of  their  liberators. 

But  as  a  proof  of  the  recengefid  disposition  of 
the  young  prince,  the  following  »tory  wub  cir- 
culated. His  tutor  had  one  day  most  severely 
reprimanded  him  for  a  neglect  of  his  studies ; 
and  the  prince,  like  all  other  youths  who  un- 
dergo correction,  conceived  that  the  trivial 
fault  which  he  had  committed  was  by  no  means 
commensurate,  to  the  reproof  with  which  he  had 
been  visited.  The  hsurangue  of  the  tutor  closed 
with  a  positive  injunction  that  in  future  he  should 
akk  closer  to  his  studies.  A  wig  was  in  those 
days  an  indispensable  appendage  to  gentlemen 
of  the  liberal  professions ;  but.it  does  not  follow 
that  a  tutor  at  that  time,  because  he  wore  a  wig 
was  consequently  more  fitted  for  the  important 
duties  of  his  station,  than  a  lawyer  in  our  days, 
because  he  wears  a  wig,  is  by  its  virtue  en- 
dowed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
country.  It  is  certain  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
entertained  a  high  degree  of  regard  for  his 
tutor,  but  his  severe  injunction  of  sticUng  close 
Ao  his  studies,  had  a  particular  dissonant  sound, 
which  was  very  grating  to  the  ears  of  his  royal 
highness,  and  he  resolved,  if  he  stuck  close,  he 
would  not  be  charged  with  singularity  in  the 


world.  On  the  great  arm-chair  which  was  ap* 
propriated  for  the  person  of  his  tutor,  was  a 
cushion,  moveable  at  pleasure ;  on  this  cushion 
the  prince  deposited  a  small  portion  of  pitch, 
which  being  brought  into  a  state  of  softness  by 
the  warmth  of  the  tutor's  body,  its  adhesive 
powers  were  called  into  action ;  and  when  the 
tutor  rose,  the  cushion  either  stuck  so  close  to 
him,  or  he  to  the  cushion,  that  it  appeared  as  an 
ornamental  appendage  to  him.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  in  the  interior  of  the  full-bottomed  wig, 
a  small  portion  of  the  same  resinous  ingredient 
wixB  depusited,  wtuch,  owing  perhaps  to  its 
proximity  to  a  heated  brain,  gradually  diffused 
itself  over  the  head  and  caused  the  wig  to  stick 
so  close  that  it  could  not  be  detached  without 
the  aid  of  scissors,  leaving  that  portion  of  the 
wig  upon  the  head,  where  the  pitch  had  exer* 
cised  its  influence*. 

These  and  other  such  like  follies,  the  effect  of 
the  thoughtlessness  and  inconsideration  of  youth, 
were  quoted  as  proofs  of  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences which  would  result  to  the  young  prince 
by  an  attachment  to  the  associates  which  he 
had  then  selected  for  himself.  His  censurers 
saw  not  in  those  acts,  merely  the  warm  ebulli- 
tion of  a  youthful  temper  joined  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  high  station  which  he  filled,  and  therefore 
uneasy  under  every  species  of  restraint^  but 
they  saw  in  them  also  the  future  indication  of  a 
vicious  and  dissolute  prince. 

History,  Jiowever,  furnishes  abundant  proof 
that  the  greatest  and  wisest  princes  have  had 
their  friends  and  intimates,  and  were  evidently 
indebted  to  them  for  much  of  theijr  fame  and 
prosperity.    Henry  IV.  of  France,  for  instance. 


/' » 


*  I  beg  leave  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge,  in  the  most  gprateful  manner,  the  kindness  which  I  bare  received  from  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  noblemen  of  the  present  age,  and  who  possesses  one  of  the  first  private  libraries  in  the  world,  in  per- 
mitting mcf  to  transcribe  the  above  incidents  from  a  most  scarce  work^  entitled  "  Nurtery  Anecdotes,  or  a  Princess  Froitcs.'* 
The  publication  of  this  work  was  evidently  undertaken  with  the  most  sinister  views,  but  which  were  happily  frustrated  by 
jhe  energetic  measures  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  politicians  of  his  times. 
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and  Qustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  were  both 


peculiarly  fortunate  in  thi^  respect ;  the  first 
in  the  friendship  of  Sully,  the  second  in  that  of 
Oxenstiem.  The  attachment  of  Sully  to  Henry 
had  been  tried  in  the  worst  of  times.    When 

• 

that  monarch  was  reduced  to  the  most  mortify- 
ing extremities,  and  it  became  very  doubtful 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  make  good  his 
claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  Sully  sold  his 
patrimony  to  relieve  his  master's  wants.  The 
sincerity  of  Oxenstiem's  affdotion  had  also  been 
manifested  by  substantial  proofs.  In  return 
they  both  possessed  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  their  respective  sovereigns. 

Let  those  who  inveigh  so  bitterly  against 
friendships  between  kings  and  subjects,  cite  an 
example  of  two  princes  that  were  better  served, 
whose  affairs  were  more  successfully  and  more 
faithfully  managed ;  wh6  were,  in  short,  wiser 
and  happier  in  the  united  choice  of  their  friends 
and  ministers,  than  Henry  and  Gustavus ;  they 
are  an  illustrious  refutation  of  that  austere  and 
gloomy  notion,  that  no  sincerity  of  friendship, 
no  sentimental  union,  can  subsist  between  a  sub- 
ject and  a  king. 

But  what  an  injurious  imputation  on  the  cha- 
racter of  princes  and  of  kings  !  If  ever  the 
sternness  of  republicanism  meant  a  degradation 
of  royalty,  it  was  surely  by  ifabricating  this 
base  idea.  The  hateful  notion  that  a  king  is 
incapable  of  friendly  attachment,  is  founded  on 
the  rankest  hatred  to  his  station,  and  in  a 
wicked  desire  to  render  it  odious  by  represent- 
ing sovereignty  as  incompatible  with  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  and  warning  them  as  it  were 
to  expect  no  return  of  benevolence  from  the 
possessors  of  supreme  power. 

The  clamour  which  was  raised  against  the  as- 
sociates of  the  prince  of  .Wales,  may  however  be 
traced  more  to  political  intrigue,  than  to  any  fear 
of  the  destruction  or  the  deterioration  of  his  mo- 


ral nature..  His  compamcms  were  th^  younger 
branches  of  the  nobility,  whose  political  senti* 
ments  were  in  direct  opposition  to  those  pro- 
fessed by  the  noblemaQ  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  education,  whose  aim  it  appears 
to  have  been,  to  have  formed  the  prince  ac- 
cording to  his  own  model,  and  whose  chief 
anxiety  it  appears  to  have  been*  to  prevent  his 
royal  highness  from  receiving  any  other  im- 
pression than  what  he  pleased  should  be  given 
to  him.  In  this  instance  lord  Bute  committed 
an  egregious  error,  for  nothing  will  more  power- 
ftilly  contribute  to  render  a  British  monarch 
ftmply  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  nu- 
merous men  of  parts  in  his  kingdom,  and  espe- 
tially  with  the  talents  and  virtueis  of  persons 
of  high  rank,  than  to  have  been  long  conversant 
in  the  world,  previously  to  his  accession  to  the 
croMm.  Environed  by  a  young  and  spirited 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  feel  their  future  conse- 
quence in  the  scale  of  government,  he  will  find 
them  unawed  by  any  slavish  fears  in  the  re- 
spect they  pay  to  his  person,  and  will  be  ac- 
tuated by  every  motive  to  live  with  them  as 
his  companions,  and  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
freedom,  which  he  has  daily  opportunities  of 
learning  from  those  unrestrained  effusions  with 
which  high-minded  youth  and  conscious  inde- 
pendence will  naturally  inspire  them. 

By  long  dwelling  amqng  such  associates,  his 
mind  will  be  seasoned  betimes  with  just  no- 
tions of  things.  He  will  he  taught  experimen- 
tally to  discern  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities 
that  pass  in  continual  variety  before  his  eyes ; 
will  form  instructive  connexions ;  he  will  have 
numerous  opportunities  to  pry  into  mankind ; 
he  will  mix  with  all  ranks  and  professions,  and 
acquire  an  extensive  knowledge  of  life;  and 
when  he  arrives  at  sovereignty,  he  will  have 
been  a  man  among  men,  and  will  be  thereby 
better  qualified  to  rule  over  them. 
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With  the  demise  of  the  prince  of  Waled  be- 
gan the  seduded  life  of  the  royal'  mother  of  our 
late  sovereign.    The  king  now  and  then  paid 
her  a  fonnal  visit,  but  it  was  not  from  personal 
regard  to  herself,  but  to  ascertain  the  truth  of' 
some  insidious  reports  which  were  conveyed  to 
him,  respecting  the  management  of  the  youth- 
ful branches  of  the  family.    Her  happiness 
appeared  to  be  centred  in  her  children,  and 
she  preferred  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  to 
the  ceremony  and  turmoil  of  a  court.     It  ap- 
peared to  be  her  particular  wish  to  prosecute 
the  plans  laid  down  by  her  departed  prince  for 
the  encouragement  of  native  industry;   alld 
the  journals  of  that  period  represent  her  as 
frequently  visiting  the  tapestry  manufactory  at 
Battersea,  under  the  direction   of  Monsieur 
Parisot ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  her  ardent  wish, 
that  Ais  country  might  be  enabled  to  rival  the 
French  in  that  di^cult  branch  of  tlie  arts.    Her 
royal  highness  would  never  allow  one  of  her 
domestics  to  appear  in  any  article  of  for^eign 
manufacture,  and  so  great  was  the  force  of  her 
patriotic  example  in  this  respect,  that  the  rage 
for  French  fashions  gradually  subsided^   and 
towards  the    latter  period  of  the   reign   of 
George  II.,  the  court-dresses  were  entirely  of 
British  manufacture;  and,    by  her  influence 
alone,  some  very  heslvy  duties  were  imposed 
on  the  admission  of  French  manufistctures  into 
this  country.    It  was  well  for  our  late  monarch 
that  the  attention  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  was  so  conspicuously  displayed 
by  his  illustrious  mother^  as  it  stamped  on  his 
juvenile  mind  those  indelible  impressions  of  the 
real  sources  of  the  greatness  of  his  kingdom, 
which,    at  a  fiiture   period  df  his   life,    dis- 
played themselves  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  integrity  or  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  favourite  electorate  ap- 
peared to  absorb,  for  a  time,  the  whole  atten- 
7—8.  1 


tion  of  the  king.    His  coffers  in  England  were 
drained  to  liquidate  his  ^aormous  purchases  in 
Hanover,  and  literature  and  the  arts  utrere  neg- 
lected for  the  sword  or  the  truncheon.    Never 
were  two  characters  more  dissimilar  than  those 
of  George  11.  and  his  son  Frederick,  the  father 
of  our  lamented  monarch.     The  former  ap- 
peared  to  found  his  greatness  in  camps  and 
miUtary  deeds;  he  loved    to    encounter  the 
bustling  front  of  war,  at  a  distance  from  his 
kingdom,  rather  than,  surrounded  by  the  native 
genius  of  his  kingdom,  infuse  life  and  vigoui 
into  the  arts,  the  literature,  and  the  declining  ' 
commerce  of  the  country.    The  latter  appeared 
to  hate  the  horrid  dissonance  of  war :  his  ideas 
of  the  greatness  of  a  nation  rested  not  on  its  mi- 
litary exploits,  bor  on  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded*  which  disfigure  its  annals.    It  was  to 
the  arts  and  sciences  that  he  directed  his  at- 
tention ;  he  collected  around  him  some  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  characters  of  the  ag^,  for 
he  was  convinced  that  the  principal  erudition 
of  a  king   should  consist  in   literature  and 
morals.    They  are  the  foundation  of  all  that 
dignifies  human  nature ;  they  form  the  under- 
standing to  solidity  and  elegance,  and  prepare 
men  for  a  right  perception  of  propriety,  and  of 
true  taste  ia  all  their  undertakings.     It  is 
chiefly  by  the  encouragement  of  those  arts  that 
polish  and  illuminate  the  mind,  that  the  greatest 
princes  have  manifested  the  goodness  of  their 
understanding,  and  obtained  the  highest  re- 
putation :  even  those  monarchs,  whose  educa- 
tion,   ffom  untoward   accidents  or  shameful 
carelessness,  ha6  been  neglected,  if  otherwise 
endowed  with  parts,  have  pferceived  the  ne- 
cessity of  acting  in  this  manner. 

The  celebrated  emperor  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  XIV.  were,  at  very  distant  ages  from  each 
other,  conspicuous  instances  of  this  truth.  The 
education  of  both  had  been  extremely  neg-  • 
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lected,  and  they  were,  m  consequence,  illiterate ; 
yet,  through  the  happy  force  of  their  native 
genius,  they  felt  the  merit  of  learning,  and 
though  they  attained  only  to  a  moderate  share 
themselves,  they  became  the '  most  eminent 
protectors  of  science  and  literary  men  of  any 
princes  recorded  in  history. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  a  cotemporary  writer 
to  represent  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  as  a 
weak  and  insignificant  prince ;  and  he  concludes 
his  strictures  with  the  climax,  that  our  late 
monarch  could  not  possibly  lose  any  thing  by 
the  decease  of  such*  a  father.  It  is  *  an  asper- 
sion as  unjiist  as  it  is  ill-founded,  and  at  variance 
with  all  the  historical  registers  of  the  age  in 
which  Frederick  lived.  If  we  Examine  the 
channels  which  were  opened  to  him  after  the 
decease  of  his  father,  for  the  acquirement  of 
that  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  a  prince,  and  without 
which,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  will  ne- 
cessarily become  the  dupe  of  designing  men, 
we  shall  find,  with  the  exception  of  that  which 
he  acquired  under  the  maternal  roof,  and 
as  far  as  the  Icing,  his  grandfather,  was  con- 
cerned, that  it  consisted  of  elaborate  discourses , 
on  bastions,  trenches,  and  chevaux-de-frise,  and 
a  minute  exposition  of  the  chances  of  hazard 
and  comet ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  great  contempt 
with  which  his  majesty  regarded  the  visits  of 
the  dowager  princess  of  Wales  to  the  different 
manufactories,  in  which  she  was  generally  at- 
tended by  her  sons,  the  following  anecdote 
will  serve.  His  majesty  called  one  day  at 
Saville-hpuse  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
royal  children ;  when  he  was  informed  that  they 
were  gone  with  their  mother  to  the  tapestry 
manufactory  at  Battersea.  '*  D — n  dat  tapestry," 
his  majesty  exclaimed,  turning  to  the  marquis 
of  Hufitingtop  who  accompanied  him,  **  I  shall 
have  all  de  princes  made  wom^i  of.''    His  ma- 


jesty took  his  leave ;  but  he  called  again  on  the 
following  morning,  and  on  entering .  the  house, 
he  exclaimed,  "Gone  to  de  tapestry  again?"  On 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  ordered  the 
young  princes  to  be  sent  immediately  to  Hyde- 
Park^  as  he  had  ader  tings  to  shew  dem  dan  needles 
and  treads.  This  was  a  review  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  his  majesty  actually 
walked  to  Hyde-Park,  accompanied  by  the 
princess  Augusta.  This  circumstance  gave  rise 
to -some  unpleasant  altercation  between  the 
king  and  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales ;  for,  on 
the  latter  being  informed  of  the  expression 
which  his  majesty  had  used,  regarding  her  visits 
to  the  tapestry  manufactory,  she  retorted  upon 
his  majesty  by  declaring,  that  if  he  thought  the 
view  of  a  manufactory  was  beneath  the  attention 
of  her  sons,  she  considered  the  sight  of  a  re- 
view to  be  attended  with  no  benefit  to  her 
daughter.  She  was  evidently  out  of  her  place, 
but  she  was  not  so  certain  whether  she  had 
placed  her  sons  out  of  theirs. 

Kings  are  not  warriors  by  profession;  when 
the  safety  or  the  honour  of  the  country  requires 
it,  let  not  the  sword  remain  in  the  scabbard;  but 
princes  cannot  be  too  early  taught  that  benigni- 
ty, which  is  only  a  less  refulgent  term  for  patriot- 
ism, is  the  most  splendid  ornament  of  a  throne. 
The  monarchs  who  have  lived  the  longest  in  the 
affectionate  remembrance  of  their  people,  are 
much  oftener  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  goodness  of  heart  and  bene- 
ficent  exertions,  than  such  as  were  only  famous 
for  their  exploits  and  warlike  abilities.  In  this 
instance  can  any  parallel  be  established  be- 
tween Frederick  and  his  father.  The  minutiae 
of  life  appeared  indeed  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  former,  and  that  very  disposition  gave  a 
bias  to  the  character  of  our  late  monarch, 
from  which  it  never  afterwards  swerved.  He 
may,  in  some  respects,  be  compared  to  Henry 
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the  Fourth  of  France,  and  what  chiefly  endears 
the  memory  of  that  prince  to*  the  French  was, 
the  paternal  ardour  with  which  he  was  wont 
so  frequently  to  express  his  celebrated  wish, 
that  he  might  not  die  till  he  had  enabled  the 
poorest  of  his  subjects  to  provide  a  fowl  for  his 
Sunday's  dinner.  What  sublimity  of  patriot- 
ism in  a  homely,  expression!  Let  us  com- 
pare this  speech  with  that  of  Frederick  prince 
of  Wales,  who  when  he  sent  one  hundred 
guineas  to  the  distressed  weavers  of  Spital- 
fields,  declared,  he  hoped  he  should  see  the 
time  when  there  would  not  be  a  distressed 
artisan  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  let  impartiality 
decide  whether  our  late  monarch  did  not  lose  by 
the  decease  of  a  parent,  from  whose  heart  could 
emanate  so  patriotic  a  sentiment.  Among  the 
many  laudable  national  tmdertakings  which 
had  been  patronised  by  Frederick,  the  British 
fisheries  were  not  the  least  considerable;  on 
his  demise,  the  president  and  council  of  the 
Free  British  Fishery  waited  upon  prince  George, 
then  prince  of  Wales,  to  solicit  the  honour  of 
nominating  him  their  governor.  The  answer 
which  his  royal  highness  gave  to  the  deputa- 
tion, proved  that  he  was  worthy  to  supply  the 
place  which  had  been  filled  by  his  illustrious 
father. 

The  sJSeech  addressed  to  his  royal  highness 
was  as  follows : 

May  it  please  your  Royaf  Highness, 
The  president,  ^ice-president,  council  and  society  of 
the  Free  British  Fishery,  encouraged  by  his  majesty's 
royal  approbation,  humbly  approach  your  royal  highness, 
to  entreat  your  favourable  acceptance  of  being  their 
governor,  an  honour  condescended  to  by  your  illustrious 
and  much-lamented  father,  whose  princely  virtues  were 
enuneutly  conspicuous,  by  his  constant  attention  to,  and 
his  generous  concern  for,  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom,  and 
the  prosperity  of  its  commerce. — As  we  considered  the 
success  of  this  national  undertaking,  from  which  the 
moM  lasting  advantages  are  expected,  to  have  depended 


greatly  upon  his  gracious  protection,  we  cannot  but  hope 
for  the  same  benefits  from  the  influence  of  your  royal 
highness,  the  inheritor  of  all  his  virtuea ;  and  therefore, 
Sir,  we  beseech  you  to  take  this  fishery  under  your  pro- 
tection, which  will  add  new  vigour  to  our  endeavours, 
and  prove  the  most  auspicious  omen  of  its  success*. 

To  whii^h  his  royal  highness  returned  the 
following  most  gracious  answer : 

Gentlemen, 
I  return,  you  my  thanks  for  this  mark  of  your  duty 
to  the  king,  and  of  your  regard  for  me.  You  may  he 
assured,  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  contribute  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  the  success  of  your  laudable  attempt  for 
extending  the  commerce  of  his  majest/s  subjects. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Belfield,  recorder  of  Exeter, 
having  obtained  the  royal  assent,  presented  his 
royal  highness  with  the  patent  of  the  office 
of  high  steward  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  the 
room  of  his  deceased  father,  and  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  said  city,  in  a  gold  box  of  curious 
workmanship,  which  his  royal  highness  ac- 
cepted in  a  gracious  and  obliging  manner. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  educated  in  a  state  of 
seclusion,  restrained  from  general  intercourse 
with  the  world,  and  surrounded  by  many  whom 
he  disliked,  attained  that  age  which,  according 
to  act  of  parliament,  enabled  him  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government  on  the  demise  of  the 
king,  and  thus  the  regency  bill  which  had  so 
particularly  excited  the  attention  of  the  country, 
became  a  dead  letter,  and  they  who  had  erected 
upon  it  their  hopes  of  aggrandizement,  shrupk 
back  into  their  native  nothingness.  The  house- 
hold of  his  royal  highnes's  was  now  established 
on  the  model  of  his  late  father's,  and  the  fol- 
lowing noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed officers  to  it : 

Earl  of  Bute, — groom  of  the  stool. 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,*-ma5/er  of  the  horse. 
Earl  of  Sussex,  lord  Down,  lord  Robert.  Bertie-~o/(/ 
lords  of  the  bedchamber. 
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Earl  of  Evston,  eiirl  of  Pemdbroke,  ku'd  Digby, — new 
lards  tf'the  bedchamber. 

Mewrt.  Sciiutz  and  P€achy,-«-oU  groomtqfihebed-: 
chamber. 

Hon.  S.  Masliaai,  Hon*  G.  Monson,  and  Charles 
lograniy  and  Edward  Nugent,  EsqrB.,--o/€2  grooms. 

Lord  Bathurst, — treasurer. 

Honourable  James  Brudenel,— ^jonry  purse. 

Simon  Fanshaw, — comptroller  of  the  houiehold. 

Thomas  Farrant,  'Esq.f-'-^ppointed  deputy  auditor,  in 
auditor  Aislabit^s  office. 

Mr.  Davisy — chief  clerk  in  the  navy  offiee. 

The  prince  of  Wales  as  lie  advanced  in  life 
gave  manifest  proofs  that  his  character  was  not 
one  of  gloominess  or  reserve.    Though  addicted 
to  no  mean  and  degrading  yice,  the  sociability 
of  his  disposition  now  and  then  displayed  itself; 
but  which  was  instantly  checked  by  the  aus- 
terity of  those,  who  considered  the  enjoyment 
of  social  intercourse  as  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  his  station  as  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  of  the  first  kingdom  of  the  world ;  they 
wished  to  encase  him  in  all  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  of  royalty,  and  to  select  his  com- 
panions from  that  class  which  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  instil  into  his  mind  the  most  correct 
ideas  of  aristocratical  dignity  and  the  high  im- 
portance of  hereditary  rank ;  but  which  would 
leave  him  ignorant  of  the  intricate  machinery  of 
that  government  over  which  he  was  destined  one 
day  to  preside,  and  utterly  devoid  of  that  know- 
ledge of  the  world  which  was  to  qualify  him 
to  rule  with  credit  to  himself,  and  happiness  to 
the  community.     Had  not  the  mind  and. dis- 
positions of  George  IIL  been  formed  in  a 
mould  peculiar  to  itself,  what  detriment  might 
not  the  country  have .  sustained  by  the  defec- 
tive mode  of  education  which  was  adopted 
for  him  ?    He  was  taught  the  theory  of  human 
life,  and  his  view  of  man  was  rather  taken  in 
the  abstract,  than  from  society  in  general.    He 
was  now  arrive4  at  that  stage  of  life,  when  I 


the  passions  are  ardent;  and,  who  will  deny 
that  a  prince,  standing  as  he  did  in  the  most 
elevated  situation  of  society,  around  which 
so  many  temptations  carowd  themselves,  and 
th€  enjoyment  of  which  is  not  attended  with 
difficulty,  does  not  ^tand  in  need  of  a  faithful 
monitor.  At  this  interesting  and  dangerous 
period,  the  parent  generally  isoftens  the  severe 
tone '  of  authonty  into  the  kind  and  expres- 
sive expostulation  of  the  friend,  but  Ae  prince 
of  Wales  was  berefi  of  that  parent ;  and, 
we  do  not  find,  that  during  his  minority 
any  individual  who  had  been  constantly  about 
his  person,  had  so  far  gained  his  unlimited 
confidence,  as  to  authorize  him  to  assimie 
the  character  of  the  candid  and  disinterested 
friend.  His  mother,  it  is  true,  possessed  great 
influence  over  him,  but  there  are  certain  cir- 
cumstances in  life,  in  which  a  mother  seldom 
undertakes  to  give  her  advice;  and  where  given, 
it  occurs  still  less  seldom  that  it  is  ever  fol- 
lowed. The  rising  passions  of  the  human 
breast,  if  injudiciously  or  severely  restrained, 
generally  display  themselves  in  private  with 
greater  force ;  and  we  trust  4his  remark  will  be 
remembered  when  we  enter  upon  one  of  the 
most  interesting  epochs  of  this  history.       ' 

The  experience  which  the  prince  of  Wales 
had  hitherto  acquired  of  the  proceedinga  of 
our  courts  of  justice  was  very  limited ;  a  par- 
ticular circumstance,  however,  occurred  at  this 
period,  which  enabled  him  to  be  present  at  one 
of  the  most  important  trials  which,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Warren  Hastings,  excited 
the  greatest  interest  throughout  the  country. 
This  was  the  trial  of  earl  Ferrers  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  magnificent  tribunal  which  was 
erected  in  Westminster  Hall,  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  the  royal  family : 

At  tite  upper  end  was  placed  a  chair  of  state 
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for  his  majesty, .  under  a  canopy  of  crimson 
yelvet ;  before  it,  on  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  one 
step  beneath  the  throne,  was  a  crimson  velvet 
chair  for  his  grace  the  lord  high  steward,  lord 
Henley  of  the  Grange,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal.     On  the  right  side  of  the  throne  ws^ 

m 

erected  a  tent,  enclosed  with  curtains  of  crimson 
silk  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  family,  and 
another, on  the  left  side  for  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown.  In  front  of  the  throne  were 
woolpacks  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  on 
either  hand  crimson  seats  for  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  apparelled  in  their  robes  of  state. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  cqurt  of  justice,  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  chair  of  state,  was  the 
bar,  at  which  was  placed  the  prisoner  Laurence 
Earl  Ferrers,  with  the  axe  before  him  reversed. 
On  his  right  hand, sat  his  majestr  s  attorney 
and  soUcitor-general,  the  prosecutors  for  the 
crown ;  on  his  left,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 
This  high  court  of  judicature  was  so  commo- 
diously  disposed  as  chiefly  to  occupy  the  mid- 
dle part  of  that  fine  and  spacious  edifice ;  the 
seats,  which  were  erected  gradually  rising  on 
either  side,'  and  in  front  of  the  lord  high 
steward,  to  the  extent  of  almost  the  whole  hall, 
were  occupied  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  honour- 
able House  of  Conunons,  and  a  most  splendid 
assembly  of  ladies  and  persons  of  distinction. 
The  prince  of  Wales  attended  the  trial,  and  it 
so- impressed  him  with  such  exalted  sentiments 


of  a  British  court  of  judicature,  that  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim!,  that  he  had  real .  reason  to 
be  proud  of  being  an  EngUshman. 

George  II.  was  at  this  time  the  oldest  mo- 
narch on  any  of  tlje  thrones  of  Europe*,  and 
the  early  prospect  of  his  decease  rendered  the 
prince  of  Wales  an  object  of  peculiar  interest. 
His  attachments,  his  predilections,  his  political 
bias,  were  all  watched  with  a  most  scrutinizing 
eye;  and  many,  who,  but  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, revolted  at  the  idea  of  paying  their 
court  to  him,  were  now  the  most  obsequious 
in  their  attention,  and  the  most  extravagant  in 
their  encomiums. 

On  attaining  the  21st  year  of  his  age,  the 
event  was  celebrated  throughout  the  country 
in  the  most  joyous  manner.  He  became  com- 
pletely emancipated  from  the  control  of  his 
governor,  and  a  new  era  appeared  to  dawn 
upon  him. 

The  following  address  was  presented  to  his 
royal  highness  on  his  birth-day,  by  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  (;ity 
of  London. 

May  it  please  your  royal  highness, 

Your  royal  highness  having  happily  attained  your  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mons, of  the  city  of  Liondon,  in  common  council  assem- 
bled, humbly  beg  leave  to  compliment  your  royal  high- 
ness upon  an  event  so  pleasing  to  tlie  king,  and  so  very 
interesting  to  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects.       ^ 


*  The  following  is  an  accouni  of  the  respective  ages  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe  at  this  time  :— 


King  of  Great  Britain  • . . .  yrs.  74 

Prussia 46 

France  • .  •  • 48 

Spain  • 44 

Naples  and  Sicily  (heir 
to  Spam)  ••••••••••  42 

Portugal «  43 

Poland  (Elector  of  Sax- 
ony   • 61 

Sardinia »•  ^J 

7—8. 


King  of  Denmark •  •  yrs.  35 

Sweden •  •  •  •  •  48 

Empress  of  Russia 47 

Emperor  of  the  Romans •  49 

Empress  Queen  of  Hungary. ...  41 

The  Pope 83 

Hie  Grand  Seignior •  42 

Age$  of  the  Heirs  apparent 

Prince  of  Wales    19 

z 


Prince  of  Prussia yrs.  35 

Dauphin 26 

Eldest  Infanto  of  Portugal  ....  23 

Duke  of  Savoy 31 

Prince  Royal  of  Denmark   • .  •  •    9 

Sweden 12 

Grand  Duke  of  Russia ^ .  •  30 

Joseph,  Archduke  of  Austria.  •' .  17 
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.  But  pernut  us^  tir,  at  the  same  time,  without  offending 
the  modesty  which  go  eminently  distinguishes  and  adorns 
jour  character,  to  express  the  yet  greater  pleasure  we 
enjoy  in  beholding  your  royal  highness  possessed  of  e? ery 
virtue  and  accomplishment  which  we  had  reason  to  pre- 
sage from  the  excellence  of  your  genius,  and  the  good- 
ness  of  your  disposition. 

When  we  consider  your  royal  highness's  exemplary 
piety,  your  dutiful  deportment  towards  the  king,  your 
respectful  affection  fbr  your  august  mother,  your  early 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  true  interests  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  your  solicitude  for  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  we  form  the  most  agreeable 
prospects,  and  reflect  with  gratitude  upon  the  wisdom 
and  attention  that  have' been  employed  to  cultivate  these 
noble  senUments  in  your  princely  breast. 

May  they  more  and  more  endear  your  royal  highness 
to  his  majesty,  and  hereafter  be  exerted  in  a  higher  sphere, 
in  preserving  the  religious  and  civil  rights,  happily  intrust- 
ed  to  the  protection  of  his  majesty's  illustrious  house. 

To  which  his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to 
return  the  following  answer. 

My  lord  and  gentlemen,  * 

I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  this  mark  of  your 
duty  to  the  kmg,  and  attention  to  me..  You  may  always 
depend  upon  my  warmest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of 
this  great  city,  and  for  whatever  can  in  the  least  promote 
the  trade  and  manufactures  ,of  my  native  country. 

The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  ^c,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  presence  of  his  royal  highness, 
by  the  right  hon.  lord  Robert  Bertie,  and  the 
addresswras  delivered  by  sir  William  Moreton, 
the  recorder. 

It  would  not  only  be  tedious,  but  uninterest- 
ing to  copy  or  even  to  enumerate  the  various 
odeS;  congratulatory  poems,  sonnets,  epigrams, 
^c,  which  filled  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  on  the  occasion  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
coming  of  age ;  and  we  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  simply  giving  the  celebrated 
lines  which  were  written  and  spoken  by  Mr. 
Garrick. 


With  heart  and  head,  light  as  the  nimble  air, 
From  full  libations  to  Britannia's  heir, 
Your  Garrick  comes.    Oh  I  for  a  Muse  of  fire ! 
Whose  glowing  verse  might  answer  my  desire ; 
And  paint  the  joy  due  to  this  glorious  day, 
Which  marks  our  prince  mature  for  future  sway; 
^  Mature  in  years,  in  virtue  ripe  before, 
Science  has  taught  the  royal  youth  her  lore ; 
Pointed  the  path  to  which  his  heart  inchn'd. 
And  fix*d  the  generous  purpose  of  his  mind : 
Avow*d  his  purpose,  and  confess'd  his  aim, 
On  freedom's  base  to  build  a  monarch's  fame ; 
To  stand  the  regal  guardian  of  the  laws. 
And  make  the  public  good  the  prince's  cause. 

This  joyful  day  Britannia's  foes  deplore. 
Your  shouts  of  triumph  shake  the  Gallic  shore. 
From  liberty  our  island  empire  rose, 
To  liberty  her  might  Britannia  owes. 
This  is  the  proud  palladium  of  the  state,  ' 
The  monarch's  grandeur  and  the  people's  fate. 
In  vain  shall  rival  potentates  .combine. 
And  fickle  Austria  with  proud  Bourbon  join  ; 
Britain,  the  bulwark  of  the  world  shall  stand. 
Whilst  Freedom's  strength  sustains  a  sceptre'd  hand. 

Our  aged  king,  whose  length  of  days,  renown 
And  the  warm  love  of  grateful  Britons  crown ; 
Long  with  his  people  mourn'd  the  fatal  blow,  * 

That  laid  his  son,  the  hope  of  nations,  low ; 
Now,  thro'  the  cares  that  age  and  greatness  know, 
A  smile  paternal  smooths  the  monarch's  brow : 
From  his  own  stock  he  sees  the  branch  arise, 
A  native  plant  to  bloom  in  Britain's  skies. 

Long  may  the  parent  tree  his  arms  extend, 
And  long  with  shelt'ring  shade  his  race  defend ; 
Long  may  his  subjects  bless  the  monarch's  sway, 
And  oft  return  the  princess  natal  day ! 

The  circumstance  of  his  royal  highness  com- 
ing of  age  appeared  at  this  time  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  nation  ;  it  exhibited  a  de- 
cided proof,  if  any  proof  were  wanting,  of  the 
attachment  of  the  people  of  Britain  to  the 
Brunswick  family,  and  with  what  anxiety  they 
regarded  every  event  by  which  a  lineal  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  was  confirmed. 

The  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  the  great  palladium  of 
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British  liberty.  From  Magna  Gharta,  to  that 
famous  statute  called:  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
it  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  oiur  Constitu- 
tion, to  claim  and  assert  our  liberties^  as  an  en- 
tailed inheritance  derived  to  us  from  our  fore- 
.  fathers,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  our  posterity 
as  an  estate  especially  belonging  to  the  people 
of  this  kingdom,  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  any  other  more  general  or  prior  right. 
By  these  means  our  constitution  preserves  an 
unity  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  its  parts.  We 
have  an  inheritable  crown,  an  inheritable  peer- 
age, and  a  house  of  commons  and  a  people  in- 
heriting privileges,  franchises,  and  liberties  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

This  policy  appears^  to  be  the  result  of  pro- 
found reflection,  or  rather  the  happy  effect  of 
following  nature,  which  is  wisdom  without  re- 
flection, and  above  it.  A  spirit  of  innovation 
is  generally  the  result  of  a  selfish  temper,  and 
confined  views.  People  who  never  look  back 
wards  to  their  ancestors  will  not  look  forward  to 
posterity.  Besides  it  is  well  known  to  the 
people  of  England;  that  the  idea  of  inheritance 
furnishes  a  sure  principle  of  conservation,  and  a 
sure  principle  of  transmission,  without  at  all 
excluding  a  principle  of  improvement.  It  leaves 
acquisition  free,  but  it  secures  what  it  acquires. 
Whatever  advantages  are  obtained,  by  a  state 
proceeding  on  these  measures,  are  locked  fast  in 
a  sort  of  family  settlement,  grasped  as  in  a  kind 
of  mortmain  for  ever.  By  a  constitutional 
policy  working  after  the  pattern  of  nature,  we 
receive,  we  hold,  we  transmit  our  government 
and  our  privileges^Jn  the  same  manner  in  which 
we  enjoy  and  transmit  our  property  and  our 
\i\es*  The  institutions  of  policy,  the  goods  of 
fortune,  the  gifts  of  Providence,  are  handed 
down  to  us,  and  from  us  in  the  same  course 
and  order.  Our  political  system  is  placed  in  a 
just  correspondence  and  symmetry  with  the 


order  of  the  world,  arid  with  the  mode  of  ex- 
istence decreed  to  a  permanent  body  composed 
of  transitory. parts,  wherein,  by  the  disposition 
of  a  stupendous  wisdom  moulding  together  the 
great  mysterious  incoiporation  of  the  human 
race,  the  whole  at  one  time  is  never  old,  or 
middle-aged,  or  young,  but  in  a  condition  of  un- 
changeable constancy,  moving  on  through  the 
.varied  tenor  of  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation, 
and  progression..  Thus,  l>y  preserving  the 
method  of  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  state,  in 
what  we  improve  we  ai:e  never  wholly  new,  and 
in  what  we  retain  we  are  never  wholly  obsolete ; 
by  adhering  in  this  manner  and  on  those  princi- 
ples to  our  forefathers,  we  are  guided,  not  by 
the  superstition  of  antiquaries,  but  by  the  spirit 
of  philosophical  analogy.  In  this  choice  of  in- 
heritance, we  have  given  to  our  frame  of  polity 
the  image  of  a  relation  in  blood ;  binding  up 
the  constitution  of  our  country  with  our  dearest 
domestic  ties ;  adopting  our  fundamental  laws 
into  the  bosom  of  our  family  affections ;  keeping 
inseparable,  and  cherishing  with  the  warmth  of 
all  their  combined  and  mutually  reflected  chari- 
ties, our  state,  our^  hearths,  our  *  sepulchres, 
and  our  altars. 

Through  the  same  plan  of  a  conformity  to  na- 
ture in  our  artificial  institutions,  and  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  her  unerring  and  powerful  instiacts, 
to  fortify  the  fallible  and  feeble  contrivances  of 
our  reason,  we  have  derived  several  other,  and 
these  no  small,  benefits  from  considering  our 
liberties  in  the  light  of  an  inheritance.  Always 
acting  as  in  the  presence  of  canonized  fore- 
fathers, the  spirit  of  freedom,  leading  in  itself 
to  misrule  and  exces||,  is  tempered  with-  an 
awful  gravity.  This  idea  of  a  honorable  descent 
inspires  us  with  a  sense  of  habitual  native  dig- 
nity, which  prevents  that  upstart  insolence 
almost  inevitably  adhering  to  and  disgracing 
those  who  are  the  first  acquirers  of  any  dis- 
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tinction.  By  these  means  our  liberty  becomes 
a  noble  freedom.  It  carries '  an  imposing  and 
majestic  aspect.  It  has  a  noble  pedigree  and 
illustrious  ancestors.  It  has  its  bearings  and  en- 
signs armorial.,  It  has  its  gallery  of  portraits ; 
its  monumental  inscriptions;  its  records,  evi- 
dences, and  titles.  We  procure  reverence  to 
our  civil  institutions,  on  the  principle  upon 
which  nature  teaches  us  to  revere  individuals 
on  account  of  their  age,  and  on  account  of  those 
from  whom  they  are  descended.  All  your  so- 
phisters  cannot  produce  any  thing  better  adapt- 
ed to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom, 
than  the  course  we  have  pursued,  who  have 
chosen  our  nature  rather  than  our  speculations, 
our  breasts  rather  than  our  inventions,  for  the 
great  conservatories  and  magazines  of  our  rights 
and  privileges. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  faults,  private  and 
public,  which  are  imputed  to  George  II.,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  few  monarchs  evet  mani- 
fested a  more  anxious  desire  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  government  against  all  those 
hazardous  contingencies  which  generally  ener- 
vate and  oppress  a  nation  during  a  minority. 

The  provisions  which  were  made  by  the  legis- 
lature for  effecting  the  salutary  ends  proposed  by 
his  majesty,  in  case  of  a  demise  before  his  royal 
successor  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
promised  at  that  time  the  greatest  security  to 
our  constitution.  If  any  fears  existed,  the  joy- 
ous event  of  the  prince  of  Wales  attaining  his 
twenty-first  year,  dissipated  them  completely ; 
and  certainly  if  any  thing  could  add  to  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  which  his  majesty  enjoyed 
on  living  to  witness  the  majority  of  his  gra  d- 
son,  it  was  the  numerous  addresses  which  were 
presented  to  him  upon  the  occasion,  all  breath 
ing  the  tame  ardent  spirit  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  his  crown  and  family.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a  special  instance  of  divine  protec* 


tion,  in  not  allowing  these  kingdoms  to  be 
threatened  with  that  woe  which  Solomon  writes 
hangs  over  the  land,  whose  king  is  a  child. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  a  cursory  manner, 
the  very  defective  system  of  education  which 
was  adopted  with  our  late  monarch ;  but  some 
sources  of  particular  information  on  that  inter- 
esting subject  having  presented  themselves, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  being  placed 
beyond  all  doubt,  we  should  consider  ourselves 
as  guilty  of  a  very  gross  dereliction  of  duty, 
were  we  not  to  embody  them  in  this  history. 

It  was  ascertained  in  the  year  1753  by  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,  that  some  very  improper 
books  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  lord  Ravens  worth  brought 
the  serious  charge  against  Stone  and  Murray 
of  their  being  Jacobites.  A  committee  of  the 
privy  council  was  directed  to  inquire  into  it, 
and'  it  sat  several  times  upon  the  subject,  con- 
sidering it  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  interest 
to  the  state.  The  two  confidants  had,  however, 
the  address  to  acquit  themselves,*  although  Mr. 
Fawcett,  the  recorder  of  Newcastle,  swore  to 
their  having  drank  the  Pretender's  health. 

On  the  22d  of  March  1753,  the  duke  of 
Bedford  made  the  following  motion  in  the 
house  of  lords :  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  orders,  that  there  be 
laid  before  this  house,  the  several  examinations 
of  the  lord  Ravensworth,  the  dean  of  Durham, 
Mr.  Fawcett,  the  lord  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  the 
lord  bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  honourable  Mr. 
Murray,  his  majesty's  solicitor-general,  Andrew 
Stone,  Esq.,  and  such  other  examinations  upOn 
oath,  as  have  been  taken  before  the  lords 
appointed  by  his  majesty  to  inquire  into  infor- 
mations of  a  very  material  nature,  relating  to  a 
person  in  the  service  of  their  royal  highnesses* 
ihfi  prince  of  Wales  and  prince  Edward,  and 
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the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  said  examination,  likewise  all  letters  and 
papers  relative  thereto,  and  the. report  made 
by  their  lordships  to  his  majesty  thereupon/' 
The  duke  of  Newcastle,  however,  and  the  rest 
of  the  ministry  Were  against  the  motion,  and 
therefore  it  was  negatived.  Lord  Harcourt 
said  in  the  debate,  that  he  found  he  had  no 
authority  over  the  prince's  educatipn,  nor  could 
he  be  of  any  service  unless  the  sub-governor 
and  others  (Scott  and  Cressett)  were  dismissed, 
all  of  whom  he  had  strong  reason  to  believe 
were  Jacobites,  and  therefore  he  had  resigned. 
The  Pelhams  thought  they  had  gained  their 
point  in  tfie  protection  of  Stone  and  Murray, 
and  in  appointing  lord  Waldegrave  and  the 
primate  to  succeed  the  resigners,  while  the  fact 
was,  they  were  deceived  and  betrayed  by  their 
own  people.  By  this  secret  manoeuvre  the 
influence  and  ascendency  of  lord  Bute  were 
completely  established. 

At  that  time  a  most  remarkable  paper  was 
circulated  by  the  Bedford  party,  entitled,  A 
Memorial  of  several  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  first  Rank  and  Fortune.  It  excited  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  interest  at  Leicester- 
house,  and  was  as  follows : 
» 

The  memorialists  represent, 

^.  That  the  education  of  the  prioce  of  Wales  is  of  the 
Mtmost  importance  to  the  whole  nation;  that  it  ought 


miahed  honour,  and  to  prelates  of  the  most  distinguished 
virtue,  of  the  most  accomplished  learning,  and  of  the 
most  unsuspected  principles,  with  Regard  to  government 
both  in  the  church  and  state ;  that  the  misfortune  which 
the  nation  formerly  suffered,  or  escaped,  under  king 
Charles  I.,  lung  Charles  XL,  and  king  James  II.,  were 
owing  }o  the  bad  education  of  those  ponces,  who  were 
early  initiated  in  maxims  of  arbitrary  power ;  that,  for  a 
faction  to  engross  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
themselves,  excluding  men  of  probity  and  learning,  is 
unwarrantable,  dangerous  and  illegal ;  that,  to  place  men 
about  the  prince  of  Wales,  whose  principles  are  sus- 
pected, and  whose  belief,  in  the  mysteries  of  our  faith, 
is  doubtful,  has  the  most  mischievous  tendency,  and 
ought  justly  to  alarm  the  friends  of  their  country,  and  of 
the  J^rotestant  succession.  That,  for  the  ministers  to 
support  low  men,  who  were  originally  improper  for  the 
high  trust  to  which  they  were  advanced,  after  complaints 
made  of  dark,  suspicious,  and  unwarrantable  methods 
made  u^e  of  by  such  men  in  their  plan  of  education,  and 
to  protect  and  countenance  such  men  in  their  insolent  and 
unheard-of  behaviour  to  their  superiors,  is  a  foundation 
for  suspecting  the  worst  designs  in  such  ministers ;  that 
it  being  notorious  that  books*  inculcating'  the  worst 
maxims  of  government,  and  defending  the  most  avowed 
tyrannies,  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  it  cannot  but  affect  the  memorialists  with  the  most 
melancholy  apprehensions,  when  they  find  that  the  men, 
who  had  the  honesty  and  the  resolution  to  complain  of 
such  astonishing  methods  of  instruction,  are  driven  aveay 
from  courtf,  and  the  men  who  have  dared  to  teach 
such  doctrines,  are  continued  in  trust  and  favour.  That 
the  security  of  this  government  being  built  on  whig 
principles  is  alone  supported  by  whig  zeal.  That  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  present  royal  family  being  settled  on 


always  to  be  intrusted  to  noblemen  of  the  mostun  ble-  *  the  timely  overthrow  of  queen  Anne's  last  ministry,   it 

*  These  books  were  Father  Or\e24ks  jRevohUions  of  the  House  of  Stuart;  Ramsay's  Travels  of  Chorus;  Sir  Robert 
Filmer's  Patriarch:  and  others  inculcating* the  same  principles. 

t  Alluding  to  the  resignations  of  lord  Harcourt  and  Dr.  Ha3rtery  who  were  succeeded  by  lord  Waldegrave  and  Dr.  Stone. 
The  following  lines  were  written  under  Dr.  Hayter's  portrait,  published  at  this  time : 

Not  gentler  virtues  glow'd  in  Cambray's  breast ;  O  guard  my  royal  pupil,  Heaven !  he  said» 


Not  more  his  young  Telemachus  was  bless'd, 
Till  envy,  faction,  and  ambitious  rage, 
Drove  ,from  a  guilty  court  the  pioUs  sage ; 
Back  to  his  flock  with  transport  he  withdrew, 
And  but  one  sigh,— «n  honest  one,  he  knew. 

9—10. 


I4et  not  his  youth  be  like  my  age  betray'd ; 
I  would  have  form'd  his  footsteps  in  thy  way, 
But  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway 
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cannot  but  alarm  all  true  whigs,  to-iiear  of  scboahnasters 
of  very  contrary  prineiples  being  thought  of  for  pre- 
ceptors, and  to  see  none  but  the  friends  and  the  pupils  of 
th^  late  lord  Bolingforoke  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
a  prince,  whose  family,  diat  lord  endeavoured  by  his  mea- 
sures to  exclude,  and  by  his  writings  to  expel  from  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms  ;  that  there  being  great  reas^ 
to  believe  that  a  noble  lord  has  accused  one  of  the  pre* 
ceptors  of  jacobitism,  it  is  astonishing  that  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  a  complaint  of  so  high  a  nature ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  accused  person  continues  in  the  same 
trust,  without  any  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  the  charge, 
or  any  step  t^ken  by  the  accused  to  purge  himself  of  a 
crime  of  so  black  a  dye.  That  no  satisfaction  being  given 
to  the  governor  and  preceptor,  one  of  whom,  though  a 
nobleman  of  the  most  unblemished  honour,  and  the  other 
a  prelate  of  the  most  unbiassed  virtue,  who  have  both 
been  treated  in  the  grossest  terms  of  abuse  by  a  menial 
servant  of  the  family,  it  is  derogatory  to  his  majesty's 
authority,  under  which  they  acted ;  is  an  affront  to  the 
peerage,  and  an  outrage  to  the  dignity  of  the  church. 
That  whoever  advised  the  refusal  of  an  audience  to  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,. who  was  so  justly  alarmed  at  the 
wrong  methods  which  he  saw  taken  in  the  education  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  is  an  enemy  to  this  country,  and  can 
only  mean,  at  least,  to  govern  by  a  faction,  or  is  himself 
influenced  by  a  more  dangerous  faction,  which  intends  to 
overthrow  the  government,  and  restore  that  of  the  exiled 
and  arbitrary  house  of  Stuart.  That  to  have  a  Scotch- 
man (Murray)  of  a  most  disaffected  family,  and  allied  in 
the  nearest  manner  to  the  pretender's  first  minister,  con- 
sulted in  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  most  important  secrets  of  government, 
mmst  tend  to  alarm  and  disgust  the  friends  of  the  present 
royal  family,  and.to  encourage  the  hopes  and  attempts 
of  the  Jacobites. 

Lastly,  the  memorialists  cannot  help  remarking  that 
the  three  or  four  low,  dark  suspected  persons,  are  the 
only  men  ^hose  station  is  fixed  and  permanent ;  but  that 
all  the  great  offices  and  officers  are  so  constantly  varied 
and  shuffled  aboat  to  tfie  disgrace  of  this  country,  that 
die  best  affected  persons  apprehend,  that  there  is  a  set- 
tled design  of  these  low  and  suspected  people  to  infuse 
such  jealousies,  caprices,  and  fickleness,  into  the  two 
ministers  whose  confidence  they  engross,  as  may  render 
this  government  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  and  fisicili- 


tate  the  revolution,  'which  the  memorialists  think  they 
have  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  is  meditating. 
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The  Bedford  party,  however,  gained  littJe  by 
this  memorial ;  the  strong  tide  of  intrigue  was 
carrying  every  thing  before  it,  and  in  regatd  td 
the  obnoxious  books,  which  had  excited  so  great 
an  alarm  in  the  staunch  partizans  of  the  whig 
principles,  it  does  not  appear  whethf  r  the  per- 
usal of  them  was  immediately  protracted,  but 
it  is  certain,  that,  whatever  poison  they  might 
contain,  its  virulence  was  lost  upon  the  illus- 
trious object  for  whom  it  was  intended ;  for  in 
no  after  period  of  his  life  did  he  allow  the  con- 
tamination to  appear. 

In  a  weekly  paper  published  at  this  time, 
called  The  Protestor,  and  which  appears  to  be 
the  paper  alluded  to  by  Doddington  in  his 
diary,  pages  235  and  236,  in  the  15tfa  number, 
September  8,  1753,  after  making  strong  men- 
tion of  Stone,  are  these  reinarkable  words, 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  misgivings  and  repin- 
ings  of  those  who  expected  a  kingdom  of  their 
own,  and  who  now  see  themselves  for  ever 
excluded,  those  who  have  the  forming  of  the 
yoiUh  have  reason  td  promise  ^  themselves  the 
like  ascendency  over  the  man." 

This  business  being  settled,  the  affairs  of 
Leicester-house  went  on  in  their  usual  routine. 
Stone,  Murray,  and  lord  Bute,  were  in  perfect 
union,  not  indeed  ostensibly,  but  confidentially; 
and,  in  a  very  little  time,  that  is,  before  the 
war  broke  out,  lord  Bath  paid  his  court  to  lord 
Bute,  and  was  admitted  of  his  cabinet.  From 
this  time  may  be  dated  that  unhappy  and 
dangerous  idea  which  lord  Bute  had  imbibed, 
of  forming  a  double  cabinet.  He  imbibed  that 
idea  from  lord  Bath,  who  told  him,  that  official 
men  ought  never  to  be  trusted  with  informa- 
tion of  any  measure,  until  it  was  given  them  to 
execute.     "  They  were  the  servants/*  he  said. 
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"  of*  the  executive  power,  not  the  power  itself." 
This  extraordinary  doctrine  would  be  fully 
developed^  if  certain  letters  at  Fonthill  were  to 
be  published,  as  alderman  Beckford  was  one  of 
those  who  at  this  time  paid  their  devoirs  at 
Leicester-house. 

It  will  be  not  less  interesting  than  enter- 
taining, to  trace  the  various  and  deep  manoeuvres 
which  w€te  at  this  time  employed,  both  by 
the  ministfy  and  the  opposition,  to  get  possession 
of  the  prince,  which  became  at  laBt  the  cant  ex- 
pression of  the  party.    Public  affairs  at  this  time 
wore  a  most  frowning  aspect ;  but  there  was 
another  of  a  private,  but  not  less  alarming  nature 
to  the  ministry.  This  was  the  party  at  Leicester- 
house.      The  prince's  levees  were  crowded,' 
Mr.  Pitt,   lord  Temple,  and  the  Grenville's, 
and  many  others  were  constantly  there ;  and, 
this  circumstance,  not  in  the  least  favourable 
to  the  views  of  the  ministry,  gave  great  concern 
to  the  lord  chancellor   (Hardwicke,)  and  .the 
duke  of  Newcastle.     Accordingly  they  advised 
the  king  to  send  a  messenger  to  his  royal 
highness,  offering  him  a  suite  of  apartments 
at  St.  James  s  and  Kensington  palaces.    Had 
this  step  been  taken  in  the  year  1 752,  it  might 
have  been  productive  of  the  happiest  eman-  j 
cipation.     There  would  have  been  wisdom  in 
the  measure  at  that  time,  and  it  must  have 
succeeded,  but  in  1756  it  was  too  late ;  the 
blossom  was  off,  and  the  fruit  was  set.     Upon 
this  message,  however,  Leicester-house  was 
thrown  into  the  deepest  consternation,  for  a 
double  motive  was  discovered  in  it,   one  of 
which,  however,  it  was  intended  to  keep  as 
secret  as  possible.     If  Pandora's  box  be  sup- 
posed to   contain  all  the  evils  incidental   to 
human  life,  Leicester-house  may  in  the  strictest 
sense  of   propriety  be  denominated  at  this 
time,  the  Pandora's  box  of  political  intrigues. 


and  of  party  faction.  The  offer  of  tlie  apart- 
ments  was  riot  accepted  by  the  prince  of  Wales, 
on  which  something  very  like  a  threat  was 
used ;  but  lord  Temple  aad  JVTr.  Pitt  stood  in 
the  gap,  and  saved  Leicester-house*, 

A  discovery  was  now  made  which  iset  the 
whole  political  machine  in  motion,  and  in- 
creased if  possible  the  rancour  of  the  contending 
parties.  The  two  princesses  of  Brunswick 
whom  the  king  had  invited  to  Hanover,  were  at 
this  time  in  England,  and  the  motive  of  their 
visit  was  not  at  first  apparent,  but  by  degrees 
the  cloven  foot  discovered  itselif ;  and  it  Wjas 
ultimately  found,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  king,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  party  at 
Leicester-house,  to  propose  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  Brunswick  in  marriage  for  his  grand- 
son. This  bold  and  unexpected  maiiceuvre 
appeared  to  paralyze  the  party  at  Leicester- 
house,  and  the  following  is  an  authentic  copy 
of  a  conversation  which  took  place  between 
the  princess  of  Wales,  and  a  celebrated  poli- 
tician on  this  interesting  subject : 

"  She  (the  princess  of  Wales)  told  me  that 
the  king  had  sent  to  invite  the  two^  princesses 
of  Brunswick;  they  came,  but  their  mother, 
the  king  of  Prussia's .  sister,  "who  was  not  in- 
vited, came  with  them ;  we  talked  of  the  match. 
*  Surely,'  her  royal  highness  said,  '  he  would 
not  marry  her  son  without  acquainting  her 
with  it,  so  much  as  by  letter.'  I  said,  cer- 
tainly not,  as  he  had  always  behaved  very 
politely  to  her.  *  It  may  be  so,*  her  royal 
highness  replied,  '  but  how  can  this  be  recon- 
ciled V  In  this  manner,  I  answered  ;  nothing 
will  be  settled  at  Hanover,  but  when  the  king 
comes  back,  he  may  say  in  /  conversation,  and 
commending  the  prince's  figure,  that  he  wishes 
to  see  him  settled  before  he  dies,  and  that  he  has 
seen  such  and  such  princesses;  and,  though 


l*hese  are  the  concluding  words  of  one  of  lord  Temple's  Jetters,  in  which  the  particulars  of  this  affair  are  stated. 
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he  would  settle  nothing  vHithout  her  participa- 
tion, yet  he  could  wish  to  see  the  prince  settled 
before  his  death;  and  therefore  if  she  had  no 
objection,  he  should  think  one  of  those  prin- 
cesses a  very  suitable  party.  Her  royal  highness 
paused  for  a  time,  and  then  said,  *  No,  he  was 
not  that  sort  of  man*;  but  if  the  king  should, 
settle  the  match  without  acquainting  her  with 
it,  she  should  let  him  know  how  ill  she  took , 
it ;  and,'  if  he  did  it  in  the  manner  I  mentioned, 
she  should  not  fail  to  tell  him  fairly  and  plainly, 
that  it  was  full  early.  She  was  determined 
to  behave  so  whenever  the  king  spoke  to  her 
about  it.'  *' 

Notwithstanding  the  secluded  mode  of  life 
which  the  dowager  princess  of  Wales  adopted, 
and  tl^e  warm  and  zealous  interest  which  she 
took  in  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, she  rendered  herself  unpopular  by  her 
steadfast  attachment  to  the  political  principles 
of  Bute,  nor  were  the  means  disguised  which  she 
pursued  to  support  him  in- his  projects.  His 
lordship  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career 
played  a  deep  and  cunning  game,  and  he  saw 
the  period  rapidly  advancing,  when  the  seeds 
which  he  had  so  industriously  sown  were  to 
yield  him  tenfold  profit.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ardent  desire  so  often 
expressed  by  George  II.,  that  his  grandson 
the  prince  of  Wales  should  have  a  bride 
selected  for  him  from  some  of  the  reigning 
families  of  Germany,  .and  particularly  from 
some  branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  This 
plan,  however,  did  r\ot  by  any  means  chime  in 
with  the  views  which  the  dowager  princess 
of  Wales  entertained  for  her  sop,  and  in  which 
she  was  secretly  supported  by  lord  Bute,  who 
saw  in  their  accomplishment  another  stepping- 
stone  to  his  own  aggrandizement.     The  prin- 

■  * 

cess  of  Wales  no  sooner  discovered  the  par- 
ticular family  from  which  it  was  the  wish  of 


his  majesty  thsLt  a  bride  should  be  selected  for 
her  son,  than  in  conjunction  with  lord  Bute, 
every  secret  art  was  employed  by  his  mother 
to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  prince  of  Wales  a 
rooted  dislike  to  his  intended  bride;  depre- 
ciating all  her  personal  attractions,  and  repre- 
senting her  as  bereft  of  every  amiable  quality 
which  could  render  the  married  state  happy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  charms,  the  mental 
qualifications,   the  superior  endowments,  and 
the  fascinating  manners  of  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Saxe-Gotha  were  the  constant  theme 
of  panegyric,  the  diamond  could  not  surpass 
her  eye  in  brilliancy,  nor  the  snow  the  white- 
ness  of  her  skin.     The  heart  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  at  this  time  by  no  mean^  dallous  to 
the  power  of  feminine  beauty,  and  in  fancy  he 
became  so  highly  enamoured  with  the  German 
Venus,  that  a  formal  demand  was  made  of  her 
picture,  which  in  royal  marriages,  is  generally 
the  prelude  to  the  possession  of  the  original. 
By  some  means  this  circumstance  transpired 
beyond  the  sphere  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  remain  a  secret ;  and,  on  its  being  reported 
to  George  II.,  he  expressed  his  disapprobation . 
of  it  in  the  most  indignant  terms.,  and  formallj 
entered  his  protest  against  the  marriage,  ex- 
pressing himself  in  terms  of  asperity,  that  ke 
knew  enough  of  that  family  already.    The  public 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  princess  of  Wales, 
but  the  walls  of  the  metropolis  were  placarded 
by  her  enemies,  with  the  most  scurrilous  epi- 
thets against  her  royal  highness,  and  the  whole 
house  of  Saxe-Gotha  was  vilified  in  the  most 
offensive  manner.     These  violent    and   most 
reprehensible  measures  were,  however,  by  no 
means  attended  with  those  consequences  which 
the  partizans  of  his  majesty  expected.     It  is 
true,  they  put  a  stop  to  all  fiirther  negotiation 
for  the  union  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  the 
princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  but  at  the  same  time. 
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he  resented  the  indignity  which  had  been 
offered  to  his  mother  so  warmly,  that  he  would 
not  listen  to  any  proposal  for  his  marriage  with 
any  other  princess.  In  vain  his  majesty  im- 
portilned  him;  in  vain  the  most  serious  and 
plausible  representations  were  made  to  him 
of  the  necessity  of  his  marriage,  as  an  act  of 
state  policy ;  in  vain  were  all  the  arguments 
adduced  irhich  had  been  so  satisfactorily  em- 
ployed in  the  discussion  of  the  regency  bill, 
concerning  the  danger  which  impends  over  the 
country,  when  the  monarch  or  the  heir-appa- 
rent to  the  throne  marries  at  a  late  period 
of  bis  life,  thereby  giving  rise  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  long  minority :  in  vain  the  character 
of  the  patriot  prince  was  exposed  to  him,  who 
ought  to  sacrifice  his  private  feelings  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  To  all  these  powerful 
and  cogent  reasons  he  granted  a  willing  and 
respectful  ear,  and  an  hour's  private  conver- 
sation with  his  mother,  effaced  every  impres- 
sion which  they  had  made.  But  strong  and 
powerful  as  was  the  influence  which  the  dowa- 
ger princess  of  Wales  not  only  possessed  but 
exercised  over  the  inclinations  and  amiable 
dispositions  of  her  son;  yet  the  repugnance  and 
reluctance  which  he  manifested  towards  his 
establishment  in  life,  found  ample  food  for 
their  nourishment  in  another  and  more  mighty 
cause.  The  prince,  though  surrounded  with 
all  the  emblems  of  royalty,  and  invested  with 
sovereign  authority,  was  nevertheless  but  a 
man ;  subject  to  all  the  frailties  of  his  nature, 
impelled  by  the  powerful  tide  of  passion,  ex- 
posed  to  temptations  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
irresistible  kind,  and  surrounded  by  syco- 
phants, who  administered  to  the  gratification  of 
every  unruly  propensity.  Who  is  there  that, 
with  even  this  limited  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  will  attach  perfection  to  a  prince  ?  The 
biographer,  in  the  description  of  the  virtues 


which  may  so  eminently  adorn  him,  aod  which 
cast  a  lustre  upon  the  exalted  station  which 
he  fills,  must  not,  without  offending  the  dignity 
of  truth,  avert  his  view  from  those  blemishes 
which  are  as /inseparable  ^from  his  nature,  as 
heat  from  the  orb  of  heaven.  The  prince,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  may  be  perfect  in  the 
discharge  of  those  functions  which  are  attached 
to  his  station ;  but  as  a  human  being,  mixing 
in  the  great  herd  of  society,  and  bom  a  subject 
to  all  his  weaknesses,  to  invest  him  with  per- 
fection were  a  solecism,  and  deserving  of  the 
ridicule  and  reproach  not  Only  of  the  present 
generation,  but  of  posterity.  Human  nature 
must  not,  like  the  figures  of  jthe  Chinese,  be 
drawn  without  a  shade ;  and,  he  who  draws  a 
faultless  being,  draws  that  which  the  world 
never  saw,  and  stands  convicted  a  libeller  of 
his  race. 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  now  of  that  age  when 
the  passions  of  the  human  breast  are  in  their 
fullest  flow ;  borne  along  by  the  buoyant  spirit 
of  youth,  prudence  in  vain  interposes  its  salu- 
tary admonitions,  the  cold-blooded  counsels  of 
age  are  disregarded,  and  well  for  him  who  pos- 
sesses sufficient  self-command,  to  overcome  the 
temptations  which  at  every  step  beset  him. 
Surrounded,  caressed,  and  flattered  as  he  was 
by  the  fascinating  beauties  of  the  British  court, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  there  was  many  a 
pearl  in  the  shell  which  waited,  but  for  him  to. 
gather,  can  it  excite  our  wonder  that  although 
the  star  of  royalty  glittered  at  his  breast,  it  yet 
was  vulnerable  ?  His  affections  became  en- 
chained, he  looked  no  more  to  Saxe-Gotha  nor  . 
t6  Brunswick  for  an  object  on  which  to  lavish 
his  love ;  he  found  one  in  tlie  secret  recesses  of 
Hampton,  whither  he  often  repaired,  concealed 
by  the  protecting  shades  of  iiight ;  and  there  he 
experienced,  what  seldom  fetts  to  the  lot  of 
princes,  the  bliss  of  the   purefltt  love.     The 
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object  of  his  affections  became  a  mother,  and 
strengthened  the  bond  between  them.  Every 
act  therefore  which  had  a  reference  to  his  mar- 
riage,  was  dreaded  by  .him ;  and  beiiig  one  day 
in  company  with  tha  late  duke  of  Chandos,  who 
appears  to  have  been  honoured  with  his  confi- 
dence, he  expressed  himself  in  the  following 
terms :  '*  Ah  !  Chandos,  you  are  a  happy  man, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  live  with  the  woman  of 
your  choice ;  whilst  I,  the  future  king  of  a  great 
nation,  shall  perhaps  at  some  not  very  distant 
period,  be  obliged  to  take  to  my  arms  a  woman, 
whom  I  have  never  seen  before,  and  whom 
perhaps  I  may  never  love ;  whose  dispositions 
and  manners  may  be  wholly  different  to  mine, 
and  whose  customs  and  habits  may  not  be 
agreeable  to  a  free  people  :  yet,  whenever  that 
period  arrives,  I  pray  God  I  may  be  enabled 
to  do  my  duty,  though  I  never  can  forget  that 

I  am  a  father." 

.  The  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  prince 
of  Wales's  household  has  been  already  noticed ; 
but  in  order  to  shew  the  distracted  state  of  the 
councils  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  and  the  un- 
happy  effects  of  which  displayed  themselves  so 
conspicuously  on  the  accession  of  George  III. 
to  the  throne,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  minute  exposi  of  the  events  which  so  particu- 
larly distinguish  that  momentous  era  of  the  Eng- 
lish history. 

In  the  year  1754,  the  flame  of  war  had  been 
kindled  in  North  America,  and  it  was  prepar- 
ing to  burst  out  in  Europe.  Great  Britain  was 
every  day  more  closely  rivetted  to  the  conti- 
nent by  fresh  engagements,  while  her  own  pro- 
per affairs  were  totally  neglected.      Her  fleet 


was  rotting  in  ordinary ;  her  army,  except  that 
part  of  it  which  was  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  relaxed  in  disci- 
pline. Her  ministers  were  timid  by  disunion^ 
and  their  measures,  were  enervated  by  igno- 
rance. However  unpleasing  the  fact  may  be  to 
relate,  it  is  a  fact,  which  the  be^t-informed  per* 
sons  will  not  contradict,  that  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  attention  of  all  descriptions  of  men, 
were  employed  at  this  time  in  intriguing  and 
negotiating  for  places ;  but  in  this  general  as- 
sertion, it  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  all 
parties  were  influenced  by  the  same  motives. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  persons  were  ac- 
tuated by  the  passion  of  self-interest ;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  there  were  many  who  were 
governed  by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the 
country,  and  that  places  were  no  further  their 
object  than  as  they  gave  them  power  to  do 
good. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1756,  the  king 
returned  from  Hanover*,  with  a  subsidiary 
treaty  he  had  concluded  with  Hesse  for  12,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  Hanover  or  Great  Britain. 
Another  treaty  with  Prussia,  which  he  had  ner 
gotiated  abroad  for  40,000  men  for  the  defence 
of  Hanover,  in  case  that  electorate  should  be 
invaded,  was  finished  and  signed  at  Kensington, 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  This  circum- 
stance gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  constitutional 
acts  for  which  Mr.  Pitt  has  rendered  himself 
so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  his  country,'  and 
which  naturally  drew  down  upon  him  the  resent- 
ment of  the  king. 

In  the  month  of  October  a  draft  from  Peters- 
burgh,  was  presented  to  the  British  Exchequer 


*  On  the  arrival  of  his  majesty  at  Harwich  from  the  continent,  it  was  so  dark  by  the  time  he  reached  Copeluck,  that  it 
waa  necessary  lights  should  be  procured.  In  this  part  of  the  country  black-puddings  are  called  links ;  the  harbinger  or 
offiner  inquired  of  the  landlady  if  she  had  flambeaux^  or  could  procure  any  ?  Bein^  answered  in  the  negative,  he  asked  )ier 
if  she  had  any  links  t  **  Aye,  that  I  have/  said  she,  '*  and  some  as  good  as  his  majesty,  God  bless  him,  ever  ate  io  all  his 
life.'' 
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for  100|00Q/.,  in  cposequeape '  of  the  Russian 
treaty,  Mr.  Legge  consulted  Mr.  Pitt.  They 
united  in  refusing  payment  until  the  treaty  had 
been  approved  by  parliament 

During  the  residence  of  the  king  at  Hanover, 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  received  information  of 
the  negotiations  carrying  on  there ;  and  being 
sensible  of  the  disapprobation  with  which  the 
treaties  with  Hesse  s^nd  Russia  would  be  re- 
ceived in  England,  he  endeavoured,  by  negoti- 
ations'at  home,  to  strengthen  his  ministerial 
power.  Of  all  his  opponents,  he  reckoned 'Mr. 
Pitt  the  most  formidable ;  to  him,  therefore,  he 
first  applied.  He  sent  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke 
to  him,  to  sound  hi(n,  as  he  called  it.  When  Mr. 
Yorke  had  opened  his  business,  and  began  to 
make  a  tender  of  the  dukes  sincere  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Pitt,  his  grace's  unlimited ,  confi- 
dence in Mr.  Pitt  stopped  him  short,  and 

said,  "  that  as  to  friendship  and  confidence, 
there  were  none  between  them ;  and  if  there 
ever  had  been  any,  they  were  now  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  that  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  laboured  under  the 
king's  displeasure,  which  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
ought  to  have  removed;  the  duke  perfectly 
knew  that  the  royal  displeasure  arose  from  mis- 
representation, and  until  that  proscription  was 
taken  off,  he  would  enter  into  no  conversation 
whatever,  either  with  his  grace  or  with  any  body 
from  him. 

Mr.  Fox  having  been  informed  of  this  differ- 
ence between  the.  duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  mads  a  proposal  to  join  Mr.  Pitt  against 
the  duke  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Pitt  rejected  the 
proposal  It  is  easy  to  see  Mr.  Pitt's  motive 
for  this  rejection.  Mr.  Fox  was  the  favourite  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his  royal  highness 
had  differed  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle  con- 
cerning the  preparations  for  war,  in  which  he 
thought  the  minister  negligent  and  backward, 
and  he  had  in  contemplation  the  appointment 


of  a  new  ministry  ;  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  accepted 
Mr.  Fox's  proposal,  he  must  have  taken  a  sub- 
ordinate situation,  which  he  would  never  think 
of  imder  Mr.  Fox. 

The  prince  of  Wales's  party  at  Leicester- 
house  was  now  incres^sing,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was 
supposed  to  belong  to  them ;  but  it  was  not 
true ;  h^  was  their  friend,  but  not  their  co- 
adjutor. 

Parties  were  in  this  state  when  parliament 
met  on  the  13th  of  November,  1765.  The 
treaties  with  Russia  and  Hesse  were  mentioned 
in  the  king's  speech,  and  an  insinuation  of  an 
engagement  to  approve  of  thepi  was  introduced 
in  the  address  of  each  house. 

Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  condemned,  them  in 
the  strpngest  terms.  The  former  said  in  parlia- 
ment, that  they  were  advised,  framed,  and  exe- 
cuted, not  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  Great 
Britain,  in  case  she  should  be  invaded  by 
France ;  nor  with  a  view  to  protect  the  allies  of 
Great  Britain,  if  they  should  be  attacked  by 
France ;  but  purely  and  entirely  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Hanover  against  the  attempts  of 
France  and  her  confederates,  which  he  believed 
to  be  so  ei^tirely  the  object  of  the  treaties,  that 
he  was  convinced  they  would  not  have  been 
made,  had  not  that  electorate  belonged  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  island. 

The  address,  however,  was  agreed  to ;  but  On 
the  following  day  the  duke*s  negotiations  for  a 
new  ministry  being  finished,  and  his  arrange- 
ments ready.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  resigned, 
upon  a  pension  for  three  lives  and  the  wardrobe ; 
Mr.  Fox  was  on  the  same  day  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  his  room. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1755,  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Legge  were  dismissed  from  their  of- 
fices, as  were  also  Messrs.  George .  and  James 
Grenville. 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  remark,  not  only 
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because  the  circumstance  isi  peculiar,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  prominent  feature  in  Mr.  Pitt's  cha- 
Iracter,  but  as  it  is  an  example  worthy  the  imi- 
tation of  all  honest  statesmen,  that  when  Mr. 
Pitt- was  turned  out*,  the  balances  belonging  to 
his  office  were  lodged  in  the  bank.  The  very 
persons  who  encouraged  the  many  attempts 
tvhich  were  made  to  throw  a  shade  upon  his 
moral  character,  wpre  the  discoverers  of  this 
fact,  to  their  utter  mortification. 

Sir.  George  Lyttelton,  afterwards  Lord  Lyt- 
tekont>  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Lord  Barrington  Secretary  of  War,  Lord 
Darlington  and  Lord  Dupplin  joint  Paymaster, 
Mr.  DoddingtonJ  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

This  new  administration  was  called  the  duke's 
ministry,  because  his  royal  highness  had  re- 
commended the  principal  persons  who  com- 


posed it.  Notwithstanding  the  high  quarter 
from  which  the  recommendation  came,  y6t  there 
never  was  an  administration  more  unpopular 
and  odious.         • 

The  first  measure  was  to  vote  the  100,000/. 
for  Russia,  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  had 
refused  to  pay,  also  54,000/.  to  the  Landgraf  of 
Hesse. 

In  the  months  of  January  and  Febijjary,  1 766, 
France  began  to  march  large  bodies  of  her 
troops  towards  the  sea-coast,  particularly  into 
Picardy  and  to  Dunkirk, .  and  threatened  to 
invade  Great  Britain.  These  preparations  over- 
whelmed the  timid  cabinet  with  alarm  and  de- 
spair. The  ministry  thought  it  was  "  wisest 
and  best"  to  defend  Great  Britain  with  an 
army.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  March, 
the  king  sent  a  message  to  parliament,  ac- 


*  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  ^ss  vulgarism^  but  it  is  an  expression  wliiph  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  political 
phraseology  of  this  period  of  our  history.  Besides  a  distinction  was  made  in  those  days  between  a  dismissal  and  a  turn  oui 
from  office.  The  former  was  the  more  courteous  method,  and  was  generally  attended  with  a  pension  or  a  peerage ;  the  lattet 
took  )place  abruptly,  and  was'  always  accompanied  with  the  royal  displeasure. 

t  To  this  nobleman  is  attributed  the  expression  of  being  in  the  wrong  box.  His  lordship  always  declared  to  his  friends 
how  much  happier  he  should  hare  been,  had  he  been  brought  up  to  some  profession  or  busiqess ;  so  difficult  did  he  find  it 
to  settle  his  attention  to  something  to  which  he  was  not  obliged  to  settle  it  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  him,  has  suppressed 
an  anecdote  which  would  have  made  his  memory  ridiculous.  He  was  a  man  rather  melancholy  in  his  disposition,  and  used 
to  declare  to  his  friends,  that  when  he  went  to  Vauxhall,  he  always  supposed  pleasure  to  be  in  the  next  box  to  his,  at  lea«t, 
that  he  himself  was  so  unhappily  situated  as  always  to  be  in  the  wrong  box  for  it. 

I  The  following  anecdote  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  character  of  this  consummate  courtier.  Being  one  .day  in  the 
train  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  he  observed  a  pamphlet  lying  in  one  of  the  ante-chambers,  which  upon  perusal  he  found 
reflected  very  severely  on  many  of  the  characters  and  intrigues  of  her  court  The  princess  saw  him  reading  it,  and  aaked 
him  what  he  thought  of  it  -  He  replied,  '^  that  it  was  a  very  artful,  libellous  performance,  and  might  occasion  some  preju- 
dices against  her  royal  highness*s  servants,  if  it  were,  not  immediately  answered ;  and  if  your  royal  highness,"  he  con- 
tinued, *'  will  permit  me  to  take  it  home,  I  believe  I  could  answer  it  myself.''  The  princess  returned  him  thanks  for  thb 
kindness,  and  he  -  took  the  book  with  him.  However,  not  having  time,  or  perhaps  inclination,  to  be  as  good  as  his 
promise,  he  sent  for  Dr.  Shebbeare,  with  whom  he  had  some  intimacy,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  author  by  profession ; 
and  told  him,  if  he  had  leisure  to-  sit  down  and  answer  that  pamphlet,  he  would  be  obliged  to  him,  and  he  should  be  well 
paid  for  it  into  the  bargain.  Shebbeare,  running  his  eye  rather  carelessly  over  the  book,  said  it  should  be  done.  "  Aye, 
but,*'  says  Doddington,  "  I  wish  to  have  it  done  well,  as  I  have  u^idertaken  it  immediately  under  the  sanction  of  the  princess ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  though  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  your  general  knowledge,  I  'm  afraid  you  do  not'  readily  see 
the  jut  of  this /e^/ot&'s  reasoning."  Shebbeare,  a  little  nettled  at  this,  threw  down  the  book  in  a  kind  of  passion,  and 
cftcdaimed,  "  Why,  zounds !  this  is  a  confounded  harsh  censure,  not  to  allow  an  author  to  understand  his  own  work."  "  What 
do  you  mean  T  says  Doddington,  quite  astonished*  **  Why  I  mean  to  say  that  I  wrote  the  {fimphlet,  and  therefore  I  think 
I  know  best  how  to  answer  it* 
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qiiainting  them,  that  he  had  made  a  requisition 
for  a  body  of  Hessian  troops,  pursuant  to  the 
treaty  lately  made  with  the  landgraf  of  Hesse- 
CasseU  to  be  brought  forthwith  to  this  coun- 
try. Both  houses  thanked  the  king  for  his 
iRessage. 

The  xmanimity  with  which  these  addresses 
of  thanks  bad  been  carried,  encouraged  Mr. 
Fox  to  ooiove  another  address  to  his  majesty, 
which  was,  beseeching  him  for  the  more  effec- 
tual defence  of  this  island,  and  for  the  better 
security  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  his  sub- 
jects against  the  threatened  attack  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
order  twelve  battalions  of  his  electoral  troops, 
together  with  the  usual  detachment  of  artillery, 
to  he  forthwith  brought  into  this  kingdom.  * 

Some  debate  took  place  upon  this  motion, 
but  individuals  were  generally  afraid  to  oppose 
it,  because  they  foresaw  it  would  be  imme- 
diately said  they  were  Jacobites,  and  meant  to 
favour  a  design  of  bringing  in  the  Pretender 
.again,  ^d  Mr.  Fox  threw  out  this  idea  when 
he. made  the  motion.  Accordingly,  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  both  Hessians  and  Hanoverians 
arrived  in  England*  and  were  encamped  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  loss  of  Minorca  and  of  the  fort  of  Os- 
wego in  America,  with  some  other  defeats 
and  miscarriages,  joined  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  in  England, 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and. a 
spirit  of  resentment  and  of  detestation  of  the 
.ministeTs,  pervaded  every  p^irt  of  the  kiflgdonu 

The  ministers,  alarmed  at  the  storm  of  {Sublic 


indignation  which  was  ready '  to  burst  upon 
their  heads,  determined  to  resign ;  sucb  at  this 
time  was  the  vascillating  state  of  the  councils* 
of  the  nation.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  applied 
to  Mr.  Pitt.  His  ^race  assured  him,  the  king 
was  perfectly  agreeable  to  take  him  into  his 
service.  Mr.  Pitt  answered  him  somewhat 
abruptly,  that  he  would  not  accept  of  any 
situation  under  his  grace.  This  rebuff  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  October  1756.  The  king 
then  desired  the  duke  of  Devonshire  to  go  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  at  Hayes  in  Kent,  and  offer 
him  a  carU-bUmche,  except  as  to  Mr.  Fox,  whom 
the  king  wished  to  keep  in  his  service.  Mr. 
Pitt  gave  a  positive  refusal  as  to  Mr.  Fox. 

When  Mr.  Fox  heard  this,  he  immediately 
resigned.  His  resignation  threw  the  ministry 
into  canfusion,  and  distressed  the  king  ex- 
tremely. He  d—  d  the  intrigues  of  Leicester- 
house,  and  swore  the  prince  of  WaleSx  should 
have  an  establishment  of  his  own ;  for,  that  he 
should  be  emancipated  from  female  infiumce. 
The  duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  rest  of  his  ma-* 
jesty*s  servants  also  resigned. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  king,  the  duk9 
of  Devonshire  took  the  duke  of  Newcastle's 
place  at  the  Treasury,  and  again  waited  oji 
Mr.  Pitt  at  Hayes,  with  a  message  from  his 
majesty,  rfequestin^  to  know  the  terms  upon 
which  he  would  come  into  office.  Mr.  Pitt 
gave  his  arrangement  Himself  to  be  secretary 
of  state,  lord  Temple  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, Mr.  Legge  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
the  great  seal  to  be  in  commission;  George 
Grenville*  to  be  treasurer   of   the  navy,  J. 


-r- 


*  Doctor  Johnson,  in  his  fitst  edition  of  hit  Faikland  Islands,  says  of  this  minister,  that  he  possessed  talents  not  oni- 
▼etsally  afforded  to  mankind;  for  had  he  gotten  the'Manilla  ransom,  he  could  have  counted  it  There  was,  however,  an 
indecinon  in  his  character  which  did  not  fit  him  for  the  important  station  which  he  held,  and  it  ^ve  rise  to  the  following 
severe  remark .  When  the  honest  and  iq^right  commissary  Mr.  Blaken^  was  conducted  to  Mr.  Orenville,  at  the  end  of  the 
German  War  (as  it  was  called,)  by  general  Conway,  to  receive  some  remuneration  for  his  active,  faidiiul,  and  disinterested 
services,  lie  proposed  to  the  minister  a  certain  daily  allowance  for  his  life.  The  minister  gave  him  only.half.  Geaetai 
Conway  said  on  the  occasion, "  My  old  friend,  you  know  he  doe*  every  thii^  by  halves.'* 

9 — 10.  2  c 
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Grenville  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  ^c.     The 
whole  were  accepted. 

Whilst  this  change  of  ministers  was  in  agi- 
tation, the  king  gave  orders  for  the  return  of 
the  Hanorerians  to  Germany.  It  was  the  king's 
resolution  to  assemble  an  army  for  the  defence 
of  Hanover  early  in  the  spring,  and  he  gave 
the  command  of  it  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
}t  was  with  this  view  that  the  treaty  with 
Hesse  had  been  made,  and  that  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  had  formed  the  last  ministry,  as 
consisting  of  those  persons  on  whom  his  royal 
highness  thought  he  could  best  confide ;  and, 
that  was  the  reason  thei  king  wished  to  keep 
Mr.  Fox  in  his  place,,  because  he  knew  the 
duke  had  a  great  partiality  for  him.  But  the 
tide  of  public  odium  having  sat  so  strong 
against  Mr«  Fox  and  his  co-adjutors,  the  court 
was  obliged  tQ  surrender,  and  to  admit  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  king,  however,  continued  his  reso- 
lution to  pursue  the  plan  which  he  had  laid 
down,  for  the  protection  of  his  German  do- 
minions. 

The  late  cabinet,  however,  saw  that  the  king 
was  very  far  from  being  reconciled  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
They  consequently  employed  every  secret 
whisper  to  widen  the  breach,  and  filled  every 
private  channel  to  the  royal  ear  with  preju- 
dices against  him.  An  inquiry  was  instituted 
into  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  Minorca,  which, 
if  possible,  increased  their  disapprobation.  But 
the  circumstance  which  offended  his  majesty 
most,  was  Mr.  Pitt's  refusal  to  support  the 
army  in  Germany,  in  which  refusal  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Legge.  The  duke  was  pre- 
paring to  set  out  for  Germany ;  and  the  royal 
re^st,  at  first,  was  to  have  an  immediate  supply 
of  money,  without  waiting  for  the  approbation 


of  parliament.  The  king  and  duke,  finding  the 
new  ministers  hostile  to  their  plan  of  German 
measures,  determined  to.  remove  them.  The 
duke  declared ,  he  would  not  go  to  Germany, 
unless  Mr.  Pitt  was  removed;  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
clared  he  should  not  have  the  money.  On  the 
5th  of  April,  1757,  the  king  commanded  Mr. 
Pitt  to  resign ;  and  on  the  ninth  the  duke  set 
out  for  Geirmany.  Lord  Temple  was  also  turned 
out,  and  lord  Winchelsea  was  put  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Legg6*  was  also  turned 
out,  and  lord  Mansfield  was  appointed  to  sue* 
ceed  him.  No  successor  was  appointed  to 
Mr.  Pitt ;  lord  Holdemesse,  the  other  secretary 
of  state,  executed  the  duties  of  both  offices. 

This  change  of  the  ministry  operated  like  a 
convulsion  on  the  nation,  no  ostensible  cause 
being  given  for  it.  The  people  were  exaspe- 
rated beyond  measure  at  the  dismissions  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge,  whom  they  now  con- 
nected as  the  political  saviours  of  the  kingdom. 
The  public,  at  this  time,  ascribed  their  dis- 
missal to  the  secret  influence,  which  it  was 
believed,  the  late  ministers  still  possessed  in 
the  king's  closet. 

It  was  judged  unconstitutional  to  address 
the  throne  upon  these  changes,  another  method 
was  therefore  adopted  to  convince  the  king 
of  the  sentinients  of  the  nation.  This  was  to 
send  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  dismissed 
patriots,  expressing  the  highest  approbation  of 
their  conduct,  with  presents  of  the  fi:eedom  of 
most  of  the  principal  corporations,  in  golden 
and  other  boxes  of  great  value,  and  exquisite 
workmanship. 

This  intestine  conunotion  alarmed  the  court 
exceedingly,  and  it  foresaw  the  danger  of  per- 
mitting the  ferment  to  increase.    The  duke  of 


^  The  strong  political  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge>  gave  rise  to  an  excellent  bon-mot  from 
the  duke,  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  it  was  one.day  said,  Mr.  Legge  would  be  nothing  without  Mr.  Pitt  *^  You.  are  ri^t," 
said  the  duke,  **  it  would  be  a  leg  without  a  bod  j.*" 
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Newcastle,  though  at  this  time  ixot  in  office, 
was  the  first  person  who  went  to  the  king. 
His  majesty  actually  wept.  He  complained  of 
all  his  servants,  and  thought  none  of  them  had 
acted  with  fidelity  towards  him  since  the  time 
of  sir  R.  Walpole.  At  length,  he  consented 
to  give  the  duke  of  Newcastle  full  power  to 
negotiate  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  all  his  friends. 
The  duke  of  Newcastle*  saw  Mr.  Pitt  and 
lord  Temple  privately,  for,  although  the  stream 
of  popularity  ran  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Legge,  yet  in  all  measures  of  consequence 
Mr.  Pitt  solely  confided  in  lord  Temple.  The 
duke  informed  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  agree  to  Mr.  Pitt's  terms, 
and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  such  conde- 
scension in  his  majesty  would  meet  with  the 
most  favourable  interpretation.  Mr.  Pitt's  re- 
ply was  full  of  gratitude  and  humility  to  the 
king.  The  duke  then  said,  that  it  veas  his 
majesty's  wish  to  form  a  healing  administration, 
and  he  left  it  entirely  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  to  settle  every  arrangement  in 
the  most  amicable  manner. 

Mr;  Pitt's  first  proposition  was,  the  exclu- 
sion of  lord  Anson  from  the  cabinet.  The 
duke  of  Newcastle  pleaded  Earnestly  to  have 
lord  Hardwicke  in  the  cabinet ;  he  said  it  was 


the  king's  request.  Mr.  Pitt  consented,  on 
condition  that  Sir  R.  Henley  had  the  great 
seal.  This  stipulation  rose  firom  the  prince 
of  Wales's  party  at  Leicester-house.  Himself 
to  be  secretary  of  state  as  before,  and  lord 
Temple  to  be  privy  seal.  The  duke  of  New- 
castle pffered  lord  Temple  the  treasury ;  Mr. 
Pitt  interfered,  said  that  could  not  be,  his 
grace  must  go  there  himself  f :  but,  if  at  any 
time  hereafter  he  should  think  proper  to  retire, 
lord  Temple  should  succeed  him.  Having 
gone  on  some  time  in  making  the  arrangements, 
the  duke  said,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  Mr. 
Fox  ?"  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  "  He  may  have  the 
pay-office."  This  was  a  triumph  to  Mr.  Pitt,  to 
put  Mr.  Fox  below  him,  and  into  the  office  he 
had  left.  But  it  was  a  triumph  too  diminutive 
for  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mind.  However, 
he  enjoyed  it,  which  shews  the  influence  of 
tittle  pa9oioii0  «vp.n  in  mftn  of  the  first  abilities. 
Lord  Anson  was^  proposed  for  the  admiralty. 
Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  lord  Anson  should  never 
have  the  correspondence.  The  duke  replied, 
that  would  be  such  an  alteration  of  the  board 
as  could  not  be  made  without  his.  majesty's 
consent.  Here  the  conference  broke  ofl^.  Mr. 
Pitt  had  subsequently  an  audience  of  the 
king.    He  laid  before  his  majesty  the  difier- 


*  Although  George  II.  was  constantly  employing  ihe  duke  of  Newcastle,  yet  his  majesty  once  said  of  .him,  that  he  lost, 
an  honr  every  morning,  and  was  running  after  it  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

t  There  were  two  reasons  for  this,  and  they  shall  be  made  known,  as  th^y  will  not  only  exhibit  the  distracted  state  of 
the  councils  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  but  also  the  deep  spirit  of  intrigue  which  pervaded  every  party.  The  first  reason 
was,  the  house  of  commons  had  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Pelham,  at  whose  death  his  pocket  list,  as  it  was  then  called,  was 
given  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle ;  and,  this  circumstance  made  anotJier  stipulation  in  the  arrangement,  which  was,  that  the 
duke  should  transfer  his  majority  to  Mr.  Pitt  This  fact  was  described  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  in 
diese  words :  **  I  borrowed  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  majority  to  carry  on  the  public  business.''  The  second  was,  lord 
Temple  would  have  had  his  brother  Mr.  George  Grenville  for  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  ^and  in  that  case  what  would 
have  been  done  with  Mr.  Legge?  The  public  at  that  time  would  not  have  approved  of  any  other  person  in  that  sitt^ation.  , 
Mr.  PiU  also  knew  that  there  had  been  a  prioate  understanding  between  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Legge,  for  some 
time  past. 

Our  sole  motive  in  thus  ezposmg  the  intricate  wheels  of  the  state  machine,  is  to  exhibit  the  appalling  situation  in  which 
the  late  king  stood  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  which  was  occasioned  by  the  ever-vacillating  councils  which  distin- 
guished the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IL 
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ence  between  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and 
liimself,  concerning  the  Admiralty.  The  king 
consented  that  the  correspondence  wit;h  the 
naval  officers  usually  in  the  board  of  admiralty, 
should  be  given  to  Mn  Pitt,  and  that  the  board 
should  only  sign  th6  despatches,  without  being 
privy  to  their  contents  *.  It  was  at  this  audi- 
ence that  the  following  remarkable  words  were 
spoken,  which  Lord  Nugent  repeated  in  the 
house  of  commons,  in  the  year  1784*  Mr.Titt 
9aid,  "  Sire,  give  me  your  confidence,  and  I 
will  deserve  it/'  The  king  replied,  without 
hesitation,  **  Deserve  my  confidence,  and  you 
shall  have  it/'  Lord  Nugent  added,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  at  last  so  won  upon  the  king,  that  he  was 
able  to  turn  his  very  partialities  in  favour  of 
Germany  to  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Lord 
Anson  took  the  admiralty  under  Mr.  Pitt's  limi- 
tation, and  Mr.  Fox  took  the  pay-office.  Mr. 
Legge  had  the  exchequer ;  all  the  Ajrraagements 
being  thns  settled,  the  parties  all  kissed  hands 
in  July  1767,  and  the  nation  was  thereby  re- 
stored to  tranquillity  and  satisfaction. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  failed  on  the  conti- 
nent.  His  royal  highness  attril^uted  his  failure 
to  the  want  of  British  troops  and  money ;  his 
army  was  not  only  inferior  in  number,  but  con- 
sisted entirely  of  Germans.  The  French  pur- 
sued him  almost  to  the  sea  coast.  The  king  of 
Denmark  commiserated  his  situation,  and  under 
that  monarch's  mediation  a  convention  was 
signed  in  the  month  of  September,  1757,  be- 


the  allied  armies  were  to  retire  to  their  re- 
spective countries. 

The  king  of  Prussia  was  driven  out  of  Bo- 
hemia this  summer,  and  an  account  arrived  of 
the  sufibcation  at  Calcutta. 

TJnder  all  these  discouraging  circumstances, 
Mr.  Pitt  had  to  commence  his  new  administra* 
tion.  His  first  measure  was  an  attempt  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of.  France*  His 
view  was.  to  oblige  the  French  to  recall  their 
troops  from  Hanover,  to  protect  their  own 
kingdom.  A  fleet  ^d  an  army  were  assembled : 
the  destiuation  was  kept  a  profound  cfecret. 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  commander  of  the 
fleet,  and  Mr.  Pitt  corresponded  with  him.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  when  Mr.  Pitt 
ordered  the  fleet  to  be  equipped,  apd  appointed 
the  period  for  its  being  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. Lord  Anson  said,  ''  it  was  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  order  ;  the  ships  could  not  be 
got  ready  in  the  time  limited,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  where  they  wer^  going  in  order  to  victual 
them  accordingly."'  This  ignorance  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  of  the  actual  destination 
of  a  fleet;  is  without  its  parallel  in  British  his- 
tory, and  it  does  not  speak  in  strong  terms  of 
the  confidence  ^hich  subsisted  between  ^Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  coadjutors.  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  to 
Lord  Anson,  instead  of  informing  him  of  tiie 
destination  of  the  fleet,  was,  ''  that  if  the  ships 
were  not  ready  at  the  time  required,  he  would 
lay  the  matter  before  the  king,   and  impeach 


tween  the  Duke  and  Marshal  Richelieu,   the  !  his  lordship  in  the  house  of  commons.    This 

French  general,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  j  spirited  menace  produced  the  man-of-war  and 

■'  '  ■  '  '  -  ■  « 

*  This  may  appear  obscure  without  the  following  explanation.  The  general  rule  or  custom  is,  the  secretary  of  state  * 
sends  all  the  orders  respecting  the  navy  which  have  been  agreed  to  in  the  cabinet  to  the  admiralty,  and  the  secretary  to  the 
lH>ard  writes  those  orders  again  in  the  form  of  instructions  from  the  admiralty  to  the  admiral  or  captain  of  th^  fieet|  expedi- 
tion, ^.,  for  whom  they  are  designed,  which  instructions  must  be  signed  by  three  of  the  board.  But  during  Mr.  Pitt*s 
.adnunistration,  he  wrote  the  mstnictions  himself,  and  sent  them  to  their  lordships  to  be  signed  ;  always  ordering  hit 
secretary  to  put  a  sheet  of  white  paper  oyer  the  writing.  Thus  ^ey  were  kept  in  perfect  ignorance  of  what  they  signed,  and 
the  secretary  and  clerks  of  the  board  were  all  in  the  same  state  of  exclusion.  [ 
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transports  all  ready  in  perfect  compliance  with 
the  order.  They  sailed  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1767,  from  Spithead ;  the  force  was  con- 
siderable, and  had  it  succeeded  mnst  have 
made  a  deep  impression.  After  lying  some 
time  before  Rochfort,  the  fleet  returned.  The 
cause  of  the  miscarriage  was  not  precisely  as- 
certained. Mr.  Pitt  ascribed  it  to  the  inactivity 
of  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  troops :  the  friends  of  that  officer  as- 
cribed it  to  the  plan,  which,  in  derision,  they 
called  one  of  Mr.  PitPs  visions. 

The  distresses  of  the  king  of  Prussia  daily  in- 
creased. The  Russians  quickened  their  march 
against  him.  His  territories  were  invaded  on 
every  side,  and  the  French  were  plundering 
Hanover.  The  alarm  of  the  king  was  at  the 
utmost  height.  The  papers  teemed  with  the 
most  virulent  abuse  of  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  the  caricaturists  exhausted  their  in- 
genuity on  his  iroyal  highness  in  his  flight. 

One  caricature  in  particular  gave  considerable 

« 

umbrage  at  cdurt.  It  represented  George  II. 
in  one  of  his  palaces  at  Hanover,  taking  up  the 
flooring  of  one  of  the  rooms,  and  removing  ^om 
underneath  the  boards  a  human  skeleton,  with 


a  scroll  issuing  from  his  mouth,  on  which  was 
written — "  Such  are  the  riches  of  Hanover*.'* 

In  this  situation  of  afiietirs,  the  minister  framed 
two  propositions.  The  first  was  to  send  a  fleet 
into  the  Baltic,  as  early  in  the  spring  of  1758 
as  the  season  would  permit,  to  overawe  the 
Swedes  and  Russians,  particularly  the  latter, 
and  to  support  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  most 
formidable  powers  against  the  king  of  Prussia 
were  Austria  and  Russia.  Against  Austria  he 
was  able  to  defend  himself;  but  Russia,  being 
a  naval  as  well  as  a  military  power,  he  could 
not  oppose  her  with  equal  facility.  Upon  this 
ground  the  proposition  was  made  to  the  court  of 
Copenhagen,  who  at  first  seemed  to  approve  of 
it.  The  other  proposition  was  to  the  court  of 
Madrid.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean 
being  lost  to  Great  Britain,  with  the  island  of 
Minorca ;  our  ships  having  no  port  in  that  sea 
wherein  they  could  lie,  or  refit,  it  was  become 
almost  impossible  to  keep  any  fleet  there,  and 
absolutely  impracticable,  in  time  of  war  with 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  to  carry  on  any  consi* 
derable  trade  in  the  Levant.  For  these  reascms 
GibrsLltar  was  become  of  less  importance  to 
this  country  than  formerly,  while  the  expense 


*  This  arose  from  the  following  remarkable  fact,  the  particalars  of  which  are  not  generally  known.  Count  Koningtmark, 
who  assassinated  Mr.  Thynne,  in  Pall-mall,  afterwards  became  an  admirer  of  the  wife  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover, 
who  was  to  succeed  to  th6  English  throne  by  the  style  of  George  I.  The  prince  was  often  absent  with  the  army,  and 
Koningsmark  was  suspected  to  have  occupied  his  place.  The  elector  being  enraged  at  the  real,  or  supposed,  insult, 
ordered  Koningsmark  to  be  strangled.  When  George  II.  made  his  first  journey  to  Hanover,  he  ordered  some  repairs  in 
his  palace,  and  the  body' was  found  und^  the  floor  of  the  princess's  dressing-room.  It  is  supposed,  the  first  cause  of 
suspicion  arose  from  Koning^mark's  hat  being  found  in  the  apartment  of  the  princess.  Dr.  Hoadley  took  this  circum- 
stance fbr  one  of  the  incidents  of  his  comedy  of  the  Suspicious  Husband;  but  in  the  play  the  lady  is  found  to  be  immaculate. 
This  gave  great  satisfaction  to  George  II.,  who  was  convinced  of  his  mother's  innocence.  George  I.  was,  however,  se- 
parated from  his  wife,  and- there  was  no  queen  in  his  reign.  He  had  two  mistresses,  one  was  Miss  Schulenberg,  afterwiirds 
ereated  duchess  of  Kendal*  * ;  a  tall,  thin,  gawky,  figure;  the  other  was  the  countess  of  Platen,  who  was  created  countess 
sf  Darlington,  and  who,  for  size,  might  have  been  compared  to  an  elephant  and  castle.  The  importation  of  this  couple  of 
German  beauties,  occasioned  at  the  time  a  great  degree  of  mirth. 

*  On  die  marriage  of  the  late  lamented  princess  Charlotte,  it  was  mtended  to  create  the  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg 


SaaUeld  duke  of  Kendal ;  but  from  the  very  questionable  situation  of  the  duchess  of  Kendal,  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  it 
was  ooDiidered  an  insupmble  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  that  title,  by  the  then  heiress  presumptive  to  Ae  crowli  of  this 
kingdom. 
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to  ttkidtttain  teoA  defend  it  in  case  of  war  must 
be  neeessafiiy  increased;  therefore  the  pro- 
pocdtion  waB  ta  c$d6  Qiiraltar  to  Spam,  if  the 
court  of  Madrid  would  undeitake  to  detach 
FraT>ce  from  ti^e  war  against  Prussia  and  Han- 
over. The  feet  is  important,  and  may  surprise 
those  who  never  heard  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  found 
in  a  despatch  to  sir  Benjamin  Keane,  who  was 
at  that,  time  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid, 
and  to  Gibraltar  was  added  the  British  Settie- 
ments  in  Honduras  and  the  Musquito  shore. 
This  proposition  to  Spain  is  the  most  indeHble 
stain  upon  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
Fortunately  for  this  country,  SpaiA  oould  not, 
at  that  timie,  accede  to  the  proposition,  and  one 
of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  England 
was  preserved.  The  possession  of  Gibraltar 
appeared  '>an  eye*soi«  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  he  would 
have  ceded  it  to  Spain  in  1761  if  he  could, 
and  thereby  have  dissolved  the  Bourbon  ifeunily 
compact.  In  the  negotiation  for  peace  in  1783, 
the  Spanish  minister  at  London  insisted  on 
the  cession  of  Gibraltar ;  but  having  no  equiva- 
lent to  give,  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  afterMrards 
toai^quis  of  Lansdown,  firmly  refused  it,  and 
the  whole  negotiation  for  peace  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  off  entirely,  when  the  Spanish 
minister  received  instructions  from  his  court, 
to  give  up  the  point  Every  reader  will  make 
his  own  comment  on  these  extraordinary  facts, 
whicii  appear  as  disagreeable  blotches  iir  the 
history  of  that  eventful  period,  and  which  will 
for  ever  remain  on  record,  as  a  proof  of  the  fal- 
lability  of  the  most  consummate  politician. 

It  must,  however,  be  concededi  that  Mr.  Pitt 
laboured  under  many  disadvantages  at  the  time 
of  his  restoration  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state;   his  former  plans  had  either  been  de- 


feated cdr  rendered  uaeleas,  and  he  was  <^ged 
to  make  great  sacrifices  to  correct  the.  errorg 
of  others,  before  he  could  carry  his  fiiture  plans 
into  execution.  Nothing  but  the  magnanimity 
of  h&  spirit  prevented  the  same  interferrace 
which  had  chilled  the  execution  of  his  former 
measures  firom  extending  its  blighting  influence 
over  his  future  designs.  When  the  fleet  re- 
turned from  Rochefort,  a  puerik  scheme  was 
proposed  by  those,  whose  impdiitic  measures 
had  given  birth  to  the  Baltic  alliance  against 
us,  to  send  the  fleet  to  tiie  assistance  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  flying  before 
the  French  in  Hanover.  Mr.  Pitt  alone  resisted 
the  proposal,  upon  which  the  duke  of  New- 
castle and  lord  Hardwicke  who  had  pressed,  it, 
gave  it  up.  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  a  thorough  con- 
fidence in  his  coadjutors,  and  therefore  he  did 
not  always  assign  his  reasons  for  his  opinion. 
On  this  occasion,  he  only  said,  tiiat  the  assis* 
tauce  of  a  naval  armament  in  the  North  had 
been  frustrated ;  and  therefore  the  scene,  as 
well  as  the  instrument,  of  war  must  be  changed 
before  any  hopes  of  success  could  be  ente^^ 
tained ;  but  if  a  contrar y. opinion  iptrevailed,  he 
would  lay  the  seals  at  his  majesty'a  feet,  and 
retire  from  his  situation.  The  cabinet  minis- 
ters from  this  time  resigned  their  judgment, 
in  which  they  were  influenced  by  two  motives ; 
one  was  a  dread  of  his  superior  abilities,  which 
threw  their  minor  talents  into  the  shade ;  the 
other  was  an  expectation,  that  by  penmtting  him 
to  indulge  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  opinions, 
he  would  precipitate  liis  own  exclusion ,  from 
power,  by  drawing  upon  himself  some  capital 
disgrace,  which  they  were  confident  would  at 
the  same  time  restore  to  them  the  admints- 
tration  of  government  •. 


*  At  this  period,  and  for  seversU  months  previously,  a  torrent  of  papers  and  pampliiets  had  ittued  from  the  |»eH 
against  Mr.  Pitt,  condemning  his  plans,  his  measures,  his  principles,  his  politics,  and  eren  reviling  hisperson ;  in  whkh  the 
king  himself  was  not  spared,  for  having  taken  him  into  his  service,  and  for  not  dismissing  him ;  all  of  which  were  permitted  to 
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The  duke  of  Cumberland  retuAaed  to  Eng*- 
Imdy  and  ftidmg  that  his  conduct  had  met 
widi  the  disapprobation  of  the  king,  who  dis- 
arowed  die  convention  ef  Closteraeven,  he 
instantly  resigned  all  his  military  appoint- 
ments, imd  retired  to  Windsor. 

The  king  of  Prussia's  great  victory  at  Ros- 
bach  over  the  French  and  Germans,  on  the  6th 
of  November  1757,  gave  affairs  in  general  a 
vhoily  difierent  aspect  No  event  during  the 
war  "was  attended  with  such  interesting  cOhse« 
quences.  This  victory  may  be  said  to  have 
dianged  the  scene,  die  plan,  and  the  principle 
of  die  vrar.  Besides  the  emancipation  which 
it  immediately  gave  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  its 
efiects  were  no  less  instantaneous  on  the  coun-* 
cils  of  Great  Britain.  The  British  minister 
possessed  an  understanding  and  a  genius'  to 
seize  a  fortunltte  circumstance,  and  to  improve 
it  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Parliament  had 
been  appointed  to  meet  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber. Intelfigence  of  this  victory  arrived  at  St. 
James's  on  the  9th  in  the  morning.  The 
moment  the  despatches  wercTead,  the  minister 
resolved  to  prorogue  the  parliament  for  a  fbrt- 
Bight;  notwitfartanding  every  .prepar»^€«  had 
been  made  for  opening  the  session  on  the  i6tfa. 
The  reason  of  ^  this  sudden  prorogation  was  to 
give  time  to  concert  a  new  plan  of  operations, 
and  to  write  anodier '  speech  for  the  king ;  for, 
the  speech  diat  had  been  designed  would  not 
apply  to  this  great  and  unexpected  change  of 
a£B3ur8«  Whether  there  was  any  precedent  for 
this  extraordinary  step  was  not  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  minister.  In  taking  a  resolution 
•that  involved  concerns  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, he  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  pre- 
cedents. 


George  II.,  though  not  possessed  of  btiUJant 
talents,  yet  to  a  strong  .firmness  nf  mii^d 
added  a  long  experience  of  men  and  puMic  af^ 
fairs,  with  a  sufficient  share  of  penetraltion  to  dis^ 
tinguish,  even  in  his  present  short  acquaintanoe 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  particularly  by  his  instanta? 
neous  resolution  of  proroguing  the  parliam^^ 
tiiat  he  was  a  bold  and  intelligent  minister ;  qiia^ 
lities  which  were  perfecdy  agceeable  to  the  king, 
because  the  want  of  personal  courage  was  not 
amongst  his  defects.  The  king  hiimaelf  first 
suggested  to  his  minister  the  reaumfition  of  his 

m    

Hcmoverian  troops.  It  was  the  very  nveasune 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  reaolved  to  propose  when 
he  advised  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  and 
it  was  only  by  accident  or  chance  that  the  pro-^ 
position  came  first  from  the  king.  The  king 
and  his  minister  therefore  were,  in  perfect 
unison  upon  the  first  mention  of  this  important 
subject.  From  diis  moment  the  king  gave  his 
confidence  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  latter  upon  dis- 
covering the  whole  of  the  king's  views,  i»aid  he 
could  make  them  secondairy  askd  subservient  ta 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  they  acted  togetter 
under  die  influence  of.  the  same  congeniality  of 
sentiment,  and  thereby  naturally  fell  into  a 
perfect  \mion  and  cordiality  of  iOfiinion  japon  all 
public  measures. 

Both  houses  met  on  the  1st  of  December 
1757,  according  to  the  singular  prorogs^tioii  al* 
ready  mentioned.  Mr.  Pitt  ddivwed  a  message 
horn  the  king,  acquainting  the  house  that  he 
had  put  his  army  in  motion  in  Hanover,  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
requesting  their  support.  An  adequate  sum 
was  immediately  voted  witjiout  a  cli93eEi.ting 
voice. 


•*•*■ 


\ 


die  unnoCicea.     One  day,  when  Mr.  Granville  mentioned  some  of  them  to  him,  he  smiled,  and  only  said-^"  The  press  is 
Hke  the  atr,  a  chartered  liberHn^*:' 

*•  Shakspeare.     Henry  J. 
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Mr.  aldeman  Beckford  said  a  few  words 
upon  the  occasion,  which,  as  they  tend  to 
explain  the  new  principle  of  politics,  shall  not 
be  omitted.  ^*  If  the  Hanoverians  and  Hes- 
sians/' he  said,  "  were  to  be  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  British  councils,  the  larger  the  sum 
that  was  granted  in  order  to  render  that  army 
effectual,  the  more  likely  it  would  be  to  answer 
the  end  for  which  it  was  given ;  that  is,  to  try 
the  issue  of  the  war  with  France,  than  which 
in  his  judgment  there  never  was  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  as  the  present.  But  if  the 
r^gmcjf  ofUanowr  were  to  have  the  disposal  of 
the  money,  and  the  disposition  of  the  army, 
he  would  not  give  a  shilling  towards  its  sub- 
sistence.'* 

The  parliament  was  never  known  to  be  so 
unanimous  as  at  this  time.  The  fleet  and  army 
sent  against  Rochefort*  having  returned  with* 
out  making  the  impression  intended.  Sir  John 
Mordaunt  was  put  under  arrest ;  and  being  a 
member  of  parliament,  the  king  sent  a  message 
to  the  commons,  acquainting  them  of  the  restraint 
upon  one  of  their  members.  They  thanked 
the  king  for  his  attention  to  their  privileges. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  following  account 
which  Mr.  Pitt  gave  in  the  house  of  commons, 
of  the  management  of  the  public  business  at 
this  time,  without  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
surprise  being  excited,  that  with. a  vigilant  and 
enterprising  enemy,  the  nation  was  not  brought 
to  the  brink  of  irretrievable  ruin.  He  declared 
solemnly  that  his  belief  was,  that  there  was  a 


determine<i  resolution  both  in  the  naval 
military  commanders  against  any  vigorous 
exertion  of  the  niational  power.  He  affirmed^ 
though  his  majesty  appeared  ready  to  embrace 
every  measure  proposed  by  his  ministers  for 
the  honour  and  interest  of  his  British  domi- 
nions, yet  scarcely  a  man  could  be  found  with 
whom  the  execution  of  any  one  plan  in  which 
there  was  the  least  appearance  of  danger,  could 
with  confidence  be  trusted.  He  particularized 
the  inactivity  of  lord  Loudcm  in  America,  from 
whose  force  the  nation  had  a  right  to  form 
great  expectations ;  from  whom  there  had  been 
received  no  intelligence,  except  one  small  scrap 
of  paper,  containing  a  few  lines  of  no  moment. 
He  further  declared,  that  with  a  force  greater 
than  ever  the  nation  had  heretofore  maintained, 
with  a  king  and  ministry  ardently  desirous  of 
redeeming  her  glory  and  promoting  her  inte- 
rest, a  shameful  dislike  to  the  service  every 
where  prevailed.  Nor  was  it  amongst  the 
officers  alone  that  inidolence  and  inactivity 
appeared,  those  who  filled  the  other  depart- 
ments of  military  service,  seemed  to  be  affected 
with  the  same  indifference.  The  victuallers, 
contractors,  purveyors,  were  never  to  be  found 
but  upon  occasions  of  their  own  personal  advan- 
tage. In  conversation  they  appeared  totally 
ignorant  of  their  own  business.  The  extent  of 
their  knowledge  went  [only]  to  the  making  of 
false  accounts,  in. which  science  they  were  the 
most  consummate  adepts  with  whom  he  had 
ever  been  acquainted. 


*  One  of  the  reasons  giyen  for  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Rochefort  was  yery  singular;  it  waft  thai  some  who 
should  h&^e  executed  it,  did  not  understand  their  orden^  the  express  terms  not  being  in  their  natural  language.  On  this 
subject,  an  energetic  writer,  a  member  of  parliament  at  that  time,  says,  ''  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  reproach  the  officers 
in  a  British  army  for  not  understanding  the  French  language,  no— far  otherwise ;  but  by  what  fatality  came  a  French  phrase, 
Uiis  cursed  coup-Dx-MAiy,  into  an  English  army*s  orders  ?  Is  not  our  own  language  sufficient  to  express  all  that  is  great, 
and  bold,  and  brs^Ve,  and  daring?  It  has  been  the  language  of  conquerors,  and  it  becomes  their  mouths.  We  hare  had 
ambassadors  who  scorned,  eyen  in  a  French  court,  the  condescension  of  speaking  the  French  language ;  and,  is  it  to  come 
to  us  at  home  ?  Are  orders  to  be  executed  against  France,  couched  in  the  language  of  the  country  that  is  to  be  attacked  T 
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What  ^  pictme  for  Ae  ptime  minister  to 
dra#  of  the  state  of  the  natioti,  ih  tegard  to 
the  tronsaction  of  its  publid  business ;  and  how 
great  tirast  have  been  the  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing het  plans  into  effect,  under  such  depressing 
and  calamitous  obstacles !  This  detection,  hoW«- 
ever,  of  the  abnses  in  the  sevef  al  departments, 
where  they  had  long  prevailed,  and  of  the  want 
of  exertion  in  the  commanders-in-chief,  whibh 
had  also  been  obvious,  operated  in  a  manner 
highly  advatitageous  to  the  public  setvice. 
Tliose  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  nation,  now 
daw  that  there  was  a  minister  at  the  head  of 
afl^rs,  who  not  only  knew  the  duties  of  his  6wn 
office,  bnt  the  duties  of  others;  and  therefore 
they  might  expect  him  to  examine  their  conduct, 
to  traverse  all  parts  of  it  with  a  keen  "and  pene- 
trating eye.  Thid  apprehension  roused  them 
ftdSi  their  lethargy  in  an  instant-  They  awak- 
ened as  fvotsi  a  dream,  and  seemed  to  be  elec- 
trified by  the  fire  of  his  mind;  they  burned 
with  firesh  ardour  in  every  subsequent  enter- 
prise. The  British  honour  was-  recovered. 
The/events  of  the  war  placed  the  name  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  national 
honour. 

The  session  closed  on  the  20th  of  June,  1758. 
The  British  arms  wei:e  successful  in  every 
quartet  of  the  globe.  In  Asia,  owing  to  the 
reinforcement  Mr.  l^itt  sent  by  commodore 
Stevens,  when  he  was  ia  office  the  preceding 
year,  the  French  were  defeated  at  Massulipatam 
and  in  two  naval  engagements. 

In  America,  Louisburg  was  taken,  also  the 
Isle  of  St.  John,  and  the  forts  Du  Quesne  and 
Fronteniac.  In  Africa,  Senegal  surrendered. 
In  Europe,  admiral  Osborne  defeated  and  took 
the  French  flfeet  from  Toulon,  destined  for  the 
rettef  of  Louisburg;  and  sir  Edward  H^wke 
dtove  another  fleet  upon  ttte  sand-banks  on  the 
coast  of  FVance,  that  was  equipped  alRochefort 
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for  the  same  purpose.  In  Novembfer,  1*?5&, 
sir  Edward  Hawke  obtained  another  complete 
victory  over  the  French  fleet  off  Brest,  which 
annihilated  the  naval  power  of  France. 

It  was  in  this  year  of  unanimity  and  victory 
that  the  seeds  were  sown  of  those  divisions 
which  appeared  soon  after  the  accession  of 
George  III:  The  patronage  of  places,  that 
never-faiiing  source  of  discord,  was  claimed  by 
lord  Bute.  Upon  lord  Besborough  going  to 
the  post-office,  iti  the  month  of  May,  l75iJ,  in 
the  room  of  lord  Leicester,  deceased,  there  was 
a  vacancy  at  the  treasury-board,  and  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  proposed  to  fill  it  with  Mr.  Jaitied 
OiSwald,  firom  the  board  6f  trade,  who  was  re- 
commended by  lord  Halifax ;  but  lot d  Bute  in- 
terfered ;  he  told  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  **  he 
came  to  him,  in  the  name  of  all  those  on  that 
side  of  the  administration,  who  thought  they 
had  as  good  a  right  to  recommend  as  any  other 
party  whatever,  and  it  was  their  ivish,  that 
Mr.  (afterwards  sir)  G.  Elliot,  of  the  Admiralty, 
might  be  appointed.''  The  duke  of  Newca^e, 
finding  himself  knpeded  in  his  own  wi^6s,  and 
resolving  not  to  tomply  with  those  of  lord 
Bute,  appointed  lord  North  to  fill  A6  vacancy. 

This  was  the  first  catlse  of  dilSference  i  but 
the  second  is  the  more  important,  as  it  places 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  a  very  unconstitutional 
light,  and  in  which  he  was  involved  by  the 
noxious  and  dangerous  advice  of  lord  Bate. 
Truth  obliges  us,  in  this  instance,  not  to  avert 
our  view  from  .the  scanditlous  attempt,  on  th6' 
part  of  lord  Bute,  to  commit  his  prince  and 
]  his  pupil  in  an  act  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
i  principles  of  that  constitution,  which,  as  the 
heir-apparent  t6  the  throne,  he  was  sworn  to 
defend,  and  which  naturally  exposed  him  to  th6 
severe  animadversions  of  the  people,  and  which, 
in  a  short  time,  broke  out  in  the  m6st  alarming 
'  maimer,  not  only  against  himi^elf,  but  igfSdnM 
c 
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aU  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Lord 
Bute,  instead^  of  making  his  prince  the  instru- 
ment of '  his  own  political  designs,  should  have 
exposed  to  his  view  the  answer  which  his  illus- 
trious- father  gave  to  the  Quakers,  on  their  pe- 
tition to  him  to  exert  his  influence  in  their 
behalf  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  which, 
at  that  time,  would  have  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  infraction  of  the  constitution, 
which  he  was  then  advising.  The  circumstance 
was  as  follows :  A  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the 
representation  of  the  county  of  Southampton, 
by  the  marquis  of  Winchester  becoming  duke 
of  Bolton ;  and  lord  Bute,  as  he  declared  by  the 
desire  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  signified  to  Mr. 
l^gg^9  that,  although  he  (Mr.  Legge)  had  been 
invited  by  a  great  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county  to  represent  them,  yet,  that  he 
must  not  accept  of  those^  invitations,  but  yield 
all  pretensions  in  this  matter  to  sir  Simeon 
Stuart,  a  countryman  of  lord  Bute  s,  and  who 
had  his  particular  recommendation.  Mr.  Legge 
lamented  that  he  had  not  known  the  prince's 
inclinations  sOoner ;  that  his  engagements  were 
made,  and  he  could  not  break  thepi.  Mr. 
Legge  was  elected;  but  when  the  prince  be- 
came king,  and  lord  Bute  exercised  his  ascen- 
dency over  him  in  such  an  extraordinary 
manner,  although  Mr.  Legge  had  been  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  andhis  conduct  in  office  was  distinguished 
by  the  strictest  integrity,  yet  lord  Bute  did  not 
forget  the  Southampton  election,  and  the  dis- 
comfiture which  he  met  with,  and  Mr.  Legge 
wa$  turned  out. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1759,  parliament 
met,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  took  his  seat  on 
the  first  day. 

The  eflforts  of  Great  Britain  over  every  part 
of  the  globe,  were,  at  this .  time,  amazing,  and 
the  eq[>ense  of  operation  greater  than  had  ever 


been  disbursed  by  any  nation  before.  Tlie 
king  of  Prussia  received  a  subsidy;  a  large 
body  of  English  troops  commanded  the  ex- 
tensive peninsula  of  India;  another  army  of 
tv^enty  thousand  men  confirmed  their  con- 
quests in  North  America;  thirty  thousand  men 
were  employed  in  Germany,  and  several  other 
bodies  dispersed  in  different  garrisons,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  But  all  these  were 
trifling  to  the  force  maintained  at  sea,  which 
was  victorious  wherever  it  appeared,  and  had 
totally  annihilated  the  French  on  that  element. 
Indeed,  France  was  at  this  time  reduced  to 
an  almost  unexampled  state  of  depression  and 
debility.  In  every  effort  repulsed;  in  every 
hope  defeated ;  in  every  quarter  subjected  by  the 
prowess  of  her  rival.  She  was,  during  the  three 
years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  more 
humbled  than  she  had  been  by  the  ten  ye^^rs* 
war  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  her  marine 
was  annihilated ;  her  peasantry,  the  nursery  of 
her  armies,  exhausted;  her  commerce  was  com* 
pletely  crippled ;  her  arts  languished,  and  her 
manufactures  were  abandoned;  her  financea 
were  left  in  a  state  equally '  calamitous ;  the 
payment  of  public  bills  was  suspended ;  and  so 
k>w  was  her  credit,  that  she  evidently  tottered 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  interior  pro- 
vinces exhibited  only  scenes  of  desolation, 
wretchedness,  and  woe ;  the  men  were  swept 
away  from  the  fields,  and  women  were  not 
only  seen  to  drive,  but  sometimes  even  to  hold, 
the  plough.  ^ 

Previously  to  closing  this  succinct  account  of 
the  leading  political  events  of  the  latter  yean 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  without  which  the 
state  of  the  political  world  at  the  succession  of 
George  III.  would  appear  confused  and  unintel- 
ligible, forming,  as  they  do,  but  links  of  one 
great  and  comprehensive  chain,  we  shall  briefly 
notice  one  legislative  enactment  which  took 
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place  (to  Wednesday  the  22d  of  May,  1761, 
which  was  an  act  for  abolishing  the  old  style, 
and  for  establishing  the  new  one,  already  in 
use  in  most  parts  of  Christendom;  The  Juliap 
year  or  old  style  continued  to  be  used  all  over 
Europe  until  Pope  Grcjgory  XIII.,  with  the  help 
of  the  best  astronomers,  in  the  year  1589^  dia- 
Qovered  the  inconvenience  of  the  Julian  compu- 

^  tation,  whereby  it  appeared  that  in  129  years 
3S7|  days,  it  made  an  error  of  one  whole  day  ; 
and  that  since  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  year 
1701,  the  said  old  style  had  made  an  error, 
which  ^ras  computed  to  be  eleven  days.  So 
great  was  our  error  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Pope  Gregory's  main 
intention  in  that  alteration  was  to  regulate 
the  time  of  celebrating  the  feast  of  Easter,  but 
the  chief  concern  of  this  government  was  to  re- 
duce our  style  to  that  of  almost  all  the  west  of 
Europe,  the  difference  of  eleven  days  often  oc- 
casioning the  most  serious  mistakes  in  business '; 
added  to  which  was  the  absurdity  of  beginning 
a  legal  year  on  the  25th  of  March,  whereby  a 
whole  year  was  sometimes  mistaken  in  our 
chronological  histories ;  henceforth  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  year  was  to  commence  from 
the  1st  of  January.  Thus  king  George  IIL  was 
horn  on  the  24th  of  May,  but  which,  on  the 
alteration  of  the  styles,  was  changed  to  June 
the  4th.  Russia  is  now  the  only  country  which 
adheres  to  the  old  style. 

In  the  year  1 760,  England  was  on  the  pinnacle 
of  its  greatness,  and  this  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of  English  his- 
tory ;  and  at  this  period^  in  the  full  career  of 
success,  George  11.  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
in  his  palace  at  Kensington. 
On  the  24th  of  October,  he  had  risen  at  his 

^  usual  hour  without  any  apparent  signs  of  indis- 
position. He  called  his  page,  drank  his  choco- 
late, and  inquired  about  the  wind,  as  if  anxious 


for  the  arrival  of  the  mails..  He  opened  his 
window,  and  looked  out  of  it;  and  seeing  it  a 
fine  day,  said  he  would  walk  in  the  gardens. 
This  passed  while  the  page  attended  him  at 
breakfast ;  but  on  leaving  the  room  the  page 
heard  a  deep  sigh,  immecfiately  followed  by  a 
noise  like  the  falling  of  a  billet  of  wood  from 
the  fire,  and  returning  hastily,  found  the  king 
dropped  down  from  his  seat,  as  if  in  the  attempt 
to  ring  the  bell :  his  majesty  said  &intly,  *^  call 
Amelia,"  and  then  expired.  The  king  was  in- 
stantly raised  and  laid  upon  the  bed  ;  the  prin* 
cess  was  called  :  upon  her  entering  the  room, 
she  was  told  he  was  dead ;  but,  being  a  little 
deaf,  and  her  spirits  beuig  hurried  by  the  alarm, 
she  did  not  understand  the  import  of  the  words, 
and  ran  up  to  the  bed-side,  and,  stooping  ten- 
derly over  her  father,  as  thinking  he  might 
speak  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  she  then  first  dis«> 
covered  he  was  dead ;  this  shock,  so  sudden, 
so  unexpected,  and  so  violent,  threw  her  into 
an  agony,  and  produced  a  disorder  from  which 
she  was  long  in  recovering. 

His  majesty,  in  the  fall,  received  a  small  hurt 
on  his  temple,  and  his  physicians*  and  surgeons 
being  sent  for,  came  instantly  to  his  assistance 
but  without  effect.  An  attempt  was.  made  to 
bleed  him,  but  the  issues  of  life  were  dried  up^ 
The  news  of  this  event,  which  threw  the  court 
into  the  utmost  consternation,  was  carried  to 
the  secretaries  of  state;  upon  which  the  great 
officers  of  state  were  sent  for,  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
whose  coach  was  ready  at  the  door  to  drive  to 
his  country-seat,  was  ordered  instantly  to  Kew, 
whjsre  he  acquainted  the  prince  of  Wales,  now 
king  George  III.  with  the  great  event  in  form. 
The  king  having  first  heard  it  on  the  road,  by  a 
messenger  who  had  been  despatched  by  one  hi 
the  pages  of  the  presence,  had  turned  back,  and 
at  Kew  he  received  a  letter  from  the  princess 
Amelia,  a  little  before  Mr.  Pitt's  arrival. 
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Upon  this  intelligetice,  his  majeety  repaired 
immediately  to  meet  tiie  priry-council,  ^hieh 
upon  the  king's  demise,  had  assembled  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  leading 
events  of  the  life  of  George  II. 

He  was  bom  in  1683,  and  when  in  his  16th 
year,  was  presented  by  his  grandfather^  the 
prince  of  Zell,  to  king  William,  who  received 
him  with  the  fondness  of  a  parent.  On  the  4th 
of  April,  1706,  he  was  elected  knight  companion 
of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter ;  on  the 
2d  of  June  following  was  invested  with  the 
noble  habit  and  ensigns  of  the  order;  and,  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1710,  wts  installed  at 
Windsor,  with  the  dukes  of  Devonshire  and 
Argyle,  lord  Hali&x  being  his  proxy.  In  No- 
vember 1706,  he  was  created  duke,  marquis, 
earl,  and  viscount,  by  the  titles  of  duke  and 
marquit  of  Cambridge,  earl  of  Milford  Haven, 
viscount  Northallerton,  and  baron  of  Tewkes- 
bury.— It  was  observed  by  some  friends  of  his 
highness,  at  that  time,  that  it  was  a  defect  to 
give  him  the  peerage  of  England,  and  not  the 
precedency  of  all  other  peers. 

In  1708,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
volunteer,  during  a  campaign  in  the  Nether- 
lands, ,  under  John  Duke  of  Marlborough.  On 
the  22d  of  June  he  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  on 
the  nth  of  July,  the  battle  of  Oudenard  was 
fought,  in  which  his  electoral  highness  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  Hanoverian 
dragoons,  charged  the  enemy  sword  in  hand, 
virith  great  intrepidity.  His  horse  was  killed 
under  him,  and  colonel  Lusechky,  who  com* 
manded  the  squadron,  was  slain,  bravely  fight- 
ing by  his  side.  On  the  accession  of  (George  I. 
to  the  throne  in  1714,  orders  were  brought  from 
Hanover  to  the  regency  to  prepare  a  ps^tent  for 
creating  the  electorate  prince,  Qeovge  Augustus, 
prince  of  Wales. 


George  I.  dying  atOstiabufgh,  June  D^  1727» 
on  the  14th  the  melandioly  news  nrrived  in 
England,  whereupon  the  lords'  of  the  privy- 
council,  assembling  at  Leicet^r-house,  gkve 
orders  for  prooktiming  his  iton,  George^  pilnctf 
of  Wales,  king  of  England,  which  was  per- 
formed about  ten  o'clock'  in  tile  morning  of  the 
next  day.  On  Wednesday,  the  11  th  of  October 
1727,  (O.S.)  his  majesty  was  crowned  in  We6t- 
minster-abbey,  with  his  royal  consort  the  prin- 
cess Caroline  Wilhelmina  Dorothea,  daughter 
of  John  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh 
Anspach,  to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  22d 
day  of  June  1706. 

Conformably  to  the  usual  etiquette,  the  phy- 
sicians met  on  the  26th,  to  examine  the  body  of 
(Jeorge  IL,  and  delivered  the  following \>pinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  death. 

Kenstngtof^Palate^  Oct.  ftS,  1760. 

In  obedience  to  the  order  trsaBuitted  t»  us,  by  tiit 
right  hon.  Mr.  VicQ-Chitmberlain :  We,  the  aaderBigtied^ 
have  this  day  opened  and  examined  the  bx)dy  of  his  late 
majesty,  in  the  presence  of  sir  Edward  Wilmot,  bart. 
and  Doctor  Nicholls,  two  of  his  late  majesty's  physicians ; 
and  first,  on  opening  the  body,  we  found  all  the  parts 
therein  contained  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state,  except 
only  that  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  kidney  there  were  som4 
hydatids,  or  watery  bladders,  which,  however,  we  deter* 
oiin^  could  not  have  been  at  tUs  time  of  any  material 
consequence. 

On  opening  the  breast,  we  observed  the  pericardium^ 
or  bag  which  contains  the  heart,  extraordinarily  distended, 
which  was  ow4ng  to  a  large  effusion  of  blood  that  had 
been  discharged  therein,  from  a  rupture  in  the  substance 
of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  quantity  of  the 
blood  in  the  pericardium  was  at  least  a  pint,  the  most 
part  of  which  was  strangely  coagulated.  ; 

The  rupture  of  the  ventride,  and  the  €<»iaequeat  dfo- 
sion  of  blood  in  t^e  pericardium,  were  certainly  the  im- 
medifkte  cause  of  his  late  majes^s  sudden  death. 

The  brain,  lungs,  and  all  the  other  parts,  were  in  a 

perfect  state. 

E.  Wilmot,  John  Rabby, 

F.  Nicbolk,  C.  Hawkins. 
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Yarious  are  the  features  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  of  the  character  of 
George  XL     He  was  less  esteemed  for  the 
qualities  of  his  head,  than  of  his  heart ;  his 
capacity  was  too  circumscribed  for  his  situation^ 
and  uniformly  during  his  reign,  the  monarch 
'waa  eclipsed  by  the  minister ;  the  imperfection 
of  his  understanding  often  betrayed  him  into 
errors  of  judgment,  and  the  natural  obstinacy  of 
his  temper  was  little  disposed  to  correct  them, 
but  his  impetuosity  was  often  tempered  with 
candour  and  generosity ;  his  opinions  were  often 
influaiced  by  his  feelings ;  his  prejudices,  except 
on  some  particular  subjects,  were  commonly 
testified  by  his  principles.    He  never  suffered 
sycophants  to  abuse  his  favour,  or  mistresses  to 
prostitute  his  authority )  and  his  weaknesses  of 
character,  however  they  might  deduct  from  his 
own  personal  respectability,  were  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He 
was  passionate,  but  the  ebullition  soon  sub- 
sided *.    To  literature  he  disclaimed  all  pre- 
tensions, and  could  neither  admire    nor  ap- 
preciate genius.     In  history  he  was  still  more 
deficient  than  the  duke  of  Marlborough,   who 
declared  that  the  only  English  history  he  ever 
read  was   Shakspeare's  plays.      Courage  was 
the  object  of  his   most  cordial  esteem,  and 
cowardice  of  his  supreme  contempt.  His  severe 
conduct  towards  his  son,  Frederick  prince  of 
Wales,  is  an  indelible  blot  upon  his  memory ; 
but  George  XL  had  himself  been  treated  with 
yet  greater  asperity  by  George  I. ;  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  those  who  have  in  child- 
hood been  exposed  to  cruelty  and  neglect,  are 
in  some  degree  tinctured  by  unsocial  and  un- 
amiable  dispositions  in  their  maturer  years. 


The  following  proclamation,  which  appeared 
in  the  London  Gazette  of  October  26,  1760,  an- 
nouncing the  accession  of  king  George  IIL,  was 
the  first  official  communication  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  great  events  which  had  taken  place. 

Yesterday  in  the  morning,  between  the  hours  of  seTen 
and  eight,  our  late  most  gracious  sorereign  king  Geoi|[e  . 
the  Second,  was  suddenly  seized  at  his  palace  at  Ken- 
sington, by  a  violent  disorder,  and  fdl  down  speechless, 
and  soon  expired,  notwithstanding  all  possible  methods 
used  for  his  recoveiy.  His  majesty  departed  this  life  in 
this  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  S4th  of  his  reign, 
beloved,  honoured,  and  regretted  by  his  subjects  for  his 
eminent  and  royal  virtues. 

Whereupon  the  lords  of  the  privy-council  assembled 
at  CarltoQ-house,  gave  order  for  proclaiming  his  present 
majesty,  who  made  a  most  gracious  declaration  to  them, 
and  caused  all  the  lords  and  others  of  the  lateking'a 
privy-council,  to  be  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy- 
council. 

And  this  day,  about  noon,  his  majesty  was  proclaimed  ; 
first,  before  Saville-house,  where  the  o£Scers  of  state, 
nobility,  and  privy  counsellors  were  present,  with  the 
officers  of  arms,  all  being  on  foot :  then  the  officers  of 
arms,  being  mounted  on  horseback,  the  like  was  done  at 
Charing-Cross,  within  Temple- Bar,  at  the  end  of  Wood- 
street  in  Cheapside,  and  lastly,  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
with  the  usual  solemnities ;  the  principal  officers  of  state, 
a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and  of  other  persons  of 
distinction,  attendmg  duiing  the  whole  ceremony. 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  to  fiis 
mercy  our  late  sovereign  lord  king  Geerge  the  Second, 
of  blessed  memory,  by  whose  decease  the  imperial  crowns 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  are  solely  and  - 
rightfully  come  to  the  high  and  mighty  prince  George 
prince  of  Wales ;  we  then  fore,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  this  realm,  being  here  assisted  with  those  of 
his  late  raigesty's  priyy-council,  with  numbers  of  other 
principal  gentlemen  of  quality,  with  the  lord  mMjcr, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  l^ndon,  do  now  hereby,  with 


*  It  would  be  fortunate  if  every  monarch  vented  his  rage  in  the  same  harmless  manner,  and  upon  the  same  insensible 
tfiAgects  as  George  11.  did.  Whenever  he  was  in  a  passion,  it  was  his  custom  to  take  his  hat  off  his  head,  and  kick  it  abont 
the  room  ;  and  one  day  he  excited  the  risibility  of  his  attendants,  for  having  no  bat  upon  his  bead,  his  wig  beeame  Ike 
snbstitnte,  and  it  was  seen  flying  in  all  directions,  ^ 
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one  voice  and  consent  of  tongue  and  heart,  publish  and 
proclaim.  That  the  high  and  mighty  prince,  George 
prince  pf  Wales,  is  now,  by  the  death  of  our  late  sove- 
reign, of  happy  memory,  become  our  only  lawful  and 
rightful  liege  lord  George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  defen- 
der of  the  faith,  and  so  forth  :  To  whom  we  do  acknow- 
ledge all  faith  and  constant  obedience  with  all  hearty  and 
humble  affection,  beseeching  God,  by  whom  kings  and 
queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the  royal  prince  George  the 
Third  with  long  and  happy  years  to  reign  over  ub. 

Given  at  the  court  at  Carlton-housCj  this  25th  day  of 
October,  176O. 


GOD   SAVE   THE   KINO. 


William 
Tliomas  Cant 
Leeds 

Holdemesse 
Cholmondeley 
Holies  Newcastle 
Falmouth' 
Mftnsfield 
Waldegrave 
Gower 
Anson 
Barrington 
Ligonier 
W.  Pitt 
W.  Finch 
T.  Robinson 
H.  Fox 
T.  Chitty,  mayor 


C.  Pratt 
Dartmouth 
Rob.  Bertie 
Southwell 
Delamer 
J.  Brudenel 
E.Wilmot 
Geo.  L^ Scott 
Gilb.  Elliot 
Andrew  Stone 
J.  Clevland 
Jno.  Ranby 
Maj.  gen.  B.  Noel 
John  Boscawen 
J.  West 
John  Pownall 
Edward  Godfrey 


T.  Townshend 
Jaipes  Peachy 
Fr.  Ramsden 
James  Cresset 
Rich.  Potenger 
W.  Wentworth 
Js.  Dunne 
G.  Pocock  . 
Jno.  Blair 
Harney  Palmer 
Vincent  Mathias 
P.  Fenoulhet 
Simon  Parry 
T.  Penn 
Jno.  Andrews 
F.  Vernon 
S.  Cottrell. 


At  the  court  at  Carlton-house,  the  25th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1760. 

Present. — ^The  king's  most  excellent  majesty 

in  council. 

His  majesty  being  this  day  present  in  council,  was 
pleased  to  make  the  following  declaration7  viz. : 

The  loss  that  1  and  the  nation  have  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  king,  my  grandfather,  would  have  been  se- 
verely felt,  at  any  time ;  but  coming  at  so  critical  a  junc- 
ture, and  so  unexpected,  it  is  by  many  circumstances 
augmented,  and  the  weight  now  falling  upon  me  much 
increased,  I  feel  my  own  insufficiency  to  support  it  as  I 
wish  \  but  animated  by  the  tenderest  affection  for  this  my 


native  country,  and  depending  on  the  advice,  experience, 
and  abilities,  of  your  lordships,  and  on  the  support  and 
assistance  of  every  honest  man,  I  enter  with  cheerfulness 
into  thU  arduous  situation,  and  shall  make  it  the  business 
of  my  life  to  promote,  in  every  thing,  the  glory  and  hap- 
piness of  these  kingdoms,  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
both  the  constitution  in  church  and  stat^;  and,  as  I 
mount  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  an  expensive,  but  just 
and  necessary  war,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prosecute  it  in 
the  manner  most  likely  to  bring  on  an  honourable  and 
lasting  peace,  in  concert  with  my  allies. 

Whereupon  the  lords  of  the  council  made  it  their 
humble  request  to  his  majesty,  that  this  his  majesty's  most 
gracious  declaration  to  their  lordships  might  be  made  pub-' 
lie,  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  accordingly.   . 

F.  VBawoN. 

At  the  court  at  Carlton-house^  the  £5th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1760. 

Present. — The  king's  most  excellent  majesty. 
His  royal  highness    the        Vicount  Falmouth 
duke  of  Cumberland 


Archbp.  of  Canterbury 
Duke  of  Leeds 
Duke  of  Newcastle 
Earl  of  Holdemesse 
Earl  of  Cholmondeley 
Earl  Waldegrave 
Earl  Gower 


Viscount  Barrington 
Viscount  Ligonier 
Lord  Anson 
Lord  Mansfield 
Mr.  Vice  Chanlberlain 
Mr.  Secretary  Pitt 
Henry  Fox,  esq. 
Sir  Thomas  Robinson. 


His  majesty,  at  his  first  coming  into  the  council,  wa» 
this  day  pleased  tor  declare,  tliat,  understanding  that  the 
law  requires  he  should,  at  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
take  and  subscribe  the  oath  relating  to  die  security  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  he  was  now  ready  to  do  it  this 
first  opportunity;  which  his  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  do  according  to  the  forms  used  by  the  law  of 
Scotland,  and  subscribed  two  instruments  thereof,  in  the 
presence  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  witnessed  the 
same;  and  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  order,  that  one 
•f  the  said  instruments  be  transmitted  to  the  court  of 
session,  to  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  sederunt,  and 
afterwards  to  be  forthwith  lodged  in  the  public  register 
of  Scotland.  And  that  the  other  of  them  remain  among 
the  records  of  the  council,  and  be  entered  in  the  coun- 
cil-book. 

« 

His  majesty  king  George  IIL   was  ixnme- 
1  diately  proclaimed  by  the  heralds  at  SaviUe- 
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house,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Charing- 
Qtoss,  in  the  following  order : 

Farriers  of  the  horse  grenadier  guards  with  ftxes  erect. 

French  horns  of  the  troop. 

Troop  of  horse  grenadier  guards* 

Two  knight  marshal's  officerB. 

Knight  marshal  and  his  men. 

Houshold  drums,  kettle-drums,  aiid  trumpets 

Pursuivants,  and  heralds. 

King  at  arms,  supported  by  two  Serjeants  at  arms, 

with  their  maces. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  coach. 

Lord  yiscount  Falmouth. 

Troop  of  horse  guards. 

At  Charing-cross  a  herald  again  read  the 
proclamation.  After  which  the  procession 
moved  on  to  Temple-b^;  the  gate  of  which 
was  shut ;  and  the  lord  mayor,  attended  by  the 
aldermen,  ^c.  waited  within.  After  the  usual 
formality  of  demanding  admittance,  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to 
the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  where  the  proclama- 
tion was  again  read.  Thence  they  proceeded 
through  the  city  in  the  following  order,  imme- 
diately after  the  heralds: 

City  drum ;  trumpets ;  sheriff's  officers ;  city  music ; 

two  city  marshals ;  lord  mayor's  officers ;  lord 

mayor  in  a   state  coach;  archbishop  of 

Canterbury ;  lord  viscount  Falmouth. 

Aldermen,  Sir  Robert  Ladbrooke ;  Francis  Cockayne,  esq. ; 

Robert  Aisop,  esq. ;  Thomas  Rawlinson,  esq. ; 

Sir  Richard  Glyn,  bart. ;  sir  William 

Moreton,  recorder;  Robert  Scott,  esq.; 

Sir  William  Stevenson ;  Francis  Gosling,  esq. ; 

The  two  sheriffs ;  chamberlain ; 

Town  clerk. 

Troop  of  horse  guards. 

The  proclamation  was  also  read  at  the  end 
of  Wood-street,  Cheapside ;  and  lastly,  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  which  ended  the  ceremony. 
The  guns  were  fired  at  the  Park  and  Tower  on 
this  occasion ;  and  the  evening  concluded  with 
ringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  ^c.  ^c. 


One  of  the  first  public  steps  which  was 
taken  on  the  accession  of  George  III.  was,  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  waiting  on  his  ma- 
jesty on  the  28th  of  October,  and  paying  their 
compliments  of  congratulation  and  condolence 
in  the  foUpwing  address : 

Most  gracious  Sovereign,   • 

Your  majesty's  truly  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  beg 
leav.e  to  approach  your  royal  person,  and  congratulate 
your  majesty  upon  your  happy  accession  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  these  realms  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  condole, 
the  loss  of  our  late  most  gracious  sovereign,  whosd 
glorious  reign  and  princely  virtues  must  ever  make  his 
memory  dear  to  a  grateful  people. 

It  is  our  peculiar  happiness,  that  your  majest/B 
heart  is  truly  English,  and  that  you  have  discovered  in 
your  earliest  years,  the  warmest  attention  to  the  laws  and 
'constitution  of  these  kingdoms ;  laws  so  excellently 
formed,  that  as  they  give  liberty  to  the  people,  they  give 
power  to  the  prince ;  and  are  a  mutual  support  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject. 

Your  majesty  is  now  in  possession  of  the  united 
hearts  of  all  your  people,  at  a  time  when  the  honour  and 
credit  of  the  nation  are  (by  the  courage  and  activity  of 
your  majesty's  fleets  and  armies)  in  the  highest  extent ;  a 
time  when  we  have  happily  no  divisions  at  home  to 
obstruct  those  measures,  which  have  carried  terror  to  our 
enemies  abroad. 

As  your  majesty's  reign  is  so  happily  begun  with  the 
universal  approbation  and  joy  of  the  whole  nation,  permit 
us,  great  Sir,  to  express  the  high  sense  we  have  of  your 
majesty's  virtues,  by  the  strongest  assurances  of  our 
unalterable  zeal  for  your  majesty's  sacred  person  and 
government;  being  convinced,  that  your  majesty  has 
the  true  interest  of  this  nation  entirely  at  heart,  and  that 
your  power  will  be  ever  exerted  in  protecting  the  trade, 
rights,  and  liberties  of  your  subjects.  May  your  jna- 
jesty  reign  long  in  the  hearts  of  your  people  ;  and  may 
the  crown  of  these  kingdoms  ever  descend  to  one  of 
your  majesty's  illustrious  fiimily  to  the  latest  posterity. 

To  which  address  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  this  most  gracious  answer : 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  the  early  marks  you  have 
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givaa  nie  of  your  teal  and  affection  for  me  and  for  my 
gOTemment     And  I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks.    You 

« 

may  rely  oq  my  tender  concern  for  the  rightSi  trade^  and 
manufectures  of  the  city  of  London. 

On  the  same  day  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
by  a  court  of  common  council,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  accession  of  his  majesty,  that  the 
following  inscription  should*  be  engraven  on  a 
plate,  and  placed  upon  the  first  stone  of  the 
bridge  from  Blackfriars  to  the  opposite  shore ; 
which  was  laid  by  the  lord  mayor,  attended  by 
the  committee,  with  great  ceremony,  on  Friday, 
October  31,  1760: 

Ultimo  die  Octobris,  anno  ab  incamatiofie 

MDCCLX. 

auBpicatiMinio  principe  OEORGIO  Tertio 

regnum  jam  ineunte, 

Pontit  hujus,  in  reipublicse  commodura 

urbisq ;  majestatem, 

(Lat6  tum  flagrante  bello) 

a  S.  P.  Q.  L.  suscepti, 

Primum  Lapidem  posuit 

Thomas  Chitty,  Miles, 

*  Prator, 

RoBBRTo  Mylnk,  Architecto. 

Utque  apud  posteroa  extet  monumentum 

^voluntaris  suae  ei^a  virum 

qui  vigore  ingenii,  animi  constantii, 

it'obitatis  et  wtutis  sate  felici  quftdam  contagione, 

(favente  Deo 

faustiaq;  G^orgii  Secundi  aiupiciis) 

Imperium  Britannicum 

in  Asi&,  AiKc&,  et  Americi, 

restituit,  auxit,  et  stabilavit, 

Necnon  patris  antiquum,  honorem  et  auctoritatem 

inter  Europae  gentes  instauraTit, 

Cifes  Londinensea,  uno  consensu, 

Huic  Ponti  inscribi  voluerunt  nomen 

GULIELMI  PITT. 

Ttansktted. 

Co  the  last  day  of  October,  in  die  year  1760, 

and  in  the  begmning  of  the  most  auspicious  reign 

of  GEORGE  the  Third, 


Sir  TnoM AS  Cnitrr,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor, 

.    laid  the  First  Stone  of  this  Bridge, 

Undertaken  by  the  Common  Council  of  London, 

(in  the  height  of  an  extensive  War) 

for  the  public  accommodation, 

and  omiiment  of  the  city, 

Robert  Mylnb  being  the  Architect 

And  that  there  may  remain  to  posterity 

a  monument  of  this  city's  affection  to  the  man 

ivho,  by  the  strength  of  his  genius, 

the  steadiness  of  his  mind, 

and  a  kind  of  happy  contagion  of  his  probity  and 

spirit, 

(under  the  Divine  favour 

and  fortunate  auspices  of  Georob  the  Second) 

recovered,  augmented,  and  secured, 

the  British  Empire 

in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 

And  restored  the  ancient  reputation 

and  influence  of  his  country 

amongst  the  nations  of  Europe, 

The  Citizens  of  London  have  unanimously  voted 

This  Bridge  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

A  council  was  held  on  the  27th,  when  his 
royal  highness  Edward  duke  of  York  was 
sworn  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council,  and  took  his  place  at  the  board  on  his 
majesty's  right- hand.  John  earl  of  Bute  was 
also  sworn  of  his  majesty's  most  Jionourable 
privy  council,  and  took  his  place  at  the  board 
accordingly. 

His  majesty  in  council  was  also  this  day 
pleased  to  order,  that  the  parliament  should  be 
prorogued  until  the  13th  day  of  November. 

The  following  was  the  order  in  council  for 
altering  the  liturgy,  issued  on  the  accession  of 
his  late  majesty : 

At  the  court  at  Savill&-house,  the  27th  day  of  Octo^ 
ber,  1760. 

Present,  The  lung's  most  excellent  majesty  in  councii. 

Whereas  by  the  late  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  esta- 
blisheth  the  liturgy,  and%  enacts,  that  no  form  or  order  of 
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common  prayers  be  openly  used,  other  tfa«i  what  is  pre- 
scribed and  appointed  to  be  used  in  and Jby  the  said  book, 
it  is  notwithstanding  provide^  that  in  all  those  prayers, 
litanies^  and  collects,  which  do  anywise  relate  to  the 
kingt  queen,  or  royal  progeny,  the  names  be  altered  and 
changed  from  time  to  time,  and  fitted  to  the  present 
occasion,  according  to  direction  of  lawful  authority :  his 
majesty  was  pleased  this  day  in  council  to  declare  his 
royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  in  all  tke  prayers,  liturgies, 
and  collects  for  the  royal  family,  instead  of  the  words 
{their  royal  highnesses  George  prince  of  Wales,  the  prin^ 
cess  dowager  ofWaleSy  the  duhes^  the  princesses,  and  ail  the 
royal  family]  be  inserted  [her  royal  highness  the  prin" 
cess  dowager  of  Wales,  and  all  the  royal  family.']    An4 
his  majesty  doth  strictly  charge  and  conmiand,  that  no 
edition  of  the  common  prayer  be  from  henceforth  printed 
but  vnih  this  amendment ;  and,  that  in  the  mean  time, 
tin  copies  of  such  editions  may  be  had,  all  parsons,  vicars, 
and  curates  within  this  reahn  do  (for  the  preventing  of  mis- 
takes) with  the  pen  correct  and  amend  all  such  prayers 
in  diMr  church  books,  according  to  the  foregoing  dis- 
tinctioD,     ^d  for  the  better  notke  hereof,  that,  this 
order  be  forthwith  printed  and  published,  and  sent  to  the 
several  parishes,  and  that  the  right  reverend  the  bishops 
do  take  care  that  obedience  be  paid  to  the  same  ac- 
cordingly. F.  Vernon, 

For  the  loyalty  of  the  city  of  London,  it 
should  not  be  omitted  to  state,  that  as  a  cor-i 
porate  body  they  took  the  lead  in  congratulating 
his  majesty  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  offimng  him  their  condolence  on  the 
demise  of  his  illustrious  grandfather.  On  the 
30th,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
council  proceeded  in  great  state  to  court, 
where  being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
sorereign,  the  foUowing^  address  was  ddi- 
vered: 

Most  gracious  sovereign. 

We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  iaithful  subjects, 
the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  in  <^omnion- 
council  assembled,  most  humbly  approach  your  royal 
presence,  to  condole  with  your  majesty  on  the  unexpected 
and  affecting  loss  which  your  majesty  and  the  nation  have 
sustained,  by  the  death  of  your  ilfustrious  grand£ither| 
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whose  gentle  and  efual  rule  will  be  giatefuUy  remem« 
bered  by  the  present  age,  and  whose  wise  and  prosperous 
reign  will  be  honoured  by  succeeding  generations. 

So  sudden  and  momentous  an  event,  in  this  nety 
critical  juncture,  would,  indeed,  be  severely  feh  by  Great 
Britain,  and  her  magnanimous  ally,  bad  not  the  goodness 
of  Alm^hty  God  placed  her  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  a 
prince,  who,  by  his  first  declaration  in  council,  has 
most  graciously  confirmed  all  the  pleasing  hopes  which 
had  been  early  entertained  of  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
fortitude,  as  well  as  of  his  tender  affection  to  this,  his 
native  country,  and  regard  for  her  most  excellent  con- 
stitution, both  in  church  and  state. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  sincerest  and  warmest  love 
and  veneration,  that  we  congratulate  your  majesty's  most 
happy  accession  to  the  government  of  a  free,  loyal,  and 
united  people. 

And,  although  we  are  sensible  how  painful  it  must  be 
to  your  msgesty,  to  find  your  kingdoms  engaged  in  a 
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bloody  and  expensive  war,  we  doubt  not  but  your  ma- 
jesty,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  your  crown,  and  attentive 
to  the  rights  and  commercial  interests  of  your  people, 
will  stedfastly  pursue  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  those 
councils,  by  which  thAt  war  hath  hitherto  been  so  suc- 
cessfully conducted,  until  your  majesty  shall  b^  enabled, 
by  the  Divine  assistance,  the  tried  and  well-regulated 
ardour  of  your  fleets  and  armies,  and  the  inexhaustible 
affection  of  all  your  subjects,  to  establish  peace  upon  a 
just,  honourable,  and  solid  foundation. 

May  your  majesty  graciously  accept  this  earnest  of 
our  duty  and  inviolable  attachment  to  your  sacred  person 
and  government,  and  our  humble  assurances,  that  as  it 
wfll  be  our  constant  prayer  to  the  great  Rukr  4>f  princes, 
that  your  majesty's  reign  may  long  CjontiDue  over  ns,  so 
it  shall  be  always  our  study  and  endeavour,  by  every  act 
of  zefi,  gratitude,  and  obedience,  to  render  it  happy  and 
glorious  to  your  migesty. 

To  which  address  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
return  this  most  gracious  answer : 

I  take  very  kindly  your  early  and  warm  assurances  of 
affection  for  my  person  and  government  and  I  giif«  you 
my  cordial  thanks.  ^ 

Firmness  of  councils^  supported  by  such  generous 
efforts  of  a  firee  and  united  people,  and  seconded  hy 
such  intrepidity  and  conduct^  in  my  fleets  and  armies. 
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will,  I  trust,  under  the  bl^saong  6t  the  Almightj,  lead 
inj  kingdoms^  in  conjunction  with  my  faithful  allies,  to 
a  just,  honourable,  and  lasting  peace.  My  godd  city  of 
London  shall  ever  experience  my  watchful  care  for  its 
liberties,  commerce,  and  happiness. 

They  then  waited  on  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  dowager  of  Wales;  and  sir  William 
Moreton,  knt.  the  recorder,  made  their  com- 
pliments in  the  following  speech : 

May  it  please  your  royal  highness. 

We,  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  dommon*council  assembled,  humbly 
beg  leave  to  present  to  your  royal  highness,  our  most 
respectful  compliments  of  condolence,  on  the  death  of 
our  late  most  gracious i sovereign;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  congratulate  your  royal  highness,  upon  your  illus- 
trious son's  most  happy  accession  to  the  crown  of  these 
realms,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  his  flaithful 
subjects. 

To  your  royal  highnesses  wise  and  tender  care  of  his 
majesty's  early  years,  we  stand  indebted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  innate  virtues  of  his  princely  mind,  and  for 
the  foundation  of  all  those  blessings  which  we  trust  ^to 
enjoy  under  his  auspicious  reign. 

Long  may  your  royal  highness  taste  the  maternal  sa- 
tisfaction of  seeing  the  royal  object  of  your  affection 
and  solicitude,  the  darling  of  this  his  native  country, 
the  protector  of  our  trade,  the  defender  of  our  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties,  and  the  ornament  and  delight  of 
human  kind. 

To  which  her  royal  highness  was  pleased  to 
return  the  following  answer : 

My  lord  and  gentlemen, 

I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  this  fresh  mark  of 
your  attention  to  me.  My  warmest  wishes  have  ever  at- 
tended this  great  city ;  and  the  joy  and  happiness  of  my 
life. will  consist  in  the  king,  my  son,  exceeding  in  every 
thing  your  most  sanguine  expectations. 

When  we  contemplate  the  perplexities  at- 
tendant on  a  crown,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  no  wise  man  will  envy  him  that 
wears  it ;  but  of  all  countries,  England  is  that 


which  demands  a  peculiar  frame  of  mind  in  the 
possessor  of  the  throne. 

It  concerns  indeed  every  monarch,  /and  every 
one  that  is  to  be  a  monarch,  to  make  it  the 
first  of  his  duties  to  meet  the  public  eye  with 
a  consciousness,  that  it  can  discover  in  him 
nothing  essentially  defective,  and  deserving  of 
serious  reproach. 

A  king  cannot  fly  for  shelter  to  obscurity ; 
however  he  may  strive  to  cover  himself  with 
the  shield  of  dread  and  despotism,  or  to  seek 
silence  and  privacy,  enough  of  him  will  be  seen 
and  known  to  afford  an  idea  of  his  character. 
But  if  this  be  true  of  princes  armed  with  arbi- 
trary sway,  it  applies  much  more  forcibly  to  a 
sovereign  of  this  country;  he  lives  not  only  for 
the  public,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  public. 
Nothing  that  he  says,  any  more  than  what  he 
does,  can  remain  concealed.  His  thoughts  are 
not  his  own ;  however  he  may  endeavour  to  keep 
them  locked  up  in  his  bosom,  the  prying  eye  of 
those  who  surround  him,  will  watch  every 
avenue  through  which  they  may  pierce  into  that 
recess,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  human 
being  to  stand  perpetually  on  his  guard. 

Is  this  an  enviable  condition  ?  Nothing  but  the 
prospect  of  acting,  so  as  to  preserve  his  cha- 
racter unsullied,  can  possibly  reconcile  an  up- 
right man  to  so  anxious  a  charge.  Nothing, 
therefore,  should  more  profoundly  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  a  prince,  whose  destiny  calls  him 
to  a  throne,  than  the  care  to  learn  and  the. de- 
termination faithfully  to  perform,  the  duties  of 
the  arduous  function  imposed  upon  him. 

The  discharge  of  those  duties  appears  an  easy 
task  only  to  such  as  are  unworthy  of  it.  Who- 
ever uufeignedly  feels  for  the  honour  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country  which  he  is  bom  to  govern, 
will  view  his  own  situation  with  an  eye  of  dif- 
fidence  and  modesty ;  at  the  same  time,  his 
heart  will  glow  with  a  salutary  warmth  for  its 
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mterest,  and  his  mind  will  incessanfly  be  em- 
ployed in  searching  the  means  to  advance  it. 

We  have  been  excited  to  these  reflections  by 
a  review  of  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  majesty 
on  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  which  was  a 
proclamation  ordered  by   him   to  be  issued 
agamfit  vice  and  immorality.    This  memorable 
proclamation  was  intended  to  encourage  the 
religion  and  virtue  of  his  people,  and  to  dis- 
courage vice  and  every  species  of  profligacy. 
The  king  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
laxity  of  morals,  which  pervaded  all  classes  of 
Ae  community,  and  of  the  total  disregard  of« 
and  inattention  to  the  performance  of  every  re- 
ligious duty.    He  was  conscious  that  in  order 
to  render  a  people  prosperous  and  happy,  the 
first  object  of  its  governors  should  be,  not  only 
to  shew^  a  proper  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  their  moral  nature,  but  also  that  it  becomes 
duty   incumbent    upon  themselves,  to  check 
the  growing  influence  of  irreligion  and  immo- 
rality, by  the  powerful  force  of  example.    It  is 
in  the  power  of  a  kiiig  to  call  forth  a  love  of 
virtue  amongst  his  subjects,  by  manifesting  it 
in  himself.    The  welfare  of  a  state  demands 
that  its  moral,  religious,  and  civil  institutions  of 
every  kind  should  be  held  sacred,  and  guarded 
with  a  dragon  8  care,  firom  every  species  of  in- 
novation or  subversion ;    and  well  is  it  for  that 
country  where  the  monarch  himself  not  only 
pays  due  reverence  to  those  institutions,  t)ut 
from  the  throne  calls  upon  the  people  to  follow 
his  example. 
The  foUoveing  is  the  proclamation  alluded  to  : 

By  the  KING, 

A  Proclamation  for  the  encouragement  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  for  preventing  and  punishing  of  vice, 
profaneness,  and  immorality, 

&BOR6E  R. 

We  most  seriously  and  religiously  considering,  that  it 
is  an  indispensable  duty  on  us  to  be  careful  above  all 


other  things,  to  preserve  and  advance  the  honour  and 
service  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  discourage  and  suppress 
all  vice,  profoneness,  debauchery,  and  immorality,  which 
are  so  highly  displeasing  to  God,  so  great  a  reproach  to 
our  religion  and  government,  and  (by  means  of  the  fre- 
quent ill  examples  of  the  practices  thereof)  have  so  fatal 
a  tendency  to  the  corruption  of  toany  of  our  loving  sub- 
jects, otherwise  religiourfy  and  virtuously  disposed, '  and 
which  (if  not  timely  remedied)  may  justly  draw  down*  the 
Divine  vengeance  on  us  and  our  kingdoms:  we  also 
humbly  acknowledging,  that  we  cannot  expect  the  bless- 
,ing  and  goodness  of  Almighty  God  (by  whom  kings 
reign,  and  on  which  we  entirely  rely)  to  make  our  reign 
happy  and  prosperous  to  ourself  and  to  our  people, 
^thout  a  religious  observance  of  God's  holy  laws :  to 
the  intent  thereof  that  religion,  piety,  and  good  manners 
may  (according  to  our  most  hearty  desire)  flourish  and 
increase  under  our  administration  and  government,  we 
have  thought  fit,  by  the  advice  of  oui*  privy  council,  to 
issue  this  our  royal  proclamation,  and  do  he"«$by  declare 
our^  royal  purpose  and  resolfition  to  discountenance  and 
punish  all  manner  of  vice,  profaneness,  and  immorality, 
m  all  piBrsons  of  whatsoever  degree  or  quality,  within  this 
our  realm,  and  particularly  in  such  as  are  employed 
near  our  royal  person ;  and  that  for  the  encouragement 
of  religion  and  morality,  we  will,  iipon  all  occasions,* 
distinguish  persons  of  piety  and  virtue,  by  marks  of  our 
royal  favour.  And  we  do  expect  and  require  that  all 
persons  of  honour,  or  in  place  of  authority,  will  give 
good  example  by  their  own  virtue  and  piety,  and  to  their 
utmost  contribute  to  the  discountenancing  persons  of 
dissolute  and  debauched  lives,  that  they,  being  reduced 
by  that  means  to  shame  and  contempt,  for  their  loose 
and  evil  actions  and  behaviour,  may  be  therefore  also 
enforced  the  sooner  to  reform  their  ill  habits  and  prac- 
tices, and  «that  the  visible  displeasure  of  good  men  to- 
wards them  may  (as  for  as  it  is  possible)  supply  what 
the  laws  (probably)  cannot  altogether  prevent.  And  we 
do  hereby  strictly  enjoin  and  prohibit  all  our  loving  sub- 
jects of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  from  playing  on 
the  Lord's-day  at  dice,  cards,  or  any  other  game  what- 
ever, either  in  public  or  private  houses,  or  other  places 
whatsoever;  and  we  do  hereby  require  and  command 
them,  and  every  of  them,  decendy  and  reverently  to 
attend  the  worship  of  God  on  every  Lord's-day,  on  pain 
of  our  highest  displeasure,  and  being  proceeded  against 
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vith  the  utaioirt  rigour  %h$X  rmy  h^  hy  law.    And  for 
the  iBore  effectual  reforming  all  iuch  persons,  who  by 
reason  of  tbeW  dissolute  Uvea  and  oou^er^ations  are  a 
scandal  to  our  kuigdom;  our  furlber  pleasure  is^  aad 
we  do  kereby  strictly  charge   and  command   all  our 
judg^s^  mayors,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all 
other  our    officers   and   ministers,    both   ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  and  all  oth^  our  subjects,  whom  it  may  c6n* 
eerPy  to  hd  very  vigilant,  and  strict  in  the  diacovery, 
and   the  effectual  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all 
persons   who    shall  be  guilty  of    excessive   drinking, 
blasphemy,   profane   swearing    and    cursings  kwdness, 
profanation  of4he  Liord's-day,  or  other  dissolute,  immoral, 
or  disorderly  practices :  and  that  they  take  care  also  effec- 
tually to  suppress  all  public  gaming-houses  and  places, 
and  other  lewd  and  disorderly  houses,  and  to  put  in  exe- 
cution the  statute  made  in  the  "twenty-ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  late  king  Charles  the  Second,  indtuled, ''  An 
<<  act  for  the  betier  observation  of  the  Lord's-day»  com- 
^  monly  called  Sunday :"  and  also  an  act  of  parliament 
made  iti  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign«of  the  late  king  William 
the  Third,  intituled,  *^  An  act  for  the  more  effectual  aop- 
''  pressing  of  Uasphen^y  and  profaneneas  ^  and  all  other 
laws  now  in  force  for  the  punishing  and  suppressing 
any  of  the  vices  aforesaid;   and  also  to  suppress  and 
prevent  all  gaining  whataoevef  in  public  or  private  houses, 
on  the  Ix>rd's-day ;  and  likewise,  that  they  take  effectual 
care  to  prevent  all  persons  keeping  taverns,  chocolate- 
houses,  coffee4iouse8^  or  other  public  houses  whatso- 
ever, from  selling  wines,  chocolate,  coffee,  ale,  beer,  or 
other  liquors,  or  receiving  or  permitting  guests  to  be  or 
remain  in  such  their  houses  in  tho  time  of  divine  service 
on  the  Lord's*day,  as  they  ^ill  answer  it  to  Almighty 
God,  and  upon  pain  of  our  highest  displeasure,    iknd 
for  the  more  effectual  proceeding  herein,  we  do  hereby 
direct  and  command  all  our  judges  of  assizes  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  to  give  strict  charges  at  their  respective 
assizes  and  sessions,  for  the  due  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment of  all  persons  that  riuiU  presume  to  aSend  in  any  of 
the  kinds  aforesaid,  and  also  of  all  persons,  that,  contrary 
to  dieir  duty  shall  be  remiss  or  negligent  in  putting  the 
laws  in  execution ;  and  that  they  do,  at  their  respective 
assizes  and  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  cause  tiiis  our 
royal  proclamation  to  be  publicly  read  in  open  court  im- 
mediately before  the  charge  is  given.    And  we  do  hereby 
further  charge  and  command  every  minister  in  Ms  respec** 


tive  parish-church  or  chapel,  to  read,  or  cause  to  be 
read,  this  our  proclamation,  at  least  four  times  in  every 
year,  immediately  after  divine  service,  and  to  incite  and 
stir  up  their  respective  auditors  to  the  practice  of  piety 
and  virtue,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  immorality  and  pro- 
faneness.  And  to  tlie  end  that  all  vice  and  debauchery 
may  be  prevented,  and  religion  and  virtue  practised  by  all 
officers,  private  soldiers,  mariners,  and  others,  who  are 
employed  iif  our  serpen  by  sea  and  land,  we  do  hereby 
strictly  charge  and  command  all  our  commanders  and 
officers  whatsoever,  that  they  do  take  care  to  avoid  all 
profiineness,  debauchery,  and  other  inmoratities,  »sd 
that  by  their  own  good  and  virtaous  lives  and  conversa- 

ft 

tions,  they  do  set  good  examples  to  all  such  as  are  under 
their  care  and  authority ;  and  likewise  take  care  of  and 
inspect  the  behaviour  of  all  such  as  are  under  them,  and 
punish  ril  those  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  offences 
aforesaid,  as  they  will  be  mswerable  for  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  their  neglect  herein. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Leiceater-honse,  the  31st  day  of 
October,  1760,  and  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 


OOD  SAVE   THE   KINO. 


A  proclamatiou  was  also  issued,  requiring 
all  persons  who  were  in  office  of  authority  or 
government  at  the  decease  of  the  late  king, 
to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  respective 
offices,  aoad  to  take  the  oaths  to  his  present  ma« 
jesty  as  soon  as  convenient, 

A  few  days  after  the  accession  of  his  majesty, 
he  received  the  following  letter  from  the  vene- 
rable bishop  of  London,  the  simple  and  unaf- 
fected sentiments  of  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  feelings  of  his  majesty. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  King. 
Sire,  Nov.  1,  1760. 

Amidst  the  congratulations  that  surround  the  throne, 
permit  me  to  lay  before  your  majesty  a  heart,  which, 
though  oppressed  v;h\i  age  and  infirmity,  is  no  stranger 
to  the  joys  of  my  country. 

When  the  melancholy  news  of  the  late  king's  demise 
reached  us,  it  naturally  led  us  to  consider  the  loss  we 
had  sustained,  and  upon  what  our  hopes  of  futurity  de-^ 
pended.  ^  The  first  part  excited  grief,  and  put  all  the 


tender  pastioBS  into  motion ;  but  the  second  brought  life 
and  spirit  with  it,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  from  every 
face. 

Oh  !  how  graciously  did  the  providence  of  God  pro- 
vide a  successor,  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  government 
in  that  onezpected  event. 

You,  Sir,  are  the  person '  whom  the  people  *  ardently 
desire ;  which  affection  of  theirs  is  happily  returned,  by 
your  majesty's  declared  concern  for  their  prosperity  ;  and 
let  nothing  disturb  this  mutual  consent.  Let  .there  be 
but  one  contest  between  them,  whether  the  king  loves 
the  people  best,  or  the  people  him  :  and  may  it  be  a  long, 
a  very  long  contest,  may  it  never  be  decided,  but  let  it 
remain  doubtful  ,*  and  may  thb  paternal  affection  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  filial  obedience  on  the  other,  be  had  in 
perpetual  remembrance. 

This  will  probably  be  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  trouble 
your  majesty.  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  warmest  wishes 
and  prayers  on  your  behalf.  May  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth « have  you  always  under  his  protection,  and 
direct  you  to  seek  his  honour  and  glory  in  all  you  do  ; 
and  may  you  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  by  an  increase  of 
happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  the  next. 

As  a  proof  that  his  majesty  disliked  all  ful- 
some adulation,  and  particularly  that  high  strain 
of  panegyric  which  characterized  the  discourses 
of  those  divines,  who  were  appointed  to  preach 
before  him,  his  majesty  shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion  to  the  throne,  issued  an  order,  prohibiting 
any  of  the  clergy  who  should  be  called  to  preach 
before  him,  from  paying  him  any  compliment  in 
their  discourses.  This  order  was  occasioned 
by  three  clergymen;  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Nichols, 
Potter,  and  T.  Wilson,  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster, preaching  one  after  the  other  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  eulogizing  his  majesty  in  the  most 
fulsome  t^ms,  for  which  they  expected  to  re- 
ceive, if  not  preferment,  at  least  the.  thanks  of 
the  royal  auditor ;  but  in  this  they  were  most 
egregiously  mistaken,  for  his  majesty,  through 
lord  Mansfield,  expressed  his  severe  displeasure, 
saying,  that  "  he  cara^  to  chapel  to  hear  the 
praises  of  God  and  not  his  own." 
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It  most  however  appear  lingular  to  those,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  strict  attention  which  his 
majesty  paid  to  the  observance  of  the  duties  of 
the  sabbath,  that  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  it  was  the  custom  at  court  to  hold 
the  drawing-rooms  on  a  Sunday.  Thus  on  the 
2d  of  November,  eight  days  after  his  accession, 
he  attended  divine  service  at  the  royal  chapel, 
St*  James's,  and  immediately  after  held  a  draw- 
ing-room at  St.  James's  palace,  and  an  ox4^t 
was  the  same  day  issued,  that  the  drawing* 
rooms  would  be  held  in  future  every  Thursday 

m 

and  Sunday.  It  must  also  be  remarked,  not- 
withstanding the  clamour  which  is  raised  of  the 
degenerate  state  of  the  moral  world  at  this 
period,  especially  in  the  exalted  stations  of 
life,  that  in  whatever  concerns  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  the  court,  at  no  epoch  of  our 
history,  was  a  greater' degree  of  propriety  and 
decorum  manifested  than  at  present.  Court 
drawing-rooms  are  considered  as  the  highest 
assemblage  of  the  nobility  and  the  fashionable 
world,  and  may,  in  some  respects,  be  regarded 
as  splendid  galas.  The  first  drawing-room  of 
George  III.,  was  held  on  the  2d  of  November, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  mourning  for  his  grand- 
father commenced;  the  second  was  held  on  the 
Thursday  following  and  the  third  on  the  Sunday ; 
thus  making  three  drawing-rooms  befoi^  the  in- 
terment of  GeorgelL,  which  did  not  take  place 
till  the  1 1th.  It  is  true  that  his  present  majesty, 
George  IV.  held  a  court  immediately  on  the  de- 
mise of  his  royal  parent,  but  it  was  a  matter  of 
state  necessity,  the  laws  of  the  country  requiring 
it ;  but  the  same  cayse  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
the  drawing-rooms  of  George  III.,  which  were 
usually  held  on  days  on  which  he  had  previously 
attended  divine  worship.  These  circumstances 
are,  however,  merely  mentioned  as  indicative 
of  the  change  of  manners,  and  corroborative  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  degenerated  from  our 
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forefathers  in  our  strict  attention  to  the  religious 
duties  of  the  sabbath. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  about  eight  o'clock, 
the  bowels  of  the  deceased  king  were  privately 
interred  in  king  Henry  VII's  chapel.  A  party  of 
horse  guards  preceded,  who  were  followed  by 
the  lord  chamberlain,  bearing  his  staff  of  office, 
and  other  noblemen  in  two  mourning  coaches, 
with  three  footmen  behind  each  with  flambeaux. 
A  second  party  of  horse-guards  followed ;  after 
which  came  immediately  another  mourning 
coat^h  and  six,  upon  the  front  seat  of  which 
were  two  noblemen,  and  on  the  back  seat  lay 
a  box  rather  long,  covered  with  purple  velvet 
and  gold  nails,  to  which  were  fixed  four  golden 
handles.  The  noblemen  who  attended  having 
alighted,  eight  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  waited 
at  the  abbey  door  to  receive  the  bowels,  put  a 
napkin  through  each  handle,  which  was  sup'- 
ported  by  two  of  them ;  and  the  box  was  th^s 
carried  into  the  chapel,  preceded  by  the  above 
noblemen,  through  the  abbey,  in  which  were 
posted  a  party  of  the  foot- guards ;  and  the  box 
was  deposited  in  the  royal  vault,  the  trumpets 
sounding  a  dead  march  during  the  whole  cere- 
mony. 

On  the  10th,  the  royal  corpse  was  conveyed 
from  Kensington  palace  to  the  prince's  chamber 
near  the  house  of  lords,  and  on  the  subsequent 
day  it  was  interred  according  to  the  following 
ceremonies  : 

The  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Rochford'sL  coach, 
with  six  horses,  several  servants  behind  in  livery,  with 
lighted  torches. 

The  hon.  Mr.  Finch's  coach,  with  two  horses,  one 
servant  behind,  in  liver}',  with  a  torch. 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  chariot,  with 
six  horses,  several  servants  behbd,  in  livery,  with  torches. 

Two  horse  grenadiers,  their  swords  drawn. 

Two  of  the  royal  coaches,  in  mourning,  with  six  horses 
each,  the  servants  behind  in  mourning,  with  torches. 

A  large  party  of  horse  grenadiers. 


A  toyal  coach  lo  mourning,  with  six  horses,  the  ser- 
vants behind  in  mourning,  with  torches. 

The  royal  hearse,  covered  with  purple  velvet,  finely 
ornamented  with  carved  work.  The  royal  arms  being  at 
the  upper  part  on  each  side,  and  adorned  at  the  top  with 
several  crowns.  It  was  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured 
horses,  with  large  purple  velvet  trappings,  and  followed 
by  the  royal  trumpeters  in  their  rich  habits,  sounding  a 
dead  march,  and  a  large  party  of  the  life-guards. 

The  procession  was  closed  by  one  of  the  royal 
coaches  out  of  mourning,  with  the  blinds  up,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  one  servant  behind,  in  a  royal  liverj 
frock,  with  a  torch. 

On  each  side  of  all  the  royal  carriages,  except  the  last, 
a  train  of  men  walked  in  black  cloaks,  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands. 

At  about  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock  the  pro* 
cession  entered  the  Green-park,  from  Hyde- 
park,  and  passed  slowly  on  through  the  Horse- 
guards  to  the  grand  entrance  into  the  house  of 
lords,  where  the  royal  corpse  was  taken  out 
^nd  carried  up  to  the  chamber,  where  it  lay  in 
state  The  concourse  of  people  was  very  great 
on  this  solemn  occasion. 

The  following  inscription,  in  Latin,  was  put 
upon  his  majesty's  coffin : 

Depositum 

Serenissimi,  Potentissimi, 

et  Excellentissimi  Monarclut 

GEORGII SECUNDI, 

Dei  Gratia,    ' 

Magnus  Britannia^  Frandte,  et  Hibemia  Regis, 

lidei  defensoris ; 
Duds  et  Brunsvici  et  Lunenburgi, 
Sacrt  Roniani  Imperii  Archi-thesaurarii 
4r  Principis  Ekctoris.    ■ 
Obiit  25  Die  Octobris,  Anno  Do- 
mini 1760,  JEtatis  sutB  77. 
Regnique  sui  34. 

[Translated.] 

Here  lie  deposited 

The  remains  of  the  most  Serene, 

most   Mighty,  and   most 

Excellent  Monarch, 
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Ill 


GEORGE  die  SECOND, 

By  the  Grace  of  God, 

King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 

Defender  of  the  Faith ; 

Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg, 

Arch -treasurer  and  Prince  Elector  of  the 

Holy  Roman  empire. 

He  died  the  25th  day  of  October, 

in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1760, 

in  the  77th  Year  of  his  Age, 

and  in  the  d4th  Year  of  his  Reign. 

The  day  following,  Tuesday  the  11th,  about 
nine  o'clock,  the  royal  corpse  was  carried  from 
the  prince's  chamber  to  Westminster-abbey, 
and .  interred  in  the  royal  vault  in  Henry  the 
Vllth's  chapel.  The  procession  was  very 
grand  and  solemn,  according  to  the  ceremonial 
following : 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  chief  mourner,  and  his  train  was  borne  by 
the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Bridgewater.  Mi- 
nute guns  were  fired  at  the  Tower  and  Park, 
and  the  bells  in  every  parish  tolled  during  the 
whole  ceremony.  Two  thousand  foot-guards, 
and  250  horse  lined  the  scaffold,  and  kept  off 
the  mob. 

There  was. so  many  thousands  of  spectators, 
ftat  great  numbers  could  not  get  near  enough 
to  see  the  procession,  and  only  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance the  great  light  given  by  the  flambeaux 
and  lamps. 

Knight-marshal's  men  with  black  staves,  two  and  two 

Pages  of  the  presence 

Pages  of  the  back  stairs 

Pages  of  the  bed-chamber 

Yeomen  of  the  robes 

Gentlemen  ushers,  quarter  waitesp 

Pages  of  honour 

Qrooms  of  tbe  privy  chamber 

Gentlemen  ushers  assistants 

Gentlemen  ushers  daily  waiters 

Physicians  to  the  king 

Deputy  derks  of  the  closet 


Equerries  to  his-late  mi^esty 
^Clerks  cmnptroUers  and  clerks  of  the  green  cloth 
•    The  master  of  the  king's  household 
Gentlemen  ushers  of  the  privy  chamber 
King's  counsel  King^s  seijeant 

King's  solicitor  King's  attorney  ' 

Prime  seijeant 
Barons'  younger  sons 
Viscounts'  younger  sons 
Barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  justices  of  both  benches,    i 

according  to  their  seniority 
Lord  chief  barou      Lord  chief  justice  of  common  pleas 

went  as  a  privy-<Kmncillor. 
Master  of  the  rolls        I^rd  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
went  as  privy-  bench,  bebg  a  peer,  walked 

councillor         '  as  such 

Bath  king  at  arms 
Knights  of  the  Bath  not  lords  nor  pnvy-counciUors 
Privy H[K>uncillors  not  peers  of  the  realm 
Barons'  eldest  sons 
Earls'  youngest  sons 
Visco\yits'  eldest  sons 
The  comptroller  of  the  The  treasurer  of  the  king's 

king's  household  household 

with  ^eir  staves,  and  being  peers,  walked,  as^sUch 

Two  pursuivants 

Barons«of  Ireland 

Barons  of  Great  Britain 

« 

'^Bishops  in  their  rochets  . 

Marquises'  younger  sons 

Earls'  eldest  sons 

A  pursuivant  .  • 

Viscounts  of  Ireland 

Visc9uats  of  Great  Britain 

Dukes'  younger  sons 

Marqueses'  eldest  sons 

One  herald  of  arms 

.  Earls  of  Ireland 

EarU  of  Great  Britain 

Barl  (rf  E£Bngfaam  as  exercising  the  office  of  earl  marshal 

of  England 
Dukes*  eldest  sons 
One  herald  of  arms 

.  Marqueses 
One  herald  of  arms 

Dukes 

One  herald  of  arms 

Dukes  having  great  offices 

Lord  privy^seal 
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Lord  pKside&t  of  th«  council 
Lord 'archbishop  of  York  (no  txain  IxMrne) 
Lord  keeper  bearing  the  purse,  (no  train  borne  nor  mace 
V  carried) 

Lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (no  train  borne) 
No^y  king  of  arms 
Master  of  the  horse 
Second  gen-  r     Clamicieux  king  of  arms    ^  First  gentle- 
tlemanusherJ  carrying  the  crown  vman  usher 

in  waitbg.     (^  on  a  purple  velvet  cushion  J  in  waiting. 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  household  with  his  white  staff. 


way  was  railed  in  on  both  sides,  and  floored 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  was  covered  with  an 
awning,  with  black  baize  on  the  floor,  and  under 
the  awning ;  and  the  whole  way  to  the  abbey,, 
and  in  the  abbey,  to  the  steps  leading  to  king 
Henry  the  Vllth's  chapel,  was  lined  on  each 
side  with  foot  guards. 

The  procession  having  entered  the  church, 
passed  along  down  to  the  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  then  crossed  to  the  south  aisle,  and 
from  thence  to  the  said  steps,  and  there  fell  off 
on  each  side,  until  the  judges,  the  knights  of  tjbe 
bath,  the  privy-councillors,  the  peers,  the 
body,  and  chief  mourners,  #•<;.,  were  placed  in 
king  Hen^Y  the  Vllth's  chapel. 

At  the  entrance  within  the  church,  the  dean 
and  prebendaries  in  their  copes,  attended  by 
the  choir,  all  having  wax  tapers  in  their  hands, 
received  the  royal  body,  and  fell  into  the  pro- 
cession just  before  Clarencieux  king  of  arms, 
and  so  proceeded  singing  into  king  Henry  the 
VHth's  chapel,  where  the  body  was  deposited 
on  tressels,  (the  crown  and  cushion  being  laid 
at  the  head)  and  the  canopy  held  over  it  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  while 
the  service,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  read  by  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  dean  of  Westminster ;  and  the  chief 
mourner,  and  his  two  supporters,  were  seated 
on  chairs  placed  for  them  at  the  head  of  the 
corpse;  and  the  lords  assistants  seated  on 
stools  on  each  side ;  and  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber, ^c,  were  a^eated ;  and  the  peers  and 
others  took  their  seats  in  the  stalls  on  each 
side  of  the  ,choir. 

When  the  part  of  the  service  before  the  in- 
terment was  read,  the  royail  corpse  was  carried 
to  the  vault,  preceded  b^Hhe  lord  chamberlain 
The  procession  went  frpm  the  prince's  cKam- 1  of  the  household,  the  chief  mourner,  his  sup- 


Supporters  of 

the  pall,  three 
dukes 

The  canopy 
borne  bj  gen* 
tlemen  of  the 
privy  cham- 
ber 

Ten  gentle- 
men pension- 
ers with 'their 
axes  reversed 


The 
ROYAL  BODY, 
carried  by  twelve  yeomen 
of  the    guard,    covered 
with  a  large  pall  of  pur- 
ple velvet,    lined   with 
purple  silk,   and  with 
a  nne  Holland  sheet, 
adorned  with  ten 
large  escutcheons 
of  the  imperial 
arms  painted  on 
satin,  under 
a  canopy 
of  purple 
veWet. 


Supporters  of 
the  pall,  three 
dukes 

The  canopy 
b^me  by  gen- 
tlemen of  the 
privy  cham- 
ber 

Ten  gentle- 
men pension- 
era  with  their 
axes  reversed 


Gentleman    f  Garter  principal  king  ofl  GenUeman  usher  of 


usher 


arms 


f  the  black  rod,  the 
J   rod  reversed 


Supporter  to  the  f-     ""^e  chief  mourner,     ")  Supporter  to  the 

chief  mourner  J  «»  *^  ^°™«  ^y  ^^^  [  chief  mourner, 

J  dukes,  assisted    by    the  ( 

^       vice-chamberlain 


a  duke 


I 


a  duke 


Two  dukes  and  fourteen  earls,  assistants  to  the  chief  mourner 

First  gentleman  usher  of  the  privy-chamber 

Groom  of  the  stole 

Lords  of  the  bed-chamber 

Second  gentleman  usher  of  the  privy-chamber 

The  master  of  the  robes 

The  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber 

The  remaining  part  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners 

with  their  axes  reversed 
Yeomen  of  the  guard  to  close  the  ceremony. 


ber  through  the  Old  Palace-yard,  on  foot,  to 
the  great  north -door  of  the  abbey;  and  the 


porters  and  assistants  following,  Garter  going 
•  before  them,  and  the  white-staff  officers  of  his 
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late  majesty's  household,  who  placed  themselves 
near  the  Tault. 

The  royal  corpse  being  interred,  the  dean  of 
Westminster  went  on  with  the  office  o^  burial, 
which  ended,  and  an  anthem  sung  in  the  choir. 
Garter,  king  of  arms  proclaimjed  his  late  ma- 
jesty's  style  as  foUoweth : 

Thus  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  out  of  this 
transitory  life  unto  his  Divii^e  mercy,  the  late  most  high, 
most  mighty,  and  most  excellent  monarch,  George  lid, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  sovereign  of  the^most 
noble  order  of  the  garter,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
burg, arch-treasurer  and  elector  of  th^  holy  Roman  empire. 

Let  us  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  and  preserve, 
vrith  long  life,  health,  and  honour,  and  all  worldly  hap- 
piness the  most  high  and  most  excellent  monarch,  .our 
sovereign  lord  George  Illd,  now,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
the  £sith,  and  sovereign  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
garter,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  arch-treasurer 
and  elector  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. — God  save  king 
George  the  Third. 

The  following  anthem,  composed  by  Dr. 
William  Boyce,  master  of  his  majesty's  band 
of  musicians,  was  performed  at  the  funeral. 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God, 
and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them. 

In  the  sight  of  the  unwise,  they  seem  to  die,  but  they 
are  in  peace. 

For  though  they  be  punished  ip  the  sight  ef  men,  ^ct 
is  their  hope  full  of  immortality. 

The  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  like  the  smoke  driven  with 
the  wind,  and  passeth  away  like  a  shadow. 

But  the  righteous  live  for  evermore. 


Now  they  are  numbered  among  the  saints,  and  their 
lot  is  among  the  children  of  men. 

They  shall  receive  a  glorious  kingdom,  and  a  beautiful 

» 

crown  from  the  Lord's  hand. 

As  gold  in  the  furnace  hath  he  tried  them,  and  received 
them  as  burnt-offerings. 

They  shall  judge  the  nations,  and  have  dominion  over 
the  people,  and  their  lord  shall  reign  for  ever. 

They  shall  be  our  guide  unto  death. 

We  subjoin  some  interesting  passages  from 
Horace  Walpole*s  letters.  They  are  written  in 
parts,  with  a  levity  somewhat  discordant  with 
the  sorrow  then  sp  justly  felt  by  all  parties ; 
but  they  contain  also  so  much  that  is  honour- 
able to  the  character  of  our  late  revered  mo- 
narch, that  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting 
them. 

Arltngton-street,  Nov.  4,  1760. 

1  am  not  gone  to  Houghton,  you  see :  my  lord  Orford 
is  come  to  town,  and  I  have  persuaded  him  to  stay 
and  perform  decencies. 

King  George  IL  is  dea^l;  richer  than  sir  Robert 
Brown,  though  perhaps  not  so  rich  as  my  lord  Hard 
wicke*.  He  has  left  50,000/.  between  the  duke,  Emily, 
and  Mary :  the  duke  has  given  up  his  share.  To  lady 
Yarmouth,  a  cabinet  with  the  contents;  they  call  it 
11,000/.  By  a  German  deed,  he  gives  the  duke,  to  the 
value  of  180,000/.,  placed  pn  mortgages  not  immediately 
recoverable!  He  had  once  given  him  twice  as  much 
more,  then  revoked  it,  and  at  last  excused  the  revocation 
on  the  pretence  of  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  but  owns  he 
was  the  best  son  that  ever  lived,  and  had  never  offended 
him — a  pretty  strong  comment  on  the  affair  of  Closter- 
seven.  He  gives  him  besides  all  his-jewels  in  Englaud, 
but  had  removed  all  his  best  to  Hanover,  which  he 
makes  crown-jewels,  and  his  successor  residuary  legatee. 


*  George  II.  was  considered  to  die  immensely  rich,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  property  did  not  amount  to  that  sum  which 
was  currently  reported  at  the  time.  Indeed  it  was  not  generally  known,  that  he  employed  his  surplus  money  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  At  his  accession,  the  revenue  of  Hanover  did  not  exceed 
300,000/.,  but  it  was  increased  by  the  purchase  of  Bremen  and  Verden  by  the  king  for  rather  more  than  500,000/. ;  he  also 
bought  in  for  above  100,000/.  the  revenue,  of  the  postage  of  the  electorate,  which  was  an  hereditary  grant  to  the  counts  of 
Platen:  He  also  paid  30,000/.  for  the  fortress  and  estate  of  Steinhorst;  and  it  was  ccNoaputed  that  he  expended  above  a 
million  sterling  on  the  purchase  of  other  lands  in  his  favourite  electorate* 
11—12.  .  2  I 
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The  duke  too  faas  some  uncounted  cabinets.  My  lady 
Suffolk  has  given  me  a  particular  of  his  jewels,  which 
plainly  amount  to  1 50,000/.  It  happened  oddly  to  my 
lady  Suffolk.  Two  days  before  he  died,  she  went  to  make 
a  visit  at'  Kensington ;  not  knowing  of  the  review,  she 
found  herself  hemmed-in  by  coaches,  and  was  close  to 
him  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  so  many  years,  and  to  my 
lady  Yarmouth,  but  they  did  not  know  her;  it  struck 
her  and  made  her  very  sensible  to  his  death. 

The  changes  hang  back.  Nothing  material  has  b^en 
altered  yet.  Ned  finch,  the  only  thing  my  lady  Yarmouth 
told  the  new  king  she  had  to  ask  for,  is  made  silirveyor  of 
the  roads,  in  the  room  of  sir  Harry  Erskine,  who  is  to 
have  an  old  regiment.  He  excuses  himself  A-om  seeing 
company,  as  favourite  of  the  favourite.  Arthur  is  re- 
moved from  being  clerk  of  the  wine-cellar — a  sacrifice 
to  morality.  The  archbishop  has  such  liopes  of  the 
young  kbg,  that  he  is  never  out  of  the  circle !  He  trode 
upon  the  duke's  foot,  on  Sunday,  in  the  haste  of  his  zeal« 
The  duke  said  to  him,  **  My  lord,  if  your  grace  is  in  such 
a  hurry  to  make  your  court,  that  is  the  way."  Bon-mots 
come  thicker  than  changes.  Charles  Townshend,  re- 
.ceiving  an  account  of  the  impression  the  king's  death 
had  made,  was  told.  Miss  Cudleigh  cried.  "  What," 
said  he,  "  Oysters'?"  And  last  night,  Mr.  Dauncey, 
asking  George  Selwyn  if  princess  Emily  would  have  a 
guard  ?    He  replied,  '*  Now  and  then  one,  I  suppose." 

Arlington-streetj  Nov.  13, 1760. 

Even  the  honey-moon  of  a  new  reign  don^t  produce 
events  every  day.  There  is  nothing  but  the  common  say- 
ing of  addresses  and  kissing  hands.  The  chief  difficulty 
is  settled :  lord  Gower  yields  the  mastership  of  the  horse 
to  lord  Huntingdon,  and  removes  to  the  great  wardrobe, 
from  whence  sir  Thomas  Robinson  was  to.  have  gone  ipto 
tllis's  place,  but  he  is  saved.  The  city,  however,  have 
a  mind  to  be  out  of  humour ;  a  paper  has  been  fixed  on 
the  Iloyal  Exchange,  with  these  words : — "  No  petticoat 
•government,  no  Scotch  minister,  no  lord  George  Sack- 
ville ;"  two  hints  totally  unfounded,  and  the  other-scarce 
true.  No  petticoat  ever  governed  less ;  it  is  left  at 
Leicester-house:  lord  George's  breeches  are  as  little 
concerned ;  and  except  lady  Susan  Stuart  and  sir  Harry 
Erskine,  nothing  hasr  yet  been  done  for  any  Scots.  For 
the  king  himself,  he  seems  all  good  nature,  and  wishing  to 
satisfy  every  body ;  all  his  speeches  are  obliging.    I  saw 


hfan  again  yesterday,  and  was  surpqped  to  find  the  levee* 
room  had  lost  so  entirely  the  air  of  the  lion^s  den.  Tliis 
sovereign  don't  stand  in  one  spot,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
royally  on  the  ground,  and  dropping  bits  of  German 
news ;  he  walks  about,  and  sj^aks  to  every  body.  I  saw 
him  afterwards  on .  the  throne,  where  he  is  graceful  and 
genteel,  sits  with  dignity,  and  reads  his  answers  to  ad- 
dresses well;  it  was  the  Cambridge  address  carried  by 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  his  doctor's  gown,  and  looking 
like  the  Medecin  malgre  lui, '  He  had  been  vehemently 
solicitous  for  attendance,  for  fear  my  lord  Westmorland, 
who  vouchsafes  himself  to  bring  the  address  from  Oxfordy 
should  outnumber  him.  Lord  Lichfield,  and  seveod 
other  Jacobites,  have  kissed  hands.  George  Selwyn  says, 
'^  They  go  to  St.  James's,  becauae  now  there  are  so  many 
Sttiarts  there." 

Do  you  know,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  burying 
t'other  night :  I  had  never  seen  a  royal  funeral ;  nay,  I 
walked  as  a  rag  of  quality,-  which  I  found  would  be,  and 
so  it  was,  the  easiest  way  of  seeing  it.  It  is  absolutely 
a  noble  sight.  The  prince's  chamber,  hung  with  purple, 
and  a  quantity  of  silver  lamps  ;  the  coflin  under  a  canopy 
of  purple  velvet,  and  six  vast  chandeliers  of  silver  on 
high  stands,  had  a  very  gpod  effect.  The  ambassador 
from  Tripoli  and  his  son  were  carried  to  see  that  cham- 
ber. The  procession,  through  a  lilie  of  foot-guards, 
every  seventh  man  bearing  a  torch ;  the  horse-guards 
lining  the  outsides,  their  officers  with  drawn  sabres,  and 
crape  sashes,  on  horseback,  the  drums  muffled,  the  fifes, 
bells  tolling,  and  minute  guns— -all  this  was  very  solemn. 
But  the  charm  was  the  entrance  of  the  Abbey,  where  we 
were  received  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  rich  robes,  the 
choir  and  alms-men  bearing  torches ;  the  whole  Abbey 
so  illuminated,  that  one  saw  it  to  greater  advantage  than 
by  day ;  the  tombs,  lon^  aisles,  and  fretted  roof,  all  ap- 
pearing distinctly,  and  with  the  happiest  chiaro  obscuro. 
There  wanted  nothing  but  incense  and  little  chapels  here 
and  there,  with  priests  saying  mass  for  the. repose  of  the 
defunct ;  yet  one  could  not  complain  of  its  not  being 
catholic  enough.  I  had  been  in  dread  of  being  coupled 
with  some  boy  of  ten  years  old  ;  bat  the  heralda  were  not 
very  accurate,  and  I  walked  with  George  Grenville, 
taller  and  older,  to  keep  me  in  countenance.  When  we 
came  to  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  all  solemnity  and  de- 
corum ceased — ^no  order  was  observed ;  people  sat  or 
stood  where  they  could  or  would ;  the  yeomen  of  the 
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guatd  were.cryiiig  out  for  fadp^  oj^unessed  bj  the  ionaense 
weight  of  the  coffin.  The  bishop  read  sadly,  and  blun- 
dered in  the  prayers :  the  fine  chapter,  ^*  Man  that  it  born 
of  a  woman/'  was  chanted,  not  read ;  and  the  anthem, 
besides  beiiig  immeasurably  tedious,  would  have  served 
as  well  for  a'  nuptial.  The  real  serious  part  was  the 
figure  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  he^htened  by  a  thou- 
sand melancholy  circumstances.  He  had  a  dari^-brown 
adonis,  and  a  cloak  of  black  cloth,  with  a  train  of  five 
yards.  Attending  the  ftmeral  of  a  father  could  not  be 
pleasant;  his  leg  extremely  bad,  yet  forced  to  stand 
upon  it  near  two  hours ;  his  £ftce  bloated  and  distorted 
with  hia  late  paralytic  stroke,  which  has  aflected  too  one 
of  his  eyes ;  and  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  yault,  into 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  must  himself  so  soon  de- 
scend—»think  how  unpleasant  a  situation  !  Heboreit  all 
with  a  firm  and  unaffected  countenance.  This  grave 
scene  was  fully  c6ntrasted  by  the  burlesque  duke  of 
Newcastle.  He  fell  into  a  fit  of  crying-  th«  moment  he 
came  into  the  chapel,  and  flttng[  himself  back  in  a  stall, 
die  archbishop  hovering  over  him  with  a  smelling-bottle; 
but  in  two  minutes  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  his 
hypocrisy,  and  he  ran  about  the  chq)el  with  his  glass,  to 
spy  who  was  or  was  not  there,  spymg  with  one  hand  and 
mopping  his  eyes  with  the  other.  Then  returned  the 
fear  of  catching  cold  ;  and  the  duke  of  Cumbecland,  who 
was  sinking  with  heat,  felt  himself  weighed  down,  and 
taming  round,  found  it  was  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
stsnding  upon  his  train  to  avoid  the  chill  of  the  marble. 
It  was  very  theatric  to  look  down  into  the  wult  where 
the  coffins  lay,  attended  by  mourners  with  lights.  Cla* 
vering,  the  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  refused  to  sit  up 
with  the' body,  and  was  dismissed-  by  the  king's  order. 

1  have  nothing  more  to  tell'  you  but  a  trifle,  a  very 
trifle.  The  king  of  Prussia  has  totally  defeated  marshal 
Daon.  This,  which  would  have  been  prodi^ons  news 
a  month  ago,  is  nothing  to-day ;  it  only  takes  its  turn 
amoDg  the  questions,  ''  Who  is  to  be  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber ?  What  is  Sir  Thomas  Robmftm  to  have  f  I 
have  been  to  Leicester-fidds  to-day;  the  crowd  was  im- 
moderate ;  I  don't  believe  it  will  contintte  so.  Goo J 
night.  Yours  ever, 

HORACB   WaLPOLB. 

Strawb€rry-hiU,  Monday,  Nov.  24,  1760. 

Unless  I  were  to  send  you  journals,  lists,  catalogues, 
computations  of  the  bodies,  tides,  swarms  of  people  that 


go  to  court  to  present  addressee,  or  fb  be  presented,  I 
can  tell  you  nothing  new.  The  day  the  king  went  to 
the  house  I  was  three  quarters  of  an  houi^  getting  through 
Whitehall :  there  were  subjects  enough  to  set  up  half  a 
dozen  petty  kings;  the  pretender  would  be  proud  to 
reign  over  the  footmen  only;  and,  indeed,  unless  he 
acquires  some  of  them,  he  will  have  no  subjects  left ; 
all  their  masters  flock  to  St.  James's ;  and  the  palace  is 
so  thronged  that  I  will  stay  till  some  people  are  discon- 
tented. The  first  night  the  king  went  to  the  play,  which 
was  civilly  on  a  Friday,  not  on  the  opera  nighty  as  he 
used  to  do,  the  whole  audience  sung  ''  God  save  the 
King,"  in  chonis.  For  the  first  act  the  press  was  so 
great  at  the  door,  that  no  ladies  could  go  to  the  boxes, 
and  only  the  servants  appeared  there,  who  kept  places  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  second  a£t  the  whole  mob  broke  in, 
and  seated  themselves :  yet  all  this  zeal  is  not  likely  to 
last,  though  he  so  well  deserves  it.  Seditious  papers 
are  again  stuck  up ;  one  t'  other  day  in  Westmmster- 
hull  declsured  against  a  Saxe-Gothan  princess.  The 
archbishop,  who  is  never  out  of  the  drawing-room,  hi^ 
great  hopes  from  die  king's  goodness,  that  he  shall  make 
s'^mething  of  him — that  is,  something  bad  of  him.  On 
the  address,  Pitt  and  his  zany  Beckford  quarrelled,  on 
the  latter's  calling  the  campaign  languid.  ♦  ♦  *  *.  This 
is  a  very  brief  letter  ;  I  fear  this  reign  will  soon  furnish 
longerl  When  the  last  king  could  be^  beloved,  a  young 
man  with  a  good  heart  has  little  chance  of  being  so. 
Moreover,  I  have  a  maxim,  that  the  extinction  of  party  is 
the  origin  of  faction*    Good  night. 

Yours  ever,  \ 

.  Horace.Walpolb. 

The  cost  of  the  wax-lights,  lamps,  and 
torches  used  in  Westminster-hall,  the  Abbey, 
and  the  exterior  scaffolding  at  the  funeral, 
amounted  to  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  whole 
expense  thereof  exceeded  60,000/.  Upwards 
of  two  hundred  performers  vocal  and  instru- 
mental attended. 

« 

The  attention  of  the  country  was  now  directed 
to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which,  after  a 
short  prorogation,  assembled  on  the  ISth.  All 
parties  were  on  the  alert,  eager  to  ascertain  the 
line  of  politics  which  his  majesty  would  adopt. 
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and  whether  the  sentiments  of  his^  first  speech 
breathed  a  desire  to  continue  the  war,  or  to  bring 
it  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

His  majesty  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  at- 
tended in  the  state  coach  by  the  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, master  of  the  horse,  and  the  earl  of 
Bute,  groom  of  the  stole.  The  concourse  of 
people,  of  all  descriptions,  was  unprecedented ; 
and  it  was  generally  remarked,  that  on  no 
similar  occasion  had  the  crowd  been  so  great, 
nor  did  the  people  ever  appear  so  unanimous  in 
testifying  their  applause.  His  majesty  was 
pleased  to  express  his  satisfaction,  both  in  his 
countenance  and  behaviour,  by  bowing  from  each 
window  several  times  as  he  passed  along.  Her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  royal  family,  were  in  the 
octagon-room,  at  Garlton-house,  which  looks 
into  the  park,  to  see  his  majesty. 

Being  seated  on  the  throne,  his  majesty,  un- 
der evident  symptoms  of  embarrassment,  but 
which  he  overcome  in  a  short  time,  delivered 
the  following  memorable  speech  ;  a  speech 
which  should  ever  be  regarded  by  Englishmen, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its 
sentiments,  but  what  is  of  still  greater  import, 
as  exhibiting  a  faithful  picture  of  the  corre- 
sponding conduct  of  him  who  delivered  it. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen. 
The  just  concern  which  1  have  felt  in  my  own  breast 

on  the  sudden  death  of  the  late  kmg,  my  royal  grand- 
father, makes  me  not  doubt,  but  you  must  all  have  been 
deeply  affected  with  so  severe  a  loss.  The  present  cri" 
tical  and  difficult  conjuncture  has  made  this  loss  the  more 
sensible,  as  he  was  the  great  support  of  that  system,  by 
which  alone  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  weight  and 
influence  of  these  kingdoms  can  be  preserved,  and  gave 
life  to  measures  conducive  to  those  important  ends. 

I  need  not  tell  you  the  addition  of  weight  which  im- 
mediately falls  upon  me,  in  being  called  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  free  and  powerful  country  at  such  a  time, 
and  under  such  circumstances.  My  consolation  is  in  the 
uprightness  of  my  own  intentions,  your  faithful  and  united 


assistance,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  our  joint  en- 
deavours, which  I  devoudy  implore. 

Bom  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name 
of  Briton ;  and  die  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will 
ever  consist  in  promoting  the  welfiire  of  a  people,  whose 
loyalty  and  warm  affection  to  me,  1  consider  as  the 
greatest  and  most  permanent  security  of  my  throne ;  and 
I  doubt  not,  but  their  steadiness  in  those  principles  will 
equal  the  firmness  of  my  invariable  resolution  to  adhere  • 
to,  and  strengthen  this  excellent  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  and  to  maintain  the  toleration  inviolable.  The 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  my  loving  subjects  are 
equally  dear  to  me  with  the  most  valuable  prerogatives 
of  my  crown ;  and  as  the  surest  foundation  of  the  whole, 
and  the  best  means  to  draw  down  the  Divine  favour  on 
my  reign,  it  is  my*  fixed  purpose  to  countenance  and  en« 
courage  the  practice  of  true  religion  and  virtue. 

I  reflect,  with  pleasure,  on  the  successes,  with  which 
the  British  arms  have  been  prospered  this  last  summer. 
The  total  reduction  of  the  vast  province  of  Canada,  with 
the  city  of  Montreal,  is  of  the  most  interesting  coose* 
quence,  and  must  be  as  heavy  a  blow  to  my  enemies,  as 
it  is  a  conquest  glorious  to  us ;  the  more  glorious,  be- 
cause effected  almost  without  effusion  of  blood,  and 
with  that  bamanity  which  makes  an  amiable  part  of  the 
character  of  thb  nation. 

Our  advantages  gained  ifi  the  East  Indies  have  been 
signal ;  and  must  gready  diminish  the  strength  and  trade 
of  France  in  those  parts,  as  well  as  procure  the  most 
solid  benefits  to  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  my  sub- 
jects. 

In  Germany,  where  the  whole  French  force  has  been 
employed,  the  cpmbined^army  under  the  wise  and  able 
conduct  of  my  general,  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
has  not  only  stopt  their  progress,  but  has  gained  advan- 
tages over  them,  notwithstanding  their  boasted  supe- 
riority,  and  their  not  having  hitherto  come  to  a  general 
engagement. 

My  good  brother  and  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  although 
surrounded  with  numerous  armies  of  enemies,  has,  with 
a  magnanimity  and  perseverance  almost  beyond  example, 
not  only  withstood  their  various  attacks,  but  has  obtained 
very  considerable  victories*  over  them. 

Of  these  events  I  shall  say  no  more  at  this  time,  be- 
cause the  nature  of  the  war  in  those'  parts  has  kept  the 
campaign  there  still  depending.^ 
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As  my  navy  is  the  prificipal  article  of  our  national 
strength,  it  gives  me  much  satisfaction  to  receive  it  in 
such  good  -condition  ;  whilst  the  fleet  of  France  is  vreak- 
ened  to  such  a  degree^  that  the  small  remains  of  it  have 
continued  blocked  up  by  my  ships  in  their  own  ports ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  French  trade  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb ;  and  with  joy  of  heart  I  see  the  commerce  of  my 
kingdoms^  that  great  source  of  our  riches^  and  fixed  ob- 
ject of  my  never-failing  care  and  protection,  flourishing 
to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  former  war. 

The  valour  and  intrepidity  of  my  ofiicefs  and  forces, 
both  at  sea  and  land^  have  been  distinguished  so  much  to 
the  glory  of  this  nation,  that  1  should  be  wanting  in  jus- 
tice to  them,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  it.  This  is  a 
merit  which  I  shall  constantly  encourage  and  reward  ; 
and  I  take  this  occasion  to  declare,  that  the  zealous  and 
useful  service  of  the  militia,  in  the  present  arduous  con- 
juncture is  very  acceptable  to  me. 

In  this  'state  I  have  found  things  at  my  accession  to  the 
throne  of  my  ancestors  ;  happy,  in  viewing  the  prosper- 
ous part  of  it ;  happier  still  should  I  have  been,  bad  I 
found  my  kingdoms,  whose  true  interest  I  have  entirely 
al  heart,  in  full  peace :  but  since  the  ambition,  injurious 
eticroachments,  and  dangerous  designs  of  my  enemies, 
rendered  the  war  both  just  and  necessary,  and  the  gene- 
rous overture,  made  last  winter,  towards  a  congress  for 
a  pacification,  has  not  yet  produced  any  suitable  return, 
I  am  determined,  with  your  cheerful  and  powerful  assist- 
ance, to  prosecute  this  war  with  vigour,  in  order  to  that 
desirable  object,  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon  us  to  be  early 
prepared ;  and  I  rely  upon  your  zeal  and  hearty  concur- 
rence to  support  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  rest  of  my 
allies,  and  to  make  ample  provision  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  as  the  only  me^ns  to  bring  our  enemies  to  equitable 
terms  of  accommodation. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons. 

The  greatest  uneasiness  which  I  feel  at  this  time,  is  in 
considering  the  uncommon  burdens,  necessarily  brought 
upon  my  faithful  subjects.  I  desire  cHily  such  supplies 
as  shall  be  requisite  to  prosecute  the  war  with  advantage, 
be  adequate  to  the  necessary  services ;  and  that  they  may 
be  provided  for  in  the  most  sure  and  effectual  manner* 
You  may  depend  up^n  the  faithful  and  punctual  applica* 
tioo  of  what  shall  be  granted.  1  have  ordered  the  pro* 
per  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you  c 
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and  also  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  expenses,  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  different  and  remote  operations, 
have  been  uuavoidflbly  incurred. 

It  is  with  peculiar  reluctance  that  1  am  obliged,  at 
such  a  time,  to  mention  any  tiling  whieh  personally  re- 
gards myself.  But,  as  the  grant  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  civil  list  i-evenues  is  now  determined,  I  trust  in  your 
duty  and  affection  to  me,  to  make  the  proper  provision 
for  supporting  my  civil  government  with  honour  and 
dignity.  On  my  part,  you  may  be  assured  of  a  regular 
and  be<ioming  economy. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  you.  From  your 
resolutions  the  Protestant  interest  hopes  for  prctection, 
as  well  as  all  our  friends  for  the  preservation  of  their  in- 
dependency ;  and  our  enemies  fear  the  final  disappoint- 
ment of  their  ambitious  and  destructive .  views.  Let 
these  hopes  and  fears  be  confirmed  and  augmented  hj 
the  vigour,  unanimity,  and  despatch  of  our  proceedings. 

In  this  expectation  I  am  the  more  encouraged,  by  a 
pleasing  circumstance,  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  auspicious  omens  of  my  reign.  That  happy  ex- 
tinction of  divisions,  and  that  union  and  good  harmony 
which  continue  to  prevail  amongst  my  subjects,  afford 
me  the  most  agreeable  prospect.  The  natural  disposi- 
tion and  wish  of  my  heart  are  to  cement  and  promote 
them  ;  and  I  promise  myself  that  nothing  will  arise  on 
your  part  to  interrupt  or  disturb  a  situation  so  essential 
to  the  true  and  lasting  felicity  of  this  great  people. 

This  gracious  speech  of  the  sovereign  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty 
which  it  so  justly  merited,  and  both  houses 
voted  the  address  unanimously. 

The  following  addresses  of  the  lords  and 
commons  were  presented  to  his  majesty  on 
the  19th. 

The  humble  Jddre$9,  of  thi  Might  Hon.  the  LordM  iSjpt- 
riiual  and  Temporal  in  Parlwnent  ^ammbUd,  No- 
vember 18,  17^0. 

Most  gracious  sovereign. 

We  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  pariiament  assembled, 

« 

beg  leave  to  return  your  majesfy  our  humble  thanks  for 
your  most  gracious  speech  from  the  throne. 
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On  this  first  occasion  of  approaching  your  royal  per- 
son, permit  us  to  express  our  unfeigned  sorrow  for  the 
severe  and  afflicting  loss,  which  not  only  this  nation,  but 
all  Europe  has  sustained  in  the  sudden  death,  of  our  late 
excellent  and  Aiost  gracious  sovereign,  your  majesty's 
illustrious  grandfather.  The  long  experience  which  we 
bad  of  his  royal  virtues,  the  benignity  of  his  government, 
and  his  uniform  care  of  our  laws  and  liberties,  not  in- 
terrupted  in  any  one  instance,  during  the  course  of  so 
many  years,  demand  from  us  the  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments ;  and  will  make  his  memory  as  dear  to  us  as 
the  height  and  splendour  to  which  he  had  raised  the  great- 
ness of  these  kingdoms  will  render  it  glorious  to  all 
posterity. 

Such  a  loss  could  only  be  repaired  by  your  majesty. 
And  at  the  same  time  that  we  condole  with  your  majesty 
on  this  melancholy  event,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  you  our 
most  sincere  congratulations  on  your  happy  accession  to 
the  throne.  As  your  majesty  is  the  rightful  and  imme- 
diate inheritor  of  his  crown,  you  are  so  of  those  virtues 
with  which  he  adorned  it ;  and  which  promise  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  same  blessings  to  these  kingdoms.  It 
fills  our  minds  with  inexpressible  joy  to  see  the  pleasing 
hopes  we  h^d  conceived  from  your  many  princely  and 
amiable  endowments,  and  the  early  demonstrations  of 
your  affection  to  this  country,  so  fully  verified  in  your 
first  declarations  to  your  parliament.  ' 

We  are  penetrated  with  the  condescending  and  en- 
dearing manner  in  which  your  majesty  has  expressed 
your  satisfaction  in  having  received  your  birth  and  edu- 
cation amongst  us.  What  a  lustre  doth  it  cast  upon  the 
name  of  Briton,  when  you,  sir;  are  pleased  to  esteem  it 
amongst  your  glories ! 

The  several  paternal  assurances  which  your  majesty 
has  vouchsafed  to  give  us,  speak  your  resolution  to  be 
the  comnion  father  of  your  people.  No  stronger  proof 
can  be  given  of  it,  than  by. adopting  this  undeniable 
maxim,' that  their  love  is  the  best  security  of  your 
throne.  From  this  principle  will  naturally  flow  the 
strictest  adherence  to  our  excellent  constitution  in  church 
and  stite,  and  the  maintenance  of  that  surest  cement  of 
the  Protestant  interest  in  these  kingdoms,  the  toleration : 
and  we  cannot  but  applaud  your  majesty's  wisdom  and 
piety  in  making  the  encouragement  of  true  religion 
and  virtue  one  of  the  great  foundations  of  your  go- 
vernment. 


We  adore  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  the  signal 
successes  with  which  we  have  been  blessed  this  last  sum- 
mer. The  reduction  of  the  extensive  province  of  Ca- 
nada, with  the  city  of  Montreal,  is  au  event  of  the 
highest  importance  in  every  view;  and  it  is  no  small 
addition  to  the  glory  resulting  from  it,  to  have  shown, 
that  where  the  British  arms  carry  conquest,  they  carry 
protection.  ' 

We  look  upon  the  great  advantages  gained  in  the  East 
Indies,  as  highly  beneficial  to  the  trade  of  these  king- 
doms. And  we  have  the  justest  sense  of  the  happy 
consequences  derived  to  the  operations  of  Great  Britain 
in  particular,  as  well  as  to  the  common  cause  in  general, 
from  the  wise  conduct  of  prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick. After  what  the  enemy  had  before  experienced 
from  his  abilities,  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  should 
not  come  to  a  decisive  engagement 

The  magnanimity  and  perseverance  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  will  not  only  be  the  admiration  of  the  present 
age,  but  of  posterity ; ,  and  the  noble  stand  made,  and  the 
victories  obtained  by  that  prince,  must  be  the  strongest 
'motives  to  the  powers  engaged  against  him,  to  concur 
in  the  proper  measures  to  restore  the  tianquillity  of 
Europe. 

The  judicious  sentiments  which  your  majesty  has  de- 
clared to  us  concerning  your  royal  navy,  and  the  com- 
merce of  your  subjects,  are  truly  worthy  of  a  British 
monarch,  resolved  to  improve  our  natural  strength,  and 
most  valuable  resources.  The  weakening  of  the  French 
force  by  sea,  to  so  great  a  degree,  and  the  low  state  to 
which  their  trade  is  reduced,  we  esteitm  amongst  the 
most  soli<l  benefits  accruing  to  this  nation  from  the  ex- 
pensive efforts  made  this  war. 

Your  majesty's  regard  for  public  merit  jJiines  forth 
in  the  generous  notice,  which  you  are  pleased  to  take,  of 
the  valour  and  intrepidity  of  your  officers  and  forces  by 
sea  and  land.  They  are  equally  conducive  to  ihe  safety 
jind  glory  of  our  country ;  and  your  gracious  acceptance 
of  the  service  of  the  militia,  as  being  useful  in  tho  pre* 
sent  arduous  conjuncture,  will  be  a  great  encouragement 
to  their  zeal. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  thankfully  acknowledge  your 
majesty's  tender  consideration  for  your  people,  in  your 
wishes  to  hafo  found  your  kingdoms  in  full  peace,  we 
cannot  but  admire  your  wisdom  in  the  comprehensive 
sense  you  have  expressed  of  the  causes  and  necessity  of 
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the  present  war*    We  are  convinced  that  your  majestjr's 
humane  disposition  makes  you  lament  the  calamities  of 
it ;  w  hilst  your  greatness  of  Hiind  has  determined  you  to 
pursue  it  with  vigour,  in  order  to  a  safe  and  honourable 
peace,  so  desirable  not  only  to  your  own  subjects,  but  to 
all  Europe.     Animated  by  that  duty  which  we  owe  your 
majesty,  andi>y  our  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interests  of 
these  kingdoms,  we  give  your  majesty  the  strongest  as- 
surances^ that  we  will  cheerfully  support  you  in  prose- 
cuting the  war ;  assist  the  kihg  of  Prussia,  and  the  rest 
of  your  allies ;  and  heartily  concur  in  all  such  measures, 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  your  majesty  and 
dominions,  and  for  the  other  national  and  important  ends 
which  you  have  so  fully  laid  before  us. 

The  anxiety,  which  your  majesty  has  so  early  de- 
,  dared,  for  the  uncommon  burdens  of  your  people  de- 
mands our  sincerest  thanks.  Your  tender  concern  will 
be  an  inducement  to  bear  them  the  more  cheerfully,  and 
a  pledge  to  your  faithful  subjects,  that  they  shall  be  re- 
lieved from  them  as  soon  as  the  public  security  will,  in 
sound  policy,  admit. 

These  many  eminent  proofs  of  your  majesty^s  good- 
ness, and  of  your  fixed  attention  to  our  happiness,  call 
upon  us  for  the  warmest  returns  of  duty,  gratitude,  aud 
affection,  to  your  sacred  person  and  government.  Our 
loyalty  and  fidelity  are  inviolable.  Our  resolution  to 
maintain  your  undoubted  title  to  this  imperial  crown,  and 
the  Protestant  Succession  in  your  illustrious  house,  at 
the  hazard  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  is  never  to  be 
shaken.  Happy  shall  we  be  in  every  instance,  ^whereby 
we  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  glory,  prosperity, 
and  ease  of  your  reign.  Your  majesty's  prudence,  and 
the  benevolence  of  your  royal  heart,  have  pointed  out  to 
Q8  the  most  agreeable  means  of  promoting  these  ends,  by 
so  strongly  inculcating  the  continuance  of  that  union  and 
good  harmony,  which  sub9ist  amongst  your  people.  In 
doing  this,  your  majesty  has  set  an  inviting  and  powerful 
example  to  all  your  subjects,  which  we  are  determined 
to  follow,  by  performing  every  thing  on  our  part  to 
strengthen  ^nd  improve  this  happy  situation. 

His  majesty's  most  gracious  answer : 

My  lords, 
I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  this  very  loyal  and 
dutiful  address.     Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me, 
than  your  unanimous  concurrence  in  the  sj^^eral  weighty 


matters  which  .1  laid  before  you.  Tlie  assurances  you 
give  me  of  your  fidelity  and  affection  to  my  person  and 
government,  and  of  your  zeal  for  the  true  interest  of 
your  country,  and  for  the  suppoft  of  my  allies,  afford 
me  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  ^  will  have  the  best 
effect  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  shall  be  my  constant 
endeavour  to  answer  the  expectations  which  jou  have 
formed  of  my  reign. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 

King.  *    ' 

Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

We  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled, 
approach  your  royal  presence,  to  express  the  deepest 
sense  of '  the  great  and  severe  loss  which  your  majesty 
and  these  kingdoms  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  your 
majesty's  royal  grandfather,  our  late  most  excellent  sove- 
reign ;  the  memory  of  whose  just  and  prosperous  reign 
will  be  held  in  reverence  by  latest  posterity. 

We  beg  leave  to  congratulate  your  majesty  on  your 
happy  accession  to  the  throne,  the  only  consideration 
that  can  alleviate  our  grief  for  such  a  loss.  The  know- 
ledge of  your  majesty's  royal  virtues,  wisdom,  and  firm- 
ness, opens  to  your  faithful  subjects  the  fairest  prospect 
for  their  future  happiness  at  home,  and  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  weight  and  influence  of  your  majesty's 
crown  abroad,  so  essentially  necessary,  in  this  arduous 
and  critical  conjuncture,  for  the  preservation  of  that 
system,  upon  which  the  liberty  of  Europe  depends.    , 

We  return  your  majesty  our  humble  thanks  for  your 
most  gracious  speech  from  the  throne ;  add  acknowledge, 
with  the  liveliest  sentiments  of  duty,  gratitude,  and  exul- 
tation of  mind,  those  most  affecting  and  animating  words 
of  our  most  gracious  sovereign :  That,  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  this  country,  he  glories  in  the  name  of  Briton. 
Aud  we  offer  to  your  majesty  the  full  tribute  of  our 
hearts,  for  the  warm  expressions  of  your  truly  royal  and 
tender  affection  towards  your  people.  We  venerate 
and  confide  in  those  sacred  assurances  of  your  majesty's 
firm  and  invariable  resolution  to  adhere  to,  and  strengthen, 
this  excellent  constitution  in  church  and  state ;  to  main- 
tain the  toleration  inviolate;  and  protect  your  faithful 
subjects  in  that  greatest  of  human  blessings,  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  their  religious  and  civil  rights. 

Permit  us  to  congratulate  your  majesty  on  the  various 
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successes,  which  under  the  protection  of  God  have 
attended  the  British  arms  during  the  la^t  summer ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  reduction  of  Montreal^  a^^d  the  entire 
province  of  Canada ;  a  conquest  equally  important  and 
glorious,  achieved  with  intrepidity,  and  closed  with 
humanity,— th6  genuine  attributes  of  that  British  spirit, 
which,  under  the  benign  auspices  of  your  majesty,  will, 
we  trust,  continue,  by  the  divine  assistance,  to  give  addi- 
tional lustre  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain. 

This  valuable  and  extensive  acquisition,  joined  to  the 
signal  advantages  gained  in  the  East  Indies ;  the  flou- 
rishing  state  of  'our  commerce ;  the  respectable  con- 
dition of  your  majesty's  navy,  by  which  the  remains  of 
the  enemy's  fleet,  continue  blocked  up  in  their  harbours, 
whilst  their  trade  is  almost  annihilated,  are  considerations 
which  iill  our  hearts  with  the  most  pleasing  hopes,  that 
j^pur  majesty  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  prosecute  this 
5U8t  and  necessary  war,  to  that  great  and  desira'ble  object 
of  establishing,  in  conjunction  with  your  allies,  a  safe, 
honourable,  and  lasting  peace. 

We  see,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  that  the  progress 
of  the  French  armies  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  their 
superiority  of  numbers  has  been  stopt,  and,  to  the  honour 
of  your  majesty's  arms,  their  attempts  hitherto  baffled, 
by  the  ^  wise  and  able  conduct  of  his  serene  highness 
prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick. 

When  we  consider  the  stupendous  efforts  made  in 
every  campaign  by  your  majesty's  great  ally,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  in  Silesia,  and  that 
recent  and  glorious  victory  obtained  over  the  army  com- 
manded by  marshal  Daun,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire 
« 

the  invincible  constancy  of  mind,  and  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  genius,  displayed  by  that  magnanimous 
monarch,  to  whom  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult 
situations  have  only  administered  fresh  occasions  for 
glory. 

Our  most  dutiful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  your 
majesty  for  the  mention  which  you  have  so  ^graciously 


officers  and  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  for  the  declaration 
of  your  majesty's  constant  resolution  to  encourage  and 
reward  such  merit;  and  we  return  our  most  humble 
thanks  to  your  majesty,  for  your  favourable  acceptance 
of  the  zealous  and  useful  service  of  tHe  militia  in  the 
present  arduous  conjuncture. 


We  assure  your  majesty,  that  your  faithftd  conimons, 
thoroughly  sensible  of  this  important  crisis;  and  desirous, 
with  the  divine  assistaiice,  to  render  your  majesty's  reign 
successini  and  glorious  in  war,  happy  and  honourable  in 
peace  (the  natural  return  of  a  grateful  people  to  a  gra« 
cious  and  aflx^tionate  sovereign),  will  conenr  in  such 
measures  as  shall  be  requisite  for  the  vigorous  and  effec- 
tual prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  that  we  will  cheerfully 
and  speedily  grant  such  suppHes  as  shall  be  found  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  support  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  the  rest  of  your  majesty's  allies :  firmly 
relying  on  your  majesty's  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice, 
that  they  will  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  will  most 
effectually  answer  the  ends  for  which  they  are  granted, 
and  with  the  utmost  economy  that  the  nature  of  such 
great  and  extensive  operations  will  allow ;  and  that  we 
will  make  such  an  adequate  provision  for  your  majesty's 
civil  government,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  your  crown  with  all  proper  and 
becoming  lustre. 

Your  majesty's  faithful  commons  approach  yv;ur  royal 
person  with  hearts  penejkrated  by  the  warmest  and  liveliest 
sense  of  your  \inbounded  tenderness  and  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  your  people  ;  and  rejoicing  at  the  high  satis- 
faction your  majesty  tak^s  in  the  union  which  so  uni- 
versally  prevails  through<Hit  your  kingdoms.  A  deep 
sense  of  that  national  strength  and  prosperity  visibly 
derived  from  this  salutary  source,  and,  above  all^  your' 
majesty's  approbation,  of  that  happy  union,  and  the 
natural  disposition  and  wish  of  your  royal  heart  to  cement 
and  promote  it ;  are  the  strongest  incentives  to  concord, 
and  the  surest  pledge  of  its  duration.  The  fixed  reso- 
lution which  your  majesty  has  declared,  to  countenance 
and  encourage  the  practice  of  true  religion  and  virtue, 
will,  wc  doubt  not,  prove  the  best  means  of  drawing  down 
the  favour  of  God  upon  a  dutiful  and  united  nation  :  and 
we  shall  never  cease  devoutly  to  offer  up  our  ardent  vows 
to  the  Divine  Providencfe,  that,  as  a  recompense  for  these 


made  of  the  distinguished  valour  and  intrepidity  of  your    royal  tirtues,  your  majesty  may  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a 

free  and  happy  people  ;  and,  that  they,  excited*  by  your 
majesty's  benevolent  care  to  discharge  your  royal  func- 
tion, and  animated  by  gratitude  for  the  enjoyment  of  so 
many  blessings,  may  make  the  due  return,  by  a  constant 
obedience  to  your  laws,  and  by  the  most  steady  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  to  your  person  and  government. 
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S$  Mofesh/i's  most  gracious  Answer. 
Gentlemeo, 
I  return  you  my  cordial  thanks  for  this  most  dutiful 
and  atfectionate  address,  and  for  your  warm  expressions 
of  fideUty  to  my  person,  and  attention  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  my  crown. 

The  unanimous  assurances  that  you  will  make  effec- 
tual and  speedy  provision  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  for  the  support  of  my  allies,  yield  me  the 
truest^satisfiicdon,  and  will,  I  trust,  prove  the  happy 
means  of  reducing  the  enemy  'to  the  terms  of  a  just  and 
honourable  peace.  With  such  zeal  and  harmony  among 
my  people,  I  have  only  to  implore  the  continuance  of  the 
Divine  blessings  on  their  generous  efforts,  and  on  my 
ardent  endeavours  for  the  permanent  felicity  of  my  loving 
subjects* 

St.  Jameses,  Nor.  1«,  1760. 
This  day  the-  following  address  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  was  presented  to  his  majesty  by  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  their  chancellor,  accompanied  by 
the  Rer.  Mr.  Sandby,,  master  of  Magdalen  college,  vice 
chancellor,  the  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  high 
ste^vaixl,  and  several  of  the  nobility,  students  in  the  uni- 
versity ;  the  Inshops  of  Norwich,  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry, Chester,  St  David's,  Chichester,  Peterborough, 
and  Bristol ;  with  a  great  number  of  heads  of  houses, 
doctors,  and  masters  of  arts ;  all  in  their  proper  university 
habits. 

To  the  £mgV  most  excellent  Majesty. 

The  humble  address  of  the  chancellor,  masters  and 
scholars,  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

Most  f;racious  sovereign. 
We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars,  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, lamenting  with  the  sincerest  grief  the  death  of  our 
late  most  gracious  sovereign ;  and  being  truly  sensible  of 
the  blessings  we  eqjoyed  under  his  glorious  reign,  humbly 
beg  lieave  to  approach  your  royal  presence,  to  testify  our 
deepest  concern  for  the  severe  and  most  afflicting  loss, 
which  your  majesty  and  these  kingdoms  have  sustained 
by  that  melancholy  event ;   and  with  hearts  full  of  the 
iiacerest  duty^  and  most  affectionate  zeal,  to  congratulate 
your  flMgesty  on  your  happy  accession  to  the  throne  of 
your  royal  ancestors. 
The  remariuible  prosperity  and  success,  which,  by  the 
11—12.  { 


divine  Providence,  have  beeti  vduchsafed  ta  us,  through 
the  long  and  illustrious  reign  of  your  royal  grandfather ; 
the  acknowledged  lenity,  moderation,  and  wiisdom,  of* 
his  government ;  that  uniform  regard  to  our  laws  and 
constitution,  which  was  the  invariable  rule  of  his  con- 
duct ;  that  constant  and  inviolable  integrity,  with  which 
his  engagements  were  fulfilled ;  that  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion, with  which  his  councils  were  directed ;  as  tiiey  were 
productive  of  the  most  invaluable  blessings,  justly  de- 
mand  the  most  affectionate  remembrance,  and  grateful 
acknowledgments,  of  a  dutifol  and  happy  people. 

We,  of  this  university,  in  particular,  who  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  most  signal  marks  of  his  especial 
favour,  who  have  been  honoured  by  repeated  acts  of 
his  royal  munificence ;  who  have  ever  experienced  the 
continued  support  and  encouragement  of  his  most 
gracious  countenance  and  protection,  can  never  be  so 
unmindful  of  our  duty  and  obligations,  as  not  to  re- 
tain the  most  lively  impressions,  and  on  all  occasions 
testify  the  wannest  sense  of  gratitude  towards  our  royal 
benefactor. 

The  pleasing  hopes,  so  justly  raised  in  us,  by  the  con- 
sideration of  your  majesty's  princely  virtues,  early  im- 
planted, and  successfully  cultivated ;  of  your  eminent 
and  public  regard  to  our  holy  religion,  and  your  well- 
known  affection  for  our  excellent  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  have,  by  your  majesty's  most  gracious  and  sea- 
sonable declaration  in  council,  been  improved  into  tiie 
strongest  confidence,  that  every  thing  dear  and  valuable 
to  us  yrill  be  preserved  in  its  full  extent,  under  your  ma- 
jesty's auspicious  government. 

Engaged  as  we  are  by  every  principle,  of  duty,  we  will 
not  fail  to  offer  up  our  most  devout  and  fervent  prayers, 
that  your  majesty's  gracious  intention  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  to  support  the  dignity  of 
your  crown,  may  be  ever  attended  with  success  ;  that 
the  dreadful  effects  of  the  present  destructive,  though 
necessary  war,  may  be  succeeded  by  the  lasting  blessings 
of  an  honourable  and  happy  peace ;  and  that  your  ma- 
jesty's throne  may  be  ever  fixed  on  that  most  solid  and 
glorious  foundation,  on  which  it  now  stands,  the  united 
affections  of  a  free  and  loyal  people. 

Permit  us,  sir,  with  all  humility,  to  add  our  most 
earnest  and  faithful  assurances  to  your  majesty,  that  your 
university  of  Cambridge,  ever  firmly  united  in  principles 
of  iDyalty  and  affection  to  your  royal  and  illi(strious  £unily. 
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vill  invariably  persevere  in  die  most  dutiful  attachment 
to  your  royal  person  and  government;  and  that  our  zeal- 
ous and  unwearied  endeavours  shall  be  ever  employed  to 
impress  deeply  no  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation^  in- 
trusted to  our  care,  the  most  smcere  and  awful  reverence 
for  our  religion  ;  the  most  zealous  regard  for  that  happy 
government  under  which  we  live ;  and  the  truest  senti- 
ments of  allegiance,  fidelity,  and  affection  to  your  sacred 
majesty ;  that  so,  under  the  setded  influence  of  these  good 
principles,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  your  majesty's  councils, 
the  blessings  which  we  now  enjoy,  may  be  perpetuated 
under  the  government  of  your  royal  and  august  house. 
Given  under  our  common  seal,  this  10th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1760. 

•  To  which  address  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  give  this  most  gracious  answer : 

I  thank  you  for  this  very  dutiful  and  loyal  address. 
The  zeal  and  affection  you  shew  to  my  person,  family, 
and  government,  and  the  assurance  you  give  me  of  edu- 
cating the  youth  under  your  care,  in  a  due  reverence  to 
our  most  holy  religion,  and  in  the  principles  of  zeal  and 
affection  to  our  happy  establishment  in  church  and  state, 
fltre  most  acceptable  to  me,  and  oannot  fail  of  recommend- 
ing yoii  to  my  favour  and  protection. 

His  majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  them 
very  graciously ;  and  they  had  all  the  honour 
to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand. 

The  day  following,  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge waited  upon  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  dowager  of  Wales ;  and  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  their  chancellor,  made 
their  compliments  of  condolence  and  congra- 
tulation. 

To  which  her  royal  highness  was  pleased  to 
return  the  following  answer : 

I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  attention  to  me ;  and  I 
feel  most  sensibly  the  duty  and  affection  you  express  to 
the  kmg  my  son.  ^ . 

Her  royal  highness  received  them  very  gra- 
ciously ;  and  they  had  all  the  honour  to  kiss  her 
royal  highnesses  hand. 

On  the  14th,  the  following  humble  address  of 


the  university  of  Oxford  was  presented  to  his 
majesty  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Litch- 
field, their  high-steward,  his  grace  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  his  gi;ace  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  following  noblemen  and  bishops, 
who  had  been  formerly,  or  are  at  present,  of 
the  said  university,  viz.,  their  graces  the  duke 
of  Beaufort,  duke  of  Leeds,  and  duke  of  Queens* 
berry :  the  marquis  of  Carnarvon ;  the  earls  of 
Suffolk,  Northampton,  Cardigan,  Abingdon, 
Dartmouth,  Aylesford,  and  Bath;  lords  Greville, 
Montague,  Say  and  Sele,  Wenman,  Parker, 
Beauchamp,  North,  and  Dungarvon:  the  bishops 
of  Durham,  Salisbury,  St  Asaph,  Worcester, 
Oxford,  Bangor>  and  Ossory;  lords  Talbot 
and  Mansfield ;'  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  lord  chief-justice  Willes;  together  with 
many  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
baronets,  and  a  great  nuipber  of  the  heads  of 
houses,  doctors  in  divinity,  law,  and  physic, 
the  two  proctors,  and  many  masters  of  arts, 
and  bachelors  of  civil  law,  all  *ln  their  proper 
academical  habits,  attended  by  sir  Roger  New- 
digate,  bart.  and  Peregrine  Palmer,  esq.,  their 
representatives  in  parliament. 

To  iht  KING^s  most  excellent  Majesty. 

Most  gracious  ^sovereign. 

We,  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of  your  ma- 
jesty's most  faithful  and  loyal  university  of  Oxford,  heg 
leave  to  approach  your  royal  presence  ^vith  our  humble 
tribute  of  unfeigned  duty  and  allegiance,  and  with  our 
most  cordial  congratulations  on  your  mtgesty's  happy  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  your  ancestors;  in  full  per- 
suasion, that  your  majesty  alone  can  compensate  for  the 
otherwise  irretrievable  loss  these  kingdoms  must  have 
sustained,  in  the  unexpected  death  of  your  royal  grand- 
father; a  prince  who  was  called  from  his  people  at  a 
time  when  he  had  filled  their  hearts  with  the  utmost  joy ; 
in  the  midst  of  their  triumphs,  thanksgivings,  and  con- 
gratulations ;  who  lived  to  see  bis  councils  blessed  with 
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success,  and  his  arms  with  victory  in  every  part  of  the 
globe;  who  lived  to  see  the  British  name,  under  his 
auspices,  advanced  to  the  highest  pitch  of  dignity  and 
grandeur,  and  concluded  his  long  and  prosperous  reign, 
when  full  of  years  and^jglory. 

Our  eyes  are  now  turned  on  your  majesty's  sacred 
person,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  his  virtues,  and  bis  fame ; 
ordained  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  Providence,  to  finish 
and  complete  what  is  still  wanting  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  general  tranquillity,  and  the  attainment  of  an 
honourable  and  lasting  peace ;  to  repair  the  ruins  and 
ravages  of  a  destructive  war,  and  to  secure  the  do- 
mestic happiness  of  your  subjects,  by  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state. 

Such  extensive  blessings  we  may  reasonably  hope  from 
your  majesty's  innate  goodness  and  acknowledged  virtue; 
from  your  tenderest  affection  and  regard  for  diis  your 
native  country ;  from  those  principles  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality implanted  in  your  royal  breast  by  the  precepts  and 
example  of  your  much-lamented  father,  cultivated  from 
your  early  youth  by  the  instruction  of  pious  and  learned 
prelates,  and  happily  perfected  under  the  guardian  care 
and  inspection  of  a  most  excellent  princess. 

Your  majesty,  having  thus  bappDy  experienced  the 
benefits  of  a  literary  and  religious  education,  will  na- 
turally look  down  with  an  indulgent  eye,  on  places  and 
persons  set  apart  for  purposes  so  honourable  and  im;^ 
portant.  And  your  ancient  ^d  loyal  university  of  Ox- 
ford, ever  faithful  to  monarchy  on  the  most  trying 
occasions,  for  their  part  humbly  hope  to  render  them- 
selves not  unworthy  of  your  royal  protection  and  favour, 
by  their  assiduo'us  endeavours,  in  their  several  stations 
and  capacities,  to  answer  the  end  of  their  institution,  the 
promotion  of  loyalty,  learning,  and  religion. 

Given  at  our  house  of  Convocation  this  7th  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1760. 

To  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  give  the 
following  most  gracious  answer : 

Your  assurances  of  zeal  and  affection  for  my  person 
and  government  are  very  acceptable  to  me.  Sound 
principles  of  religious  and  civil  duties,  early  instilled  into 
the  ininds  of  youth,  and  confirmed  by  examples  of  true 
piety  and  loyalty,  in  so  eminent  a  seat  of  learning,  cannot 


fail  to  diffuse  die  happiest  influences  on  church  and 
state,  and  will  always  ensure  to  you  my  constant  pro- 
tection and  fiivour. 

They  afterwards  waited  on  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  at  Leices-t 
ter-house ;  and  being  introduced  by  sir  William 
Irby,  bart.,  her  vice-chamberlain,  the  vice- 
chancellor  made  the  compliments  of  the  uni- 
versity  to  her  royal  highness  in  an  elegant 
speech.  .  . 

To  which  her  royal  highness  was  pleased  to 
return  the  following  answer: 

I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  this  strong  mark  of 
your  affection  to  me,  and  feel  most  sensibly  the  duty  and 
attachment  you  express  to  the  person  and  government  of 
the  king  my  son. 

They  had  all  the  honour  to  kiss  her  royal 
highnesses  hand. 

The  first  time  that  his  majesty  appeared  at 
the  theatre,  was  on  the  21st,  when  with  the 
royal  family  he  went  to  Drury4ane,  to  witness 
the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third.  The  house 
was  filled  in  every  part  by  three  o'clock,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  persons  were  disap- 
pointed of  obtaining  seats,  by  coming  at  the 
usual  hour. 

It  was,  however,  not  only  from  the  city  of 
London  and  the  universities  that  addresses 
were  presented  to  his  majesty  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  but  every  county  and  town  of 
the  kingdom  vied  with  each  other  in  their  sen- 
timents of  loyalty  towards  their  new  monarch. 
We  shall,  however,  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
insertion  of  two,  coming  as  they  do  from  two 
distinct  bodies  of  men  as  opposite  in  their  pro- 
fessions and  pursuits,  as  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  constitution  of  society.  The  first  was 
the  address  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  on  the  1st  of 
December.     It  was  as  follows : 
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To  George  the  TUrd,  Kmg  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Domiiuoot  tfaeieiuito  belonging. 

The  humble  Address  of  his  Protestant  Subjects,  the  People 

catted  Quakers, 

May  it  please  the  king, — ^Deeply  affected  with  the 
sudden  and  sorrowful  event  that  lead^  our  fellow-subjects 
with  condolence  to  the  throne,  we  beg  leave  to  express 
the  sympathy  we  fed  on  this  afflicting  occasion. 

Justly  sensible  of  the.  favour  and  protection  we  have 
enjoyed  during  the  late  mild  and  happy  reign,  and  im- 
pressed widi  the  warmest  sentiments  of  duty  and  grati- 
tude to  our  deceased  sovereign,  we  pay  this  tribute  of 
unaffected  grief  to  the  memory  of  the  father,  and  the 
friend  of  his  people. 

We  have  abundant  reason  to  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness of  Almighty  God,  for  continuing  to  this  period  a  life 
of  such  importance  to  the  welfare  of  these  kingdoms^a 
period,  when  we  behold  a  prince  endowed  with  qualities 
diat  add  lustre  to  a  cfown,  formed  by  tuition  and  exam- 
ple to  protect  the  liberties  of  his  people,  ascending  the 
British  throne,  and,  m  the  earliest  acts  of  power,  giving 
die  most  ample  demonstrations  of  his  royal  regard  for 
piety  and  virtue.  « 

Ever  feithfol  and  zealously  affected  to  thy  illustrious 
house,  though  differing  in  sentiments  and  conduct  from 
others  of  our  fellow-subjects,  we  embrace  this  opportiv- 
nity  to  crave  thy  indulgence  and .  protection ;  and  beg 
leave  to  assure  the  king,  that  our  dissent  proceeds  not 
from  a  contumacious  disregard  to  the  laws,  to  custom,  or 
authority,  but  from  motives  to  us  purely  conscientious. 

The  .  same  religious  principle  that  produces  this  dis- 
sent, we  trust,  through  divine  assistance,  will  continue  to 
engage  us,  as  it  always  hath  done  since  we  were  a  people, 
to  exert  whatever  influence  we  may  be  possessed  of,  in 
promoting  the  fear  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  kmg,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 

May  the  Almighty  bless  thy  endeavours  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  render  thee  the  happy  in- 
strument of  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity.  May  sacred 
and  unerring  wisdom  ever  be  thy  guide,  adorn  thee  with 
every  virtue,  and  crown  thee  vrith  every  blessing,  that 
future  ages  may  commemorate  the  happiness  of  thy  reign 
with  grateful  admiration. 

Signed  in  London,  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth 
month,  1760. 


Ht«  majesty^s  most  gracious  answer : 

Tbia  dutifid  and  loyal  address  is  very  acceptable  to 
me,  and  you  may  depend  on  my  protection  • 

The  second  was  from  the  crew  of  the  Orford 
man-of-war;  and,  if  sincerity  be  the  touch- 
stone of  the  excellence  of  an  address,  it  will^ 
we  doubt  not,  bear  away  the  palm  from  e very- 
address  that  was  presented  on  the  ocoasion, 
though  it  may  yield  in  its  classical  merit,  or  thr. 
purity  of  its  diction. 

Most  gracious  sovereign  lord  our  king, 

Since  all  your  lands  their  tribute  bring 

Of  loyalty  and  duty ; — ^please 

T  accept  the  homage  of  your  seas, 

Neptune  who  under  your  command, 

Craves  leave  to  come  and  kiss  your  hand ; 

And  we  your  servants,  sons  to  him, 

Give  you  three  cheers  from  stem  to  stem. 

And  pray  while  we  can  splice  a  rope, 

You  live  the  anchor  of  our  hope  : 

We  moum*d  your  royal  grandsire  dead, 

But  joy  takes  place  that  you  succeed  ; 

Receive  these  dues  rough  as  they  run. 

Rough  as  the  element  we'  re  on ; 

For  they  're  sincere,  and  not  for  show,<\ 

Nor  from  dry  thoughtless  custom  flow,  \ 

But  a  true  sense  of  what  we  owe.         J 

Our  duty  does  not  bounce  nor  boil, 

Our  pens  not  dipt  in  Oxford  oil. 

We  use  no  tinsel  acts  to  prove, 

The  force  and  ardour  of  our  love. 

But  come  as  poor  plainnlealing.folk,  ^ 

To  tell  you  that  we  Ve  hearts  of  oak,  > ' 

And  true  as  ever  struck  a  stroke.       J 

Nor  do  we  make  our  zeal  abound 

With  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound, 

But  will  do  for  you  all  we  can. 

And  all  stand  by  you  to  a  man. 

Do  tempests,  war,  or  billows  toss. 

Do  combinations  make  a  fuss, 

We  '11  steer  you  safe,  Sir, — thus  boys,  thus. 

Speak,  and  we  '11  let  your  thunder  fly. 

And  make  the  world  dance  Bamaby ; 

Bring  the  Pretender  to  the  jeers, 

And  cut  ofi*  all  the  rebels*  ears ; 

Make  huffing  Phil  and  Charles  obey 

Your  sceptre,  keep  us  but  in  pay. 
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U  our  king  askft  us,  who  are  you  ? 
We  humbly  answer — Orford's  crew. 
Let  who  eUe  dare — we  answer  bluff, 
We'  re  Orford's  men-r-and  that's  enough. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  in  his  speech 
his  majesty  declares  his  resolution  to  maintain 
the  war  with  firmness  and  vigour,  until  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace  be  obtained ;  and,  that 
he  relies  upon  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
nation  to  support  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the 
rest  of  his  allies.  There  are,  however,  some 
circumstances  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
speech  which  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  for 
this  clause  of  it  was  not  inserted  spontaneously 
by  the  king,  but  at  the  earnest  instigatioti  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  always 
been  a  great  favourite  with  the  Engljish  nation, 
whose  generous  sympathy  in  his  fortunes 
seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
number  and  success  of  his  enemies.  With  the 
English  court,  however,  Frederick  was  so 
much  the  reverse  of  being  upon  friendly  terms, 
that  until  the  two  last  yea^s  of  George  the 
Second  s  reign,  there  were  no  two  courts  in 
Christendom,  which  entertained  a  more  cordjal 
hatred  for  each  other,  than  those  of  St.  James's 
and  Berlin.  Frederick,  among  other  means 
which  he  took  to  gall  the  feelings  of  the  British 
monarch,  had  for  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  an 
attainted  peer  of  Britain,  the  earl  Marischal, 
and  would  receive  no  other  in  return  from 
France  but  one  of  the  same  stamp,  the  earl 
Tyrconnel,  both  of  whom  wore  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  given  them  by  the  chevalier ;  and,  the 
former  in  particular,  always  with  great  osten- 
tation, when  in  the  presence  of  lord  Albemarle, 
the  British  ambassador,  who  appeared  with  the 
same  ,  order    duly   conferred    upon    him    by 


George  II.  It  was  owing  to  the  wise  councils 
of  Mr.  Pitt  that  a  reconciliation  was  at  length 
brought  about  between  the  two  courts,  and  tQ 
his  bold  and  well-concerted  measures  that  the 
alliance  was  followed  up  with  a  degree  of 
success,  which  flattered  the.  proudest  hopes  of 
the  British  people,  and  made  a  declaration  of 
perseverance  in  the  same  course,  one  of  the 
most  acceptable  assurances  they  could  possibly 
receive  from  their  new  sovereign.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  he  had  been  educated 
under  the  inspection  of  those,  who  entertained 
very  unfavourable  opinions  of  our  contiuental 
connexions,  and  of  the  exertions  which  we 
made  for  the  preservation  or  aggrandisement  of 
the  Hanoverian  dominions,  exertions  which  ac- 
cording to  them,  were  greatly  disproportioned 
to  their  object.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
the  young  monarch  should  not  have  adopted  the 
political  opinions  of  those  whom  he  had  been 
taught  too  revere ;  and,  though  in  his  address 
he  spoke  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  smcerely  wished  for 
the  restoration  of  peace.  In  this  opinion  Mn 
Pitt  by  no  means  concurred;  on  the  contrary 
he  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  not  through  com- 
plaisance to  his  former  king,  (for  certainly  coni- 
plaisance  .  could  not  be  reckoned  amongst  his 
virtues),  but  merely  through  personal  convic- 
tion, that  the  war,  prosecuted  with  vigour  on 
the  continent,  must  tend  to  the  glory,  and  ul- 
timately to  the  good  of  Great  Britain.  In 
conjunction  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  mo- 
narch whose  heroism  he  admired,  he  had 
formed  an  extensive  plan  of  operations,  and  to 
carry  the  plan  into  execution  was  the  g;reat 
end  of  his  politics. 
The  ascendency  of  lord  Bute*  now  began 


^  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  the  most  important  events  to  causes  the  most  trivial,  will  not  be  surprised  to  leam 
that  the  first  success  of  lord  Bute,  and  consequently  all  the  good  and  evil  which  his  great  power  occasioned,  was  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  an  apothecary  in  Lime-street  keeping  a  carriage.    His  lordship  was  living  in  a  very  domestic  and  re- 
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to  display  itself  in  various  ways,  even  imme- 
diately on  the  accession  of  his  majesty;  the 
name  of  the  duke  of,  Cumberland  was  struck 
out  of  the  liturgy ;  and  another  circumstance, 
not  less  remarkable,  excited  general  attention, 
which  was,  that  lord  Bute  was  made  ranger  of 
Richmond  park,  in  the  room  of  the  princess 
Amelia,  who  was  literally  turned  out. 

It  was  the  fixed  design  of  the  party,  which 
the  new  king  brought  with  him  from  Leicester- 
house,  to  remove  the  ministers,  and  conclude 
the  war  at  once ;  but  the  tide  of  popularity  ran 
so  'strong  in  favour  of  both,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  postpone  the  execution  of  their  de- 
sign, until  they  had  prepared  the  nation  to  re- 
ceive it.  For  this  purpose  a  great  number  of 
writers  were  employed  to  calumniate  the  late 
king,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
all  the  whigs. 

The  late  king  was  reviled  for  the  affection 
which  he' had  shewn  to  his  native  country^  for 
his  love  of  female  society^,  and  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  whigs. 


The  duke  was  charged  with  inhumanity ;  he 
was  styled — "  a  prince  that  delighteth  in 
blood,"  because  the  princess  of  Wales  had 
sometime  ago  conceived  a  jealousy .  of  his  po- 
pularity. Nothing  however  could  be  more  un- 
just than  this  suspicion;  there  was  not  a  person 
in  the  kingdom  more  firmly  attached  to  the 
rights  of  her  son. 

The  whigs  were  all  stigmatized  as  confirmed 
republicans,  although  many  of  them  had  ex- 
hausted their  fortunes  in  support  of  the  mo- 
narchy. But  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  principal  object 
of  their  calumny.  He  was  assailed  in  news- 
paper's, in  pamphlets,  and  in  every  other  chan- 
nel of  conveyance  to  the  public.  The  war  upon 
the  continent  was  called  his  German  war ;  his 
former  opposition  to  German  measures  was 
contrasted  with  his  present  conduct ;  the  ex- 
penses of  former  wars  were  compared  with 
the  present  war ;  the  ruin  of  the  country,  the 
annihilation  of  all  public  credit,  were  pre- 
dicted and  deplored,  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  present  unjust,  impolitic,  and 


tired  manner  at  Richmond,  attending  only  to  the  education  of  his  children,  and  not  even  allowing  himself  the  indulgence 
of  a  cari-iage.  Mr.  M.,  an  apothecary,  whose  country-house  was  near  that  of  lord  Bute,  kept  a  chaiiqt,  and  one  day 
invited  his  lordship  to  take  a  place  in  it  to  go  to  Moulsey  Hurst,  where  there  was  to  be  a  great  cricket  match,  under  the 
Auspices  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  they  had  not  been  long  on  the 
ground,  before  it  began  to  rain.  To  amuse  the  prince,  during  this  cessation  of  the  cricket,  a  rubber  of  whist  was  proposed^ 
but  only  three  persons  could  be  found  of  sufficient  rank  to  entitle  them  to  the  honour :  at  last  some  one  recollected  that  he 
had  seen  a  nobleman  in  Mr.  M.'s  chariot  Lord  Bute  was  accordingly  invited  to  be  of  the  party,  when  he  so  pleased  the 
prince,  (who  had  never  seen  hin^  before),  that  he  mvited  him  to  Kew,  ai^  invitation  whieh  the  Scotch  lord  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept.  From  that  time  lord  Bute  became  a  great  favourite  of  the  prince,  and  was  ultimately  intrusted  with  the,  educatioA 
of  the  then  heir  presumptive  to  the  cro^vi* 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  of  lord  Bute,  **  It  was  said  of  Augustus,  that  it  would  have  been  Vetter  for  Rome  that  he  had 
never  been  born,  or  had  never  died ;  so  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  nation  if  lord  Bute  had  never  been  minister,  or 
had  never  resigned."  But  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  pointed  remarks  which  the  doctor  ever  uttered  respecting  lord 
Bnte,  and  on  which  it  would  not  become  me  at  present  to  expatiate,  was,  when  being  once  in  company  with  aldermen  Lee 
and  Wilkes,  the  former  exclaimed,  "  Poor  old  England  is  lost ;"  to  which  Johnson  replied^  "  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be 
lamented  that  old  England  is  lost,  as  that  the  Scotch  havefouTid  it.  To  which  Wilkes  added,  '<  Had  lord  Bute  governed 
Scotland  only,  I  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  eulogy,  and  dedicate  *  Mortimer  to  him/  "  To  those  versed 
in  the  history  of  their  country,  the  latter  allusion  requires  no  explanation. 

•  After  the  death  of  queen  Caroline,  the  king  was  very  fond  of  a  game  at  cards  with  the  countess  of  Pembroke 
Albemarle,  and  other  distinguished  iadies.     His  attachment  to  cards  was  transferred  to  his  attachment  for  the  ladies,  and 
it  was  said,  that  what  he  gained  by  the  one  he  lost  by  the  other. 


impracticable  war;  for  although  it  was  suc- 
cessful, yet  .they  affirmed,  that  every  victory 
and  every  conquest  was  a  fresh  wound  to  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Pitt's  thirst  for  war,  they  ex- 
claimed was  insatiable ;  his  ambition  knew  no 
bounds;  in  fine,  he  was  nearly  ruining  the  king- 
dom with  conquests. 

By  the  conquests  of  Canada  they  affirmed, 
that  all  had  been  obtained,  that  justice  gave  us 
a  right  to  demand;  every  subsequent  conquest, 
they  affirmed,  was  not  only  superfluous  but 
unjust ;  that  it  was  now  perfect  suicide  to  go 
on  conquering  what  must  be  surrendered ;  they 
wept  over  our  victories.  The  nation,  they  said, 
was  destroying  itself;  at  the  same  time  they 
held  out  the  most  fake  and  flattering  pictures 
of  the  enemy's  strength  and  resources* 

Truth  compels  "us  to  expose  the  names  of 
those  venal  writers.  Smollett,  Mallett,  Francis, 
Home,  Murphy,  Mauduit*,  and  many  others 
were  the  instruments  employed  upon  this  oc- 
casion. It  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  the 
sum  paid  to  these,  and  other  hired  writers 
under  the  control  of  lord  Bute,  amounted  in 
three  years  to  above  30,000/.,  and  the  printing 
charges  to  more  than  double  that  sum.  But 
the  end  was  gained,  and  the  unanimity  of  the 
country  destroyed. 

Considerable  alarm  was  excited  on  the  2d 
by  an  accident  which  occurred  in  Hyde-park 
on  his  majesty  mounting  his  horse ;  the  serious 
consequences  of  which  were  however  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  mind  which  his  majesty  dis- 
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played.  The  king  ha^  but  just  mounted  his 
horse,  when  the  animal  suddenly  reared  up,  and 
was  falling  backwards,  when  his  majesty  threw 
himself  off,  and  fortunately  escaped  without 
receiving  any  hurt.  By  vray  of  prevention  he 
was  immediately  bled,  but  was  sufllciently  re- 
covered to  attend  Covent-Garden  theatre  in  the 
evening,  to  see  Henry  Ff. 

The  interest  occasioned  by  his  majesty's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  having  in  a  great  degree 
subsided,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  attention  of  the  public  from  some 
political  measures  which  were  then  in  agita- 
tion, and  accordingly  the  rumour  was  pro- 
pefgated,  that  the  hand  of  a  German  princess 
had  been  solicited  in  marriage  for  his  majesty, 
and  that  it  had  been  most  unequivocally 
granted;  but,  as  no  ^particular  princess  was 
stated,  ingenuity  was  put  upon  the  rack  to  dis- 
cover from  what  particular  quarter  of  Germany 
the  future  queen  of  England  was  to  arise,  like 
a  Venus  from  the  ocean.  One  party  looked 
with  an  anxious  eye  to  Saxe-Gotha;  another  to 
Brunswick.  The  females  of  the  former  family 
at  this  period  by  no  means  etigrossed  the  good 
opinion  of  the  English  people ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  every  act  which  malice  could 
devise,  and  every  epithet  which  calumny  and 
detraction  could  invent,  were  most  liberally  em- 
ployed to  render  the  Saxe-Gothan  family  ob- 
noxious to  the  people  of  this  country*  As  the 
choice  of  a  princess  of  that  family  was  supposed 
to  emanate  from  Leicester-house,  lord  Bute  very 


*  Mr.  Pitt  was  once  thrown  accidentally  into  the  company  of  Mauduit ;  and  he  was  pointed  out  to  the  minister,  as  being 
one  of  the  most  virulent  writers  against  him.  '^  I  know  him  well/'  said  Mr.  Pitt^  '^  he  is  moxudxtr  that  is,  in  French,  he 
is  cursed. 

I 

t  It  has  been  stated  by  a  cotemporary  writer,  that  the  first  appearance  of  our  late  monarch  8^t  the  theatre  was  on  the 
2d  of  December.  This  is,  however,  incorrect  He  visited  Drury-lane  theatre  first,  which  was  on  the  21st  of  November, 
and  dien  visited  Covent-Garden  on  the  2d  of  December.  It  was  on  his  first  visit  that  the  indecorous  expressions  were 
used,  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  Horace  Walpole. 
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naturally  came  in  for  his  share  of  the  oppro- 
brium, and  the  cry  of — "  No  Scotch  minister, 
and  no  Saxe-Gothan  princess,"  resounded 
through  the  metropolis.  But,  as  it  frequently 
happens  in  jprivate  life,  that  the  overstrained 
ofBciousness  of  friends  often  defeats  the  very 
end  for  which  they  are  striving,  so  in  this 
instance,  the  interference  of  the  contending 
parties  rendered  the  illustrious  individual  more 
averse  to  their  intended  measures.  Willingly, 
however,  would  h'e  have  made  one  of  his  sub- 
jects  the  partner  of  his  throne  and  bed,  and  at 
one  period,  he  had  it  in  his  sincere  contem- 
plation, to  devise  those  measures  by  which  his 
wishes  could  be  gratified.  The  well-known 
and  ardent  attachment  of  his  majesty  to  lady 
Sarah  Lenox  was  privately  fostered  by  Mr. 
Fox,  afterwards  lord  Holland,  and  every  ma- 
noeuvre was  tried  to  add  vigour  to  the  flame, 
which  at.  that  time  formed  at  ,once^  the  hap- 
piness and  misery  of  his  life.  Private  thea- 
tricals were  at  this  period  the  fashionable, 
amusements  of  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
and  plays  were  frequently  acted  at  Holland- 
house,  by  the  junior  branches  of  the  nobility. 
We  will  not  enter  here  into  a  prolix  disquisition 
of  the  dangerous  effects  of  private  theatricals 
upon  the  morals  of.  individuals ;  but  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  a  beautiful  female,  in  the  moment 
of  even  fictitious  grief,  and  surrounded  with 
other  adjuncts,  which  have  all  a  tendency  to 
throw  a  blandishment  over  the  senses,  pos- 
8esse!(  that  irresistible  influence  over  the  human 
heart,  which  is  not  to  be  controled  by  all  the 
established  forms  of  ceremony  and  etiquette, 
nor  by  any  of  the  "laws  which  a  crooked  state 
policy  may  have  .enac;tedv  Hi^  majesty's  at- 
tachment to  theatricals  was  well  known,  and 
he  often  attended  the  dramatic  representations 
at  Holland-house,  incog.  We  have  the  following 
description  of  lady  Sarah  Lenox,  in  one  of  the 


characters  which  she  performed  at  Holland- 
house,  contained  in  a  letter  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole's,  and  the  interesting  situatipns  in  which 
the  heroine  is  placed,  were  in  every  way 
calculated  to  increase  the  ardour  of  the  mo- 
narch's love. 

I  was  exceedingly  amused  on  Tuesday  night  (in  Ja- 
nuary, 1761)9  there  was  a  play  al  Hoiland-house,  acted 
by  children;  not  all  childien,  for  lady  Sarah  Lenox  and 
lady  Susan  Strangeways  played  the  women.  It  was 
Jane  Sliore.  Charles  Fox  was  Hastings.  The  two 
girls  were  delightful,  and  acted  with  so  much  nature  and 
simplicity,  that  they  appeared  the  very  things  tliey  re- 
presented. Lady  Sarah  was  more  beautiful  than  yoa 
can  conceive,  and  her  very  awkwardness  gave  an  air  of 
truth  to  the  sham  of  the  part,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  time, 
which  was  kept  up  by  her  dress,  taken  out  of  Mont- 
faugon.  Lady  Susan  was  dressed  from  Jane  Seymour* 
I  was  infimteiy  more  struck  with  the  last  scene  between 
the  two  women  than  ever  I  was  when  I  have  seen  it  on 
the  stage.  When  lady  Sarah  was  in  wlpte,  with  her 
hair  about  her  ears,  and  on  the  ground,  no  Magdalen  by 
Corregio  was  half  so  lovely  and  expressive. 

This  attachment  of  his  majesty  became  the 
subject  of  grave  deliberation  between  the 
dowager  princess  of  Wales  and  lord  Bute; 
•and,  although  they  were  foiled  in  their  hopes 
of  establishing  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Saxe-Gotha  as  queen  of  England,  yet  they 
were  secretly  detennined  to  set  every  engine 
in  motion  which  could  defeat  the  intentions  of 
his  majesty  towards  the  object  of  his  affections ; 
and  the  wsury  lord  immediately  despatched  a 
confidential  person  to  the  different  courts  of 
Germany,  in  order  to  investigate  the  character 
of  the  marriageable  princesses,  and  to  report  to 
him  upon  the  degree  of  personal  charms  which 
they  possessed.  Having  thus  begun  to  collect 
the  materials  with  which  the  mine  was  to  be 
charged,  which  was  to  explode  upon  his  ma- 
jesty as  soon  as  certain,  political  measures  con- 
nected with  the  ministry,  and  which  were  then 
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ia  agitation*  would  allow  o^  it  was  considered 
in  the  mean  time  necessary  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  his  majesty  as  much  as  possible  from 
all  matters  of  a  private  nature,  by  embroiling 
him  in  the  political  intrigues  which  distinguished 
the  period,  not  only  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  but  also  of  several  after  years  of  his 
reign.  In  this  respect  their  efforts  were  crown- 
ed with  the  most  decided  success* 

The  two  great  contending  parties  at  this 
time  were  headed  by  Lord  Bute  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  we  find  the  most  celebrated  character^ 
descending  to  the  commissiop  of  actions  of  the 
most  mean  and  despicable  nature*  The  baro- 
meter of  the  political  world  rose  or  fell ;  the 
equipment  of  the  navy  or  the  army  Wa3  expe- 
dited or  delayed ;  and  the  internal  prosperity  of 
the  country  was  promoted*  or  injured,  accord- 
ing as  the  intrigues  of  the  rival  parties  were 
carried  into  effect.  The  influence  which  lord 
Bute  possessed  over  the  king,  began  to  exhibit 
itself  more  and  more.  Several  eminent  Scots 
who  had  been  dismissed  by  the  late  king,  were, 
on  the  accession  of  his  majesty,  restored  to 
their  places,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  in  general,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
those  clamours  which  afterwards  broke  out  in 
such  an  alarming  manner  against  his  majesty 
and  the  faction  by  which  he  was  ruled.  The 
restoration  of  sir  Harry  Erskine  to  the  army, 
by  which  means  he  was  placed  over  the  head 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  excited  the  particular 
indignation  of  the  party  opposed  to  lord  Bute, 
and  the  duke  desired  an  audience  of  his  ma- 
jesty. It  appearing,  however,  from  his  majes- 
ty's answer,  that  the  removal  of  Sir  Harry 
Erskine  from  the  army  in  the  late  reign  was 
owing  to  his  attachment  to  him,  when  prince  of 
WaleSy  and  that  he  had  then  made  him  a  promise 
to  restore  him  to  his  rank  when  he  should  come 
to  the  crown,  the  duke  submitted.  This  cir- 
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cumstance  has  been  mentioned,  as  it  throws  a 
particular  light  upon  the  opinion  which  George 
II.  entertained  of  the  individuals  who  surround- 
ed his  late  majesty,  when  prince  of  Wales ;  for 
certainly,  if  sir  Harry  Erskine  had  committed  no 
other  fault  than  that  of  testifying  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  prince,  the  punishment  Which  he 
received  was  of  the  most  unexampled  severity  ^ 
and  indeed  we  should  be  inclined  to  discredit 
.the  fact  altogether,  we^e Jit  not  stated  in  a  leU 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's^  in  exculpation 
of  the  charge  which  was  brought  against  him; 
in  having  accepted^  and  then  resigned,  a  place 
in  the  king's  bed-chamber.  That  his  grace  ac^ 
cepted  the  office  of  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber 
is  undoubted,  but  his  resignation  was  occasion-' 
ed  by  the  promotion  of  lord  Fitsmaurice,  (a 
countryman  of  lord  Bute's),  to  the  irank  of  aid- 
de-camp  to  his  majesty,  oVet  the  head  of  the 
duke's  brother,  lord  Oeotge  Lennox,  who  at 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Qoster-Campen,  in 
Germany,  carried  off  in  his  afms,  the  heredi^ 
tary  prince  of  Brunswick,  who  had  been  wound-, 
edin  his  leg,  and  could  not  walk.  The  ap« 
pointment  of  lord  Fittmaarice  was  however 
obtained  by  lord  Bute,  with  the  sole  view  o£ 
exciting  the  displeasure  of  the  duke  of  Bkh^ 
mond,  who,  as  it  was  reported  to  lord  Bute, 
had  not  only  spoken  offensively  of  Ihe  Scotch 
on  the  promotion  of  sir  Harry 'Erskine,  but 
also  of  lord  Bute  in  particular.  This,  however, 
was  denied  by  the  duke,  but  he  nevertheless 
resigned  his  office,  which  was  the  signal  for  all 
the  adherents  of  the  Bute  party  to  raise  their 
clamorous  voices  against  him. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  his  majesty  went 
to  the  house  of  peers,  and  gave  the  royal  as- 
sent to  several  acts,  amongst  which  was  one 
for  the  support  of  his  majesty's  household^  and 
of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  On  this  occasion,  all  the  yeomen 
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of  the  guards,  footmen,  and  other  attendants, 
appeared  in  their  new  liveries,  and  made  a 
most  splendid  shew.  The  new  state-coach  was 
an  object  of  particular  attraction,  it  having  been 
painted  by  the  celebrated  Cipriani ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  this  branch  of  the  arts,  for  so  it  was 
reckoned,  was  at  one  time  a  source  of  no  small 
employment  to  the  original  royal  academicians. 
The  influence  of  fashion  over  the  cdnveniencies 
and  comforts  of  life,  has  in  no  article  been 
more  arbitrary  and  capricious  than  in  the  de- 
corations of  the  coaches  and  chariots  of  our 
nt)bility  and  gentry.  Since  the  days  of  queen 
Elizabeth  these  vehicles  have  been  improved 
to  a  degree  of  comfort  and  elegance  which  the 
greatest  admirers  of  antiquity  will  not  wish  to 
see  reduced  tO'  their  primitive  simplicity ;  but 
while  the  improvements  have  been  regular 
and  progressive,  their  ornamental  decorations 
have  been  various  and  changeable. 

On  the  1 0th,  addresses  were  presented  to  his 
majesty  from  Middlesex,  Cirencester,  Cheshire, 
the  several  boroughs  of  Eye,  Bodmyn  in  Corn- 
wall, Elgin  in  Scotland,  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
in  Suffolk,  Wokingham,  Lestwithiell,  Abingdon, 
Bewdly,  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  Seaford, 
Lewes,  Barnstaple,  Youghal,  the  bishop  and 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Ely,'  the  bishop  and 


clergy  of  the    diocese  of   Chester,    and  the 
borough  of  Wareham*. 

On  the  following  momirtg  his  majesty  went 
to  Kew,  attended  by  the  master  of  the  horse, 
escorted  by  a  party  of  the  light  horse,  and 
returned  to  St.  Jamess  about  one  o^clock, 
directly  after  which  he  held  a  council.  Twelve 
chaplains  to  his  majesty  were  the  same  day 
sworn  in  at  the  lord  chamberlain's  office. 

On  Sunday  the  14th,  his  majesty  and  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family  attended  divine  service 
at  the  royal  ohapel  St.  James's,  on  which  occa- 
sion, the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  reverend 
Dr.  John  Somner.  After  which,  a  grand  court, 
a  drawing-room,  and  cabinet  council,  were 
held  at  St.  James's  palace.  His  majesty  at 
this  time,  actuated  by  the  most  patriotic  views, 
in  consideration  of  the  war  with  France,  for- 
bade all  Ffench  wines  of  every  description  and 
sort  to  be  drank  in  the  palace,  not  even 
excepting  his  own  table.  In  order  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  wine  which  was 
at  this  time  consumed  in  the  palace,  it  was 
calculated  that  this  order  of  his  majesty  would 
produce  a  saving  of  at  least  40,000/.  a  year. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  the  following 
address  of  the  commission  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  pre- 
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*  In  the  histcnry  of  addresses,  ^hich  is  written  in  so  facetious  a  manner  in  that  celebrated  periodical  work  the  MwintoTy 
he  two  following  ludicrous  examples  are  omitted : 

No  prince  was  more  addressed  by  his  people  than  king  Charles  IL,  who  at  the  same  time  suffered  him  to  starve,  and 
-carcely  allowed  him  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  expenses  of  government,  which  forced  him,  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
o  become  a  pensioner  to  France.  Killegrew,  of  facetious  memory,  represented  this  in  the  most  lively  manner.  He 
privately  gave  orders  to  the  king*s  tailor,  to  make  one  of  his  majesty's  coat-pockets  of  a  most  enormous  size,  and  the  other 
scarcely  larger  than  a  thimble;  the  merry  monarch  bemg  informed  that  it  was  done  at  the  desire  of  Killegrew,  masked  the 
reason.  "  May  it  please  your  majesty,''  said  the  aroh  ws^,  *'  the  large  pocket  is  to  receive  the  addresses  of  your  subjects, 
and  the  other  to  put  the  money  in  they  intend  to  present  you  with." 

But  the  most  remarkable  address  was  from  the  borough  of  Totness  in  Devonshire,  in  the  reign  of  George  X.,  after  the 
iroperor  Charles  VI.  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  united  themselves  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  alliance  seemed  to  pro- 
aise  no  good  to  this  country  ;  the  gOod  people  of  this  borough  assured  his  majesty  that  they  were  not  only  ready  to  grant 
im  4s.  in  the  pound  land  tax,  bat  if  his  service  required  it,  to  give  him  the  other  16$»  likewise.  The  loyalty  of  the  borough 
/as  put  to  the  test,  when  it  was  discovered,  that  the  corporati(m  had  not  a  single  foot  of  ground  on  yvhkk^  ihp  land  tax 
ould  be  levied. 
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seated  to  his  majesty  by  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton, 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  £din» 
burgh,  their  moderator;  Dr.  George  Wishart, 
Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  Dr.  George  Kay,  Dr. 
John  Jardine,  ministers  of  Edinburgh;  and 
Gilbert  Elliot,  esq.,  one  of  the-  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  and  an  elder  of  that  church :  they 
were  introduced  by  the  right  honourable  the 
earl  of  Uoldemesse,  one  of  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state : 

To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

We  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
die  ministers  and  elders  met  in  the  commission  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  humbly  beg 
leave  lo  take  this  first  opportunity  of  presentiag  to  your 
nuyesty  our  sincere  expressions  of  condolence  for  the 
loss  which  your  majesty,  and  the  nation  have  sustained^ 
by  the  death  of  our  late  most  gracious  sovereign. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  many  eminent  virtues  which 
adorned  his  character,  and  the  prosperity  we  enjoyed 
under  his  long  and  happy  reign,  we  cannot  but  be 
affected  with  the  deepest  concern  for  the  loss  of  a  life  so 
valuable  and  important. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  most  thankfully  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  God,  who  raised  up  a  successor  in  that 
royal  femily  which  hath  been  so  remarkably  the  blessing 
and  glory  of  these  kingdoms. 

Permit  us.  Sir,  in  all  humility,  to  approach  your 
sacred  person  with  bur  most  hearty  congratulations  upon 
your  majesty's  happy  accession  to  the  crown  of  your 
ancestors.  The  early  discoveries  you  have  given  of  that 
greatness  of  mind  and  goodness  of  heart,  which  form 
true  majesty,  and  ensure  the  happiness  of  a  free  people ; 
your  gracious  declaration,  expressing  your  tenderest 
affection  for  this  your  native  country,  and  your  resolo- 
tioQ  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  constitution  both  in 
church  and  state,  are  to  us  the  surest  pledges  of  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  glory  of  Great  Britain,  and  make 
us  reflect,  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  upon  that 
happy  period  when  our  religion  and  liberties  were 
secured  by  the  scttleqient  of  the  succession  to  the  crown 
in  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover. 

Rejoicing  .with  our  /eliowsubjects  in  the  security  of 


all  our  important  interests  under  your  majesty's  goven^ 
ment,  we  have  a  peculiar  satbfaction,  and  aQ  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  solemn  assurance  your  majesty  hath  given 
us,  that  you  will  inviolably  maintain  and  preserve  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  chmxh  of  Scotland  as  by 
law  established. 

Bound  as  we  are  to  your  majesty,  by  every  tie  of 
duty  and  interest,  we  beg  you  to  be  assured  of  our  un- 
shaken fidelity,  and  inviolable  attachment  to  your  majes- 
ty's person  and  government. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  a  loyal  people,  the  principles 
of  duty  and  obedience  to  your  majesty^  and  to  use  our 
utmost  endeavours  to  promote  the  pious  design  of  your 
royal  proclamation  against  profaneness  and  immorality. 

That  the  God  of  all  grace  may  ubunduntly  bless  you 
with  all  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings;  that  your 
reign  may  be  long  and  glorious ;  that  your  throne  may 
be  established  in  righteousness,  and  in  the  affections  of 
your  people ;  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  may  continue  to 
bless  your  arms,  and  those  of  your  allies,  with  signal 
success ;  that  the  calamities  of  this  just  and  necessary 
war  may  speedily  terminate  in  an  honourable  and  lasting 
peace ;  and,  that  when  your  majesty  has  acted  your 
part  with  honour  and  renown  as  a  faithful  servant 
of  God  upon  earth,  you  may  shine  with  the  Highest 
glory  in  the  heavenly  kingdom^  are  the  sincere  and  fer- 
vent pntyers  of 

May  it  please  your  majesty, 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful^  most  dutiful,  and 

most  loyal  sulyects. 
The  ministers  and  elders  met  in  the  commission 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland, 

Signed  in  our  name,  in  our  presence,  and  at  our  ap- 
pointment, by 

RoBBBT  Hamilton,  Moderator. 

Edinburgh,  November  \9,  1760. 

To  which  address  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  the  following  most  gracious  answer : 

The  zeal  and  fidelity  the  church  of  Scotland  express 
for  my  person  and  government,  in  this  dutiful  and  loyal 
address  are  -very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  thank  them  for 
it.  They  may  depend  upon  my  constant  support  and 
protection. 
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The  compliments  of  condolence  and  con- 
gratulation of  the  States-general  were  paid  to 
his  majesty  by  three  ambassadors  extraordi- 
nary, who  were  allowed  120  florins  each  per 
day,  and  15,000  for  their  equipages.  Mr,^ 
Hope,  Mr.  Vanderpool>  and  M.  de  Petrone^ 
were  the  three  ambassadors. 

On  Sunday  the  2 1  st  his  majesty  was  attended 
to  the  royal  chapel  by  lord  Bute,  when  a  ser- 
mon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Dempster,  second 
master  of  Eton  school,  which  not  only  gave 
great  ofience  to  his  majesty,  but  drew  down 
upon  the  reverend  divine,  the  whole  resentment 
of  his  lordship.  The  text  was  taken  from 
Esther  v.,  ver.  13.  "  Yet  all  this  availeth  no- 
thing, so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting 
at  the  king's  gate."  The  allusions  were  so  apt 
to  the  situation  which  lord  Bute  held,  and  the 
satire  was  directed  with  so  much  keenness, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  object  for 
whom  they  were  intended,  and  dl  the  eyes  of 
the  congregation  were  directed  towards  his 
lordship,  who  undismayed 

<^  Bore  his  blushing  honoars  thick  upon  him." 

From  this  circumstance  originated  the  cele- 
brated caricature  of  Mordecai  at  the  King's 
Grate ;  in  which  lord  Bute  is  represented  sitting 
before  St.  James's  palace,  and  beckoning  to  a 
crowd  of  Scotchmen,  who  are  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance hastening  from  the  mountains  in  the  most 
ragged  attire,  and  all  his  pockets  filled  with 
papers,  on  which  are  iiiscribed  the  names  of  the 
places  which  were  vacanti  and  ready  to  be 
given  away. 

An  alarm  was  at  this  time  excited  by  a 
report  of  a  conspiracy  having  been  detected, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  assassinating  the 
king.  A  man  was  apprehended  in  conse- 
quence, who  deposed^  that  on  his  return  from 
Hampstead  to  town  on  Tuesday  night  the  13th, 


he  heard  several  persons  talking  of  a  plot 
against  the  king's  life,  which  he  understood 
was  to  be  put  in  execution  at  Kew ;  and>  that 
upon  his  being  perceived  by  them,  they  fired  a 
pistol,  tlie  ball  of  which  went  through  his  hat, 
but  did  him  no  injury.  He  corroborated  this 
statement  before  the  privy^council,  where  be 
was  most  strictly  interrogated  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
but  no  further  information  could  be  extracted 
from  him.  The  necessary  precautions  were 
taken,  and  the  alarm  gradually  subsided.  As 
a  further  proof  that  no  fear  whatever  rested 
on  the  king's  mind,  he  appeared  at  Drury-lane 
theatre  on  the  23d,  to  see  the  historical  play  of 
King,  John,  previously  to  which  he  went  to  the 
house  of  peers,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  to 
several  acts,  amongst  whicli  was  an  act  to  enable 
his  majesty  to 'be  governor  of  the  South  Sea 
Company. 

.  The  25th  being  Christmas-day,  was  a  High 
festival  at  court,  when  his  majesty,  preceded 
by  the  heralds,  pursuivants,  ^c,  weut  witK 
their  usual  state  to  the  chapel  royal,  and  heard 
a  sermon  preached  by  his  grace  the  archbishop 
of  York ;  and,  it  being  a  collar  day,  the  knighta 
of  the  Garter,  Thiiitle,  and  Bath,  appeared  in 
the  collars  of  their  respective  orders.  After  the 
sermon  was  over,  his  majesty,  prince  Edward 
and  princess  Augusta  went  into  the  chapel 
royal,  and  received  the  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  of  Durham;  and  the  king 
offered  the  byzant,  or  wedge  of  gold,  in  a  puise^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  the  royal  family 
all  made  offerings.  His  majesty  afterwards 
dined  with  his  royal  mother  at  Leicester^-house, 
and  in  the  evening  returned  to  St.  James's.  .j 
The  year  1760  closed  with  an  apparent  una- 
nimity in  the  nation,  but  carrying  with  it  a  po- 
sitive degree  of  danger ;  for  the  spirit  of  faction 
was  abroad,  and  like  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the 
soil,  was  working  in  secret  and  in  darknees. 
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jft  a  future  c[ay  to  display  the  monumeat  6f 
ita  ravages  to  the  world.  His  majedty  came 
to  the  throne  of  this  kingdom  with  more  ad- 
vantages than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the 
revolution.  Fourth  in  descent,  and  third  in 
soccession  of  his  royal  family,  even  the  iealots 
of  hereditary  rights  beheld  in  him  something 
to  flatter  their  favourite  prejudices,  and  to 
justify  a  transfer  of  their  attachments  without  a 
change  in  their  principles.  The  person  and 
cause  of  the  pretender  were  become  con- 
temptible;  his  title  disowned  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and,  his  party  disb^mded  in  England. 
His  majesty  came  indeed  to  the  inheritance  of 
a  mighty  war,  but  victorious  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  peace  was  always  in  his  power  not 
to  negotiate,  but  to  dictate.  No  foreign  habi- 
tudes  nor  attachments  withdrew  him  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  power  at  home.  His  influ- 
ence was  much  strengthened  and  extended  by 
additions  from  conquest,  by  an  augmentation  of 
debt,  by  an  increase  of  his  military  and  naval 
establishments;  and  coming  to  the  throne  in 
the  prime  and  full  vigour  of  youth,  as  from 
affection  there  was  a  strong  dislike,  so  fron. 
dread,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  aversion 
from  giving  any  thing  like  offence  to  a  mo- 
narch, against  whose  resentment,  opposition 
could  not  look  for  a  refuge  in  any  sort  of  re- 
versionary hope. 

These  singular  advantages  inspired  his  ma- 
jesty only  with  a  more  ardent  spirit  to  pre- 
serve unimpaired  the  spirit  of  that  national 
freedom  to  which  he  owed  a  situation  so  full  of 
glory.  But  to  others  it  suggested  sentiments 
of  a  very  different  nature.  They  thought  they 
now  beheld  an  opportunity  (by  a  certain  sort 
of  statesmen,  never  long  undiscovered  nor 
unemployed)  of  drawing  to  themselves  by  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  court  faction,'  a  degree  of 
power  which  they  could  never  hope  to  de- 
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rive  from  natural  influence,  nor  from  honotirr 
able  service^  and  which  it  was  impossible 
they  could  hold,  whilst  the  system  of  ad- 
ministration rested  upon  its  former  bottom* 
In  order  to  facihtate  the  execution  of  their 
design,  it  was  necessary  to  make  many  aK 
teratious  in  political  arrangements,  and  a  sig- 
nal change  in  the  opinions,  habits,  and  con- 
nexions of  the  greater  part  of  those,  who  at 
that  titne  Acted  in  public.  This  system  is 
strongly  exemplified  in  the  following  extract 
from  Doddmgton's  Diary,  m  which  the  fiteility 
is  exhibited,  with  Which  the  political  changes 
were  effected. 

November  09,  1700. 
Lord  Bute  came  to  me  ^DoddiogtoD)  by  appoint- 
ment, and  staid  a  great  vhile.  I  pressed  him  much 
to  take  the  secretary's  office,  and  provide  otherwise 
for  lord  Holdernesse ; — he  hesitated  for  some  time,  and 
then  said,  if  that  was  the  only  difficulty,  it  would  be 
easily  removed,  for  lord  Holdeitiesse  was  ready  at  his 
desire  to  qnarrel  with  his  fellow  minist«rs,  (on  account 
of  the  slights  and  ill-usage  which  he  bad  daily  ex- 
perienced), and  go  to  the  king^  and  throw 'up  in  seeming 
anger,  and  then  he  (Bute)  might  come  in  without  seem- 
ing  to  displace  any  body. 

These  were  the  intriguing  characteni  by 
whom  his  majesty*  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  surrounded.  They  proceeded  gra* 
dually,  but  not  slowly,  to  destroy  every  thing 
of  strength  which  did  not  derive  its  principal 
nourishment  from  the  immediate  pleasure  of 
the  court.  The  greatest  weight  of  popular 
opinion  and  of  party  connexion  was  fhen  with 
Mr.  Pitt  and  ^ate  duke  of  Newcastle.  Neither 
of  these  held  their  importance  by  the  910V 
teTiure  of  the  court.  They  Were  not^  therefom^ 
thought  to  be  so  proper  as  others  for  the 
services  which  were  required  by  that  tenure. 
It  ^ppened  however  very  favourably  fi>r  the 
new  system,  that^  under  a  forced  coalition,  there 
rankled  asi  incurable  aUenatioa  and  disiztist  ba- 
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tgreen  the  parties  which  composed  the  admi- 
iiistration.  Mr.  Pitt  was  first  attacked.  Not 
satisfied  with  removing;  him  firom  power,  they 
endeavoured  by  various  artifices  to  ruin  his 
character.  The  other  party  seemed  rather 
pleased  to  get  rid  of  so  oppressive  a  support, 
not  perceiving  that  their  own  fall  was  pre- 
pared by  his,  and  involved  in  it.  Many  other 
reasons  prevented  them  from  daring  to  look 
thciir  true  situation  in  the  face.  To  the  great 
whig  families,  it  was  extremely  disagreeable, 
and  seemed  almost  unnatural  to  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration of  ii  prince  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick. Day  after  day  they  hesitated,  and  doubt- 
ed, and  lingered,  expecting  that  other  counsels 
would  take  place,  and  they  were  slow  to  be 
persuaded  that  all  which  had  been  done  by  the 
faction  was  the  effect  not.  of  humour,  but  of 
system.  It  was  more  strongly  and  evidently 
the  interest  of  the  new  qourt  faction  to  get  rid 
of  the  great  whig  connexions,  than  to  destroy 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  toryism  of  Bute  was  predomi- 
nant and  every  minor  consideration  was  sacri- 
ficed to  support  the  system  for  which  he  had 
been  so  long  contending,  and  the  principles  of 
which  he  had  so  assiduously  instilled  into  the 
mind  of  his  royal  pupil.  The  power  indeed  of 
Mr.  Pitt  was  vast  and  merited  ;  but  it  was  in  a 
great  degree  personal,  and  therefore  transient. 
That  of  the  whigs  was  rooted  in  the  country ; 
for  with  a  good  deal  less  of  popularity,  they 
possessed  a  far  more '  natural  and  fixed  influ- 
ence. Long  possession  of  government ;  ex- 
tensive property ;  obligations  of  favours  given 
and  received ;  connexion  of  office ;  ties  of  blood, 
of  alliance,  of  friendship ;  the  very  name  of 
whig,  dear  to  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  the 
zeal  early  begun  and  steadily  continued  to  the 
royal  family ;  all  these  combined,  formed  a  body 
ef  power  in  the  nation,  not  only  highly  respect- 
able, but  much  to  be  feared  by  its  adversaries. 


The  great  ruling  principle  of  the  faction,  and 
that  which  animated  and  harmonized  all  their 
proceedings,  how  various  soever  they  may  have 
been,  was  to  signify  to  the  world,  that  the  court 
would  proceed  upon  its  own  proper  forces  only, 
and  that  the  pretence  of  bringing  any  other  into 
its  service  was  an  affront  to  it,  and  not  a  sup- 
port. Therefore  when  the  chiefs  were  removed 
in  order  to  go  to  the  root,  the  whole  party  were 
put  under  a  proscription  so  general  and  severe, 
as  to  take  their  hard-earned  bread  firom  the 
lowest  officers  in  a  manner,  which  had  never 
been  known  before,  even  in  general  revolutions. 
But  it  was  thought. necessary  effectually  to  de- 
stroy all  dependencies  but  one,  and  to  shew  an 
example  of  the  firmness  and  vigour  with  which 
the  new  system  was  to  be  supported. 

For  the  character  of  our  late  monarch,  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  he  was  privy  to  the  deep 
laid  snares,  or  the  scandalous  intrigues  of  those 
who,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  had 
got  possession  of  him.  Lord  Bute,  prostituting 
his  influence,  and  committing  the  honour  of  his 
sovereign,  undertook,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
royal  name,  to  interfere  in  the  elective  franchises 
of  the  country,  and  to  hold  the  rod  of  the  royal 
displeasure  over  the  heads  of  those  who  dared 
to  oppose  him  in  the  parliamentary  elections. 
He  was  the  lord  paramount  of  the  political  he- 
misphere of  Leicester-house;  moving  in  ths 
orbit  of  corruption,  he  spread  a  pestilential  in- 
fluence over  the  fair  and  beautiful  fi^me  of  the 
English  constitution,  niaking  his  sovereign  the 
instrument  wherewith  the  injury  was  to  be  in- 
flicted. 

In  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  par- 
liament must  be  dissolved  on  or  before  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  after  the  demise  of  the 
crown.  The  dissolution,  therefore,  of  the  ex- 
isting parliaqpient  of  1760,  was  anxiously  looked 
for  by  all  parties,  and  in  those  cases  in  which 
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k»rd  Bute  could  uot  succeed  by  his  own  per- 
sonal influence,  he  involved  his  monarch,  and 
fulminated  the  terrors  of  the  royal  displeasure 
in  every  quarter,  in  which  the  slightest  breath  t>f 
opposition  presented  itself. 

We  will  first  take  a  slight  survey  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  late  monarch  did  act  in  regard 
to  the  pending  elections,  and  then  contrast  his 
conduct  with  that  which  lord  Bute  committed 
in  his  name,  and  for  which  he  stood  exposed  at 
the  time  to  all  the  obloquy  and  clamour  of  party 
spirit.  At  this  period,  the  bribery  act  concern- 
ing elections  was  not  in  force,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  country  had  been  always  applied  by  the 
minister  of  the  day^  to  obtain  the  return  of  those 
members,  who  were  known  to  be  favourable  to  his 
measures,  or  to  the  expressed  views  of  the  royal 
party.  When,  however,  the  young  monarch 
was  applied  to  for  the  money,  which  was  thought 
necessary  to  secure  the  elections,  he  entered 
his  most  decided  protest  against  the  advance 
of  a  farthing  ;  and  being  subsequehtly  asked, 
whom  he  would  please  to  have  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  such  and  such  a  place,  his  majesty 
briefly  answered.  Nobody ;  and  being  further 
asked  if  circular  letters  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  different  parts  of  England  to  recommend 
particular  persons,  as  was  generally  the  case, 
he  desired  it  might  not  be  done  ;  but  recollect- 
ing himself,  he  desired  that  circular  letters 
might  be  sent,  with  the  request,  that  "  they 
would  choose  those  most  agreeable  to  themselves, 
far  he  wished  to  be  tried  by  his  country/*  This, 
indeed,  was  an  expression  worthy  of  a  British 
monarch,  and  it  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
lines: 

"  Tried  by  your  country  1  To  your  people's  lore. 

Amiable  princey  so  soon  appeal  ? 
Stay  till  the  tender  sentiments  improre, 

Ripening  to  gratitude  from  zeal  I 


Years  hence  (yel,  ah !  too  toon)  shall  Britain  see 

The  trial  of  thy  virtue  past : 
Who  could  foretell  that  your  6rst  wish  would  be. 

What  all  believe  will  be  your  last  T* 

Having  thus  given  an  exposition  of  the  real 
conduct  of  his  majesty,  we  will  reversie  the 
picture,  and  shew  the  manner  in  which  lord 
Bute  acted  in  his  name,  in  one  case  juat  pre- 
viously to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  as  prince 
of  Wales,  and  on  the  other,  immediately  after- 
wards,  as  the  king.  The  former  is  the  case  of 
Mr.  Legge,  to  which  a  slight  allusion  has  been 
already  made,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
as  follows,  and  the  perusal  of  which  we  strongly 
recommend  to  the  partizans  of  that  disinte- 
tested  and  conscientious  minbter,  to  whom  the 
words  of  our  great  Shakspeam  will  apply 
most  aptly  : 

To  beguile  time,  look  like  the  time. 

Bear  welcome  in  your  hand^  your  eye,  your  tongue,  ' 

Look  like  the  innocent  flower,  btU  be  the  aerpent  under  it, , 

On  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Bolton  to 
his  title  in  1759,  Mr.  Legge  was  solicited  to 
succeed  his  grace,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  county  of  Southampton.  Lord  Bute, 
however,  nominated  a  Mr.  Stuart,  but  as  his 
lordship  had  no  apparent  relation  in  the  county, 
Mr.  Legge  did  not  think  of  consulting  him, 
and  the  county  being  almost  unanimous  in  his 
favour,  Mr.  Stuart  thought  proper  to  decline 
the  contest;  and,  here  begins  the  duplicity 
and  tergiversation  .of  lord  Bute,  in  the  name  of 
the  prince  of  Wales.  The  following  is  the  first 
letter  sent  to  Mr«  Legge  upon  Mr.  Stuart 
retiring  from  the  contest,  and  is  replete  with 
the  guile  of  the  serpent.  It  is  dated  Downing- 
street,  November  26.  After  some  preliminary 
matter  of  a  complimentary  nature^  it  goes  on 
to  state,  for  his  lordship  was  too  wary  to  write 
in  his  own  name : 
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Lord  Btite  seiit  to  mt  this  morning,  und  toM  me,  that 
kaving  an  opportunity  of  saving  you,  he  had  embraced  it, 
and  done  you  an  act  of  friendship,  for,  that  Mr.  Stuart 
haying  been  with  him  for  his  advice,  whether  to  leave  or 
pursue  the  election,  as  some  of  Mr.  Stuart's  friends 
thought  this  critical  season  of  an  invasion  hanging  over 
ihe  kiagdom,  to  be  a  ver/  improper  time  for  parliamen- 
tary contests,  his  lordship  had  determined  the  pomt  for 
relbquishing  the  pursuit ;  lord  Bute  added,  that  neither 
he  nor  the  greater  person  whose  name  had  been  used 
during  the  contest,  tootild  ever  treat  you  with  more 
^Idnets  for  uhat  hath  happetud :  that  lord  Bute,  how- 
ever, expected  m  he  had  a  daim  upon  you,  in  right  of 
firiendflhip,  that  you  will  concur  (^o-operate)  with  him, 
aMl  give  your  aid  to  the  person  he  shall  recommeud  at  a 
future  electioa. 

On  the  12th  December,  a  verbal '  message 
was  sent  by  lord  Bute  to  Mr.  Legge,  and  which 
appears  upon  his  books,  as  follows : 

That  he  should  bid  adieu  to  tfie  cottoty  of  Southamp- 
ton at  the  general  electioii,  and  assist  as  fiff  as  lay  in  his 
power,  the  prince  of  Wales's  nomination  of  two  mem- 
bers, to  which  Dwsaage  a  categorical  answer  wav  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Legge  sent  the  following,  in  writing,  the 
same  day : 

Mr.  Legge  understanding  it  to  be  expected,  that  he 
(who  never  had  engaged  at  all  in  the  coaaty  of  Soudi*- 
ampton,  if  t|ie  intentions  of  Leicester-house  had  been  in 
time  communicated  to  him,)  shall  not  only ,  refuse  to  be 
chosen  himself  at  the  next  general  election,  but  assist 
lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Stuart,  in  oppositiou  to  those 
who  liate  supported  Mr.  Legge  at  the  Ikte  election ;  is 
deteramed  to  eabmit  to  any  consequences,  rather  than 
tMmr  so  great  a  disgrace. 

Lord  Bute  sent  a  reply  the  same  day,  in  the 
foltowing  words : 


The  instant  Mr.  Legge  represents  himself  as  boutid  in 
honour  not  to  declme  staading  for  Hanipshire  at  the 
next  general  election,  lord  Bute  is  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  pnoee  wiU  by  no  means  desire  it  of  him ;  but  he  does, 
out  of  real  friendship  to  Mr.  Legge,  beseech  him  to 
consider  very  seriously,  whether  after  triumphing  ovef 
the  prince's  inclinations  at  present,  lord  Bute  has  anp 
method  left  of  removing  prejudices,  that  the  late  unhappy 
occurrences  have  strongly  impressed  the  pritue  with*,  than 
by  being  able  to  assure  him  that  Mr.  Legge  will  as  far 
as  shall  be  in  his  power,  co^^operate  with  his  royal  higfa- 
nass's  wiahee  at  the  ^4xt  geneml  election. 


Mr.  Legge  returned  the  following  final 
swer : 


Though  in  fact  Mr.  Legge  has  been  so  unhappy  as  to 
find  himself  opposed  to  the  prince  of  Wales's  inclinations, 
yet  as  to  intentions^  Mr.  Legge  feels  himself  entirely 
blameiese;  and  he  has  too  high  a  veneration  for  the 
prince  of  Wales*s  justice  to  think  he  will  conceive  laat- 
ing  prejudices  against  any  man  for  resisting  those  iaclioa- 
tiqns  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant. 

As  Mr.  Legge  flatters  himself  this  consideration  wiB 
induce  the  prince  of  Wales  to  forgive  his  entering  into 
engagements  with  the  county  of  Southampton,  he  is 
certain  that  his  royal  highness  will  not  condemn  his  ad- 
hering to  those  engagements  when  entered  into. 

Mr.  Legge  is  obliged  to  lord  Bute  for  the  friendship 
he  expresses  towards  him.  Sansly  his  lordship  cannot 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Legge  should  be  extremdy  gtndj  if 
hecoiild  find  himself  in  such  a  situation,  as  would  penMt 
him  to  have  the  honour  of  obeying  the  prince  of  Wales's 
comniands,  and  seconding  his  wishes,  without  breaking 
the  faith  he  has  openly  and  publicly  pledged  to  the  county 
of  Southampton.  Tliis,  if  he  were  to  do,  he  should 
forfeit  all  title  to  the  prince  of  Wales's  countenance  and 
protectiott,  as  certainly  as  he  knows  he  should  forfeit  his 
I  royal  faighness's  piivute  good  opinion. 


*  His  lordship  in  this  ia&taace,  as  Is  generally  the  ease  with  those  who  are  acting  with  duplicity,  quite  forgets  himsell 
In  a  former  letter  hia  lordship  stated,  that  the  gre^it,  person  would  never  treat  Mr.  Legge  with  more  coldness  for  what  had 
happened ;  and,  a  fe?[  days  afterwards^  he  tells  the  same  Mr.  Legge,  that  his  lordship  has  only  one  way  left  of  removing 
the  prejudices  from  that  same  great  person's  mind,  which  the  late  unhappy  occurrences  have  impressed  upon  it,  which  is, 
by  a  total  compromise  of  Mr.  Legge's  honour.  This,  amongst  many  others  which  could  be  enumerated,  is  a  noble  spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  in  which  his  lordship  was  wont  to  testify  kufiiendMp. 
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Lord  Bute,  finding  that  Mr.  Legge  would  not 
tarnish  CS  honour,  nor  be  the  tool  of  his  political 
machinations,  smothered  his  resentment  until 
the  first  opportunity  occurred,  and  an  indelible 
stain  rests  upon  the  character  of  lord  Bute,  in 
respect  to  the  means  -which  he  selected  to  sa- 
tisfy his  xevengeful  disposition. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  in  this  instance, 
lord  Bute  compromised  the  honour  of  his 
prince,  and  in  the  following  one,  he  compromised 
that  of  his  sovereign,  immediately  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne. 

Lord  Bute  was  informed  by  one  of  his  emis* 
saries,  that  lord  Egmont  had  written  to  his 
steward,  Biddlecombe,  With  orders  to  shew  the 
letter,  to  the  mayor  of  Bridgewater,  wherein  he 
infomas  him,  that  in  consequence  of  the  demise 
of  the  king^  an  election  would  soon  take  place, 
and  that  as  there  was  every  probability  of  his 
(lord  Egmont)  being  called  up  to  the  house  of 
peers,  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  lord 
Percival  in  his  room  as  member  for  Bridgewater. 
Lord  Percival  was  however  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  lord  Bute,  and  as  lord  Egmont  s  inten- 
tion^  were  known,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
was  to  be  made  a  peer,  which  it  was  never 
Bute's  intention  that  he  should  be,  a  deep-laid 
scheme  was  formed  by  Bute  in  conjunction 
with  Doddmgton,  by  which  his  majesty  was 
represented  as  inclined  to  raise  lord  Egmont  to 
the  peerage,  solely,  on  the  conditioii  thdt  he 
relinquished  all  interference  in  the  Bridgewater 
election,  it  being  his  majesty's  wish  to  see  that 
place  represented  by  a  particular  individual,  in 
reward  for  his  senrices  to  him,  when  prance  of 
Wales.  Lord  Egmont  snapped  gTieedily  at  the 
bait ;  he  not  only  relinquished  all  idea  of  repre- 
senting Bridgewater,  but  transferred  the  whole 
of  his  interest  to  lord  Bute.  This  being  se- 
cured, lord  Bute  wrote  to  lord  Egmont,  telling 
him,  that  the  king  was  resolred  to  make  no 
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more  peers,  at  present,  ihwi  those^  who  were  be* 
fore  him.  This  naturally  incensed  lord  £gmoQt» 
and  he  demanded  an  explanation  from  lord  Bute, 
whether  he  was  to  understand  that  his  majesty 
refused  him  the  peerage  for  Qver»  or  for  this 
time  only.  No  answer  was  returned.  Lord 
Egmont  lost  his  seat  and  his  peerage,  and  Bute 
and  Doddington  exdaimed  ^  We  are  now  quit 
of  his  lordship/'  " 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  these  particu- 
lars, being  actuated  with  the  sole  view  of  re- 
moving, as  fiir  as  possible,  the  stigma  which  the 
party  historians  of  the  day  have  attempted  to 
attach  to  our  late  monarch,  in  having  exercised 
his  influence  in  a  clandestine  manner  to  control 
the  elective  franchises  of  the  people*  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Bute  party  would 
most  cheerfully  throw  from  their  shoulders  the 
dreadful  responsibility  of  having  influenced  the 
elections  in  the  king's  name,  without  his  privity 
or  consent,  in  which  be  was  made  the  dupe  of 
a  designing  faction,  and  rendering  him  at  the 
same  time,  guiHy  of  acting  in  direct  violation 
of  the  established  and  most  sacred  principles  of 
the  constitution.  The  ground-woric,  however,  is 
here  exposed  of  that  extraordinary  schism 
which  took  place  in  the  councils  of  his  majesty 
on  his  assuming  the  reins  c^  government,  and  ^ 
which  exposed  him  so  unfortunately  to  the 
clamour  of  an  infuriated  people* 

It  must  have  been  highly  ^  pleasing  to  the 
moral  and  religious  part  of  the  community,  to 
diMrerve  the  strict  attention  which  his  majesty 
always  paid  to  the  observ^H^  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  he  had  not  been  many  weeks  seated  upon 
the  throne  before  he  saw  the  impropriety  of  hold- 
ing his  drawing«rooms  on  a  Sunday^  as  they  had  ' 
a  tendency  to  encourage  a  laxity  of  morals,  by 
no  means  compati)»le  with  the  solemn  duties 
which  our  religion  has  imposed  upon  us,  and 
in  tiie  performance  of  Mrhicb^  he,  as  the  head  of 
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the  nation,  ought  to  exhibit  himself  as  the 
brightest  example.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
English  court  had  been  long  tainted  with  that 
gross  neglect  and  indifference  to  the  established 
duties  of  the  Sabbath,  which  are  apparent  in 
foreign  countries,  and  which  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  great  attachment,  which 
George  II,  always  manifested  for  the  customs 
of  his  country;  but  George  III.,  being  a  Briton 
bom,  testified -only  an  attachment  to  British 
manners;  and,  although  he  was  well  aw^re, 
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vour,  he  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  com 
plying.  The  countess  most  readily  assented 
to  the  monarch's  request,  which  was,  that 
she  would  have  no  more  routs  nor  assem- 
blies at  her  house  on  a  Sunday.  **  I  am  but 
a  satellite,  please  your  majesty,'*  said  the 
countess,  ^*  moving  in  the  orbit  of  a  superior 
planet."  "  I  understand  your  rejHroof,"  said 
his  majesty,  ''  the  orbit  of  the  planet  shall 
be  altered."  "  Then,"  said  the  countess,  "  the 
satellite  mu3t  follow.'"    This  was  one  of  the 


that  a  sudden  change  could  not  be  affected  in  fii^st  steps  which  his  majesty  took  in  private 
the"  pursuits,  the  maimers,  nor  {he  customs  of  ^ 
a  people,  especially  one  governed  by  the  proud 
and  independent  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution ;  yet,  as  he  had  the  welfare  of  his 
people  at  his  heart,  he  resolved  to^  be  the  first 
to  shew  the  example  of  a  strict  ^  obedience  to 
the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  and  gradually  to 
abolish  all  those  customs  connected  with  the 
court,  which  wei^t  to  encourage  profligacy  or 
dissoluteness  on  a  Sunday.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  notify  one  instance,  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty  >/vas  not  only  content  with  setting  the  ex- 
ample himself,  but  by  his  influence  abolishing 
the  custom  of  holding  fashionable  routs,  bs^ls, 
and  assemblies,  on  the  Sunday.  The  countess 
of  D —  was  at  this  time  a  star  of  the  first 


magnitude  in  the  galaxy  of  the  fieLshionable 
world,  and  at  the  king's  drawing-rooms  on  a 
Sunday,  the  whole  conversation  turned  on 
the  expected  splendour  of  the  ball  or  the  rout 
which  the  countess  was  to  give  on  that  even^ 
ing.  This  reached  the  ears  of  his  majesty; 
and,  on  the  very  first  opportunity,  he  took  the 
oountess  aside,  and  informed  her,  that  he  had 
a  particular  favour  to  ask  of  her;  and  he 
added,  that  he  hoped  she  would  promise  to 
grant  it,  before  he  informed  her  of  the  nature  of 
it ;  pledging  himself  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
she  requested  him  to  jgrant  her  the  same  fa- 


for  the  amelioration  of  the  morals  of  the  higher 
classes;  and  by  setting  the  example  himself, 
his  endeavours  were  ultimately  crowned  with 
as  great  a  portion  of  success  as  could  be  ra- 
tionally expected. 

They^ar  1760  closed  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  very  important  event  of  a  private*  or 
political  nature;  and  the  new  year  was  ushered 
in  by  the  following  ode,,  composed  by  White- 
head,  and  which  was  performed  before  his  ma- 
jesty: 

Strophe, 

Still  must  the  muse,  indignant,  hear 

The  clanging  trump,  the  rattling  cajc. 
And  usher  in  each  opening  year 

With  groans  of  death,  and  sounds  of  war  ? 
0*er  bleeding  millions,  realms  oppress'd^ 
The  tuneful  mourner  sinks  distressed. 

Or  breathes  but  notes  of  woe  i   '  ' 
And  cannot  Gallia  learn  to  melt, 
Nor  feel,  what  Britain  long  has  felt 

For  her  insulting  foe  ? 
Amidst  her  native  rocks  secure, 

Her  floating  bulwarks  hovering  round. 
What  can  the  sea-girt  realm  endure. 

What  dread,  through  all  her  wat'ry  bound  ? 
Great  queen  of  ocean,  she  defies 
All  but  the  Power  that  rules  the  skies, 

And  bids  the  storms  engage : 
Inferior  foes  are  dash'd  and  lost, 
As  breaks  the  white  wave  on  her  coa»t. 

Consumed  in  idle  rage. 
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For  alien  sorrows  heaves  her  gcn'rous  breast, 

She  proffers  peace  to  ease  a  rival  pain, 
Her  crowded  ports,  her  fields  in  plenty  drest, 
Bless  the  glad  merchant,  and  th'  industrious  swain. 
Do  blooming  youths  in  battle  fall  ? 
True  to  their  fame  the  funeral  urn  we  raise 
And  thousands,  at  the  glorious  call, 
Aspire  to  equal  praise. 

Antistrophe, 

Thee,  Glory,  thee  through  climes  unknown 

Th'  adventurous  chief  with  zeal  pursues, 
And  fame  brings  back  from  ev'ry  zone 

Fresh  subjects  for  the  British  muse. 
Tremendous  as  th'  ill-omen*d  bird 
To  frighted  France  thy  voice  was  heard 

From  Minden's  echoing  towers : 
O'er  Biscay's  roar  thy  voice  prevaiPd : 
And  at  thy  word  the  rocks  we  scaled, 

And  Canada  is  ours. 
0  potent  queen  of  ev'ry  breast. 

Which  aims  at  praise  by  virtuous  deeds, 
Where'er  thy  influence  shines  confest 

The  hero  acts,  the  event  succeeds. 
But  ah,  must  glory  oi^ly  bear, 
fieUona  like,  the  vengeful  spear  ? 

To  fill  her  mighty  mind?  *    « 

Must  bulwarks  fall,  and  cities  flame. 
And  is  her  amplest  field  of  fame 

The  miseries  of  manki^d  ?    > 
On  ruins  piled,  on  ruins  must  she  rise, 

And  lend  her  rays  to  gild  her  fatal  throne  : 
Must  the  mild  power  who  melts  in  vernal  skies. 

By  thunders  only  make  his  godhead  known  ? 
No,  be  the  omen  ,far  away, 
From  yonder  pregnant  cloud  a  kinder  gleam, 
Tho'  faintly  struggling  into  day, 
Portends  a  happier  theme. 

Epode. 

And  who  is  he,  of  regal  mien, 

Reclined  oa  Albion's  golden  fleece. 
Whose  polish'd  brow,  and  eye  serene. 

Proclaim  him  elder-bom  ofpeace  ? 
Another  George !  ye  winds  convey 

Th'  auspicious  name  from  pole  to  pole : 
lliames,  eaten  the  sound,  and  tell  the  subject  sea 

Beneath  whose  sway  its  waters  roll. 


.    The  hoary  monarch  of  the  deep 
Who  spoth'd  its  murmurs  with  a  father's  care, 
"^  Doth  now  eternal  sabbath  keep. 
And  leaves  his  trident  to  his  bloommg  heir. 
0,  if  the  Muse;  aright  divine. 

Fair  Peace  shall  bless  his  openmg  reign. 
And  through  its  splendid  progress  shine 

With  every  art  to  grace  her  train, 
The  wreaths,  so  late  by  glory  won. 
Shall  weave  their  foliage  round  his  throne. 

Till  kings  abash'd,  shall  tremble  to  be  foes. 
And  Albion's  dreaded  strengdi  secure  the  world^s  repos^. 

On  the  6th  of  January  his  majesty  went  to 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  offered  gold,  myrrh,  and 
frankincense,  as  usual.  On  account  of  the 
mourning,  there  wa§b  no  playing  at  hazard  at 
night,  nor  any  ball. 

His  majesty  was  at  this  time  pleased  to 
declare,  by  an  order  in  council,  that  his  servants 
should  have  and  enjoy  all  ancient  rights, 
privileges,  and  liberties;  and  that  none  of  his 
servants  in  ordinary,  with  fee,  should  be 
obliged  to  bear  any  public  office,  serve  on 
juries  or  inquests,  or  be  subjected  to  any 
mulct. or  fine  for  not  submitting  thereunto, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  of  his  majesty's  royal 
predecessor. 

Amongst  the  many  laudable  dispositions 
which  his  majesty  manifested  on  his  immediate 
accession  to  the  throne,  a .  desire  to  maintain 
the  public  peace  was  particularly  apparent; 
he  was  well  aware,  that  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  acrimony  which  distinguished  the  trans- 
actions of  the  two  principal  contending  political 
parties,  had  in  several  quarters  engendered  a 
spirit  of  discontent,  which  broke  out  on  all 
occasions,  into  the  most  violent  clamour,  tend- 
ing to  an  open  breach  of  the  public  peace,  and 
which  if  xjLOt  restrained  by  the  wholesome 
energy  of  the  laws,  might  eventually^  terthi- 
nate  in  riot  and  rebellion.  He  had  himself 
frequently  experienced  the  scurrilous  abuse  of 
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a  party  mob,  and  was  often  obliged  to  listen  to 
the  most  indecorous  expressions  uttered  against 
an  individuali  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  love 
and  revere,  but  panoplied  as  he  M^as  by  the 
laws  of  the  country,  he  rested  his  support  oh 
them ;  and,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  main- 
taining a  strict  adherence  to  them  himself,  he 
was  equally  disposed  to  punish  those,  who  in- 
fringed them,  as  he  was  those,  who  abused  the 
power  with  which  he  had  invested  them*  A 
particular  instance  of  this  displayed  itself  in 
the  early  part  of  January,  1761.  Colonel  Hale, 
who  commanded  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons, 
quartered  at  Haddington,  Musselburg,  #•(?., 
with  some  other  olBSicers  ol^the  same  regiment, 
assaulted  a  toll-gatherer  at  Ravenshaugh  toll- 
bar,  for  which  they  were  tried  before  the  court 
t  of  session,  and  fined.  The  king,  on  hearing  of 
the  circumstance,  displayed  his  strict  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  our  laws  and  liberties  in  a 
very  conspicuous  manner;  lord  Barrington,  in  a 
letter  to  lord  Beauclerc,  says :  *'  The  king  has 
commanded  mo  to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that 
he  is  highly  displeased  at  the  oflBcers  who  have 
been  concerned  in '  this  affair.  As  the  officers 
have  already  satisfied  the  laws  of  the  country, 
by  their  submission  unta  the  sentence  of  the 
court  of  justiciary,  the  king  does  not  think  fit 
to  bring  them  to  a  second  trial  by  a  court 
martial ;  but  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that 
your  lordship  reprimand  them  as  officers,  in  his 
majesty's  name,  amd  in  the  strongest  terms,  for 
this  breach  of  the  military  discipline,  as  well  as 
of  civil  duties;  and  that  you  should  riecom- 
mend  it  to  them  for  the  future,  by  a  prudent 
and  inoffensive  demeanour,  to  regain  the  good 
opinion  and  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
as  the  surest  means  of  restoring  themselves  to 
his  majesty's  favour,  who  wiH  always  be 
particularly  offended  whenever  the  public 
peace   is  disturbed,   and  the    laws   insulted. 


by  those  whom  his  majesty  has .  honoured 
with  his  commission  for  the  protection  of 
both/' 

Amongst  the  various  charges  which  were 
brought  against  lord  Bute,  that  of  testifying  on 
all  occasions  a  strong  partiality  to  his  country- 
men, was  not  one  of  the  least,  and  although 
many  have  attempted  it,  no  one  has  been 
able  wholly  to  rebut  it;  on  the  contrary, 
every  day  disclosed  some  new  favour  or  grant 
conferred  on  his  countrymen,  and  sometimes 
on  occasions,  in  which  his  partiality  would 
have  been  *'  more  honoured  in  th6  breach 
than  the  observance.*'  One  case  in  particular 
occurred  at  this  time,  which  was  traced  to 
the  influence  of  lord  Bute,  and  which  added 
not  a  little  to  his  unpopularity,  and  to  an  in- 
crease of  disaffection  towards  the  king.  By 
the  death  of  a  Scots  nobleman,  who  died  as  a 
Roman  catholic  priest,  the  title  descended*  to 
aman-cook,  then  living  with  a  general  officer 
in  England,  who,  in  regard  to  his  cook's  dignity, 
could  not  think  of  employing  him  any  longer  in 
that  station,  but  very  generously  raised  a  sub- 
scription for  his  support.  This  affair  was  re- 
presented to  his  majesty^  who  ordered  the 
ci-devant  cook  a  pension  of  200/.  per  annum. 
A  humorous  poem  appeared  o&  this  occasion, 
entitled,  **  A  Cook's  Travels  from  Scotland  to 
London  without  a  Shoe,  and  he  finds  a  Boot 
with  200/.  a  year  in  it." 

The  character  of  our  late  sovereign  is  often 
elicited  in  the  flippant  remarks  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  in  his  celebrated  letters ;  in  one  of  which 
he  thus  st)eaks  of  him,  "  The  new  reign  dates 
with  great  propriety  and  decency,  the  civilest 
letter  to  princess  Emily ;  the  greatest  kindness 
to  the  duke ;  the  utmost  respect  to  the  dead 
body ;  no  changes  to  be  made  but  those  abso- 
lutely Beceflsarj,  as  the  houscdiold,  ire^  and 
what  some  wiH  thtftk  the  most  vnnecessary  in 
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therepireseiitatji^ebfpow^r.*'  H^  further  «Ldds» 
*•  Hiere  is  great  dignity  and  grace  in  the  king's 
manner ;  I  don't  say  this  like  my  dear  madame 
de  Sevign^,  because  he  was  civil  to  me;  but 
the  part  is  well  acted.  The  young  king  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  amiable ;  there  is  great 
grace  to  temper  much  dignity  and  good-nature> 
which  breaks  out  on  an  occasions."  In  another 
letter  he  says,  '*  The  city,  however,  have  a  mind 
to  be  out  of  humour ;  a  paper  has  been  fixed  on 
the  royal  exchange  with  these  words,  *  No 
petticoat  govemnient !  no  Scotch  minister  !  no 
Lord  Greorge  Sackville  ! '  two  hints  totally  un- 
founded, and  the  other  scarce  true.  No  petti- 
coat  ever  governed  less ;  it  i^  left  at  Leicester- 
house.  For  the  king  himself,  he  seems  all  good 
nature,  and  wishing  to  satisfy  every  body ;  all 
his  speeches  are  obliging.  I  saw  him  on  the 
throne,  where  he  is  graceful  and  genteel ;  sits 
with  dignity  and  reads  his  answers  to  addresses 
well."  Speaking  of  the  king's  wish  to  conciliate 
all  parties,  being  influenced  by  a  true  love  of 
his  country,  Walpole  says,  *'  It  is  unpardonable 
to  put  an  end  to  all  faction,  when  it  is  not  for  fac- 
tions purposes.    When  the  last could  be 

beloved,  a  young  man  with  a  good  heart  has  little 
chance  of  being  so.  Moreover  1  have  a  maxim, 
that  the  extinction  of  party  is  the  origin  of 
fttction  V* 

One  of  the  first  steps  which  his  majesty  took 

on  his  accession,  was  the  regulation  of  his 

"  household,  for  he  strongly  Suspected  that  some 

very  gross  impositions  were  practised  in  it; 


and,  there  wer^many  Uviug  at  the  thfte  who 
could  have  informed  his  majesty,  that  hit  sus- 
picions were  well  fotoinded.  He,  however,  in- 
stituted the  most  strict  inquiries  into  every 
department,  and  by  those  mean^  it  was  cur- 
rently affirmed,  that  he  occasioned  a  saving  of 
not  less  thto  100,000/.  per  annum.  On  exa- 
mining into  kn  immoderate  charge  fbt  fruity  his 
majesty  asked,  how  the  produce  of  the  royal 
garden  was  disposed  of?  It  was  answered, 
that  the  fruit  wa«  .  not  yet  come  to  maturity, 
and  that  when  it  was,  it  had  been  usual  to  dis- 
tribute it  in  presents.  "  Let  me  not  then  see 
any  'more  at  my  table,''  said  the  kmg,  ^  till  my 
own  gardens  will  produce  it  in  perfection,  and 
then  let  me  have  the  privilege  whidi  every 
gentleman  in  the  kingdom  enjoys,  of  partaking 
of  my  own,  instead  of  buying  from  others,^* 

On  the  20th  of  January  his  majesty  went  to 
tl^d  bouse  of  peers,  and  gave  the  royal  assent 
to  several  acts,  andbgst  which,  was  one  for 
granting  to  his  majesty  an  additicmal  duty  upon 
strong  beer  and  ale,  and  for  further  encouraging 
their  exportation  •. 

This  was  the  most  unpopular  measure  of  the 
early  part  of  his  majesty's  reign,  and  exposed 
him,  whenever  he  presented  himself  in  public, 
to  the  rude  insults  of  the  populace.  This  tax, 
with  many  other  noxious  measures  originated 
with  lord  Bute,  and  it  was  said  at  the  time, 
that  the  people  were  not  only  obliged  to  pay 
most  dearly  for  hi^  mearore^,  but  that  he  would 
not  allow  them  ^o  have  their  own  measures  full, 


*  By  this  beer  act,  ^ich  took  place  the  24th  of  January,  an  additional  ddty  of  3s.  per  barrel  was  laid  on  all  beer  or  ale, 
afaof  e  6$.  the  batrel,  breired  for  sale  in  England.  A  proportionable  duty  was  to  be  paid  for  every  iMird  ^  two-peny  ale, 
brewed  for  sale  in  Scotland.  Beer  brewed  before  the  Mtd  d4th  of  Jsmaiy,  if  any  time  tbeimter  mixed  with  «ny  iresh 
guile  or  brewing,  is  to  pay  the -additional  duty.  A  drawback  of  8s.  a  barrel  was  to  be  allowed  by  the  commissioners  of 
excise,  on  jsH  beer  and  ale  brewed  after  the  said  24th'  of  January,  and  exported  to  foreign  parts  ;  deducting  3i2.  a  too  for 
diarges  of  the  officets.  Even  a  bounty  of  It.  a  barrel  was  to  be  paid  by  fte  commistixoners  of  excise,  on  all  Strong  beer  and 
ale  exported,  for  which  duties  had  been  paid,  brewed  after  the  sfaid  24di  of  Janttafy,4om  malted  com,  when  barky  «ras  at 
24f •  a  quarter  or  under. 

13_14.  2  Q  '^ 
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.  ivithout  making  them  pay  fdr  it  also.  A  few 
days  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  his  majesty 
attended  the  theatre,  when  he  was  received 
with  the  most  discordant  cries  of  "  No  beer 
tax/' — *'  No  Bute/'—"  No  Scotch  minister," 
and  other  opprobrious  expressions.  This  unex- 
pected reception  which  his  majesty  met  with, 
disconcerted  Bute  not  a  little,  and  he  privately 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  to  Doddington. 
In  the  diary  of  the  latter  is  the  following  pas- 
sage, and,  as  there  is  much  in  it  which  brings  to 
light  the  factious  intrigues  of  that  momentous 
era,  which  so  deeply  involved  the  honour  of  the 
sovereign,  it  becomes  a  valuable  document  to- 
wards unravelling  the  due  to  the  political 
changes  which  appeared  doomed  to  distract 
the  councils  of  the  young  and  inexperienced 
monarch. 

IhddingtmCz  Diary,  page  384.— Lord  Bute  came, 
and  was  dissatisfied  with  the  clamour  about  the  beer  at 
^e  play-house,  the  evening  on  which  the  king  was  there. 
i  mentioned  to  him  the  intelligence  which  I  had  just  re- 
ceived, that  Mr.  Pitt  had  told  Mr.  Beckford,  last  Friday, 
that  all  was  over,  and  he  would  have  no  more  to  do. 
He  replied,  that  he  did  not  believe  it.  He  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Pitt  this  fortnight,  but  had  seen  Mr.  Leckford  lately, 
who  dropping  in  conversation,  that  he  wished  to  see  the 
'  king  his  own  minister ;  he  (lord  Bute)  replied,  that  his 
great  fHend  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  desire  to  see  the  king  his 
own  minister,  and  he  might  tell  him  so,  if  he  pleased ; 
for  that  it  was  very  indifferent  to  him  (Bute)  if  every 
word  he  sud  was  carried  to  Mr.  Pitt.  I  asked  his  lord- 
ship, if  he  knew  why  the  parliamtxit  was  kept  on  so  long ; 


he  said,  he  thought  it  was  better  for  him,  as  his  friends 
bad  the  more  time  to  look  abput  them,  and  that  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  was  desirous  to  have  it  end.  I  then  asked, 
if  he  had  settled  the  new  parliament  with  the  duke  y  he 
replied,  he  had  not  seen  his  grace  for  some  days,  but 
supposed  he  should  soon ;  and  he  would  then  bring  his 
list  with  him.  That  what  were  absolutely  the  king's 
boroughs,  the  king  would  name  to,  but  where  the  crown 
had  only  an  influence,  as  by  the  customs,  excise,  tfc,  he 
could  not  be  refused  the  disposition  (disposal)  of  it 
while  he  staid  in.  That  he  had  told  Anson,  that  room 
must  be  made  for  lord  Parker,  who  replied^  that  all  was 
engaged,  and  that  he  (Bute)  said.  What !  my  lord  !  the 
king's  admiialty-boroughs  full,  and  the  king  not  acquainted 
with  it !  That  Anson  seemed  quite  disconcerted,  and  knew 
not  what  to  say.  His  lordship  was  not  for  pushing  thein 
yet,  for  if  the  peace  was  a  bad  one,  as  it  must  be,  they 
would  certainly  proclaim,  that  it  was  owing  to  their  dis- 
mission,  because  they  were  not  suffered  to  bring  the 
great  work  to  a  happy  conclusion,  to  whom  the  glorious 
successes,  which  had  hitherto  attended  their  conducting 
ity  were  entirely  to  be  attributed.  In  short,  he  seemed  to 
thipk  that  nobody  could  stand  such  a  peace  as  must  be 
made  upon  the  present  system,  but  those  who  bad 
brought  us  into  that  system,  and  were  the  authors  of  it. 

Such  were  the  factious  intrigues  of  the  ruling 
politicians  of  the  day,  and  the  effects  of  which 
displayed  themselves  in  a  short  time,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  interests  of  die  country. 

In  the  month  of  February,  the  period  com- 
menced, which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the 
second  mourning  for  Greorge  IL ;  and,  although 
it  must  be  allowed  that  decorum  and  propriety 
require  a  general  mourning  on  the  demise  of 


The  profits  arising  from  this  act,  suppt^mg  the  consumption  to  have  been  (which  is  a  Very  moderate  computation,  if  the 
number  of  people  in  England  and  Wales  be  considered)  2,000,000  quarts  per  diem,  will  be  as  follows : 

To  the  goyemment • .•••.. 760416    13    4 

From  which  must  be  deducted  for  the  payment  of  the  new  loan • 488250    00    0 

There  would  remain  annually • ^ 


272166     13    4 


To  the  brewer,  on  adrancing  is.  the  butt ^ 606934 ) 

To  the  pablican '. 2634725  ^ '*"~"- 

Per  day  at  2,000,000  quarts,  atonefarthmg ,,,, ^ 2083    06    8 
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a  sovereign,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  a  protracted  duration  of  it,  to 
the  [fall  extent  of  the  term,  is  attended  with 
particular  injury  to  the  trading  community. 
Representations  to  this  effect  were  made  to  his 
majesty,  and  with  the  most  tender  regard  to 
&e  interests  of  the  wo'rking  part  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  was  graciously  pleased  to  abridge  the 
usual  duration  of  that  ceremony. 

The  private  attachments  of  the  king  now  be- 
came the  subject  of  general  conversation.  His 
affections  appeared  to  be  fixed  too  firmly  to  be 
weakened  or  destroyed  by  human  art  or  inven- 
tion ;  and  no  doubt  existed  of  the  intentions  of 
his  majesty  to  remove  those  state  forms  which 
proved  such  formidable  obstacles  to  the  consum- 
mation of  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  a  subject. 
We  have  indeed  but  few  instances  in  the  English 
history  of  the  marriages  of  our  sovereigns  with 
natives;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest 
disasters  which  befel  the  country  have  arisen 
from  their  marriage  with  foreigners.  We  have 
only  to  revert  to  the  marriages  of  Edward  II., 
Richard  XL,  Henry  VI.,  Charles  I.,  5'c.,  to  ad- 
duce the  most  incontestable  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  this  observation ;  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  the  exclusion  of  natives  from  their  &o- 
veieign's  bed  is  founded  on  a  traditional  error, 
or  a  base  prejudice*.  Nevertheless,  great  as 
might  have  been  the  existing  prejudice  at  the 
time  to  a  union  of  our  sovereign  vnth  a  native, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  clamour  which  was  raised 
against  it,  proceeded  more  from  family  pride 
and  political  intrigue,  than  from  any  actual  ob- 
jection to  the  individual  who  had  so  completely 


enchained  the  affections  of  our  sovereign.  The 
alarm  was  industriously  spread  throughout  the 
country,  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  ex* 
posed  from  a  spurious  offspring  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  the  extent  of  his  amours  was  investigated 
in  the  most  inquisitorial  manner ;  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  a  father  was  bruited  abroad 
as  corroborative  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  an 
immediate  union  with  some  foreign  princess; 
the  estimate  of  the  man  was  lost  in  that  of  ^ 
the  king ;  and  an  absence  of  all  passion  and 
a  total  callousness  to  the  irresistible  effects 
of  feminine  beauty  were  CQufidently  expected 
to  form  a  part  of  the  character  of  a  so- 
vereign at  the  age  of  twenty- two.  He  was 
to  be  supposed  invulnerable  to  the  tempta- 
tions which  assailed  him  in  the  most  pow- 
erful and  enticing  shapes,  and  to  reject  with 
loathing  all  those  opportunities  which  offered 
themselves  to  take  him  captive  in  the  chains 
of  pleasure.  In  the  full  possession  of  the 
powers  of  enjoyment,  he  was  supposed  to 
avoid  the  allurements  of  fascinating  beauty;  ' 
and  not  only  to  have  resisted  them  in  one  or 
two  particulars,  but  in  their  whole  conflux,  and 
in  sdl  their  bewitching  variety,  and  at  that  very 
age  when  indulgence  seems  generally  to  claim 
an  excuse.  The  pen  of  satire  was  employed  to 
hold  up  to  ridicule  the  amours  of  the  sovereign, 
and  future  ages  will  scarcely  credit  it,  that  wit 
could  prostitute  herself  so  iar,  as  to  level  her 
shafts  upon  such  a  prince  with  a  virulence,  which 
vice  only  could  deserve.  The  most  scurrilous 
lampoons  issued  daily  from  the  corrupted  press, 
and  the  dexterity  which  distinguished  their 


*  A  cotemporary  writer  kas  insinuated,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  rejection  of  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Ootha 
as  a  wife  taour  late  monarch  was  the  prevalence  of  a  constitutional  disease  in  that  family.  It  is  a  misfortune,  however, 
that  the  existence  of  this  disease  was  not  discovered  by  the  sapient  physicians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  a  princess 
of  that  house  was  selected  to  be  the  mother  of  our  late  sovereign ;  but  the  present  is  the  age  of  discovery,  and  it  is  now 
ascertained  by  some  pseudo  politicians^  that  the  only  benefit  wliich  accrues  to  this  country  from  foreign  alliances,  is  the 
imoortatlon  of  soma  of  the  worst  blood  on  the  continent 
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ciS^inpontioB^  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  were  bought.  These 
<}ompo8itions»  from  the  want  of  justifiable 
groiuids  for  sarcasm  have  extracted  their  sub- 
ject of  irony  frona  natural  ptealiarities  of  man- 
ner,  and  indulged  upon  them  with  as  much 
sportive  malignity  as  if  they  had  been  the  most 
degenerate  crimes. 

Even  particular  stadies  and  favourite  employ- 
ments, domestic  regulations  and  social  attach- 
ments ;  modes  of  expression  which  are  as 
natural  to  us  as  the  very  turn  of  our  countenance, 
and  even  those  qualities  which  are  connected 
with  sterling  virtue,  were  made  the  subject  of 
sarcasm,  merely  because  they  were  found  in  a 
palace. 

Unprisctpled  libertines,  to  whomtaietits  were 
rouchsafed  for  a  better  purpose,  endeavoured  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  from  their  so- 
vereign by  misrepresenting  his  amiable  virtues 
into  infirmities ;  and  associating  with  the  lowest 
attendants  of  the  great,  tiiey  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  febriqations  of  ingratitude  to 
asperse  in  strains  of  humour, .  superior  excel- 
leace.  It  should  be  considered  Uiat  a  primary 
step  towards  infiising  rebellicm  principles  into 
the  minds  of  men  is  to  inspire  them  with  con- 
tempt for  thdr  governors.  When  they  ate 
once  brought  to  view  their  mperiors  in  a 
ridiculous  light,  their  attachment  to  them  trill 
be  of  a  very  flimsy  texture,  and  they  become 
ready  tools  for  licentious  and  ambitious  men  to 
make  use  of  in  accomplishing  revolutionary 
designs.  Let,  however,  ihe  candid  and  ob*i 
wrvunt  mind  look  stasulily  upon  George  III.  on 
his  accession ;  let  him  raise  up,  in  comparison, 
all  the  monarchs  whom  history  has  recorded ; 
let  him  then  scrutinize  the  private  and  public 
demeanour  of  the  illustrious  object  before  him; 
and,  having  considered  ihtt  he  was  but  a  man, 
his  dispositions  must  be  warped  and  wayward 


in  the  extreme,  if  he  could  suffer  an  irrevoMitial 
idea. to  hold  possession  of  him» 

But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  pri- 
vate conduct  of  his  majesty,  and  however  just 
the  foundation  might  have  been  for  the  una- 
nimous wish  that  the  nation  manifested,  that  a 
princess  might  be  selected,  worthy  in  all  points 
of  sharing  the  throne  and  bed  of  one  of  the 
first  monarchs  of  the  universe ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  king  at  this  period  looked  with 
indifference,  if  not  with  a  positive  dislike,  to 
every  advance  which  was  made  towards  a  state 
marriage,  but  little  did  he  suspect  th4t  a  coun- 
tryman of  lord  Bute's,  general  Graeme,  was 
then  canvassing  the  German  courts,  and«  in  the 
character  of  a  private  gentleman,  was  {dayiiq^ 
lotto  with  the  ladies  of  one  t^ourt,  and  drinking 
the  aperient  waters  with  the  antiquated  damea 
of  another,  merely  to  hear  the  tittle-tattle  of 
the  day,  respecting  the  positive  or  negative 
virtues,  the  absence  or  the  existence  of  per^ 
sonal  charms,  which  at  that  time  distinguished 
the  marriageable  princesses  of  the  numerous 
royal,  ducal,  or  princely  fttmilies  of  Protestafit 
Germany.  It  was,  however,  not  only  the  ardent 
attachment  which  his  majesty  entertained  for 
another  individual,  which  averted  his  thoughts 
for  a  time  firofu  his  marriage ;  but  all  tbe  hours 
whieh  were  »ot  immediately  dedicated  t0  re- 
laxation, or  to  social  intereourse>  were  ab- 
sorbed in  his  attention  to  state  afihirs,  ten* 
dered  complex  and  mtricate  by  the  continual 
inttigues  of  the  contending  fiattions,  aftd  which, 
with  the  best  disposition  to  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  he  found  he  could  not  reduce  to  ^ 
state  of  harmony  and  mutual  co-operation  with- 
out discarding  from  his  presence  and  his  favour 
those  individuals  to  whom  he  considered  him* 
self  attached  by  ties  of  gratitude  aad  per- 
sonal esteem. 

The  popularity  of  the  king  had  sufilsred  tfia- 
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terially  from  the  injudicious  tax  on  beer  and 
ale,  but  it  was,  in  a  degree,  regained  by 
his  highly  constitutional  conduct  towards  the 
judges,  who,  by  an  act  passed  soon  after  the 
revolution,  held  their  seats  by  the  tenure  of^ 
Durante  bene  placito,  **  During  our  (the  king's) 
pleasure,"  which  tenure,  however,  was  con- 
sidered with  great  justice  to  a£Pect  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  his  majesty  therefore  resolved, 
that  they  should  hold  them  in  future  by  that  of 
Quam  dm  Me  bene  gesserit,  or  as  long  as  they 
:!onducted  themselves  properly. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  his  majesty  went  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  having  given  the  royal 
assent  to  about  forty  private  and  public  acts, 
he  delivered  the  following  speech  to  both 
houses,  recommending  a  law  for  making  the 
commissions  of  the  judges  perpetual  during 
their  good  behaviour,  notwithstanding  any  fu- 
ture demise  of  the  crown. 


My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

Upon  granting  new  commissions  to  the  judges,  the 
present  state  of  their  offices  fell  naturally  under  consi- 
deration. 

In  consequence  of  the  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  my 
late  glorious  predecessor  king  William  III.,  for  settling 
the  succession  of  the  crown  in  my  family,  their  commis- 
sions have  been  made  during  their goxxi  behaviour;  but, 
notwithstanding  that  wise  provision,  their  offices  have 
determined  upon  the  demise  of  the  crown^  or  at  the  expi- 
ration of  six  months  afterwards,  m  every  instance  of  that 
nature,  which  has  happened. 

I  look  upon  the  independency  and  uprightness  of  the 
judges  of  the  land,  as  essential  to  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  as  one  of  the  best  securities  to  the 
fights  and  liberties  of  my  loving  subjects  ;  and,  as  most 
conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown ;  and,  I  come  now 
to  recommend  this  interesting  object  to  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  in  order  that  such  farther  provisions  may 
be  noade  for  securii^  the  judges  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
offices,  during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithstanding  any 
such  demise,  as  shall  be  most  expedient* 

13—14.  2* 


Gendemen  Vif  the  House  of  Commons,  ^ 
I  must  desire  of  you,  in  particular,  that  I  may  be  en- 
abled to  grant,  and  establish,  upon  the  judges,  salaries  as 
I  shall  think  proper,  so  as  to  be  absolutely  secured  to 
them,  during  the  continuance  of  their  commissions* 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  nothing  to  add,  but  my  thanks  for  the  great 
unanimity  and  application  with  which  you  have  hitherto ' 
carried  on  the  public  business  ;  and  to  desire  you  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  good  disposition,  and  with  such  des- 
patch, that  this  session  may  soon  be  brought  to  a  happy 
conclusion. 

To  this  speech  the  lords  made  the  following 
address : 

Most  gracious  sovereign, 

We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  parliament  assembled, 
return  your  majesty  our  humble  thanks  for  your  most 
gracious  speech  from  the  throne. 

The  tender  concern  which  your  majesty  is  pleased  to 
express  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  your  people,  and 
for  the  impartial  administration  cf  justice,  fills  our  minds 
with  the  sincerest  gratitude*  We  look  upon  your  wise 
and  just  sentiments,  concerning  the  independency  and 
uprightness  of  the  judges  of  the  land,  as  the  strongest 
proof  of  what  your  majesty  has  formerly  declared  to  us 
in  words  the  most  affectionate  that  ever  came  from  the 
throne,  that  the  civiLand  religious  rights  of  your  subjects 
are  equally  dear  to  you  with  the  most  valuable  of  your 
royal  prerogatives.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  can  be  a 
nobler  instance  of  your  true  greatness  of  mind,  than  to 
esteem  these  principles,  n^  they  truly  are,  the  most  con-' 
ducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown. 

We  win  not  fail  to  take  into  our  consideration  this 
important  object  of  the  continuance  of  the  judges,  not* 
withstanding  any  demise  of  the  crown  ;  and  to  do  every 
thing,  on  our  part,  to  make  your  majesty's  public-spirited 
intentions  effectual :  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
do  this  by  your  majesty's  free  and  voluntary  recommen- 
dation; and  forming  the  most  ardent'*' vows,  that  the 
event,  wherein  the  effect  of  such  a  provision  will  be  ex- 
perienced, may  by  the  goodness  of  Providence  to  -thesa 
kingdoms,  be  removed  for  a  long  course  of  years»*  >    - 

Permit  ns,  on  this  occasion,  to  renew  to  your  au^sty 
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the  most  unfeigned  assurances  of  our  inviolable  duty  and 
affection;  and  to  express  our  thankful  acknowledg- 
n^ents  for  your  gracious  approbation  of  our  proceedings 
hitherto.  Nothing  can  equal  our  ze^l  for  your  majesty's 
support ;  nor  sRall  any  thing  be  wanting  that  depends 
upon  uSy  to  bring  this  session  to  a  speedy  and  happy 

m 

conclusion,  answerable  to  your  majesty's  just  expec- 
tations. 

His  majesty's  most  gracious  answer. 

> 

,      My  lords, 

I  thank  you  for  this  very  dutiful,  grateful,  and  unani- 
mous address.     I  am  very  glad,  that  what  I  have  laid 
'  before  you,  gives  you  so  much  satisfaction. 

The  commons  resolved  likewise,  nemine  can-' 
tradkeTitCf 

That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
to  return  his  majesty  the  most  humble  thanks  of  this 
house,  for  his  most  gracious  speech  from  the  throne. 

To  express  the  grateful  sense  which  this  house  has  of 
his  majesty's  attention  to  an  object  so  interesting  to  his 
people  as  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
integrity  and  independency  of  the  judges  of  the  land ; 
and  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  his  faithful  commons  see, 
with  joy  and  veneration,  the  warm  regard  and  concern, 
which  animate  his  royal  breast,  for  the  security,  laws, 
liberties,  and  properties,  of  his  subjects,  and  that  this 
house  will  immediately  proceed  upon  the  important 
work,  recommended  by  .his  majesty  with  such  tender 
care  of  his  people  ;  and,  will  enable  his  majesty  to  esta- 
blish the  salaries^  of  the  judges,  in  so  permanent  a 
manner,  that  the  same  may  be  enjoyed,  during  Uie  con- 
tinuance of  their  commissions. 

To  return  his  majesty  the  sincere  acknowledgments  of 
this  house,  for  his  gracious  acceptance  of  the  services  of 
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his  faithful  commons,  and  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  they 
will  proceed  with  unanimity  and  despatch  to  finish  the 
remaining  business  of  this  session  of  parliament. 

On  the  4th  of  March  this  address  was  pre- 
sented, to  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
give  this  most  gracious  answer. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  thank  you,  for  this  dutiful  and  unanimous  address. 
The  sense  you  express  of  my  sincere  intention   to  do 
what  is  for  the  good  of  my  people,  gives  me  the  highest 
satisfaction. 


On  the  following  day,  the  judges  waited  on 
his  majesty  with  their  address  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and  were  most  graciously  received ;  and 
on  the  5th  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  the 
following  resolutions : 

That  provision  be  made  for  continuing  the  commission 
of  judges,  notwithstanding  the  denuse  of  his  majesty, 
or  of  any  of  his  heirs  or  successors. 

That  his  majesty  shall  be  enabled  to  grant  and  es- 
tablish the  salaries  of  judges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
absolutely  secured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of 
their  commissions ;  and,  that  such  part  of  the  salaries 
of  judges  as  is  now  payable  out  of  the  yearly  rent,  or 
sum,  granted  for  the  support  of  his  majesty's  household, 
and  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  be,  from 
and  after  the  demise  of  his  present  majesty,  charged 
upon,  and  payable  out  of,  all,  and  any  such  duties  and 
revenues  granted  for  the  uses  of  his  majesty's  civil  go- 
vernment,  as  shall  subsist  after  the  demise  of  his  ma- 
jesty, or  any  of  his  heirs  and  successors;  and  a  bill, 
pursuant  to  those  resolutions,  was  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared immediately*. 


*  In  the  history  of  our  customs,  aids,  subsidies,  national  debts,  and  taxes,  from  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  year  1761, 
part  iv.,  where  the  author  is  treating  of  the  ^ict  32  George  II.  For  augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  we  meet  with 
the  following  curious  piece  of  antiquity  : 

"  Here  we  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  remarkable  petition,  18  Henry  VI.  [A.  D.  1430.]  Rot.  27.  of  the  judges  of  the 
king*8  bench  and  common  pleas,  th<  justices  of  assize,  the  king  s  serjeant,  and  attorney,  (there  was  no  solicitor-general  till 
Edward  I  Vs.  time,)  complaining  of  the  lord-treasurer  Kenwaldmershe,  that  he  had  not  paid  them  their  salaries,  and  given 
them  their  robes  and  usual  fees  Upon  which  they  desired  that  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper  might  pay  them  out  of  the  first 
money  that  came  into  his  hands,  and  that  the  collectors  and  receivers  of  the  great  and  petty  customs,  in  the  ports  of 
London,  Bristol,  and  Kingston-upon-Hull,  may  have  like  power,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  them,  without  any  delay  or  respite, 
twice  a-year,  at  £aster  and  Michaelmas,  their  respective  salaries ;  and,  that  they  may  have  money  for  their  robes  twice 
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.  This  step,  on  the  part  of  his  ootajesty,  was 
however  considered  by  several  of  the  discern- 
ing part  of  the  nation,  as  a  mere  state  trick  and 
a  poor  attempt  at  popularity.  In  Boswell's 
life  of  Johnson,  is  recorded  the  following  opinion 
of  that  colossus  of  literature,  regarding  this 
concession  to  the  people,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  memory,  that  lord  Bute  had  not  then  given 
the  doctor  a  pension. 

Lord  Bute,  though  a  yery  honourable  mao-*a  man 
who  merita'well — a  man  who  bad  his  head  full  of  prero- 
gative, was  a  mere  theoretical  statesman — a  book  minister, 
and  thought  this  country  could  be  governed  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  crown  alone.    Thcn^  sir,  he  gave  up  a  great 
deal.   He  advised  the  king  to  agree  that  the  judges  should 
bold  their  plates  for  life,  instead  of  losing  them  at  the 
Kcessbn  of  a  new  ,king.    Lord  Bute,  1  suppose,  thought 
to  make  the  king  popular  by  this  concession,  but  the 
people  never  mmded  it,  and  it  was  a  most  impolitic  mea- 
sure.   There  is  no  reason  why  a  judge  should  hotd  his 
office  for  life,  more  than  any  other  person  in  public  trust. 
A  judge  may  be  partial  otherwise  than  to  the  crown ;  we 
have  seen  judges  partial  to  the  populace ;  a  judge  may 
become  corrupt,  and  yet  there  may  not  be  legal  evidence 
against  him.     A  judge  may  grow  firoward  from  age.    A 
judge  may  grow  unfit  for  his  office  in  many  ways.    It  was 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  possibility  of  being  de- 
livered from  him  by  a  new  king.     That  is  now  done  by 
an  act  of  parliament  ex  gratia  of  the  crown.     Lord  Bute 
advised  the  king  to  give  up  a  very  large  sum  of  money  ; 
for  which  nobody  thanked  him*.     It  was  of  consequence 


to  the  king,  but  nothing  to  the  public,  among  whom  it 
was  divided.  When  I  say  lord  Bute  advised,  I  mean  that 
such  acts  were  done,  when  he  was  minister,  and  we  are 
to  suppose  that  he  advised  them.  Lord  Bute  shewed  an 
undue  partiality  to  Scotchmen.  He  turned  out  Dr. 
Nichols,  a  very  eminent  man,  from  being  physician  to 
the  king,  to  make  room  for  one  of  (is  countrymen,  a  man 
very  low  in  his  profession.  He  had  ♦♦♦♦*###*#^  ^hd 
**^*  to  go  on  errands  for  him.  He  had  occasion  for 
people  to  go  on  errands  for  him,  but  he  should  not  have ' 
had  Scotchmen,  and  certainly  he  should  not  have  suffered 
them  to  have  access  to  him  before  the  first  people  in  . 
England. 

It  has  been  stated  by  certain  historians,  that 
his  majesty,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  manifested  a  particular  regard  for  the 
proper  encotiragement  of  literature  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  several  pensions  which  were  be- 
stowed  on  literary  men,  give  some  colour  of 
truth  to  the  statement :  but  particular  facts, 
which  have  been  substantiated  without  even  one 
attempt  at  refutation,  compel  us  to  detract  from 
the  merit  awarded  to  his  majesty  in  having  be- 
stowed  his  patronage  so  profusely  on  some  of 
the  leading  literary  characters  of  his  age.  It 
arose  in  fact  from  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the ; 
influence  of  lord  Bute,  and  his  desire  to  provide 
for  his  countrymen,  who,  at  that  time,  shone  as 
stars  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  in  the 
literary  hemisphere.     This  remark  may  appear 


a-year,  at  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide,  accordiBg  to  custom.  But  the  collectors  were  not  to  be  charged  with  the  payment 
of  these  wages,  till  the  clerk  of  the  hapaper  had  been  examined  by  the  lord  chancellor,  whether  he  had  money  to  pay  the 
several  sums  charged  on  his  receipt.  This  petition  was  confirmed  in  parliament,  an^  accbrdtngly  writs  issued  to  the  trea- 
surer and  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer,  to  know  what  were  the  judges'  salaries ;  who  returned,  that  they  had  usually  paid 
the  two  chief  justices  forty  pounds  a-year  each,  and  the  other  judges  forty  marks :  that  the  justices  of  assize  and  king's 
Serjeants  had  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  the  attorney-general  ten  pounds  ;   and  these  sums  were  accordingly  paid  them." 

•  This  alludes  to  the  money  arising  from  the  property  of  the  prizes  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war,  which  were  given 
to  his  majesty  by  the  peace  of  Paris*  and  amounted  to  upwards  of  700,000t,  and  from  the  lands  in  the  ceded  islands  which 
were  estimated  at  200,000/.  more.  Surely  there  was  a  noble  mnnificence  in  this  gift  from  a  monarch  to  his  people.  And 
let  it  he  remembered  that  during  lord  Bute's  administration,  the  king  was  pleased  to  give  up  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the 
crown,  and  to  accept,  instead  of  them,  of  the  limited  sum  of  800,000/. ;  upon  which  Blaokstone  observes,  that  **  The  heredi- 
tary revenues,  being  put  under  the  same  management  as  tlie  other  branches  of  the  public  patrimony  will  produce  more,  and 
be  better  collected  than  heretofore,  and  the  public  is  a  gainer  of  upwards  of  100,000/.  per  annum  by  this  disinterested 
bounty  of  his  majesty." 
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invidioug,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
not  a  single  Englishman  was  pensioned  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand^  the  most  handsome  grants  were  be- 
stowed on  Scotchmen  for  services  which  they 
had  rendered,  or  for  those,  which  they  were  to 
render.  The  first  literary  character  whom  lord 
Bute  honoured  with  the  king's  patronage,  and 
whom  he  hJBid  a  particular  wish  to  enlist  in  his 
band  of  authors,  who  by  their  talents  could  per- 
suade the  nation  that  a  halo  of  political  science 
and  legislative  wisdom  surrounded  the  right 
honourable  John  earl  of  Bute,  of  which  he  was 
to  be  considered  as  the  efiulgent  nucleus,  was 
Dr.  Robertson,  the  celebrated  historian.  It  is 
far  from  our  wish  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
that  erudite  scholar,  nor  to  question  his  claim 
as  a  literary  man  to  any  grant  which  the  crown 
might  be  disposed  to  bestow  on  the  sons  of 
genius,  but  to  those  who  have  studiously 
examined  the  system  of  national  partiality  which 
distinguished  the  era  of  his  late  majesty's 
accession,  it  cannot  remain  for  a  moment  en- 
veloped in  doubt  that  the  historian  of  America 
was  indebted  for  his  pension  more  to  the  na- 
tional prediliction  of  his  patron,  than  to  his 
own  splendid  talents,  or  to  the  extent  of  his 
historical  researches ;  indeed,  the  very  manner 
in  which  he  was  informeil  of  his  having  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  his  majesty,  and  of  his 
gracious  disposition  towards  him,  partook  so 
much  of  the  circuitous  and  the  doubtful,  that 
'  no  surprise  need  be  excited  at  the  apparently 
indifferent  manner  in  which  the  doctor  received 
the  communication.  The  levees  of  my  lord 
Bute  were  at  this  time  crowded  with  the  literati 
of  the  age ;  he  knew  their  importance,  he  knew 
the  power  of  the  press  over  the  public  opinion. 


and  he  was  himself  well  convinced  that  he  stood 
in  much  need  of  all  the  aid  which  the  most 
splendid  talents  could  give  him,  not  only  to 
check  the  growth  of  his  own  unpopularity,  but 
also  to  secure  his  monarch  from  that  excess  of 
popular  resentment,  to  which  his  own  ill-advised 
'and  impolitic  actions  had  exposed  him.  He  was 
also  well  aware  that  he  had  writers  on  the  op- 
posite side,  who  were  gifted  with  the  most  su- 
perior talents ;  and  who  had  the  effrontery  not 
only  to  dive  deeper  into  the  afiairs  of  the  court, 
than  was  pleasing  to  him,  but  who  had  also  the 
boldness  to  expose  and  hold  up  to  public  indig- 
nation the  measures  which  he  had  recommend- 
ed. This  case  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one, 
in  which  lord  Bute,  under  the  high  sanction  of 
his  majesty's  name,  promoted  his  own  views ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  every  case  bore 
the  same  complexion,  and  that  his  majesty's 
name  had  been  only  used  on  an  occasion  so 
laudable  as  that  of  the  patronage  of  genius. 

The  following  brief  recital  of  this  transaction 
will  fully  demonstrate  that  the  patronage  of 
Robertson  commenced  under  the  a]aspices  of 
lord  Bute ;  and  that  on  his  resignation,  the 
doctor  and  his  history  of  England  were  forgot- 
teti,  until  the  restoration  of  lord  Bute  to  power 
in  1 763,  when  he  was  appointed  historiographer 
to  the  king*,  with  a  salary  for  life  of  200/.  per 
annum.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark, 
that  although  Dr.  Robertson  was  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  yet  in  1761  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  chaplains  to  his  majesty ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  his  friend  John  Home,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  resign  his  cure  for  the  heinous  crime 
of  being  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas, 
also  received  from  his  majesty  a  pension  of  300/. 
per  annum. 


*  ThU  office  was  revived  for  the  express  purpose  of  befriending  the  doctor,    llie  last  person  who  held  it  was  Mr.  DaviA 
Crawford,  of  Drumsey,  by  a  commission  from  queen  Anne  in  1704,  with  a  salary  of  40/.  per  annum. 
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After  the  publication  of  the  History  of  Scot- 
land, Dr.  Robertson  consulted  his  literary  friends 
on  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  his  next  work. 
It  YTVLS  generally  known,  that  he  had  the  most 
tempting  offers  from  the  publishers,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  the  most  confident  assurances 
were  made  to  him  of  the  countenance  of  govern- 
ment. In  particular,  Dr.  John  Blair,  also  a  Scotch- 
man, and  prebendary,  of  Westminster,  author  of 
the  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World,  urged 
him  to  engage  in  it ;  and  lord  Cathcart,'  another 
Scotchman,  also  wrote  to  the  doctor,  that  the 
carl  of  Bute  had  expressed  to  him  his  majesty's 
wish  to  see  a  history  of  England  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Robertson;  and  that  every  source  of 
information  which  government  could  command 
would  be  open  to  him,  and  encouragement 
g^ven  in  proportion  to  the  labour  and  extent 
of  so  great  an  undertaking.  His  lordship,  in 
order  to  overcome  the  doctor's  scruples, 
pointed  out  likewise  the  di^erence  in  the 
manner  and  $tyle  of  two  writers  like  him  and 
Mr.  Hume,  and  argued  that  their  works  could 
not  interfere,  as  one  author  had  so  much  the 
start  of  the  other  in  point  of  time.  The  doctor 
expressed  an  inclination  to  undertake  it,  and, 
in  his  letters  to  his  friends,  to  copy  which 
would  carry  us  too  far  into  the  field  of  di- 
gression, explained  himself  further,  but  the 
reason  why  he  did  not  prosecute  his  de- 
sign  has  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the 
world,  but  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  resig- 
nation of  lord  Bute,  with  whose  resignation 
ceased  the  patronage  of  his  majesty  for  a 
limited  period. 


The  following  is  ap  extract  from  an  hitherto 
unpublished  letter  of  lord  Bute  to  a  lioble  earl 
in  Scotland,  dated  in  February,  1761:^. 

*****  I  api  beset  with  a  kost  of  scribblers,  and  I 
must  acknowledge  that  1  <^  discern  great  talent  in  som« 
of  their  productions.  The  fire  must  not  be  allowed  to 
spread  too  far,  or  I  know  not  where  its  devastations  will 
end.  I  am  at  a  loss  at  present  how  to  stem  the  tide  ot 
unpopularity  which  sets  in  at  present  so  strongly  against 
the  court  party.  The  king  is  much  dispos^  at  times  to 
break  out  very  violently  in  his  objections  to  certain, 
measures,  but  I  hope  I  shall  succeed  eventually  *  *  *  • 

Pitt  got  the  better  of  me  in  the  speech  which  his 
majesty  delivered  from  the  throne,  in  which,  as  you  wiH 
have  read,  he  is  made  to  declare,  that  he  is  determined  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.  We  have  it  now  in  agi^* 
tation  iQ  make  him  say  quite  the  contrary,^  for  we  are 
resolved  to  have  a  peace  •♦*♦♦, 

I  am  informed  of  a  work  iv^hich  is  now  in  the  press, 
entided  he  Montagnard  Parvenu^  of  which  I  contrive  to 
obtain  the  sheets  as  they  are  printed.  The  author 
knows  more  than  I  wish  him  to  know ;  he  must  have 
been  oftener  behind  the  curtain  than  I  suspected;  it 
must  be  met  by  corresponding  talent;  the  king  must 
not  see  it. 

*  *  *  *  I  am,  however,  by  no  means  without  Hterary 
talent  on  my  side ;  most  of  our  best  authors  are  wholly 
devoted  to  me,  and  I  have  laid  the  foundation  for  gaining 
Robertson,  by  employing  him  for  the  kmg,  in  writing  the 
history  of  England ;  he  must  be  pensioned. 

That  part  of  the  above  letter  which  treats  of 
the  scheme  which  was  in  agitation  to  make  his 
majesty  deny  the  sentiments  which  he  had 
publicly  expressed  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  and  thereby  lay  him  open  to  the  stigma 
of  the  grossest  inconsistency,  is  strongly  cor-- 


*  I  beg  leave  thus  publicly  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Archibald  Inglis,  esq.  of  Edinburgh,  a  distant  relative  of  the 
Bute  femily,  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  he  granted  me  permission  to  copy  those  parts  of  the  letter  which  had  an  imme* 
<&ate  bearing  to  this  epoch  of  his  majesty's  life.  I  consider  the  liberality  to  be  more  conspicuous,  as  I  candidly  stated  to 
Mr.  Inglis^  that  I  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  line  of  politics  which  his  noble  relative  pursued,  nor  to  the  nationied  par« 
tialities  which  he  manifested,  to  the  total  neglect  of  English  genius.  The  chasms  in  the  letter  contain  passages  whie^ 
had  I  inserted,  I  should  have  grosslv  abused  the  confidence  which  was  so  handsomely  reposed  in  me. 
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roborated  by  the  following  passage  from  the 
Diatif  of  Doddington,  page  376. 

Lord  Bute  came  and  said,  he  was  sure  that  the  mi- 
nistry had  some  glimpse  of  getting  off  our  system,  by 
•etting  up  that  of  abandoning  Hanover,  and  of  supplying 
the  money  to  distress  France  into  a  p^ace ;  that  they 
would,  by  their  popularity,  force  this  measure  upon  the 
king,  whp  must  consequently  lose  a  great  deal  of  hb 
own.  I  told  him,  as  the  truth  was,  that  this  measure 
was  the  only  sound  one  to  get  out  of  the  war.  That  I 
had  yesterday  began  to  put  my  thoughts  upon  it  into 
writing,  to  persuade  him  to  obtain  powers  of  the  king  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  That  my  only  doubt  was, 
whether  the  new  parliament  should  not  be  suffered  to 
meet,  only  to  declare  in  the  speech,  that  his  majesty 
found  himself  involved  in  this  war,  to  which  he  had  no 
ways  contributed.  That,  seeing  the  bent  of  the  nation 
so  violent,  he  had  acquiesced  in  it  without  approving  of 
it,  persuaded  that  they  would  soon  feel,  if  they  did  not 
see  their  error ;  that  he  was  convinced,  that  the  present 
method  of  defending  Hanover  would  ruin  this  country 
without  defending  that;  and  he  would  therefore  no 
longer  expose  his  regal  dominions  to  such  hardships  for 
fruitless  attempts  to  protect  his  electoral,  but  would 
leave  them  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  apply  the 
expense  to  force  them  to  a  reasonable  peace,  by  means 
more  probable  and  proper  to  obtain  that  end. 

The  period  was  now  fast  approaching,  w^en 
the  effect  of  these  mischievous  and  dangerous 
councils  was  to  display  itself;  and  every  day 
added  some  combustible  to  the  mine,  which  was 
charging  in  secret  to  explode  with  a  devastating 
force  over  the  fairest  prospects  of  the  country. 
Incredible  indeed  was  the  extent  to  which  the 
rancour  of  party  spirit  carried  its  machina- 
tions, involving  the  dignity,  the  character,  the 
integrity,  nay,  even  the  very  existence  of 
the  monarch.  England,  at  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  may  be  said  to  have  only  just  re- 


covered itself  from  the  calamities  of  a  eivil 
war,  brought  about  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne :  and,  although 
the  storm  of  rebellion  had  ceased,  the  swell 
of  the  waves  had  not  yet  entirely  subsid- 
ed. The  succession  of  the  house,  of  Bruns- 
wick to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  had  indeed 
been  confirmed*,  but  the  adherents  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  were  yet  numerous,  and  were 
always  on  the  alert  to  seize  every  opportunity 
of  testifying  their  repugnance  to  the  established 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  every  thing 
which  had  a  relation  to  the  house  of  Stuart  was 
regarded  with  the  most  jealous  dispositions; 
and  it  was  certainly  no  small  misfortune  to  the 
country,  that  lord  Bute  was  a  branch  of  the 
proscribed  family.  The  very  name  of  Stuart 
was  a  term  of  reproach,  it  carried  with  it  a 
most  harsh  and  unmusical  sound;  and,  to  the 
whig  party,  it  was  the  pass- word  for  every  thing 
that  was  treasonable  and  rebellious.  li^Jlien 
these  premises  are  considered,  some  clue  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  most  serious  charge,  whiqh 
wiBLS  at  this  period  brought  against  the  sove- 
reign, being  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  that, 
in  conjunction  with  his  illustrious  mother  and 
lord  Bute,  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  re- 
store the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Stuarts, 
and  to  retire  to  his  electoral  dominions  in  Ger- 
many. This  certainly  was  one  of  the  greatest 
solecisms  which  the  political  world  at  this 
time  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
partial observer ;  but  it  had  its  effects,  terrible 
and  overwhelming  in  their  nature,  and  which,  like 
the  lava  bursting  from  the  cratdr  of  a  Vesuvius 
or  an  Etna,  carried  ruin  and  devastation  in  its 
course.    The  whigs,  to  their  discredit  be  it 


*  It  is  a  singular  but  well-attested  fact,  that  the  act  for  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  which  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote ;  Joseph  Paice,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for 
Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  giving  the  casting  vote.  On  this  occasion  her  majesty  caused  a  number  of  medals  tobe  struck,  with 
a  suitable  inscription,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  each  of  the  members  who  had  voted  in  favour  of  it. 
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said,  fostered  the  slanderous  report,  and 
calumny,  with  its  hideous  brood,  preyed  on 
the  vitals  of  the  purest  reputation  of  the 
country.  It  is  certain,  that  the  young  mo- 
narch testified  a  particular  attachment  to 
his  father's  friends ;  and  it  is  by  na  means 
an  easy  task  for  a  prince  of  sensibility  to  throw 
off'  the  yoke  of  a  connexion  t6  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  for  years,  often  from,  his 
entrance  into  youth,  sometimes  from  his  very 
infancy.  Gratitude  seems  to  bind  him  to  those 
with  whom  he  has  spent  the  first  years  of  his 
dawning  reason.  When  he  arrives  at  maturity, 
and  begins  to  reflect  for  himself,  his  expe- 
rience is  too  uncertain  to  discover  the  real 
motives  which  attach  to  him  those  attendants 
of  every  denomination,  who  profess  so  much 
devotion  to  him.  As  adulation  and  hypocrisy 
are  practices  of  which  he  knows  not  yet  the 
full  power  and  extent,  he  naturally  hesitates  in 
his  judgement  of  persons.  Though  the  theories 
he  may  have  been  taught  in  the  course  of  his 
education,  have  warned  him  against  flattery 
and  deceit,  yet  the  discovery  of  flatterers  and 
deceivers  is  left  entirely  to  himself ;  and,  what- 
ever his  native  capacity  may  be,  it  is  long 
before  he  is  able  to  judge  of  the  worth  and 
demerits  of  men.  But  to  make  this  excess  of 
filial  regard  to  his  father's  friends  a  handle  for 
accusing  the  sovereign  hjimself,  the  actual  head 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  of  being  through  rank 
stupidity,  (for  there  can  be  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  it,)  concerned  in  a  plot  with 
Jacobites  to  bring  in  the  house  of  Stuart,  to 
the  dethronement  of  himself  and  family,  is  such 
a  glaring  proof  of  the  most  abandoned  party 
rage,  as  could  not  be  broached  by  any,  who 
did  not  take  the  pieople  to  be  at  least  as  stupid 
as  such  a  charge  supposes  the  sovereign  to  be. 
To  which  absurdity,  which  is  in  fact  rather  to 
be  spumed  with  scorn  and  ridicule,  thaii  to  be 


seriously  treated,  there  was  added  the  horror 
of  joining  the  king's  own  mother  in  the  trea 
sonable  conspiracy  at  once  against  a  nation, 
to  which  so  numerous  an  issiie  as  hers  must 
have  abundantly   and  exclusively  naturalized 
her  affection,  and  against  a  son  at  that  mon;ient 
cruelly  abused  for  an  excess  of  filial  reverence 
to  her,  as  if  he  had  too  much  sunk  the  king  in 
the  son.    That  such  an  execrable^  plot    was 
invented  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt;  but  the 
wonder  is,  that  there  could  be  found  either 
amongst  the  lowest  of  the  human  race  in  rank 
or  in  intellect,  any  who  could  give  credence 
t6  such  a  vile  fabrication ;  or  that  there  were  any 
among  the  higher  classes  of  life,  of  so  degene- 
rate, so  ignoble  a  disposition,  so  lost  to  all  sen- 
sibility of  honour,  or  of  respect  to  their  own 
birth,  or  even  of  common  humanity,  that  for 
the  sake  of  deriving  a  miserable  momentary 
advantage  to  their  party  from  such  an  impres- 
sion on  a  deceived  populace,  could  foment  or 
connive  at  it,  or  even  stand  by  with  unconcern, 
if  not  with  the  smirk  of  secret  pleasure,  and 
see  the  king  and  his  mother  treated  in  his  own 
capital  with  such  cruelty,   such  brutal  indig- 
nities, as  any  foreign  prince,  his  most  mortal 
enemy  and  at  actual  war  with  him,  would,  from 
a  principle  of  htimanity,  hold  it  a  dishonour  to 
himself  to  suffer  in  his  dominions. 

In  regard  to  the  ministers  of  this  eventfu. 
period,  they  even  had  not  justice  done  them ; 
the  liberality  of  the  English  people  appeared  to 
be  extinguished  in  the  wild  rage  of  party 
spirit,  and  that  which  is  universally  awarded 
even  to  the  veriest  malefactor,  was  publicly 
denied  them.  They  were,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, shut  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  were 
delivered  up  to  be  worried  by  an  infuriated 
people ;  the  honour  of  the  first  family  of  the 
kingdom,  not  being  a  private  one,  was  im- 
peached ;  that  family,  in  which  the  constitption 
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baus  centred  the  representation  of  the  national 
dignity  was  publicly  insulted;  the  fiends  of 
calumny  dogged  them  whithersoever  they  went ; 
and  the  country  exhibited  the  afflicting  spectacle 
of  the  ^rst  individual  of  the  kingdom  standing 
as  the  mark  at  which  all  the  hirelings  of  fac- 
tioh  was  to.  direct  their  poisoned  shafts.  The 
storm  was,  however,  at  this  period  only  gather- 
ing; the  dispassionate  observer  beheld  the  clouds 
just  rising  on  the  horizon,  and  he  trembled  for 
the  moment  when  with  its  accumulated  fury  it 
^  would  burst  upon  the  devoted  country. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  metropolis  and  at 
the  seat  of  government  that  the  disaifection  of 
the  people  exhibited  itself;  amongst  the  ob- 
fioxious  measures  which  had  lately  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  government,  and  which  the  exigency 
of  tlje  times  in  a  degree  demanded,  was  the 
militia  act  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
most  violent  opposition  was  shown  to  its  en- 
forcement, and  in  others,  it  amounted  to  a 
defiance  very  little  short  of  rebellion.  We 
•hall  only  notice  the  proceedings  of  one  county, 
namely  Northumberland;  and  the  foUowin^ 
description  will  illustrate  the  dreadful  excess 


should  be  heard  if  ^they  would  he  peaceable,  and  ftej 
remained  pretty  orderly  till  a  large  body  of  pitmen  came 
into  the  town  aboyt  12  o^clock,  who  were  resolved  to 
break  through  to  the,  hall.  The  commanding-ofBcer  was 
very  patient  for  a  long  time,  even  though  one  of  the 
pitmen  knocked  down  one  of  the  militia  men,  who  died 
shortly  afterwards.  But  at  last  the  rioters  forced  the 
line  of  the  militia,  shot  ensign  Hart^  an  amiable  young 
man  about  twenty,  dead,  and  killed  two  private  meq. 
Upon  this,  the  commanding-officer  ordered  his  men  to, 
fire  over  the  heads  of  die  rioters  ;;^  but  they,  exasperated 
by  ^he  death  of  one  of  their  officers,  apd  two  of  their 
fellow-militia-men,  whea  once  they  began,  were  not  to  be 
kept  within  bounds.  The  shocking  spectacle  presented 
itself  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  of  fellow-subjects  firing 
upon  one  another ;  and,  the  still  more  horrible  sight  soon 
after  was  exhibited,  of  some  carried  dead  in  carts,  others 
on  horses,  and  many  were  led  along  just  dying  of  thw 
wounds,  and  covered  with  bldod;  and  the  dreadful 
shrieks  of  the  women,  whose  husbands  or  ^ons^wer^ 
amongst  the  rioters,  were  sufficient  to  melt  the  most 
obdurate  heai't.  A  poor  widow  with  eight  children, 
and  pregnant  with  another,  going  into  the  market  to  look 
after  her  son  was  shot  dead,  and  her  son  was  immediately 
after  shot  through  the  thigh.  Another  pregnant  w.oman 
was  shot  as  she  was  standing  at  a  window.  Sixteen  were 
carried  dead  into  the  church-yard,  and  the  whole  of  die 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  above  100 ;  the  former 


to  which  the  opposition  was  carried.    It  is  j  amounted  to  forty-two. 


containied  in  a  letter  dated  Hexham,  March  9, 
1761: 

The  deputy  lieutenants  and  jnstices  held  their  meeting 
here  this  day  about  the  militia ;  and,  as  many  of  the 
fellows  who  lately  made  a  disturbance  at  Newcastle 
threatened  to  be'  here,  four  companies  of  the  Yorkshire 
militia  came  to  town  last  night  to. prevent  any  mischief. 
This  morning  thouslands  came  into  the  town  in  the  noiost 
4esperat§  manner.  We  heard  them  say  as  they  went 
by  the  windows,  that  they  did  not  regard  the  militia ; 
they  were  forty  of  them  to  one  soldier,  and  if  they  dared 
to  fire  they  would  not  leave  a  man  o{  them  alive.  About 
tea  the  gentlemen  were  conducted  by  the  militia  frotn 
the  Globe  to  the  Moot-hall,  and  the  men  were  drawn  up 
before  the  gj^te,  to  prevent  any  of  the  mob  goiu^  into 
tike  hall.     The  major  told  them  all  their  complaints 


The  intelligence  of  these  riots  no  sooner 
reached  the  metropolis,  than  the  militia  act 
became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  disaffected. 
The  king,  wherever  he  presented  himself  was 
assailed  by  the  cry  of  "  No  Militia."  In  fact, 
it  appeared  to  be  the  whole  aim  of  the  people 
to  seize  every  occasion  on  which  they  could 
express  their  indignation,  and  his  very  amuse* 
ments  were  at  last  selected  as  the  proper 
opportunities  for  manifesting  their  opposition 
to  any  of  his  private  or  public  measures.  The 
attachment  of  his  majesty  to  the  theatres  was 
well  known,  but  scarcely  did  he  ever  present 
himself  in  public,  than  he  was  certain  to  expe- 
rience the  clamours  of  some  party  or  body  of 
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men,  who  considered  themselves  to  be  injured 
oy  hifli.  The  following  is  one  proof  among  the 
many  whicl\  could  be  adduced. 

On  the  7th  his  majesty  attended  the  repre- 
sentation of  Bichard  III.  at  Drury-lane,  and 
he  vras  on  this  occasion  received  with  the  most 
discordant  yells,  proceeding  from  a  crowd  of 
servants,  some  in  livery,  and  some  out,  in  which 
the  party-coloured  gentlemen  were  assisted 
by  their  fellow  female  servants,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  cooks  and  scullions,  who  crowded 
from  the  purlieus  of  Shoreditch  and  the  fashion- 
able squares  at  the.  west-end  of  the  town  to  fill 
the  benches  of  the  gallery  and  the  pit;  not 
by  their  vociferations  to  express  their  loyalty 
to  their  king,  but  to  give  him,  as  they  termed 
it,  a  good  basting,  for  having  been  the  means 
of  abridging  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  re- 
venue. This  impolitic  act  of  the  servants  arose 
from  the  following  circumstance : — ^It  was  the 
custom  at  this  period,  at  all  routs  and  parties, 
to  give  vails  to  servants,  and  it  grew  by  de- 
grees to  such  an  excess,  that  visitors  con- 
sidered it  at  last  so  serious  a  tax  upon  them, 
that  many  actually  declined  the  invitations, 
from  the  enormous  expemse  to  which  they  were 
subject  in  giving  vails  to  a  tribe  of  servants. 
That  eminent  character  Jonas  Hanway  wrote  a 
tract  expressly  on  the  subject,  entitled  Eight 
hMers  to  the  Dttke  of  Newcastle  on  the  custom  of 
Vails'gioing  in  Eftgkmd.  Mr*  Hanway  was  in* 
stigated  to  this  step  by  sir  Timothy  Waldo, 
^o  one  day  dined  with  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, and,  on  his  leaving  the  house,  was  con- 
tributing to  the  support  and  insolence  of  a 
train  of  servants  who  lined  the  hall,  and  at  last 
put  a  crown  into  the  hand  of  the  cook,  who 
returned  it,  saying — "  Sir,  I  do  not  take  silver  J" 
"  Don't  you,  indeed  ?"  said  the. worthy  baronet, 
putting  his  money  in  his  pocket,  *'  tiien  I  do 
not  give  gold/^    Mr   Hanwav  .was  oope  po- 
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litely  reproached  by  a  friend  in  a  high  station, 
for  not  coming  oftener  to  dine  with  him.  "  In* 
deed,  my  lord,"  he  replied—*'  I  cannot  afford  it."* 
On  another  occasion  he  was  paying  the  ser- 
vants of  a  friend,  after  a  dinner  to  which  their 
master  had  invited  him,  one  by  one  as  they  ap* 
peered.  '*  Sii*,  your  great-coat,**  said  one,  upon 
which  he  paid  a  shilling.  *'  Your  hat,"  said 
another— a  shilling ;  "  your  stick"— a  shilling ; 
"  your  umbrella"— a  shilling.  "  Sir,  your 
gloves."  *'  Why,  friend,  you  may  keep  the 
gloves;"  said  Mr.  Hanway,  "they  are  not 
worth  a  shilling."  These  heavy  drains  upon  the 
finances  of  Mr.  Hanway  determined  him  im- 
mediately to  write  the  letters  already  men- 
tioned; and  the  duke  of  Newcastle  took  tho 
earliest  opportunity  of  submitting  them  to  the 
perusal  of  his  majesty.  He  immediately  saw 
the  impropriety  of  the  custom,  and  he  ordered 
the  servants  of  the  household  to  be  called 
before  him.  His  majesty  first  addressed  him- 
self to  the  head-cook«  ''  Yon  came  into  my 
service,"  said  the  king,  "at  a  stipulated  salary ; 
that  salary  is  regularly  paid  to  you :  your  ser- 
vices are  paid  by  me,  nor  will  I  henceforth  be 
subject  to  the  meanness  of  having  my  servants 
paid  by  the  contribution  of  others.  I  will  not 
have  a  single  vail  taken  in  my  household,  and 
the  first  who  is  guilty  of  the  ofience  ^hall  that 
inistant  r^c^ive  his  dismissal :  this  order  applies 
to  ydu  all ;  therefore,  as  far  as  my  example  can 
extend,  the  pr&ctice  of  vails-giving  shall  be 
abolished.  Tlie  servants  left  the  royal  pre- 
sence not  very  well  satisfied;  and  this,  to 
them  most  unpleasant  mandate,  soon  spread 
through  all  the  fraternity  of  the  servants.  The 
noblemen  and  gentry  followed  the  example  of 
his  majesty,  and  the  servants  adopted  the  plan 
of  expressing  their  resentment  towards  the 
king,  for  having  thus  mulct  them  of  a  great 
portion  of  their  perquisites^  by  going  en  masse 
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to  the  theatre,  and  openly  abusing  him  for  what 
they  called,  his  unroyal  interference  in  their 
rights.  His  majesty  bore  all  their  taunts  and 
uproar  with  the  greatest  composure^  nor  did 
he  retire  from  the  theatre  until  the  whole  of  the 
performance  was  finished. 

On  the  19th  of  March  his  majesty  went  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  gave  the  royal  assent 
to  several  bills ;  one  of  which  \^as  for  granting 
to  his  majesty  a  certain  sum  out  of  the  sinking 
fund,  another  to  render  more  effectual  a  pre- 
vious act  for  the  limitation  of  the  crown,  and  a 
thii'd  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors. 

The  passing  of  the  last  act  has  given  rise 
to  the  popular  notion,  that  a  general  pardon  re- 
gularly issues  on  the  accession  of  every  sove- 
reign to  the  throne ;  but  a  more  erroneous  one 
^annot  be  entertained.  There  is  no  act  of  any 
sort  which  necessarily  issues  for  such  a  pur- 
pose on  an  accession.  The  act  of  the  first  of 
George  III.,  (stat.  1.  c.  17.)  namely,  the  l!;i- 
solvent  Debtors'  Act,  did  not  go  much  further 
than  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  such  act  was  passed  at  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.  or  George  IL,  although 
there  was  on  the  accession  of  queen  Anne. 
Acts  of  grace  were  passed  in  the  7th  year  of 
queen  Anne,  the  3d  and  7th  of  George  I., 
and  the  20th  of  George  II. ,  which  was.  the  last, 
none  having  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  his 
late  majesty.  "It  must  also  be  remembered, 
that  acts  of  grace  are  not  usually  passed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  reign ;  and  it  Ues  wholly,  within 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  to  make  such  li- 
mitations or  ezceptiona  firom  them  as  it  may,  in 
its  wisdom,  think  fit  It  must  tlao  be  ob- 
served, that  the  king^^  pardon  only  applies  to 
offences  wholly  within  the  power  of  his  officers 
to  correct  and  punish,  but  cannot  interfere  with 
the  privileges  of  parliament.  Thus,  by  stat  2, 
Richard  U,^  c;  l.»  pardons  to  be  granted  to 


certain  persons  attainted  by  pama^ient,  are 

declared  void;  and  by  stat.  12  and  13  William 

III.,  c.  2.  the  king's  pardon  is  not  pleadable  in 

an  impeachment  by  the  commons;  neither  is 

it  believed,  that  the  king,  by  his  pardon,  can 

release  from  prisoa  any  person  confined  by 

either  houde  of  parliament  for  a  contempt,  for 
if  he  could  do  that  at  any  distance  of  time 

after  the*  commitment,   he   might   do  it  iim^ 

next  moment,  and  thereby  completely  annul 

the  constitutional  remedy  for  this  species  of 

offence. 

His  majesty  having  given  the  royai  assent 

to  the  several  acts,  put  an  end  to  the  session 

by  the  following  most  gracious  speech-: 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  cannot  pnt  an  end  to  this  session,  in^ithout  dteclarmg 
my  entire  satisfaction  in  your  proceedings  during  the 
course  of  it  The  zeal  you  have  shewn  for  the  honour 
of  my  crown,  as  well  as  for  my  true  interest,  and  that  of 
your  country,  which  are  ever  the  same,  is  the  olearest 
demonstration  of  that  duty  and  affection  to  my  person 
and  government,  of  which  you  so  unanimously  assuned 
me  at  yonr  first  meeting.  Nothing  could  so  much  add 
to  the  pleasure  which  these  considerations  afford  me,  ^ob 
that  I  am  now  able  to  acquaint  you  with  the  groat 
progress  made  of  late  by  the  combined  army  in  Ge^' 
many,  under  the  command  of  prince  Ferdinand  of  BrQn»> 
wick.  I  formerly  told  you,  that  the  nature  of  the  mr, 
in  those  parts,  had  kept  the  campaign  there  stiD  db- 
pending;  and  it  now  appears,  to  die  snrprise  of  my 
enemies,  that  the  superior  abiGty,  and  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity of  my  general,'  and  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  «ny 
officers  and  troops^  have  greatly  profited  of  thia  per- 
severance, ootwithatancUng  all  the  difficulties  ariaii^  from 
thcf  season. 

By  your  assistance,  I  have  taken  the  beat  car^  to 
recruit  that  army  in  an  effectual  manner;  end  have 
made  such  a  disposition  of  my  fleet  for  the  next  summer, 
as  may  most  advantageously  defend  my  kingdoms ;  pro- 
tect the  commerce  of  my  subjects ;  maintain  and  ex- 
tend our  possessions  end  acquisitioiUi  atid  annoy  tb« 
enemy. 
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Ab  in  all  my  measures  I  have  nothing  in  view  but  the 
security  and  felicity  of  my  dominions,  the  support  of  my 
allies,  and  the  restoring  of  the  public  tranquillity,  I  trust, 
in  the  Divine  Providence  to  give  a  happy  issue  to]our 
farther  operations. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  unanimity 
and  despatch^  in  providing  for  the  expenses  of  my  civil 
goremment,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown : 
and  1  think  myself  as  much  obliged  to  you,  for  the 
prudent  use,  which,  in  framing  that  provision,  jou  have 
made  of  my  consent  to  leave  my  own  hereditary  revenues 
to  such  disposition  of  parliament,  as  might  best  conduce 
to  the  utility  and  satis&ction  of  the  public,  as  for  what 
more  immediately  concerns  myself. 

In  making  my  acknowledgments  for  die  large  and  ex.- 
toisive  supplies  which  you  have^  granted  me  this  session, 
I  am  at  loss  whether  most  to  applaud  your  cheerfulness 
in.  giving,  or  your  wisdom  in  proportioning  them  to  the 
extraordinary  occasions  of  the.  public,  notwithstanding 
diose  uncommon  burthens,  which  I  heartily  regret.  No 
care  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  to  see  them  duly 
qiplied  to  the  national  ends  for  which  you  intended 
theoi. 

My  lords  and  gendemen, 

The  expiration  of  this  parliament  now  drawing  very 
near,  I  will  forthwith  give  the  necessary  orders  for 
calling  a  new  one;  *  but  I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  you, 
without  returning  my  thanks  for  the  many  eminent 
proofs  you  have  given  of  your  fidelity  and  affection  to 
my  family  and  government,  and  of  your  zeal  for  this 
happy  and  excellent  constitution. 

During  this  parliament,  the.  flame  of  war  wes  kindled 
hj  the  injurious  encroachments  and  nsurpadons  of  our 
enemies ;  and  therefore  it  became  Just  and  necessary  on 
,our  part»  In  the  prosecndon  of  it  you  have  given  such 
support  to  my  royal  grandfather  and  mysel/,  and  such  as- 
sistance to  our  allies,  as  have  manifested  your  public- 
spirited  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  undoubted  rights  and  possessions,  and 
been  attended  with  glorious  successes,  and  great  acquis 
dtiona,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  the 
ijotire  tedaction  of  Canada,  a  conquest  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  security  of  our  colonies  in  North 


America,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  my  subjects. 

May  God  Almighty  grant  contmuance  to  these  suc« 
cesses !  The  use  which  I  propose  to  mak^  of  them  is, 
to  secure  and  promote  the  welfare  of  my  kingdoms,  and 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour,  in  order  to  procure  to 
them  the  blessings  of  peace,  on  safe  and  honourable  con- 
ditions for  me  and  my  allies ;  to  which  1  have  beeti  always 
ready  to  hearken. 

Firm  in  these  resolutions,  I  do,  with  entire  confidence, 
rely  on  the  good  dispositions  of  my  faithful  subjects  in 
the  choice  of  their  representatives ;  and  I  mal^e  no  doubt 
but  they  will  thereby  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  those 
assurances,  which  have  been  so  cordially  and  universally 
given  me,  in  the  loyal,  affectionate,  and  unanimous  ad- 
dresses of  my  people. 

Then  the  lord  chancellor,  by  his  majesty's 
command,  said. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen. 
It  is  hb  majesty's  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  this 
parliament  be  prorogued  to  Tuesday  th6  seventh  day.  of 
April  next,  to  be  then  here  held  ;  and  this  parliament  ts 
accordingly  prorogued  to  Tuesday  the  seventh  day  of  April 
next. 

Considering  the  high  and  deservedly  just  im- 
portance which  Ib  attached  in  this  country  to 
all  parliamentary  proceedings,  the  following 
exposition  pf  the  law  respecting  parliaments  on 
the  demise  of  the  crown  cannot  but  prove  ac- 
ceptable. By  the  statute  of  the  6th  of  Anne, 
cap.  7.  sec.  4.,  it  is  provided  that  from  thence- 
forth no  parliament  shall  be  determined  or  dis- 
solved by  the  death  or  demise  of  her  majesty 
queen  Anne,  her  heirs  or  successors,  but  such 
parliament^Bhall  and  is  by  the  said  act  enacted 
to  continue,  and  is  empowered  and  required,  if 
sitting  at  the  time  of  such  demise,  immediately 
to  proceed  to  act»  notwithstanding  such  death 
or  demise,  for  and  during  the  term  of  six 
months,  unless  it  shall  be  sooner  prorogued  or 
dissolved ;  and  if  such  parliament  shall  be  pro^ 
rogued,  that  is,  by  the  successor  to  the  crown, 
then  it  shall  meet  and  sit  upon  the  day  to  which 
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it  shall  be  prorogued)  and  continue  for  the  residue 
of  ihe  six  months,  unless  sooner  prorogued 
and  dissolved.  Then  follows  inr  section  6,  this 
very  extraordinary  provision,  viz.,  "  That  in 
case  there  is  no  parliament  in  being  at  the 
time  of  the  demise  of  the  crown*'  that  has  met 
and  sat,  '^  then  the  last  preceding  parliament 
fihall  immediately  conrene  and  sit  at  Westmin- 
ster, as  if  the  said  parliament  had  never  dis- 
solved."  The  same  provision,  is  made,  and  with 
the  same  expression,  '^  that  has  met  and  sat*' 
by  the  regency  bills  of  the  24th  of  George  XL, 
cap.  24,  sec.  18,  and  of  the  6th  of  George  III., 
cap.  24,  sec.  20.  The  construction  of  this  ex- 
pression **  that  has  met  and  saf '  has  been  always 
understood  to  be  a  parliament  of  which  a  session 
has  been  held ;  and  to  constitute  a  session  it  has 
been  held,  that  an  act  of  parliament  must  have 
passed  both  houses,  and  must  have  received  th6 
royal  assent*.  It  has  not  yet  happened  since 
the  passing  of  the  law,  that  a  demise  of  the 
crown  has  taken  place  without  a  parliament  in 
being,  or  that  has  met  and  sat.  King  William 
died  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  March  1701,  and 
both  houses  met  and  sat  upon  that  day.  The 
parliament  was  then  sitting,  and  each  hojise  had 
upon  the  day  before  severally  adjourned  itself 
to  the  next  day,  though  it  was  Sunday,  probably 
in  expectation  of  this  event.  Queen  Anne  died 
upon  Sunday  the  1st  Qf  August,  1714,  upon 
which  day  both  houses,  though  then  separated 
by  prorogation  to  the  10th  of  August  ,met  and 
sat.  K^ng  George  I.  died  abroad  upon  the  1  Ith 
of  June  1727,  and  George  XL  being  proclaimed 
upon  the  15th  of  June,  the  parliament,  which 
stood  prorogued  to  the  27th  of  June,  assembled 


on  the  16th.  King  George  XL  died  upon  Satur- 
day the  25th  of  October  1760,  and  George  III. 
was  proclaimed  on  Sunday  the  26th,  upon  which 
day  both  houses  of  parliament  met,  though  then 
separated  by  prorogation  until  the  13  th  of 
November. 

The  intervals  betwfeen  the  demise  and  the  dii^ 
solution  of  the  parliament  were 

On  the  accession  of  George  L      158  days. 

George  11.       65 
George  III.  145 

The  intervals,  between  the  demise  and'  th# 
meeting  of  the  new  parliament  to  transact  busK 
ness  were 

On  the  accession  of  George  X.      228  days. 

George  II.    226 
George  III.  374 

The  civil  list  bills  were,  in  all  cases,  the  first 
legislative  acts  of  the  reign,  and,  in  all  cases, 
they  were  passed  before  the  dissolution  of 
parliament. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  for  dissolving  the  parliament,  and  de- 
claring the  calling  of  aaother,  the  writs  to  bear 
teste  on  that  day,  and  to  be  returnable  the  19th 
of  May.  Two  other  proclamations  were  also 
issued  at  the  same  time,  one  for  the  election  of 
the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland  on  May  5th,  and 
another  for  continuing  all  oflBcers  not  already  re- 
moved or  discharged  for  the  spdce  of  four 
months.  His  majesty  also  ordered  writs  to  be 
issued  fpr  the  election  of  the  members  for  the 
convocation  of  the  clergy. 

At  the  close  of  ^the  session  the  right  honoui^ 
able  Arthur  Onslow,  who  had  filled  the  chair 
of  the  house  of  commons  during  five  successive 


*  The  session  is  never  supposed  to  be  at  an  end  until  a  prorogation ;  though  uidess  some  acC  be  passed,  or  some  Judgement 
given  in  parliament,  it  is  in  truth  no  session  at  all.    Blackstone,  vol.  1.  p.  184. 

At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  session  begun  till  opened  by  a  royal  declaration  of  the  causes  of  summoiis.  But  the  liinftA- 
tion  of  temporary  acts  until  six  weeks,  SfCy  after  the  commencement  of  a  session  implies,  that  a  session  may  be  commeiicti 
and  construed  to  exist  although  no  act  should  pass.   * 
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parliaments  with  unparralleled  applause,  signi- 
fied his  intention  of  retiring  from  his  office  in 
coQsequience  of  the  approach  of  age  and  its  at- 
tendant infirmities.  The  commons  were  not 
insensible  of  the  services  of  this  venerable 
speaker :  the  thanks  of  the  house  were  unani- 
mously voted  to  him,  also  kn  address  tq  his 
majesty,  praying  that  some  signal  mark  of  his 
favour  might  be  bestowed  upon  him.  The  king 
graciously  attended  to  their  petition,  and  settled 
a  pension  of  3,000/.  per  annum  on  Mr.  Onslow, 
for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  son,  who  was  soon 
after  ennobled  under  the  title  of  lord  Onslow. 

The  political  measures,  which  were  adopted 
immediately  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
tended  in  a  great  degree  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people  ^to  the  intrigues  which  had  been 
carrying  on,  and  the  projectors  of  which  had 
been  waiting  in  secret  in  order  to  disclose  on  a 
sudden  the  effect  of  the  secret  influence  which 
lord  Bute  was  supposed  at  this  time  to  hold 
over  the  king.  His  lordship  had  not  forgotten 
his  defect  in  endeavouring  to  palm  upon  the 
county  of  Southampton,  a  member  of  his  own 
choosing ;  but  he  found  it  very  convenient  to 
forget  all  the  friendship  which  he  professed  for 
Mr.  Legge,  and  the  great  zeal  which  he  was 
at  all  times  ready  to  shew^  in  those  cases  in 
which  he  could  be  of  service  to  him.  Par- 
liament was,  however,  no  sooner  dissolved,  than 
a  change  in  the  ministry  took  place.  Mr.  Legge 
was  instantly  dismissed,  and  on  his  dismissioti 
the  whole  ministry  ought  immediately  to  have 
resigned.  A  measure  of  such  union  and  spirit 
must  have  been  attended  with  the  most  happy 
effects. '  The  king's  favourite  would  have  been 
checked  in  his  design  of  seizing  upon  the  king- 
dom, and  the  king  himself  would  have  been 
convinced  that  the  tory  principles  inculcated  at 
Leicester-house,  though  amusing  in  theory, 
were  mischievous  in  practice. 
15—16.  2 


Two  days  after  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Legge, 
lord  Holdemess  resigned  upon  condition  of 
having  a  large  pension  secured  to  him,  and  the 
reversion  of  the  cinque  ports.  This  resignation 
has  been  already  hinted  at,  and  the  temporizing 
policy  of  his  lordship^speaks  not  much  in  favour 
of  his  patriotism.  Lord  Bute,  in  whose  favour 
his  resignation  was  purchased,  was  instantly 
appointed  secretary  of  state  in  his  room,  and 
he  made  Mr,  Charles  Jenkinson  his  confidential 


eamtms. 


The  political  hemisphere  of  the  country  now 
began  to  assume  a  wholly  different  aspect. 
Some  slight  propositions  for  peace  had  been 
made  in  1759,  but  little  regard  was  paid  to 
them, .  and  it  was  obvious  that  no  general  paci- 
fication would  result  from  them.  At  the  com- 
mencement, however,  of  1761,  the  scene  of  ne- 
gotiation was  opened  with  far  greater  solemnity 
and  parade ;  and  as  it  was  carried  on  with  great 
diligence,  it  necessarily  forms  a  principal  part 
of  the  history  of  what  may  be  justly  denomi- 
nated the  first  year  of  his  majesty's  reign.  The 
animosity  of  the  belligerent  powers  had,  in  a 
great  degree,  subsided ;  their  efforts  had  slack- 
ened, and  their  operations  began  gradually  to 
degenerate  into  the  petite  guerre.  Those  vast 
events  that  astonish  the  mind,  or  hold  it  iqf  a 
pleasing  suspense ;  those  important  battles 
and  sieges ;  those  rapid  and  well-conducted 
marches,  and  those  lively  enterprises  which 
distinguished  the  former  years  of  the  war, 
scarcely  form  any  part  of  the  history  of  1761. 
But  although  the  operations  of  the  field  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  languor,  the  cabinet  as- 
sumed an  unusual  degree  of  activity,  and  all 
the  belligerent  parties  appeared  to  enter  into 
the  negotiation  with  the  best  founded  intentiooi 
of  bringing  it  to  a  favourable  issue.  It  was  very 
early  in  the  year  1761;  that  the  courts  of  Peters* 
burg,  Vienna,  France,  Sweden,  and  Poland, 
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agreed,  severally  and  jointly,  to  offer  proposals 
towards  renewing  that  negotiation  for  peace, 
which  had  been  abruptly  broken  off  in  the  close 
of  the  year  1759.  France  was  the  principal 
and  the  first  mover,  for  as  it  was  her  ambition 
which  had  made  the  war  so  genera],  and  her 
revenue  which  in  a  great  measure  supported  it, 
the  former  being  now  humbled  by  a  series  of 
unfortunate  events,  and  the  latter  reduced  by 
most  enormous  expenses,  she  began  at  length 
to  relent,  and  apparently  to  desire  peace  in 
earnest.  The  other  members  of  the  grand  al- 
liance could  not  with  any^  decency  or  safety 
oppose  these  dispositions  of  France.  The 
court  of  Sweden  was  given  in  particular  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  exhausted  condition  of  France 
was  the  true  motive  of  her  moderation ;  that 
in  feet,  she  was  not  able  any  longer  to  furnish 
the  stipulated  subsidies,  nor  to  adhere  to  the 
letter  of  her  i^ngagements  with  her  allies.  These 
circumstances,  which  she  was  neither  able  nor 
seemed  disposed  to  conceal,  formed  the  surest 
guarantee  of  lier  sincerity. 

The  five  parties  to  the  war  on  that  side,  made 
as  many  declarations,  which  were  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  delivered  at 
London  on  the  31st  of  the  i^me  month.  The 
counter  declaration  of  Great  Biitain  and  Prussia 
speared  on  the  3d  of  April.  Augsburg,  as  the 
dituatioii  most  commodious  for  the  powers  at 
'  war,  Was  ^appointed  for  the  congress. 

Lord  Bgi'emont,  lord  Stormont,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Poland,  and  general  Yorke,  our 
Embassador  in  the  Hague,  were  nominated  as 
tile  Efiglish  plenipotentiaries.  On  the  part  of 
Fiance,  the  count  de  Choiseul  was  appointed. 
Augsburg  now  became  the  centre  of  attention  to 
all  Burbpe,  and  each  court  prepared  every  thing 
towards  this  important  meeting,  which  it  could 
femisfa  of  splendour  for  the  display  of  its  dig- 
idty,  and  of  ability  for  the  support  of  its  interest. 


The  public  conversation  was  for  awhile  diverted 
from  scenes  of  horror,  bloodshed,  and  piUa^, 
and  every  mitid  was  employed  more  agreeably 
on  the  public  scene  of  magnificence,  and  the 
private  game  of  policy  which  was  to  ensue. 

At  this  period,  however,  a  particular  circum- 
stance occurred  at  home,  which  destroyed  the 
unanimity  of  the  cabinet,  and  increased  that 
reserve  which  so  particularly  distinguished  the 
character  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  diminished  that  confi*^ 
dence  which  ought  always  to  exist  between  the 
ministers  of  the  nation,  and  witiiout  which  the 
motions  of  the  state  machine  can  never  be  re- 
gular, nor  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  country. 

The  administratioti  which  had  been  formed 
upon  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  kind,  beipg  composed 
of  individuals,  whose  political  principles  were 
in  diametrical  opposition  to  those  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  whose  views,  in  regard  to  peace 
or  war,  or  to  the  terms  on  which  the  former 
should  be  obtained,  were  most  notoriously  at 
variance.  It  was  most  evident  on  this  occa^ 
sion,  that  his  majesty  was  placed  in  a  par* 
ticular  state  of  embarrassment ;  he  had  reason 
to  admire  the  political  sagacity,  the  boldness 
of  action,  and  the  undaunted  firmnes^  which 
distinguished  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  minister,  and  th^- 
fore,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1761^  he  appointed 
him  one  of  his  principal  secretaries  of  state. 
The  duke  of  Newcastle  was  at  this  time  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  lord  Anson  at  the  admi^ 
ralty,  and  lord  Sandys  at  the  board  of  trade 
and  plantations.  These  departments  were  re- 
spectively filled  by  individuals  in  the  Pelham 
and  Bute  interest,  with  neither  of  whidi  Mr. 
Pitt  ever  cordially  co-operated,  and  to  whom,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  himself  particularly  ob-» 
noxious.  Mr.  Pitt  r^;arded  some  of  his  col- 
e  agues  with  the  n;iost  profound  contempt ;  nor 
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did  he  even  compliment  them  by  informing 
them  of  his  intended  meailures,  much  less  by 
asking  their  advice.  He  was  determined  to  be 
Cw9ar  aut  nikU  amongst  them ;  and  with  the 
knowledge^  that  he  had  at  the  treasury  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  men  that  ever  had  the 
management  of  the  public  purse,  he  knew  he 
could  •command  at  all  times  the  great  sinew 
of  war,  and  therefore  fearlessly  entered  upon 
his  gigantic  projects.  It  was,  however,  four 
days  subsequently  to  Mr.  Pitt'iS  being  sworn  in 
as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  that  he  had 
suddenly  a  colleague  given  to  him,  who,  in  his 
political  plans,  bore  the  mo9t  decided  hos- 
tility to  Mr.  Pitt.  This  person  was  lord  Bute 
himself,  who  was  sworn  in  on  the  25th,  as  one 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  and  from 
that  moment  may  be  dated  the  decline  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  ministerial  ascendency,  and  his  subse- 
quent xetirement  from  the  councils  of  the 
nation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  negotiation  was  con- 
tinued ;  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  in  the 
first  place,  in  order  that  the  negotiation,  in 
itself  sufficiently  intricate,  should  be  the  less 
embarrassed,  ^ot  to  admit  to  the  treaty  any 
but  the  parties  principally  concerned  together 
with  their  allies. 

Although  this  exclusion  of  the  neutral  in- 
terests tended  greatly  to  disembarrass  and  sim- 
plify the  negotiation,  yet  such  was  the  variety 
of  separate  and  independent  matters,  which 
still  remained  to  be  discussed,  that  it  became 
adviseable  to  make  a  further  separation,  if  any 
hope  were,  entertained  of  treating  upon  them 
with  any  tolerable  ease,  or  with  any  prospect 
of  coming  to  a  speedy Mecision. 

Pot  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
back  the  motives  to  the  war  to  their  first  prin- 
ciples, and  to  disengage  those  several  interests 
whidi  originally,  and  in  their  own  nature,  had 


no  connexion,  from  that  mass  in  which  mutual 
injuries  and  a  common  aninK>sity'  had  blended 
and  confounded  them.  This  proposition  came 
first  from  France,  and  it  was  an  early  and  happy 
omen  of  her  inclination  to  peace. 

The  war,  which  was  truly  and  t)riginally 
German,  evidently  had  but  a  single,  though 
this  a  very  difficult,  object,  to  determine  the 
fete  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  So  many  powers 
were  concerned  in  this  determination,  and  their 
views  of  aggrandizement,  indemnification  and  • 
revenge,  so  various  and  difficult  to  be  recon-  ^ 
ciled,  that  this  alone  seemed  matter  enough 
for  a  separate  and  very  arduous  negotiation. 
In  effect,  all  the  powers  of  the  North  were 
concerned  in  it.  For  this  reason,  the  other 
gTeat  object  of  the  general  war,  the  limits  of 
America,  which,  by  that  strange  chain  of  hos- 
tile connexions,  which  ever  unites  the  various 
independent  quarrels  and  enmities  of  Europe, 
had  been  mixed  with  the  German  disputes, 
was  again  set  upon  its  proper  and  peculiar 

basis;  and  whilst  the  truly  German  interests 

> 

were  handled  at  Augsburg,  it  was  proposed  to 
treat  on  this  head  i^eparately  in  London  and  in 
Paris.  For  this  purpose  ministers  were  mu- 
tually sent  from  these  courts;  Mr.  Stanley 
on  the  part  of  England,  and  Mr.  Bussy  on  that 
of  France. 

This  proposition  was  also  exceedingly  pru- 
dent; for  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  if  these 
potentates  could  have  settled  their  claims  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction,  and  have  carried  to 
Augsburg  the  same  candour  and  good  faith; 
and  the  same  sincere  desire  for  peace,  their  in- 
fluence must  necessarily  have  tended  to  inspire 
prmciples  of  moderation  into  the  rest,  and 
must  have  contributed  Isurgely  to  accelerate  the 
great  work  of  pacification. 

Matters  were  thus  set  upon  the  best  pos- 
sible footing,  and  the  negotiation  appeared  to 
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be  in  the  happiest  train .  that  the  partisans  of 
peace  could  wish,  but  unfortunately  the  plan 
and  disposition  of  the  treaty  were  much  more 
easily  adjusted  than  the  matter  and  the  sub- 
stance. It  was  very  obvious  that  Fra,nce,  if 
dhe-were  willing  to  pretend  to  a  desire  of 
peace*  could  scarcely  avoid  making  conces- 
sions, which  to  heir  were  sufficiently  mortifyfaig. 
The  moment  her  proper  quarrel  came  to  be 
separated  from  the  general  cause,  she  had  every 
disadvantage  in  the  negotiation,  because  she  had 
suflfered  every  disaster^  in  the  war.  On  the 
side  of  Germany  indeed  she  had  acted  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  even  there  the  advantages  she  had  ac- 
quired were  still  precarious,  as  the  chance  of 
w^r  was  still  opeu,  no  proposition  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  having  been  admitted.  As.  she 
was  therefore  confident  that  great  sacrifices 
would  be  expected  from  her,  she  did  not  rest 
her  hopes  so  finally  upon  the  negotiation,  as 
not  to  look  out  for  another  resource,  and  this 
rendered  ouvher  part  the  whole  proceeding  less 
effective  and  sincere. 

Spain  was  the  resource  on  which, she  relied ; 
a  power,  at  that  time  of  no  inconsiderable 
weight  in  the  political  scale  of  Europe,  and 
whiich  she  hoped  could  not  look  with  indiffer- 
ence  on  the  humiliation  of  the  principal  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Hitherto  indeed  the 
king  of  Spain  had  observed  a  tolerably  exact 
neutrality  in  his  conduct,  and  in  his  declara- 
tions had  spared  no  expressions  of  good-will 
and  friendship  to  the  British  court.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  wholly  intent  on  the  internal 
economy  of  his  dominions,  on  the  improvement 
of  their  long- neglected  police,  on  the  advance- 
ment of  their  cwnmerc^,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  finances.  But  notwithstanding  these  do- 
mestic attentions,  the  French  ministry  did  not 
despair  of  drawing  his  regard  to  the  great 
quarrel  which  was  then  pending  between  the* 


leading  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  considered 
that  the  offers  which  France  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  then  stood  would  find 
herfielf  obliged  to  make,  must  necessarily  give 
the  highest  degree  of  alarm  to  all  good  Spa- 
niards,  who  could  not  see  without  the, most 
serious  apprehensions  the  French  power  wholly 
annihilated  in  America.  By  this  event,  their 
colonies,  though  so  much  superior  to  all  others 
in  opulence  and  extent,  must  in  a  certain 
degree  lie  at  the  mercy  of  England,  no  power 
being  in  any  sort  able  to  afford  them  assistance, 
or  to  hold  the  balance  between  them  and  the 
power  of  England.  At  this  time,  indeed,  the 
French  court  had  not  absolutely  succeeded  in 
her  designs  at  Madrid,  but  she  was  in  hopes 
that  every  step  she  took  in  the  treaty,  and 
every  concession  that  she  made,  would  prove  a 
fresh  incentive  to  the  jealousies  and  appre- 
hensions of  Spain.  Thus  in  effect  all  the 
motions  which  France  seemingly  made  towards 
peace  were  in  reality  so  many  steps  towards 
a  new  war ;  and^  whilst  at  London  «he  breathed 
nothing  but  moderation,  and  the  most  earnest 
desire  of  putting  a  period  to  the  calamities  of 
Europe ;  at  Madrid,  she  Was  taking  the  most 
vigorous  measures  for  their  protracted  du- 
ration. 

On  the  side  of  England,  though  there  was 
far  more  good  faith  in  the  public  procedure, 
there  were  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  many 
circumstances  which  co-operated  to  retard  the 
peaqe.  The  great  and  almost  unparalleled 
success  which  attended  our  arms  in  this  war 
had  raised  a  proportionable  expectation,  and 
inspired  very  high  thoughts  into  the  minds  of 
the  people.  They  thought  it  unreasonable  to 
make  almost  any  concessions  to  a  nation  who^e 
ambition  and  violence  they  had  always  found 
to  correspond  with  its  power,  and  whom  they 
now  considered  as  lying  at  their  feet  suing  for 
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liidsey:.  Tfait  was  gvme^raHy  suppMed.  to  be 
the  trifue  of  redneing  France,  which  if  suffered 
to  pass  by,  i^c  could  never  hope  again  to 
recover.  In  these  sentiments  it  must  have 
fared  ill  with  that  administration,  which  should 
make  a  sacrifice  of  any  of  these  objects  oa 
which  th£i  peocple  had  set  their  hearts. 

Although  it  be.  contrary  to  the  plan  of  this 
wor](  to  enter  into  a  diffuse  statement  of  the 
politieal  events  whidi  distingaished  the  memo- 
rable reign  of  his  late  majesty,  resigning  that 
task  to  the  more  elaborate  historian,  yet,  in 
some  instances,  the  changes  in  tb^  political 
hemisphere  had  so  decided  an  influeiice  oa  the 
actions  of  his  majesty^  and  with  which  the  hap- 
piness of  his  private  life»  aud  the  splendour  of 
his  public  one  were  so  intimately  connected, 
that  Aey  must  be  necessarily  *  considered  as 
links  of  one  great  comprehensive  chain,  each 
dependent  on  the  other,  and  bearing  its  own 
weight  of  interest  and  importance. 

We  shall,  however,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
digressive  matter,  confine  ourselves  as  briefly 
as  possible  to  those  events  which»  though  not 
apparently  so,  yet  in  their  secret  and  hidden 
relations,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  bring  about 
some  of  the  most  important  epochas  of  his  Kfe. 

It  would  be  a  task  attended  with  no  little 
difficuhy  to  trace  the  effects  which  daily  mani- 
fest themselves,  either  to  their  remote  or  final 
causes,  bearing  in  themselves  no  affinity  nor 
homogeneity,  and  appearing  to  the  casual 
observer  as  an  impossibility  that  the  one  could 
spring  fifom  the  otbeor ;  tbus  it  may  appear 
singular,  that  the  marriage  of  the  king  was 
expedited  by  the  coalition:  which  was  at  this 
time  formed  between  Spain  and  France,  and 
at  the  very  time  when  the  former  had  decided 
upon  a  short  neutrality,  and  the  latter  was 
negotiating  for  a  peace. 

Mr,  Bossy  arrived  in  London  in  May  1761, 
15—16.  2 


and  Mr.  SliEpiley  ai  Pirifi  in  the  safne  month. 
This  negotiation  .was  carried  on  wilh  the 
greatest  appsffctait  vnammity,  but  the  ooifft  of 
France  had  in  &ct  prevailed  on  the  king  of 
Spain  to  join  it  in  the  war.  l^r.  Pitt  had  sus* 
pected  for  some  time  that  diis  function  was  in 
Gcmtemplation,  and  upon  the  .deiivery  of  a 
memorial  by  Mr.  Bussy  im  the  interests  of 
Spain,  (when  there  was  a  S^nish  minister  at 
our  court)  he  was  confirmed  m  his  suspicions: 
He  saw  that  a  war  wkh  S^ain  was  ineiidtable, 
and  he  immediately  made  preparation  for  it 
But  the  people,  however,  were  by  no  neans 
prepared  for  this  new  war ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  ministers  were  well  convinced  d&at  in 
some  raapects  it  would  be  received  with  gr<eat 
tokens  of  dissatisfaqtion.  The  cabinet  were 
divided  iipoa  the  question.  Mr.  Pitt  was  for 
the  most  decisive  and  vigorous  steps  being 
taken  imniediately  against  Spain.  He  wished 
to  attack  her  foreign  possessions,  and  to 
declare  war  before  the  rich  galleons  which 
were  then  at  sea  shoidd  have  reached  their 
destinaticm.  In  timse  measures  he  was  strongly 
opposed  by  lord  Bote,  who  considered  the 
Spanish  war  as  a  storm  which  was  likely  soon 
to  burst  upon  the  people ;  and,  he  knew  well 
that  he  should  come  in  for  his  share  of  the 
opprobium  of  the  measuire ;  he  therefore  felt  no 
inclination  td  increase  the  tide  of  unpopularity 
which  at  this  time  sat  in  so  strongly  against' 
,  him,  and  in  which  he  had  also  committed  his 
monarch.  He  therefore  considered  that  the 
most  ^prudent  noteasure  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  be  to  throw  a  tub  to  the  whale, 
and  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  people  firom 
the  unexpected  circupistance  of  a  ISpanish  war, 
by  exciting  their  interest  in  an  important  event 
of  a  domestic  nature. 

The  early  piroois  indeed  which  his  late  ma«^ 
jesty  had  given,  that  his  only  ambition  was  <o 
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be  the  fiitber  of  his  people,  and  that  he  was 
possessed  of  all  the  endowments  requisite  to 
fill  BO  exalted  a  character,  rendered  the  whole 
nation  extremely  impatient  to  see  him  united 
to  a  princess  capable  of  making  him  as  happy 
as  he  was  desirous  of  making  his  people.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  they  saw  him',  by  his  as- 
cending the  throne,  at  full  liberty  to  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  royal  heart,  they 
bent  all  their  thoughts  towards  the  selection  of 
a  princess,  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  love 
and  affedtion  of  the  best,  as  well  as  the  great- 
est, prince  of  Europe ;  not  but  that  there  were 
many  who  thought  he  might  find  in  a  subject, 
an  individual  every  way  qualified  io  wear  a 
crown,  and  made  no  difficulty  whatever  of 
pointing  her  out  But  while  some  were  amusing 
themselves  with  the  vague  accounts  of  his  ma- 
jesty, having  actually  fixed  his  choice  on  this, 
or  that,  foreign  princess ;  and  others,  without 
any  regard  to  decorum,  had,  in  the  most  viru- 
lent pamphlets,  written  for  or  against  any  con- 
nexion with  a  subject ;  an  extraordinary  gazette 
appeared  with  the  following  intelligence,  which, 
in  an  agreeable  manner,  put  an  end  to  all  their 
conjectures,  and  convinced  them,  that,  even 
in  the  affairs  of  life,  which  most  nearly  con- 
cerned his  majesty's  personal  welfare,  he  made 
that  of  his  subjects  the  chief  rule  of  his  de- 
liberations. 

At  the  Court  of  St,  Jame8\  the  Sth  day  of  July,  1 76 1 , 

,      PBSSBNT, 

The  king's  most  excellent  majesty. 
His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  lord  chancellor,  lord  president,  lord  privy 
seal,  lord  chamberlain^  duke  of  Bolton,  duke  of  Leeds, 
duke  of  Bedford,  duke  of  Rutland,  duke  of  Queensberry, 
lord  great  chamberlain,  duke  of  Newcastle,  lord  Steward, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  ea>l  of  Winchelsea,  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, earl  of  Shaftesbury,  earl  of  Holdemesse,  earl  of 
Rochford,  earl  of  Albemarle,  earl  of  Godolphin,  earl  of 
Cholmondeley,  earl  of  Kinnoul,  earl  of  Bute,  earl  of 


Halifiix,  earl  Waldegrave,  eail  of  Batk,  earl  of  Bock> 
inghamshire,  earl  Powis,  earl  Harcourt,  eail  Coniwallia, 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  earl  of'  Egmont,  earl  of  Thomond, 
vi&count  Falmouth,  viscount  Barrington,  vbcount  Bate* 
man,  viscount  Ligonier,  viscount  Royston^  lord  Beikeley 
of  Stratton,  lord  S^mdys,  lord  Anson,  lord  Lyttelton, 
lord  Melcombe,  lord  Ghrantham,  Mr.  vice  chamberlain, 
Henry  Legge,  esq.,  George  Grenville,  esq^  James 
Grenville,  ^esq.,  Mr.  secretary  l^tt,  lord^diief-justioe 
Willes,  master  of  the  rolls,  Henry  Fof,  esq.,  Charles 
Townshepd,'  esq.,  Robert  Nugent,  esq.^  Wetbore  Ellis, 
esq.,  sir  Francis  Dashwood. 

His  majesty,  being  this  day  present  in  coun* 
oil,  was  pleased  to  make  the  following  de- 
claration, tig. 

Havmg  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  procure  (he 
welfare  and  happiness"  of  my  people^  and  to  render  the 
same  stable  and  permanent  tq  posterity,  I  have  ever 
since  my  accessibn  to  the  jthrone  turned  my  thoughts 
towards  the  choice  of  a  princess  for  my  consort ;  and  \ 
now,  with  great  satisftction,  acquaint  you,  that  after  the 
fullest  information  and  mature  deliberation,  I  am  come 
to  a  resolution  to  demand  in  marriage  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz;  a  princess  distin- 
guished by  every  eminent  virtue,  and  amiable  endow-* 
ment,  whose  illustrious  line  has  constantly  shewn  the 
firmest  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  a  particular 
attachment  to  my  family.  I  have  judged  proper  to 
communicate  to  you  these  my  intentions,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  fully  apprized  of  a  matter  so  highly  im- 
portant to  me  and  to  my  kingdoms,  and  which,  I  per- 
suade  myself,  will  be  most  acceptable  to  all  my  loving 
subjects. 

Whereupon,  all  the  privy  councillors  present  made  it 
their  request  to  his  majesty,  that  this,  his  majesty's  most 
gracious  declaration  to  them,  might  be  made  public, 
which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  accordingly. 

W.  Shabpe. 

On  the  same  day  his  majesty  signed  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation  for  his  coronation : 

George  R. 
Whereas  we  have  resolved,  by  the  favour  and  blessing 
of   Almighty  God,  to  celebrate  the  solemnity  of  our 
royal  coronation  upon  Tuesday,  the  fi4d  day  of  Sep. 
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tember  initaat,  at  our  palaee  at  Wettmiiwter,  and  for  mm 
mach  as  by  the  ancient  customs  and  usages,  as  also  in 
regard  of  divers  Ignures  of  sundry  manors^  lands,  and 
other  hereditamenU,  many  of  our  loving  subjects  do 
claim,  and  are  bound  to  do  and  perform  divers  several 
services  on  the  said  day,  and  at  the  time  of  the  coro- 
nation, as  in  times  preoedent  their  ancestors^  and  those 
irom  whom  they  claim,  have  done  and  performed  at  the 
coronation  of  our  fiimons  progenitors  and  predecessors ; 
we,  therefore,  ont  of  the  princely  care  for  the  preservation 
of  die  lawful  rights  and  inheritances  of  our  loving  sub- 
jects, whom  it  may  concern,  have  diought  fit  to  give 
notice  of  and  publish  our  resolutions  ther^,  and  do 
hereby  give  notice  of  and  publish  the  same  accordingly ; 
and  we  do  hereby  further  signify,  that  by  our  commission 
noder  our  great  seal  of  Great  Britaio,  we  have  ap- 
pmnted  and  authorized  our  most  dearly  beloved  brother 
and  councillor,  Edward  duke  of  York,  (with  all  other 
Biembers  of  the  privy^  council),  or  any  five  or  more  of 
diem,  to  receive,  hear,  and  determine  the  petitions  and 
daims  which  shall  be  to  them  exhibited  by  any  of  our 
loving  subjects  in  th^s  behalf;  and  we  shall  appoint  our 
•aid  commissioners  for  that  purpose  to  sit  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  of  our  palace  at  Westminster,  upon  Tuesday^ 
the  21  St  day  of  this  instant,  July,  at  ten  of  the  clock  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
adjourn,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet,  for  the  execution  of 
our  said  commission,  which  we  do  thus  publish,  Uf  the 
ktent  that  all  such  persons  whom  it  may  any  ways  con- 
cern, may  know  when  and  where^to  give  their  attendance 
for  the  exhibiting  of  their  petitions  and  claims  con- 
cerning their  services  before-mentioned,  to  be  done  and 
performed  onto  us  at  our  said  coronation :  and  we  do 
hereby  signify  unto  all  and  every  of  our  subjects  whom 
it  mav  concern,  that  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  we  do 
hereby  stricdy  charge  all  persons,  of  what  rank  or  qua- 
lity soever  they  be,  who  either,  upon  our  letters  to 
them  directed,  or  by  reason  of  their  offices  or  tenures,  or 
<^erwise,  are  to  do  any  service  at  the  said  day  or  time 
of  our  coronation,  that  they  do  duly  give  their  atten- 
dance accordingly,  in  all  respects  furnished  and  ap- 
{Kkinted  as  to ,  so  great  a  solemnity  appertains,  and  an- 
•werable  to  the  dignities  and  places  which  every  one  of 
them  respectively  holdeth  andenjdyeth^,  and  of  this  they, 
or  any  of  them,  are  not  to  fail,  as  they  will  answer  the 


coDtritfy  at  their  perils,  unless  upon  special  reaaoos  by 
ourself,  udder  our  hand,  to  be  allowed,  we  shall  dis-> 
pense  with  any  of  their  services  or  attendanqes* 

Given  at  the  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  8th  day  of 
July,  1761,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

On  Monday  the  22d,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve,  the  officer  at  arm8»  aer- 
jeant  at  anns,  and  others  mounted  their  horses^ 
and  at  Westminster-hall-gate,  Windsor  herald, 
(after  the  trumpet  had  thrice  sounded),  refad 
the  above  proclamation  aloud,  which  being 
done,  a  procession  was  made  to  Temple-bar, 
where  the  constables  of  the  city  and  liberty  of 
Westminster  retired,  and  were  replaced  by 
those  of  the  City  of  London,  the  city  marshal 
attending  in  the  following  order: 

A' party  of  constables  with  their  staves  to  dear  the  way 

High  constable  of  Westminster,  with  his,  staff 

Knight  marshals  men»  two  and  two 

Drums,  two  and  two 

Trumpets,  two  and  two 

Serjeant  trumpeter  in  his  collar,  hearing  his  mace 

Blue  manUe  and  rouge  dragon 

Pursuivants  in. their  coats  pf  his  inajeaty*s  arms 

Rouge  croix  pursuivant,  in  his  coat  of  his  majesty's  arms, 

having  a  Serjeant  at  arms  on  his  left  hand 

Lancaster  herald  in  his  coat  and  collar,  having  a  serjeaiit 

at  arms  on  his  left  hand 
Windsor  herald  in  his  coat  and  collar,  between  two 

Serjeants  at  arms 
A  party  of  constables  to  close  the  procession. 

At  the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  Lancaster 
herald  read  the  proclamation,  and  lastly  at 
the  Royal  Exchange,  in  'Change  time ;  Rouge 
Croix  pursuivant  proclaimed  it  a  third  time, 
which  ended  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of 
the  assembled  multitude. 

Previously  to  entering  into  the  particulars  of 
the  negotiation  for  the  hand  of  the  •  prinoeisa 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  for  one  of 
the  first  potentates  of  Europe,  the  following 
short  description  of  the  country  which  gave 
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birth  to  the  mother  of  the  present  royal  fii- 
ihily  of  England  will  not  prove  unacceptable. 

The  country  of  Mecklenburg,  whic"h  is  about 
120  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth,  is 
boimded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  by  Bran- 
denburg on  the  east,  by  Lunenburg  and  Bran- 
denburg.  on  the  south,  and  by  flolstein  on  the 
w^est.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  famous 
Vandals,  who  formerly  made  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  Europe,  and,  at  length,  had  their 
kingdom  teduced  to  this  duchy,  by  the  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  the  Poles,  and  the 
Btandenburgers.  The  Vandals  were  a  rude, 
barbarous  people,  who  had  settled  in  this  coun- 
try at  least  twelve  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  They  formed  it  into  a  power- 
ful kingdom,  and  preserved  its  title  and  dignity 
till  1163 ;  when  its  monarch,  Pribislaus  II.  was 
compelled  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion, 
by  Henry  Lyon,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
and  one  of  our  king  s  ancestors,  assisted  by  the 
duke  of  Pomerania.  At  this  time  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Vandals  was  extinguished,  and  that 
of  the  prince  of  Mecklenburg  substituted  in  its 
stead:  who  became  a  vassal  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria.  However,  in  1349,  the  prince  of 
Mecklenburg,  as  he  was  called,  was  created  a 
duke,  and  made  a  prince'  of  the  empire.  The 
remnant  of  the  Vandals  united  with  the  Meck- 
le&burgers  about  the  year  1429 :  after  that  time 
they  were  divided  into  three  branches,  viz. :  of 
Gustrow,  Swerin,  and  Stroelitz;  but  the  ex- 
tiiK^tion  of  that  of  Gustrow  in  1688,  occasioned 
a  law-suit,  between  the  descendaihts  of  the  two 
other  branches,  about  the  succession;  which 
dispute  continued  till  1701,  when  a  treaty  of 
partition  was  made  at  Hamburg,  aad  ratified  by 
the  emperor  in  the  following  manner :  that  the 
ducky  of  Gustrow  should  go  to  the  duke  of 
Swerin,  and  that  the  duke  of  Stroelitz  should 


have  the  bishoprick  of  Rat^eUnirg  lacuiblized, 
and  40,000  crowns  a-year  from  the  tolls  of  Boit* 
zenbourg;  and  a  Toice  in  the  diet  of  the  empjTe. 
The  duke  of  Swerin's  annual  revenue  amounts 
to  40,000/,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Stroelitz  to 
15,000/.  besides  his  domain.  The  country  is 
fruitful,  but  unhealthy,  and  excessive  ^old  iu 
winter. .  It  has  often  been  the  scene  of  war, 
particularly  in  the  diflferenceft  between  Sweden 
and  the  empire,  when  its  principal  toWnd,  viz. : 
Rostock,  (a  sea-port),  Gustrow,  Butzow,  Wis- 
niar,  Swerin,  Domitz,  and  Gaddebush,  were 
several  times  taken  by  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and 
Imperialists,  and  some  battles  fought  near 
them.  The  country  is  able  to  raise  a  consi- 
derable body  of.  troops ;  but  they  never  had 
a  sufficient  aumber  to  repel  any  invader.  The 
titles  of  boUi  dukes  are  the  same,  viz; :  dukes 
of  Mecklenburg,  princes  of  Wenden,  Swerin, 
and  Ratzelburg,  lords  of  Rostock  and  Star- 
gard ;  which  last  was  the  name  of  the  final 
branch  of  the  Vandals.  The  established  re- 
ligion of  the  country  is  Lutheran.  Imhoff,  in 
his  Notitia  Princeps  Germanice,  gives  a  large 
account  of  the  genealogy  of  this  family,  which 
he  says,  is  lineally  descended  from  the  kings  or 
leaders  of  the  Vandals.  Hubner,  in  his.  Gerte- 
alogy  of  the  German  Princes,  says,  this  family, 
if  not  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  noble  in  Germany.  The 
branch  of  Stroelitz  is  the  second  branch  of 
the  house  of  Mecklenburg;  but  its  duke  is 
one  of  the  secular  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
takes  his  seat  iu  the  diet  of  Ralzelbufg.  The 
late  duke  of  Mecklenburg  StrcBlitz,  Addphns 
Frederick  III.,  dying  unmarried,  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew,  (son  to  his  brother  Charles 
Lewis,  who  is  dead),  Adolphus  Frederick  IV., 
bom  May  5,  J  738,  having  the  following  bro* 
thers  and  sbters : 
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1.  Christina  Sophia  Albertina,  horn.  Dec.  6, 
1736. 

2.  Charles  Lewis  Fredericki  now  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Hanoyerian  foot-guards,  born 
Dec.  10,  1741. 

3.  Earnest  Gottlob  Albert,  bom  Aug.  27, 
1742. 

4.  Sophia  Charlotta^  or  Caroline,  our  most 
gradons  queen,  bom  May  16,  1744. 

5.  George  Augustus,  born  Aug.  3,  1748. 
The   mother  of  this  illustrious  family,  who 

died  a  little  before  the  queen's  marriage,  was 
the  princesa  Albertine-Elizabeth,  bom  Aug.  3, 
1713,  the  daughter  of  Ernest  Frederick,  duke 
of  Saxe«Hildbourghausen. 

lliere  are  some  interesting  circumstapces, 
connected  with  this  matrimonial  negotiation, 


which  deserve  particular  notice.  The  merit  of 
finding  out  the  princess,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
designated,  was  claimed  by  general  Graeme; 
but  the  writer  of  Le  Montagnard  fertenn^ 
ascribes  it  to  lord  Bute,  for  he  says,  page  17 — 
**  Heaven,  through  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  new  secretary  of  state  (lord  Bute)  pointed 
out  princesa  Charlotte  of  Strelitz  Mecklen- 
burg. No  doubt  whatever  exists,  that  general 
Greeme  was  sent  over  by  lord  Bute  to  the 
Grerman  courts,  to  discover  a  suitable  matri- 
monial alliance  for  his  majesty ;  and,  although 
his  instructions  were  not  so  concise  nor  par- 
ticular as  those  which  were  given  to  the  am- 
bassadors,  who  were  sent  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  person  of  the  young  queen  of  Naples, 
whom  Henry  VII,  intended  to  marry*,  yet  they 


*  Lord  Bacon  in  hi»  '^  HUtory  qfKing  Eenry  VIU  «ayB,  '^  When  the  king  was  ancient  [anno  1505]  he  had  thoughts 
of  marrying  the  young  queen  of  Naples,  and  sent  three  ambassadors,  with  curious  and  exquisite  instructions,  for  taking 
t  sunrey  of  her  person^  complexion,  |-c."  These  instructions  signed  by  the  king,  together  with  the  ambassadors^  answers, 
to  the  seyeral  articles,  having  been  published  by  the  favour  of  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Braybroke,  who  was  one  of  the  am* 
bassadors ;  and  as  they  answer  the  character  given  of  them  by  lord  Bacon,  they  cannot  fail  of  being  perused  with 
pecultfir  interest. 

/ju^mccons  gefoen  hf  the  kimg't  highnessej  to  his  trusty  and  dering  theym  in  their  estats,  with  the  countenance  and  maner 
wdbeioved  servants  Frunceys  Marsyn,  James  Bra^hroke^  and  of  every  of  theym,  and  sudie  answer  as  they  shall  make  upon 
John  StUe,  shewing  howe  they  should  ordre  theymseifwhen  they    the  speche  and  communicadon  as  they  shall  have  with  theym, 


come  to  the  presence  of  the  old  quene  of  Naples,  and  the  yong 
quene  kur  doghter, 

1.  First,  after  presentacion  and  delyveranoe  of  ^uchelet- 
tres  as  they  shall  have  with  theym,  to  be  delyvered  to  the 
said  queues,  from  the  ladie  Katheryn,  princesse  of  Wales, 
making  fair  reeommendacon^and  declaracon  of  suche  charges 
and  words,  as  shall  bee  shewed  and  committed  unto  theym 
by  the  said  princesse,  to  be  openned  and  ^declared  on  hir 
behalf  to  die  said  quenes,  they  shall  well  note  and  marke  the 
state  that  they  kepe,  and  howe  they  be  accompanied  srith 
BoUes  and  ladies. 

t.  Item,  To  take  good  hyde,  and  marke  thesUts  that  die 
said  queues  kepe,  and  whether  they  kepe  their  estats  and 
housolds  apart,  or  in  oon  house  togedres,  and  howe  they  be  ac- 
companyed,  and  what  lords  and  ladies  they  have  abouts  theym. 

3.  Item,  If  it  shall  fortune  die  king^s  said  servants  to  fynde 
the  said  quenes  kepbg  their  estats  togeders,  they  shall  well 
and  assuredly  note  and  marke  the  maner  of  kepios:  and  or- 


15—16. 


at  the  delyverance  of  the  said  lettres,  and  declaracion  of 
thother  matiers  before  mencioned;  and  to  marke  hir  discre- 
cion  wisedom  and  gravitie,  in  hir  said  communicadon  and 
answer  in  every  behalf. 

4.  Item,  They  shall  m  like  wise  endevor  theym  to  utider- 
stand  whether  the  yong  quene  speke  any  other  langages  than 
Spanyshe  and  Italyon,  and  whether  she  can  speke  any  Freosh 
or  Laten. 

5.  Item^  Spedally  to  marke  and  note  weU  the  age  and 
statute  of  the  said  yong  quene,  and  the  feturys  of  hirbodye* 

6.  Item,  Specially  to  marke  the  favor  hir  visage,  whether 
she  bee  paynted  or  not,  and  whether  it  be  fatte  or  leene, 
sharpe  or  rownde,  and  whether  hercountenaunce  bee  chierful 
and  amyable,  frownyng  or  malmcolyous,  stedefast  or  light, 
or  blushing  in  communicaoon. 

7.  kern,  To  note  the  cleamesse  of  hir  skynne. 

8.  Item,  To  note  the  eolours  of  hir  here. 

9.  Item,  To  note  well  hir  ies,  browes,  teethe,  and  Hppes. 
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extended  to  some  minute  particulars,  of  which, 
the  negotiator  must  have  been  deeply  read  in 
human  nature,  to  enable  him  to  give  a  true  and 
circumstantial  report,  considering  hoW  short  the 
time  was,  allotted  him  for  the  purpose. 


General-  Gr®me  found  the  princess  dowager 
of  Strelitz,  in  the  company  of  her  two  daugh- 
ters, partaking  of  the  humble  festivities  of  the 
fashionable  watering-place  of  Pyrmont,  wholly 
divesting  themselves  of  all  the  form  and  cere- 


10.  Item,  Tq  marke  weU  the  f^ssioa  of  hit  nose,  and  the  33.  Item,  The  kinga  said  serrants  shall  also  at  their 
heithe  and  brede  of  hir  forehedde.  .   comyng  to  the  parties  of  Spayiie>.jdiUgently  enquere  for  soim 

11.  Item,  Specially  to  note  hir  complexion.  ,.  conynge  paynter,  havyng  good  experience  in  making  and 

12.  Item,  To  marke  hir  armes,  whether  they  bee  grete  or  paynting  of  visages  and  portretures,  and  suche  oon  they  shall 
smale,  long  or  shorte.  '  ':  take  with  theym  to  the  place  wher  the  said  quenes  make 

13.  Item,  To  see  hir  hands  bare,  and*  to  note  the  fkscion  their  abode,  to  thentent  that  the  said  paynter  maye  drawe  a 
of  theym,  whether  the  palm  of  hir  hand  bee  thikke  or  thpne,  picture  of  the  visage  and  semblance  of  the  said  yong  quene, 
and  whether  hir  hands  bee  fatte  or  leene,  long  or  shorte.  as  like  unto  hir  as  it  can  or  maye  bee  convebientlydoon ; 

14.*  Item,  To  note  hir  fyngers,  whether  they  be  longe  or    which  picture  and  image  they  shall  substancially  note  and 

shorte,  smale  or  grete,  brode  or  narrowe  before.  marke  in  every  pounte  and  circumstance,  soo  that  it  agree 

15.  Item,  To  marke  whether  hir  nekke  be  longe  or  shorte,    in  similitude  and  likenesse  as  near  as  it  may  possible  to  the 


smale  or  grete. 

16.  Item,  To  marke  her  brests,  and  pappes,  whedier  they 
be  bigge  or  smale. 

17.  Item,  To  marke  whether  they  appere  any  here  about 
hir  lippetf  or  not. 

'.  18.  Item,  That  they  endeavor  theym  to  speke  with  the 
said  yeng  quene  fasting,  and  that  she  may  telle  unto*  theym 
some  matier  at  lengthe,  and  to  approache  as  nere  to  hir 
mouthe  as  they  honestly  maye  to  thentent  that  they  may  fele 
tbe  condicion  of  her  brethe,  whether  it  bee  swete  or  not,  and 
to  marke  at  every  time  when  they  speke  with  hir,  if  they  fele 


veray  vbage,  countenance  and  semblance  of  the  said  quene  ; 
'and  in  case  they  may  perceyve,  that  the  paynter  at  the  (urst 
or  second  making  thereof,  hath  not  made  the  same  perfaite 
to  hir  similitude  and  likenesse,  or  that  he  h^  omitted  any 
ieture  or  circumstance,  either  in  colours,  or  other  proporcioDs 
of  the  said  visage,  then  they  shall  cause  the  same  paynter, 
or  some  other  the  most  conyng  paynter  that  they  can  gete, 
soo  often  times  to  renewe  and  reforme  the  same  picture,  till 
it  be  made  perfkite,  and  agreeable  in  every  behalfe  with  the 
veray  image  and  visage  of  the  said  quene. 
24.  Item,  The  kings  said  servants  by  the  wisest  wayes  that 


any  savor  of  spices,  rose  waters,  or  muske,  by  the  brethe  of  they  osb  use,  shall  make  inquisioian,  and  enaerche  what 

her  mouthe  or  not.  land  or  livdood  the  said  yong  quene  hath^  or  shall  have,  aftre 

«  19.  Item,  To  note  the  height  of  hir  stature,  and  to.  enquere  the  decease  of  hir  .mother,  either  by  the  title  of  jointer  or 

whether  she  were  any  slippars,  and  of  what  height  her  slip-  otherwise,  in  the^ealme  of  Naples,  or  in  any  other  place  or 

pars  bee,  to  thentent  they  be  not  deceyved  ia  the  veray  height  contraye,  what  is  the  yerely  value  thereof,  and  wh^er  she 

and  stature  of  hir  (  and  if  they  may  come  to  the  sight  of  hir  shal-have  the  same  to  hir  and  hir  heires  fi^ever,  or  ells  dur- 

slippars,  then  to  note  the  fassion  of  hir  foote.  ing  hir  Uf  oonly :  and  to  knowe  the  specialitias  of  the  title 

20.  Item,  To  enquire  whether  she  have  any  sek^^sse  of  and  value  thereof  in  every  behalf,  as  nere  as  they  shall 
hir  nativitie,  deformitiie  or  blemmyshe  in  hir  bodye,  ai^d  what  knowe. 

that  shuld  bee ;  or  whether  she  hath  been  conununely  in  ANSW£RS. 

heidth,  or  sometyme  seke,  and  sometyme  hole^  and  to  know  Tf  the  6th  articIe.«*As  to  thys  afticule,  as  fBTte  as  that 

the  specialities  of  such  diseases  and  sekennesse.  weoan  persayve  or  know,  that  the  said  quene  ys  not  paynted, 

21.  Item,  Whether  she  be  in  any  singular  favor  with  tha  and  the  favore  of  hir  viasage  ys  after  hir  stature,  of  a  verrey 

4 

king  of  Aragon  hir  uncle,  and  whether  she  have  any  resem-  good  compas  and  amyabille,  and  some  what  round  and  fatt^, 

blance  in  visage,  countenaunce,  or 'complexion  to  him.,  and  the  countenance  ohierful  and  not  frowneynge,  and  sted- 

22.  Item,  Toenquereof  the  manor  of  hir  diet,  and  whedier  feat  mid  not  lizght  nor  bolddiardy.  in  speche,.  bdt  with  a 
she  bee  a  grete  fedar  or  dr3nDker,  and  whether  she  useth  often  demewre  womanly  shameftist  contenaace,  and  of  fewe  words 
to  eta  or  drynke,  and  whether  she  drynketh  wyne,  or  water,  m  that  we  coude  persayve,  as  we  can  thynke  that  she  uttered 
or  bote,  the  fewer  words  by  cause  that  they  quyn  hir  moder  was  pre- 
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mony  attendant  upon  their  rank,  and  entering 
iato  the  gaieties  of  the  place  with  all  the 
ivjbamty  and  freedom  of  the  distinguished 
dtizen.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  the  foreign  places  of  fashionable 
resort,  no  description  is  necessary  of  the  ease 
and  familial^ity  whidx  distinguish  the  intercourse 
of  the  visitors,  with  tfie  total  absence  of  that 
stiffiiesB  and  hauteur  which  too  generally  charac- 
terize  the  occasional  frequenters  of  an  English 
irratering-place.  In  Germany,  whatever  may 
be  the  habits  or  customs  of  a  family  at  home, 
"whatever  degree  of  consequence  or  pride,  they 
may  think  themselves  entitled  to  assume  within 
tbeir  own  immediate  sphere  of  actiop,  they  no 
aooner  enter  into  a  distant  one,  than  they  as-^ 
similote  themselves  to  the  general  manners  of 
tbe  society  into  which  they  are  thrown,  and 
their  whole  study  appears  to  be  to  increase 


the  sum  not  only  of  individual,  but  of  general, 
happiness.  In  this  country  the  influx  of  com* 
pany  to  particular  watering-places,  may  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  the  miration  of  a  num- 
ber of  select  families,  carrying  with  them  all 
their  peculiar  oddities  and  propensities,  and  ad* 
hering  to  them  with  the  same  obstinate  inflexi- 
bility as  if  they  were  breathing  Mrithin  their  own 
domicile.  It  is  merely  the  transportation  of  a 
certain  number  of  living  subjects  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a  fresh  air  into  that  of  a  saline  one, 
or  of  a  rigorous  northern  climate,  into  a  more 
genial  southern  one ;  and  the  same  impediments 
and  obstacles  exist  to  an  introduction  to  that 
&mily,  as  if  they  were  encased  in  all  the  stiff- 
ness of  home  formality*  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  knowledge  of  the  difierent  charac- 
ters who  daily  present  themselves  to  the  philo- 
sophic observer,  becomes  a  very  difficult  task, 


i«»p«» 


sent,  the  whiche  had  dl  the  tayengs,  and  the  ycmge  quyn 
aaCte  m  demeure  as  a  mayden,  and  some  tyme  talkeynge 
wHhe  ladyea  that  aatte  about  hir,  with  a  womanly  lawtgheyngpe 
[laughing]  chere  and  eontenance. 

To  the  9th  article.— -As  to  thys  articule,  the  eieft  of  the 
•aid  quyn  be  of  colore  browne,  some  what  grayesshe,  and 
hir browesof  abrowne  here,  and  very  small  like|i  wyre  of  here. 

To  the  10th  lurticle.— -As  to  this  articule,  the  feishion  of  hir 
aose  ys  a  littell  riseynge  in  the  mydward,  and  a  litteU  oome- 
ynge  or  bowynge  towards  the  ehd,  and  she  is  mych  lyke 
nostd  onto  the  quyn  hir  moder. 

To  the  13th  article^-— As  U  this  articule,  we  sawe  the 
hands  of  the  said  quyn  hare  at  thre  sondry  tymes,  that  we 
kyssed  hir  said  hands,  whereby  we  persay^yd  the  said  quyn 
to  be  rizghte  fair handyd,  and  accordeynge  un  to  hir  personage 
fbey  he  some  what  fuUy  and  softe,  and  faire,  and  dene 
skynnd. 

To  the  16th  artide.— As  to  thys  articule,  the  said  quynes 
brests  be  somewhat  grete,  and  fully  :  and  in  as  muche  that 
tliey  were  tmssid  somewhat  highe  after  the  maner  of  the 
ooontrey,  the  whiche  causithe  hir  grace  for  to  seme  muche 
the  Ail]yer»  and  hir  nedc  to  be  the  shorter. 

To  the  17di  artide,— As  to  thys  articule,  as  farre  as  that 
we  can  persayre  and  see,  that  the  said  quyne  hath  no  here 


apereyng  abowte  her  lippes,  nor  mowthe,  but  she  ys  rtry 
dere  skynned. 

To  the  18th  artide. — ^As  to  thys  articule,  we  cowde  nerer 
oome  un  to  the  speiche  of  the  said  quyn  fasteynge,  whereforf 
we  cowde  nor  myzght  not  attayne  to  knowliche  of  that  part 
of  this  ^cule :  notwithstondeynge  at  such  otoer  f^es  as 
we  have  spoken  and  have  had  comeunicacion  with  the  said 
quyne,  we  have  aproched  as  nyzghe  un  to  hir  visage  as  that 
we  convehyendy  mji^t  do,  and  we  cowde  fele  no  savor  of 
any  spices  or  ^ters,  and  we  thynke  verdy  by  the  favor 
of  hir  visage  and  cl^nenys  of  complexion  and  of  hir  mowthe, 
that  the  said  quyn  ys  lyke  for  to  be  of  a  sewit  savor,  and 
well  eyred. 

.  To  the  19th  strtide. — ^We  cowde  not  come  by  die  parfite 
knowliche  of  her  hdzgfate,  for  as  Qiucb  as  that  hir  grace 
werithe  slippers  after  the  maner  of  the  contrey,  whereof  we 
sawe  the  fashione,  the  whiche  1^  of  tfix  fyngere  brede,  of 
heizghte  large,  and  hir  f<y>te  after  the  propordon  of  the  same 
ys  butt  small. 

To  die  22d  article.—- Hie  said  quyn  ys,  a  good  feder,  and 
eets  weU  hir  mdt  twyes  on  a  daye,  .and  drynkithe  not  often, 
and  that  she  drynkithe  most  commonly  water,  and  sometime 
that  water  ys  boyled  with  synamon,  and  sometime  she  drinkr 
ithe  ypocras,  but  not  often. 
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for  it  is  only  at  a  distance  from  home  and  its  rela*' 
tions,  that  the  real  character  of  the  individual  is  to 
be  distinguished.  General  Graeme,  was  a  Scotch- 
man, and  in  many  respects  the  German  character 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Scottish,  It  is 
with  excessive  caution,  and  reserve,  that  the 
Grermans  as  well  as  the  Scotch  admit  a  stranger 
amongst  them ;  and  unless  he  carries  with  him 
some  indisputable  forms  of  recommendation,  a 
long  time  must  elapse  before  his  oMm  merit,  or 
the  excellence  of  his  private  character,  will 
gain  him  admission  into  the  respectable  circles 
of  society.  If,  however,  he  has  once  obtained 
a  footing  amongst  them,  he  is  soon  received 
every  where  with  the  token  of  hospitality,  and 
the  display  of  personal  regard.  When  we  con. 
sider  the  important  mission  with  which  general 
Graeme  was  intrusted,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  he  carried  with  him  the  most  flattering 
recommendations  to  all  the  German  courts; 
and,  possessing  as  he  did,  a  handsome  person, 
with  the  most  elegant  manners,  joined  to  some 
striking  mental  accomplishments,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  marked  distinction,  and 
his  society  was  every  where  courted  with 
peculiar  eagerness. 

The  circumstances  of  general  Greme's  ne- 
gotiation did  not  transpire  for  several  years 
after  the  illustrious  individual,  of  whom  he  was 
in  search,  had  ascended  the  English  throne. 
It  was  in  1777  that  a  controversy,  respecting 
general  Graeme,  appeared  in  the  public  prints ; 
and  it  merits  more  notice  than  controversies 
upon  the  concerns  of  mdividuals  usually  deserve. 
We  shall  select  only  two  short  papers,  as  they 
contain  some  facts  which  are  curious. 

It  should  be  previously  observed,  that,  in  the 


first  arrangement  of  the  queen's  establishment, 
general  Graeme  was  made  secretary  to  the 
queen,  and  in  1765  he  was  also  made  comp* 
troUer,  but  in  1770  he  was  dismissed  from  her 
majesty's  service. 

On  the  fourth  ot  October,  1777,  the  following 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  public  ptints : 

It  were,  to  be  wbhed,  ikB^  in  introducoig  general 
Grfieme  to  the  public  notice,  a  little  more  pains  bad 
been  taken  to  explain  the  ease  and  independence  thai 
gentleman  was  called  from,  as  well  as  hu  appointment 
as  negotiator  and  ambassador.  The  world  has  hitherto 
had  the  misfortune  of  beholding  this  officer  only  in  Uie 
light  of  a  simple  individual,  bred  in  a  foreign  sendee ; 
employed  once  as  a  private  agent  tOv  find  out  where  a 
negotiation  might  be  set  on  foot,  and  rewarded  liberal^ 
for  the  discovery^  These  and  ofter  circumstances,  beiiq; 
cleared  up,  will  have  the  effect  of  rescuing  from  oblivion 
an  illustrious  character,  whose  merit  has  apparency  not 
been  enough  considered. 

This  paragraph  at  the  l>eginning  «eems  to 
allude  to  some  prior  publication ;  .but  notwith- 
standing the  most  diligent  search,  nothing  can 
be  found  except' a  short  paragraph,  stating  that 
general  Grseme  had  resigned  his  employment. 

The  following  answer  to  the  above  para* 
graph  appeared  immediately  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic papers : 

I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  comply  with  the  wish 
of  the  paragraph-writer,  in  your  paper  of  to-day,  re- 
spectmg  general  GrsBme.  Your  correspondent,  thoujjh 
he  takes  up  the  ludicrous  style,  as  master  of  his  subject, 
is  certainly  very  ill  informed.  General  Graeme  was  sent 
three  several  times  to  Germany,  once  as  a  private  agent, 
and  twice  as  a  public  one.  First,  to  find  out  a  princess^ 
then  to  bring  her  over,  and  lastly,  to  carry  the  garter  to 
the  prince  her  brother.  The  expenses  of  these  journeys 
were  considerable.  He  gave  in  no  bill  of  than— ^Ai 
others  employed  didf^.    His  liberal  rewards  were  a  regi- 


*  From  Uiis  passage  it  would  appear,  that  general  Oreeme  was  not  the  only  negotiator  sent  to  Germany ;  ^I  am,  how- 
ever, not  able  to  discover  the  most  distant  report  of  any  of  the  other  negotiators  on  this  interestmg  subject,  although,  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  dvil  list,  for  1760-1 ,  there  are  the  foUowing  items :— 
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mentf  which  cost  him  seven  Jhousand  pdunds  io  raising ; 
the  office  of  sedreter;  16  the  queeni  for  which  he  drew 
only  one  half  of  his  salary,  being  rode  for  the  other  half*, 
and  some  time  after  he  was  made  comptroller  to  the 
queen's  household. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1777,  the  answer  to 
the  above,  appeared  in  the  following  paragraph: 

The  letter-writer  grants^  that  general  Graeme  was 
bred  hit  the  Dutch  service,  and  that  he  was  at  first  a 
private  agent  to  find  out  a  princess.  (It  were  to  be 
wished  lie  had  chosen  another  phrase,  for  it  will  hardly 
be  received  as  a  compliment  by  the  family  to  which  it  is 
applied.)  But  then  the  second  comnMssion  was  pubUc, 
to  bring  her  over.  Here  either  the  Icttef-writer  or  the 
public  is  is  a  great  error,  for  die  universal  belief  has 
been,  tiiat  the  late  lord  Harcourt  was  the  minister  com- 
ffiifliioaied  to  briiig  her  over. 

Almon,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  William  Pitt,  thu8  declares  himself 
on  this  head:  ''  It  is  well  known  that  lord 
HariBourt  vras  thiB  person  Who  went  to  Meck- 
lenburg in  a  pttblic  character;  but  that  cir«- 
cumstance  does  not  invalidate  the  foot  of  ge- 
nerSLl  Grdeme  being  the  cor^idenbal  man,  for, 
according  to,  the  principle  of  government  laid 
down  for  ibe  new  reign,  there  was  always  an 
ostensible  man,  and  a  cortfidbntial  man  in  etery 
situation;  and  this  tinecdote  shews  the  very 
early  period  at  whidi  the  theory  of  the  sys- 
tem of  dttplidty,  which  had  been  taught  at 
Leice^t6r-^euie^  was  put  in  practice  at  8t. 
James's* 

It  mttBt^  however,  be  admitted,  that  the 
writer  above  alluded,  to  viewed  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bute  administration  with  a 
jaundiced  eye,  as  being  diametrically  opposite 


to  the  line  of  politics  pursued  by  his  patron 
and  friend  Mr.  Pitt ;  even  in  one  instance  he. 
decl»res»  that  lord  Bute  putzltd  the  marriage 
of  the  king,  and  that  his  lordship's  conduct 
arose  not  from  any  views  similar  to  those,  which 
had  actuated  a  duke  of  Bourbon  in  procuring  a 
queen  for  a  Frenqh  monarch,  and  yet  he  ad- 
mits that  in  some  instances  the  case  bore  a 
strong  resemblaxice.  The  case  of  the  French 
monarch  was  as  follows : 

On  the  decease  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
regent,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  insinuated  himself 
so  adroitly  with  the  young,  implicit  and  inex- 
peiienced  king,  as  to  establish  himself  prime 
minister,  and  in  this  instance  lord  Bute  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  parallel  of  the'  French  duke. 
The  latter,  however,  so  contrived  matters  as  to 
have  the  Infknta,  a  Spanish  princess,  and  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  sent  back;  which  was  a 
gross  affront  to  his  then  Catholic  majesty. 
The  main  spring  of  the  duke's  policy  was,  to 
choote  a  princesd  to  be  raised  to  the  throne  of 
France,  who  should  appear  to  him  the  poorest 
and  the  most  friendless  in  Europe;  that,  being 
raised  from  her  former  indigent  state,  she 
should  be  more  fttstly  bound  in  obligation  to 
him. 

This  was>  however,  by  no  means  tixe  case  in 
the  choice  of  a  queen  for  the  king  of  England,  for 
the  extent  of  her  dowry,  or  the  opulence  of  her 
family  was  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
it  \^as  to  her  mental  qualifications,  to  her  per- 
sonal accomplishments^  and  to  the  virtues  of 
her  disposition  alone,  that  particular  attention 
was  to  b^  directed. 


t  XIII 
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To  capt  George  Campbell,  for  secret  services  abroad 1750    8    2 

Vf>  colonel  Duval,  for  ditto  ...  ^u  •  •>»  ^  • » ^ «    d26    0    0 

No  trace  can  be  found  of  what  nature  these  servioe«  were. 

*  This  phr^tfe  is  now  obsolete,  but  at  the  time  of  its  use,  it  implied,  a  servile  obedience  to  the  measures  of  the  minister 
of  the  day. 

17—18.  2  2 
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General  Grseme  was  particulaily  instructed 
to  attend  to  the  education  which  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  extent  of  her  literary  attain- 
ments. 

The  following  is  a  concise  account  of  the 
early  years  of  the  princess,  who  was  destined 
to  share  the  throne  and  bed  of  the  king  of 
England : 

Sophia  Charlotte  was  the  younger  of  the 
two  daughters  of  Charles  Lewis,  duke  of 
Mirow,  by  Albertine  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Ernest  Frederick,  duke  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen. 

This  prince,  Charles  Lewis,  being  the  se» 
cond  son  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 
entered  into  the  imperial  service  at  an  early 
age ;  and,  by  his  noble  conduct,  soon  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  On  his  mar- 
riage he  went  to  settle  at  Mirow,  where  all  his 
children,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  were  born.  He  died  in  1751,  the  very 
year  that  his  late  majesty  lost  his  father ;  and 
a  few  months  afterwards  Adolphus  Frederick, 
the  third  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  de- 
parted this  life,  when  that  title  devolved  upon 
the  elder  son  of  prince  Charles  Lewis,  v^o, 
with  his  mother  and  all  the  family,  removed  in 
consequence  from  Mirow  to  Strelitz.  Here  tho 
princess  Charlotte,  then  seven  years  oid, 
received  her  education  under  the  direction  of 


ments,  and  noble ,  family,  who,  on  accoont  of 
her  lyrical  compositions,  obtained  the  title  of 
the  German  Sappho. 

Lidependently  of  Madame  de  Grubow,  other 
persons  of  the  first  talent  were  employed  in 
the  instruction  of  her  serene  highness;  who 
was  the  delight  of  the  whole  family  for  the 
sweetness  of  her  temper,  and  the  quickness 
of  her  genius.  The  principal  of  these  tutors. 
Dr.  Gtenzmer,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  consider- 
able  leaibing,  and  particularly  distinguished 
for  his  extensive  knowledge  in  natural  his- 
tory, was  called  from  Stargard  to  Strelitz, 
where  he  resided  at  the  palace,  till  the  mar- 
riage of  the  princess  rendered  his  presence 
there  no  longer  necessary.  Under  his  in- 
structions, the  princess  made  a  great  progress 
in  every  polite  and  useful  branch  of  know* 
ledge.  She  acquired  a  thorough  acquaintanoe 
with  the  Fvench  and  Italian  languages,  while 
she  wrote  her  own  not  only  correctly,  but 
elegantly^. 

General  Grame  had  not  resided  a  long  time 
at  Pyrmont,  before  he  completely  succeeded 
in  insinuating  himself  into  the  society  of  the 
Strelitz  family,  and  many  opportunities  pre- 
sented themselves  of  enabling  him  to  form  a 
pretty  accurate,  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
princess  Charlotte.    There  was,  however,  one 


Madame  de  Grubow,  a  lady  of  high  endow-  I  particular  circumstance  in  her  conduct  whidi  ex* 

— — — * 

*  To  those  of  our  readers,  who  are  conversant  with  the  Qermaa  languagey  the  following  beautifal  poem,  which 
was  written  by  her  late  majesty,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  will  be  highly  acceptable.  It  is  equal  to  some  of  the  most  classical 
compositions  of  Vos«  or  Wieland  :— 

Bliithen  des  Mayes,  peitscht  der  Nordstorm  Bliithen  ihr  sinkt,  des  Friihlings  ZauberlUfte    ' 

Eure  duftenden  Kranze^  feindUch  schlagen  Retten  nimmer  rom  Tode  die  Gesunknen 
Seine  dustera  fittige  eore  H&upter,  Dass  ihr  welkt  im  bliihenden  LebensmcHgen 

Kinder  des  Friihlings.  Wollen  die 


Bliithen  ihr  seufiEt ;  esgoss  so  milden  schinuner 
Gottes  Sonne  herab,  da  ihr  erwachtet; 
Freundlidi  spielten  schmeichelnde  strahlen  nm  die 
Brechende  knospen. 


Segen  den  Bliithen,  segen  auth  dem  jungling 
Wenn  nur  spuren  des  fluchf  gen  Lebens  bleiben 
Und  '&n  edlen  Friichten  mit  stillem  Danka^ 
Wandrer  sich  laben. 
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cited  tbe  curioaity  of  the  general;  and,  al- 
though in  any  other  capacity,  than  that  in 
which  hs^  was  secretly  employed,  he  would  not 
have  deemed  it  worth  his  time  to  have  taken 
even  the  most  distant  notice  of  any  apparent 
eccentricity  of  conduct,  which  might  have  cha* 
racterized  the  princess  Charlotte,  yet  as  he  was 
resolved  to  watch  her  with  the  eyes  of  aii  Argus, 
any  thing  bordering  upon  mystery  was  to  him  a 
subject  of  serious  consequence;  and  his  curiosity 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  singularity  of  her 
conduct  haying  also  excited  the  attention  of  her 
sister,  and  which  became  at  length  the  subject  of 
a  confidential  conversation  between  them .  The 
circumstances  of  this  case  were  as  follow, 
and  the  result  of  which  redounded  so  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  princess*  The  eve-^ 
nings  at  Pjrnnont  were  generally  spent  at 
cards  or  lotto ;  and  the  princess  Charlotte,  in 
the  pres^ice  of  general  Grsnne,  often  expressed 
her  great  satisfaction  on  being  the  winner.  This 
was  construed  by  the  observant  negotiator  into 
an  indication  of  an  avaricious  disposition,  and 
the  frown  of  dissatisfaction  which  sat  upon  her 
brow  when  she  was  the  loser,  confirmed  the 
general  in  his  opinion.  It,  however,  happened 
that»  whenever  the  princess  had  been  the  winner 
of  a  considerable  sum,  pnthe  following  morning 
she  was  not  to  be  found  at  her  residence,  and 
<m  mquiry  being  made  of  the  porter  at  the  gate, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  princess  was  gone  out 
dressed  like  the  simple  lady.  Although  general 
Graemewas  deputed  to  investigate  most  minutely 
every  trait  of  the  character  of  the  princess,  yet 
his  honour  would  not  allow  him  to  stoop  so  low 
as  to  be  a  spy  upon  her  private  actions,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  put  that  construction  iq;>on  them, 
which  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  would 
admit.  He  did  not  think  himself  authorized  to 
foHow  the  princess  in  her  morning  perambula- 
tioQs^  and  yet  his  curiosity  was  every  morning 


more  and  more  excited  to  dfscover  the  motive 
of  them.  Accident  will  very  often  effect  what 
the  most  consummate  management,  or  deep* 
laid  art  will  never  achieve ;  and  to  accident  was 
the  general  indebted  for  tbe  solution  of  the  mys* 
terious  conduct  of  the  princess.  He  was  him- 
self walking  one  morning  in  company  with  baron 
Zesterfleth,  when,  to  their  great  surprise,  they 
beheld  the  princess  coming  out  of  a  mean  coti 
tage  which  stood  by  the  road-side,  <and  about 
which  some  children,  excessively  neatly  dressed, 
were ,  playing.  Politeness  would  not  admit 
them  to  accost  the  princess,  and,  therefore,  they 
turned  into  a  bye-path,  until  she  had  passed 
them.  The  general  now  supposed  he  had  dis« 
covered  the  clue  to  the  cause  of  her  morning 
visits,  and  without  any  ceremony  he  entered  the 
cottage  which  the  princess  had  just  left.  On 
the  table  lay  a  small  roll  of  rix-dollars,  and 
every  thing  in  the  interior  bespoke  an  extra-' 
ordinary  degree  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
After  some  desultory  confersation,  the  general 
directed  his  inquiries  in  rather  an  artful  manner 
respecting  the  lady,  who  had  just  left  the  cot- 
tage ;  and  he  then  discovered  that  the  family  had 
been  raised  firom  a  degree  of  complete  indigence 
to  a  state  of  comparative  affluence  by  Ihe  bounty 
of  the  princess,  and  that  all  her  winnings  at 
cards  had  been  appropriated  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  cot- 
tager's family.  Such  a  beautifiil  ti^ait  in  her 
chairacter  could  not  fiul  of  exalting  her  m  the 
good  opinion  of  the  general,  and  another  cir- 
cumstance, which  shoitly  after  came  to  his  know- 
ledge, confirmed  him  in  the  favourable  inw  ' 
pressions  which  he  had  formed  of  the  amiable 
dispositions  of  her  heart. 

The  territory  of  Mecklenburg  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  the  greatest  enormities  had  been 
committed^  which  could  disgrace  the  troops 
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of"  a  civilized  power.  A  statement  of  these 
atrocities  was  made  to  the^ princess  Charlotte; 
ghe  felt  ^or  the  aufferings  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  she  was  bqrri,  and  immediately  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  tfie  king  of  Prussia :    ^ 

May  it  please  your  majesty/ 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  t  shall  congncttilate  or  condole 
with  you  on  your  late  victory ;  since  the  same  success 
that  crowns  yoii  with  laurels^  has  overspread  the  coudtry 
of  Mecklenburg  with  desolation*  I  know,  Sire,  that  it 
seems  unbecoming  inxmy  sex,  in  this  age  of  vicious 
refinement,  to  feel  for  one's  country,  to  lament  the  horrors 
of  war,  or  to  wish  for  the  return  of  peace.  I  know  you. 
may  think  it  more  properly  my  province  to  study  the  ^rts 
of  pleasing,  or  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  subjects  of  a 
more  domestic  ndture :  but  however  unbecoming  it  may 
be  in  me,  I  cannot  Tesist  the  desire  of  interceding  for 
thi^  unhappy  people,    ^ 

It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  this  territory  wore  the 
most  pleasing  appearance ;  the  country  was  cultivated, 
the  peasants  looked  cheerful,  and  the  towns  abounded 

*  *  * 

with  riches  and  festivity.  What  an  alteration  at  present 
from  such  a  charmihg  scene !  I  am  not  expert  at  de* 
scription,  nor  can  my  fancy  add  any  horrors  to  the  pic- 
ture ;  but  sure  even -conquerors  themselves  would  weep 
at  die  hideocis  prospect  now  before  m^.  The  whole 
country,  my  dear  country,  lies  one  frightful  waste,  pre^ 
aenting  only  objects  to  excite  pity,  terror,  and  despair* 
The  business  of  the  husbandman  and  the  sbq>herd  is 
quite  discontinued ;  the  husbandman  and  shepherd  are 
become  soldiers  themselves,  and  help  to  ravage  the  soil 
they  formerly  occupied.  The  towns  are  iuliabited  only 
by  old  men,  women,  and  children  :  perhaps  here  or  there 
a  warrior,  by  wounds  or  losk  of  limbs,  tendered  unfit  for 
service,  left  at  his  door :  his  little  children  hang  round 
him,  ask  a  history  bf  ^very  '^ound,  and  grow  themselves 
aoldiers  before  they  find  streiigth  for  the  field.  But  this 
were  nothing,  did  we  not  feel  the  alternate  insolence  of 
each  army,  as  it  happens  tp  advance  or  retreat.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  the  confusion  which  even  those 
who  call  themselves  our  friends,  excite.  Even  those  from 
whom ,  we  might  Expect  redress,  oppress  us  with  new 
calamities.  Trom  your  jiisdce,  Hietef6te,  tt  U  that  we 
hope  for  relief;  to  you  even  cfafldi^n  afid  women  liiay 
complain,  ithofte  humanity  stoops  to  Ae  nieatteat  peti- 


tion, and   whose  power  is  capable  of  repressing  thd 
greatest  injustice, — I  am,  Sire,  &c.  &c.* 

The  king  of  Prussia  was  at  tlas  time  privy 
to  the  circumstance  of  negotiators  being  at 
several  courts  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  princess  suitable  to  share  the  ctowil 
of  England,  and  he  despatched  a  copy  of  the 
above  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  accom- 
panied with  this  highly^flattering  estpression, 
that  a  princess  who  could  make  so  powerful  an 
appeal  in  behalf  of  an  injured  people^  Wis  wor- 
thy to  sit  upon  the  first  throne  of  Europe; 
and,  it  is  reported,  that  the  youthfbl  monarch 
had  no  sooner  perused  it,  than  he  exclaimed  td 
lord  Hertford>  "  This  is  the  lady  whom  I  shall 
select  for  my  consort ;  here  are  lasting  beautied 
on  which  the  man  who  has  any  mind  ihay  feast> 
and  not  be  satiated.  If  the  disposition  of  th6 
princess  but  equals  her  refined  sense,  I  diall 
be  the  happiest  man,  as  I  hope  with  my  people's 
concurrence,  to  be  th«  greatest  moharch  in 
Europe.*'  The  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
were  immediately  entered'  into,  and  the  earl  of 
Harcourt,  his  majesty's  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary and  plenipotentiary,  concluded  the 
treaty  on  the  15th  of  August 

Whilst  these  cirbumstancl^  were  transfteting 
abroild',  the  necessary  preparations  were  making 
iat  hotiie  for  the  reception  of  the  intended  bride, 
and  for  the  due  observance  of  the  foririaUeiMi  of 
t&e  coronation.  Accorditig  to  the  ptrodama- 
tion  which  was  issued  by  his  majesty,  the 
several  claims  were  given  in  on  th6  21st  for 
the  Services  to  be  performe<l  at  the  eoron&tioli, 
and  which  teere  in  many  ireffpecte  aSnfikr  to 
&ose  claimed  at  the  coronati<m  ofkikig  James  II. 
and  hi^  qtieen  in  1684.    Th^  wefr6  as  foUoWs  t 

The  lord  great  chtimberlain  oY  Boglafid  claimed  at 
the  said  coronation  to  carry  the  king  his  sbhttuid  dothes 
the  morning  of  tfie  coronation,  aiid  with  the  hird  chitm- 
beirlain  to  dress  the  king.    To  have  foi^  ;i(rdB  of  ctim* 
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son  velvet  for  a  robe^  also  the  king's  bed  and  bedding, 
and  furniture  of  his  chamber  ^here  he  lay  ,the  night 
before,  with  his  wearing  apparel  and  night-gown :  also 
to  serve  the  king  with  water,  before  and  after  dinner, 
and  to  have  tha  basins  and  towels^  and  cup  of  assay.-— 
Allowed,  except  the  cup  of  assay.  He  received  the 
forty  yards  of  velvet,  and  the  rest  of  the  fees  were  com* 
pounded  for  200/* 

.«.  2.  The  earl  of  Derby  counterclaimed  the  office  of 
lord  great  chamberlain^  With  the  fees,  tfc,  but  was  not 
dlowed. 

3.  The  king's  champion  claimed  his  office  as  lord  of 
Scrivelsby  manor  in  Lincolnshire ;  to  perform  the  said 
office,  and  to  have  a  gold  cup  and  cover^  with  the  horse 
on  which  he  rides,  the  saddle,  aonoor,  and  fnrmtnre,  and 
twenty  yards  of  crimson  satin.-— Allowed,  except  the 
twenty  yards  of  satin. 

4.  The  said' office  counterclaimed  by  another  branch 
of  the  said  family,  but  not  allowed. 

5.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lyston^  in  Essex,  clumed 
to  make  wafers  for  the  king  and  queen>  and  to  serve 
them  up  to  their  table,  tp  have  all  die  instruments  of 
rilver  and  other  metal  used  about  the  same,  with  the 
Knen,  and  certain  proportions  of  ingredients,  and  other 
necessaries  and  liveries  for  himself  and  two  men.p— Al- 
lowed, and  the  service,  widi  his  consent  performed  by. 
the  king's  officers,  and  the  fees  compounded  for  SOL 

6.  The  lord  mayor  land  citizens  of  London  claimed 
to  serve  the  king  with  wine  after  dinner,  in  a  gold  cup, 
and  to  have  the  same  cup  and  cover  for  his  fee,  and  with 
twelve  other  citizens  by  them  appointed,  to  assist  the 
diief  boder  of  England  m  the  butlership,  and  to  have  a 
table  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hall.-»Not  allowed  in  die 
mga  of  k^  James,  because  the  liberties  of  the  city 
were  then  seized  into  the  king's  hands :  and.  yet  they 
executed  the  office,  ex  gratia,  and  dined  in  the  hall,  and 
had  a  gold  cup  for  their  fee. 

7.  The  said  lord  mayor  and  dtizens  of  London 
claimed  to  serve  the  queen  in  like  manner ;  and  were 
ooly  disallowed^  at  that  time,  for  the  same  reason. 

'  8.  The  mayor  and  .bnrgesses  of  Oxford,  by  charter, 
claim  to  serve  in  office  of  butlership  to  the  king  with  the 
citizens  of  London,  vrith  all  fees  thereunto  belonging. — 
Allowed,  and  to  have  three  maple  cups  for  tiieir  fee ;  and 
also,  ex  gratia  regii,  a  large  gilt  bowl  and  cover. 
9.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bardolph,  in  Addington, 
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Surrey^  claimed  to  find  a  man  to  make  a  mess  of  grout 
in  the  king's  kitchen^  and  therefore  praying,  that  the 
king's  master  cook  might  perform  that  service.— Allowed, 
and  the  said  lord  of  the  manor  brought  it  up  to  the  king's 
table. 

10.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ilmer,  in  Bucks,  claimed 
to  be  marshal,  surveyor,  igid  conservator  of  his  majesty's 
hawks  in  England,  vrith  divers  fees^  and  a  nomination  of 
under-offices; — Not  allowed^  because  not  respecting  the 
coronation,  but  left  to  take  his  course  at  law  if  he 
thought  fit 

11.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Idttle  Walden,  who  at 
that  time  was  also  seized  of  the  bailiwicks  of  keeper  of 
the  lung's  buckhounds,  claimed  to  be  keeper  and  master 
of  the  same,  and  to  keep  twenty-four  buckhounds,  and 
sixteen  harriers^  and  to  have  certain  fees  and  liveries  for 
himself  and  servmts. — Disallowed,  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  former,  but  left  to  take  his  course  at  law. 

12.  The  master  of  the  king's  great  wardrobe  claimed 
to  receive  from  the  deputy  a  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
to  carry  it  to*  the  altar  for  the  kmg  to  oflfer,  and  that  his 
deputy  should  attend  near  the  garter  king  of  arms,  in  a 
robe  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  a  gold  crown  embroidered  on 
the  left  sleeve.— Not  allowed,  but  left  to  take  his  course 
at  law,  if  he  thought  fit* 

13.  The  clerk  of  the  great  wardrot>e  claimed  to  bring 
a  rich  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  to  be  held  over  the  king's 
head  while  he  is  anointed,  as  also  the  armil  of  cloth  of 
tissue,  and  to  attend  near  garter  king  of  arms,  in  a  robe  of 
scariet  cloth,  vrith  a  crown  embroidered  on  the  left  sleeve* 
—Not  allowed,  but  left  to  take  his  course  at  law,  if  he 
thought  fit. 

14.  The  master  of  the  horse  to  the  king  claimed  to 
attend  at  the  coronation  as  sergeant  of  the  silver  scullery, 
and  to  have  all  the  silver  dishes  and  plates  served  on  that  ~ 
day  to  the  king's  table,  with  the  fees  thereto  belonging, 
and  to  make  assay  of  the  lung's  meat  at  the  kitchen  dresser 
bar«— Not  allowed,  because  not  claimed  heretofore ;  but 
left  to  make  application  to  the  king ;  who  was  pleased  to 
allow  the  said  sendee  and  fees,  as  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
enjoyed  them  on  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  IL  by 
virtue  of  the  same  post. 

15.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Netiier  Bilsington,  Kent^ 
claimed  to  present  the  king  with  three  maple  cups,  by 
himself  or  deputy «•— Allowed. 

16.  The  lord  of  the  manor  and  hundred  of  Wynfred, 
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Dorset,  claiided'to  serve  the  King  with  wrater  for  his  hands, 
and  to  have  the  basin  and  ewer  for  his  fee.— Not  allowed, 
but  left  to  make  his  application  to  the  king,  if  he 
thought  fit. 

17.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  the  first  earl  of  England, 
claimed  to  redeem  the  sword  offered  by  the  king  at  the 
altar,  and  to  carry  it  before^  his  majesty,  in  his  retui%to 

^  his  palace,  and  reservation  of  other  rights  and  dignities^ 
with  fees,  4rc. 

18.  And  also,  as  earl  of  Surrey,'  claimed  to  carry  the 
)         second  sword  before  the  king,  with  all  privileges  and  dig- 
nities thereto  belonging*— Neither  of  which  allowed,  the 
claims  not  being  made  out,  and  the  same  being  disallowed 
at  the  last  coronation. 

19.  The  earl  of  Exeter,  ^  As  seized  of  several  parts 
£0.  Sir  George  Blundell,  >of  the  barony  of  Bedford, 
£1.  Thomas  Snaggs,  J  respectively  claimed  to  ex- 
ecute the  office  of  almoner ;  and,  as  the  fees  of  that 
office,  to  have  the  silver  alms^baain,  and  the  distribofion 
of  all  the  silver  therein,  and  of  the  cloth  spread  for  their 
majesties  to  walk  on ;  aa  also  the  fine  linen  towel,  a  tun 
of  wine,  ^c.  On  reference  to  the  king  to  appoint 
which  of  them  he  pleased,  die  earl  was  appointed,  pro  hoc 
vice,  with  a  salvo  jure  to  the  other  two ;  but  the  silver 
dish,  and  the  cloth  from  the  throne  in  Westminster-hall 
to  the  west  door  of  die  Abbey-church,  were  only 
allowed. 

££.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  claimed  to 
itostruct  the  king  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  at  the 
eoronation ;  to  assist  the  archbishop  in  divine  service ; 
o  have  the  custody  of  the  cot-onation  robes ;  to  have 
robes  for  the  dean  and  his  three  chaplains,  and  for  nx* 
teen  ministers  of  the  said  church ;  the  royal  habits  put 
.  off  in  the  church,  the  several  oblations,  furniture  of  the 
church,  canopy,  staves,  and  belk,  and  the  cloth  on  which 
their  majesties  walk  from  the  west  d6or  of  the  church  to 
ihe  tfieatre,  4^,— Allowed,  except  the  custody  of  the 
regalia,  and  the  fees  referred  to  the  king's  pleasure. 

£3«  Tlie  churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
ster, claimed  to  have  the  cloth  (Jying  in  their  parish) 
wiiereon  the  king  goes  in  procession,  for  the  use  of  the 
poor. 

£4.  The  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Mardn's-in- 
the-Fields.  claimed  a  share  in  the  smd  cloth  for  their 
poor. — ^Which  claipis  were  only  read,  ^nd  not  admitted. 

£5.    The  earl  marshal  of  England  claimed  to  appease 


the  debates  that  might  arise  in  the  king's  house  on  this 
day ;  to  keep  the  doors  of  the  same,  and  of  the  abbey, 
SfCf  and  to  dispose  of  the  places  to  the  nobles,  ^c,  with 
all  fees  belonging  thereto. — Disallowed,  as  unpr.ecedent- 
ed  :  and  several  of  the  parti<fulars  being  counter-claimed 
by  the  lord  great  chaniberlain ;  but  with  a  mlvojwre  to 
the  earl  mardial. 

£6.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ashlee,  Norfolk,  claimed 
to  peHbrm  the  office  of  the  napery,  and  to  have  all  the 
table4iuen  when  taken  away  .-—Not  allowed,  because  that 
he  had  not  the  evidence  ready  to  make  it  out,  but  with  a 
salvo  jurem 

£7.  The  eaii  of  Derby,  as  seized  in'  fee  of  the  isle  and 
castle  of  Pelbam,  and  dominion  of  Man,  claimed  to  pre- 
sent the  king  vrith  tiro  |aIcons  on  this  day. — ^Which  was 
alldw^ed,  and  the  falcoqs  presented  accordingly. 

£8.  The  earl  of  Kent  claimed  to  carry  the  great  spurs 
before  the  king ;  bat  not  being  made  out,  was  not  al- 
lowed. 

£9*  The  same  connter-claimed  by  the  lord  de  Grey  of 
Thyn,  and  allowed. 

30.  The  same  connter-claimed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
as  ^arl  of  Surrey  :  but  disallowed  for  want  of  evidence, 
and  because  it  was  not  admitted  at  4he  preceding  coro- 
nation. 

31.  The  barons  of  the  Cinque-ports  claimed  to  carry 
the  canopy  over  the  king,  and  to  have  the  same  with  the 
staves  and  bells  for  diehr  fees,  and  to  dine  in  the  hall  on 
the  king's  right  hand. — Allowed. 

*  3£.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Scoulton,  alias  Bour- 
delies,  Norfolk^  claimed  to  be  diief  larderer;  and  to 
have  for  hb  fees  the  provbions  remaining  after  dinner  in 
the  larder*  Which  office  and  fees,  and  also  that  of  caterer, 
were  likewise, 

33.  Counter-claimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Eston 
at  die  Mpunt,  Essex ;  and  on  reference  to  the  kso^,  it 
appearing  that  other  manors  were  also  severally  held  by 
the  same  service,  the  former  was  appointed  pro  hac  vtce, 
with  a  salvajure  to  the  other. 

34.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Woikjop,  Nottingham, 
clumed.to  find  the  kbg  a  right*baiid  glove,  and  to  sup 
port  the  king's  right  arm  while  be  holds  the  sceptre. — 
AUowed. 

'  35.  Kshops  of  Durham,  and  Bath  and  Wdb^  claimed 
to  support  the  king  in  the  {H'oceasion.-^ Allowed,  the  king 
having  graciously  consented  diereto ;  and  the  Bishops  of 
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London  and  Winchester  being  appointed  to  support  the 
queen. 

S6.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Fyngrith^  Essex,  claimed 
te  be  chamberlain  to  the  ^ueen  for  the  daj,  and  to  have 
the  queen's  bed  and  furniture,  the  basins,  tfCf  belongbg 
to  the  office ;  and  to  have  a  clerk  in  the  Exchequer  to 
demand  and  receive  the  queen's  gold,  ^.-^Disallowed, 
because  not  made  out,  but  left  to  prosecute  it  at  law,  if 
he  thought  fit. 

37.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Great  Wymondley,  Hert- 
fordshire, claimed  (as  chief  cup-bearer)  to  serve  the  king 
-^irith  the  first  cup  of  silver -gilt,  at  <finner ;  and  to  have 
the  cup  for  his  fee.—* Allowed. 

38.  The  lord  of  the  mancrof  Heydon,  Essex,  claimed 
to  hold  the  basin  and  ewei^  to  the  king,  by  virtue  of  one 
moiety,-  and  the  towef  by  virtue  of  another  moiety,  of 
the  said  manor,  when  the  king  washes  before  dinner.—^ 
Allowed  as  to  the  towel  only. 

39-  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  earl  of  Arundel,  and  lord 
of  Kenninghall-manor,  Norfolk,  claimed  to  perform  by 
deputy  the  office  of  chief  butler  of  England,  and  to  have 
for  his  fees  the  best  gold  cup  and  cover,  with  all  the 
vessels  and  wine  remaining  under  the  bar,  and  all  the 
pots  and  cups,  £xcq;>t  those  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the 
wine-cellar  afler  dimier. — Allowed,  with  only  the .  fee  of 
a  cup  and  ewer. 
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There  are  few  circumatances  of  an  interesting 
nature,  respecting  the  private  life  of  our  late 
monarch,  on  wfaidi  the  historian  can  dilate  just 
previously  to  his  marriage  and  coronation.  The 
war  with  Spain  was  forgotten  in  the  interest 
which  those  two  great  events  necessarily  ex- 
cited, and  the  ministry  were  able  to  carry  on 
their  plans  almost  unperceived  ajid  unnoticed 
by  the  people. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  Omar  Effendi,  the  new 
ambassador  from  Algiers,  had  his  first  audience 
of  his  majesty  to  detiver  his  credentials,  and  it 
was  attended  with  seine  circumstances  which 
afforded  a  high  degree  of  amusement  to  his 
majesty.  The  ambassador  brought  over,  as 
presents  to  the  king,  twenty-four  fine  horses,  a 
lioo,  ^  two  tigers,  and  some  curioos  sheep.   The 


ambassador,  forgetting  he  was  not  at  Algiers,. or 
with  all  due  consideration  to  the  dignity  of  the 
important  personage  whom  he  represented,  was 
very  desirous  of  having  the  lion  and  tigers  led 
before  him  in  the  procession,  such  being  the 
custom,  he  declared,  in  Jbis  own  country ;  his 
request,  hpwever,  could  not  be  granted;  the 
fine  horses  and  curious  sheep  were,  however, 
admitted  into  the  proces^on.  But  here  another 
difficulty  arqse;  he  wished  that  the  animals 
might  actually  be  driven  into  the  presence  of 
the  king,  that  he  might  report  to  his  master, 
that  he  had  delivered  them  with  his  own  Jiands. 
On  being  informed  that  this  could  not  be  granted, 
as  the  horses  could,  not  ascend  the  stairs,  he 
wished  to  be  informed,  whether,  as  the  horbes 
could  not  ascend  to  the  king,  the  king  could  not 
descend  to  them-^on  this  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  he  was  highly  displeased,  and  he 
was  not  pacified  until  he  was  assured  by  the 
lords  in  waiting,  that  such  a  condescension  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty  was  wholly  contrary  to. 
liie  custom  of  the  country.  The  animals  were 
then  driven  into  the  royal  garden,  and  his  ma- 
jesty viewed  them  from  the  window  of  the 
palace.  The  ambassador  was  then  admitted 
into  the  royal  presence,  and  he  apologized  to 
his  majesty  for  his  not  being  attended  with  the 
lion  and  the  tigers ;  but  his  majesty,  in  a  happy 
manner,  diverted  the  discourse,  by  expressing 
his  grief  that  his  excellency  had  such  a  bad  day 
for  his  public  entry.  "  No,  Sire,''  said  the  am- 
bassador, "  it  is  not  a  bad  day,  it  is  a  very  fine, 
it  is  a  glorious  day  for  me,  when  I  have  the  honour 
to  behold  so  great  a  monarch  as  your  majesty*^ 

The  following  day  being  the  anniversary  of 
his  majesty's  birth-day,  it  was  celebrated  with 
the  utmost  demonstrations  of  joy.  There  never 
was  a  more  brilliant  court  on  any  occasion* 
Most  of  the  ladies^  dresses  were  gold  ainl  silver 
brocade.    In  the  evening  some  curious  fire- 
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works  were  discharged  on  Tower-hill,  St. 
James's- square,  Leicester-fields,  Kew  and  Bich- 
Ofiioiid.  The  cabinet  ministers  held  their  ac- 
customed « dinners  on  the  occasion,  and  that 
given  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  exceeded  all 
the  others  in  expense  and  magnificence.  At 
the  latter  was  a  most  curious  dessert,  repre- 
senting the  citadel  of  Palais,  and  his  majesty's 
forces  besieging  it. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  common- council  of 
the  city  of  London  paid  a  most  loyal  compli- 
ment to  his  majesty,  by  passing  the  following 
resolution : 

Tliat  the  freedom  of  this  city  be  humbly  presented  to 
his  rojaj  highness  Edward  Augustus,  duke  of  York  and 
Albdny,  one  qf  the  rear-admirals  pf  the  blue  squadron  of 
his  majesty's  fleets  in  a  gold  box  of  150  guineas  value,  in 
testimony  of  the  dutiful  affection  of  this  court  for  their 
illustrious  sovereign,  whose  peculiar  glory  it  is  to  reign 
over  a  free,  happy,  and  united  people,  and  as  a  pledge  of 
the  grateful  respect  they  bear  his  royal  highness  for  his 
early  entrance  into  the  naval  service  of  his  king  and 
country,  the  noblest  and  most  effectual  bulwark  of  the 
wealth,  reputation,  and  independence  of  this  commercial 
nation. 

And  on  the  15th  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, at  a  court  of  aldermen  and  common- 
council,  to  present  a  congratulatory  address 
to  his  majesty  on  the  conquest  of  Belleisle. 
Which  was  done  accordingly,  on  the  17  th,  in 
this  form: 

T}w  address  of  the  lord-mayor ^  aldermen^  and  common* 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  to  his  majesty,  on  the 
taking  of  Belleisle. 

Most  gracious  sovereign. 
With  reverential  awe  and  gratitude  to  the  supreme 
Giver  of  all  victory,  we,  your  maj.esty  s  most  dutiftil  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons^ 
of  your  city  of  London,  in  common-council  assembled, 
humbly  approach  your  royal  presence  to  express  our 
joy  and  exaltation  on  the  entire  reduction  of  the  im- 
portant island  of  Belleisle,  by  the  conduct,  intrepidity. 


and  perseverance  of  your  majesty's  laqd  and  naval  forces : 
a  conquest,  which  after  more  than  one  fruitless  attempt 
in  former  times,  seems  to  have  been  reserved  by  Divine 
Providence  to  grace  the  auspicious  beginnings  of  jour 
oA^esty's  reign,  and  confirms  our  hopes  of  a  long 
continuance  of  wise,  steady,  and  successfiil  measures. 

A  blow  so  hunuliating  to  the  pride  and  power  of 
France,  cannot^ but  impress  that  haughty  nation  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  superiority  of  a  patriot  king,  ruling 
over  a  free,  brave,  and  united  people.;  and  will,  we  trust, 
convince  them  of  the  danger  of  delaying  to  accept  such 
terms  of  peace  as  your  majesty's  equity,  wisdom,  and 
moderation,  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe. 

What,  therefore,  have  we  more  to  wish,  but  tnat  your 
majesty  may  long,  very  long,  continue  the  guardian  and 
protector  of  A^  religious,  civil, .  and  conunercial  rights 
of  Great  Britain,  and  her  colonies;  and  that  your  ma- 
jesty's wisdom  may  ever  be  seconded  by  equally  fiuthfiil 
and  spirited  councils ;  and  your  commands  ex^uted  with 
no  less  ardour,  emulation,  atd  success  ? 

On  our  part,  permit  us  humbly  to  assure  your  majes^, 
that  your  faithful  citizens  of  London  will,  with  un- 
wearied zeal  and  cheerfulness,  contribute  to  support  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  this  just  and  necessary  war; 
until  your  majesty,  having  sufficiendy  vindicated  the 
honour  of  your  crown,  and  secured  the  trade,  navigation, 
and  possessions  of  your  subjects,  shall  enjoy  the  blessing 
and  glory  of  giving  repose  td  Europe,  of  wholly  at« 
tendmg  to,  and  promoting,  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  your  people,*  and  of  cultivadng  all  the  softer  arts 
of  peace. 

His  majesty's  most  gracious  answer: 

I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  this  iresh  mark  of 
your  affection  to  my  person,  and  of  your  constant  zeal 
for  die  lustre  of  my  arms,  and  for  the  glory  of  my  reign. 
Your  repeated 'assurances  of  cheerful  and  steady  support 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  necessary  war,  are  most  highly 
pleasmg  to  me,  and  cannot  fiiil  to  promote  the  desirable 
object  of  peac^,  on  just,  honourable, '  and  advantageous 
conditions.  The  city  of  London  may  always  depend  on 
my  unwearied  endeavours  for  the  security  and  extension 
of  their  trade,  nfavigation,  and  commerce. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  reign,  his  ma- 
jesty testified  great  repugnance  to  affixing  his 
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signature  to  those  stafe  warrants,  which  an- 
nually sweep  away  so*  many  malefactors,  who 
have  infringed  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and 
he  was  particularly  happy  on  all  occasions, 
Mrhen  some   gleam  of  hope  appeared  in  th^ 
eases  which  were  laid  before  him,  by  whifih 
the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  could  be  ex- 
wcised.    Wc  shall  have  frequent  opportunities 
oi  reverting  to  this  ^amiable  trait  in  his  ma- 
jesty's character,  and  it  has  been  merely  no- 
ticed in  this  place  to  introduce  a  singular  in- 
cident which  occurred  to  him  at  this  time, 
iuring  one  of  his  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  Kew. 
A  man  of  the-  name  of  George   King  hadf 
been  convicted  in  Dublin  of  a  capital  felony. 
He  drew  up  a  memorial  to  his  majesty,  and 
one  morning,  as !  the  king  was  walking  at  an 
early  hour,  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  an  aged 
woman,  and  in  the  envelope  the  following  lines 
were  written : 

George  King  to  Jung  George  sends  his  humble  petition, 
Hoping  king  Geoi^  will  pity  poor  Oeorge  King's  condition ; 
If  king  George  to  George  King  will  grant  a  long  day, 
George  King  for  king  George  for  fver  will  pray. 

His  majesty  accepted  the  memorial  with  the 
utmost  condescension,  and  an  inquiry  was  im* 
mediately  instituted  into  the  case  of  the  con- 
vict. The  result  was  the  coomiutation  of  his 
sentence  of  death  to  that  <of  transportation  for 
life.  Whenever  necessity  obliged  his  majesty 
to  perform  that  awful  part  of  his  duty,  the 
signature  of  a  death-warrant,  it  had  always 
such  an  effect  upon  his  feelings,  th&t  it  was 
some  time  before  he  regained  his  wonted  com- 
posure. He  was  often  noticed  to  walk  to  and 
fro  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  to  betray  other 
striking  symptoms  of  a  heart  111  at  ease.  On ; 
one  of  these  sad  occasions,  during  his  resi- 
deuce  at  Kew,  when  the  recorder  had  taken 
his  leave,  the  king  retreated  to  an  alcove  in 
the  garden,  immediately  after  the  fell  of  a  mild 
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shower  of  rain,  when  a  worm  crawled  upon 
tfie  ground,  at  the  feet  of  his  majesty,  with 
wbich  the  following  sort  of  parley  was  heard'to 
tak^  place ;,— "  Ah!  Ah!  little  worm,  how  ven- 
turest  thou  to  appear  before  me,  who  has  thus 
the  power  of  crushing  thee. to  death,"  holding 
his  foot  raised  over  it-*-**  No !  no !  thy  life 
I  can  ^pare ;  thou  who  hast  a  right  to  live  as 
well  as  I,  thy  brother  worm.'*  This  circum 
stance  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  feeling  heart 
of  his  majesty,  that  it  led  to  the  respite  of 
the  men  whose  death-warrant, « he  had  just 
signed. 

'  The  approaching  marriage  of  the  king  now 
occupied  the  general  attention,,  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  an  unforeseen  difficulty  oc- 
curred in  settling  the  form  of  the  ceremonial  to 
be  observed,  for  want  of  a  precedent.  The 
following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  on  this  sub^ 
ject,  from  Dr.  Birch,  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  dated  3rd  of  July,  1761 :  . 

Upon  an  hasty  consideration  of  jour  question,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  no  form  of  marriage  suitable  to  tli« 
circumstances  of  his  present  majesty  can  be  produced. 
You  will  judge  of  the  reasons  of  my  doubts  from  a 
review  of  the  several  sovereigits  of  tkis  kingdom  since  . 
the  acceasion  of  Henrj  VIII.  to  the  throne.  He  was 
undoubtedly  married  to  every  one  of  his  wives,  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  eiamplein 
'  this  point  was  followed  by  his  daughter  Mary,  who  was 
married  to  Philip,  prince  of  Spaio,  at  Wiocbester,  in 
July,  1654,  by  bishop  Gardiner,*  archbbhop  Cranmer 
being  then  in  prison.  Her  brother,  £dward  VL,  and 
her  sister  Elizabeth,  you  know,  both  died  unmarried. 
James  1.  was  married  several  years  before  he  came  to 
£ng1and>.to  the  princes  of  Denmark,  at  Upstors  in 
Norway,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Mr.  D. 
Lindeaey,  minister  of  Leith,  in  the  French  language.' 
Charles  J.'s  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Paris,  the  duke 
of  Cbareuse  being  his  proxy.  Charles  II.'s  queea 
scrupling  the  offices  of  the  church,  he  only  took  her  by 
the  hand,  in  the  Presence  Chamber  at  Portsmouth,  and 
said  the  words  of  matrimony  in  the  Conunoa  Prqrer 
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Boek,  <<  I,  Chtrlefli  tike  tbee,  Ci|t)ierilie»''  tfc.,  the  queen 
dedaribg'lier  contenl^  end  Dr,  SfaeldoP|  bishop  of  Loq- 
doD,  staading  forth  end  decUriog  them  ipan  eod  vife,  in 
die  name  of  the  Father,  S^.  This  I  have  seen  a  parti- 
cular accoual  of,  ki  a  letter  of  Weston,  earl  of  Portland, 
lo  lord  Clarendoii.  The  first  marriage  of  James  IL, 
(then  duke  of  York),  whkh  vaa  to  lord  chancellor  Cla- 
rendon's 'dadgbterj  was  a  private  one,  performed  at  Woa- 
cesteV-house,  Sept.  3, 16G0^  bjr  Br.  Cfowiher,  the  d«ke^ 
chaplain;  the  secondj  to. the  prloci^ss  of  Modensi  va* 
performed  at  Dover,  in  NQvember,  l€79j|  oo  the  day  of 
tier  arrival,  by  Dr.  CreMfe,  then  bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  of  Durham.  The  two  last  kings,  George  I. 
and  IL,  were  married  before  they  came  to  the  throne. 


In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  appointed  to  hxing 
over  her  most  serene  highness  pv^t  to  sea  or 
the  8th  of  August,  an4  on  the  14th  lord  Har^ 
eoyrt  and  the  other  lords  and  ladies  sent  on 
this  important  embassy   arrived  at  Strelit5(« 
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bourg,  her  grand^aunt,  and  the  princest  SqiAia, 
her  sister.  Her  royal  highness  was  served  by 
M.  de  Zesterfleth^  grand  marshal  of  thus  court; 
Mt  de  Knesebeckt  marshal  of  the  eourt ;  and 
the  Misses  Seltem  and  Rauchban  ladies  of 
the  court.  M.  de  DewiU,  privy-oouneilk^  of 
legation,  did  the  honours  of  the  table  atanding. 
Hia  serene  highness  the  duke  dined  with  the 
Englis^h  ministeri  and  several  ladios  mA  gen^ 
tlemeua  at  a  \v^^  table  in  a  salooiu  Four 
tables  of  upwards  of  160  oovera  were  served 
in  two  other  apartments^  In  the  evening 
the  gardens  of  the  ^astle  were  iUummated 
with  above  40,000  lamps.  Caatle-stfeet  and 
the  market  were  also  iUuininiited»  On  the 
16tb  there  was  a,  grand  f^satival  and  eote^ 
tainmeut.  In  ahort»  the  sptondour  of  the 
court  of  Mecklenburg-Styehts  on  thia  aecas|en 


These  ladies  were  the  duchesses  of  Ancaster  I  was  infinitely  beyond  the  cQUception  of  those 


i^d  Hamilton,  two  of  the  finest  women  in  the 
British  court.  The  next  morning  at  eleven> 
the  earl  of  Harcourt  performed  the  ceremony 
of  asking  in  form  her  serene  highness  in  mar- 
Hi^e  for  the  king  hia  maAter.  The  moment 
ffn^  contract,  of  marnag^;  was  signed*  the  can- 
Vim  filled*  Hei  royal  higluieaa  was  afterwards 
^complimented  by  the  statee  of  die  country, 
«nd  the  deputies  of  the  towns.  She  dined  at 
a  separate  table  witii  the  princess  of  Schwartz- 


who  attended  the  important  occasion-  Lord 
Harcourt  was  received  there  with  a  grandeur 
easier  to  be  conceived  than  expressed.  His 
lordship  never  stirred  without  a  body-guaid  to 
attend  him,  which,  it  is  said,  consisted  of  re* 
marhably  taU  men,  called  HeididLes,  wiM>  made 
a  formidable  and  handsome  appearance. 

On  tjbe  17tk,  her  highness,  accompanied  by 
the  f  oigning  duke  her  brother,  -  set  out  for 
Mlrow,  amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  all  ranks 


"•^ 


mr^m^yi^tfi^^'*^^^ 


'■■r  y  '  "■ 


^  Avon  Zoaterfleth  line  a  parlienlaB  f&wrarite  of  her  late  nuajes^.  He  waff  an  axcellent  Bchol«(»  witbout  aaj  mixture  of 
podsntty,  ai^  ^'aifteate  ChiMliaiiy  vMKHit  die  least  leaven  of  dissimuIatioiL  Hi&  ionoceiice  of  mannera  waa  such  a«  could 
haidly  ^  eipaotod  to  be  aeea  anidst  the  pbasareB  of  a  court  He  always  rose  at  fopr  o'clock — shaved  himself  witkout 
wal^f  •  aa4  nerev  mads  use  of  a  glass.  Mo  servant  ever  saw  him  hi  an  undites.  He  was  so  modest  in  conversing  with 
IfbdieSy  ihailh^  ifoald  wi  pomtit  diem  ta  tsnoh  his  hands  i  and  mtum  thej  attempted  it  out  of  plea3antr7,  he  always  te- 
csqredttoninl^hrascbeapo^t    ilk  iplegrity  warn  alwoet  whhout  a  paiaIkU  and  no  msn  Ih^ 

t#spt  for  mofej,  Xhs  fiolio^iing  anfie4<)^  will  be  a  aoffioient  proof  of  it :— *Tbe  duchess  of  MeoUieid>ttxg»  bet  late  mqssty'i 
aunt,  kjg[<(kwUi(  t^  Ib^  baron  ha^  %  hpgg  fbv  i^  boose  of  a  particular  breed,  and  that  he  would  not  acoept  of  it  sa 
a  nresent^  ordefed  a  person  in  ber  ^ofidenco  to  bay  o#f^  aad  deliver  it  to  his  groom,  with  directions  to  say,  that  it  wss 
a  stray  hprs^  The  baron  believed  the  ftaQr^  bat  h^  had  the  horse  cried  in  the  public  market;  and,  aa  it  was  not 
owned,  every  body  concluded  that  die  baioii  bad  a  right,  to  keep  him;  but  he  was  of  a  different  opinion  himself— ths 
horse,  he  sud,  did  not  belong  tp  him,  and^  not  having  a  pQurtiqutar  owner,  waa  become  of  course  public  property,  therefon 
be  would  sen  the  borsc^  and  distribute  tha  mo^^  amoogat  die  fW»^  wbi^b  be  acoordisely  did« 
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of  people,  tlie  poor^iB  particular,  whooe  zealous 
patroness  she  had  always  shewn  herself. 

The  followmg  account  of  the  honours  which 
were  paid  to  her  serene  highness  on  leaving 
Strelitz,  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Tangatz, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion. 

The  town  of  Old  Strelitas  was  desirous  of  ex- 
piessing  its^  regard  to^he  ilhu^ous  pnneess 
Charlotta  Sophia,  bom  dudiess  of  Mecklen* 
knrg  Strelitz,  on  her  espousals  to  his  majesty 
George  III.  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  wish- 
ing her  a  happy  voyage  to  England,  at  her 
setting  out  from  the  bounds  of  its  territory. 
On  the  17th  of  August,  1 76 1,  was  erected  in  a 
plain  a  triumphal  arch  thirty-two  feet  in  height, 
with  two  pillars  in  front ;  and  close  to  it  was  a 
platfovm  of  500  paces,  on  which  were  drawn 
op  the  three  cosspanies  of  tihe  town  miHtia 
under  arms,  and  their  colours  flying.  On  each 
tide  of  the  front  of  the  triumphal  arch  were 
two  green  bowers,  and  a  tent,  with  variety 
of  refreshments  for  the  spectators ;  of  whom 
there  was  a  prodigious  number  from  th&  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood^  so  that  they  covend 
the  heightsnear  the  tnujaiphal ardu  The  ■»!- 
titttde  of  psonsoiis,  caniages,  and  horses,  formed 
a  most  dieerfiil  prospect,  and  among  the  spec- 
tators were  the  worthy  magistrates  of  New 
Stielitz. 

The  triumphal  arch  was  decorated  with  na- 
tural foliage  and  festoons,  and  ovef  it  two  ter* 
restrial  globes  in  the  geographical  divisions, 
viz.,  in  the  first  Europe,  .Asia»  and  Africa,  and  in 
the  othw  Amenea.    Great  Brkaia  and  Ireland 
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were  endrded  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  In  Eu- 
rope, was  the  Elbe  with  tiie  Havel  running  into 
it»  and  at  tiie  source  of  the  latter,  Mirow,  as 
the  birth-place  of  the  royal  bride :  in  Asia,  the 
river  Ganges,  with  its  many  mouths,  tiie  pro- 
vince of  Goromandel  and  Pondicherry:  in 
Africa,  the  Senegalf  and  at  its  issue  Fort  Lewis : 


in  Ameiiciw  the  tmtr  Si  I^unmioe  with  Qu^e^ 
likewise  the  Bfississippi :  kttke  Leeward  aatd 
Windward  Islands,  Mariegalante,  Guadaloupi^ 
and  Dominica,  all  mariced  in  capital  letters,  as 
having  been  reduced  by  the  British  fleet  The 
two  globes  were  surmounted  with  the  anna  of 
Gbreat  Britain  and  Mecklenburg  joioed.  On 
the  back  part  of  the  trmmphal  arch  were  repre* 
seated  Autumn  and ,  Spring,  in  their  attributaa 
of  ripe  fruits  and  flowers,  with  an  inscriptiitt  te 
the  fidlowmg  effect : 

Pbttona  sson  tneoeedi  to  nora. 

And  the  bckUl  chaiobtt  sttpersedes  the  grave. 

On  each  side»  within  the  triumphal  arch» 
stood  six  reputhble  townsmen's  daughter^  be- 
tween dieven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  in  white 
jacketa  and  petticoats,  with  l^ht-blue  ribbons, 
and  their  hair  dressed  ui  natufal  flowers,  Eaob 
had  in  her  hand  a  wreath  of  myrtle  something 
above  the  bigness  of  a  crown,  tfais  waiting  the 
princess's  oooadncp. 

On  the  skirt  of  our  field  towards  New  Strelitt 
stood  a  captain  of  our  town  horse,  in  a  blue 
uniform,  with  sixteen  troopere,  in  order  tot  ioim 
the  cavalcade  attending  on  her  royal  lu|^es% 
and  eonduQt  thera  to  the  abave-m««tio«ed 
platform. 

This  illustrious  procession  was  U^&d^d  by 
marshal  Zesterfleth,  with  two  running  £Mtmen : 
then  came  in  coaches  and  six  our  beloved  so^e* 
reign  the  duke,  with  his  brodier  prince  Charles* 
attended  by  several  running  fbotmra,  and  a 
body  of  horse-guards;  and,  as  they  passed 
through  the  triumphal  arch,  tiie  burghers 
saluted  them  wit^  their  arms,  colours,  and 
music. 

After  the  march  of  (he  horse  came  the  royal 
bride  herself,  in.  a  coach  of  state  drawn  by  six 
horses,  the  princess  her  sister  sitting  on  her 
left  hand,  and  in  the  ^nt  of  the  coach  the 
countess  Cocoeiui,  spouse  to  the  nehleman  of 
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tk»i  tiaam,  the  emuiefit  lovd-  chanceUor  of 
PrusBfa.  Her  royid  higkneBB  *  was  pleased  to 
Aqp  under  the  triumphal  arch;  and,  after  an 
address  delivered  by  burgomaster  Tangatz, 
ill  tlie.  name  of  the  corporation  and  citizens, 
condescended,  witli  the'  most  endearing  com* 
placeney,  to  hear  the  children  repeat  their  con* 
gratolatosy  verses ;  after  vrfaich,  vnth  a  graceful 
respect  and  sprigbtlinesi^,  they  threw  their 
myrde  vnr^iths.to  her.  highness  into  the  coach. 
She  expressed  her  satisfaction  in  those  gracious 
terms  which  were  ever  natural  to  Jier,  and  by 
which,  in  her  tender  years,  she  conciliated  the 
unalterable  love  and  esteem  of  all  ranks; 

• 

After  her  royal  highness  immediately  fol- 
tewed  a  party  of  twelve  of  the  horse-guards,  an 
empty  state  coach  and  six,  the  earl  of  Harcourt 
with  his  son  likewise  in  a  coach  and  six,  and 
who  was  observed  to  view  with  sensible  plea- 
5iur^  b^th  the  emblem  over  the  triumphal  arch, 
and  the  twelve  children  who  had  acquitted 
themfeelves  so  •  handsomely,  and  gave  each  of 
t*em  a  ducat;  after  the  earl  came  Mr.  coun- 
iiellor  Ilardenburg  from  Manover:  the.  caval* 
aside  wars  closed  by  nearly  thirty  coaches,  and^ 
e^ery  thing  passed  suitably  to  the  joyful  oc- 
casion. » 

Address  of  tlie  Burgomasters,  Magistrates,  and  Citizens 
of  Strelitz,  to  Iter  Royal  Highness  th^  most  illustrious 

*  Princess  Sophia  Charlotta,  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg, 

•  Princess  of  Wenden,  Schwerin,  and  Ptatzehurg,  and 
'  Couniest  of  Sthrterin,  and  the  countriet  of  Rostock  and 

Stargard,  on  Iter  leaving: the: territories  of  the  said 
citif,  on  her  way  to  England,  as  the  Hoyal  Bride  of  his 
most  potent  and  most  illustrious  Mofcsti^  Geor(v  IlL, 
King  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  &c. 

iLLUSTIIIOUfl  DUCUESS/MOSTQRACIOOS 

»  •^  •  ' 

Princess  AfiD  La DT^ 

Your  royal  highness  is  at  present  leaving  that  country 

whose  happiness  it  has  hitherto  been  to  admire  in  you 

the  mode!  of  a  perfect  princess.     You  leave  it  to  share 

wfth  the  greatest  mouiuTh  in  Europe  a  throne  respected 


Aroiq^  e^fxj  part  ^i  itbeLUoiyene.   -Tlia  iitatimt  is  at 
hand  when  your  foyal  bighnepswill,  for  ever,  be  widi^ 
drawn  from  our  eyes.    This  affects  us  the  mora  sensibly 
from  the  apprehension  tliat  the  many  great  and  brilliant 
objects  with  which  you  will  henqeforth  be  encircled,  wiU 
efface  so  small  a  place  as  ours,  from  your  inestimable 
remembrance ;  yet  that  goodness  which  we  have  hitherto 
With  transport  admired  in  your  royal  highness,  revives 
our  spirits  :  it  assures*  us  tiftit  you  will,  even .  from  ths 
throne,  condescend  graciously  to  look  back  on  our  town, 
and  coutinue  the  patroaess  of  thoie,  whose  happiness  it 
is  to  be  the  subjects  of  your  illustrious  family.    Ws 
therefore  in  full  confidence  give  ourselves  up  to  that  lively 
joy  excited  in.  us  all,  on,  the  glorious  union  to  which 
the  Divine  Providence  has  called  your  royal  highnest» 
and  beg  leave  to  accompany  you  with  our  most  cordial 
wishes  for  yeur  safe  journey,  and  continual  welfare  and 
prosperity. 

.  May  the  Eternal '  Ruler  of  all  things,  Mfbo  hath  ap- 
pointed rthis^reat.  event,  m^ake  your  reyal  fajglin^ss  tha 
most  perfect  instance  of  felicity  ^  the  delighl  of  that 
rpyal  family  into  which  you  are  now  entering,  the  joy.  of 
Britain,  and  the  glory  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Meck- 
lenburg. 

May  our  illustrious  sovereign,  the  beloved  Adolpbus 
Frederick,  long  and  in  all  earthly  happiness,  together  with 
his  fiiitfaful  and  happy  subjects,  rejoice  in  these  felicities! 

Your  royal  liighness  will  graciously  permit  that  twelve 
of  our-jdaughteFs,  here  present  ia.^e. attire  of  iaaocence, 
may,  as  a  memorial,  of  this  fortunate  event,  second,  the 
ardent  sentiments  of  their  fathers,  and  in  artless  worib 
most  humbly  wish  you  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey. 

The  young  ladies,  then  advanced,  and  re- 
spectively addressed  the  princes^  m  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  :• — 

1.  JS/eonena  Dorothea- Maria  Bertzhovem. 
llail  pnnoess»  with  eadi  shining  .virtuebfight. 
All  pure  within,  without  ail  glorious  light;    ,  ^ 

Whose  form  divine,  whose  goodness  we  adore ; 

Heaven  bless  thy  parting  from  the  Greiman  shor^. 

t  » 

2.  Christiana  Juliana  Elizabeth  Bertnds^* 

As  consort  of  a  mighty  monarch  shii>e, 
Restore  the  honours  of  an  ancient  line ; 
For  this  thy  coming  Britain's  king  invites. 
For  this  he  calls  to  Hymen's  soft  delights. 
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S.  Dorothea  Elizabeth  Tettingen. 

Thy  soqI  with  each  ditinest  virtue  fraught. 
Thy  wisdom  perfect  both  in  word  and  thought ; 
Each  British  bosom  shaU  with  raptures  fire, 
And  Faction  sleep  whilst  gazing  crowds  admire. 

4.  Scphia  Elizabeth  Gradhandlen. 

Whea  seated  by  thy  ro^al  consort's  side. 
New  lustre  he  shall  gain  from  such  a  bride.     ^ 
Her  worth  shall  grace  the  sacred  nuptial  ties, 
And  Britain's  throne  in  dignity  shall  rise. 

5.  Carolina  Henrietta  Tangatz. 

O  God,  whose  mercies  through  the  world  abound. 
Whose  power  supports  the  king  thy  hand  has  crown'd ; 
Waft  o*er  the  main  the  bride*s  transcendent  charms 
'  In  safety  to  the  bridegroom's  longing  arms. 

6.  Dorothea  Gauen. 

May  she  with  each  endearing  art  possest, 
To  pleasure  ever  sooth  the  monarch's  breast  i 
May  all  the  royal  virtues  of  her  heart 
Tb  faithiul  subjects  joy  sincere  impart 

7*  Anna  Maria  Elizabeth  Christen. 

Britons,  rejoice ;  receive  with  loud  acclaim 
Sophia  Charlotte,  ever  dear  to  fame ; 
Delight  of  Mecklenburg,  she  comes  to  shower 
On  Britain's  Isle  new  blessings  every  hour. 


V 


^8.  Christina  Sophia  Soahw. 

From  Ganges  to  where  Mississippi  flows, 
Diffusing  wealth  and  plenty  as  it  goes  ; 
From  Senegal  stiD  scorch'd  by  Phoebus'  beam 
To  where  St  Lawrence  rolls  his  silver  stream, 
Proclaim  Britannia's  bliss  the  world  around. 
From  pole  to  pole,  to  earth's  remotest  bound. 

9.  Christina  Elizabeth  Phuelen. 

Its  wish  auspicious  Havel  hast^  to  bring 
For  fair  Charlotta  and  for  Britain's  king ; 
On  Britain's  isle  all  blessings  he  implores, 
And  rolls  his  fri^hdly  wave  to  Albion's  shores. 

10.  Dorothea  Christiana  l^zabeth  Iteiseken. 

Beneath  the  Lord's  anointed  may  she  thrive. 
Still  may  his  influence  keep  the  palm  alive : 
Still  may  it  flourish,  branches  still  extend. 
Afford  us  shelter,  and  from  heat  defend. 
17—18. 


11.  Magdalen  Eliu^eih  OOterjolm. 

Thrice  happy  bride,  who  aaon  shall  cipss  the  nuauit 
Whom  to  behold  again  we  wish  in  vain : 
May  happiness  unceasing  with  thee  dwell ; 
To  every  age  may  Fame  thy  gloi^  tell. 

■       12.  Catharina  Sophia  Bertrowen. 

Nought  can  our  brothers'  .ardent  seal  restrain ; 
Fain  would  they  tempt  with  thee  the  roaring  main : 
Permit  them,  queen,  thy  person  to  be  near, 
That  of  thy  safety  tidings  we  may  hear.  ;  * 

« 

Chorus. 

Yet  for  one  favour  more  we  must  apply. 
But  little  can  these  barren  tracts  supply ; 
Permit  us,  since  both  gold  and  pearls  you  scorn, 
Your  royal  brows  with  myrtle  to  adorn. 

The  1 8th  she  arrived  at  Perleberg,  where  she 
was  complimented  by  the  count  de  Gotter,  in 
the  name  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  had 
ordered  that  no  post-money  should  be  taken  for 
any  of  the  horses  and  carriages  attending  her 
highness ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  the  end  of 
his  territories,  her  most  serene  highness  ordered 
a  cpnsiderable  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  the 
Prussian  hunters  who  escorted  her. 

On  the  19th,  her  most  serene  highness  con- 
tinued her  journey  by  Leutzen  for  Ghorde,  where 
she  dined  twice  in  public,  and  walked  in  the 
aftemoQn  in. the  park.  On  the  22d,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  she  arrived  at  Stade, 
under  a  general  discharge  of  the  cannon  of  the 
place,  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  vast 
number  of  people,  both  citizens  and  foreigners. 
The  burgesses  of  Stade  were  assembled  uoder 
arms,  and  lined  the  streets  through  which  her 
most  serene  highness  passed.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal ladies  of  the  town  presented  her  with  verses 
on  her  majesty's  approaching  nuptials  on  velvet 
cushions.  At  nine  o'clock  the  whole  town  was 
illuminated,  and  several  triumphal  arches  were 
erected  in  the  principal  streets,  on  which  were 
placed  many   small   lamps   and  inscriptions 
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analogous  to  the  feast.  The  same  night  their 
marks  of  public  joy  "were  reiterated.  Next 
morning  she  set  out  for  Cuxhaven ;  and  about 
ten,  her  most  serene  highness  embarked  on 
board  the  yacht,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  accompanied  by  the  duchesses  of 
AncaJster  and  Hdmilton^  the  earl  of  Harcourt 
and  lord  Anson.  She  was  saluted  by  the  whole 
squadron  destined  to  convoy  her  to  England. 
They  were  ranged  on  each  side  the  yacht. 
The  moment  she  entered  her  cabin,  she  saluted 
the  officers  of  the  different  ships,  who  had 
crowded  the  decks  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her,  and  were  all  charmed  with  her 
affable  and  polite  behaviour. 

In  the  boat  in  which  her  majesty  crossed  a 
branch  of  the  Elbe,  was  fixed  a  table,  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  fruit.  When  crossed,  there 
being  no  house,  huts  were  prepared  for  her 
attendants,  and  tt  grand  tent  for  herself,  where 
she  dined.  The  dinner  at  this  place  was  pro- 
vided for  three  hundred  people,  by  his  majesty*s 
cooks,  who  came  from  Hanover  for  that  purpose. 

At  Buxtehude  her  most  serene  highness  was 
addressed  by  the  fellowship  of  merchant  ad- 
venturers of  England,  residing  at  Hamburgh, 
and  gave  them  a  most  gracious  answer. 

On  the  28th,  the  fleet,  having  on  board  her 
most  serene  highpess,  put  to  sea,  but  as  no  de- 
spatches -were  received  from  it  from  that  time  till 
its  arrival  at  Harwich,  the  court  was  in  some 
concern  lest  the  tediousness  of  her  voyage  might 
affect  her  health ;  besides,  as  the  day  fixed  for 
the  coronation  of  his  majesty,  by  a  proclama- 
tion issued  from  the  same  council,  in  which  his 
majesty  had  declared  his  intention  to  demand 
her  serene  highness  in  marriage,  was  drawing 


near,  his  majesty  was  desirousHthat  the  cere- 
mony of  the  nuptials  might  precede  that  of  the 
coronation ;  so  that  fresh  instructions,  it  is  said, 
were  despatched  to  the  admiral  to  sail  at  all 
events,  and  to  land  his  charge  at  any  of  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  could  be  done 
with  safety.    At  length,  after  three  different 

■  

storms,  and  being  often  in  sight  of  the  English 
coast,  and  in  danger  of  being  driven  on  that 
of  Norway,  the  fleet,  with  her  most  serene 
highness  on  board,  arrived  at  Harwich,  Sep- 
tember 6th.  Her  most  serene  highness,  during 
her  tedious  passage,  continued  in  very  good 
health  and  spirits,  often  diverting  herself  with 
playing  on  the  harpsicord,  practising  English 
tunes,  and  endearing  herself  to  those,  who  were 
honoured  with  the  care  of  her  person. 

As  it  was  night  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  Har- 
wich, her  most  serene  highness  slept  on  board, 
and  continued  there  till  three  in  the  afternoon 
the  next  day,  during  which  time  her  route  had 
been  settled ;  and  instructions .  received  as  to 
the  manner  of  her  proceeding  to  St.  James  s. 
At  her  landing,  she  was  received  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  .of  Harwich,  in  their  usual  forma- 
lities. About  five  o'clock  she  came  to  Colches- 
ter, and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Enew, 
where  she  was  received  and  waited  upon  by 
Mrs.  Enew  and  Mrs.  Rebow  ;  but  captain  Best 
attended  her  with  coffee,  and  lieut.  John  Seabear 
with  tea.  Being  thus  refreshed,  she  proceeded 
to  Witham,  where  she  arrived  at  a  quarter 
past  seven,  and  stopped  at  lord  Abercorn's*, 
and  his  lordship  provided  as  elegant  an  enter- 
tainment for  her  as  the  time  would  admit. 
During  supper,  the  door  of  the  room  was  or- 
dered to  stand  open,  that  every  body  might 


*  No  man  of  his  time  was,^  perhaps,  more  remarkable  for  the  independent  character  of  his  manners,  than  lord  Abercorn ; 
but  it  was  an  independence  united  to  much  vain  pomposity  and  repulsive  bluntness.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  her  majesty 
his  lordship  wen^  to  St.  James*s»  when  the  king  thanked  him  for  his  attention  to  hei:  majesty^  saying  he  was  afraid  her  visit 
had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble—*'  A  good  deal,  indeed/'  replied  his  lordship. 


have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ber  most '  serene 
iugbness ;  and  on  each  side  of  her  chair  stood 
the  lords  Harcourt  and  Anson.    The  fruits  were 
choice  melons,  figs,  pears,  ^c«,  and  many  other 
sorts  both  in  and  out  of  season.    She  slept  that 
night  at  his  lordship's  house ;  and  a  little  after 
twelve  o'clock  oq  Tuesday,,  her  majesty  came 
to  Rumford,  where  she  stopped  at  Mr.  Dutton's, 
wine-merchant    The  king's  coach  and  servants 
met  her  majesty  there,  and  she  was  by  them 
served  with  coffee  at  his  house*    She  stayed 
there  t31  almost  one  o'clock,  and  then  entered 
the  king's  coach.    The  attendants  of  her  ma- 
je^  were  in  three  other  coaches ;  in  the  first 
weie  some  ladies  from  Mecklenburg,  and  in 
the  last  was  her  majesty,  who  sat  forward,  and 
the  dudbesses  of  Ancaster  and  Hamilton  back- 
ward.    Her  majesty  was  dressed  entirely  in 
the  English  taste ;  she  WQre  a  fly-cap,  with  rich 
laced  lappets,  a  stomacher,  ornamented  with 
diamonds,  and  a  gold  brocade  suit  of  clothes, 
with  a  white  ground.    They  proceeded  at  a 
tolerable  pace,  attended  by  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  spectators,  both  on  horse  and  foot,  to 
Stratford-le-bow  and  Mile-end  turnpike,  where 
fliey  turned  up  Dog-row,  and  prosecuted  their 
journey  to  Hackney  turnpike,  then  by  Shore- 
ditch  chi^rch,  and  up  Old-street  to  the  City- 
road,  across  Islington,  along  the  New- road  into 
Hyde-park,  down  Constitution-hill,    into    St. 
James's  park,  and  then  to  the  garden  gate  of 
tile  palace,  where  her  mc^esty  was  handed  out 
of  her  coach  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  as 
lord  chamberlain,  to  the  *  gate,  where  she  was 
veoeived  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York.    As  her  majesty  alighted  from  her  coach, 
Ms  majesty  descended  the  steps  from  the  palace 
into  the  garden,  and  they  met  each  other  half 
way ;  and  as  her  majesty  was  going  to  pay  her 
obeisance,  the  king  took  hold  of  her  hand,  raised 
Iter  up,  saluted  it,  and  then  led  her  up  stairs, 
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Afterwards,  thar  majesties,  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  and  all  his  ma- 
jesty's brothers  and  sisters,  except  the  two 
youngest,  .dined  together.  After  dinner,  her 
majesty  was  pleased  to  shew  herself,  with  his 
majesty,  in  tiie  gallery,  and  other  apartments 
fronting  the  park,  to  the  people. 

On^the  road  she  was  extremely  courteous  to 
an  incredible  number  of  spectators  on  horse  jand 
foot  gathered  on  this  occasion,  shewing  herself, 
and  bowing  to  all  who 'seemed  desirous  of  see- 
ing her,  and  oi:dering  the  coach  to  go  extremely 
slow  through  the  towns  and  villages  as  she 
passed,  that  as  many  as  would,  might  have  a 
full  riew  of  her. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  proces- 
sion to  the  chapel  began  in  the  following  order : 

THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  BRIDE. 

Drums  and  trumpets  . 

The   seijeant  trumpeter 
The  princess's  servants 
A  page    . 
A  quarter  waiter 
A  gentleman  usher  between  the  two  senior  heralds 

Vice  chamberlain 
Maids  of  honour  < 

Ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  not  peeresses 

Peeresses 

Unmarried  daughters  of  peers 

The  king's  vice-chamberlain — ^The  king*s  lord  chamberlain 

The  BRIDE, 

In  her  nuptial  habit,  supported  by  their  royal  highnesses 

the  duke  of  York  and  prince  William ;  her  train 

borne  by  ten  unmarried  daughters  of 

dukes  and  earls^  viz. 

Lady  Sarah  Lenox,  lady  Car^  Russel,  lady  Ann  HamiUou, 

lady  Elizabeth  Rer,  lady  Harry  Bentinck,  lady  Car. 

Montagti,  lady  Elizabeth  Keppel,  lady ' 

Louisa  Oreville,  lady   Elizabeth 

Harcourt,  lady  S.  Strangeways. 

Her  serene  highness  having  been  in  this 
manner  conducted  to  the  chapel^  the  lord  cham- 
berlain and  vice-chamberlain,  with  the  two  he- 
ralds, returned  to  wait  upon  his  majesty: 


./' 
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THE  KING'S  PROCESSION. 

Drums  and  trumpets  'as  bsfore 

The  knight  marshal  , 

Pursuivants  and  hemlds  at  aMdf 

Knights  of  .the  Bath,  not  peers ;  wearing  their  collars  ' 

Privy-councillors,  not  peers 

Comptroller  of  the  household— Treasurer  of  the  household 

Barons — bishops — viscounts — earls 

The  lord-steward  of  the  househdd,  being  an  earl 

Marquisses 

Dukes 

Norroj'and  ClarencieuXj  kings  of  arms 

Two  Serjeants  at  arms 

Lord  privy  seal — ^lord  president 

Two  Serjeants  at  arms 

Lord  cAiancellor 

Iiord  archbishop  of  Cant^bury 

Garter,  principal  king  of  arms,  with  his  white  rod  or 

«ceptre,  between  two  gentlemen  ushers 

The  earl  marshals 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland , 

His  Toyal  highness  prince  Frederick 

His  royal  highness  prince  Henry 

The  sword  of  state,  borne  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  knight 

of  the  garter,  in  his  collar,  between  the  lord 

chamberlain  and  vice-chamberlain 

The  KING  wearing  his  collar 

Captain  of  the  yeoman  of  guard,  captain  of  the  life  guard 

Captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners 

the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  in  waiting 

The  master  of  the  robes 

Two  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber 

Gentlemen  Pensioners 

THE  RETURN. 

Drums  and  Trumpets 

Serjeant  trumpeter 

The  queen's  servants 

A  page 

A  quarter  waiter 

A'  gentleman  usher  between  two  heralds 

Pursuivants  ^nd  heralds  at  arms  / 

Knights  of  the  BaA,  not  peers 

Privy-councillors,  not  peers 

Unmarried  daughters  of  Peers 

Peeresses 

Peers  as  before 

Norroyand  Clarencieuz,  kings  of  arms 


Lord  privy  seal 

Lord  president 

.Lord  chancellor 

Lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Garter,  between  two  gentlemen  ushers 

.  The  earl  marshal 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland 

His  royal  highness  prince  Frederick 

His  royal  highness  prince  Henry 

The  sword  of  state,  between  the  lord  chamberlain  and 

vice-chamberlain 

The  KING 

The  three  captains  of  the  guard 

The  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  in  waiting 

Master  of  the  rolls 

Two  grooms  of  the  bed-chambei  ^ 

The  Qtf  EEN, 

Conducted  by  the  lord  chamberlain  and  idce-chambeilain, ' 

.  supported  by  their  royal  highnesses  the  duke  of  York 

and  prince  William,  her  train  borne  as  before 

The  ladies  of  her  majesty's  bed-chamber  in  waiting 

Maids  of  honour 
Gentlemen  pensioners. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  duke 
of  Cumberltod  gave  her  hand  to  l^s  majesty, 
and  immediately  on  the  joining  their  hands,  the 
Park  and  Tower  guns  were  fired. 

Their  majesties^  after  the  ceremony,  sat  on 
one  side  of  the  altar  on  two  state  chairs  under 
a  canopy ;  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
dowager  of  Wales  sat  facing  them  on  a  chair 
of  state  on  the  other  side,  all  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family  oh  stools,  and  all  the  peers,  peer- 
esses, bishops,  and  foreign  ministers,  (including 
M.  Bussy)  on  benches.  There  was  afterwards 
a  public  drawing-room,  but  no  persons  pre- 
sented. The  houses  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  were  illuminated,  and  the 
evening  concluded  with  the  utmost  demonstra- 
tions of  joy. 

The  ten  bride-maids  to  the  queen  were  all 
dressed  alike,  in  white  lustring,  with  silver  trim- 
mings, ornamented  with  pearls,  diamonds^  ^c, 
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a  dress  that  attracted  the  ©yes  of  every  one. 
They  appeared  at  court  the  three  days  follow- 
ing in  the  same  dress. 

The  nobility  of  Ireland  haying  previous  to 
this  ceremony  revived  the  dispute  abeut  the 
precedence  of  the  Irish  peers  walking  at  the 
wedding  of  their  majesties,  the  king  directed 
that  the  privy-council  should  inquire  and  report 
the  precedents  as  they  happetied  upon  similar 
occasions ;  upon  W^iich  report  the  Irish  peers 
and  peeresses  were  admitted  to  walk,  and 
were  marshalled  in  .the  procession,  together 
with  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  Great  Britain, 
according  to  their  respective  degrees,  taking 
place  of  the  British  nobility  of  inferior  rank. 

The,  following  anthem  composed  by  Dr. 
Boyce>  was  performed  on  this  occasion. 

A  GRAND  FESTIVAL  SYMPHONY.  . 

Chorus, 

Tke  kMg  shall  rejoice  in  thy  strength,  0  Lord :  exceed- 
ingly glad  shall  he  be  of  thy  salvation. 

Duetf  by  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Coo?s&. 

Thou  hast  given  him  bis  heart's  desire^  and  bast  not  de- 
nied him  the  request  of  his  lips. 

Chorus  repeated.  « 

Sob,  by  a  Boy,  accampamed  hy  Mr.  VivcsirTy  on  (he 

Hautboy, 

Bksstd  is  the  aaii  that  hath  a  yirtvotis  wife,  ibr  the  num- 
ber of  his  days  shall  be  doubled. 

Scbj  by  HEr.  Murci,  aceompamed  by  Mr.  WafBEif  av  w 

the  Oerman  Flute. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husbandi  her  price  is 
far  above  rubies. 

Stmgth  and  honour  are  her  clothing,  and  she  shall  rejoice 
m  time  la  come. 


Soh,  by  Mr.  Bbard. 

Hearken^  O  daughter,  4U)n8ider9  and  incline  thine  ear, 
forget  thme  own  people  and  thy  father^s  house. 

So  shall  the  king  have  pleasure  in  thy  beauty. 

Instead  of  thy  fathers  thou  shalt  have  children^  whom 
tbon  mayst  make  princes  m  all  lands. 
17—18.  3 


ChoruSf  ^ 

Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord^  and  the  fruit  of  the 

womb  is  his  reward. 

Lo  ]dius  shall  they  be  blessed  that  fear  the  Lord.    " 

On  Wednesday  the  9th  inst.  there  was  a  very 
grand  court  at  St.  James's^  when  all  the  ladies 
of  the  court  were  presented  to  the  queen,,  and 
had  the  honour  to  kiss  her  majesty^s  hand.  At 
night  there,  was  the  most  grand  and  brilliant 
ball  ever  known,  which  ended  at  one  o'clock  ; 
it  was  opened  by  the  duke  of  York  and  princess 
Augusta.  On  the  10th  there  was  a  very  grand 
levee  at  St.  James's,  when  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  first  distinction  were  presented 
to  her  majesty,  and  were  most  gracionsly  re- 
ceived. The  dresses  on  this  occasion  equalled, 
if  not  exceeded,  those  of  the  preceding  days. 
On  the  11th,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr. 
Secretary  Pitt,  and  earl  Talbot  gave  grand  en- 
tertainments at  their  several  bouses,  to  the 
nobility,  foreign  miuisters,  &c.^  on  account  of 
the  royal  marriage*  There  was  also  another 
grand  levee  at  St  James's.  On  the  12th,  their 
majesties  went  from  St.  James's  to  Richmond- 
palace,  where  they  dined ;  the  queen  expressed 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  viewing  that  beautiful 
and  charmingly-situated  palace.  On  Sunday 
the ,  13th,  their  majesties  were  at  the  chapel 
royal,  and  heard  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev« 
Mr»  Schuts,  from  these  words  ;<-^''  Provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men/^  Rom.  xii. 
V.  17.  There  was  also  a  graad  court  at  St. 
James's,  when  all  the  royal  family  were  present, 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility  and  getttry,  who  all  made  a  most 
brilliant  appearance.  Their  majesties  dined 
with  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales. 

On  the  14th,  tiie  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  the  city  of  London,  in  new  mazarine 
silk  gowns,  lined  with  far,  presented  an  humble 
address  of  congratulation  to  their  majesties  on 
this  joyful  occasion. 
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To  the  Kii^s  most  Excellent  Mttjesty. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  Lord  Mayor ^  Aldermen^  and 
Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  in  Common^ouncil 
assembled. 

Be  pleased,  most  gracious  sovereign,  to  accept  the 
cordial  and  I'espectful  congratulations  of  your  majesty's 
ever  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  the  city  of  London,  in  common-council 
assembled,  on  the  solemnization  of  your  majesty's  most 
auspicious  nuptials. 

Warmly  interested  from  every  motive  of  gratitude,  as 
well  as  duty,  in  whatever  can  affect  your  royal  mind,  we 
enjoy  the  highest  satisfaction  in  the  completion  of  our 
wishes,  by  your  majesty's  hi^)py  union  with  a  princess 
of  the  most  exalted  merit;  a  princess,  who,  by  her 
descent  from  an  illustrious  lineage  (respectable  fpr  their 
firm  and  constant  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
dear  to  us  for  their  particular  attachment  to  your  ma- 
jesty's royal  house)  and  above  all,  by  her  own  most  emi- 
nent virtues  and  amiable  endowments,  was  most  worthy 
to  engage  your  majesty's  esteem  and  affection,  and  to 
share  tiie.  honours  of  the  British  crown. 

We  adore  the  divine  goodness,'  that  as  in  all  your 
majesty's  other  conduct^  so  more  particularly  in  a  choice 
of  the  highest  importance  to  your  majesty  and  your  )cin{- 
doms,  hath  so  visibly 'guided  and  inspired  your  royal 
breast.  A  choice  which  we  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
strongest  and  most  acceptable  proof  of ,  your  majesty's 
paternal  attention  to  improve  the  happiness  and  security 
of  your  people,  and  to  render  the  same  stable  and  per- 
manent to  posterity. 

May  the  same  Providence  long  preserve  your  majesty 
and  your  royal  consort  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  blessed 
marriage,  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  conjugal  felicity, 
and  in  a  numerous  offspring,  resembling  their  illustrious 
parents,  in  every  public  as  well  as  private  virtue.  And 
may  the  imperial  crown  of  these  realms,  be  worn  with 
undiminished  lustre  by  their  descendants,  till  time  shall 
be  no  more. 

His  Majesty's  most  gracious  Answer :' 

I  thank  you  naost  heartily  for  your  dutiful  and  affec* 
lionate  address.  This  fresh  mark  of  your  attachment  to 
my^p^rson,  and  particularly  the  warm  sentiments  of  Joy 
and  satisfaction  which  you  express  on,  the  happy  ch<Nce 


I  have  made  of  a  ^u«en  for  my  consort,  are  most  pleasing 
to  me.  The  city  of  London,  may  always  depend  on  my 
unceasing  care  for  their  welfare  and  prosperity. 

The  himble  Address  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderm^  S^., 

to  her  Megesty^ 

Most  gracious  Queen, 

We,  his  majesty's  ever  dutifiil  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the^  city  of 
London,  in  common-council  assembled,  humbly  beg 
leave  to  express,  in  your  royal  p'esence,  the  exceeding 
great  joy  we  feel  at  your  majesty's  safe  arrival,  so  ar^ 
dently  wished  for,  and  so  impatienUy  expected ;  and,  at 
the  same  time  to  congratulate  your  majesty's  most  happy 
nuptials  with  a  monarch  whose  early  wisdom,  fortitude, 
and  piety,  add  lustre  to  the  diadem  he  wears,  and  render 
him  the  darling,  as  well  as  father  of  his  people% 

We  do,  with  that  honest  warmth  and  sincerity  which 
characterize  the  British  nation,  humbly  assure  yoar 
majesty,  that  as  the  many  virtues  and  amiable  endow- 
ments which  yQur  majesty  possesses  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,  cannot  fail  to  bless  our  beloved  sovereign  with 
every  domestic  happiness ;  so  will  they  ever  endear  your 
majesty  to  a  people,  not  moire  distinguished  for  their  love 
of  liberty,  and  their  country,  than  for  their  inviolable 
loyalty  and  gratitude  to  those  princes  frx>m  whom  they 
derive  protection  and  prosperity. 

Long  may  your  majesty  live  to  share  the  felicity  you 
are  formed  to  inspire.  And  may  your  majesty  prove  the 
nappy  mother  of  a  race  of  princes,  to  transmit  the  glories 
of  this  distinguished  reign  to  the  latest  of  our  posterity. 

Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  Answer : 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  congratulations,  so  full  of 
duty  to  the  king  and  affection  to  me.  My  warmest 
wishes  will  ever /attend  this  great  city. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  prt- 

sented  October  30. 

To  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Dominions  thereunto  belonging. 

May  it  please  the  King, 
To  accept  our  congratulations  on  the  present  happj 
occasion,  and  our  fervent  wishes  that  the  royal  nuptials 
may  be  blessed  with  felicity,  as  permanent  and  unpaixed; 
as  the  joy  tjiey  produce  is  universal. 
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From  the  eiident  marks  we  have  aeea  of  thy  attention 
to  tbe  happiness  of  thy  people,  guided  by  an  uniform 
steadiness. and  prudence,  we  are  persuaded  that  in  thy 
illustrions  consort  are  united  those  amiable  qualities, 
which  will  alike  contribute  to  the  domestic  happiness  of 
our  sovereign,  and  endear  her  to  his  subjects* 

Impressed  with  such  sentiifaents,  we  ahready  regard  the 
queen  with  duty  and  affection,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  our 
constant  endeavour  to  cultivate  the* like  sentiments  in 
diose  among  whom  we  converse ;  promoting,  by  exam- 
ple, that  dutiful  subnditoion  to  authority  which  renders 
government  easy  to  the  prince,  and  grateful  to  the 
people. 

May  it  pleaae  the  most  High,  by  whose  wisdom  kings 
reign,  and  princes  decree  justice,  to  confirm  every  vir- 
tuous purpose  of  thy  heart,  and  to  replenish  it  widi  sta- 
bility and  fortitude  superior  to  every  exigency :  long  may 
he  vouchsafe  to  continue  thee  a  blessing  to  these  natiojas, 
and  thy  descendants,  the  guardians  of  liberty,  civil  and 
religious,  to  numy  generations. 

Signed  on  the  behalf  of  the  said  people  in  London, 
the  26th  of  the  tenth  month,  176I. 

His  Majesty's  most  gracious  Answer : 

This  address,  so  fall  of  duty  and  affectioi^  is  very 
^[reeahle  to  me.    You  may  depend  on  my  protection. 

And  the  same  day  the  chancellor  and  uni- 
versity of.  Cambridge  presented  their  addresses, 
and  were  most  graciously'  received. 

The  same  night,  about  a  quarter  after  six, 
their  majesties,  with  most  of  fhe  royal  family, 
went  to  Drury-lane  playhouse,  to  see  the  Re- 
hearsal. Their  majesties  went  in  chairs,  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family  in  coaches,  attended  by 
the  horse-guards.  His  majesty  was  preceded 
by  the  duke  of  DcTonshire,  his  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  the  honourable  Mr.  Finch,  vice-cham- 
berlain ;  and  her  majesty  was  preceded  by  the 
duke  of  Manchester,  her  majesty's  lord  cham- 
berlain, and  lord  Cantialupe,  her  vice-chamber- 
lain, the  earl  of  Harcourt,  her  master  of  the 
horse,  and  by  the  duchess  of  Ancaster,  and  the 
countess  of  Effingham,    It  is  almost  inconceiv- 


able the  crowds  of  people  that  waited  in  the 
streets,  quite  from  St.  James's  to  the  play-house, 
to  see  their  majesties.  It  is  said  the  crowd 
pressed  so  violently  upon  her  majesty's  chair, 
that  she  discovered  some  signs  of  feair;  but 
upon  entering  the  playhouse  she  presently  re- 
collected herself,  and  behaved  with  great  gaiety 
the  wholcf  night  after.  Never  was  seen  so  bril- 
liant a  house,  the  ladies  being  mostly  dressed  in 
the  clothes  and  jewels  they  woi«  at  the  royal 
marriage.  ,  The  house  was  full  almost  as  sopn  as 
the  doors  were  open,  owing  to  which  out  of  the 
vast  multitude  present,  not  a  fiftieth  j^art  got  in, 
to  the  infinite  disappointment  and  fatigue  of 
many  thoXisands.  A  prodigious  deal  of  mis- 
chief was  done  at  the  doors  of  the  house ;  se- 

* 

veral  genteel  women,  who  were  imprudent 
enough  to  attempt  to  get  in,  had  their  cloaks, 
caps,  aprons,  and  handkerchiefs  all  torn  off; 
the  great  crowd  and  want  of  fresh  air  brought 
to  the  people's  minds  the  condition  of  those  u^- 
happy  people,  who  were  suffocated  in  t^e  black 
hole  at  Calcutta  in  the  East  Indies.  A  girl  was 
killed,  and  a  man  so  trampled  on  that  he  reco- 
vered with  much  difficulty. 

On  Wednesday  the  chancellor  and  university 
of  Oxford  presented  their  address ;  and  both 
universities  seemed  to  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  making  the  most  illustrious  appearance  on 
this  happy  event ;  there  being  a  greater  num- 
ber  of  persons  of  high  rank  and  eminence  at- 
tending the  presentation  of  tlieir  respective  ad- 
dresses, than  has  been  known  on  any  former 
occasion. 

The  playhouses  likewise  vied  with  each  other 
on  this  occasion.  On  the  25th  their  majesties 
and  the  royal  family  went  to  Covent-Garden 
theatre  to  see  the  Beggar's  Opera,  with  which 
her  majesty  appeared  highly  delighted.  On 
this  occasion  two  magnificent  boxes  were  pre- 
pared;  one  for  their,  majesties  of  a  cherry- 
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coloured  velvet,  the  festooa  enriched  -with  a 
silver  embroidery,  laoejj  toxd  iringe  j  in  the 
ceati^  was  represented  two  hymeneal  torches^ 
enclosing  a  heart,  the  device,  tnuiuui  ardor  ;  the 
columos  w^re  wreadied  With  lace»  axul  the 
canopy  adorned  with  tassels  and  a  ccown  of  ex«> 
cellent  workmanship;  the  whole  lined  with 
white  sat]ii.**-The  other  for  the  princess,  was  of 
Uue  vdvet,  decorated  wi&  gold,  and  die  canopy 
distinguished  4ith  the  ensigns  of  the  principality 
of  Wales.     The  whole  is  said  to  have  cost 

700/. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  establishment 
made  by  the  king  for  the  household  of  her 
majesty. 

Chamberlain.    Duke  of  Manchester. 

Vice-Chamberlfdn.    Lord  Cantalupe. 

Mistress  of  the  Robes.    Duchess  of  Ancaster. 

toadies  of  the  Bedchamber.  Duchess  of  HamiltoUy 
countess  of  Effin^am,  countess  of  Northumberland, 
countess  of  Egnsmoaty^iscoantesB  Wejmoadi,¥iscottnftess 
Bolingbfoke» 

Maids  of  boBOur.  Miss  Bishop,  Miss  Wrottestej, 
Miss  Beauclerk,  Miss  Keck,  Miss  Meddows,  Miss 
Tryon. 

Bedchamber  women.  ^  Mrs.  Dashwood,  Mrs.  Tracy, 
Mrs.  Herbert,  Mrs.  Brudenel,  Mrs.  Boughton,  and 
Mrs.  BloodwDTth. 

Sempirferess  und  laundress.    Mrs.Chetwynd. 

GandeoMSi  ushers  of  the  pri^y  chamber.    Sir  lames 
Calder,  Mr.  Staoiiope,  Mr.  Boyle. 
.  GeatleBien  ttshers  dai^^  waiters.    Mr,  AUee,  Mr.  Jen- 
kmson,  Mr.  Molyneuz. 

Gentlemen  ushers  quarterly  waiters.  Capt.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Hubert,  Mr.  Causlaid. 

Physicians.    Dr.  Iiotherland,  Dr.  Akenside. 

Physician  to  the  household.    Dr.  Pringle. 

Surgeon.    Mr.  Pennel  Hawkms. 

SfuigeoB  to  the  housdhold.    Mr.  Thomas  Gatdier. 

Apothecary.    Mr.  Brande. 

Apothecary  to  the  household.    Mr.  John  Derayaes. 

Pages  of  the  back  stairs.  Mr.  John  Nicolaii,  Mr- 
Richard  Chapman,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Francis  Weybrow. 


.  Pages  of  the  presence.  Mr.  Valanib,  Mr.  Suther- 
land. 

Nee.  woman  to  private  apartnrant.    Mrs.  Moore. 

Nec»  woman  to  the  public.    Mrs.  Cof^shead. 

Treasurer.    Andrew  Stone,  Esq* 

Secretary.    Dand  Qroehm,  Esq. 

CoinptroUer.    Hon.  Se^allis  Shiiiey. 

Attomey-generaU    Mr.  Hussey. 

Solicitor-general;    Mr.  de  Gray. 

Master  of  (he  horse.    Earl  Haroourt. 

Equenries.  Iieut«  Col.  Mootgifepery,  Capt  Harcourt, 
Mr.  John  Schtttz. 

Pages  of  honour.    Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Byne. 

A  clerk  of  the  stables ;  a  bottle-maa ;  £ve  coacliisen  ; 
dght  footmen,  and  three  for  the  master  of  Ae  horse  ;  two 
grooms ;  four  chair-men ;  five  postilions;  fiie  helpers. 

As  might  be  naturally  expected,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king  inflamed  all  the  poets  and 
poetasters  of  the  kingdom  with  an  irresistible 
desire  of  commemorating  the  auspicious  event, 
and  of  transferring  their  noble  and  ignoble 
names  to  posterity  by  a  profuse  di^plsty  of 
their  rhyming  powers.  The  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  published  each  a  collection 
of  poems  on  the  occasion,  whidi  were  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty.  We  shalt  only  select 
one  of  each,  although  all  of  them  possess  a 
high  degree  of  classical  learning  and  poetical 
excellence. 

TO  THE  QUEEN. 

By  Mr.  WARTON  —From  the  Oxford  CoUectioiu 

Wh«k  first  the  kingdom  to  th;  virtaes  dae. 
Rose  from  the  billowy  deep  in  distant  view; 
When  Albion's  isles,  old  Ocean's  peerless  pride^ 
Towered  m  imperial  state  ^hoye  ^e  tide ; 
Wiiat  bright  ideas  of  the  new  domain 
Foitn'd  the  fair  prospect  of  thy  promised  TeigQ  i 

And  well  with  conscious  joy  thy  heart  might  beat 
That  Albion  was  ordain'd  thy  regal  seat: 
Lo  1  this  the  land  where  freedom's  sacred  rage, 
Has  glowed  witamed,  thro*  many  a  martial  age. 
Here  patriot  Alfred,  stain'd  wkh  Danish  blood, 
Rear*d  on  one  base  the  king's^  the  people's,  good: 
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Here  Henry's  archers  framed  the  stubborn  bow 

That  laid  Alanzon's  haughty  helmet  low ;. 

Here  wak'd  the  flame  that  still  superior  braves 

The  proudest  threats  of  GauFs  ambitious  slaves : 

Here  chivalry,  stem  school  of  valour  old, 

Her  noblest  feats  of  knig^htly  fame  enroIFd; 

Heroic  champions  heard  the  clarionVcall, 

And  throng'd  the  board  in  Edward's  banner*d  hall ; 

Vlhi\e  chiefs,  like  George,  approv*d  in  worth  alone, 

Unlock*d  chaste  beauty's  adamantine  zone. 

Lo!  the  fam*d  isle,  which  hails  thy  chosea  sway, 

"What  fertile  fields  her  temperate  suns  display; 

IVJiere  property  secures  the  conscious  swain. 

And  guards,  while  plenty  gives,  the  golden  grain : 

Hence  ripe  with  stores  her  villages  abound. 

Her  airy  downs  with  scatter'd  sheep  resound; 

Fresh  are  her  pastures  with  unceasing  rills; 

And  future  navies  crown  her  darksome  hills. 

To  bear  her  formidable  glory  far. 

Behold  her  opulence  of  hoarded  War ! 

See,  from  her  ports  a  thousand  banners  stream. 

On  every  coast  her  vengeful  lightiidngs  gleam ! 

Meantime,  remote  from  ruin's  armed  hand. 

In  peaceful  majesty  her  cities  stand ; 

Whose  splendid  domes,  and  tradeful  streets  declare, 

Their  firmest  fort,  a  king's  parental  care. 

And  O !  blest  queen,  if  e'er  the  magic  pow'rs 
Of  warbled  truth  have  won  thy  musing  hours ; 
Here  poesy,  from  awful  days  of  yore, 
Has  pour*d  her  genuine  gifts  of  raptured  lore. 
Mid  oaken  bow'rs,  with  holy  verdure  wreath'd, 
In  Druid  songs  her  solemn  spirit  breath'd. 
While  cunning  bards,  at  ancient  banquets,  sung 
Of  paynim  foes  defy'd,  and  tropl|ies  hung, 
Here  Spenser  tun*d  his  mystic  minstrelsy, 
And  drest  in  fairy  robes  a  queen  like  thee. 
Here  boldly  mark'd  with  ev'ry  living  hue 
Nature's  unbounded  portrait  Shakspeare  drew : 
But  chief,  the  dreadful  group  of  human  woes 
The  daring  artist's  tragic  pencil  chose ; 
Ezplor'd  the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breast, 
Those  wounds  that  lurk  beneath  the  tissu'd  vest! 
Lo !  this  the  land,  whence  Milton's  muse  of  fire 
High  soared  to  steal  from  heav'n  a  seraph's  lyre ; 
And  told  the  golden  ties  of  wedded  love 
In  sacred  Eden's  amaranthine  grove. 

Thine  too,  ma}estic  bride,  the  favonr'd  clime. 
Where  science  sits  enshrin'd  in  roofs  sublime- 

17^18. 


O  mark  how  green  her  wood  of  ancient  bays 

O'er  Jsis*  marge  in  many  a  chaplet  strays ! 

Thither,  if  haply  some  distinguish'd  flower 

Of  these  mix'd  blooms  from  that  ambrosial  bower. 

Might  catch  thy  glance,  and,  rich  in  nature's  hue, 

Entwine  thy  diadem  with  honour  due : 

If  seemly  gifts  the  train  <^  Phoebus  pay. 

To  deck  imperial  Hymen's  festive  day ; 

Thither  thyself  shall  haste,  and  mildly  deign 

To  tread  with  nymph>like  step  the  conscious  plain : 

Pleas'd  in  the  muse's  nook,  with  decent  pride, 

To  throw  the  sceptred  pall  of  state  aside, 

Nor  from  the  shade  shall  George  be  long  away, 

Which  claims  Charlotta'^  love,  and  courts  her  stay. — 

These  are  Britannia's  praises.    Deign  to  trace, 
W^ith  rapt  reflection  freedom's  favourite  race ! 
But  tho'  the  generous  isle,  in  arts  and  arms, 
Thus  stands  supreme,  in  nature's  choicest  charms; 
^Tho'  George  and  conquest  guard  her  sea-girt  throne, 
One  happier  blessing  still  she  calls  her  own ;    ' 
And,  proud  a  fresh  increase  of  fame  to  view. 
Crowns  ail  her  glory  by  possessing  you. 

■ 

By  the  Hon.  JOHN  GRAY.— From  the  Cambridge  Collectioi 

^  While  o'er  Germania's  ravaged  plains, 

Stem  desolation  ruthless  reigns ; 

While,  as  she  darts  her  redd'ning  eye. 

Death  gives  his  keenest  shafts  to  fly  » 

The  gifts  of  plenty  and  repose 
'        Safe  on  her  clifft  Britannia  knows : 

Her  valleys  spread  their  verdant  vest; 

Her  fields  in  richest  robes  are  drest ; 
No  hostile  hoof  her  iaureFd  walks  invades 
Or  frights  their  sisters  from  their  peaceful  shades. 

IL 

I  see  the  God,  whom  Venus  bore 

To  Bacchus  on  Ilissns^  shore : 

In  yellow  folds  his  mantle  plays ; 

His  torch  sends  forth  a  brighter  bkiie. 

He  waves  his  hand :  I  feel,  he  cries, 

Such  transport  in  my  bosom  rise. 

As  when  I  wreath'd  the  myrtle  twine 

To  bind  the  brows  of  Qaroline  ; 
Or  when  in  Clifden's  bow'rs  to' Fred'ric's  arms 
I  gave  the  treasure  of  Augusta's  cbaims. 
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Ye  nymi^y  wkoarts  of  conquest  try, 
Who  faend  the  neck,  who  roll  the  eye, 
•See  Charktte  win  with  grace  and  ease, 
And  please  widioat  a  wish  to  please! 
Ye  purple  tyrants,  slaves  to  love,     ^ 
From  fair  tp  fair  who  -sated  rove, 
What  is  the  boast  of  beauty,  say! 
Thatfpark  time's  wing  "soon  wafts  away 
Go  1  from  a  British  monarch  learn  to  place 
Your  bliss  on  virtue's  adamantine  base.    ' 


IV. 


Hail  happy  union  S  ihe  presage 
Of  glories  down  from  age  to  age.  , 

Yes.;  as  thro'  time  I  dart  my  sight,  ' 

Successive  Georges  spring  to  light ; 
Bstxiots,  by  lessons  and  by  laws  '  ^ 

To  aid  expiring  freedom's  cause ; 
Warriors,  by  many  a  daring  blow 
To  check  each  vain  presumptuous  foe ; 
Till  vaunting  Gaul  a  mighty  power  shall  own, 
And  Spain's  proud  genius  bow  to  Brunswick's  throne. 

.  After  the  king's  nuptials,  another  proclama- 
tion was  published^  to  give  notice,  that  it  was 
his  majesty's  intention,  her  majesty  should  be 
crowned  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Upon 
this  occasion  Westminster- hall  was  laid  open 
from  end  to  end,  and  every  thing  it  lately  con- 
tained entirely  removed,  except  the  floor  and 
steps  of  the  KingVBench  court.  A  new 
boarded  floor  was  likewise  laid  from  the  north 
gate  up  the  middle  of  the  hall  to  those  steps, 
covered  with  matting.  On  each  side  was  built 
a  large  gallery,  the  bottom  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  containing  eight  benches, 
*  covered  also  with  matting  for  the  spectators. 
Over  this  was  erected  a  second  gallery,  not  so 
wide,  but  of  the  same  length,  viz.,  that  of  the 
open  part  of  the  hall,  when  the  King's-Bench 
court  subsisted ;  but  what  must  at  first  sight 
appear  very  frightful,  a  third  gallery  was  fixed 
as  it  were  in  the  r^wf,  and  supported  by  tho^e 
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cherubims ;  it  did  hot  tun  quite  the  same  length 
as  the  others,  nor  was  it  so  vidde  as  may  be 
imagined^  from  its  being  placed' in  so  narrow  a 
part  of  the  building.  Between  the  first  gallery 
and  the  fl.oor  were  contrived  on  each  side,  large 
closets  or .  pantries^  with  double  doors,  an- 
swering the  purpose.of  side-boards,  cellars,  ^c, 
as  well  as  to  contain  the  plates^  dishes,  and 
other  things  wanted  by  the*  company  and 
waiter^.  In  a  space,  left  between  these  pantries 
and  the  platform  up  the  middle  of  the  h^fl,  the 
tables  were  placed  for  that  part  of  the  company 
to  dine  at,  who  had  not  the  honour  to  be  at  the 
king's  table.  His  majesty,  with  his  queen, 
nobility,  great  officers  of  state,  ^c«,  dined  on 
the  elevated  part  of  the  hall,  where  is  kept  the 
court  of  King's-Bench.  The  whole  was  lighted 
by  fifty-two  large  chandeliers,  each  ornamented 
at  the  top  with  a  gilt  imperial  crown.  The 
lower  gallery  was  accommodated  with  a  curious 
sluice,  of  an  admirable  contrivance,  for  the 
reception  of  urinary  discharges.  Over  the 
north  gate,  which  was  opposite  the  king's  table, 
a  large  balcony  v(Bs  put  up,  for  the  trumpets, 
the  kettle-drums,  and  other  music,  and  in  the 
centre  over  them  was  fixed  an  organ*  It  was 
under  this  music  that  the  champion,  attended 
by  the  lord  high  constable,  and  the  earl  marshal, 
all  on  horseback,  made  their  entry  into  the  hall. 
The  procession  entered  at  the  west  door  of  the 
Abbey ;  marched  on  a  platform  up  the  great 
middle  aisle  to  the  choir,  the  front  of  which  was 
covered  with  scarlet;  the  organ  was  not  taken 
down,  but  no  alteration  made  to  the  arch 
under  it. 

A  platform  was  likewise  erected  from  the 
upper  end  of  tVestminster-hall,  where  the  pro- 
cession commenced,  and  continued  through 
New  Palace-yard,  Parliament*street,  and 
Bridge*street,  into  King-street,  and  so  round 


beams,  which  are  decorated  at  the  ends  with  I  to  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey  to  the  choir. 
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^ifhere  his  majegty  wm  croM^ed ;  and,  i!i  view 
bf  this  platform^  the  houses  on  each  side  were 
lined  with  scaffolding,  the  seats  on  which  "were 
let  at  excxbttant  prices.  The  front  seats  in  the 
galleries  of  ^e  Abbey  were  let  at  ten  guineas 
each,  and  those  in  commodious  houses  along 
the  procession,  at  no  less  prices*  The  prices 
in  the  ordinary  houses  were  from  five  guineas 
to  one  guinea,  so  that  one  little  house  in  Coro- 
nation-row, after  the  scaffolding  was  paid  for, 
cleared  700/.,  and  some  large  houses  upwards 
of  1,000/.  In  the  coronation  theatres,  as  they 
were  called,  being  a  sort  of  large  booths, 
capable  of  containiiig  from  12  to  1,500  seats, 
the  prices  were  beyond  all  precedent.  How- 
ever some,  who  fitted  up  houses  or  scaffolds  on 
this  occasion,  lost  considerably  by  outstanding 
their  market.  The  ground-rent  to  build  the 
scaffolding  on  was  proportionably  extravagant. 
That  in  the  broad  sanctuary,  let  at  31.  13s.  6d.' 
per  foot.  That  within  the  rails,  enclosing  the 
Abbey,  let  at  5/.  5*.  per  foot*. 

No  wonder  need  be  excited  at  the  great  and 
universal  eagerness  to  see  this  grand  spectacle, 
when  we  consider  how  unlikely  it  was  that 
many  of  those  who  were  capable  of  it  should 
ever  see  the  like  again.    As  an  instance  of  this 


eagerness,  it  was  reported  <hat  a  geirtlemsm  was 
prevailed  bh  to  take  a  room  for  his  la^^y  at  the 
rate  of  on^' hundred  and  forty  guineas ;  but  the 
appointimeht  of  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation 
falling  unhappily  exactly  at  the  time  when  she 
expected  to  be  delivered,  she  had  farther  pre- 
vailed  oh  her  husband,  to  let  a  skilful  man-mid- 
wife, nurse,  ^c,  attend  her,  and  to  hire  an 
additional  withdravring-room,  lest  the  great 
hurry  of  the  day  should  bring  on  her  labour, 
when  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  be  car- 
ried away  without  endangering  her  life. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  of  council 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  coronation  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  and  of  the  board  of  works,  to 
whose  inspection  all  the  erections  on  this  occa- 
sion were  made  subject,  cannot  be  too  much 
applauded.  The  committee's  first  care  was  to 
prevent  accidents  by  fire  ;  and,  as  it  was  appre- 
hended that  the  joy  of  the  people  upon  the 
arrival  of  their  queen,  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pressed by  bonfires  and  inuminations,  the  lord 
great  chamberlain,  the  earl  marshal,  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Westminster,  and  the  surveyor- 
general  of  his  majesty's  works,  were  ordered  to 
give  the  necessary  directions  as  to  them '  re- 
spectrvely  appertained,  that  no  bonfires  should 
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*  On 'Consulting  Slow,  Speed,  and  other  antiquaries,  with  regdrrd  to  the  prices  fOMierly  given,  it  ap(^ars  that  the  price 
of  a  good  jpilaee  at  the  coronation  of  the  Conqueror  was  a  blank;  and  probaiUy  the  same  at  that  of  his  son  William 
Bnfini.  At  Baatj  L  it  waa  a  crocard;  and  at  Stephen's  and  Henry  the  lid.  a  poUard.  At  RichardV^  and  king^John's, 
who  was  crowned  frequently,  it  was  a\su&kin ;  and  rose  at  Henry  IIL  to  a  dodkin.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  coins 
b^;in  to  be  more  intelligible,  and  we  find  that,  for  seeing  his  coronation,  a  Q.  was  given,  or  the  half  of  a  ferling,  or 
farthing ;  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  sterling,  or  penny.  At  Edward  11.  it  was  a  farthing,  and  at  his  son's,  Edward  HI., 
a  hal^nny,  which  was  very  well  given.  In  Richard  II.'s  thoughtless  reign  it  was  a  penny,  and  continued  the  same 
at  that  of  Henry  IV.  At  Henry  V.  it  was  two  pennys,  or  the  half  of  a  grossus,  or  groat',  and  the  same  at  that  of 
Hemy  VI.,  though,  during  tins  time,  coronations  were  so  frequent,  th^  the  {mee  wtf^  brought  back  to  the  penny  or 
haMpenny,  and  somettmea  they  were  seen  for  nothing.  At  Edward  IV.  it  was  again  the  half-groat;  nor  do  we  find  it 
raiaed  at  those  of  Richard  III.  or  Henry  VII.  At  that  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  the  whole  groat,  or  grossus;  nor  was  it 
alteitd  at  those  of  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary ;  but  at  queen  Elizabeth's  it  was  a  teston  or  tester.  At  those  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  a  shilling  was  given ;  whibh  was  advanced  to  half-a-crown  at  those  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  At 
king  WiHiam's  and  queen  Anne*s  it  was  a  crown;  and  at  George  I.  was  seen  by  many  for  the  same  price.  At 
fieorge  n.' ^me  gave  lirif^a-'guiaea. 
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be  made,  nor  any  fireworks  played  off  in  any 
part  of  Westminster,  from  Whitehall  to  Milbank, 
and  fron^  thence  to  Buckingham-gate^  round 
the  south-west  part  of  the  artillery  ground, 
till  seven  days  after  the  coronation ;  and,  by 
another  order,  all  fires  were  forbidden  to  be 
lighted  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  in,  under, 
or  near  any  part  of  the  scaffolding,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever ;  and,  in  case  there  should  be 
a  necessity  for  people  to  go  undei^  the  scaf- 
folding with  lights,  that  they  should  be  obliged 
to  make  use  of  lanterns.  By  these  wise  pre- 
cautions, all  terrors  from  fire,  which  might  have 
affected  many  persons,  were  removed.  The 
board  of  works  carefully  surveyed  all  the  scaf- 
foldings erected  on  the  occasion,  not  only  for 
the  procession  itself,  but  for  the  spectators,  and 
ordered  such  of  the  latter  to  be  pulled  down,  as 
were  judged  insufficient  in  point  of  strength,  or 
found  to  jut  out  so  far  as  to  obstruct  the  prQs- 
pect  or  passage.  And  to  prevent  accidents  by 
the  stoppages  of  coaches,  ^c,  on  the  day  of  the 
coronation,  notice  was  given,  that  a  way  was 
jnade  for  them  to  pass  through  Parliament- 
street,  cross  >  the  New  and  Old  Palace-yards ; 
and  they  were  ordered,  as  soon  as  discharged, 
to  proceed  on  directly  to  Millbank,  and  from 
thence  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  without  making 
any  stop  ;  and,  it  was  further  commanded,  that 
none  but  the  coaches  of  peers,  peeresses,  and 
others,  who  attended  the  solemnity,  should 
pass  that  way  after  seven  o'clock  that  morning, 
nor  aiiy  whatever  after  nine ;  and,  in  the  evening 
the  coaches  were  to  return  the  same  way ;  but 
no  coaches  were  permitted  to  pass  back  by  any 
of  those  ways  till  after  their  majesties  returned 
to  St  James's. 

Information  having  also  been  given  to  the 
lords  of  his  majesty's  honourable  privy-council, 
that  the  hackney-coachmen  and  chairmen  had 
entered  into  a  combination  not  'to  work  their 


coaches  and  chairs  on  that  day,  without  exor- 
bitant rates,  their  lordships  caused  an  order  to 
be  published,  requiring  all  hackney-coachmen, 
and  chairmen,  to  be  out  with  coaches  and 
chairs  by  four  in  the  morning,  and  faithfully  to 
perform  their  duty  without  making  any  exorbi- 
tant demands,  upon,  pain  of  being  proceeded 
against  with  the  utmost  severity.  But,  as 
working  their  way  through  the  great  crowds 

• 

with  which  this  solemnity  was  like  to  be  at- 
tended,  could  not  fail  subjecting  both  coachmen 
and  chairmen  to  infinite  troubles^  and  the  latter 
to  great  fatigue  and  danger,  they  threatened 
not  to  ply  at  all,  by  which  means  many  persons 
would  lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  proces* 
sion,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  made  part  of 
it,  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  reach  the 
places  they  were  to  assemble  at,  it  was  there- 
fore thought  prudent  to  take  a  middle  course 
on  the  occasion ;  and,  accordingly  one  of  the 
most  eminent  sedan-makers  assured  the  chair- 
men  in  the  most  affable  advertisement,  that  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  would  consider  them  pro- 
perly, if  they  would  but  leave  it. entirely  to 
themselves.    This  notice  had  the  desired  effect 
The  chairmen  gave  due  attendance,  and  were 
generously  paid.      A  guinea  for  a  set-down 
from  any  of  the  squares  at  the  court  end  of  the 
town  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall  and  places 
adjacent  was  grudged  by  few;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  of  those  who  might  grudge 
such  high  prices,  complained  to  the  board  for 
regulating  hackney-coachmen  and   chairmen; 
the  said  board,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from 
the  coronation  committee,  having  given  notice 
that  they  would  have  three  or  four  extraordi- 
nary meetings  to  hear  and  determine  such  com- 
plaints.   Indeed  it  might  seem  unreasonable 
that  any  one  set  of  men  should  be  debarred 
setting  a  just  value  on  their  labours,  when 
others  took  the  most .  extravagant  prices  fo^ 
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what  cost  them  little  or  nothing;  for  on  the 
day  of  the  coronation,  many  spectators  were 
glad  to  give  sixpence  for  a  glass  of  water,  a 
shilling  for  a  roll,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other 
refreshments.  The  day  before  the  coronation, 
the  call  for  horses  to  bring  people  to  town,  and 
of  coaches  to  set  them  down  at  the  places  they 
had  taken  to  see  the  coronation,  was  so  greats 
that  many  were  obliged  to  walk  several  miles, 
and  some,  after  coming  a  great  way  on  the 
occasion,  to  return  home  without  haying  been 
able  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

The  military  officers  were  also  appointed 
their  proper  stations.  Sir  John  Mordaunt's  light 
horse  patrolled  the  streets  all  the  day  and 
night,  to  prevent  disorders ;  Sir  Robert  Rich's 
dragoons  were  placed  at  Charing-Cross,  St. 
James's-square,  and  in  the  Park,  at  the  end  of 
George- street,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  sol- 
diers on  duty  were  ranged  in  such  a  manner, 
that  no  obstruction  whatever  attended  the  cere- 
mony ;  the  nearest  hospitals  were  cleared  too 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  reception  and 
speedy  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  in  case  that 
any  accident  had  happened. 

A  proclamation  was  also  published  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  commanding  all  magistrates, 
peace-officers,  ^c,  to  preserve  the  peace  on 
the  coronation-day;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  justices  of  the  peace  for  Westminster, 
ordered  the  constables  of  their  districts  to 
patrole  the  streets  where  the  scaffi>lding  was 
built,  on  the  nights  of  the  21st  and  22d,  and 
for  seven  nights  after,  and  to  apprehend  all 
persons  throwing  squibs,  crackers,  ^c. 

Such  were  the  wise  regulations  that  those 
worthy  personages  to  whom  the  conduct  of  this 
most  magnificent  ceremony  was  intrusted, 
caused  to  be  published  from  time  to  time ;  and 
the  measures  they  pursued  were  attended  with 
the  desired  effect;   for,   notwithstanding  the 
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greatness  of  the  crowd,  the  absence  of  so  many 
persons  from  home,  and  the  great  and  universal 
rejoicings  made  to  solemnize  this  august 
ceremony,  no  accident  of  any  kind  happened, 
which  it  was  pbssible  for  human  wisdom  to 
prevent. 

At  length  Tuesday  the  22d  of  September, 
the  day  appointed  for  this  august  solemnity 
being  arrived,  their  majesties  and  the  princess 
dowager  repaired  in  the  morning  through  the 
Park  from  St.  Japies's  in  chairs,  and  their  atten- 
dants in  coaches,  to  Westminster-hall,  where 
they  arrived  by  nine,  much  sooner  than  a  great 
many  who  were  to  assist  in  the  procession. 

His  majesty  retired  into  the  court  of  wards,  and 
her  majesty  into  the  Black  Rod's  room ;  where 
they  continued  until  the  officers  of  arms  ranged 
the  procession  into  order,  and  brought  the 
persons  down  from  the  Court  of  Requests, 
Painted  Chamber,  and  House  of  Lords,  into 
Westminster-hall. 

Their  majesties  being  there  seated  at  the 
upper  end  of  it,  under  their  states  (her  majesty's  . 
chair  being  upon  the  left  side  of  his  majesty,) 
and  being  attended  by  the  duke  of  Ancaster, 
lord  great  chamberlain  of  England,  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  lord  high  constable,  and  the  earl 
of  Effingham,  earl  marshal,  and  by  the  great 
officers;  the  four  swords  and  spurs  were  pre- 
sented, and  laid  upon  the  table  before  his 
majesty. 

Then  the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  West- 
minster, in  a  solemn  procession  brought  from 
the  Abbey  the  Holy  Bible,  with  the  following 
regalia  belonging  to  his  majesty ;  St.  Edward's 
crown,  upon  a  cushion  of  velvet  laced  with  gold, 
the  orb  with  a  cross,  the  sceptre  with  a  dove, 
the  sceptre  with  the  cross,  and  St.  Edward's 
staff;  as  likewise  the  regalia  of  her  majesty, 
her  crown  on  the  like  cushion,  her  sceptre  with 
the  cross,  and  the  ivory  rod  with  the  dove ; 
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which  were  seirerally  laid  before  their  majeFties. 
All  which  were^  afterwards  by  his  majesty's 
command^  delivered  to  the  lords  who  are  here- 
after mentioned  to  have  borne  them. 
About  eleven  of  the  clock  the  procession  was 


begun  on  foot  from  the  hall  to  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster,  upon  a  way  raised  for  that  pur- 
pose floored  with  boards,  covered  with  blue 
cloth,  and  railed  on  each  side,  in  the  following^ 
manner : 


The  king's  herb  woman,  followed  by  her  six  maids,  strewing  the  way  with^weet  herbs. 

The  dean's  beadle  of  Westminster,  with  his  staff 

The  high  constable  of  Westminster,  with  his  staff,  in  a  scarlet  cloak. 

A  fife.    Four  drums.    The  drum-major. 

>  Eight  trumpets.    A  kettle-drum.     Eight  trumpets.    The  serjeant-trumpeter. 

The  six  clerks  in  chancery,  in  gowns  of  black  flowered  satin  with  black  silk  loops  and  tufls  upon  the  sleeres. 

The  closet  keeper  of  the  chapel  royal.  ^ 

The  king*s  chaplains,  four  a-breast 

The  two  sheriffs  of  London. 

Thirteen  aldermen  of  London  below  the  chair,  in  their  scarlet  gowns. 

The  recorder  of  London,  single. 

The  aldermen  above  the  chair,  wearing  their  gold  chains. 

Eleven  masters  in  chancery,  in  rich  gowns. 

The  king's  three  younger  Serjeants  at  law,  in  scarlet  gowns,  their  caps  in  their  hands. 

The  king's  attorney-general,  Charles  Pratt,  Esq. 

The  king's  ancient  Serjeant,  David  Poole,  Esq. 

Gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber.    . 

Barons  of  the  exchequer  and  justices  of  boUi  benches,  in  their  judges  robes  of  scarlet,  with  their  caps  in  their  hands, 

the  juniors  first,  two  and  two. 

Chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  in  his  scarlet  robe,  with  the  collar  of  SS  of  gold. 

Children  of  the  choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices. 

'  Seijeant  of  the  vestry*  Serjeant  porter,  in  scarlet  gowns. 

Children  of  the  chapel  royal,  in  surplipes,  with  scarlet  mantles  over  them. 

Choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices,  with  their  music  books. 

The  organ  blower.  The  groom  of  the  vestry. 

Gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  in  scarlet  mantles.   * 

The  sub-dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  in  a  scarlet  gown,  turned  up  with  black  velvet. 

Prebendaries  of  Westminster,  in  surplices  and  copes,  with  their  caps  in  their  hands. 

The  master  of  the  jewel-house,  with  one  of  hi^  officers  going  by  him,  both  in  scarlet 

Bath  king  of  arms,  in  his  habit  of  the  order,  and  carrymg  his  coronet  in  his  hand. 

Knights  of  the  bath,  under  the  degree  of  peers,  in  the  full  habits  and  collars  of  their  order,  two  and  two,  carrying  their 

«  '  caps  and  feathers  in  their  hands. 

.  >  Pursuivant  at  arms,  Blanch  Lyon. 

Privy-councillors^  not  peers,  amongst  them  the  master  of  the  rolls. 

.  His  majesty's  vice-chamberlain,  William  Finch,  Esq. 

Rouge  Croix.  [Pursuivant  at  arms.]  Rouge  Dragon. 

Baronesses»  in  their  robes  of  estate ;  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 

Barons,  in  their  robes  of  estate ;  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 

Bluemantle.        [Heralds.]        Porthullis. 

Bishops,  in  their  rockets ;  their  square  caps  in  their  hands. 

Arundel  herald,  with  his  coat  and  pu     i ^  n  Blanche  Coursier,  with  his  collar  of  SS 

collar  of  SS.  gold  chain  &  bad^e. 
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ViteounteMet,  in  their  robes  of  estate ;  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 

Viscounts,  in  their  robes  of  estate ;  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 

Brunswick  herald,  in  his  coat,  collar,  gold  chain  and  badge.        [Heralds.]       Lancaster,  with  his  coat  and  cillai. 

Countesses,  in  their  robes  of  estate ;  their  coronets  in  their  bauds. 

Earls,  in  their  robes  of  estate;  except  such  as  carried  any  of  the  regalia;  their  coronets  in  their  hemds. 

The  lord  st«wan1  nf  the  household :  hme  an  earl. 

Windsor,  in  his  coat  and  collar.  [Heralds.]  York,  in  his  oM  and  colter. 

Marchionesses,  in  their  robes  of  estate ;  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 

Marquisses,  in  their  r6bes  of  estate ;  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 

Richmond,  in  his  coat  and  collar.  [Heralds.]  Chester,  in  his  coat  and  collar. 

Duchesses,  in  their  robes  of  estate-;  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 

Dukes,  in  their  robes  of  estate ;  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 

The  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  duke  of  Devonshire. 

Provincial  kings  of  arms  : 

Ulster,  with  his  coat,  collar  and  badge ;     Ciarencieux,  with  his  coat,  collar,      Norroy,  with  his  coat,  collar  and  badge, 
his  coronet  in  his  hand.  and  badge,  his  coronet  iniiis  hand.  his  coronet  in  his  hand. 

Lord  privy-seal,  in  his  robes  of  estate  ;  his  coronet  in  Lord  president,  in.  his  robes  of  estate  ;    his  coronet  in 

his  hand,  earl  Temple.  his  hand,  earl  of  Granville. 

Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  robes  of  estate,  and  coronet  in  his  hand,  bearing  the  purse,   lord  Henley.' 

Lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  rochet,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  Dr.  Thomas  Seeker. 

Two  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  in  crimson  velvet  mantles,  lined  with  white  sarcenet,  and  faced  wi&  minivor  powdered 

with  ermin,  their  hats  in  their  hands,  representing  the  dukes  of 

Aquitaine,  Sir  William  Breton.  Normandy,  SirThomas  Robinson,  Bart 

The  queen's  vice-chamberlain,  lord  viscount  Cantalupe. 

Two  gentlemen  ushers. 

TKe  ifory  rod  with  the  dove,  borne  by      The  queen's  lord  chamberlain,  duke  of      The  sceptre  with  the  cross,  borne  by 
the  earl  of  Northampton,  in  his  Manchester,  in  his  robes,  with  his  the  duke  of  Rutland  in  his  robes 

robes  of  estate.  coronet  and  staff  in  his  hand.  of  estate. 

The  queen's  crown,  boriie  by  the  duke  of 
Bolton  in  his  robes  of  estate. 


Two  Serjeants  at  arms. 


Two  Serjeants  at  arms. 
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Bishop  of 

Norwich 

nominated 

to  London. 


The  QUEEN, 

In  her  royal  robes  (on  her  head  a  circlet  of  gold  adorned  with 

jewels)  going  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  borne  by 

barons  of  the  cinque  ports ;  her  train  supported  by  her 

royal  highness  princess  Augusta,  in  her  robes  of 

estate,  assisted  by  six  earl's  daughters. 


Bishop   of 
Lincoln. 


1 

D 

o' 
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Lady  Mary  Glray,  Lady  Jane  Steuart,  Lady  Hepeage  Finch,    * 

Lady  Eliz.  Montague,  Lady  Selina  Hastings,  Lady  Mary  Douglas, 

Princess's  coronet,  borne  by  the  marquis  of  Carnarvon. 
Duchess  of  Ancaster,  mistress  of  the  robes.  Two  women  of  her  mqesty's  bedchamber. 


St.  Edward's'  staff,  home  by  the  duke 
of  Kingston,  in  his  robes. 

Ihe  third  sword,  borne  by  the  earl  of 
Sunderland,  in  his  robes. 

Usher  of  the  green  rod. 


The  King's  Regalia. 

The  golden  spurs,  borne  by  the  earl 
of  Sussex,  in  his  robes. 

Curtana,  borne  by  the  earl  of  Lincoln^ 
in  his  robes. 


The  sceptre  with  the  cross,  borne  by  the 
duke  oT  Marlbro',  in  his  robes. 

Th^  second  sword,  borne  by  the  earl  of 
Sufiblk,  in  his  rdbles. 


Ud&er  of  the  white  rod. 
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f  ^rd  mayor  of  London  in  his  Lyon  king  of  arms  of  Scot-  Garter   principal    ]cing   of  Gentleman    usher    of     the 

gown,  collar,  and  jewel,  land,  carrying  his  crown              arms,  his  crown  in  his  black-rod,  with  his  rod, 

bearing  the  city  mace,  in  his  hand,  J.  Camp-                   hand,  S.  M.  Leake,  sir  Septimus 

sir  IMU  Blackiston.  bell  Hooke,  Esq.                                  Esq.  Robinson. 

The  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England,  in  his  robes  of  estate,  and  coronet  and  white  staff  in  his  hand,  duke  of  Ancaster. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  his  robes  of  estate,  and  coronet  in  his  hand ;  his  train  borne  by 

thp  hcmAiirAhlA  cnlnnpl  Snhn  Fit«williain« 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  in  his  robes  of  estate,  and  coruuet  in  his  hood ;       * 

his  train  borne  by  colonel  Brudenell. 

Earl  marshal  in  his  robes,      The  sword  of  state*,  borne      Lord  high  constable  of  Eng- 
with  his  coronet  and  earl  by  the  earl  of  Hunting-  land,  in  his  robes,  with 

marshal's  staff,  earl  don,  in  his  robes.  his. coronet  and  staff, 


of  Effingham. 


duke  of  Bedford 


High  constable  of  Scotland 
in  his.  robes » with  his  co- 
ronet  and  staff,  earl  of 
Errol. 


A  gentleman 
carrying  the 
staff  of  the 
lord  high 
steward. 


GO 
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The  sceptre  with   the 

dove,  borne  by  the 

duke  of  Richmond, 

in  his  robes. 

The  paten,  by  the  bishop 

of  Rochester. 

Bishop  of  Hereford. 


St.     Edward's     crown, 

borne    by   the    lord 

high  steward  in  his 

robes,  earl  Talbot. 


The  orb,  borne  by  the 

duke  of  Somerset 

in  his  robes. 


OS 
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A  gentleman 
carrying  the 
coronet  of 
the  lord  high 
steward. 


The  bible  carried  by  the    The  chalice,  by  the  bi- 
bishop  of  Carlisle.  shop  of  Chester. 

Bishop  of  Durham. 
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The  KING, 

In  his  royal  robes,  (on  4is  head  a  cap  of  estate  adorned 

with  jewels)  going  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold, 

borne  by  sixteen  barons  of  the  cinque  ports ;  his  train 

supported  by  six  lords,  eldest  sons  of  peers. 


Viscount  Mandeville, 
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Lord  Newham. 

Standard  bearer  of  the 
band  of  gentlemen 
pensioners. 


Lord  Howard,     Lord  Beauchamp,     Marquis  of  Hartington,     Lord  Grey, 

And  at  the  end  of  it,  the  master  of  the  robes,  Hon.  James  Brudenell. 

Captain  of  the  yeo-      Captain  of  the  horse      Captain  of  the  band      Lieut  of  the  band   of 
men  of  the  guard,  in  waiting,  in  his  of  gentlemen  pen-  gentlemen  pension- 

in  his  robes.  robes.  sioners  in  his  robes.  ers. 

A  gentleman  of  the  king's  bfedchamber.  Two  grooms  of  the  bedchamber. 

Ensign  of  the  yeomen  of  the^ guard.  Lieutenant  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

Exempts.  The  yeomen  of  the  guard.  Exempts. 

The  clerk  of  the  checque  to  the  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

AU  the  peers  in  the  procession,  were  in  their  robes  of  estate ;  and  being  Knights  of  the  Garter,   Thistle,  or  Bath,  wore  the 

collars  of  their  respective  orders. 

After  them  the  six  clerks  entered  the  choir ; 


The  manner  of  disposing,  seating,  and  placing 
the  several  persons  who  came  in  the  grand  Pro- 
cession, after  their  entrance  into  the  church, 
was  as  follows  : — 

The  drums  staying  at  the  west-door  of  the 
church, '  the  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  first 
entered,  and  coming  to  the  west  door  of  the 
choir,  turned  up  the  stairs  on  the  left  ht^nd, 
into  their  gallery,  over  the  said  door. 


and  being  conducted  by  two  officers  of  arms, 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  theatre ;  and  dividing 
themselves  to  the  right  and  left,  went  to  their 
seats  in  the  galleries  on  the  side  of  the  choir, 
level  with  the  theatre,  to  the  west-end  of  the 
benches,  and  stood  before  their  seats  (as  all 
others  did,)  until  their  majesties  were  seated. 
Next,     the    king's    chaplains    having    dig- 


•  The  king's  sword  of  state  having,  by  some  mistake,  been  left  behind  at  St,  James's,  the  lord  mayor's  sword  was  carried 
before  the  king  by  the  carl  of  Huntingdon,  in  its  stead :  but  when  tlie  procession  came  into  the  abbey,  the  sword  of  sUte 
WAS  found  p  aced  upon  the  altar.. 
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nitiefi;  the  aldermen  of  London;  the  masters 
in  chancery ;  the  king's  Serjeants  at  law ;  the 
king's  solicitor  and  attorney-general ;  the  king's 
ancient  seijeant ;  the  esquires  of  the  body,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber;  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer,  and  justices  of  both  benches, 
together  with  the  lord  chief  bs^ron  and  the  two 
chief  justices,  having  ascended  the  theatre, 
were  directed  in  like  manner  to  divide  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  take  their  places  also  on 
each  side  the  choir,  the  foremost  going  still 
towards  the  west  part  of  the  benches. 

Then  the  choir  of  Westminster,  with  the 
prebendaries  and  dean,^  being  entered  the 
church,  fell  off  from  the  procession,  a  little  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  stayed 
till  their  majesties  entered  the  church,  whilst 
the  serjeaht-^orter  and  serjeant  of  the  vestry 
passed  over  the  theatre  to  their  station  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar :  the  children  and  gen- 
tlemen of  his  majesty's  chapel  repaired  in  the 
mean  time  to  the  galleries  appointed  for  them  on 
each  side  of  the  sacrarium,  or  area,  before  the 
altar,  viz.,  the  vocal  music  to  the  gallery  be- 
tween the  two  uppermost  pillars  on  the  sotxth 
side  of  the  altar,  and  the  instrumental  music  to 
the  gallery  on  the  north  side  of  the  said  area,  in 
the  arch  next  to  the  pulpit. 

The  master  of  the  jewel-house  and  the  two 
privy^councillors,  not  peers,  passed  over  the 
^eatre  to  the  north  side  of  the  said  area,  the 
master  of  the  jewel-house  toward  the  north  side 
of  the  altar,'  and  the.  other  two  to  that  end  of 
the  seats  provided  for  the  bishops,  ne3rt  to  the 
pulpit. 

Then  the  baronesses,  ascending  the  steps 

of  the  theatre,  turned  to  the  left  hand,  and 

were  conducted  by  an  officer  of  arms  to  the 

furthest  of  those  six  seats  prepared  for  the 

-  peeresses,  on  the  north  side  of  the  theatre. 

In  like  manner  the  barons '  were  conducted 
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to  the  furthest  of  the  six  seats  on  tiie  south 
side  of  the  theatre ;  and  the  bishops  to  theiir 
seats  on  ihe  north  side  of  the  area  or  sacrary. 

Then  the  viscountesses  were  conducted  (by 
one  of  the  officers  of  arms  who  preceded  them) 
to  their  seats  next  to  the  baronesses ;  and  the 
viscounts  (by  the  other  officer  of  arms,)  to  the 
opposite  side  next  to  the  barons. 

And  so  die  countesses,  earls^  marchionesses, 
duchesses,  and  dukes,  were  conducted  to*  their 
seats  in  like  manner,  viz. :  the  peeresses  to  the 
seats  on  the  north  side  of  the  dieatre,  and  the 
peers  to.  those  on  the  south  side. 

By  this  time  the  king  and  queen,  having 
entered  the  church,  were  received  by  the  dean 
and  prebendaries,  who,  with  the  choir  of  West- 
minster,  proceeded  a  little  before  their  ma- 
jesties, singing  the  first  andiem,  taken  out  of 
the  122d  Psalm,  "  I  was  glad,"  ^e. 

The  anthem  being  ended,  the  children  and 
choir  of  Westminster  turned  to  the  left  hancl, 
to  the  back  side  of  the  choir,  and  went  up  into 
their  gallery. 

Then  the  prebendaries  entering  the  choir, 
ascended  the  theatre,  and  passed  over  it  to 
their  station  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  be- 
yond the  king's  chair. 

After  which  the  dean  of  Westminster,  the 
great  officers,  and  two  archbishops,  with  the 
dukes  of  Aquitain  and  Normandy,  ascended  the 
theatre,  and  stood  near  the  great  south*east 
pillar  thereof. 

Then  the  queen,  preceded  by  her  vice-cham- 
berlain, two  gendeman-ushers,  and  her  lord 
chamberlain,  and  by  the  lords  who  bore  her 
majesty's  regalia,  and  being  attended  as  be- 
fore, ascended  the  theatre,  lea'^ing  the  gen- 
tlemen pensioners  (who  guarded  her  majesty) 
below  in  the  choir,  and  the  seijeant  at  arms  at 
the  rail  on  the  west  side  of  die  theatre,  and 
passed  on  the  north  side  of  her  throne,  to  the 
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chair  6f  state  and  faldstool  provided  for  her  on 
the  east  side  of  the  theatre,  below  her  throne^ 
and  stood  by  the  said  chair  till  his  majesty 
came. 

When  the  queen  entered  the  choir,  the  king's 
scholars  of  Westminster  school;  in  number 
forty,  all  in  surplices,  being  placed  in  a  gallery 
adjoining  to  the  great  organ-loft,  entertained 
her  majesty  with  this,  short  prayer  or  sa- 
lutation, Vioat  Regim  [naming  her  majesty's 
name];  which  they  continued  to  sing  until 
his  majesty  entered  the  .choir,  whom  they 
entertained  in  like  manner  with  this  prayer  or 
salutation,  Vioat  [naming  his  majesty's  name] 
Rex;  which  they  continued  to  sing  until  his 
majesty  ascended  the  theatre. 

Then  the  king,  preceded  as  before,  having 
also  left  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who 
bore  his  majesty's  canopy,  at  the  entrance  into 
the  choir,  and  the  gentlemen  pensioners  in  the 
choir,  ascended  the  theatre,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  seifjeants  at  arms  at  the  rail  aforesaid ;  and 
passing  by  the  south  side  of  his  throne,  to  his 
chair  of  state  set  for  him  on  the  east  side  of  the 
theatre,  near  the  foot  of  his  throne,  made  an 
humble  adoration,  and  knelt  down  at  his  fald* 
stool,  just  before  his  chair,  and  used  some  pri- 
vate devotions ;  the  queen  doing  the  like :  and 
then  arising,  seated  himself  in  his  chair  of 
state;  and  being  seated,  the  queen  also  sat 
down  in  her  chair  of  state :  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  lord  great  chamberlain,  the  lord  high  consta- 
ble, and  earl  marshal,  with  the  two  bishops  who 
supported  his  majesty,  the  dean  of  West- 
minster, and  the  lords  who  carried  the  regalia 
and  swords,  with  Garter  and  the  gentlemauy 
usher,  all  standing  about  his  majesty,  viz.,  the 
bishops  on  either  side,  the  lords  who  bore  tbfi 
swords  on  the  right  hand^  and  the  lord  great 
chamberlain  on  the  left  hand. 

The  queeu*8  officers,  and  those  who  bore  her 


majesty's   regalia,   with   the  two  supporting 

bishops,  and  the  lady  who  bore  her  majesty^s 

train,  with  the  two  ladies  assistants,  all  stand* 

ing  likewise  about  her  majesty,  viz.,  the  bishops 

on  either  side,  her  lord  chamberlain  on  the  right 

hand,  and  her  vice-chamberlain  on  the  left ;  and 

the  ladies  that  attended  her,  behind. 

Thus  their  majesties  being  seated,  and  all 

the  nobility  and  others  duly  placed,  the  two 

provincial   kings  of  arms,    with  the  heralds 

and    pursuivants  of  arms,   repaired  to  tiieir 

stations  at  the  four  great  comer  pillars  of  the 

theatre. 

THE  RECOGNITION. 

Then  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  standing 
near  the  kidg  on  the  east  side  of  the  theatre, 
his  majesty,  attended  as  befpre,  rose  out  of 
his  chair,  and  stood  before  it,  whilst  the  arch- 
bishop,  having  his  face  to  the  east,  said  as 
follows : 

Sirs, — I  here  present  unto  you  king  George,  the  right- 
ful inheritor  of  the  crown  of  this  realm :   Wherefore  all 
^ye  that  are  come  this  day  to  do  your  homage,  service, 
and  bounden  duty,  are  ye  willing  to  do  the  same? 

From  thence  the  said  archbishop,,  accbm* 
panied  with  the  lord,  keeper »  the  lord  great 
chamberlain,  the  lord  high  constable,  and  the 
earl  marshal  (Garter,  king  of  arms  going  before 
thepi)  proceeded  to  the  south  side  of  the 
theatre;  and  repeated  the  same  words;  and 
from  thence  to  the  west,  and  lastly  to  the  north 
side  of  the  theatre,  in  like  manner :  the  king 
standing  all  this  while  by  his  chair  of  state,  to- 
ward the  east  side  of  the  theatre,  and  turning 
his  face  to  the  several  sides  of  the  theatre,  at 
9uch  time  as  the  archbishop  at  every  of  them 
spoke  to  the  people. 

At  every  of  which  the  people  signiQed  their 
willingness  and  joy  by  loud  acclamations, 
saying, 

''god   6AVB   KINO   OEOROE!" 
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And  at  the  last  of  them,  the  trumpets  sounded 
and  drums  beat. 

This  being  done,  the  second  anthem  was  then 
sung.  Psalm  xxi.  verses  1,  2,  5,  6.  ''  The  king 
shall  rejoice/  ^c. 

THE  FIRST  OBLATION. 

The  archbishop  in  the  mean  time  going  to 
the  altar,  revested  himself  with  a  rich  cope, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  north  side  of  the 
altar;  as  didvalso  the  bishops  who  bore  any 
part  in  the  office. 

The  grooms  of  the  removing  wardrobe,  in 
the  interim,  spread  a  large  carpet  from  the 
altar  down  below  the  half  paces  thereof,  as  far 
as  king's  Edward's  chair:  and  the  gentleman- 
usher  of  the  black  rod,  and  the  yeoman  of  his 
majesty's  said  wardrobe,  assisted  by  the  two 
grooms  aforesaid,  spread  a  rich  carpet  of  cloth 
of  gold  over  it,  and  laid  cushions  of  the  same 
for  their  majesties  to  kneel  on,  at  the  steps  of 
the  altar. 

Then  the  king  rose  from  his  chair,  (on  the 
east  side  of  the  theatre  b^low  his  throne), 
leaving  the  queen  in  hers;  being  supported  by 
the  two  bishops,  and  attended  (as  always)  by 
the  dean  of  Westminster:  the  great  officers 
and  the  noblemen  who  carried  the  four  swords 
and  reg^alia  going  before  him,  put  oflf  his  cap.  of 
estate,  -and  went  to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and 
there  kneeled  down  upon  the  cushions. 

Here  the  pall  of  cloth  of  gold  was  delivered 
to  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  by  the  master  of 
the  great  wardrobe, ,  who,  kneeling,  presented 
it  to  his  majesty,  and  the  king  oflfered  it* 

Then  the  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold delivered  to  the  lord  great  chamberlain 
an  ingot,  or  wedge  of  gold,  of  a  pound  weight, 
(viz.,  twelve  ounces  Troy}  which  the  king  also 
offered. 

The  archbishop^   assisted  by  the  dean  bf| 


Westminister,  received  them  (standing)  frem 
his  majesty,  and  laid  them  reverently  on  the 
altar :  which  done,  the  king  arising,  made  9x1 
obeisance  towards  the  altar,  and  retired  to 
his  chair  on  the  south  side  of  the  area  or  sa^ 
crarium. 

Then  the  queen,  supported  as  before,  by  the 
bishops,  was  brought  from  her  seat,  (on  the 
east  side  of  the  theatre  below  her  throne),  her 
regalia  being  borne  before  her;  and  being  come 
to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  kneeled  down,  and 
offered  a  like  pall,  with  the  same  ceremony  as 
the  king  did  before,  and  then  retired  to  her 
chair,  set  for  her  likewise  on  the  south  side  of 
the  area,  or  on  the  king's  left  hand. 

After  which,  their  majesties  kneeling  at  their 
faldstools  placed  before  their  chaits,  the  arch- 
bishop said  the  following  prayer : 

O  God,  vho  dwellest  in  the  high  and  holy  place, 
with  them  also  who  are  of  an  humble  spirit ;  look  down 
graciously  upon  these  thy  servants,  George  our  king, 
and  Charlotte  our  queen,  here  pros trat#  before  thee  at 
diy  footstool,  and  mercifully  receive  these  oblations,  S^c. 

Which  prayer  being  ended »  the  lords  who 
bore  his  majesty's  regalia,  drew  near  to  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  and  every  one,  in  order,  pre- 
sented what  he  carried,  viz.,  the  crown,  th^ 
orb,  the  sceptre  with  the  dove,  the  spurs,  the 
sceptre  with  the  cross,  and  St,  Edward's  staff, 
unto  the  archbishop;  who  being  assisted,  as 
before,  by  the  dean  of  Westminster,  laid  them 
decently  upon  the  altar,  and  the  lords  who  bore 
them  retired  to  their  respective  seats. 

In  like  manner  the  lords  who  carried  her 
majesty's  regalia,  delivered  them  severally  in 
manner  as  before,  viz. :  first,  the  crown,  then 
the  sceptre  with  the  cross;  and  lastly,  the 
ivory  rod  with  the  dove,  and  retired  to  their 
respective  seats. 

Which  done,  the  persons  representing  the 
dukes  of  Aquitain  and  Normandy,  with  the 
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great  officers ;  viz.,  the  lord  chancellor;  the  lord 
treasurer,  the  lord  president  of  the  council, 
and  the  lord  privy-seal,  together  with  the  lord 
high  constable  and  the  earl  marshal,  repaired 
to '  their  seatB  on  the  south  side  of  the  ar^a, 
behind  their  majesties'  chairs,  where  the  lord 
high  steward  had  immediately  before  seated 
himself. 

THE  LITANY. 
Their  majesties  arising  from  their  chairs,  and 
kneeling  again  at  their  faldstools,  which  are 
now  placed  facing  the  east,,  the  queen's  on  the. 
left  hand  of  the  king's,  the  archbishop  ordered 
the  yeomen  of  his  majesty's  vestry,  to  give 
notice  to  the  bishops  of  Chester  and  Chi- 
chester to  read  the  Litaiiy ;  which  they  accord- 
ingly sung, 

O  God  the  Father  of  Heaven,  S^c. 

The  choirs  sung  the  responses,  the  dean  of' 
Westminster  kneeling  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
king,  a  little  behind  his  majesty. 

The  archftshop  began  the  communion  ser- 
vice, and,  after  the  commandments,  read  the 
prayer  for  the  king  as  the  collect  for  that  day's 
solemnity : 

Almighty  God,  v^hose  kingdom  is  everlasting,  S^c. 

The  bishop  of  Rochester  read  the  Epistle, 
1st  of  Peter,  verses  13,  14,  16,  16,  and  17; 
and  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  read  the  Gospel, 
St.  Matthew,  chap.  xxii.  verses  15  to  22  in- 
clusive. After  which,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  collect. 

We  humbly  beseech  thee,  Q  Father^  mercifully  to 
look  upon  our  infirmities* 

The  archbishop  being  all  this  while  at  the 
north.side  qf  the  altar,  said  these  two  prayers. 

Afanighty  and  everlasting  God,  Creator  of  all  things, 
Kiug  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  give  ear,  mre  beseech 
thee,  unto  our  humble  prayers ;  and  multiply  thy  bless- 
ings lipon  this  thy  servant  George,  whom  in  thy  name, 
with  lowly  devotion,  we  consecrate  oiir  king,  8^c. 

O  God,  who  providest  for  thy  people  by  thy  power, 
and  rulest  over  them  in  love,  grant  unto  diis  thy  servant, 


George  oar  king,  tbe^  spirit  wT  wisdom  and  govern- 
ment, ^c. 

The  archbishop  began  the  Nicene  Creed, 
which  the  choir  sung. 

After  the  Litany,  the  yeomen  of  the  vestry 
carried  back  the  desk  and  cushions  into  St.  Ed- 
ward's  chapel,  where  they  wedted  to  perform 
any  occasional  commands  of  his  grace  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

.   THE  SERMON. 

Then  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  (nominated  to 
the  see  of  York,)  ascended ,  to  the  pulpit,  and 
the  king  and  queen,  arising,  seated  themselves 
again  in  their  chairs,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
area,  where  they  heard  the  sermon,  the  king 
now  putting  on  again  his  velvet  cap  of  estate. 

The  sermon  was  preached  from  1st  of  Kings, 
chap.  X.  verse  9. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God  which  delighteth  in 
thee,  to  set  thee  on  the' throne  of  Israel;  because  the 
Lord  loved  Israel  for  ever ;  therefore  made  he  thee  kiug, 
to^  do  judgment  and  justice. 

The  sermon  was  printed. 

During  sermon,  the  two  bishops  who  sup- 
ported the  king,  stood  pn  each  side  of  him: 
the  lords,  who  carried  the  swords,  bore'  them 
erect,  near  the  king,  on  his  right  side ;  and  the 
lord  great  chamberlain  stood  on  the  king's  left 
hand. 

On  each  side  of  the  queen  stood  the  two 
bishops  who  supported  her,  and  the  two  great 
ladies  near  her  chair;  her  lord-ch^berlain  on 
her  right  hand,  and  her  vice-chamberlain  on 
her  left. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  sat  in  a  chair, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  bishops 
on  benches  on  the  north  side  of  the  area.  And 
near  the  archbishop  stood  garter  king  of  arms, 
with  several  of  the  king's  servants, '  who  at- 
tended to  do  service,  ^s  also  the  serjeant  and 
two  yeomen  of  the  vestry  before-mentioned,  in 
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scarlet  mantles:  on  the  same  side  near  the 
pulpit,  stood  the  lord  mayor  of  London  and  the 
master  of  the  jewel-house. ,,  And,  at  the  angles 
or  comers  of  the  thrones,  stood  the  four  gen- 
tlemen ushers  daUy  waiters,  richly  habited. 

On  the  south  side,  east  of  the  king  s  chair, 
and  nearer  to  the  akar,  stood  the  dean  and 
prebendaries  of  Westminster;  and  ©ear  them 
the  commissioners  of  the  great  waidrobe,  as 
also  the  yeomen  and  grooms  of  his  majest/s 
removing  wardrobe  in  their  scarlet  gownsi  to 
place  the  chairs,  faldstools,  ^c,  aa  occasion 
required ;  and  king  Edward's  chair,  in  which 
his  majesty  was  crowned,  was  placed  about  the 
middle  of  the  area  before  the  altar. 

In  the  lord  great  chamberlain's  seat,  being  a 
large  box  on  the  south  side  of  the  area,  between 
the  great  south-east  pillar  of  the  theatre  and 
the  next  pillar  eastward,  were  seated  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family. 

And  over  them,  in  a  large  gallery  between 
the  said  two  pillars,  ambassadors  and  foreign 
ministers,  and  strangers  of  quality.  ^ 

THE  OATH. 
Sermon  being  ended,  the  king  uncovered  his 
head,  and  the  archbishop  repaired  to  his  majesty, 
and  asked  him,  '^  Sir,  are  you  willing  to  take 
Ae  oath  usually  taken  by  your  predecessors  P' 
And  the  king  answered,  /'  I  am  willing.** 
Then  the  archbishop  ministered  these  ques- 
tions ;  to  which  the  king  (having  a  book  in  his 
hand),  answered  as  foUoweth  : 

Arclh*  Sir,  will  you  grant  and  keep,  and  by  your  oath 
confirm  to  the  people  of  £ngland,  the  law8  and  customs 
to  them  granted  by  the  kings  of  England,  your  lawful  and 
tcligioos  predecessors ;  and  namely,  the  laws,  -customs, 
uid  franchises' granted  to  the  clergy  by  the  glorious  king 
St.  Edward,  your  predecessor,  according  to  the  laws  of 


God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel  established  in  ihis 
kingdom,  and  agreeing  to  the  prerogatire  of  the  kings 
thereof,  and  the  ancient  customs  of  this  realm*  \ 

King.  I  grant,  and  proihise  to  keep  theih. 

Archh.  Sir,  will  you  keep  peace  and  godly  agreement 
entirely,  according  to  your  power,  to  the  holy  church, 
the  clergy,  and  the  people  i 

King.  I  will  keep  it 

ArcUb.  Sir^  wiU  you,  to  your  power^  cause  law,  jus- 
tice, and  discretion,  in  ^nency  4Uid  truth,  to  be  executed 
in  all  your  judgments  ? 

King.  I  will. 

'  Arehb.  Sir,  will  you  grant  to  hold  and  keep  the  rightful 
customs  wliich  the  commonalty  of  this  your  kingdom 
bave?  and  will  you  defend  and  uphold  them  to  the 
honour  of  God,  so  much  as  in  you  lieth  ? 

Xing.  I  grant,  and  promise  so  to  do. 

Then  the  petition  or  request  of  the  bishops 
to  the  king  was  read  by  one  of  that  sacred 
order  with  a  clear  voice,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest  standing  by ; 

Our  lord  and  king,  we  beseech  you  to  pardon  us, 
and  to  grant  and  preserve  unto  us,'and  the  churches 
committed  to  our  charge,  all  (Canonical  privileges,  and 
due  law  and  justice  ;  and  that  you  will  protect  and  defend 
us,  as  every  good  king  in  his  kingdom  ought  to  be  pro- 
tector and  defender  of  the  bishops  and  churches  under 
their  government.  ' 

The  king  answered. 

With  a  willing  and  devout  heart,  I  prgmise  and  grant 
you  my  pardon  ;  and  that  I  will  preserve  and  maintsun  to 
you,  and  the  churches  committed  td  your  charge,  all 
canonical  privileges,  and  due  law  and  justice  :  and  that  I 
will  be  your  protector  and  defender  to  my  power,  by  the 
assistance  bi  God,  as  every  good  king  in  his  kingdom 
ought  in  right  to  protect  and  defend  the  bisliops  and 
churches  under  their  government. 

The  declaration  against  transubstantiation 
and  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was 
also  read  by  the  archbishop,  and  repeated  by 
his  majesty,  who  afterwards  signed  the  same. 


*  I  am  well  aware  that  this  promise  of  the  king  to  keep  the  laws,  j-c,  granted  to  the  clergy  by  Edward,  has  been 
questioned  in  regard  to  its  authenticity ;  but,  although  it  may  not  harmonize  with  historical  fEtdts,  yet  little  doubt  esists, 
^t  the  question  was  put  to  the  kmg  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  i/sA 
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Then  the  king  rose  from  his  chair,  and  being 
attended  by  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  and 
supported  by  the  two  bishops,  and  the  sword 

'  of  state  carried  before  him,  went  to  the  altar,. 

-and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Evangelists,  took 
the  oath  following :  **  The  things  which  I  have 
here  before  promised,  I  will  perform  aad  keep« 
So  help  me  God,  and  the  contents  6f  this  book;" 
and  then  he  kissed  the  book. 

THE  ANOINTING. 

This  being  done,  the  king  went  to  his  fald- 
stool (which  was  placed  towards  the  altar,)  and 
kneeled  thereat ;  the  queen  in  the  mean  time 
came  from  her  chair  to  her  faldstool,  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  king's,  at  which  she  also  kneeled, 
whilst  the  choirs  sung  the  anthem,  Kent  Creator, 
or,  Come,  Holy  Ghost. 

After  which  the  archbishop  said  the  following 
prayer : 

We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  Holy  Father,  Almighty 
and  Everlasting  God,  for  this  thy  servant,  king  George, 
that  as  at  first  thou  didst  bring  him  into  the  world  by  thy 
Divine  Providence,  and  through  the  flower  of  his  age 
hast  preserved  him  unto  this  present  day ;  so  thou 
wouldst  enrich  him  evermore  with  thy  bcninty,  and  fill 
him  with  grace  and  truth,  and  daily  increase  in  him  all 
goodness,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man;  that  being 
placed  in  the  throne  of  supreme  government,  assisted  by 
thy  heavenly  grac^,  and  by  thy  mercy  defended  from  all 
his  enemies,  he  may  govern  the  people  committed  to  his 
charge,  in  wealth,  peace,  and  godliness,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

After  the  collect  the  archbishop  with  a  loud 
voice  said, 

Archb.  The  Lord  be  with  you.—  Uespanse.  And  with 
thy  spirit. 

Jrchb.  lift  up  your  hearts.-— JSes^nse.  We  lift  them 
up  unto  the  Lord. 

Archb.  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  pur  Lord  God. 

lUiponse^  It  is  meet  and  right  so^  to  do. 
'  Jtfckb.  It  18  very  meet,  right,  and  pur  bounden  duty, 
that  we  should  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  give  thanks 


unto  thee,  O  Lord,  Holy  Father,  Almighty  Everlasting 
God,  the  exalt^r  of  the  humble,  and  the  strength  of  thy 
chosen,  who,  by  the  anointing  with  oil^  didst  make  and 
consecrate  kings,  ^c.  ^ 

This  preface  being  ^nded,  the  choirs  sung 
the  well-known  coronation  anthem,  Zadok  the 
Priest,  composed  by  Handel ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, the  king  rose  from  his  devotions,  and  went 
to  the  altar,  supported  as  before,  and  attended 
by  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  who  disrobed 
his  mistjesty  of  his  mantle  and  surcoat  of  crim- 
son velvet,  which  were  carried  immediately 
into  the  king's  traverse  in  St.  Edward's  chapel ; 
and  king  Edward's  chair,  with  a  footstool  before 
it,  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  area  or 
sacrarium,  before  the  altar,  and  being  covered 
over  with  cloth  of  gold,  his  majesty  seated 
himself  in  it. 

Then  four  knights  of  the  garter,  appointed  by 
his  majesty,  held  a  pall  or  pallet  of  cloth  of  gold 
over  the '  king,  during  the  whole  ceremony  of 
the  anointing;  and  the  several  places  of  his 
majesty's  habit  for  the  anointing,  which  were 
closed  with  ribands,  being  first  opened  by 
the  archbishop,  the  ampul,  ^with  th^  oil  and 
spoon,  were  brought  from  the  altar  by  the 
dean  of  Westminster,  who  poured  the  holy  oil 
into  the  spopn,  wherewith  the  archbishop 
anointed  the  king,  in  form  of  a  cross : 

1.  On  the  palms  of  his  majesty's  hands, 
saying,  *'  Be  these  hands  anointed  with  holy 
oil." 

2.  On  the  breast,  saying,  "  Be  this  breast 
anointed,"  ^c. 

3.  On  both  shoulders,  and  between  the 
shoulders,  saying,  "  Be  these  shoulders  anoint- 
ed," ^c. 

4.  On  the  bowings  of  both  his  arms,  saying, 
"  Be  these  arms  anointed,",  S^c. 

Lastly,  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  saying, 
''  Be  this  head  anointed  with  holy  oil^  as  kings 


and  prophets  were  anointed/ and  as  Solomon 

was  anointed  king."  ^c.  * 

Then  the  dean  of  Westminster  laid  the  ampul 
and  spoon  again  upon  the  altar,  and  the  arch- 
bishop plating  himself  on  the  north  side  thereof, 
said  this  prayer,  the  king  kneeling  at  his 
footstool : 

God,  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who 
was  anointed  by  his  Father  with  die  oil  of  gladness,  ^c. 

This  prayer  being  ended,  the  king  rose  and 
sat  down  in  the  chair,  and  the  dean  of  West- 
minster having  first  dried  all  the  places  anointed, 
save  the  head  and  the  hands,  with  fine  cotton- 
wool, delivered  to  him  by  the  lord  great  cham- 
berlain, closed  again  the  places  that  were 
opened  in  his  garments. 

Then  a  shallow  coif  of  lawn  was  by  the  lord 
great  chamberlain  delivered  to  the  archbishop, 
and  by  him  put  upon  the  king's  head,  and  the 
Unen  gloves  (part  of  the  regalia)  were  put  upon 
his  hands,  because  of  the  anointing ;  and,  in 
the  meantime  the  anthem  psalm  Ixxiv.  verse  9, 
and  psalm  xviii»  verse  51,  "  Behold,  O  Qod! 
our  defender;  and  look  upon  the  face  of  thine 
anointed*  Great  prosperity  givest  thou  unto 
the  king,  and  wilt  show  lovii%-kindness  to  thine 
anointed  for  evermore*    Hallelujah  V^ 


THE  INVESTING. 

The  anthem  being  ended,  the  dean  of  West- 
minster brought  firom  the  altar  the  Cotdbkm  Sin" 
dams,  (or  fine  white  cambric  surplice  without 
sleeves,)  which  he  put  upon  the  king)  standing 
before  his  chair ;  the  archbishop  saying  this 
prayer  or  benediction : 

O  God,  the  king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  by  whom 
kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice,  vouchsafe,  with 
diine  especial  favour  and  grace,  to  bless  this  thy  servant 
George  our  king,  ^c. 

Then  the  dean  of  Westminster  brought  from 
the  altar  the'fiiu|per(unjca,  surcoat,  or  close  pall 
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of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  girdle  of  the  same,  to 
which  the  sword  was  after  fastened,  and  arrayed 
the  king  therewith. 

>  Then  the  tissue,  hose,  and  buskins,  and  the 
sandals  of  cloth  of  gold,  were,  by  the  dean, 
put  upon  the  king,  his  majesty  sitting  down. 

After  this,  thcf  dean  of  Westminster  brought 
the  spurs  from  the  altar,  and  delivered  diem 
to  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  who,  kneeling 
down,  seemingly  put  them  on  the  king's  heels, 
but  indeed  only  touches  the  king's  heels  thercr 
with,  and  forthwith  took  them  off  again,  that 
his  majesty  might  not  be  incumbered  with  them, 
by  reason  of  the  leiigth  of  his  robes ;  and  re- 
delivering them  to  the  dean  of  Westminster, 
they  were  by  him  laid  upon  the  altar. 

Then  the  nobleman  who  bore  the  sword  of 
state  in  the  procession,  in  lieu  thereof  delivered 
a  sword  in  a  scabbard  of  purple  velvet,  to  the 
archbishop,  who  laying  it  on  the  altar;  said  the 
following  prayer : 

Hear  our  prayers,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  and  by 
the  right-hand  of  thy  majesty,  vouchsafe  to  bless  and 
sanctify  this  thy  servant,  George  our  king,  who  is  now 
to  be  girt  with  this  sword,  bic. 

The  prayer  ended,  the  archbishop,  assisted 
by  other  bishops,  delivered  the  sword  into  the 
king's  hands,  saying,  "  Receive  this  kingly 
sword,  delivered  unto  thee  by  the  hands  of  Ihe 
bishops,"  ^c. 

And  the  king  standing  up,  delivered  it  to  the 
lord  great  chamberlain,  who  girded  his  majesty 
therewith;  whereupcn  the  king  sitting  down 
again,  the  archbishop  said,  «  Remember  of 
whom  the  Psalmist  did  prophesy,  when  he  said, 
gird  thee  with  thy  sword  upoa  thy  thigh,  O 
thou  most  mighty,''  ^c. 

Then  the  king  arising,  the  dean  of  Westmin- 
ster took  the  armil  from  the  master  of  the  great 
wardrobe,  and  put  it  about  his  majesty's  neck, 
and  tied  it  to  the  bowings  of  his  arms  above 
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an4  below  the  elbows,  the  archbiShop  saying, 
"  Receive  this  armil,  as  a  token  of  the  Divine 
mercy  embracing  thee  on  every  side/'  ^c. 

Lastly,  the  mantle,  or  open  pall  of  cloth  of 
gold  and  purple  brocade,  lined  with  red  taflfata, 
was  delivered  by  the  same  gentleman  to  the 
dean  of  Westminster,  who  put  it  upon  the  king 
standing :  and  his  majesty  being  invested  there- 
with, sat  down,  while  the  dean  of  Westminster 
was  bringing  the  orb  with  the  cross,  from  the 
altar,  which  was  delivered  into  the  king's  right 
hanli  by  the  archbishop,  sa3ring,  '*  Receive  this 
imperial  pall  and  orb,  and  remember  that  the 
whole  world  is  subject  to  the  power  and  empire 
of  God,**  ^c. 
^     '  THE  CROWNING. 

The  king  being  thus  invested,  the  archbishop, 
standing  before  the  altar,  took  St.  Edward's 
crown  into  his  hands,  and  laying  it  before  him 
again  upon  the  altar,  said  this  prayer,  the  king 
kneeling  at  his  footstool : 

O  God,  the  crown  of  the  feithful,  bless,  we  beseech 
thee,  and  sanctify,  S^c» 

Then  the  king  sat  down  again  in  king  Ed- 
ward's  chair,  and  the  archbishop  coming  from 
the  altar  with  the  crown  between  his  hands,  as- 
sisted by  the  dean  of  Westminster,  and  other 
bishops,  reverently  put  it  upon  the  king's  head. 

At  which,  the  trumpets  sounded  a  point .  of 
war  ;  the  drums,  which  were  without,  beat  a 
charge,  and  the  people,  with  loud  and  repeated 
shouts,  cried,  "  God  save  the  king  1" 

And  a  signal  being  given  from  the  battlements 
of  tbe  north-cross  of  the  chxirch,  by  two  gun- 
ners, one  of  them  took  his  station  on  the  inner 
roof  over  the  area,  to  observe  the  «xact  minute 
of  his  majesty's  crovraing,  and  thereupon,  has- 
tening to  the  battlements,  commanded  his  com- 
panion (there  placed)  to  fire  a  musquet,  and 
light  a  port-fire.  Upon  which,  the  great  guns 
in  St  James's  park  were  fired;  and  upon  the 


sanie  sign  the  ordnance  of  the  tower  were  dis- 
charged. 

The  noiae  and  acclamation  ceasing,  the  arch- 
bishop went  on,    saying  these  two  prayers, 

standing  before  the  king : 
/■ 

1.  God  crown  thee  with  a  crown  of  fortitude  and 
honour,  of  righteousness  and  glory,  Sfc. 

£.  O  eternal  God,  King  of  lungs,  fountain  of  all 
authority  and  power,  bless,  we  beseech  thee,  this,  thj 
servant,  who,  in  lowly  devotion,  boweth  his  head  unto 
tliy  Divine  Majesty,  .^c. 

At  which  words  the  king  bowed  his  head. 

Then  the  archbishop  read  the  Cortfortare, 
'*  Be  strong,  and  of  good  .courage,  observe  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  walk  in  his  ways  ; 
and  the  Almighty  God  strengthen  thee,*'  ^c. 

After  which,  the  sixth  anthem,  Psalm  cxlvii. 
verse  12 ;  Isaiah  xxxiii.  verse  7 ;  Psalm  xxi. 
verse  23,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem,'*  was 
sung  by  the  chcnrs. 

While  J:he  anthem  was  singing,  the  king  de- 
livered the  orb  to  the  dean  of  Westminster,  who 
laid  it  again  upon  the  altar :  and  then  his  ma- 
jesty, rising  up,  went  from  his  chair  to  the  altar> 
where  his  sword  was  ungirt,  and  offered  by  his 
majesty  in  the  scabbard,  but  vras  immediately 
redeemed  (by  the .  king's  appointment),  for  an 
hundred  shillings ;  and  the  nobleman  redeem- 
ing it,  drew  it  out,  and  so  bore  it  naked  before 
the  king,  during  the  rest  of  the  solemnity. 

The  andiem  being  stmg,  all  the  peers  put  on 
their  coronets. 

The  two  persons  representing  the  dukes  of 
Normandy  and  Aquitain,  put  on  their  caps  of 
efiftate. 

And  the  kings  of  arms  put  on  their  coronets. 

But  the  most  splendid  part  of  this  scene, 
arose  from  rhe  appearance  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Bath,  whose  caps  were  adorned  with  large 
plumes  of  white,  which  produced  a  fine  chi- 
valrous appearance. 
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THE  INVESTlTU^vE  PER  ANNULUM   ET 

BACULUM. 

The  king  returniog  from  the  altar,  and  having 
seated  himself  again  in  his  chair,  the  master 
of  the  jewel-house  delivered  the  king's  ring  (in 
which  a  table  ruby  is  enchased,  and  on  that  St. 
George*s  cross  engraven)  to  the  archbishop  ; 
and  the  king  drawing  off  his  linen  glove,  the 
archbishop  put  it  on  the  fourth  finger  of  his  ma- 
jesty's right  hand,  saying,  "  Receive  the  ring 
of  kingly  dignity,  and  the  seal  of  catholic  faith ; 
that  as  thou  art  this  day  consecrated  head  and 
prince  of  this  kingdom  and  people/'  ^c. 

Then,  according  to  anqient  ctistom,  the  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Worksop  in  Nottinghamshire, 
presented  his  majesty  with  a  rich  glove,  which 
the  king  put  on  his  right  hand,  imhiediately 
before  he  received  the  sceptre ;  and  his  majesty 
ftill  sitting  in  his  chair,  the  archbishop  took  the 
sceptre  with  the  cross,  and  put  it  into  the  king's 
right  hand,  saying,  "  Receive  the  sceptre,  the 
ensign  of  kingly  power  and  justice." 

Whereupon  the  lord  of  the  manor  before- 
mentioned,  supported  the  king's  right  arm,  or 
held  the  said  sceptre  for  his  majesty,  as  occa- 
sion required. 

After  which  the  archbishop  delivered  the  rod 
or  sceptre  with  the  dove,  into  the  king's  left 
hand,  saying,  "  Receive  the  rod  of  equity  and 
mercy ;  and  God,  from  whom  all  holy  desires, 
all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed, 
look  doMm  graciously  upon  thee ;  direct  and 
assist  thee  in  the  administration  of  that  dignity 
which  he  hath  given  thee,"  ^c. 

THE  SECOND  OBLATION  AND  BENE- 

DICTION. 

The  king  having  been  anointed,  invested,  and 
crowned ;  and  having  received  all  his  royal  orna- 
ments, went  towards  the  altar,  holding  both  the 

> 

sceptre^  in  his  hands,  and,  kneeling  there  upon 

the  steps,  put  ofif  his  crown,  and  delivered  the 
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sceptre  with  the  cross,  and  the  sceptre  with  the 
dove,  into  the  hands  of  two  noblemen,  to  be 
held  by  them,  whilst  he  made  his  second  obla- 
tion, which  was  a  mark  weight  of  gold  {viz., 
eight  ounces  troy)  deliverec  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  household  to  the  lord  great  chamberlain  of 
England,  and  by  him  to  the  king,  and  received 
by  the  archbishop  into  the  basin,  and  by  him 
reverently  laid  upon  the.  altar. 

Whereupon  the  king,  still  kneeling,  and  taking 
again  the  sceptres  into  his  hands,  the  archbishop 
blessed  the  king  and  people. 

Afte/t  which,  the  king  rose  and  put  on  his 
crown ;  and,  being  attended  as  before,  went 
again  to  king  Edward  s  chair,  and  sat  down  in 
it,  and  there  vouchsafed  to  kiss  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  assisting  at  his  coronation,  as  they^ 
kneeled  before  him,  one  after  another. 

This  done,  the  choirs  began  to  sing  the  7th 
anthem,  **  Te  Deum  laudamus,'*  ^c. 

At  the  beginning  whereof,  the  king,  having 
the  four  swords  carried  before  him,  and  being 
attended  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
the  great  officers,  turning  to  the  right  hand, 
went  up  to  the  theatre,  whereon  the  throne  was 
placed,  and  reposed  himself  in  his  chair  of  state, 
on  the  east-side  of  the  theatre,  below  liis  throne, 
where  his  majesty  sat  at  his  coming  into  the 
choir.  ^ 

THE  ENTHRONING  AND  HOMAGE.  ^ 
Te  Deum  being  ended,  the  king  ascended  the 
throne,  being  lifted  up  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops^  and  other  peers  of  the  kingdom,  who, 
with  the  noblemen  that  bore  the  swords  before 
him,  stood  about  the  throne  and  steps. 

The  king  being  seated  in,  his  throne,  the  arch- 
bishop, standing  before  him,  said  this  exhor- 
tation. 

Stand  firm,  and  hold  fast  from  hencefortli  that  place  of 
royal  dignity,  vfhereoi  thou  art  the  lawful  and  undoubted 
heir,  by  succession  from  thy  forefathers,  Sfc. 
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The  exhortation  being  ended,  all  the  peers 
then  present  did  their  homage  to  the  king,  as 
folio weth  : 

First  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  kneeling 
before  his  majesty's  knees,  the  other  bishops 
doing  the  same  behind  and  about  him,  did  him 
homage,  saying, 

I  {Thomas)  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  will  be  faithful 
and  true,  and  faith  and  truth  will  bear  unto  you,  our. so- 
vereign lord,  and  your  heirs,  kings  of  Great  Britain  : 
and  I  will  do,  and  truly  acknowledge  the  service  of  the 
land,  which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  as  in  right  of  the 
caurch.        So  help  me  God. 

Then  rising,  he  kissed  the  king's  left  cheek. 
After  him  the  rest  of  the  bishops  present  did 
the  like,  and  retired. 

Then  the  first  duke,  having  in  his  hand  the 
words  of  homage,  in  the  behalf  of  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  dukes,  kneeled  down,  and  said 
as  follows : 

I ..-_  duke  of  -*— ,  do  become  your  liege  man  of 
Kfe  and  limb,  and  of  earthly  worship :  and  faith  and 
truth  I  will  bear  unto  you  to  live  and  die  against  all  man- 
ner of  folks*        So  help  me  God* 

In  like  manner,  the  first  marquis  did  homage 
for  himself  and  the  rest.  And  so  did  the  pre- 
mier earl  for  the  other  earls,  the  first  viscount 
for  the  viscounts,  and  the  first  baron  for  the 
barons. 

After  which,  the  dukes,  and  the  other  orders 
of  the  nobility  respectively,  re-ascended,  and 
taking  off  their  coronets,  touched  the  crown 
upon  the  king's  head,  promising  by  that  cere- 
mony, to  support  it  with  all  their  power  ;  and, 
kissing  the  king's  left  cheek,  were^  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  abundant  grace,  severally  kissed  by  him 
at  the  same  time,  and  so  descended. 

During  the  solemnity  of  the  homage,  the 
treasurer  of  his  majesty's  household,  attended 
by  Garter  and  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  threw 
amongst  the  people,  from  the  south,  west,  and 
north  sides  of  the  theatre,  medals  of  gold  and 


silver,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  as  thefr 
majesties'  princely  donative  or  largess ;  which  he 
continued  to  do  till  after  the  queen  was  crowned. 

The  medals  of  the  queen  had  on  one  side  a 
half  length  of  her  majesty,  and  in  the  exergue 
this  inscription,  Charlotte,  D.  G.  M.  Fr.  zt 
HiBER.  Regina.  On  the  other  side  her  majesty 
at  full  length,  with  a  seraph  placing  a  crown  on 
her  head  ;  and  these  words  in  the  Qujesitum 
Meritis,  "  By  merit  obtained." 

In  the  mean  time  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel 
royal,  with  the  instrumental  music,  and  the 
choir  of  Westminster,  sung  and  played  together 
the  anthem,  *'  The  Lord  is  arisen,'^  ^c,  as  a 
solemn  conclusion  of  the  king's  part  of  the  coro- 
nation. 

At  the  end  of  which,  the  trumpets  sounded 
and  the  drums  beat,  and  all  the  people  shouted, 
crying  out,  "  God  save  the  king ! " 

THE  ANOINTING,   CROWNING,   AND  EN- 
THRONING OF  THE  QUEEN. 

The  anthem  being  ended,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  went  to  the  altar ;  and  the  queen 
rose  from  her  chair,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  area,  where  she  had  reposed  herself  during 
the  time  the  king  was  anointed,  crowned,  and 
enthronized ;  and,  being  supported  by  two 
bishops,  went  towards  the  altar,  attended  by 
the  ladies  who  bore  her  majesty's  train,  toge- 
ther with  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  ^c, 
and  kneeled  down  at  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
the  carpets  and  cushions  being  spread  and  laid 
there  for  het,  in  the  like  manner  as  they  had 
been  before  for  the  king. 

Then  the  archbishop,  being  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar,  said  this  prayer: 

Almighty  and.  everlastiDg  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
goodness,  give  ear,  vre  beseech  thee,  to  our  prayers,  and 
multiply  thy  blessings  upon  this,  thy  servant,  whom,  in 
thy  name,  with  all  bumble  devotion,  we  consecrate  our 
queen^4r^.',    '  '. 
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This  done,  the  queen  rose,  and  went  to  thf)  | 
faldstool,  at  which  she  was  to  be  anointed  and 
crowned,  placed  between  king  Edward's  chair 
and  the  steps  of  the  altar,  where  the  groom  of 
the  stole  to  her  majesty  (with  the  two  ladies 
of  the  bed-chamber,  assisted  by  the  queen's 
women),  took  off  her  rich  circle  or  coronet. 
^  Then  the  queen  kneeled  down,  and  the  arch- 
bishop poured  the  holy  oil  on  the  crown  of  her 
head,  in  form  of  a  cross,  using  these  words : 

In  the  name  of  tlie  Father,  the  Son^  and  the  Hoi; 
Ghost,  let  the  anoii^ting  of  this  oil  increase  thine  ho- 
nour, ^c. 

After  which,  the  same  ladies  opened  her  ap- 
parel for  the  anointing  her  majesty  on  the 
breast,  which  the  archbishop  also  performed, 
pouring  on  the  holy  oil  in  form  of  a  cross,  and 
using  the  same  words,  xAz. : 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  ^c. 

After  this,  the  archbishop  said  this  prayer : 

*  Alnaighty  and  everlasting  God,  we  beseech  thee,  of 
tby  abmidant  goodness,  pour  out  the  spirit  of  thy  grace 
and  blessing  upon  this  thy  servant  queen  Charlotte,  ^c. 

Then  the  ladies  (having  first  dried  the  place 
anointed  with  fine  cotton  wool),  closed  the 
queen^s  robes  at  her  breast,  and  after  put 
a  linen  coif  upon  her  head,  because  of  the 
anointing* 

Which  done,  the  archbishop  put  the  ring 
(which  he  received  from  the  master  of  the 
jewel-house)  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  queen's 
right  band,  saying, ''  Receive  this  ring,  the  seal 
of  a  sincere  faith,  ^c. 

Then  the  archbishop  took  the  crown  in  his 
bands  from  off  the  altar,  and  reverently  set  it 
on  ^e  queen's  head^  saying,  ''  Receive  the 
crown  of  glory,  honour,  and  joy ;  and  God,  the 
crown  of  the  faithful,  who,  by  our  episcopal 
liands  (though  most  unworthy)  hath  this  day 


set  a  crown  of  pure  gold  upon  thy  he&d,  en- 
rich,*' ^c. 

The  queen  being  crowned,  all  the  peeresses 
present  put  on  their  coronets;  and  then  the 
archbishop  put  the  sceptre  with  the  cross  into 
her  majesty's  right  hand,  and  the  ivory  rod 
with  the  dove  into  her  left,  and  said  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

O  Lord,  the  fountain  of  all  good  things,  and  the  giver 
of  all  perfection ;  grant  unto  this  thy  servant  Charlotte, 
our  queen,  bit. 

The  queen  being  thus  anointed  and  crowned, 
and  having  received  all  her  royal  ornaments, 
the  choirs  sung  an  antheni  from  Psalm  xiv. 
verses  1»,  10,  14,  16,  16.;  Psalm  xiv.  verses  11 
and  17;  Psalm  cxlvii.  verse  12;  Isaiah  xlix. 
verse  23. 

As  soon  as  the  anthem  begun,  the  queen 
rose  from  her  faldstool ;  and,  being  supported 
by  the  two  bishops,  and  her  train  borne,  and 
attended  as  before,  went  up  to  the  theatre; 
and  as  she  approached  towards  the  king,  bowed 
hdrself  reverently  to  his  majesty  sitting  upon 
his  throne ;  ^nd  so  was  conducted  to  her  own 
throne  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king,  where  she 
reposed  herself  till  the  anthem  was  ended. 

After  which,  the  archbishop  pronounced  the 
benediction,  viz.,  '*  The  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,'*  ^c. 

The  awfolness  of  the  ceremony  of  their  ma- 
jesties' receiving  the  sacrament  was  heightened 
to  a  most  impressive  degree  by  the  conduct  of 
the  king,  who  whispered  the  archbishop,  and 
asked  whether  it  was  not  customary  to  lay 
aside  the  crown  on  such  an  occasion.  His 
grace,  surprised  at  the  question,  which  he  could' 
not  solve,  turned  to  bishop  Pearce,  who  knew 
no  more  than  himself;  when  his  majesty,  con- 
cluding that  humility  best  became  such  an  act 
of  devotion,  took  off  his  crown,  and  put  it 
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down  during  the    administration  of  the  sa- 
crament. 

THE  MANNER  OF  THEIR  MAJESTIES'  RE- 
TURN  TO  WESTMINSTER-HALL. 

The  ceremony  of  their  majesties'  coronation 
being  thus  performed,  the  king  rose,  having  the 
crown  on  his  head,  and  both  the  sceptres  in  his 
hands ;  and  being  attended  by  the  great  officers, 
and  the  lords  who  carried  the  four  swords, 
and  the  other  lords  who  carried  St.  Edward's 
staff,  the  spurs,  and  orb,  having  again  received 
them  from  off  the  high  altar,  and  bearing  them 
before'  his  majesty,  the  king  descended  from 
'  the  theatre,  and  passed  through  the  door  on 
the  south  side  of  the  high  altar,  into  St.  Ed* 
ward's  chapel,  and  came  before  the  altar,  at 
the  head  of  St.  Edward's  shrine  or  tomb,  where 
the  regalia  before  mentioned,  viz.,  the  staff, 
spurs,  and  orb,  were  delivered  to  the  dean  of 
Westminster,  who  laid  them  on  the  altar. 

The  queen  also,  descending  from  the  theatre 
at  the  same  time  with  the  king,  passed  by  th^ 
high  altar,  through  the  door  On  the  north  side 
thereof,  into  St.  Edward's  chapel,  having  her 
crown  on  her  head,  and  her  sceptre  and  ivory 
rod  in  her  hands  (attended  as  before,)  and 
repaired  also  to  the  altar  in  the  said  chapel. 

Then  the  king  delivered  the  two  sceptres  to 
the  archbishop,  who  laid  them  upon  the  altar  ; 
and  his  majesty  taking  off  his  crown,  delivered 
it  also  to  the  archbishop,  who  placed  it  upon 
the  said  altar. 

The  queen  also  delivered  her  two  sceptres 
to  the  archbishop ;  and  taking  off  her  crown, 
delivered  it  likewise  to  him;  all  which  he 
placed  upon  the  altar. 

This  done,  the  king  withdrew  into  his  tra- 
verse, at  the  west  end  of  the  said  chapel,  where 
he  sat  down  in  his  chair,  and  was  disrobed  by 
the  lord  great  chamberlain  of  the  robes  called 


St.  Edward's,  which  were  delivered  to  the  dean 
of  Westminster,  who  laid  them  upon  the  altar 
before-mentioned. 

The  queen  likewise  retired  to  her  traverse  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  king's,  and  there  reposed 
herself  until  the  king  was  revested. 

The  king  was  then  arrayed,  by  the  lord  great 
chamberlain,  in  his  royal  robes  of  purple  velvet, 
furred  with  ermine.  And  the  king  and  queen 
coming  before  St.  Edward's  altar,  the  arch- 
bishop (being  still  revested  as  before)  put  twc\ 
other  imperial  crowns  upon  their  majesties' 
heads,  with  caps  of  purple  velvet,  viz.,  the  crown 
of  state  upon  the  king's  head,  and  a  rich  crown 
upon  the  queen'sj  which  their  majesties  conti- 
nued to  wear  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  archbishop  also  put  into  the  king's  right 
hand  the  sceptre  with  the  cross,  and  into"  his 
left  hand  the  orb  or  globe  with  the  cross ;  ^nd 
into  the  queen's  right  hand  her  sceptre  with  the 
cross,  and  into  her  left  hand  the  ivory  rod  with 
the  dove;  which  done,  the  archbishop  and 
bishops  divested  themselves  of  their  copes,  and 
left  them  there,  proceeding  in  their  rochets,  or 
usual  habit. 

Then  the  queen,  having  her  crown  on  her 
head,  and  the  sceptre  and  ivory  rod  in  her 
hands,  and  being  supported  and  attended,  and 
her  train  borne  as  before,  proceeded  from  St. 
Edward's  chapel  over  the  theatre,  by  the  north 
side  of  her  throne,  and  so  through  the  choir,  in 
the  same  manner  as  she  came  to  the  church 
(saving  that  the  lords  who  bore  her  regalia 
thither,  did  not  go  now  immediately  before  her, 
but  repaired  to  their  respective  places  in  the 
procession,  according  to  their  several^degrees,) 
and  was  again  received  under  her  canopy  by 
the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  attended 
without  the  door  of  the  choir  for  that  purpose^ 

The  king  likewise,  having  the  four  swords, 
and  the  sceptre  with  the  dove  borne  before 
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him,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  and  in  his 
hands  the  sceptre  with  the  cross  and  the  orb,  a 
noble  lord  suppcnrting  his  right  arm,  proceeded 
out  of  St.  Edward's  chapel,  assisted  and 
attended,  and  his  train  borne  as  before,  and 
passed  over  the  theatre  by  the  south  side  of 
his  throne,  and  so  through  the  choir,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  came  to  the  church,  (saving 
liiat  the  lords,  who,  in  the  former  procession 
carried  any  of  the  regalia,  which  were  now  left 
behind  in  St  Edward's  chapel,  (as  the  spur  and 
BtafT,)  or  which  his  majesty  did  now  bear  him- 
self, (as  .the  orb,  and  sceptre  with  the  cross,) 
went  now  in  their  respective  places  in  the  pro- 
cession, according  to  their  several  d^rees,) 
and  was  received  in  like  manner  under  his 
canopy  by  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  at 
the  choir  door. 

Thus  this  most  glorious  and  splendid  assem- 
bly proceeded  down  the  body  of  the  church, 
through  the  great  west  door,  and  so  returned.  t<) . 
Westminster-hall  by  the  same  way  it  came ; 
the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitain  wearing 
their  caps  of  estate^  the  peers  and  peeresses 
their  coronets,  *  the  bishops  their  oaps,  and  the 
kings  of  arms  their  coiDnetli. 

All  the  way  from  the  church  to  the  hall,  the 
drums  beat,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  vast 
multitude  of  beholders  filled  the  air  with  loud 
acclamations  and  shouts* 

While  the  office  of  coronation  was  performing 
in  ^  churok,  the  table  whereat  their  majesties 
were  to  dine  in  Westminster-hall  was  covered 
by  the  Serjeant  and  gentlemen  of  the  ewry : 
then  tSae  officers  of  the  pantry  set  the  king's 
salt  of  state  and  cadinet  oa  the  table,  and  another 
cadinet  for  the  queen* 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  usual 
bills  of  fare  on  this  great  occasion,  because  they 
vary  according  to  the  season ;  only  observing, 
that  there  are  usually  tables  on  each  side  of  the 
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hall,  besides  that  of  their  majesties ;  the  first 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hall  was  for  the  dukes 
of  Normandy  and  Aquitain,  the  four  great  of- 
ficers, the  dukes,  duchesses,  and  others  of  the 
principal  nobility .-«-The  second  of  the  same  side 
for  earls  and  others  of  the  principal  nobility. — 
The  third  for  the  barons  and  hardnesses. 

The  first  table  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall  was 
for  the .  archbishops,  bishops,  barons  of .  the 
cinque  ports,  judges,  th^  king  s  ancieni  serjeant, 
attorney  and  solicitor  general. — The  second  for 
the  king's  seijeants  at  taw,  masters  in  chandery, 
six  cleilcs,  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don.— ^And  the  third  for  the. kings  of  arms, 
tkeralds^  and  pursuivants. — On  all  these  seven 
tables,  no  less  than  1,445  dtehes  of  the  most 
delicious  and  rich  vitods  were  perved  up.  | 

The  noble  and  illustrious  personages  Who 
made  up  this  grand  assembly,  being  seated  wiilh 
great  ceremony  at  their  respective  tables^  as 
above,  and  dinner  being  ready,  his  majesty, 
with  his  crown  on  his  head,  and  the  sceptre 
with  the  cross,  and  the  orb  in  his  hands,  b,U 
tended  and  supported,  and  his  train  borne  as 
before,  preceded  by  the  lord  great  chamberlain, 
and  the  swords  being  also  borne  before  him, 
came  out  of  the  court  of  wards,  where  he  had 
reposed  himself  till  dinner  was  ready,  and 
seated  himself  in  his  chair  of  state,  at  the 
table. 

Immediately  after,  the  queen  with  her  crown 
on  her  head,  and  the  sceptre  and  ivory  rod 
in  her  hands,  preceded  by  the  vice-chamberlain 
and  lord  chamberiain,  and  her  train  borne  as 
before,  and  followed  by  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber; and  her  majesty's  women,  came  forth 
from  her  retirement  through  the  court  of  wards,  ^ 
and  seated  herself  also  in  her  chair  of  state  at 
the  table,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king. 

Then  the  first  course  of  hot  meat  was  served  up 
to  their  majesty's  table  in  the  manner  following. 

K 
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The  lords  of  the  sewer  go  to  the  dresser  of  the 
kitchen,  and  the  master  of  the  horse,  who  oflGi- 
ciates  that  day  as  serjeant  of  the  silver'^scuUery, 
calls  for  a  dish  of  meat,  wipes  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  also  the  cover  within  and  with- 
out, takes  assay  of  it,  and  covers  it ;  and  then 
it  is  conveyed  to  their  majesties'  table  with  the 
following  ceremony : 

Furst,  two  clerks  comptrollers,  in  velvet 
gowns  trimmed  very  rich  with  black  silk  and 
gold-lace  buttons,  and  black  velvet  caps  in  their 

« 

hands,  raised  in  the,  head.  * 

Two  clerks  of  the  green-cloth,  in  the  same 
habit  as  before. 

The  masters  of  the  household.    The  cofferer. 

Six  Serjeants  at  arms,  with  tbeit  maces  on 
their  shoulders,  two  a-breast. 

Three  great  officers,  in  their  robes  of  estate, 
and  their  coronets  on  their  heads,  mounted  on 
fine  horses,  richly  trapped,  wt.  .* 

The  earl  marshal,  with  the  marshal's  staff  of  gdd,  enamelled 

at  the  ends  with,  black. 

•The  iGid  high  steward  with  his  white  staff. 

The  lord  high  constable,  with  the  constable's  ^taff. 

SiK  Serjeants  at  arms  more,  with  their  maces  on  their 

shoulders,  two'  a-foreast 

The  comptroller  of  his  majesty's  household ;  the  treasurer  of 

his  migesly*s  household ;  the  assistant  to  the  queen*s 

sewer ;  her  majesty's  sewer ;  the  asMstant  to 

the  king's  sewer;  his  miyesty's  sewer. 

« 

Then  thirty-two  dishes  of  hot  meat,  brought 
up  by  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  bareheaded ; 
after  which,  a  supply  of  several  dishes  mwe 
of  hot  meat  is  brought  by  private  gentlemen. 
Then  follows  the  mess  of  pottage,  or  gruel, 
called  DUUgrout^,  prepared  by  the  king's  mas- 
ter'-cook,  and  brought  up  to  the  table  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Addington  kt  Surrey. 


Two  clerks  of  the  kitchen  in  blaok  figured  sattin  gowns, 
and  black  velvet  caps  in  their  hanou 

Dinner  being  placed  on  the  table  by  the 
king  and  queen's  carvers,  \i^ith  the  help  of  the 
earlts  sewers,  and  their  assistants,  the  loid 
great  chamberlain,  preceded  by  the  usher  of 
the  black  rod,  assisted  by  the  cup-bearer,  and 
followed  by  the  assistants  before<>mentioned, 
brought  up  the  great  basin  and  ewer  for  his 
nuijesty  to  wash:  whereupon  the  king  rpse, 
and  having  delivered  the  SQeptre  with  the  cross 
to  the  lord  appointed  for  that  putpose,  and  the 
orb  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  cup- 
bearer poured  out  the  water  upon  the  king's 
hands ;  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hoyden  in 
Essex  (having  accompanied  the  cup-bearer 
from  the  cupboard)  held  the  towel  to  the  king. 

The  like  ceremony  was  used  with  regard  to 
her  majesty's  washing. 

After  which  the  dean  of  his  majesty's  chapel 
royal,  said  grace ;  and  tiieir  majesties  sat  down 
to  dinner,  as  did  likewise  the  peers  and  peer- 
esses, at  the  tables  mentioned  before. 

On  the  king  8  right-hand  stood  the  noblemen 
who  carried  the  four  swords,  holding  then 
naked  and  erected  all  dinner-time ;  and  nearer 
the  king  stoqd  the  lords  who  held  the  orb  and 
sceptre;  and  on  his  majesty^s  left-hand,  the 
lord  great  chamber lun. 

Cn  the  queen's  left-hand  stood  her  lord  cham- 
berlain and  vice«chamberlain,  who  bore  her 
sceptre  and  ivory  rod,  delivered  over  to  them 
by  the  bishops  of  London  and -Winchester,  a 
little  before. 

Also  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wimondley  in 
Hertfordshire,  being  assisted  by  the^cup-bearer 
and  his  assistants,  went  to  the  cupboard,  and 


*  The  word  **  grout**  signifies  a  sort  of  coarse  meal,  and  the  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  the  dish  mentioned 
abore :— The  grouts  are  to  be  boiled  in  water,  according  to  the  intended  thickness ;  when  they  become  soft,  mace,  wine, 
sagar,  and  currant^  are  to  bo  added.    It  is  then  usually  served  up  in  a  bowl,  with  a  toast  laid  round  it,  cut  in  narrow 
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brought  his  majesty  the  first  cup  of  drink  in  a 
silver  bowl  gilt*  which  he  presented  to  the  king 
on  his  knee;  and  his  majesty  having  drank 
thereof,  returned  the  cup  to  him,  which  he  re- 
ceived for  his  fee. 

Before  the  second  course  was  brought  in, 
the  king^s  champion,  who  enjoyed  that  office  as 
being  lord  of,  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  in  I4n* 
colnshire;  entered  the  hall  completely  armed, 
in  one  of  his  majesty's  best  suits  of  white  ar« 
mour,  mouifted  on  a  goodly  white  horse;,  richly 
caparisoned,  in  manner  following  : 

Two  trumpets,  with  the  champion's  arms  on 
their  bamiers ;  the  serjeant  trumpet,  with  his 
mace  on  his  shoulder ;  two  Serjeants  at  arms, 
with  their  maces  on  tilieir  shoulders ;  the  cham- 
pion's two  esquires,  richly  habitedy  one  on  the 
right  hand,  with  the  champion's  lance  carried 
upright ;  the  other  on  the  left  hand,  with  his 
target,  and  the  champion's  arms  depicted  there* 
on;  the  herald  of  arms  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  containing  the  words  of  the  challenge. 

The  earl  marshal  in  his  robes  and  coronet,  on 
horseback,  with  the  marshal's  staff  in  his  hand ; 
the  champion  on  horseback,  with  a  gauntlet  in 
his  right  hand,  his  helmet  on  his  head,  adorned 
with  a  great  plume  of  feathers,  white,  blue,  and 
red ;  the  lord  high-constable  in  his  robes  and 
coronet,  and  collar  of  the  order,  on  horseback, 
with  the  constables  staff. 

Four  pages  richly  apparelled,  attendants  on 
the  chamiMon* 

The  passage  to  their  majesties*  table  being 
cleared  by  the  knight  marshal,  the  herald  at 


arms  with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  the  diam- 
pion*s  challenge  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  in 
the  words  following-: 

If  any  pereoDi  of  what  dtgree  soever,  high  or  k»w, 
shall  deny  or  gainsay,  our  sovereign  lord  king  George  IIL, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
the  faith,  jrc«,  grandson  and  next  heir  to  our  sovereign 
lord  king  George  II.,  the  last  sovereign,  deceased,  to  be 
right  heir  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  Great 
Britain,  or  that  he  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  same ;  here  is 
his  champion,  who  saith  that  he  liedi,  and  is  a  false 
traitor,  bebg  ready  in  person  to  combat  with  him ;  and 
in  this  quarrel  will  adventure  his  life  against  him,  on  what 
(}ay  soever  he  shall  be  appointed.    * 

And  ih&a  the  diampion  threw  down  his 
gauntlet ;  which  having  lain  some  small  time, 
the  herald  took  up,  and  re-delivered  it  to  the 
champion^. 

(This  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents 
in.  the  ceremony,  and  it  passed  off  exceedingly 
well ;  the  champion  acting  his  part  admirably, 
and  dashing  down  his  gauntlet  with  proud  de* 
fiance.  The  horse  which  he  rode,  was  that  on 
uriuch  Geoi^e  II.  was  mounted  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen :  its  head,  as  well  as  that  of  its  rider, 
was  adorned  with  a  large  plume  of  red,  white, 
and  blue  feathers.) 

'  Then  they  advanced  in  the  same  order  to  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  where  the  said  herald  made 
proclamation  as  before ;  and  lastly,  to  the  foot 
of  the  steps,  when  the  said  herald,  and  those 
who  preceded  him,  going  to  the  top  of  the  steps^ 
made  prodamation  a  third  time,  at  the  end 
whereof  the  champion  threw  down  his  gauntlet ; 
which,  after  some  time,  being  taken  up,  and  re- 


*  There  appears  to  have  been  what  may  be  called,  a  dressed  reheaff al  of  this  ceremony,  a  few  days  before  it  actually 
took  place.  The  following  curious  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  September  19,  1761 : — **  Last  night 
Westminster-hall  was  illuminated,  and  John  Dymocke,  Esq.  put  on  his  armour,  and  tried  a  grey  horse,  which  his  late 
majesty  rode  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  before  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  prince  Henry  Frederick,  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  earl  Talbot,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction.  There  were  also  another  grey  and  four  other  horses,  whicb 
were  walked  and  rode  several  times  up  and  down  the  hall.  Earl  Talbot  rode  one  of  them,  a  very  fine  brown  bay  horse, 
whtdi  his  lordship  proposed  to  ride,  on  the  side  of  the  champion,  at  the  coronation.** 
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delivered  to  him  by  the  herald,  he  made  a  low 
obeisance  to  his  tnajecrty :  ^y^hereirpoa  th0  cup- 
bearer, assisted  as  be  fore/brought  to  the  king 


a  gilt  bowl  of  wine,  with  d  fcover,  hid  majesty^  line 


drank  to  the  champion,  and  sent  hiiti  the  said 
bowl  by  the  cup-bearer,  accompanied  with  his 
assistants ;  which  the  champion  (having  put  on 
his  gauntlet)  received,  and  retiring^  a  little, 
drank  thereof,  and  made  his  humble  reverence 


quence  the  oeremimy  of  a  challenge  was  sup- 
pressed until  time  had  given  somewhat  of  a 
legal  title  to  the  monarchs  of  th$  Ndrmaa 


to  his  majesty;    and,  being  accompaoied  as  of  the  hall,  and  making  their  obeisance  to  his 


before,  departed  out  of  the  hall,  taking  the  said 
bowl  and  cover  with  him  as  his  fee. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  coronation 
cet^mony  so  popularly  interesting  as  the  cham- 
pion's clmilectge;  for^  it  is  a  kind  of  scenic 
exhibition  which  fixes  itself  on  tbe  mind,  and 
seems  an  undecayed  fragment  of  England's 
former  chivafaric  exercises^.  Rapin  relates, 
that  the  first  mention  of  the  king's  champion 
appearing  at  a  coronation^  was  in  1S77,  at  the 
crowning  of  king  Ri<diard  the  Second.  He, 
however,  supposes  that  the  office  was  of  math 
greater  antiquity,  since  the  theci  diampion 
claimed  it  by  virtue  of  his  manor  of  Scrivelsby, 
which  evidently  shews  that  the  duty  wa«  vested 
in  that  manor.  Philip  de  Mamigun,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  king  Henry  IIL  is  known  to  have 
be&i  the  king's  ehampion,  and  some  writes 
tnippoite  that  the.  office  existed  antecedent  to 
the  Norman  conqtest  liiey  support  this  ar- 
gument by  stating,  that  as  the  eariy  Norman 
BQvereigns  had  no  right  to  the  English  throne, 
80  they  would  not  rest  their  pretensions  on  the 
issue  of  a  single  combat,  and  that  in  conse- 


Immediately  after  which,  the  officers  of  arms 
descending  from  their  gallery.  Garter,  and  the 
two  provincial  kings  of  arms^  with  their  coronets 
on  their  heads,  followed  by  tlie  heralds  and 
pursuivants,  came  and  8t<)od  at  the  lower  end 


majesty,  proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
where  they  made  a  second  obeisance ;  and 
being  come  to  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  there 
making  a  third  obeisance,  they  ascended  the 
steps,  and,  at  the  top  thereof  Grarter  cried 
Largess  thrice,  and  (having- received  his  ma- 
jesty's largess)  proclaimed  the  king's  style  in 
latin,  as  follows : 

Serenissimi,  potentissimi,  et  ^koelleiitissiiiii  tnonarchae 
Georgii  IIL  Dei  Gratifi,  Mag&tt  Britamiae^  Fraociie^  et 
Hibeniiae  regis,  fidei  defensom. . 

Upon  which,  all  the  officers  making  their 
obeisances,  Garter  the  second  time  proclaimed 
his  majesty  s  style  in  French,  as  foUoweth : 

Da  tr^-hant,  tr^s-puisfiant,  et  trdsh-excel|ent  monarque 
George  ill.,  par  la  giface  de  Died,  roy  de  la  Gt-ande- 
Ar€tagiw>  France^  et  Irlande,  46feofeiir  de  la  foy,    . 

The  officers  of  arms  making  another  reve- 
rence, Garter  ihe  third  time,  proclaimed  the 
king's  style  in  English  as  foUoweth  : 

Of  the  most  high,  mast  mighty,  and  most  excellent 
monarch,  George  IIL,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
fitith. 


*  The  following  was  the  provision  of  arras,  4^.,  made  for  the  champion  at  the  coronation  of  king  James  M.,  on  the  2dd  of 
April,  1685: — A  complete  suit  of  white  armour,  a  pair  of  gauntlets,  a  sword  and  hanger,  a  case  of  rich  pistols,  an  oval 
shield^  with  the  champion's  arms  painted  on  it,  and  a  gilded  lanee  fringed  about  the  handles.  All  these  would  have  be- 
come the  champion's  fee,  but  that  certain  compensation  money  was  allowed  for  his  re-delivering  t^em  to  the  earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, master  of  the  armory.  There  were  also  provided  a  field-saddle  of  crimson  velvet,  wijh  breaat-plate,  and  other 
capaiisons  for  the  horse,  richly  laced  with  gold  and  silver,  a  plume  of  red,  whi^te,  and  blue  feathers,  oonsistiag  of  eighteen 
falls,  snd  a  heron's  top,  another  plume  for  the  horse's  head,  and  trumpet-bai^iers  with  the  champion's  own  arms  depicted 
npon  them. 
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After  which  they  all  made  their 
and  descending,  went  backwards  to  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  and  keeping  their  faces  towards  the 
king,  and  there  crying  Largess  thrice,  pro- 
claimed the  king^s  style  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  as  before*.  / 

And  lastly,  coming  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall  in  the  same  order,  they  again  cried  Largess ; 
and  j>roclaimed  his  majesty's  style  in  like 
manner,  and  then  repairing  tp  their  table,  sat 
down  to  dinner. 

C  0 

It  His  majesty  was  pleased,  after  ilinner,  to 
confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  John 
Bridge,  Esq.,  standard-bearer;  Owen  Jc^es, 
Esq.,  senior  gentleman  of  the  band  of  gentle- 
men pensieners ;  and  Charles  Townley,  Esq., 
Clarencieux,  king  of  arms. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  company, 
double  rows  of  tables  extended  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  halU  the  ladies  being  placed  next 
to  the  walls.  The  sight  was  most  splendid 
.from  the  galleries,  whence  many  persons  of 
quality,  like  prisoners,  exclaiming,  *'  Pray, 
remember  the  poor,"  let  down  handkerchiefs 
tied  together,  and  strings  with  «ba8kefs  sus- 
pended to  them,  earnestly  requesting  some  of 
the  good  things  below,  to  satisfy  their  craving 
appetites  after  so  long  an  abstinei^ce. 

The  entertainment  continued  till  about  ten 
o'clock,  when  their  majesties  retired ;  but  they 
were  pleased  to  Ipt  the  peeresses  go  first,  that 
they  might  not  be  incommoded  by  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd. 

Their  majesties  then  rose  from  table,  and 
received  again  their  regalia,  which  had  been 
held  near  them  all  dinner-time :  and  thus,  with 
their  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  the  orb  and 
sceptres  in  their  hand^,  and  attended^  and  their 
trains  borne  as  before,  and  the  four  sw4)rds, 
and  sceptre  with  the  dove,  being  borne  before 
his  majesty,  they  v^ithdrew  into  the  court  of 
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wards,  where  the  crowns^  orb,  and  sceptreft 
being  delivered  to  the  dean  of  IjV^estminster, 
and  master  of  the  jewel-house,  their  majesties 
departed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  came* 
thither. 

After,  which,  the  nobility,  and  all  others  who 
dined  in  Westminster-hall,  departed  severally 
to  their  respective  abodes  and  habitations. 

When  the  company  broke  up,  the  populace 
were  admitted  into  the  hall,  which  was  presently 
cleared  of  all  the  moveables  that  could  be  car- 
ried away. 

A  short  time  before  the  royal  procession  be- 
gan to  march,  proceeded  that  of  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,,  from  the 
house  of  lords,  across  Old  Palace-yard,  on  a 
platform  erected  for  that  purpose,  to  the  south 
cross  of  Westminster  Abbey.  .  She  was  con- 
ducted by  the  hand  by  his  royal  highness  prince 
William  Henry,  dressed  in  white  and  silver, 
whose  engaging  affability  and  filial  complaceuce 
gained,  in  a  moment,  the  esteem  of  all  the  spec- 
tators. Her  train,  which  was  of  silk^  was  but 
short,  and  therefore  not  borne  by  any  person : 
and  her  hair  flowed  down  her  shoulders  in 
hanging  cuds.  She  had  no  cap,  but  (Ailj  a 
circlet  of  diamonds. 

The  rest  of  the  princes  and  princesses,  her 
royal  highnesses  children,  followed  in  the  foU 
lowing  order : 

His  royal  highness  prince  Henry  Frederick, 
also  in  white  and  silver,  handing  his  sister, .  the 
princess  Louisa  Anne;  who  was  dressed  in 
a  slip  with  hanging  sleeves.    Then 

His  royal  highness  prince  Frederic  WiUiam, 
likewise  in  white  and  silver,  handing  his 
youngest  sister,  the  princess  Caroline  Matilda, 
dressed  also  in  a  slip  with  hanging  sleeves. 

Both  the  young  princessei^  had  their  hear 
combed  upwards,  which  was  contrive4  to  lie  flat 
at  the  back  of  their  heads  in  a  very  pretty  manner. 
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The  procession  was  closed  by  the  three  Ma- 
hometan ambassadors^  then  at  our  court,  in 
the  proper  dresses  of  their  country,  having  jtheir 
turbans,  of  fine  muslin,  on  their  heads,  and  long 
gowns  of  flowered  and  laced  silk;  their  scabbards 
were  crimson,  and  in  each  of  them  were  en- 
closed a  dagger  and  a  poinard.  They  carried 
ne  sabres,  nor  had  any  thing  about  their  necks. 

As  this  procession  was  preceded  only  by  a 
drum,  it  did  not  alarm  the  populace  waiting  to 
see  the  king  and  queen,  otherwise  some  dis- 
turbance might  baye  happened. 

L.  Ligonier,  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
guard  on  duty,  had  a  small  tent  fixed  on  the 
left  side  of  the  platform  in  Old  Palace-yard, 
wh^re  he  paid  his  salute  to  their  majesties,  as 
they  passed  in  processjon ;  2,800  of  the  foot 
guards  were  on  duty  all  the  time. 

A  number  of  sailors,  all  clean  dressed,  came 
to  the  platform  and.  insisted  on  standing  there 
t6  see  the  procession,  which  had  like  to  have 
occasioned  a  quarrel  between  them  and  the  96I* 
diers ;  but  the  commanding  ofiicer,  to  prevent  a 
disturbance,  ordered  that  they  should  remain 
there,  provided  they  would  be  quiet;  which 
they  punctually  complied  with ;  but  when  the 
king  passed  by,  they  could  contain  themselves 
no  longer,  the  boatswain  began  with  his  call, 
and  the  sailors  gave  three  loud  cheers,  with 
which  his  majesty  appeared  highly  delighted. 

His  majesty,  soon  after  his ,  arrival  at  St. 
James's  on  Tuesday  evening,  expressed  very 
great  satisfaction,  on  hearing  that  no  material 
accident  had  happened  ammig  the  spectators 
at  his  coronation. 

The  person  who  undertook  the  awning  ov^r 
the  stage  on  which  the  coronation  procession 
past,  liad  500/.»  and  took  the  chance  whether 
the  doth  covering  would  be  wanting  or  not. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  the  foregoing  act 
count,  we  add  the  following  letter  from  a  gen- 


tleman in  London;  to  his  friend  in  the  eountry, 
afr  it  contains  some  particulars  omitted  in  that 
relation. 
"  Sir, 

''  As  the  friendship  of  Mr.  RoUes,  who  had 
procured  me  a  pass  ticket,  as  they  call  it,  ena- 
bled me  to  be  present  both  in  the  hall  and  the 
abbey ;  and  as  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  proces- 
sioa  out  of  doors,  from  a  one-pair  of  stairs  room, 
which  your  neighbour,  sir  Edward,  had  hired 
at  the  small  price  of  one  hundred  guineas,  on 
purpose  to  oblige  his  acquaintance,  I  vdll  en- 
deavour to  give  you  as  minute  an  account  as  I 
can  of  all  the  particulars  omitted  in  the  public 
papers. 

'*  First  th^  conceive  to  yourself  the  fronts  of 
the  housos  in  all  the  streets,  that  could  com- 
mand the  least  point  of  view,  lined  with  scaf- 
folding, like  so  many  galleries  or  boxes,  raised 
one  above  another  to  the  very  roofs.  The^ 
were  covered  with  carpets  and  cloths  of  difierent 
colours,  which  presented  a  pleasant  variety  to 
the  eye ;  and  if  you  consider  the  brilliant  ap- 
pearance of  the  spectatorii  who  were  seated  in 
them  (many  being  richly  dressed)  you  will  easily 
imagine  that  this  was  no  indifferent  part  of  the 
show.  The  mob  underneath  made  a  pretty  con- 
trast to  the  rest  of  the  company.  Add  to  this 
that  though  we  had  nothing  but  wet  and  cloudy 
weather  for  some  time  before,  the  day  cleared 
up,  and  the  sun  shone  auspiciously,  as  it  were, 
in  compliment  to  the  grand  festival.  Had  it 
rained,  half  the  spectators  were  so  exalted,  thai 
they  could  not  have  seen  the  ceremony,'  as  a 
temporary  roof  put  over  the  platform,  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  was 
exceeding  low.  This  roof  was  covered  with  a 
kind  of  sail-cloth ;  which,  (m  orders  being  given 
to  roll  it  up,  an  honest  jaek-tar  climbed  up  to 
the  top,  and  stripped  it  off  in  a  minute  or  two ; 
whereas  Uie  persons  appointed  for  that  service 
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might  have  heea  an  hour  about  it.  This  gave 
us  not  only  a  more  extensive  view,  but  let  the 
light  in  upon  every  part  of  the  procession. 

'*  I  should  tell  you,  that  a  rank  of  foot  soldiers 
were  placed  on  each  side  within  the  platform  ; 
which  was  an  encroachment  on  the  spectators ; 
for  at  the  last  coronation  I  am  informed  they 
stood  below  it ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  surprising 
to  see   the  officers  feimiUarly  conversing  and 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  many  of  them,  till  we 
were  Let  into  the  secret,  that  they  w^e  gentle- 
men, who  had  put  on  the  dresses  of  common 
soldiers,  for  what  purpose  I  need  not  men- 
tion. ■     t 
'*  On  the  outside  were  stationed,  at  proper  dis<* 
tances,  several  parties  of  horse-guards,  whose 
horses  somewhat  incommoded  the  people,  that 
pressed  incessantly  upon  them,  by  their  pranc- 
ing and  capering ;  though  luckily  I  do  not  hear 
of  any  great  mischief  being  done.    I  must  con- 
fess, it  gave  me  pain  to  see  the  soldiers,  both 
horse  and  foot,  obliged  most  unmercifully  to 
belabour  the  heads  of  the  mob  with  their  broad 
swords,  bayonets,  and  muskets ;  but  it  was  not 
unpleasant  to  observe  several  tipping  the  horse 
soldiers,  slily  from  time  to  time,  (some  with  half- 
pence, and  pome  with  silver,  as  they  could 
muster  up  the  cash)  to  let  them  pass  between 
the  horses  to  get  nearer  the  platform;  after 
which  these  unconscionable  gentry  drove  them 
back  again. 

''  As  soon  as  it  was  day-break  (for  I  chose  to 
go  to  my  place  over  night),  we  were  diverted 
with  seeing  the  coaches  and  chairs  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  passing  along  with  much  ado ; 
and  several  persons,  vfery  richly  drest,  wete 
dbliged  to  quit  their  equipages,  and  be  escorted 
by  the  soldiers  through  the  mob  to  th^r  re- 
spective places.  Several  carriages,  I  am  told, 
received  great  damage.  Mr.  Jennings,  whom 
you  know,  had  his  chariot  broke  to  pieces,  but 


providentially  ndther  he  nor  Mrs.  Jennings, 
who  were  in  it^  received  any  hurt 

*^  My  pass  ticket  would  have  been  of  no  service 
if  I  had  not  prevailed  upon  cme  of  the  guards 
by  the  irresistible  argument  of  half-a-crown, 
to  make  way  for  me  through  the  mob  to  the 
hall  gate,  where  I  got  admittance  just  as  their 
majesties  were  seated  at  the  upper  end,  under 
magnificent  canopies. 

*'  There  seemed  to  be  no  small  confusion  in 
marshalling  the  ranks^  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  considering  the  length  of  the  caval- 
cade, and  the  numbers  that  were  to  walk.  At 
length,  however,  every  thing  was  regulariy 
adjusted,  and  the  protession  began  to  quit  the 
hall  between  eleven  and  twelve.  The  platform 
leading  to  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey,  was 
covered  with  blue  cloth  for :  the  train  to  walk 
<m;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  defect  in  not 
covering  the  upright  posts  that  supported  tiie 
awning,  as  it  is  called,  which  looked  mean  and 
naked,  with  that  or  some  other  coloured  cloth. 
The  nobility  walked  two  by  two.  Being  willing 
to  see  the  procession  pass  along  the  platform 
through  the  streets,  I  hastened  from  the  hall, 
and  by  the  assistance  o£  a  soldier,  made  n^y 
way  to  my  former  station  at  the  comer  of 
Bridge-Street,  where  the  windows  commanded 
a  double  view  at  the  turning.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  splendour  aud  magni- 
ficence of  the  whole  ;  tod  words  must  fall  short 
of  that  innate  joy  and  satisfaction  which  the 
spectators  felt  and  expressed,  especially  as 
their  majesties  passed  by;  on  whose  counte- 
nance a  dignity  suited  to  their  station,  tem- 
pered with  the  most  amiable  complacency,  was 
sensibly  impressed.  It  was  observable,  that  as 
their  majesties  and  the  nobiUty  passed  the 
corner  which  commanded  a  prospect  of  West- 
minster-bridge, they  stopt  short,  and  turned 
back  to  look  at  the  people,  whose  appearance. 
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as  they  atl  liad  their  hats  off;  and  were  thickl;^ 
planted  on  the  groUtid,  ^whicb  i5g*83  grctdaalljr;  | 
can;  co^p^re  to  notfaihg  but  a  paveai^tit'  ot 
heads  and  faces.     .    ''••' 

**  I  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  aWe  to  get  to 
the  Abbey  time  enough  to  see  all  that  passed 
there;  nor,  kideed,  when  I  got  in,  conld  I  have 
so  distinct  a  view  as  I<;ould  have  wished.  Bat 
our  friend  Harry  Whitaker  had  the  luck  to  be 
stationed  in  the  firlst  row  ot*  the  gallery  behind' 
the  seitts^  llllotted  for  thfe  nobility,  close  to  the 
sqdare  platform  which^wis  erected  by  the  altar, 
with  an  ascent  of  three  steps,  for  their  majesties 
to  be  crowned  on.  You  are  obliged  to  him, 
thdrefore,  for  several  partici^lars,  which  I  could 
not  otherwise  have  informed  you  of.  The 
sermon,  he  tells  me,  Jasted  only  fifteen  minutes. 
The  king  was  anointed  On  thecrowti  of  his 
head;  his^  bVeai^tv  and 'the  pahns  of  his  hahd«. 
At  the  very  instant-  the  crown  was  placed  on 
the  king  s  head,  a  fellow  having  been  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  Abbe'y-dome,  from  whence  he 
could  look  down  into  the  chancel,  with  a  flag 
which  he  dropt  as  a- signal,  the  Park  and  Tower 
guns  began  to  fire,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  Abbey  echoed  with  the  repeated  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  people;  which,  on 
account  of  the  dwful  silence  that  had  hitherto 
reigned,  had  a  very  striking  effect.  As  there 
were  no  commoners  knights  of  the  garter,  in- 
stead of  caps  and  vestments  peculiar  to  their 
order,  they,  being  all  peers,  woTe  the  robes  and 
coronets  of  their  respective  ranks.  When  the 
queen  had  received  the  sceptre  with  the  cross, 
and  the  ivory  rod  with  the  dove,  her  majesty 
w^s  conducted  to  a  magnific^it  throne  on  the 
left  hand  of  his  majesty. 

'^  I, cannot  but  lam^ht  that  I  was  not  near 
enougli  to  obsejhre  their  majesties  performing 
the  most  serious  and  solemn  acts  of  devotion ; 
but  I  am  told,  that  the  reveteiit  attention  which 


both  paid,  when  (aftei<  having  made  their  second 
oblations)  th^iiext  ceremony  waa  tiieir  receiv- 
ing  the  holy  conUnunioni  it  brought  to  the  miad 
of  every  one  neat  tbem>  the  proper  recollection 
of  tlie  consecrated  pkce  in  which  they  ilvere. 

^'  An  hour  k)st  in  the  m^noiing  is  not  so  easily 
recoveted.  This  was  tbe<:a9e  in  tbe  present 
instance ;  for,  to  whaitev^r  oiSiuses  it  might  be 
o'Ving,  the  procession  most  assuredly  setoff  too 
late :  besides,  according  to  what  Harry  ob- 
served, there  were  such  long  pauses  between 
spme  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  Abbey,  as  plainly 
shewed  all  the  actors  were  not  perfect  in  their 
pafts.  However  it  be,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive the  chagrin  add  disappointment,  which 
the  late  return  of  the^processipn  occasioned ;  it 
being  so  late,  indeed,  that  the  spectators,  eveii 
in  the  open  air,  bad  but  a^very  dim  and  gloomy 
view  of  it,  whilcy  to  those  who  had  sat  patiently 
-in  Westminster-hall, -waiting  its  return  fbr  six 
hours,  scarce  a  gUmpse  of  it  appeared,  as  the 
branches. were  not. lighted  -till  just  upon  his 
majesty's  "entrance.-  I  had  flattered  myself 
that  a  new  scene  of  splendid  grandeur  woirid 
have  been  presented  to  ui^  in  the  return  of  the 
procession  from  the  reflection  of  the  lights,  j'c, 
and  had  therefore  posted  back  to  the  ball  with 
all  possible  expedition :  but  I  was  greatly  dis^ 
appointed.  The  whole  waa  confusion,  irrega- 
larity,  and  disorder. 

"  However  we  were  after\yards  amply  recom- 
pensed for  this  partial  eclipse,  by  the  bright 
picture  which  die  lighting  pf  the  chandeliers 
presented  to  us.  Conceive  to  yourself,  if  you 
can  conceive  what  I  own  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
describe,  so  magmficent  a  building  as  that  of 
WestminsteT^haU,  flighted  >up  :witili  aear  thrfee 
thousand  wax  caadle^^  in  fbbs  t  splendid  branches, 
our  crowned  heads,  and  almost  the  whole  nobi- 
lity,  with  tlae  priiae.  of  eur  gentry, , most  su- 
perbly anraytd  ind  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
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tlie  most  brilliant  jewels,  the  galleries  on  every 
side  crowded  with  company^  for  the  most  part 
elegantly  ^d  richly  dressed ; but  to  con- 
ceive it  iu  all  its  lustre,  I  am  conscious  that  it 
ia  absolutely  necessary  to  have  been  present. 

To  proceed  in  my  narration.^ Their  majesty's 

table  was  served  with  three  courses,  at  the 
first  of  ^vhich  earl  Talbot,  as  steward  of  his 
majesty's  household,  rode  up  from  the  hall-gate 
to  the  steps  leading  to  where  their  majesties 
sat ;  and  on  his  returning  the  spectators  were 
presented  with  an  unexpected  sight  in  his  lord- 
ship's backing  his  horse,  that  he  might  keep  his 
&ce  still  towards  the  king.  A  bud  clapping 
and  hua^aing  consequently  ensued. 

*'  After  the  first  course,  and  before  the 
second,  the  king's  champion,  Mr.  Dyaiocke*, 
who  enjoys  that  office  as  being  lord  of  the 
n^anor  of  Scrivelsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  entered' 
the  hall,  completely  armed,  in  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty *s  best  suits  of  white  armour,  mounted  on 
a  fine  white  horse,  the  same  his  late  majesty 
rode  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  richly  capa* 
risoned,  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Two  trumpets,  with  the  champion's  arms  on 
their  banners ;  the  serjeant  trumpet,  with  his 
mace  on  his  shoulder;  the  champion's  two 
esquires,  richly  habited,  one  on  the  right  hand, 
with  the  champion's  lance  carried  upright ;  the 
other  on  the  left  hand,  with  his  target,  and  the 
champion's  arms  depicted  thereon ;  the  herald 


of  arms,  with  a  paper,  in  his  hand,  contfdning 
the  words  of  the  challenge. 

"  The  earl  marshal,  in  his  robes  and  coroi^ct, 
on  horseback,  with  the  marshal's  staff  in  his 
hand;  the  champion  on  horseback,  with  a 
gauntlet  in  his  right  hand,  his  helmet  oxt  his 
head,  adorned  with  a  great  plume  of  feathers, 
white*  blue,  and  red ;  the  lord  high  constable 
in  his  robes  and  coronet,  and  collar  of  the  ordejr 
on  horseback,  with  the  constable  s  staff. 

"  Four  pages  richly  apparelled,  attendants  qu 
the  champion. 

''  The  passage  to  their  majestic^'  table  being 
cleared  by  the  knight  marshal,  the  herald  at 
arms,  with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  the  cham- 
pion's challenge,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hajl, 
in  the  words  following : 

If  any  person,  of  what  degree  soever,  high  or  low, 
sliall  deny  or  gainsay,  our  sovereign  lord  kuig .George  III., 
king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
the  faith,  ^t.  [grandson]  and  next  heir  to  ,our  soyereign 
lord  king  [George  11.]  the  last  king  deceased,  to  be  the 
right  heir  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  realm  of  Great 
Britain,  or  that  he  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  same ;  here  it 
his  champion,  who  saith  that  he  lieth,  and  is  a  false  traitor, 
being  ready  in  person  to  combat  with  him  ;  and  in  tills 
quarrel  yi)l\  adventure  his  life  against  him,  on  what  daj 
soever  shall  be  appointed. 

'^  And  then  the  champion  throws  down  hjs 
gauntlet ;  which,  having  lain  some  small  t\wfi^ 
the  herald  took  up  and  returned  it  .to  t,h^ 
champion  t* 


•  His  motto  is  PRO  REGE  DIMICO. 

t  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazme  for  1764,  page  28,  is.an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to. the  duke  of  DeTQnshire,.^hich 
contains  the  following  singular  anecdote—''  It  is  publickly  said  too,  that  the  Young  Pretender  himself  came  from  Flandcjcs 
to  see  the  Coronation,  that  he  was  in  Westminster-hall  during  the  Coronation,  and  in  town  two  or  three  days  before  and 
tfter  it,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Brown ;  and  being  asked  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  abroad,  bow  he  durst  Tent)|ra 
bither,  his  answer  was,  that  he  was  very  safe.**  This  relation  receives  additional  strength  ^om  a  part  of  a  letter  written 
by  David  Hume,  in  1773,  Hkkch  is.  as  follows :— ''  But  iHiat  will  surprise  you  more,  lord  Marshal,  a  ^^w  days  aAer  the 
Coronation  of  the  piesent  king,  told  me  that  he  beliered  the  Young  Pretender  was  at  th«t  time  in  Lo^dpn,  or,  at  leasti  ha^ 
ken  so  very  lately,  and  had  come  over  to  see  the  shew  of  the  coronation,  and  had  actually  seen  it.  I  asked  my  lord  the 
leason  for  this  strfuige  fact.  '  Why,*  says  he,  *  a  gentleman  told  me  so^  who.  saw  him  there,  and  whispered  in  his  ear— 
^  Your  royal  highness  is  the  last  of  all  mortals  whom  I  should  expect  to  see  here/   '.  It  m9»  oirioaity  that  led  me/  saidlb* 
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*'  Then  they  advanced  in  the  same  order  to 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  where  the  said  herald 
made  proclamation  as  before :  and  lastly,  to  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  M'hen  the  said  herald,  and 
those  who  preceded  him,  going  to  the  top  of 
the  steps,  made  proclamation  a  third  time,  at 
the  end  whereof  the  champion  cast  down  his 
gauntlet ;  which,  after  some  time,  being  taken 
up,  and  returned  to  him  by  the  herald,  he  made 
a  low  obeisance  to  his  majesty :  whereupon  the 
cup-bearer,  assisted  as  before,  brought  to  the 
king  a  gilt  bowl  of  wine,  with  a  cover;  his  majesty 
drank  to  the  champion,  and  sent  him  the  said 
bowl  by  the  cup-bearer,  accompanied  with  his 
assistants ;  which  the  champion  (having  put  on 
his  gauntlet)  received,  and  retiring  a  little 
drank  thereof^  and  made  his  humble  reverence 
to  his  majesty;  and  being  accompanied  as 
before,  rode  out  of  tlie  hall,  taking  the  said 
bowl  and  cover  with  him  as  his  fee. 

*'  You  cannot  expect  that  I  should  give  you 
a  bill  of  fare,  or  enumerate  the  dishes  that  were 
provided  and  sent  from  the  adjacent  tempor^try 
kitchens,  erected  in  Cottpn-Garden  for  this 
purpose.  No  less  than  sixty  haunches  of 
yenison/'with  a  surprising  quantity  of  all  sorts 
of  game,  were  laid  ia  for  this  grand  feast.  The 
king's  table  was  covered  with  120  dishes  at 
three  several  times,  served  up  by  his  majesty's 
band  of  pensioners ;  but  what  chiefly  attracted 
our  eyes,  was  their  majesties'  dessert,  in  which 


in  rock  work  and  emblematical  figures.     The 
other  desserts  were  no  less  admirable  for  their 
expressive  devices.     But  1  must  not  forget  to 
tell  you,  that  when  the  company  came  to  be 
seated,  the  poor  knights  of  the  Bath  had  been 
overlooked,  and  no  table  provided  for  them.    An 
airy  apology,  however,  was  served  up  to  them 
instead  of  a  substantial  dinner:  but  the  two 
junior  knights,  in  order  to  preserve  their  rank 
of  precedency  to  their  successors,  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  judges'  table  above  all  the 
learned  brethren  of  the  coif.    The  peers  were 
placed  on  the  outermost  side  of  the  tables,  and 
the  peeresses  within,  nearest  to  the  walls.    You 
cannot  suppose  that  there  was  the  greatest 
order  imaginable  observed '  during  the  dinner, 
but  must  conclude,  that  some  of  the  company 
were  as   eager  and  impatient  to  satisfy  the 
craving  of  their  appetites,    as  any  of    your 
country  squires  at  a  race  or  assize  ordinary. 

**  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  various  strata- 
gems made  use  of  by  the  company  in.  the  gal- 
leries to  come  in  for  a  snack  of  the  good  things 
below.  The  ladies  clubbed  their  handkerchiefs ' 
to  be  tied  together  to  draw  up  a  chicken,  or 
bottle  of  wine.  Some  had  been  so  provident 
as  to  bring  baskets  with  them,  which  were  let 
down,  like  the  prisoners'  boxes  at  Ludgate  or 
the  Gate-house,  with  a  Pray  remember  the  poor. 

"  You  will  think  it  high  time  that  I  should 
bring  this  long  letter  to  a, conclusion.     Let  it 


the  confectioner  had  lavished  all  his  ingenuity  |  suffice  then  to  acquaint  you,  that  their  majesties^ 

£- : : B T . 

Other :  ^  but  I  assure  you/  added  he, '  that  the  person  who  is  the  cause  of  all  tills  pomp  and  magoificencey  is  the  man  I 
envy  the  least  f  * 

It  has  also  been  reportejd,  in  addition  to  these  eyidences,  that  when  the  champion  cast  down  his  gauntlet  for  the  last  time, 
a  white  glove  fell  from  one  of  the  spectators,  who  was  ifi  an  elevated  situation  ;  and  that  on  its  being  handed  to  tha 
champion,  he  demanded  **  Who  was  his  fair  foe?"  supposbg  that  some  lady  had  accidentally  dropped  it.  As  soon  u 
this,  story  became  public,  it  was  instantly  connected  with  the  young  Chevalier,  and  the  glove  was  said  to  have  been  thrown 
by  him,  who  was  present  in  femal*  attire.  That  the  latter  might  have  been  the  case  seems  from  the  letters  already  cited, 
to  be  extremely  probable,  but  it  also  appeared  impossible  that  any  one  should  thus  hazard  so  much  as  the  casting  doirn  a 
gage  to  the  king*s  chanipion  would  bring  upon  them.  Such  was  the  light  in  which  the  affair  was  viewed  at  the  tifse,  aad  it 
socm  passed  away  entirely  disbelieved. 
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letamed  to  St.  Jameses  a  little  after  ten  o'clock 
at  night ;  but  they  were  pleased  to  give  time 
for  the  peeresses  to  go  first,  that  they  might  not 
be  incommoded  by  the  pressure  of  the  mob  to 
see  their  majesties.  After  the  nobility  were 
departed,  the  hall  doors  were  thrown  open 
according  to  custom,  when  the  people  imme* 
diately  cleared  it  of  all  the  moveables,  such  as 
the  victuals,  cloths,  plates,  dishes,  ^c,  and,  in 
short,  every  thing  that  could  stick  to  their 
fingers. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  several  coronation 
medals,  in  silver,,  were  thrown  apiong  the  popu- 
lace at  the  return  of  the  procession.  One  of 
them  was  pitched  into  Mrs.  Dixon's  lap,  as  she 
sat  upon  a  scaffold  in  Palace-yard.  Some  of 
gold  were  also  thrown  among  the  peeresses  in 
the  Abbey,  just  after  the  king  was  crowned ; 
but  they  thought  it  below  their  dignity  to  stoop 
to  pick  them  up. 

"  Our  friend  Harry,  who  was  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, at  the  return  of  the  procession,  closed  in 
with  the  rear ;  at  the  expense  of  half  a  guinea 
iras  admitted  into  the  hall ;  got  brimful  of  his 
majesty^  claret ;  and  in  the  universal  plunder, 
brought  off  the  glass,  her  majesty  drank  in^ 
which  is  placed  in  the  beaufet  as  a  valuable 
curiosity. 

"  I  should  not  forget  telling  you  that  I  am  well 
assured  the  king's  crown  weighs  almost  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  and  that  the  great  diamond 
in  it  fell  out  in  returning  to  Westminster-hall, 
but  was  immediately  fpvmd  and  restored.'' 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  several. 
<IuaQtities  of  plate  delivered  at  the  coronation, 
according  to  the  claims,  and  which  are  in  cus- 
tomary quantities  at  other  coronations : — 


1.  To  the  lord  almoner,  for  the  day,  305 
ounces  of  gilt  plate  in  two  large  gilt  chased 
basins. 

2.  The  gold  cup  and  cover  to  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  was  20  ounces  of  pure  gold. 

3.  To  the  mayor  of  Oxford,  a  high  gilt  bowl 
and  cover,  richly  chased,  of  110  ounces,  as  a 
gift  from  the  king  to  that  city,  with  his  ma- 
jesty's arms  engraven  on  it. 

4.  To  the  champion,  a  high  bowl  and  cover, 
finely  chased  and  gilt,  of  thirty-six  ounces; 
all  which  bowls  were  enchased  wilh  his  ma- 
jesty's cipher. 

6.  To  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  chief  butler  of 
England  for  the  day,  a  cup  of  pure  gold,  of 
thirty-two  ounces. 

6.  To  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  as  chief 
officer  of  the  ewry,  two  large  gilt  chased 
basins,  and  one  gilt  chased  ewer. 

His  grace  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as 
his  fee,  according  to  ancient  usage,  receives  the 
purple  velvet  chair,  cushion,  and  footstool, 
whereon  he  sits  at  the  coronation.  The  officers 
of  the  removing  wardrobe  also  usually  receive, 
as  their  fee,  the  pall  of  cloth  of  gold  held  ovet 
the  king  at  his  coronation.  ^ 

The  following  description  of  the  queen's 
crown,  which  was  made  for  the  consort  of 
James  II.,  is  taken  from  an  account  of  the  co- 
ronation of  that  monarch,  published  by  autho- 
rity. The  work  containing  it  is,  we  believe, 
extremely  scarce.  This  crown  forms  a  part  of 
the  regalia  at  the  Tower,  and  would  be  used 
at  any  future  coron^ition  of  the  queen  con* 
sort: — 

The  queen's  rich  crpwn*,   which  her  majesty  wore 
on  her  return  to  Westminster-hal),  was  of  gold,  but  so 


*  This  crown  wm  made  up  by  Mr.  Ricbard  Beaavoir,  jeweller,  in  whicb  he  had  the  honour  to  please  their  majesties  in 
a  Ugh' degree. 

At  the  coronation  a  laige  number  of  silver  medals  were  struck  for  the  occasion  and  freely  distributed.  On  one  side  g# 
the  king^a  silver  medals  was  his  bust,  and  these  words,  Oeorgits  iiu  d.  o.  m.  b&it.  f&«  et  bib.  rex.  r.  d.  and  on  the 
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richly  embellished  with  diamonds  tnd  pearl,  that  little  or 
ineBe  of  the  gold  appeared.  It  was  an  imperial  crown, 
composed  of  crosses  and  fleurs-de-lys,  with  arches  and 

a  mound. 

•The  diameter  of  the  rim  was  five  inches,  and  the 
height  of  it  to  the  top  of  the  cross  upon  the  m«und 
seven  inches,  and  the  weight  only  nineteen  ounces  ten 
pennyweights. 

The  whole  rim  or  circle  was  covered  with  twcwty-two 
large  rose  or  faucet  diamonds,  whereof,  two  of  them 
being  very  large,  were  of  2,000/.  value  each,  and  the 
other  twenty  of  1,500/.  a  piece,  in  all  34,000/, ;  aud  tlie 
angles  between  were  filled  up  witl^  forty-four  small 
diamonds,  value  100/. 

The  four  crosses  were  composed  of  twenty-five  dia- 
monds each,  amounting  m  all  to  VifiOOL;  and  on  the. 
top  of  the   said  crosses  were   four  exceedingly   iarge 
diamonds,  in  value  40,000/. 

In  the  tops  of  the  four  fleurs-de-lJs  were  four  oval 
diamonds  of  6.000/.  value,  and  in  the  side  leaves  eight 
diamonds  of  4,000/.  value,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  flear- 
de-lys  were  eighteeen  smaller  diamonds,  amounting  in  all 
to  2,000/.  in  value.  The  bars,  ribs,  oc  arches,  were 
covered  with  a  row  of  large  pearl  up  the  middle,  be- 
tween two  rows  of  rose  diamonds,  in  all  forty-four 
pearls  and  eighty  diamonds,  which,  with  sixteen  small 
•tones  that  filled  tip  the  angles  of  die  four  great  dia- 
taonds,  amounted  to  10,000/. :  and  the  mound  and  cross 
were  totally  covered  with  rose  diamonds,  only  the  fillet 
or  band  of  the  mound  was  covered  with  table  diamonds. 

Those  tliat  covered  the  mound  or  globe  were  in  tkum- 
ber  141,  amounting  to  500/.,  and  tlie  twenty-six  upon  the 
cross  came  to  3,000/. 

The  two  ropes  of  pearl,  about  the  upper  and  lower 
edge  of  the  rim,  whereof  the  uppermost  contained  s^xty- 
four  large  pearls,  amounted  to  300/. ;  sO  Uiat  tiie  whole 
value  was  1 1 1,900/.  steriing. 

The  cap  was  purple  velvety  lined  with  rich  white 
Florence  taffeta,  turned  up,  and  richly  powdered  Mrith 
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The  following  is  a  description  of  the  regalia 
used  in  tke.  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
Endand : 
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1.  ST.  EDWARD'S  CROWN,  with  which  his 
majesty  is  crowned,  so  called  in  commemoration  of  the 
ancient  crown,  which  was  kept  in  tfa^  church  of  West* 
minster  till  the  beginning  of  the  late  ci%'il  wars,  when, 
with  the  rest  of  the  regalia,  it  was  mosC  sacrilegioiiali 
plundered  away.  It  is  a  very  rich  imperial  crown  of 
gold,  made  against  the  coronation  of  ki«g  Charles  the 
Second,  embellished  with  pearls  and  precious  stones  of 
divers  kinds,  o/z.,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sap- 
phires, and  a  mound  of  gold  on  the  top  of  it,  encircled 
with  a  band  or  fillet  of  gold,  embellished  also  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  upon  the  mound  a  cross  of  gold,  em- 
bellished likewise  with  precious  stones,  and  three  veiy 
larg^  oval  pearls,  one  at  tke  top  of  tlie  cross,  and 
two  others,  pendant  at  the  ends  of  tlie  cross.  The 
said  crown  is  composed  (as  all  tlie  imperial  crowns 
of  England  are),  of  four  crosses,  aud  as  many  fleuiis- 
de-lys,  of  gold,  upon  a  rim,  or  circlet  of  gold,  all 
embellished  with  precious  stones,  from  the  tops  of 
which  crosses  arise  four  circular  bars,  ribs,  or  arche% 
which  meet  at  the  top  in  form  of  a  cross,  at  the  inter- 
section whereof  is  a  pedestal,  whereoi)  is  fixed  the 
mound  before-mentioned.  The  cap,  within  the  saii 
crown,  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white  taffeta, 
and  turned  up  with  ermine,  thick  powdered  in  tbrea 
rows. 

2.  The  CROWN  of  STATE,  so  called,  because  it 
is  worn  by  the  king  at  all  sUch  times  as  he  comes  in  state 
to  the  parliament-house.  This  was  also  new  mads 
against  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  and 
was  worn  by  the  king  in  his  return  to  Westminster-hall: 
it  is  exceedingly  rich,  being  embelliriied  with  divers  larg* 
rose,  or  faucet,  and  table  diamonds,  and  other  precKNM 
stones,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  pearls;  botiit  is  most 
remarkable  for  a  wonderful  large  ruby,  set  in  the  middis 
of  one  of  the  four  crosses,  esteemed  worth  ten  tboussii4 


ceverse,  fatrije  ovanti^  ''To  his  country  triumphing/  with  Britamiia  holdiilg  acrown  over  his  head,  the  king  sitting, 
and  the  inscription,  corok.  zxii.  sept,  mdcclxi.  There  were  four  hundred  silver  medals  ako  of-the  qneen  Ibrowa  lato 
tfie  scaffoldingSy  and  among  the  populace.  On  one  side  she  is  represoited  at  half  length ;  and  in  the  exergue  are  tbess 
words,  Chaalotta  d.  g.  m.  b&.  fr.  et.  hiber.  reoiva.  On  the  other  side  is  the  device,  being  her  majesty  at  folMeagtb, 
and  over  her  a  seraph  descending  with  a  crown,  and  g<»ng^to  pls^it  on  her  head:  In  Che  exergue  is,  oojESifim  weri'ti*' 
^  By  merit  obtained ;"  and  the  bscripdon  noROKk  xskiu  ssn.  176i.  • 
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poinds ;.  as.  9iao  for  tUat  the  inound  is  oae  entirct  atone/ 
of  a  ^ea-water  gre'ea  colour,  known  bj[  the  .^uo  of  ap 
aquamarine.  The  cfip  was  also  of  a  purple  velfet,  lined 
aud  turned  up  as  the  former*  ^ 

3.  The  QUEEN'S^IRCLET  of  GOLD,  which 
her  jnajesty  wean  in  the  procession  to  her  coronation,  is 
a  rim  or  circlet  of  gold,  very  richly  adorned  wi^  large 
diamonds,  curiously  set,  as  in  the  draugjbt,  with  a  strii^ 
of  pearls  round  the  upper  edge  thereof:  the  .cap  is  pur* 
pie  velvet  lined  with  white  taffeta,  and  turned  up  wi^ 
ermine,  richly  powdered. 

4.  The  ORB,  MOUND,  or  GLOBE,  which  is  put 
into  his  nugesty's  right  hand,  immediately  before  his  being 
crowned,  and  which  his  majesty  bears  in  his  left  hand 
upon  his  return  to  Westminster-hall,  is  a  ball  of  gold,  of 
six  inches  diameter,  encompassed  with  a  band,  or  fillet, 
of  gold,  embellished  with  roses  of  diamonds  encircling 
other  precious  stones,  vaz.,  emeralds,  rubies^  and  sap- 
phires, and  edged  about  with  pearls ;  on  the  top  whereof 
is  a  very  lazge  amethyst,  of  a  violet  or  purple  colour, 
near  an  inch  and  half  in  height,  of  an  oval  form ;  which, 
being  encompassed  with  four  silver  wires,  becomes  the 
foot,  or  pedestal,  of  a.  very  rich  cross  of  gold,  of  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  height,  and  three  inches  in 
breaddi,  set  *.  very  thick  widi  diamonds,  havii^  in 
the  middle  thereof  a  fair  sapphire-  on  one  side,  and  a 
fair  emerald  on  tfaie  other,  and  embellished  with  four 
large  pearls,  in  the  angles  of  the  cross,  near  the  centre, 
and  three  large  pearis  at  the  end6  of  the  said  cipss :  the 
whole  height  of  th^  orb  and  cross  being  eleven  inches. 

5.  The  QUEEN'S  CROWN,  wherewith  her  ma- 
je^^  is  crowned,' is  a  very  rich  imperial  crown  of  gold, 
set  with  diamonds  of  great  value,  intermixed  with  a  few 
precious  atones  of  other  kinds,  and  some  pearb :  it  was 
composed  of  crosses  and  fleurs-de-Iys,  with'  bars,  or 
arches,  and  a  mound  and  cross  on  the  top  of  the  arches, 
after  the  sam«  manner  as  the  king's  imperial  crowns  are, 
i}^ering  from  them  only  in  size,  as  being,  lesser  and 


lighter:   the  cap  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  rich     is  also  gold^  adorned  with  diamonds  aad>odier  predous 


white  taffeta,  and  turned  up  with  ermine,  or  miniver 
pure,  richly  ppwdeire^, 

6.  The  QyE^N'S  RICH  CROWN,  which  her  ma- 
e  sity  w«na  in  her  tetUnti  10  Westmintter<4iaH,  is  likawiae 
of  9>)^:biii  ao  tidalj  itmh^wA^  with  diamonds  and 
pearls,  that  little  or  none  of  the  gold  af^ars :   it  is  also 
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an  imperial  crQwn,  composed  of  crosses,  and  flc)urs-de-lys, 
with  ari^ies  and'  a  mound,  is  is  her  majesty's  pther  crown. 
^  .  The  whole  valiie  whereof,  aA  it  tias  been  used  at  ^- 
mer  Coronations,  has  been  cpmputed  at  U  1,900/.  sterl]n|. 
The  cap  is  purple  velvet,  lined  with  rich  wlute  Florence 
taffeta,  turned  up,  aud  richly  powdered  with  eftnine. 

7.  St.  EDWARD'S  STAFF,  in  length  four  feit 
seven  inches  and  a  half,  is  a  staff  or  sceptre  of  gold,  iivjidi 
a  pike,  or  faot  of  steel,  about  four  inches  and  a  qui^rter 
in  length,  and  a  mound  and  cross  at  the  top ;  the  gar- 
nishingsare  ako  of  goU,,and  the  diameter  of  it  is  above 
three  quatters  of  an  inch. 

8.  The  KING'S  SCEPTRE  with  the  DOVE,  is  a 
sceptre  of  gold,  in  length  diree  feet  seven  inches,  and 
three  inches,  in .  circumference  at  the  handle,  and  two 
inches  and  a, quarter  about  at'  the.  top:,  the  pomel  gar- 
nished with  a. circle,  or  fillet,  of  table  diamonds,  and  in 
several  places  precious  stones  of  alt  sorts,  and  the  mound 
at  the  toip  embdlished  with  a  band  or  fillet  of  rose  jdia^' 
monds^  Upon  the  mound  is  a  small  Jerusalem  cross, 
whereon  is  fixed  a  Aaxe,  with  wings  expanded,  as  the 
emblem  of  n^ercy. 

9.  The  KING'S  SCEPTRE,  with  the  CROSS,  or 
Sceptre  Royal,  is  likewise  of  gold,  the  handle  plain,  and 
the  upper  part  wreathed ;  in  length,  two  feet  nine  inches 
and  a  quarter,  and  of  the  .same  thickness  as  Ae  fortner.' 
The  pomel  at  ihe  bottom  if  epriched  with  ruliies,  and 
emeralds,  and.snnll  diamonds ;  and  ik^  quantity  of  five 
inches  and  a  hidf  in  length;  >>st  over  die  handle,  is  cu- 
riously  eiPibossed  and- ^^nbellished  with  sapphires,  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  diamonds.  The  top  rises  into  a  fleur-de- 
lys,  with  six  leaves,  whereof  three  are  upright,  and  .the 
other  three',  hanging  down,  all  enriched  with  precious 
stones ;  and  out  of  the  aaid  flear-dei-lys  issues  a  jnonnd 
made  ot  an  amethyst,  gamishedwidi  table  diamondf,  a^d 
upcn  (he  mound  a  cross,  wholly  covered  with  precious 
stones,  with  a  large  table  diamond  in  the  centre. 

10.  The  QUEEN'S  SCEPTRE,  with  the  CROfiS 


stones,  being  in  length  two  feet  ten  inches,  with  a  monad 
and  cross  at  the  top,  issuing  out  of  a  flear«de4ys,  veiy 
like  the  .king's  in  all  the  embellishments  thereof,  only 
smaller,  and  not  wreathed,  nor  altogether  so  thick« 

11.  The  QUEEN'S    IVORY  ROD^  is  a  rod  or 
sceptre  of  white  ivory,  in  length  three  feet  one  inch  and 
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a  half,  whereof  the  pomel  and  garniture  ia  gotd,  as  is  also 
the  mound  and  cross  at  the  top,  only  the  doTe  on  the 
toj^  of  the  cross  is  enamelled  with  white ;  the  circumfe- 
rence at  the  bottom  is  about  two  inches,  and  at  the  top 
about  an  inch  and  a  half. 

12.  CURTANA,  or  the  pointless  sword,  represent- 
ing Ae  sword  of  mercy,  is  the  principal  bf  the  swords 
in  dignity,  which  are  borne  naked  before  the  king,  to  the 
coronation ;  and  is  a  broad  bright  sword,  whereof  the 
length  of  the  blade  is  '  thirty-two  inches,  the  breadth 
almost  two  inches,  the  handle,  being  covered  with  fine 
gold  wire,  is  four  inches  long,  besides  the  pomel  an  inch 
and  three  quarters,  which,  with  the  cross,  is  plain  steel 
gilt,  the  length  of  the  cross  being  almost  eight  inches. 
The  scabbard  belonging  to  it  is  covered  with  ft  rich  bro- 
caded cloth  of  tissue,  with  a  gilt  ferrule,  hook,  and  chape. 

IS.  The  SECOND  SWORD,  or  sword  of  justice 
to  the  spirituality,  is  a  pointed  sword,  but  somewhat 
obtuse,  according  to  the  sculpture.  The  length  of  the 
blade  is  forty  inches,  the  breadth  an  inch  and  a  half, 
the  handle,  as  before,  (covered  with  gold  wire),  four  inches 
long,  and  the  pomel  an  inch  and  three-quarters  deep. 
The  length  of  the  cross  is  almost  eight  inches,  which, 
with  the  pomel,  was  plain  steel  as  before  :  and  the  scab- 
bard, in  all  respects,  as  the  former. 

14.  The  THIRD  SWORD,  or  sword  of  justice  to 
the  temporality,  is  a  sharp  pointed  sword ;  the  length  of 
the  blade  is  forty  inches,  the  breadth  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  ;  the  length  of  ^m  handle  four  inches,  the  pomel 
an  inch  and  three-quarters,  the  Wigth  oF  the  cross  seven 
inches  and  a  half ;  and  the  scabbard,  »i  all  respects,  as 
the  two  former. 

15.  The  KING'S  CORONATION  RING,  is  a 
plain  gold  ring,  with  a  large  table  ruby  violet,  wher^n  a 
plain  cross,  or  cross  of  St.  George,  is  curiously  en-, 
chased* 

16.  The  QUEEN'S  CORONATION  RING,  is 
likewise  gold,  with  a  large  table  ruby  set  therein,  and 
sixteen  other  small  rubies  round  about  the  ring,  whereof 
those  next  to  the  collet  are  the  largest,  the  rest  diminish- 
ing proportionably. 

The  following  is  an.  explanation  of  the  sacred 
and  royal  habits,  and  other  ornaments  where- 
with the  kings  and  queens  are  invested  on  the 
day  of  the  coronation.  \ 


The  MANTLE  DELMATICA,  or  open  pall, 
otherwbe  called  the  imperial  pkll,  was  heretof<Mne  a  rich 
embroidery,  with  golden  eagles ;  but  being  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  the  regalia, 
except  the  ampul  and  spoon  (all  which  were  constantly 
kept  in  the  church  of  Westminster),  sacrilegiously  plnn- 
dered  aWay,  a  very  rich  gold  and  purple  brocaded  tissue 
b  made  use  of  instead  thereof,  the  ground  or  outside 
whereof  is  shot  with  gold  thread,  brocaded  with  gold  and 
silver  trails  (mostly  gold,)  with  large  flowers  of  gold  frosted, 
heightened  with  some  little  silver  flowers,  and  all  the 
trailaand  flowers  edged  about  with  purple,  or  deep  maza- 
rine bine. 

The  SUPERTUNICA,  surcoat^  or  close  pall,  is  a 
close  coat  with  plain  •  sleeves,  of  a  very  thick  and  rich 
cloth  of  gold  tissue,  shot  with  gold  thread  and  gold  flowers, 
brocaded  and  frosted,  without  either  silk  or  velvet.  The 
length  behind  is  a  yard,  quarter,  and  half ;  and  before  a 
yard  and  quarter,  having  only  one  slit  behmd,  a  quarter 
and  a  half  deep,  which  divides  it  into  two  skirts,  each 
skirt  being  just  a  yard  and  a  half,  so  that  the  whole  com* 
pass  at  the  bottom  is  three  yards.  To  this  belongs  a 
belt,  or  girdle,  made  of  the  same  doth  of  tissue,  lined 
with  a  white-watered  tabby,  with  a  gold  buckle  runner, 
and  tab,  to  which  hangers  of  the  same  are  affixed  for  the 
king's  sword,  wherewith  he  is  girded. 

The  ARMILL  is  made  of  the  same  cloth  of  tissue  as 
the  supertunica,  or  close  pall,  and  lined  with  crimson 
Flprence  sarcenet.  The  length  of  it  is  about  an  ell,  and 
the  breadth  of  it  three  inches,  with  two  double  ribands 
^at  each  end,  with  crimson  taffeta,  viz.,  two  at  the  comers 
of  the  ends,  to  tie  it  below  the  elbows,  and  two  a  little 
higher,  for  ^ing  it  above  the  elbows. 

The  COLOBIUM  SINDONIS,  or  surplice  (saving 
that  it  is  without  sleeves),  is  die  last  garment  put  upon 
the  king  after  the  anointing ;  it  is  made  of  very  fine  white 
cambric,  and  is  in  length  about  a  pail  of  a  yard  deeper 
than  the  supertunica,  or  close  pall ;  it  is  laced  about  the 
neck,  round  the  avm-holes,  or  opening  of  the  shoulders, 
down  the  breast^  up  the  slits  of  the  sides,  and  round  the 
bottom,  with  fine  white  Flanders  lace  surfled  on  very  fuO. 

The  SURCOAT  of  rich  crimson  satin,  whickis  put 
upon  his  majesty  at  his  first  dressing  in  the  morning,  is 
made  like  the  supertunica  or  close  pall,  and  much  about 
the  same  .dimensions ;  the  lining  is  crimson  Florence 
sarcenet  , 
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The  BUSKINS  are  made  of  the  Mtme  clodi  of  tisaue 
as  the  aupertunica^  and  lined  with  crimson  Florence 
sarcenet ;  the  length  of  them  eighteen  inches,  the  compass 
at  the  top  fifteen  inches,  and  from  the  heel  to  the  toe 
eleven  inches. 

The  SANDALS  are  made  with  a  darkH:olottred 
leathern  sole^  and  a  wooden  heel,  covered  with  red  leather; 
the  straps  'or  bands  (where<tf  two  go  over  the  foot, '  and 
the  third  behind  the  heel)^are  of  cloth  tbsae,  lined  with 
crimson  taffetay  as  is  also  the  bottom  or  inside  of .  the 
sole.    The  length  of  the  sandal  is  ten  niches. 

The  SPURS,  called  the  great  golden  spurs,  are  curi- 
oQsIy  wrought. 

The  AMPHUL,  or  eaglet  of  gold,  containing  the 
holy  oil,  is  in  form  of  an  eagle,  with  the  wbgs  expanded, 
itaading  on  a  pedestal,  all  of  pure  gold,  finely  chased. 
The  head  acrews  off  at  the  middle  of  the  neck,  for  the 
conveaience  of  putting  in  the  oil,  and  die  neck  being 
holbw  to  the  very  beak,  the  holy  oil  is  poured  out  intb 
the  spoon  through  the  point  of  the  beak.  The  weight  of 
the  vrhole  is  about  eight  or  tea  ounces,  and  the  cavity  p( 
the  body  capable  of  containing  about  six  ounces. 

The  ANOINTING  SPOON  is  likewise  of  pure 
gold,  with  four  pearls  in  the  broadest  place  of  the  handle, 
and  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  is  finely  chased  both  within 
and  widiout,  by  the  extreme  thionesf  whereof  it  appears 
to  be  very  ancient. 

KING  EDWARD'S  CHAIR,  (commonly  caUed  St. 
Edward's  Chair)  is  a  very  ancient  chair  of  solid  hard 
wood,  with  back  and  sides  of  the  same,  variously  pamted, 
in  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  heretofore  constantly 
crowned ;  but  bemg  brought  out  of  that  kingdom  by  the 
victorious  prince,  king  Edward  I*,  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
reign,  anno  1296,  after  he  had  totally  overcome  John 
Baliol,  king  of  Scots,  it  hath  ever  since  remained  in  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  has  been  the  royal  chair  in 
which  the  succeeding  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm 
have  been  inaugurated.  It  is  in  height  six  feet  seven 
inches,  m  breadth  at  the  bottom  thirty-eight  inches,  and 
in  depth  twenty-four  inches  ;•  finom  the  seat  to  the  bottom 
is  twenty.five  inches,  tl^e  breadth  of  die  seat  withm  the 
"ides  is  twenty-e^ht  mches,  and  the  depth  eighteen  inches. 
At  nine  inches  from  the  ground  there  Js  a  bottom-board, 
supported  at  die  four  comers  by  four  lions,  and  betweeL 
the  seat  and  the  said  bottom-board  is  enclosed  a  stone, 


commonly  called  Jacob's  Stone,  or  the  Fatal  Marble 
Stone,  being  an  oblong  square,  about  twenty-two  inches 
long,  thirteen  inches  broad,  and  eleven  inches  deep,  of  a 
bluish  steel-like  colour,  mixed  with  some  veins  of  red  ; 
whereof  history  relates,  that  it  is  the  stone  whereon  the 
patriarch  Jacob  is  said  to  have  laid  his  head,  in  the  plain 
of  Luza;  that  it  was  brought  to  Brigantia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Galicia  in  Spain,.in  which  place  Gathol,  king  of  Scots, 
sat  on  it,  as  his  throne:  thence  it  was  brought  into 
Ireland  by  Simon  Breach,  first  king  of  Scots,  about  700 
years  before  Christ's  time,  and  from  thence  into  Scotland, 
by  kmg  Fergus,  about  330  years  before  Christ ;  and  in 
anno  859^  was  placed  in  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  in  the 
sheriffdom  of  Perth,  by  king  Kenneth,  who  caused  it  to 
be  enclosed  in  this  wooden  chair,  and  this  prophetical 
distich  to  be  engraved : 

Ni  fallat  Fatum,  Scot!  hunc  quocunqae  locatum 
Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem. 

If  Fate  go  right,  where'er  this  stone  is  found, 
The  Scots  shall  Monarchs  of  that  realm  be  crown'd. 

Which  is  the  more  remarkablei,  by  being  fulfilled  in 
the  person  of  king  James  the  First,  grandfather  to  the 
late  most  excellent  princess  Sophia,  electress  dowager  of 

Hanover,  grandmother  of  his  late  majesty  king  George  IL 

« 

This  antique  regal  chair  having,  together  with 
the  gol'den  sceptre  and  crown  of  Scotland,  been 
solemnly  offered  by  the  fore-mentioned  king 
Edward  the  Firat  to  St.  Edward  {he  Confessor 
anno  1297/  (from  whence  it  hath  the  name  of 
St.  Edvard's  chair),  has  ever  sinoe  been  kept 
in  St  Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  with  a 
tablet  hanging  thereto,  wherein  are  written,  in 
the  old  English  letter,  these  verses : 

Sbi  VttfiB  INbcnt  fttri)  bel  (Sdtoitto,  tana  filttsbt,     . 

CnaiAitttr  jtoc  <&^^xn  iuribil&  me  l^te. 
gUr  Caput  cxtoto  ^(aoA  qitontiam  ^trfarcjto 

iScmx  posttft  mnnts  namina  mfca  p^It. 
<Ettttm  tttUt  ex  Sbcotis  spoliams  tpasi  Fictor  j^onorfs 

(Sabiarlirtu^  ^tmts.   ittars  belut  ^rm^ns^. 
Sbcotoram  Bomftot.   3Co$(ter  Falibfssfmtts  l^ect^r, 

Stosbntm  HuMj  et  (Sflovfa  ilKUtiae. 
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It  must  be  evident^  that  an  occurrence  of  so 
august  and  imposing  a  nature  as  a  coronation 
must  have  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and 
jcMo;  d'esprit,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  the  periodical  publications  of  that  interesting 
period ;  but  amongst  the  writers  who  distin- 
guished themselves  on  this  occasion,  Horace 
Walpole  has  rendered  himself  the  most  con- 
spicuous by  the  levity  and  freedom  with  which 
he  enters  into  a  detail  of  some  of  the  leading 
circumstances.  In  a  letter  to  the  honourable 
Henry  Seymour  Conway,  he  says — "  The  co- 
ronation  is  over,  'tis  even  a  more  gorgeous 
sight  than  I  imagined ;  I  saw  the  procession  and 
the  Hall,  but  the  return  was  in  the  dark.  In 
the  morning  they  had  forgot  the  sword  of  state, 
the  chairs  for  the  king  and  queen,  and  their 
canopies.  They  used  the  lord  mayor  s  sword 
for  the  first,  and  made  the  last  in  the  hall;  so 
they  did  not  set  forth  till  noon,  and  then  by 
a  childish  compliment  to  the  king,  reserved 
the  illumination  of  the  hall  till  his  entry,  by 
which  means,  they  arrived  like  k  funeral,  no- 
thing being  discernible  but  the  plumes  of  the 
knights  of  the  Bath,  which  seemed  the  hearse. 
Of  all  the  incidents  of  the  day,  the  most  di- 
verting wa9  what  happened  to  the  queen.  She 
had  a  retiring  chamber,  with  all  couveniencies 
prepared  behind  the  altar.  She  went  thither : 
in  the  most  convenient  what  found  she  but  the 
duke  of  Newcastle."  In  another  letter,  he  says 
of  the  queen,  that  she  was  much  pleased  with 
the  opera  a  few  nights  afterwards,  and  de- 
clared she  would  go  once  a  week;  and  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  crowds  at  the  opera  and  play, 
whenever  the  royal  pair  went  there,  were 
greater  than  he  ever  remembered.  In  another 
letter  he  says — "  Some  of  the  peeresses  were 
dressed  over  night,  slept  in  arm-chairs,  and 
were  waked  if  they  tumbled  their  head-dresses. 
I  carried  my  lady  Townshend,  lady  Hertford, 


lady  Anne  ConoUy,  my  lady  Hervey,  and  Mrs. 
Glive^  to  my  deputy's  house,  at  the  gate  of 
Westminster-hall.  My  lady  Townshend  said 
she  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  coronation,  as 
she  never  had  seen  one.  *'  Why/*  said  I, 
"  madam,  you  walked  in  the  last/'  *'  Yes, 
child,'*  said  she^  *^  but  I  saw  nothing  of  it,  I 
only  looked  to  see  who  looked  at  me/* 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  earl 
Talbot  brought  up  the  first  course.     In  Horace 
Walpole's  letters  to  Mr.  Montague,  he  says, 
**  The  earl  piqued  himself  on  backing  his  horse 
down  the  hall,  and  not  turning  its  rump  to- 
wards the  king ;  but  he  had  taken  such  pains 
to  dress  it  to  that  dutv,  that  it  entered  back- 
wards,  and  at  his  retreat  the  spectators  clapped 
— a  terriUe  indecorum,  but  suitable  to  such 
Bartholomew-fair    doings.     He    Had   twenty 
demelis,  but  come  out  of  none  creditably.    He 
had  taken  away  the  table  of  the  knights  of  the 
Bath«  and  was  forced  to  admit  two  in  their  old 
place,  and  dine  the  others  in*  the  court  of  re- 
quests.    Sir    William    Stanhope  said—'  We 
are  ill  treated,  for  some  of  us  are  gentlemen.' 
Beckfbrd  told  the  earl  it  was  hard  to  refuse  a 
table  to  the  city  of  London,  whom  it  would 
cost  ten  thousand  pounds  to  banquet  the  king> 
and  that  his  lordship  Would  repent  it  if  they 
'had  not  a  table  in  the  hall ;  upon  which  they  had 
one.     To  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who 
made  the  same  complaint,  he  said — '  If  y^^ 
come  to  me  as  lord  Steward,  I  tell  you  it  is 
impossible ;  if  as  lord  Talbot,  I  am  a  match  for 
any  of  you/  " 

In  another  letter,  he  says — *'  The  multitudes, 
balconies,  guards,  and  processions,  made  Pa- 
lace*yard  the  liveliest  spectacle  in  the  world. 
The  hall  was  the  most  glorious.  The  blaze  of 
Jights,  the  richness  and  variety  of  habits,  the 
ceremonial,  the  benches  of  peers  and  peeresses, 
frequent  and  full,  was  as  awful  as  a  pageant 
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can  be ;  and  yet,  for  the  king's  sake  and  my 
own,  I  never  wish  to  see  another;  nor  am  I 
impatient  to  have  my  lord  Effingham's  promise 
fulfilled.  The  king  complained  that  so  few 
precedents  were  kept  for  their  proceedings. 
Lord  Effingham  owned  the  earl  marshal's 
office  had  been  strangely  neglected;  but  he 
had  taken  such  care  for  the  future,  that  the 

■ 

next  caranaium  would  be  regulated'  in  the  most 
exact  manner  imaginable/' 

To  the  countess  of  Aylesbury  he  writes  in  a 
still  more  pleasant  strain.  **  My  heraldry  was 
much  more  offended  at  the  coronation  with  the 
ladies  that  did  walk  than  with  those  that  walked 
out  of  their  place ;  yet  I  was  not  so  perilaudy 
angry  as  my  lady  Cowper,  who  refused  to  set 

on  foot  with  my  lady  M ;  and  when  she 

was  at  last  obliged  to  associate  with  her,  set 
out  on  a  round  trot,  as  if  she  designed  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  her  family  l^y  marching  as 
lustily  as  a  maid  of  honour  of  queen  Gwinevir. 
It  was  in  truth  a  brave  sight.  The  sea  of  heads 
in  Palace-yard,  the  guards,  horse  and  foot,  the 
scaffolds,  balconies,  and  procession,  exceeded 
imagination.  The  hall,  when  once  ilhraiinated, 
was  noble,  but  they  suffered  the  whole  parade 
of  it  to  return  into  it  in  the  dark,  that  his  ma- 
jesty might  be  surprised  with  the  quickness 
with  which  the  sconces  catched  fire.  The 
champion  act^d  well;  the  other  paladins  had 
neither  the  grace  nor  alertness  of  Rinaldo; 
lord  Effingham  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  were 
but  untoward  knights-errant,  and  lord  Talbot 
had  not  much  more  dignity  than  the  figure  of 
general  Monk  in  the  Abbey.  The  habit  of 
peers  is  unbecoming  to  the  last  degree,  but  the 
peeresses  made  amends  for  all  defects.  Your 
daughter  Richmond,  lady  Kildare,  and  lady 
Pembroke  were  a3  handsome  as  the  Graces. 
Lady  Rochford,  lady  Holdernesse,  and  lady 
Littleton  looked  exceedingly  well  in  their  day ; 
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and  for  those  of  the  days  before,  the  duchess  of 
Queensbery,  lady  Westmorland,  and  lady  Albe- 
marle were  surprising.  Lady  .Harrington  was 
noble  at  a  distance,  and  so  covered  with  dia- 
monds, that  you  would  have  thought  she  had 
bid  somebody  or  other,  like  Falstaff,  '  rob  me 
the  exchequer.-^  Lady  Northampton  was  very 
magnificent  too,  and  looked  prettier  than  I  have 
seen,  her  of  late.  Lady  Spencer  and  lady 
Bolingbroke  were  not  the  worst  figures  there. 
The  dtichess  ef  Ancaster  marched  alone  after 
the  queen  with  much  majesty,  and  there  were 
two  new  Scotch  peeresses  that  pleased  every 
body,  lady  Sutherland  and  lady  Dunmore.  Per 
cotUra,  were  lady  P.,  who  had  put  a  wig  on, 
and  old  E.,  who  had  scratched  hers  off.  The 
dowager  E.  and  a  lady  S.,  with  her  tresses  coal- 
black  and  her  hair  coal-white.  Well,  it  was  all 
delightful,  but  not  half  so  charming  as  its  being 
over ! " 

Amongst  other  anecdotes  connected  with 
this  important  event,  it  has  been  noticed  of 
archbishop*  Seeker,  that  he  had  the  honour  of 
baptizing  his  -  majesty,  confirming  him  when 
prince  of  Wales,  marrying  him  at  St.  James's, 
and  crowning  him  at  Westminster;  besides 
which,  he  christened  his  present  majesty,  the 
duke  of  York  tod  some  others  of  the  royal 
family,  a  series  of  honourable  drcumstances 
whidi  cannot  find  a  parallel  in  ihe  history  of 
any  other  archbishop. 

It  being  our  particular  wish  to  record  every 
public  document  which  was  issued  on  this  im- 
portant occasion,  we  subjoin  the  following  Order 
of  Council,  relative  to  the  orders  which  were  to 
be  observed  at  the  coronation,  and  the  official 
instructions  which  were  issued  by  the  duke  of 
Ancaster,  lord  great  chamberlain,  concerning 
the  attendance  of  those  who  had  ticket^  for 
Westminster-hall,  and  for  regulating  the  order 
of  their  admission. 
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In  pursuance  of  an  Order  of  CotmciL  , 

These  are  to  give  notice,  that  it  is  ordered  that  all  the! 
peers  that  do  go  in  the  proceeding,  are  to  meet  in  the; 
hoQse  of  lords,  and  all  the  peeresses  at  the  painted-chani- 
berin  Westminster,  in  their  robes  and  with  their  coronets, 
by  eight  of  die  clock  precisely,  on  Tuesday  morning 
next :  and  allodierB appointed  to  go  iii the  said  proceed- 
ing (except  those  who  are  immediately  to  attend  near 
their  msgesties'  persons)  are  to  meet  in  the  court  of  re- 
quests exactly  at  the  same  hour,  in  their  respective  habits 
usual  on  such  occasions. 

That  privy-councillors  who  are  commoners,  do  not 
wea\- their  hats  in  the  procession,  but  may  put  them  on 
at  .dinner  in  Westtninster-hall. 

That  the  military  officers  keep  their  posts  and  not  come 
into  the  choir,  diat  the  gendemen  pensioners  do  stand  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  ascending  to  the  theatre,  and  come  no 
fui^her,  and  that  tbe,  yeomea  of  tlie  gaard  do  stand  be- 
tween the  gentlemen  p^nsipners  and  the  choir .  door  : 
that  all  persons  take  their  places  to  which  the  officers  of 
arms  shall  conduct  them,  and  that  they  conUnue  in  their 
respective  places  during^the  whole  ceremony.  That  no 
person  whose  name  is  not  contained  in  the  cex^^onial, 
sliall  presume  to  attend,  or  walk  in  the  procession. 

That  a  way  is  ordered  to  be  made  fof  coaches  to 
pass  through  Parliament-street,  cross  the  New  and  Old 
Palace-yards,  which  coaches,  as  soon  as  diicharged,  are 
to  proceed  on  directly  to  Milbank,  and  from  thence  to 
Hyde-park-comer,  without  making  any  stop,  and  none 
but  the  coaches  of  peers,  peeresses,  and  others  who  at- 
tend the  solemnity,  are  to  pass  that  way  after  seven  of  the 
clock  that  morning,  nor  any  whatever  after  nine ;  and 
in  tlie  evening  the  coaches  are  to  return  the  same  way ; 
but  no  coaches  will  bd  pe^mittjed  to  pass  back  any  of  those 
ways,  till  after  their  majesties'  return  to  St.  JaaneVs. 

That  after  the  p^rs,  peeresaes,  and  others^  are  set  down, 


the  servants  of  such  peers  and  porsons,  are  to  be  dismissed, 
and  immediately  pass  on  the  same  way  with  the  coaclies 
to  which  they  belong. 

That  particular  care  be  taken  that  no  coaches  nor  carts 
be  suffered  to  hinder  or  interrupt  the  said  lords'  coaches, 
and  that  no  ciorriages  whslt^ver  be  suffered  to  pass  over 
Westminster 'bridge  on  the  day  of  thchr  majesties*  corona- 
tion, except  the  coach  of  his  grace  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury*. 

A  passage  will  be  open  lor  chairs  to  fiass  to  the  north 
door  of  the  abbey,  through  King's-street,  Charles-street, 
Delahay-street,  to  Dean-street,  otherwise  Little  Geoi^e- 
street,  and  through  Westminster-market,  and  are  to  re- 
turn  as  soon  as  they  have  set  down  their  fare,  immediately 
another  way,  to  Angel-court  and  Great-George-street. 

And  whereas  his  majesty  hath  commanded  that  care  be 
taken  that  the  church  and  choir  of  Westminster-abbey 
be  kept  free  for  their  miyesties'  proceeding,  no  person 
whatsoever  is  .to  be  admitted  within  the  door  of  the  choir, 
(but  such  as  shall  produce  tickets  signed  and  marked  with 
my  name  and  seal,)  till  the. entrance  of  their  majesties' 
proceeding. — And  persons  who  shall  have  such  tickets, 
are  to  come  in  at  the  north  or  south-east  doors  of  the 
abbey  f. 

And  further,  to  warn  all  persons  concerned,  that  none 
shall  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  gafleries  in  the  abbey, 
(witkont  the  choir,)  after  seven  of  the  clock  on  Tuesday 
morning.  ncKt, 

And  it  is  also  ordered,  that  no  person  whatever  who 

shall  be  present  at  the  said  coronation,  (either  attending 

the  proceeding,  or  as  spectators,)  do  appear  in  mourning 

habits  on  that  day. 

Effingham,  M. 
17th  September,  1761. 

The  duke  of  Aacaster'a  instructionB  were  to 
the  following  effect : 


♦  The  ferry  at  Lambeth  formerly  belonged  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  as  lords  of  the  roanor :  but  the  profits  were 
usually  granted  by  patent,  to  gome  officer  of  the  archiepiscopal  household,  a  certain  annual  rent  being  reserved.  After 
the  building  of  Westminster-bridge,  in  1750;  the  ferry  was  taken  away,  and  an  equivalent  given  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
as  well  as  to  the  patentee,  for  their  interest ;  the  privilege,  therffofe,  SEientioned  in  the  earl  marshal's  ooiefSy  seems  to  have 
Itrisan  oat  of;  and  to  be  a  recognition  of,  the  archbishop's  right  of  ferry.  It  may  not  be  anintereating  to  menti<»  in  this 
place,  that,  previous  to  the  building  of  Westminster-bridge,  the  bishops  used  commonly  to  go  by  water  to  the  honse  of 
lords,  from  their  several  palaces  in  Southwark,  the  Strand,  and  Umbeth,  landing  at  Parliament-stairs.  They  were  rowed  in 
their  state  barges,  by  their  own  protected  watermen,  in  liveries  of  purple  tnmed  up  with  white.  Archbishop  Wake,  who 
filled  the  see  from  1715  to  1737,  was  the  last  prelate  who  displayed  his  aquatic  pageantry. 

t  These  doors  were  opened  at  four  o'clock. 
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AH  those,  who  have  tickets  /or  Ae  pee^^s*  gallery  in  '. 
Weatminster^haU,  are  desired  to  quit  their  cdadies  at  the 
openiog  diat  is  left  in  the  procession  platform  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Parliament-street,  from  thence  to  walk  along  die 
platform  to  the  great  north-door  of  Westminster-hall^ 
facing  New  Palace- Yard.  Their  coaches  will  proceed  as 
has  been  directed  by  the  earl  marshisil. 

The  chairs  diat  are  intended  for  the  nortU-door  of 
Westminster-hell)  facing  New  Palace-Tard,  lire  to  come 
down  the  east-aide  of  Parliament-strieet>  next  to  Privy- 
gardenSi  and  to  turn  immediately  on  the  left«h^nd  in  New- 
Palace- Yard»  from  thence  proceed  to  a  bar  iti  the  plat- 
form which  conveys  them  to  the  hall-door,  Hiose  chairs 
to  go  back  through  Channel-row  and  Privy-gardens,  and 
not  to  return  till  the  hours  appointed  by  the  earl  marshal. 

The  chairs  that  are  intended  for  that  entrance  in  Old- 
Palace- Yard,  which  leads  to  the  house  of  peers,  the 
court  of  requests,  painted-chamber,  S^c,  are  to  come 
down  the  east-side  of  Pariiament-fttreet  next  to  Privy- 
Gardens,  and  to  continue  the  iine  (at  a  plaice)  madi^  oiei 
the  platform  to  the  east-side  of  Sta  Maigitaret'^-street  and 
Old-Palace- Yard ;  and  when  discharged  to  cross  the 
platform  in  Old-Palace- Yarc^  and  go  off  throv^h  Abing- 
don-street^  and  the  different  avenues  from  the  same, 
and  not  to  return  till  the  hours  appointed  by  the  earl 
marshal.    ' 

The  coaches  that  are  intended  for  that  entrance  in 
Old-Palace- Yard,  which  teads.  to  thi;  hotKse  of  peers, 
court  ef  requests,  painted-chamber,  ife.f  are  to  set  do^n 
at  the  opening  that  is  left  in  the  platfbrm  which  crossed 
Old-Palace* Yard,  and  then  to  proceed  at  has  been  di^ 
rected  by  the  earl  marshal. 

The  tickets  for  the  boxes  of  Great  officers,  and  peei^' 
daughters,  will  be  admitted  at  the  entrance  of  the  house 
of  peers,  in  Old-PalacerYard,  if  they  think  that  the 
most  convenieht  aiccess  to  the  hall. 

The  bd-doortf  win  be  opened  as  aoon  as  it  is  day- 
light, on  Ttleiday  motning;  alid  for  the  greater  con- 
veaieaey  of  hevnig  a  proper  access  to  the  scadbid  in  ^ 
haU^  it  is  requested  thnt  the  ladies  will  not  appear  in 

hoops. 

Ancastbr,  G.  C. 
Befkelley  S^ilire,' 

SeptsBikber  SOtk 

From  soeiiM  of  pomp  mid  iipHndow,  ^e  m>- 
Tdty  and  ionportaitoe  of  wfajeb  bad  excited 


duch  an  tnusual  degree  of  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, we  return  to  a  fehort  analysis  of  those 
leading  political  events  which  distinguished  his 
late  majesty's  reign,  and  which,  at  this  par- 
ticular period,  threw  such  a  6ombre  hue  over 
the  fair  pto^pects  of  his  domestic  life.  France 
was  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  dis- 
trei«  and  de^i^ondehcy.  All  her  colonies  were 
in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  Her  arms  had 
been  discomfited  in  every  quarter.  The  pay- 
ment of  her  public  bills  was  stopped,  and  she 
might  literally  be  called  a  bankrupt  nation.  She 
was  reduced  to  a  more  humble  and  distressed 
condition  in  the  three  years'  administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  than  by  the  whole  ten  years'  war  of 
thB  duke  of  Marlborough.  An  Englishman 
might  at  this  pi^riod  with  some  propriety  ask, 
\*here  were  now  her  45b,000  fighting  men 
which  her  ministers  boasted  of  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  where  were  her  sailors,  who, 
in  the  same  reign,  fought  on  board  one  himdred 
ships  of  war  ?  It  might  be  answered,  that  we 
had  thousands  of  sailors  in  prison,  and  that  her 
mntlber  of  land  forces  was  sufficient  for  her 
purpose.'  But  it  is  well  known,  that  so  reduced 
was  her  navy  before  November,  1769,  she  wad 
obliged  to  force  her  peasanti^  into  that  service. 
The  dregs  of  the  people,  and  the  lower  arti- 
ficers vrett  swept  away  by  the  recruiiing-^er- 
jeant^  and  the  fields  were  in  a  maimer  aban- 
doned. Whoever  travelled  -tiirough  Fraiice  at 
that  juncture  might  see  thef  women  not  only 
drive  but  hold  the  plough ;  and  in  some  pro- 
vinces it  was  no  uncommon  spectacle  to  be- 
hold two  women  yoked  with  one  cow,  drawing 
the  plough.  Her  navy  was  hterally  rumed; 
die  had  not  at  ilAn  time  ten  ships  of  (he  line 
filt  for  service,  yet  t^itit  these  her  ministers  re- 
solved to  make  on^  more  effottJ  Their  dei^gn 
wad  to  obtain  a  share'  of  the  fishery  in  the 
North  American  seas,  at  a^  cheaper  rate  than 
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they  could  hope  to  gain  it  by  treaty.  From 
a  circumstance  that  happened  during  the  late 
negotiation,  Mr.  Pitt  foresaw  that  they  would 
make  this  attempt.  His  diligence  and  pene- 
tration were  uniform  and  constant,  and  they  were 
not  less  apparent  on  this  than  they  had  been  on 
every  former  occasion.  Mr.  Bussy  returned  to 
Paris  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  immediately 
on  his  departure  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  send  four 
ships  of  the  line  to  Newfoundland,  but  to  his 
great  surprisCi  he  was  opposed  in  this  measure. 
The  cabinet  put  a  negative  upon  his  proposition, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  French 
took  Newfoundland;  but  as  soon  ais  lord 
Amherst,  who  was  at  New- York,  heard  of  it, 
he  sent  his  brother  and  lord  Golville  to  re- 
take the  island,  which  they  accomplished  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  any  orders  from  England. 
Mr.  Pitt  now  saw  and  felt  the  strength  of  the 
king's  party.  He  did  not,  however,  resign  upon 
this  check,  because  his  grand  object  was  Spain. 
His  design  was,  by  an  early  and  vigorous  ex- 
ertion, to  cripple  that  pow^r ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  suspect  the  house  of  Bourbon 
to  have  so  many  friends  in  England  as  he  after- 
wards found.  The  king  of  Sptdn  had,  at  this 
time,  an  immense  treasure^  at  sea,  coming  from 
America,  but  he  was  sensible  that  the  king  of 
Spain  would  not  declare  himself  until  that 
treasure  had  arrived.  .Mr.  Pitt's  design  was 
to  intercept  it,  and  to  bring  it  to  England*  He 
was  confident  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Spain« 
and  the  plan  of  union  which  ha4  been  negotiat- 
ing between  the  courts  of  France  and  *  Spain, 
during  !]the  summer,  at  Paris,  was  now  com-i 
pleted,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  fumidied  with 
a  copy  of  this  treaty  of  alliance,  which  included 
all  the  branches  of  the  house  of,  Bqurbon, .  and 
which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  family 
compact.,  Mr.  Pitt  cpmmunicated  to  the 
cjibinet  his  intention  of  attacking  Spain,  but 


lord  Bute  was  the  first  person  who  opposed  it^ 
and  detnghated  it  by  the  epithets  of  rash  and 
unadvisable.  Lord  Granville  thought  it  preci- 
pitate, and  desired  time  tp  consider  of  it.  Lord 
Temple  supported  Mr.  Pitt,  which  he  had  done 
uniformly  from  his  coming  into  office.  The 
duke  of  Newcastle  was  neuter.  The  chancellor 
was  absent.  *  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt,  sub- 
mitted to  jthe  king  their  advice  in  writing  signed 
by  themselves,  to  recall  lord  Bristol,  the  British 
ambassador,  from  Madrid.  This  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1761, 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  second  cabinet  was 
summoned  upon  the  same  subject,  at  which  all 
the  cabinet  ministers  were  present.     Mr.  Pitt 
asserted  tiiat  he  did  hot  ground  his  resolution 
of  attacking  Spain  upon  what  the  court  of  Spain 
had  said  or  might  say,  but  upon  what  that 
court  had  actually  done.    The  majority  said  they 
were  not  yet  convinced  of  the  necessity  pr  pro- 
priety of  his  measure,  and  the  cabinet  broke  up 
without  coming  to  any  resolution.     In  a  few 
days  more  a  third  cabinet  was  summoned  upon 
this  subject.    Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Temple  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  recalling  lord  Bristol. 
Every  other  member  of  the  cabinet  now  de- 
clared against  the  measure,  upon  which  Mr 
Pitt  and  lord  Temple  took  their  leave.    Lord 
Granville,  the  lord  president,  regretted  that  they 
were  going  to  lose  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  noble  rela- 
tive.   He  spoke  highly  of  Mr.  Pitt's  penetrar 
tion  and  integrity.  But  on  this  occasion  he 
thought  him  mistaken,  for  the  best  accounts 
from  Spain  justified  a  contrary  opinioiu    His 
majesty  having  rejected  the  written  advice  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Temple,  they  resigned  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1761. 

These  violent  party  conflicts  demanded  from 
the  king  the  exercise  of  the  strongest  forbear- 
!ance,  as  well  as  die  greatest;  address;  and  on 
the  resignation  of  Mn  Pkt,  Ms  majesty  dis- 
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played  at  oiice  the  firmnesa  dJoA  benevolence  of 
his  nature ;  he  ex[Mres6ed  his  eo&cera  at  the  ioas 
of  so  able  a  minister,  and  to  shew  the  favoura* 
ble  sense  he  entertained  oi  his  services,  he 
made  him  an  unlimited  oSer  of  any  rewards  in 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow ;  at  the  same 
time  avowing  himself  satisfied  with  tbe  opinion 
which  the  majority  of  the  council  had  pjro* 
KLoanced  against  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  The  great 
minister  was  overpowered  by  the  nobleneaa  of 
this  proceeding.  '*  I  c<mfess»  sire/'  he  said, 
'^  I  had  but  too  mxkch  reason  to  expect  your 
majesty's  displeasure.  I  did  not  come  prepared 
for  this  exceeding  goodness ;  pardon  me,  sire^ 
it  overpowers,  it  oppresses  me*-^''  He  burst 
into  tears. 

We  are  far  from  an  attempt  to  add  any  -oolom 
ing  to  80  exquisitely  affecting  a  picture.  We 
are,  indeed,  far  from  being  able  to  do  justice  to 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  elevated 
sccDes  which  could  possibly  be  displayed — the 
parting  of  such  a  prince  and  such  a  minister. 
The  conduct  of  his  majesty,  on  this  occasion, 
stands  in  need  of  no  comment ;  it  was  grounded 
upon  the  firmest  principles  of  integrity  and 
honour,  and  which  must  raise  the  highest  vene* 
ration  for  his  royal  character,  not  only  amongst 
his  own  subjects,  but  amongst  all  nations, 
when  they  behold  a  power  which  has  so  little  to 
fear  from  any  human  effort,  so  very  fearful 
of  the  least  infringement  of  the  strictest  and 
most  critical  roles  of  justice.  Mr.  Pitt's  re- 
signation  seemed  equal  to  a  revolution  in  the 
state.  An  universal  alarm  was  spread ;  a  thou- 
Band  rumours  flew  abroad,  and  the  first  sug- 
gestions were,  that  this  great  minister,  endea- 
YOuriDg  to  avail  himself  by  his  firmness  in 
negotiation  of  the  advantages  he  had  acquired 
by  his  vigour  in  wax,  was  opposed  by  the 
whole  council,  was  resolved  to' have  a  peace  at 
any  rate,   and  that  this  opposition  had  driven 
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him  to  resign  the  seals,  B«it  the  txw  cause  of 
the  resignation  soon  came  out,  and  om  this  point 
a  violent  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  po^ 
pular  cause  was  worse  sustained,  and  the  mi- 
nisterial with  greater  effect,  than  is  usual  in 
such  discussions. 

In  the  mean  time  his  majesty  was  exposed 
to  all  the  influence  of  pajrty  r^ge,  but  it  was  in 
some  degree  alleviated  by  rather  a  skilful  ma- 
no&uvre^  which  reflects  some  credit  on  the 
minister  of  the  day.  The  cause  of  Mr.  Pitt'ii 
resignation  having  be^^  in  some  degree  sus^ 
pected,  on  the  day  following  his  interview 
with  the  king,  it  became  necessary  to  throw  a 
degree  of  blame  on  the  measuves  of  the  ex* 
minister,  and  for  that  reasQn,  on  the  lOth  of 
October,  1761,  ibe  two  following  articles  ap<- 
peared  in  the  Gasette. 

Madrid,  September  4. — A  report  havingj  been  lately 
spread  here,  upon  the  arrival  of  our  late  letters  from 
France,  as  if  there  ^as  reason  to  apprehend  an  irorn^* 
diate  rupture  between  our  court,  and  that  of  Great 
Britaui;  we  [who  were  meant  by  this  prpnonn  f]  under- 
stand, diat  the  Spaniah  ministers,  in  a  conversation  which 
they  bad  lately  with  the  earl  of  Bristol,  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary from  his  Britannic  majesty,  ei^pressed  their 
concern  tberea^  and  declared  very  explicitly  to  hia 
excellency)  that  on  the  part  of  their  court,  there  was  not 
the  least  ground  for  any  such  apprehensions,  as  the 
Catholic  king  had,  at  no  time  been  more  intent  upon 
cultivating  a  good  correspondence  with  England,  than 
in  the  present  conjuactare;  and  at  the  same  time,  in- 
fuimed  the  earl  of  3ri0tpl,  that  orders  had  been  sent 
to  Monsiuer  Manso^  governor  of  San  Roqu^  to  rep{-i* 
mand  such  of  the  inhabitants  under  his  jurisdiction, -as 
had  encouraged  the  illegal  .protection  given  to  the 
French  privateer  row-boats,  under  the  cannon  of  a 
Spanish  fort. 

St.  James*s,  October  9. — The  right  honourable  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  having  resigned  the  seals  into  the  king's 
hands,  his  majesty  was  this  day  pleased  to  appomt  the  earl 
of  Egremont,  to  be  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secreta- 
ries of  Slate.     Aud  in  consideration  of  the  gneat  and  ]id« 
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portsnt  services  of  the  said  Mr.  Pitt,  his  majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  direct,  .  that  a  warrant  be 
prepared  for  granting  to  the  lady  Hester  Pitt,  his  wife, 
a  barony  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title, 
of  baroness  of  Chatham,  to  herself,  and  of  baron  of 
Chatham  to  her  heirs  male;  and  also  to  confer  upon 
the  said  William  Pitt,  esq.^  an  annuity  of  three  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  during  his  own  life,  and  that  of  lady 
Hester  Pitt,  and  their  son  John  Pitt,  esq. 

The  first  of  the  preceding  articles  gave  the 
people  to  understand  the  true  motive  of  the 
resignation;  the  insufficiency  of  that  motive, 
and  the  graciousness  of  the  king,  notwith- 
standing the  abrupt  departure  of  his  minister 
Indeed  the  character  of  his  majesty  rose  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  for  the  arguments  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  line  of  conduct  which 
he  had  pursued,  were  urged  with  such  irre- 
sistible force  by  means  of  writers  hired  for  the 
purpose,  that  Mr.  Pitt  began  to  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  some  as  a  delinquent,  and  actuaUy  as 
a  defaulter  towards  his  sovereign  i  for  if,  after 
the  statement  which  had  been  officially  made, 
Mr.  Pitt  chose  to  enter  into  opposition,  he 
must  go  into  it  loaded  and  oppressed  with  the 
imputation  of  the  blackest  ingratitude;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  should  retire  from  business, 
or  should  concur  in  support  of  that  administra- 
tion which  he  had  left,  because  he  disproved  its 
measures,  his  acquiescence  would  be  attri- 
buted by  the  multitude  to  a  bargain  for  his 
forsaking  the  public,  and  that  the  title  and  his 
pension  w^e  the.  considerations. 

These  were  the  barriers  that  were  opposed 
against  that  torrent  of  popular  rage,  which  it 
was  apprehended  would  proceed  from  the  resig- 
nation^ and  in  truth,  they  answered  their  end 
perfectly ;  the  torrent  which  bore  so  hard  upon 
his  majesty  for  some  time,  was  thus  beaten 
back«  and  almost  diverted  into  an  opposite 
course;  and  when  afterwards  it  returned  to 


those  objects,  against  which  it  was  originally 
directed,  and  where  it  was  most  dreaded,  it 
was  no  longer  that  impetuous  and  irresistible 
tide,  which  in  the  year  1767  had  borne  down 
every  thing  before  it — ^it  was  weakened,  divided, 
and  ineffective. 

At  a  private  interview  which  his  majesty 
granted  to  Lord  Temple,  the  latter  nobleman 
used  every  argument  which  his  deep  pohtical 
knowledge  could  supply,  in  order  to  induce  his 
majesty  to  follow  the  councils  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  his  ms^esty  answered  his 
lordship,  throws  an  additional  lustre  upon  his 
royal  character. 

''  Can  you  find  it  recorded,^'  said  his  majesty, 
''  that  a  sovereign  has  been  censured  for  listen- 
ing to  the  whole  body  of  his  council,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  particular  opinions  of  a  single  man  T 
On  the  contrary,  this  uncontrolled  sw^y  of  a 
single  minister  has  been  often  thought  dan- 
gerous, and  was  always  odious  in  our  free  con- 
stitution, and  is  the  more  justly  to  be  disliked, 
as  perhaps  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit 
either  of  absolute  monarchy,  or  of  a  lifnited  go- 
vernment. I  acknowledge  the  merit,  the  virtues, 
and  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Pitt;  but  shall  his 
master  therefore  be  forced  to  receive  him  on 
any  terms?  Must  his  prince,  to  gratify  his 
ambitious  views,  or,  if  you  please,  his  virtuous 
intentions,  dismiss  his  whole  council,  and  anni- 
hilate his  prerogative  as  a  king,  his  reason  and 
judgment  as  a  man.  Mr.  Pitt  has  had  the  trea- 
sures and  the  forces  of  the  nation  at  his  most 
absolute  command ;  let  him  in  his  turn  do  that 
justice  which  has  been  done  to  him';  let  him,  if 
the  favour  of  the  crown,  constitute  no  obliga- 
tion, be  bound  at  least  by  the  rules  of  equity; 
and  if  he  will  not  partake  in  the  conduct  of  the 
present  most  intricate  and  difficult  business  of 
administration,  let  him  not  render  it  still  more 
intricate  and  more  difficult  by  his  opposition/' 
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This  firm  and  decided  tone  of  his  majesty 
annihilated  every  hope  which  the  Pitt  party  had 
entertained  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  opinion 
of  the  king ;  and  it  Inust  be  acknowledged  that 
the  Bute  party  did  not  carry  their  triumph  with 
that  moderation  and  modesty,  which  would 
have  so  well  become  thenL  They  descended 
to  the  most  violent  and  scurrilous  abuse.  The 
whole  life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  public  and  private,  was 
scrutinized  with  the  utmost  malignity,  to  furnish 
matter  of  calumny  against  him.  The  successes 
of  his  administration  were  depreciated ;  his 
faults  were  extravagantly  exaggerated ;  and  the 
rewards  and  honours  so  justly  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  sovereign  were,  by  every  trick, 
ridicule,  and  buffoonery,  converted  into  matter 
of  degradation  and  disgrace*. 

The  distracted  state  of  his  majesty's  councils 
at  this  momentous  period  did  not,  however, 
prevent  him  fix)m  paying  every  possible  atten- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  support  of  literary 
merit.  His  majesty  had  always  evinced  particu- 
lar regard  for  Thomson,  the  author  of  The  Sea- 
mu ;  and  the  distressed  state  of  his  family,  after 
his  decease,  having  been  represented  to  him,  his 
majesty  graciously  put  his  name  at  the  head  of  a 
subscription  for  printing  the  entire  works  of  the 
poet,  the  whole  profits  of  which  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  and  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  re- 
lations. 

His  majesty,  in  the  very  early  period  of  his 
reign,  always  testified  the  most  anxious  dispo- 
sition to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  the 
country ;  and  his  nuptials  having  introduced  the 
use  of  Mechlin  lace,  in  compliment  to  her  mar 


jesty,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Buckingham* 
shire  lace-manufacturer.  Earl  Temple,  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  was 
requested  by  Richard  Lowndes,  esq.,  one  of  the 
knights  of  the  shire,  on  behalf  of  the  lace-manu- 
facturers, to  present  to  the  king  a  pair  of 
rufiies,  made  at  the  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Milward  and  Co.,  of  Newport  Pagnel.  Earl 
Temple  presented  them  accordingly,  and  his 
majesty,  after  looking  at  them,  and  asking 
many  questions  concerning  this  branch  of  trade, 
was  most  graciously  pleased  to  express  him- 
self, that  the  inclination  of  his  own  heart  na- 
turally led  him  to  set  a  high  value  upon  every 
endeavour  to  improve  any  English  manufac- 
tures, and  whateyer  had  such  recommendation 
would  be  preferred  by  him  to  works  possibly 
of  higher  perfection  made  in  any  oth^r  country. 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  new  parliament 
met,  and  his  majesty  went  with  the  usual  state 
to  the  house  of  lords,  when  being  seated  on 
the  throne,  and  the  houseof  common  sin  attend- 
ance, his  majesty  signified  his  pleasure  to  them 
by  the  lord  high  chancellor,  that  they  should 
return  to  their  house,  and  having  chosen  a 
Speaker  present  him  on  the  following  Friday. 
They  returned  accordingly,  and  unanimously 
chose  sir  John  Cust,  bart.,  member  for  Gran- 
tham,  in  Lincolnshire. 

On  the  6th  his  majesty  went  with  the  usual 
state  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  commons 
being  sent  for,  they  presented  their  speaker^ 
sir  John  Cust,  whom  his  majesty  approved. 
His  majesty  then  delivered  the  following  gra!- 
cious  speech  from  the  throne. 

My  lords  and  gentlemeD, 
At  the  opening  of  the  first  parliament^  summoned  and 


*  On  the  n^ws  of  Kir.  Pit^s  resignation  reaching  Rome,  Cardinal  Stoppano  observed  to  an  English  gentleman  at  the 
Vatican,  that  be  could  not  give  credit  to  it*  For  *'  what  heir,"  said  he,  *^  in  coming  to  a  considerable  estate,  and  finding  it 
au^llently  well  managed  by  a  steward,  would  dismiss  that  stdward  merely  because  he  had  served  his  predecessor.'^ 
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etected  un^r  i»y  autlionty,  I  with  pleaBure  take  ootiee 
of  vh  eve^t,  wkick  has.  made  me  completely  happy,  aiid 
gtvefr  universal  joy  to  my  loving  Mibjeets.  My  marriage 
with  a  princess,  eminently  distinguished  by  every  virtue, 
and  amiable  endowment,  whilst  it  affords  me  all  possible 
domestic  comfort,  cannot  but  highly  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  my  kingdoms ;  which  has  been,  and  always 
shall  be,  my  first  object  in  every  action  of  my  fife. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  wish  that  thi^  first  period  of 
my  reign  might  be  marked  with  anodier  feficity ;  the 
restoring  of  the  blessings  of  peace  to  my  people,  and 
putting  affc  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  under  which  so 
great  a  paft  of  Europe  suffers.  But  though  overtures 
were  made  to  me^  and  my  good  brother  and  ally  the  king 
of  Prussia,  by  the  ;several  belligerant  powers,  in  order  to 
a  general  pacification,  for  which  purpose  a  congress 
was  appointed;  and  propositions  were  made  to  me  by 
France,  for  a  particular  peace  with  that  crown,  which 
wiere  followed  by  an  actual  negotiation ;  yet  that  con- 
gress hath  not  hitherto  taken  place>  and  the  negotiation 
widi  France  is  entirety  broken  d£ 

The  sincerity  of  my  disposition  to  effectuate  this  good 
work  has  been  manifested  in  the  progress  of  it;  and  I 
have  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  the  farther  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  to 
which  it  was  the  desire  of  my  heart  to. put  a  stop,  can- 
not with  justice  be  imputed  to  me. 

Our  military  operations  have  been  in  no  degree  sus- 
pended or  delayed ;  atid  it  has  pkased  God  to  gmnt  us 
father  anporteint  soccesses,  by  the  txmqmeit  of  the 
islandl  of  BeUeis)^  and  PomifiiQa ;  add  bt  ^^  redudiiod 
of  Pondicherry,  which  hath  in  a  manner  aimihilated  tbf 
French  power  in  the  East-Indies.  In  other  parts,  where 
the  enemy's  numbers  were  greatly  superior,  their  prin- 
cipal designs  and  projects  have  been  generally  disap- 
pointed, by  a  conduct  which  does  the  highest  honour  to 
the  disthigtti^hed  capacity  of  toy '  general  prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick,  and  by  the  valour  of  my  troops. 
The  magnanimity  and  nbHity  of  the  Wtig  of  Prussia  have 
eminently  appeared  in  resisting  such  numerous  armies, 
aiid  surmounting  ^p  great  difficulties. 

In  this  situation,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
receiving  the  truest  information  of  the  sense  of  my  people, 
by  a  new  choice  of  their  representatives.     I  am  fully  • 
persuaded  you  wjU  agree  with  me  ki  opinion,  that  the 


steady  eiertioa  of  OHrmost  rigorous  efforts^  in  every  part 
.whefe  the  enen^  noiay  still  be  attacked  with  advantage^ 
is  the  only  means  that  can  be  productive  of  such  a  peace, 
as  may  with  reason  be  expected  from  our  successes.  It 
is  therefore  my  fixed  resolution,  with  your  concurrence 
and  support,  to  carry  on  the  war,  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  my  kingdoms ; 
and  to  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  my  poWer,  the  good 
faith  aiid  honour  of  my  crown,  hf  adheriag  firndy  to  the 
engagements  entered  into  with  iiEiy  allies.  In  this  I  will 
persevere,  antU  my  enemiies,  moved  by  their  owb  losses 
and  distresses,  and  touched  with  the  miseries  of  so  Biany 
nations,  shall  yield  to  the  equitable  conditions  of  an  ho- 
nourable peace ;  in  which  case,  as  well  as  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  I  do  assure  you,  no  consideration  what- 
ever shall  make  me  depart  from  the  true  mterests  of  these 
my  kingdoms,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  my  crown. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

I  am  heartily  sorry,  that  the  necessity  of  large  supplies 
appears  so  clearly  from  what  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  proper  estimates  for  the  services  of  the  ensuing  year 
shall  be  laid  before  you ;  and  I  desire  you  to  grant  me 
such  supplies,  as  may  enable  me  to  prosecute  the  war 
wiUt  vigour,  and  as  your  own  welfare  and  security,  in  the 
present  critical  conjuncture,  require,,  that  we  may  happily 
pat  the  last  band  to  this  great  vi*ork.  Whatsoever  you 
give  shall  be  duly  and  faithfully  applied. 

I  dare  say  your  affectionate  regard  for  me  and  the 
queen  makes  you  go  before  me  in  what  I  am  next  to  men- 
tion ;  the  making  an  adequate  and  honourable  provision 
for  her  support,  in  case  she  should  survive  me.  This  is 
what  not  only  her  ro^al  dignity,  but  her  own  merit  calls 
for;  and  I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  vour  consideration. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

X  have  such  a  confideneeln  the  zeal  and  good  affections 
of  this  parliament,  that  I  think  it  quite  superfluous  to  use 
any  exhortations  tp  excite  you  to  a  right  conduct.  I  will 
only  add,  that  there  never  was  a  situation  in  which  unani- 
mity, firmness,  and  dispatch  were  more  necessai^  for  the 
safety,  honour,  and  true  interest  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  the  following  ad- 
dress was  presented  to  his  majesty,  by  the 
House  of  Lords : — 


^ 
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Most  Gracioua  Sovereign, 

"We,  your  majest/s  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  parliament  assembled,  beg 
leave  to  return  your  majesty  our  humble  thanks  for  your 
most  gracious  speech  from  the  throne. 

It  is  impossible  to  approach  your  royal  presence  at  this 
time,  without  making  our  first  offering  to  your  majesty, 
of  our  most  joyful  congratulations  on  the  auspicious  oc- 
casion of  your  rdyal  nupUads.  We  want  words  to  de- 
scribe how  warmly  we  are  affected  with  an  event  so  highly 
interesting  to  your  majesty,  and  to  all  your  faithftil  sub- 
jects; or  to  express  our  gratitude  to  your  msgesty  for 
giving  us  a  queen,  who,  whilst  she  completes  your  happi- 
ness, promises,  by  every  virtue  and  amiable  accomplish- 
ment, the  greatest  addition  to  that  of  your  people.  May 
heaven  grant  the  longest  duration  to  this  felicity,  and  may 
it  be  attended  with  a  nlimerous  progeny,  to  transmit  the 
great  examples  of  their  illustrious  parents,  and  perpetuate 
the  blessings  of  your  reign  to  future  ages. 

We  thankfully  acknowledge  your  majesty's  goodness  in 
communicating  /to  us  that  overtures  had  been  made  by 
the  several  belligerent  powers,  in  order  to  a  general  paci- 
fication ;  and  by  France,  for  a  particular  peace  between 
your  majesy  and  that  crovm,  whereupon  a  neg6tiation 
bad  followed,  which  is  sjnoe  entirely  broke  off.  No 
other  proof  could  be  wanting  to  us,  that  the  continuance 
of  the  war,"*  and  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  cannot, 
with  any  shadow  of  justice,  be  imputed  to  your  ma- 
jesty, besides  the  known  generonty  and  benevolence  of 
you  innate  disposition. 

Your  royal  wisdom  has  appeared  in  nothing  more,  than 
in  not  suffering  your  military  operations  to  be  suspended ' 
or  delayed :  and  we  beg  leave  to  congratulate  your  majesty 
on  the  present  sigiial  successes  of  your  arms.  Besides 
the  important  conquests  with  which  they  have  been 
blessed,  your  enemies  have,  in  other  parts,  been  made 
once  more  to  feel,  that 'superior  numbers  cannot  avail 
them  against  the  supenor  capacity  and  conduct  of  your 
consummate  general  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  unshaken  bravery  of  your  officers  and  troops.  We 
eannot  see  without  admiration,  those  repeated  proofs  of 
nagnanimity  and  ability,  which  your  great  ally  the  king  of 
Prussia,  though  surrounded  with  so  many  difficalties, 
kas  given  to  the  world. 

Your   majesty's  sentiments   cannot  fail  to  have  the 


greatest  weight  with  us,  because  we  are  sure  that  they 
proceed  upon  wise  principles,  founded  m  the  love  of  your 
people.  It  is  therefore  from  conviction,  that  we  declare 
our  humble  concurrence  in  your  opinion,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary steadily  to  exert  our  most  vigorous '  efforts  in  every 
part,  where  the  enemy  may  still  be  attacked  with  advao- 
tage. 

We  beg  your  majesty  to  accept  the  strongest  and  most 
affectionate  assurances,  that  we  will,  'Virith  the  greatest 
zeal  and  ardour,  and  at  the  hazard  of  every  thing  that  is 
dear  to  us,  stand  by  and  support  your  inajesty  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war. in  the  most  effectual  manner,  for  the  interest 
of  your  kingdoms,  and  in  perfomiiing,  to  the  utmost  of 
yeur  power,  your  engagements  to  your  allies;  nothing 
being  more  evident  than  that  this  is  the  only  method  to 
procure  such  equitable  and  honourable  conditions  of 
peace,  as  may,  with  reason,  be  expected  from  our  sue- 

■ 

cesses. 

We  should  be  greatly  wanting  to  ourselves  as  well  as 
to  your  majesty,  if  we  did  not  testify  our  particular  thanks 
for  your  paternal  goodness,  in  having  so  expressly  de- 
clared, that  both  in  carrying  on,  the  war>  and  m  making 
peace,  no  consideration  whatsoever  shall  make  you 
depart  from  the  true  interests  of  these  your  kingdoms,  and 
the  honour  of  your  crown. 

This,  resolution,  so  truly  worthy  of  a  British  monarch, 
and  so  engaging  to  all  your  loyal  subjects,  calls  for  ade- 
quate returns  on  our  part.  Penetrated  with  the  liveliest 
sense  of  your  unbounded  tenderness  and  concern  for  our 
welfare,  we  do  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  assure  your 
majesty,  that  we  will,  with  the  utmost  duty  and  zeal,  cor- 
respond to  that  confidence  which  your  majesty  reposes  in 
us,  being  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  unanimity, 
firmn^^s,  and  dispatch,  in  the  present  critical  situation ; 
and  animated  thereto  by  the  gracious  admonition  of  tha 
best  of  kings. 

His  majesty's  most  gracious  answer : 

My  lords, 
I  thank  you  for  this  very  dutiful  and  loyal  address 
The  joy  which  you  express  upon  my  marriage,  and  your 
affectionate  regard  for  the  queen,  give  me  the  highest 
satisfaction.  I  make  no  doubt  but  your  ready  concur- 
rence in  my  sentiments,  and  the  becoming  zeal  which 
you  have  so  unanimously  declared  for  carrying  on  the  war 
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with  Yigour/will  have  a  good  effect  both  upon  our  friends 
lind  enemies,  and  strengthen  my  hands,  to  pursue  such 
pleasures  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  true  interests 
of  my  kingdoms. 

The  bustle,  the  novelty,  and  the  fatigue  of 
the  coronation  had  scarcely  subsided,  when  the 
public  attention  was  again  directed  to"^  pageant 
not  much  less  gorgeous  -and  interesting,  and 
combining  in  itself  particular  circumstances, 
which,  from  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties, 
were  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  import- 
ance scarcely  to  be  exceeded  by  any  royal 
exhibition. 

It  has  been  the  invariable  custom  of  the  city 
of  London  to  testify  their  loyalty  to  their  new 
king,  by  inviting  him  to  partake  of  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  first  lord  mayor's  day  after  his  acces- 
sion  to  the  throne,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
invitation  was  accepted  not  only  by  their  ma- 
jesties,  but  by  all  the  branches  of  the  royal 
family. 

The  extraordinary  circumstance  of  a  formal 
visit  of  their  majesties  to  the  city,  naturally 
called  into  action  all  the  opulence,  the  splendor, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  corpon^tion  of  London ; 
and,  if  the  nobility  west  of  Temple-Bar  had 
vied  with  each  in  the  magnificence  and  cost- 
liness of  their  dresses,  the  not  less  beautiful 
females  at  the  east  set  invention  upon  the  rack 
to  do  every  possible  honour  to  so  momentous 
an  occasion.  The  periodical  publications  of 
the  day  had  ample  materials  furnished  them 
wherewith  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those, 
who  by  their  station  were  not  permitted  to  have 
an  ocular  view  of  the  splendid  procession,  and 
other  attendant  ceremonies ;  'and,  it  is  to  them 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  interesting 
detail  of  some  of  the  leading  circumstances. 

Immediately  as  it  was  known  that  their  ma- 
jesties had  accepted  the  invitation,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  conduct  the  business^ 


and  the  following  is  their  report.  Some  of  the 
articles  at  the  king's  table  cannot  fail  to  afford 
a  little  amusement;  and,  although  tkree  fine  fat 
livers,  at  10^.  6rf.  each,  perhaps  of  a  fine  fat 
bullock,  may  be  with  propriety  denominated  a 
substantial  dish,  it  cannot  be  called  in  the 
words  of  the  old  song,   '*  A  dainty  dish  to  set 


before  a  king. 


f» 


The  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  provide  an 
entertainment  on  last  lord  mayor's  day  for  the  king, 
\vhich  was  presented  to  the  court  of  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  common  council. 

To  the  right  honourable  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  the  city  of  London,  in  common  council  as- 
sembledn 

We  your  committee,  appointed  by  your  order  of  the 
third  day  of  October  last,  to  manage  the  entertainment 
for  their  majesties  at  the  Guildhall  of  tliis  city,  on  the 
then  ensuing  lord  mayor^a  day,  beg  leave  to  report.  Chat 
duly  sensible  of  the  great  honour  done  us  in  this  ap- 
pointment, we  cheerfully  devoted  our  time  and  utmost 
endeavours  to  prepare  and  regulate  the  said  entertainment, 
so  as  best  to  answer  the  intention  of  this  honourable 
court. 

'  In  the  preparations  for  the  intended  feast,  your  com« 
mittee  omitted  no  expense  that  might  serve  to  improve 
its  splendor,  elegance,  or  accommodations ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  they  retrenched  every  charge  that  was 
not  calculated  to  that  end,  however  warranted  by  former 
precedents.  Their  majesties  having  expressed  their  royal 
inclinations  to  see  the  procession  of  the  lord  mayor  to 
Guildhall,  the  committee  obtained  Mr«  Barclay's  houae 
in  Cheapside,  for  that  purpose,  where  proper  refresh- 
ments were  provided,  and  every  care  taken  to  accommo- 
date their  majesties  with  a  full  view  of  Ihe  whole  caval- 
cade. 

The  great  hall  and  adjoining  apartnients  were  decorated 
and  furnished  with  as  much  taste  and  magnificence  as  tbe 
shortness  of  tlie  time  for  preparation,  and  the  nature  of 
a  temporary  service,  would  permit :  the  hustings  where 
their  majesties  dined^  and  the  new  council  chamber,  to 
which  they  retired,  both  before  and  after  dinner,  being 
'  spread  with  Turkey  carpets,  and  the  rest  of  the  flooors 
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over  which  their  majesties  were  to  pats,  with  blue  cloth, 
and  the  whole  illuminated  with  pear  three  thousand  wax 
tapera,  in  chandelierSi  lustres,  girandoles,  and  sconces^ 

A  select  band  of  music,  consisting  of  fifty  of  the  best 
handa,  placed  in  a  superb  gallery,  erected  on  purpose  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  entertained  their  majesties  with 
a  concert  during  die  time  of  dinner,  under  the  direction 
of  a  gentleman  justly  celebrated  for  his  great  musical 
talents ;  whilst  four  other  galleries  (all  covered  with  crim- 
son, and  ornamented  with  festoons)  exhibited  to  their 
majesties  a  most  brilKant  vppearance  of  five  hundred  of 
the  pricipal  citizens  of  both  seices. 

Their  majesties  table  was  served  with  a  new  set  of 
rich  plate,  purchased,  on  this  occasion,  and  covered  with 
all  the  delicacies  which  the  season  could  furnish,  or  ex* 
peiise  procure,  and  prepared  by  the  best  hands. 

A  proportionable  care  was  taken  of  the  several  other 
tables  provided  for  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers ; 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  his  mi^esty's  most  honoura- 
ble  privy«council ;  the  lord  chancellor  and  judges ;  the 
lords  and  ladies  in  waiting  ;  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
sheriffs,  and  common  council ;  and  many  others  both  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  whole  number  of  guests 
within  the  hall,  including  the  galleries,  being  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred ;  and. that  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners, 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  horse  and  horse«grenadier  guards, 
and  servants  attendant  upon  their  majesties  and  the  royal 
family,  and  who  were  entertained  at  places  provided  in 
the  neighbourhood,  amounting  to  729* 

And  that  this  conrt  may  form  some  judgment  of  the 
entertainment,  your  committee  have  hereunto  subjoined 
the  bill  of  fore  of  their  majesties  lable,  and  the  totals  of 
several  bills  on  t)iis  occasion,  amounting  to  6398/.  65. 4^. 
which  your  committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint 
this  honourable  court,  have  been  all  ordered  for  pay- 
ment. 

Your  committee,  likewise,  having  provided  a  great 
variety  of  the  choicest  wines^  took  care  that  every  guest 
should  be  supplied  with  plenty  and  dispatch ;  and  yetthe 
various  services  performed  without  hurry  or  donfusion* 

For  this  purpose  your  committee  issued  no  more  tickets 
for  admission  than  what  (considering  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  attendants,  amounting  to  £40  persons)  would  fill 
the  hall  without  incommoding  the  royal  personages  for 
whom  the  feast  was  intended* 

And  to  prevent  as  much  ^  possible  the  intrusion  of 


strangers  (too  frequent  on,  such  occasions),  your  com* 
mittee  directed  a  temporary  porch  to  be  erected  in  the 
front  of  the  hall,  where  gentlemen  of  trust  were  placed 
.at  three  several  bars. 

Upon  the  whole,  your  committee  omitted  no  care  or 
pains  to  render  the  entertainment  aa  commodious  and 
and  agreeable  as  possible  to  the  royal  guests,  and  in  some 
measure  expressive  of  the  zeal  and  veneration  of  this 
honourable  court  for  their  august  sovereign,  his  most 
amiable  consort,  and  illustrious  family,  and  of  their  sense 
of  his  gracious  condescension  in  honouring  this  city  with 
his  royal  presence.  Happy,  if  they  have,  in  any  degree 
answered  expectation,  and  are  allowed  to  have  done 
justice  to  the  honourable  trust  reposed  in  them. 

*    Samuel  Fludyer,    '  Charles  Meredith, 

Robert  Alsop,  John  Riving  ton, 

Richard  Glyn,  Thomas  Cogan, 

Francis  Gosling,  Edward  Waldo, 

Thomas  Long,,  W.  Reeves, 

Robert  Wilsonn,  Samuel  Freeman, 

Francis  Ellis,       •  •  William  Tyser, 

Henry  Kent,  John  Patterson. 
James  Walton, 

THE  KING'S  TABLE. 

First  Service.    '  * 

12  Dishes  of  olio,  turtle,  pottages,  and  soups  ...  44  2  0 

28  Ditto  fish,  viz.,  John  Dories,  red  mullets,  &c.  44  2  0 

7  Ditto  roast  venison  .." 10  0  0 

3  Westphalia  hams  consume,  and  richly  orna- 
mented   .4, 6  6  0 

2  Dishes  pullets  a  la  royale  . .  • ^ .  2  2  0 

2  Dishes  tongues  Espagniole     ••••...  3  3  0 

6  Ditto  chickens  a  la  reine    •••« •••••  6  6  0 

1  Ditto  Tondron  devaux  a  la  Danzic  1  1  0 

1  Harrico   ^. 1  1  0 

1  Dish  popiets  of  veale.glasse  ••• ««•  1  4  0 

2  Dishes  filleU  of  lamb  a  la  conte    2  2  0 

2  Ditto  comports  of  squabs    • 2  2  0 

2  Ditto  fillets  of  beef  marbate    •'.•.... 3  0  0 

2  Ditto  of  mutton  a  la  mercorance   • 2  2  0 

22  Ditto  fine  vegetables  46  16    0 

Second  Service. 

6  Dishes  fine  ortolans    «••«-• ••••^t..  25    4    0 

lODittoquaila .•••• 15    0    0 
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10  Dishesnotto    :... 30 

1  Ditto  wheatpeais      , , 1 

1  Goodevau  patte   • •••«    1 

1  Perrigoe  pie     •••••••• •• 1 

1  Dish  best  chicks • '. . .     1 

4  Dishes  woodcocks  4 

2  Ditto  pheasants    3 

4  Dittoteal 3 

4  Ditto  Snipes     ••,• •••••••••     3 

2  Ditto  partridges   •••••• »••••••     2 

J  2  Ditto  patt/s  royal    ., 3 

Third  Service. 

1  Racout royal    •••«••••••  1 

8  Dishes  fine  green  morrells •.•••.  8 

10  Ditto  fine  green  peas 10 

3  Ditto  asparagus  heads      i • 2 

'3  Ditto  fine  fat  livers ^ . . . ;  1 

3  Ditto  fine  combs      •....••  1 

5  Ditto  green  truffles      ' 5 

5  Ditto  artichokes  a  la  provincale     • 2 

5  Ditto  mushrooms  .au  blank     2 

1  Dish  cardons  a  la  bejamel 0 

1 .  Ditto  knots  of  eggs 0 

1  Ditto  ducks'  tongues   ..,•.., 0 

3  Dishes  of  peths    •••«.•••• 1 

1  Dish  of  Truffles  m  oU 0 

4  Dishes  of  pallets      ....,.., 2 

2  Ditto  ragout  mille   ^ .•••     2 

Fourth  Service, 

2  Curious,  ornamented  cakes    •....•... 2  12  0 

12  Dishes    blancmange,  representing  di£ferent 

figures ..•,,.•  12  12  0 

8  0 

16  0 

10  6 


0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

11 

6 

11 

6 

5 

0 

12 

6 

12 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

11 

6 

10 

6 

2 

0 

2 

•  0 

12  Ditto  clear  Inarbrays 14 

16  Ditto  fine  cut  pastry    ' 16 

2  Ditto  mille  fuelles    '. '        i 


2    0 


The  Centre  of  the  Table. 

1  Grand  pyramid  of  demies  of  shell-fish,   of 

various  sorts  •,.<,.# 2 

32  Cold  things  of  sorts,  viz.,  temples,  shapes, 
landscapes  in  jellies,  savory  cakes,  and 

almond  gottees 33  12    0 

3  Grand  epergnes,  filled  with  fine  pickles,  and 
garnished  round  with  plates  of  sorts,  as 
laspicks,  rolards,  &c 6 


6    0 


Total  of  the  kmg's  taUa 


374    1     3 


TOTALS  OF  THK   SEVfeBAL   BiLLS. 

Mr.  George  Dance,  clerk  of  the  works     65    4 

Mr.  Richard  Gripton,  coffee-man  . .  • 5(5  10 

Ditto,  coffee,  tea,  &c.,  for  committee    37  13 

Mr.  John  Read,  carpenter     ...^ 876    6 

Mr.  Kuhff,  confectioner  ,,, .,  212    1 

Mr.  Wilder,  ditto     , 12I  14 

Mr.  Scott,  ditto , .     91  14 

Messrs.  Kuhff,  Wilder,  and  Scolt,  tiitto   174    9 

Mr.  Brughan,  wax-chandler  31     0 

Mr.  Gerrard,  ditto  30  12 

Mrs.  Jones,  ditto 30  12 

Mr.  Cotterell,  china-man 30  11 

Mr.  Vyse,  ditto    \     jg  14 

Mr.  Wylde,  PauFs-Head  Tavern 47  13 

Mr.  Edward  Wix,  bricklayer      147  16 

Mr.  Charles  Eastop,  mason 5    4 

Messrs.  Alexander  and  Shrimpton,  smiths  ....  300 

Mr.  Peter  Roberts,  remembrancer 53 

Messrs.  Wareham,  Oswald,  Argyll,  Horton,  and 

Birch,  cooks     150O 

Mr.  Stanley,  band  of  music    1 15 

Mr.  Thomas  Pattle,  hall-keeper    126 

Messrs.  Shasson,  Saunders,  and  Woodroffe,  up^     ^ 

holsterers     ..••••......  458 

Messrs.  Allan,  wine 173 

Mr.  Francis  Magnus,  ditto ^ 175 

Mr.  Frederick  Staydert,  hock . , 126 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Righto^,  wine 48 

Ml.  Thomas  Burfoot  and  Son,  woollen-drapers     258 

Messrs.  Foster  and  Son,  ditto    , . .     74  13 

Mr.  Thomas  Gilpin,  plate 57  17 

Mr.  Deputy  Samuel  Ellis  and  Richard  Cleeve, 

pewterers 254 

Mr.  Christopher  Dent,  hutler 190 

Mr.  Robert  Dixon,  baker    , 8 

Mrs.  Rachael  Stephens, brewer  .......* ,,       8 

Messrs.  Barber  an^  Shuttleworth,  fruiterers. . . .  100 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Whitworth,  ribbands      ....       7 

Mr.  Charles  Gardener,  engraver    23  13 

Artillery  Company ••........•....•..     20    0 

Mr  Charles*  Rivington,  printer 3    3 

By  musick    .♦♦. 13    3 

Mr.  Bromwich,  papier-mach^ 70  14 

Mr.  James  Dobson,  Bear-Inn,  Basinghall'Street.  •    42  15    0 
J^r.  John  Handford,  Swan-with-Two-Necks,  Lad« 

Lane .1 20  15    0 

Mr.  3ohn  Greenhow,  Castle-Inn,  Wood-street. .    29    5    0 
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Brought  fofward :C63^1 

Overh^,   Biosipnu4iiQ».  ia  Ltw* 

rcQce-lim^ 34 

Mr.  ThomM  Wbalefi  B^ll  Inn,  in  Wood-stieet  AH 

Mr.  Richard  Walkden,  slationer   ;  •  • . .  6 

City  Marshal ^ ,  100 

Mrs. Mary HarrtAgton, glaxler    •• i^.*...*  15 

Messrs*  WaUis  and  Michal,  piiunbers «  .6d 

Bfessrs.  Hope  and  Son,  painters    , 80 

Henry  Powney,  f  sq.,  sword-bearer's  claim  •  •  • .  5 
Mr.  William  PaUner,  senior  attorney  of   the 

mayor^s  court  claim.  • .*  2 

Serjeants  of  the  chamber,  for  delivery  of  the 

tickets,  &c.  .•,••....«, »  4 

Yeomen  of  the  chamber's  claim 4 

Peter  Denny,  for  lighting  the  chandeliers 20 

Sir  James  Hodges,  town-clerk,  for  attending  the 

committee 1^ 

William  Rix,  clerk  to  Sir  James  Hodges,  for 

ditto 15 

Andrew  Bason,  hall-keeper^s  man 10 

Six  marshars  men    » • ^ 1 

Six  necessary  women  ^ *     6. 

Town^K^erk's  servants  ^.^ • *.  5 

Chamberlain's  household  servants      5 

Messrs.  Chesson,   Woodroffe,    and   Saunders, 

extrabill 10 

Mr.  Thomas  Gilpin,  for  the  use  of  plate    20 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  clerks     •••••••• 5 

Daniel  Philpot,  esq.,  cook  to  his  majesty     ....  10 

Tliomv  Dean,  for  attending  the  committee  ...»  1 
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The  following  letter  contains  so  many  inte* 
resting  facts  connected  with  their  majesties' 
Tisit,  that  we  cannot  retrain  inserting  it : 

Dear  Sir,««->I  must  owa^  thatl  look  upon  that  part  of 
the  cerenwMiy,  on  this  occasion,  which  is  presented  to  us 
on  the  waler^  as  perhaps  equal  to  what  we  read  of  in  Hol« 
land  or  Venice  :  I  therefpfe  took  a  boat,  and  ordered  the 
waterman  to  row  me  along-side  my  lord  mayor's  and  the 
companies  barges^  as  they  proceeded  on  to  Westminster. 
Our  Thames  you  have  seen,  indeed,  but  never  so  richly 
adorned  with  gilded  gondolas,  (shall  I  call  them  i)  and 
almost  covered  with  innumerable  boats  or  skiffs.  The 
skinners'  barge  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  ovlU 
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bindish  4v^M«0>  iR  f trf»t^  tpoltad  ahin^  m^  pmt^  M0s» 
of  their  rQwwsjt^f -^  the  baii^  belonging  to^  the  stjitioners' 
coApany,  after  ha^nog.yassed  tbf  narraw  stra^it  thcovgh 
one  of  the  arches  of  Westminster^Kidgei^  and  tacked 
about  to  do.hoiioiir  to  my  lor4  mayor's  landing,  touched 
at  Itawbeth,  and  took  on  b6ard  an  hampor  of  clarel,  (the 
iributa  annually  paid  ta  learning)  from  tba  archhisbyop's 
palace.  This,  W<ifd,  is  constantly  reaerva4  fQr  ^e 
future  regalement  of  the  master,  wardens^  and  court  of 
AS9iatants«^aa4  not  suffered  to  be,  shared  by  the  qoimao^ 
crew  of  Uveryineu:  though  one  of  tbeiP»  J  bfar,  com- 
mitted a  kind  of  sacrilege,  and  profanely  stole  a  bottl^. 

As  the  ceremonies  of  swearing  in  my  lord  mayor  at 
Westminster-hall  are  so  wjell  known  to  yqu  and  me,  and 
repeated  annually,  I  did  not  stay  to  see  th^m*  bul  landed 
as  soon  as  I  eould,  in  my  return  back,  at  the  'f  empJe- 
stairs*  Here  I  foundy  that  some  of  the  ci^  companiea 
bad  disembarHed  from  their  barges  befoce  n\e«  All 
along  Temple^lape,  lading  frqm  the  stairs,  \  aa,w  them 
draw  *ip  in  order,  between  a  row  uf  train-bands  pa  each 
side,  who  kep^  excellent  discipline  \  the  X^mple-gata  at 
the  top  of  the  lane,  opening  into  Fleet-street,  heing  kept 
shut,  and  barricadoed  from  assailants;  and  only  some 
small  parties  of  the  unorderly,  undisciplined  mot^  on  the 
forlorn  hope,  just  reconnoitring  them  through  the  defiles 
of  byenCQurts  and  passages,  and  retreating  as  fast  as  they 
could,  in  order  to  make  a  stand  in  the  high-roads,  through 
which  these  regulars  were  afterwards  to  force  a  passage. 
The  barges  belongiqg  to  some  of  the  other  companies 
had  the  prudence,  as  there  was  no  danger  of  short  allow- 
ance, not  to  land  iheir  men,  who  regaled  themselves  com- 
fortably on  board,  labile  the  others  were  pooling  their 
heels  in  the  lane  some  hours,  waiting  till  the  royal  pro-; 
cession  had  passed  by.  My  lord  mayor,  indeed,  and  his 
attendants,  were  ipvited  by  the  master  and  bepcbers  of 
the  Temple,  to  coipe  on  shore,  and  were  refreshed  in  the 
Temple-hall.  Every  house  from  Temple-bar  to  Giiild* 
hall,  was  crowded  from  top  to  bottom,  and  many  had 
scaffoldings  besides.  Carpets  and  rich  hangings  were 
hung  out  on  the  fronts  all  the  way  along.  And  for  the 
honour  of  t^e  cij^y  I  must  observe,  that  contrary  to  what 
was  practised  at  the  coronation,  instaad  of  l^ttmg  out 
places  to  hire,  and  making  money  of  provisjbcms.  at  ad- 
vanced prices,  the  inhal^itants  (sonie  few  excepted)  gene- 
rously accommodated  their  friends  and  cfistpiiiers  grati^f 
and  entertained  them  in  a  most  elegant  manner  :  so  that. 
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thotti^  the  citizMi'a  shops  "were  shut,  diey  might  b^  said 
to  have  kept  open  house.  The  same  was  also  done  in 
alf  the  streets  from  St.  James's,  through  which  the  royal 
cavalcade  was  to  pass. 

This  set  out  from  the  palace  about  twelve  o'clock ; 
but  (would  you  believe  it  f)  by  the  mismanagement  of 
those  who  should  have  taken  caie  to  clear  the  way  of 
hackney-coaches  and  other-  obstructions,  such  long  and 
frequent  stops  Mrere  made,  that  it  was  near  six  honrs 
before  the  royal  family  got  to  friend  Barclay's  house 
opposite  Bow-church,  from  whence  they  were  to  see  the 
city  procession,  in  a  balcony  hung  with  crimson  velvet ; 
by  which  delay,  my  lord  mayor  was  enabled  to  return  the 
compliment  to  his  majesty,  who  was  just  as  much  in  the 
dwk  at  the  coming  back  of  the  procession  at  the  corona- 
tion. As  the  royal  family  passed  our  window^  I  counted 
between  twenty  and  thirty  coaches  belongmg  to  them 
and  tbdr  attendants,  besides  those  of  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadlH's,  officers  of  state,  and  the  principal  nobility. 

k 

The  royal  ftimily  proceeded  in  the  following  order : 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  his 
coach  drawn  by  six  horses,  preceded  and  followed  by 
guards. 

Her  royal  highness  the  princess  Amelia,  in  the  same 
manner. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  in  a  new  state 
coach,  in  the  same  manner.  His  royal  highness's  coach 
was  the  roost  elegant  of  aU,  and  instead  of  coronets  at  the 
comers,  had  a  most  superb  gilt  ducal  coronet  in  the 
ceQter  of  the  top. 

Tlieir  royal  highnesses  prince  William,  prince  Henry, 
and  prince  'Frederick,  in  one  coach,  in  the  same 
manner. 

Their  royal  highnesses  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales, 
the  princess  Augusta,  and  the  princess  Caroline,  in  one 
coach,  preceded  by  twelve  footmen  in  black  caps,  and 
with  guards,  and  a  grand  retmue. 

Their  majesties  in  their  state  cQach,  preceded  by  the 
earl  of  Harcourt  in  his  chariot,  and  the  dukes  of  Rutland 
and  Devonshire  in  another  chariot,  the  grenadier  guards, 
and  ^the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  and  followed  by  a  corps 
of  the  horse  guards. 

A  booth  had  been  erected  at  the  east  end  of  St.  PauFs 
^hurch-yard,  for  the  children  of  Christ-church  hospital, 
bemg  a  royal  foundation  to  pay  their  reipects  to  their 


majesties.  As  soon/  tli^refore  as  \km  majesties'  coach 
cami  oppoaite  this  booth  -it  made  a  stop,  and  the  senior 
scholar  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  hospital,  stepping 
up  to  the  side  of  it,  most  humbly  addressed  the  king  in 
the  following  manner : 

^*  Most  august  and  gracious  sovereign, 

<'  From  the  cdndescension  and  goodness  which  your 
majesty  displays  towards  even  the  meanest  of  your  sub- 
jects, we  are  emboldened  to  hope  you  will  accept  the 
tribute  of  obedience  and  duty  which  we  poor  orphtns 
are  permitted  to  present  yiou. 

'^  Educated  and  supported  by  the  munificence  of  a  cha- 
rity, founded,  enlarged,  and  protected  by  your  royal  pre- 
decessors,, with  the  warmest  gratitude,  we  acknowledge 
our  inexpressible  obligations  to  its  bounty,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished happiness  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  under  the 
constant  patronage  of  former  princes.  May  this  ever  be 
our  boast,  and  our  glory !  Nor  can  we  ^ink  we  shall 
prefer  our  prayer  in  vain,  whilst  vrith  earnest  but  humble 
supplications,  we  implore  the  patronage  and  protection 
of  your  majesty. 

'^  To  our  ardent  petition  for  your  princely  frivours,  may 
we  presume,  dread  sovereign,  to  add  our  most  respectful 
congratulations  on  your  auspicious  marriage  with  your 
royal  consort.  Strangers  to  the  disquietude  which  often 
dwells  within  the  circle  of  a  crown,  long  may  your  ma- 
jesties experience  the  heart-felt  satisfaction  of  domestic 
life;  in  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  every  endear- 
ment of  the  most  tender  union,  every  blessing  of  con- 
jugal affection,  every  comfort  of  parental  felicity.  And 
may  a  race  of  princes,  your  illustrious^  issue  and  descen- 
dants, formed  by  the  example,  and  inheriting  the  virtues 
of  their  great  and  good  progenitors,  continue  to  sway  the 
British  sceptre  to  the  latest  posterity/' 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  the  boys  in  a  grand  chorus 
chanted  Crod  save  the  King.  Amen.  After  which  the 
senior  scholar  delivered  two  copies  of  die  speech  to  the 
king  and  queen,  who  received  them  most  graciously. 

What  was  mo^t  remarkable,  were  the  prodigious  accla- 
mations and  tokens  of  affection  shewn  by  the  populace 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  came  in  his  chariot  accompanied  by 
earl  Temple.  At  every  stop  the  mob  clung  about  every 
part  of  the  vehicle,  hung  upon  the  wheels,  hugged  bis 
footmen,   and  even  kissed  his  horses.    There  was  an 
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onWerMl  hvna;  and  die  geottomen  at  the  windows  and 
b  the  bttlcoittes  waved  their  hats,  and  the  ladies  their 
handkerehiefs.'  The  same,  i  am  infonBed,  was  done  all 
the  way  he  passed  along« 

The  procession  having  passed  m^,  I  posted  away 
along  die  back  lades'  to  avoid  the  crowd,  and  got  to 
Guildhall  some  time  before  my  lord-mayor  could  reach 
thither.     1  had  procured  a  ticket  through  the  interest  of 


Mr. 


•Am 


who  was  one  of  the   committee  for  ma* 


iiaging  the  entertainment.  When  I  had  got  in,  I  soon 
found  out  my  friend,  who  informed  me  of  the  following 
particolars :  he  told  me,  that  the  doors  of  the  hall  were 
opened  at  nine  o'clock,  for  the  private  admission  of  such 
ladies  into  the  galleries,  who  were  favoured  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  and  consequently  got  the  best 
ptices :  that  at  twelve  they  were  again  opened  for  the  ge- 
neral reception  of  all  who  had  a  right  to  come  in :  that 
particnlarlj  at  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Temple, 
there  was  a  loud  and  universal  clap,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  some  time..  The  galleries  presented  a  very 
brilliant  show  of  ladies ;  and  among  the  company  below 
were  all  the  officers  of  state,  the  principal  ^nobility,  and 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  among  whom  I  could  but  par- 
ticularly remark  Ae  rich,  and  singular  dresses  of  the 
Algerine  and  Tripoline  ambassador  and  his  son.  It 
was  past  six  before  my  lord-mayor  came  in ;  when  im- 
mediately dispositions  were  made  for  the  reception  of 
their  majesties,  and  the  royal  family.  A  temporary 
passage  (enclosed  at  the  sides  and  top)  had  hA^n  mad^ 
leading  to  the  hall-gate,  and  this  was  lined  by  the  conunon- 
council  men,  many  of  them  with  candUs  in  th«ir  hands  : 
the  committee  formed  a  passage  tfom  the  hall-gate 
across  to  the  steps  leading  to  what  is  called  the  King's- 
Bench.  You  know  it,  it  is  where  my  lord  Mansfield 
fat,  when  you  went  with  me  to  hear  me  give  evidence 
io  Mr.  Hunt's  suit.  At  the  bottom  of  these  steps  my 
lord  and  lady  mayoress  (with  the  aldermen)  stood  to  re- 
ceive each  of  the  royal  family  (except  their  majesties) 
as  tbey  came,  and  the  two  sheriflfs  were  stationed  at  the 
outward  door  of  the  temporary  passage,  to  meet  and 
conduct  them.  After  waiting  about  an  hour  in  this 
order,  came  the  three  young  princes,  then  (at  some  in- 
tervals) the  princess  Amelia,  then  the  duke  of  Cumr 
beriand,  then  the  princess  Dowager,  and  after  that  the 
duke  of  York,  all  of  them  being  received  with  great 


dapping,  Sfc.  Notice  being  now  given,  mai  meir  ma- 
Jesties  coach  was  near,  the  lord  and  lady  mayoress  with 
the  aldermen  advanced  to  the  great  door  of  the  hall,  and 
waited  there  with  the  sherifi  to  receive  thenu  At  their 
m^iesties  entrance,  you  have  been  told  that  the  lord 
mayor  presented  the  ^  city  sword,  which  being  returned^ 
he  q^rried  it  before  the  king,  the  queen  following  with 
the  lady  mayoress  behind  her.  The  music  had  struck 
up,  but  was  drowned  in  the  acclamations  of  the  com* 
pany :  in  short,  all  was  life  and  joy ;  even  their  giant* 
ships  Gog  and  Magog  seemed  to  be  almost  animated. 

Their  majesties  were  pleased,.with  wonderful  condes- 
cension, to  return  the  compliments  that  were  paid  to 
them,  and,  in  express  terms,  declared  their  admiration  at 
the  splendor  and  magmficence  that  every  where  sur- 
rounded them,  as  did  also  the  rest  of  the  royal  family. 
They  now  proceeded  on  in  the  same  order  to  the  coimcil- 
chamber,  as  it  is  called ;  where  (as  you  may  have  read 
before)  the  number^^f  city-knights  was  encreased  by  the 
honour  of  knighthood  bemg  conferred  on  the  two  sheriffs, 
Messrs.  Nash  and  Cartwright,  and  my  lord  mayor's 
brother,  heretofore  Mr.  Thomas  Fludyer.  After  staying 
here  fbr  Jibout  half  an  hour,  the  royal  family  returned 
into  the  hall,  and  were  conducted  to  the  upper  end  of  it, 
called  the  Hustings;  where  a  lable  was  provided  for 
them.  This  table  was  set  off  with  a  varie^  of  emble- 
matic ornaments  beyond  description  elegant,  and  a 
superb  canomr  was  .  placed  over  their  majesties  head^  at 
the  upper  end.  It  was  almost  nine  before  the  dinner  (or 
rather  supper)  was  served  up  to  the  royal  fsmily,  who  all 
sat  at  the  same  table,  and  no  other  person  with  tfaem« 
One  particular  I  cannot  help  acquainting  you  with,  viz., 
that  the  ladies  in  waiting  upon  the  queen  had  claimed  a 
kind  of  right,  by  custom,  to  dine  at  the  same  table  with 
her  majesty ;  but  this  was  overruled,  and  they  obliged  to 
submit  to  eat  in  company  with  those  creatures,  the  alder- 
men's ladies,  at  my  lady  mayoress's  tables ;  which,  by 
the  bye,  were  no  less  than  three  in  number,  and  served  in 
the  most'  elegant  manner,  ia.  the  apartment  called  the 
King's  Bench.  Other  ladies  of  distinction^  not  accom- 
modated there,  had  an  entertainment  at  the  town-clerk's 
house.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  had  a  table  spread 
for  them  in  the  lower  hustings.  A  table  for  the  privy- 
counsellors,  ministers  of  state,  and  others  of  the  nobility, 
was  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  ascend  the  upper  hustings ; 
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another  far  tbe  foreigo  mhiisters  oa  tb«  left.  CXor  fi;iewi 
HopkiiiS;  who  roars  out  with  such  heartiiies»  ike  truly 
British  song  of  O  the  Roasi  Beef  of  Old  England,  kc., 
will  be  highly  pleased  when  he  hears,  that  ^n  each  of 
these  two  last-mentioned  tables,  was  placed  at  the  upper 
end  half  a  side  of  cold  roast-beef,  in  one  of  wliich  ap- 
peared to  be  stuck  a  flag  with  the  royal  arms ;  and  in 
the  other,  a  flag  with  those  of  the  city.  The  eomnon. 
council-men  were  not  overlooked  by  those  of  their  hr^«» 
thren,  who  had  lio  stoall  share  in  conducting  the  whole 
of  this  entertainment ;  for  they  had  eight  tables  (as  well 
as  I  can  recollect)  allotted  to  them  in  the  b.o^  of  the 
hat),  at  the  end  where  my  lord  mayor's  tpble  was.  The 
judges,  Serjeants,  4^.,  dined  in  the  old  couneil'-chaiober. 
The  attendants  upon  all  the  company  were  pientifuily 
regaled  in  the  court  of  Common-Plb^s.  I  should  en« 
close  you  a  topographical  map,  in  order  for  your  rightly 
understanding  the  various  places  of  action ;  but  let  it 
suffice  to  tell  you,  that  the  ground  was  properly  marked 
but,  and  the  commissaries  were  much  more  than  not  <lefi- 
cient  in  providing  the  alimentary  supplies  for  each  party. 

Four  aldermen  of  the  committee  set  on  the  dishes, 
and,  with  the  lords  in  waiting,  attended  the  royal  table. 
My  lord  mayor  stood  behind  the  king  (as  we  may  say)  in 
quality  of  chief-butler,  while  the  lady  mayoress  waited  on 
her  majesty  in  the  same  capacity.  The  entertainment 
consisted  of  two  courts,  besides  the  desert.  To  say 
that  it  was  elegant,  sumptuoua,  ^nd  «tl  A»t^  is  saying 
something  ana  nothing. 

About  the  time  that  the  second  eourse  was  bringing  on 
to  the  royal  table,  I  observed,  that  my  lord  and  lady 
mayoress  handed  each  of  them  a  glass  of  wine  to  their 
respective  majesties.  Forms  mnst  be  -  gone  through  : 
the  common  cryer  proclaimed  aloud,-— that  his  majesty 
drank  ''  Prosperity  to  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  trade 
thereof/*  The  music  directly  struck  up  with  the  noble 
anthem,  composed  by  Handel,  of  God  ume  the  King. 
Immediately  upon  this  ceremony  being  passed,  my  l^rd 
and  lady  mayoress  were  dismissed  from  fbrther  attendance 
on  the  royal  table,  and  suffered,  or  rather  ordered,  to  go 
to  dinner.  It  is  said  that  the  usual'  phrase  is  from  the 
king,  "  Now  my  lord  mayor,  please  to  go  to  dinner ;" 
the  like  being  also  repeated  by  the  queen,  nutUUis,  mu- 
tandis, to  the  lady  mayoress.     I  was  not  near  enough  |o 


hear  it;  bat  Sir.Samiiel  and  Usbdy,  I  kfio^f  went  to 
their  respective  tables ;  while  Sir  Robort  Ladbroke,  Sir 
Richard  Glyn,  the  two  sherifs,  and  «ome  otl^  genlk- 
men  of  the  committee,  were  left  to  wait  on  their  m^ 
jesties.  I  nsust  Aot  Ibifet  to  keU  you,  dut  the  grind 
service  of  plate  at  the  kii^s  table  was  entirely  neyv. 

My  lord->mayor,  as  sooii  as  he  got  tx>  his  teble,  in  re- 
turn of  the  honour  done  to  the  city  by  bis  majesty's 
most  gracious  toast,  through  the  throat  of  the  same  com- 
mon cryer,  bawled  out  aloud — ^^  Health  and  a  long 
reign  to  their  majesties ;"  upon  which  the  music  struck 
up  immediately.  The  healths  of  the  rest  of  the  royal 
families  were  in  order  drunk  at  my  lord^mayor's,  and  the 
other  tables,  but  not  in  the  same  ceremooiotts  pubUc 
manner. 

Their  majesties,  with  the  royal  fiunily,  retired  di- 
rectly after  their  repast,  to  the  <^Quncil-chamber,  where 
they  had  their  teai.  In  the. mean  time  every  thing  was 
removed ;  and  the  hustiQgs,  where  they  had  dined,  they 
floor  of  which  hfid  been  covered  with  rich  carpeting,  was 
agam  covered  afresh,  and  prepared  for  the  ball,  which 
was  to  ensue.  On>the  return  of  their  majesties,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  seated  imder  their  canopy  (for  how- 
ever they,  may  like  it,  it  is  below  tise  dignity  of  royal 
feet  ever  to  fpot  it)  the  ball  was  opened  with  a  minuet 
performed  by  the  duke  of,  York,  ,with  lady  mayoress  his 
partner.  Other  minuets  succeeded,  by  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  with  ladies  of  distinction^  It  was 
now  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  his  majesty  signified 
his  intentions  of  going;  and  the  hurry  and  confusion 
wkhout  doors,  in  bringing  up  the  carriages,  rendering 
it  impossible  for  the  royal  family  to  observe  the  same 
order  in  returning  as  in  coming  to  the  city,  the  pro- 
cession back  was  consequently  irregular.  Their  ma- 
jesties waited  half  an  hour  before  their  coach  could  be 
got  up,  and,  after  their  departure,  the  princess 'Dowager 
was  above  twenty  minutes  in  the  temporary  passage, 
(nor  could  she  be  prevailed  on  to  return  into  the  hall) 
waiting  for  her's.  The  royal  family  did  not  reach 
St.  James's  before  two  in*  the  morning.  I  must  observe 
to  you,  that,  some  how  or  other,  before  all  theroval 
family  were  gone,  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  n^usic, 
which,  though  repeatedly  called  for,  did  not  answer,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  cat-gut,  4c.  having  thought  prpper  to 
march  off. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  mast  be  cenfeaaed,  that  this  en-  I  of  the  hooonr  we  received ;  and  to  inform  you  that  |he 


tertainment  at  Guildhall  roach  exceeded  that  at  West- 

I 

minster^hall,  as  well  .in  the  magDificence  and  profusion 
that  attended  it,  as  in  the  regularity  and  decorum  with 
which  it  was  conducted*  Champagnei  Burgundy^  and 
other  Yaluable  wines,  were  to  had  every  where;  and 
nothing  was  so  scarce  as  water.  Even  the  ladies  in  the 
galleries  had  an  elegant  collation  provided  for  them,  to 
go  to  as  they  pleased,  in  what  is  called  the  Irish -cham- 
her,  and  apartment  adjoining.  His  majesty  himself  was 
pleased  to  declare,  that,  to  be  elegantly  entertained,  he 
must  come  into  the  city.  M^s  Chudleigh  politely  told 
sir  Grisp  Gascoigne,  that  they  must  ^never  pretend  at 
court  to  give  entertainments  after  the  city.  The  foreign 
mbisters  in  general  expressed  their  wonder ;  and  one  of 
them  said  in  Erench,  that  this  entertainment  was  fit  on)y 
for  one  king  to  give  to  another. 

The  houses  were  illuminated  in  all  the  streets,  both 
in  die  city  and  Westminster,  leading  to  St.  James's ;  and 
some  of  them  were  adorned  with/:urious  transparent  de* 
vices  of  the  initial  letters  of  their  majesties'  names,  and 
of  lamps  so  disposed  as  to  represent  a  crown.  You 
will  hardly  believe,  that  the  crowd  in  some  places  was 
very  near  as  great  at  the  return  of  the  royal  family  as  at 
their  coming ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  Mr.  Pitt  Was 
attended  with  the  same  acclamations  all  along  quite  to 
his  own  house. 

By  looking  over  the  number  of  losts,  (among  which 
was  a  militia-man's  musquet)  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of 
next  day,  I  find  that  all  the  mob  did  not  come  merely  to 
see  the  show.  Some  accidents  you  may  suppose  must 
have  happened;  I  myself  narrowly  escaped  with  the 
loss  only  of  one  eye  of  my  spectacles. 

I  am  jour's,  very  sincerely,  Sfc. 

Jambs  Hbmino. 


It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
committee,  that  Mr.  Barclay's  house  was  ex- 
pressly engaged  for  their  majesties  to  view  the 
lord-mayor's  shew,  and  the  following  letter 
written  by  a  married  dai^ghter  of  Mr.  Barclay^s, 
gives  a  simple  bat  lively  account  of  their  ma-> 
^s'  proceedings  during  the  visit 


1  fully  intended  before  I  received  your  last  packet  to 
make  choice  of  the  first  opportunity  to  give  you  a  sketch 


splendour,  with  every  other  circumstance  relatmg  to  the 
important  day,  far  exceeded  the  utmost  stretch  of  our 
inuigination;  and  has  left  so  pleasing  an  impression, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  wish  old  Time  would  forget  to 
erase  it.  To  pretend  to  give  a  relation  of  the  huny  and 
fatigue  before  the  arrival  of  our  royal  guests,  would  be 
the  height  of  folly,  since  my  pen  cannot  paint  one-half; 
I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  acquaint  you,  that  id>out 
one  o'clock'  papa  and  mamma,  wit)i  sister  Western  to 
attend  them,  took  their  stands  at  the  street  4oor,  where 
my  two  brothers  had  long  been,  to  receive  the  nobility, 
above  one  hundred  of  whom  were  then  waiting  in  the 
warehouse,  from  which  place  every  appearance  of  mer- 
chandize was  removed,  and  properly  decorated  for  the 
purpose. 

As  the  royal  family  came,  they  were  conducted  into 
one  of  the  counting*houses,  which  was  transformed  into 
a  very  pretty  parlour  for  that  purpose.  The  news- 
papers have  doubtless  informed  you  of  the  procession ; 
so  I  shall  only  say,  that  at  half-past  iwo  o'clock  their 
majesties  arrived,  which  was  two  hours  later  than  they 
intended ;  but  had  you  seen  the  crowd,  you  would  have 
wondered  how  they  ever  got  through  it.  A  platform 
was  raised  in  the  street,  on  which,  before  their  majesties 
alighted,  my  brothers  spread  a  carpet,,  and  as  soon  as 
they  enitered,  the  procession  b^pin.  The  queen  came 
up  first,  handed  by  her  chamberlaia;  the  king  followed, 
with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  agreeable  to  their 
rank;  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  honse;^  and  then 
die  quality.  On  the  second  pair  of  stairs  was  placed 
our  own  company,  about  forty  in  number,  the  diief  of 
whom  were  of  the  Puritan  6rder,  ^ad  dl  in  their  or- 
thodox habits.  Next  the  <2rawiag-room  door  was  placed 
our  own  selves,  I  mc«ii  my  papa's  children,  for,  to  the. 
great  mortification  of  our  visitors,  none  else  were  al- 
lowed to  entcfr  the  drawing-room;  for  as  kissing  the 
king's  hand  vithont  kneeling  was  an  honour  never  before 
conferred,  his  majesty  chose  to  confine  that  mark  of 
condescension  to  our  own  family,  as  a  return  for  the 
trouble  we  had  been  at  upon  the  occasion. 

But  to  proceed.  After  the  royal  pair  had  shewn 
themselves  to  the  populace  for  a  few  moments  ttom  die 
balcony,  wo  were  all  introduced ;  and  you  may  believe 
at  that  juncture  we  felt  no  small  palpitaticms* 

His  mqesty  met  us  at  die  door,  which  was^  a  coade»- 
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scenBion  we  did  not  expect ;  at  which  place  he  saluted 
us  with  great  politeness ;  and  advancing  to  the  upper  eud 
of  the  room,  we  performed  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the 
queen's  hand,  at  the  sight  of  whom  we  were  all  in  rap- 
tures, not  only  from  the  brilliancy  of  her  appearance, 
which  was  pleasing  beyond  description,  but  being 
throughout  her  whole  person  possessed  of  that  inexpres- 
^ble  something' that  is  beyond  a  set  of  features,  and 
equally  claims  our  attention.  To  be  sure,  she  has  not  a 
fine  fiice,  but  a  most  agreeable  countenance,  and  is  vastly 
genteel,  with  an  air,  notwithstanding  her  being  a  little 
woman,  truly  majestic ;  and  I  really  think  by  her  manner, 
is  expressed  that  complacency  of  disposition  which  is 
perfectly  amiable;  and  though  I  could  never  perceive 
that  she  deviated  from  that  dignity  w[hich  belongs  to  a 
crowned  bead,  yet  on  the  most  trifling  occasions  she  dis- 
played all  that  easy  behaviour  that  elegant  negligence 
can  bestow. 

I  suppose  that  you  will  not  think  the  picture  complete, 
.unless  the.  important  article  of  dress  be  in  part  communi- 
cated ;  therefore,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  painting,  I 
shall  begin  with  the  head.  Her  hair,  which  is  of  a  light 
colour,  hung  in  what  is  called  coronation  ringlets,  en- 
compassed with'  a  circle  of  diamonds,  so  beautiful  in 
themselves,  and  so  prettily  disposed,  as  will  admit  of  no 
deacriptioD :  her  clothes,  which  were  as  rich  as  gold,  silver 
and  silk,  could  make  them,  was  a  suit  from  which  fe)l  a 
train,  supported  by  a  little  page  in  scarlet  and  silver. 
The  lustre  of  her  stomacher  was  inconceivable,  being 
one  of  the  presents  she  received  whilst  princess  of  Meck- 
lenburgh,  on  which  was  represented,  by  a  vast  profusion 
of  diamonds  placed  on  it,  the  magnificence  attending  so 
great  a  lung,  who,  1  must  tell  you,  I  think  a  very  person- 
able man :  and  the  singular  mark«  of  honour  by  him  be- 
stowed on  us,  declare  his  heart  dispt^^ed  to  administer  all 
that  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  royally  can  give  :  and 
nothing  could  have  added  to  the  scene,  but  that  of  con- 
versing with  the  queen,  who  enquired  if  we  x!ould  talk 
French  for  that  purpose ;  and  so  flattered  our  vanity,  as 
to  ten  the  lady  in  waiting,  that  the  greatest  mortification 
Ae  bad  met  with  since  her  arrival  in  England,  was  her 
not  beiiig  able  to  converse  with  us.  I  doubt  not  but  that 
Ihe  novelty  of  onr  appearance  raised  her  curiosity ;  for 
amidst  such  profusion  of  glitter,  we  must  look  like  a 
parcel  of  nuns.  The  same  ceriemony  was  performed  of 
JusiiQg  the  hand  with  the  princess  dowager,  Amelia, 


Augusta,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  York,  and  the  other 
princes,  who  followed  the  king's  example,  in  compliment- 
ing each  of  us  with  a  kiss,  but  not  till  their  majesties  had 
left  the  room ;  for,  you  must  know,  there  were  proper 
apartments  fitted  up  to  give  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  an 
opportunity  of  paying  and  receiving  compliments;,  and 
then  we  were  at  liberty  to  go  in  and  out  as  we  pleased : 
but  w^  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  absenting  ourselves 
while  we  bad  one  leg  to  stand  on :  and  the  feast  prepared 
for  our  eyes  supplied  every  other  want,  or  at  least  ren- 
dered us  insensible  df  any. 

As  both  the  doors  of  the  drawing-room  were  open  the 
whole  time,  the  people  without  had  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  :  besides  which,  the  queen  w^s  up  stairs 
three  times  'y  and  one  of  these  opportunities  was  made 
use  of  for  introducing  my  little  darling,  with  Patty  Barclay 
and  Priscilla  Bell,  who  were  the  only  children  admitted. 
At  this  sight  I  was  so  happy  as  to  be  present.  You  may 
be  sure  I  was  not  a  little  anxious  on  account  of  my  girl, 
who  very  unexpectedly  ftmembered  all  instructions,  but 
kissed  the, queen's  hand  with  such  a  grace,  that  I  thought 
the  princess  dowager  would  have  smothered  her  with 
kisses ;  and  on  her  return  to  the  drawing-room,  such  a 
report  was  made  of  her  to  his  majesty,  that  miss  was 
sent  for  again,  when  she  was  so  lucky  as  to  afford  the 
king  great  amusement,  in  particular  by  telling  him  she 
loved  the  king,  though  she  must  not  love  fine  things,  and 
that  her  grandpapa  would  not  allow  her  to  make  a 
courtesy.  The  simplicity  of  her  dress  and  manner  seemed 
to  give  great  pleasure,  and  ihe  was  dismissed  with"  as 
great  applause  as  my  most  boundless  wishes  could  desire. 
Her  sweet  face  made  such  an  impression  on  the  duke  of 
York,  that  I  rejoice  she  was  only  five  instead  of  fifteen; 
When  he  first  met  her,  which  was  by  accident^  he  made 
use  of  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  miss  to  givi  him  leave 
to  introduce  her  to  the  queen ;  but  she  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  go  with  him,  till  I  informed  her  that  it  was  no 
less  than  a  prince  that  was  making  court  to  her  ;  which 
she  no  sooner  heard,  than  her  little  female  heart  relented^ 
and  she  gave  him  her  hand— a  true  copy  of  die  sex. 

The  king,  you  may  observe,  never  sat  do^,  nor  did  he 
taste  any  thing  dui^ng  the  whole  time.  Her  majesty 
drank  tea,  which  was  brought  her  on  a  silver  waiter  by 
brother  John,  who  delivered  it  to  the  lady  in  waiting,  and 
she  presented  it  kneeling,  which  to  ns,  who  had  never 
seen  that  ceremony  before,  appeared  as  pretty  as  any  of 
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the  parade.  Tde  rest  of  the  royal  family  and  nobility 
repaired  to  the  place  prepared  for  refreshments.  Our 
khchen,  upon  this  occasion,  was  turned  into  a  tea-room, 
and  coffee  and  chocolate  were  prepared  for  above  a 
hundred  people,  and  four  females  to  attend;  besides, 
there  was  a  cold  collation  of  hams,  fowls,  tongues,  hung- 
beef,  lfc>,  all  served  in  small  plates,  foV  this  repast  was 
only  designed  for  a  bit,  by  way  of  staying  the  stomach. 
The  dressers,  after  being  covered  with  a  tine  cloth,  were 
spread  wicli  white  biscuits,  rusks,  t^c.  The  floor,  like  the 
rest  of  the  apartments,  was  covered  with  a  carpet.  In 
the  decoration  of  this  room,  I  had  like  to  have  laid  myself 
op  «n  the  morning.  In  the'  little  parlour  was  a  desert  of 
fcuits  and  sweetmeats,  and  three  men-servants  to  wait  in 
the  character  of  valets,  for  no  servants  in  livery  were  suf- 
fered  to  appear.  Above  stairs  was  the  like  provision 
made  for  our  own  company,  and  proper  attendants  in 
waiting,  for  no  person  that  day  was  to  stir  from  the  post 
they  were  placed  at,  to  prevent  confusion.  Through 
fatigue,  mamola  was  very  soon  obliged  to  retire ;  then 
iSster  Weston  was  declared  mistress  of  the  ceremony,  and 
lister  Patty  her  attendant ;  as  for  us,  we  were  so  happy 
as  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  converse  with  the  ladies, 
some  of  whom  were  very  sociable. 
'  As  they  staid  till  sevien,  the  drawing-room  and  balcony 
were  illuminated,  which'  added  prodigiously  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  But  whait  charmed  us  ^most  of  all,  was 
their  majesties  being  left  with  us  by  themselves,  having 
sent  all  away  before  them,  except  the  two  ladies  in  wait- 
ing on  the  queen ;  and  indeed  this  has  been  deemed  by 
the  public  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  they  could  bestow, 
to  trust  themselves  without  so  much  as  a  guard  in  the 
house,  or  any  of  the  nobles.  The  leave  they  took  of  us 
was  such  as  we  might  expect  from  our  equals  ;  full  of 
apologies  for  the  trouble  they  had  given  us,  and  returning 
thanks  for  the  entertainment ;  which  they  were  so  careful 
to  have  fuUy  explained,  that  the  queen  came  up  to  us  as 
we  were  sS  standing  on  one  side  the  door,  and  had  every 
word  interpreted,  and  left  us  in  astonishment  at  her  con- 
descension, my  brothers  attending  them  to  the  coach  in 
the  same  manner  they  had  received  them,  only  with  the 
additional  honour  of  assisting  the  queen  to  get  in.  Some 
of  tts  sat  up  to  see  them  return  from  the  hall,  otherwise 
we  should  have  seen  nothing  of  the  grandeur  of  the  pro- 
ccssfon,  a«  we  could  not  have  a  view  of  it  as  they  came, 


and  it  was  worth  our  pains.  Their  majesties,  thinking  it 
a  compliment  from  us,  took  great  care  to  return  it,  by 
the  notice  they  took  of  us  as  they  passed.  In  short,  they 
omitted  nothing  that  tould  demonstrate  respect;  an 
instance  of  which  the  king  gave,  by  ordering  twenty-four 
of  the  life-guards,  whp  were  drawn  up  during  his  majesty^s 
stay  in  Bow  church-yard,  to  be  placed  opposite  our 
house  4ill  night,  lest  any  of  the  canopy  should  be  palled 
^own  by  the  mob,  in  which  there  was  one-hundred  yards 
of  silk  damask. 

If  there  were  any  particular  circumstance 
which  might  be  said  to  impart  the  slightest  un- 
easiness to  his  maj^esty  on  his  visit  to  the  city, 
it  was  the  almost  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt  was  received.  He  appeared  to  be  the 
chief  point  of  attraction  to  the  people,  and  in 
s6me  respect  the  dignity  of  royalty  seemed  to 
be  eclipsed  by  the  marked  attention  which  was 
paid  to  that  distinguished  statesman.  In  this* 
ebullition  of  the  popular  sentiment,  his  ma^ 
jesty  read  the  high  degree  of  unpopularity 
which  attended  the  late  change  in  the  ministry, 
and  it  made  that  deep  impression  upon  him 
which  exhibited  itself  in  a  short  time  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner. 

On  the  1 6th,  the  house  of  commons  waited 
on  his  majesty  with  the  following  address : 

The.  humble  Address  of  the  House  of  Commom^  to  the 

Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

We  your  migesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subject^, 
the  commons  of  Great  Britam  in  parliament  assembled, 
beg  leave  to  return  your  majesty  the  most  humble  and 
hearty  thanks  of  this  house,  for  your  most  gracious  speech 
ftom  the  throne. 

Permit  us,  at  the  same  time,  to  offer  to  your  majesty 
our  warmest  congratulations  on  the  joyful  and  auspicious 
event  of  your  royal  nuptials,  with  a  princess  descended 
from  an  illustrious  Protestant  line,  distinguished  by  the 
most  eminent  graces  and  endowments,  and  worthy  to  be 
the  royal  partner  of  your  throne  by  possessing  every 
virtue  that  can  adoro  it. 
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We  beg  leave  also  to  express  our  just  sense  of  that 
aflfectionate  regard  which  ^'our  majesty  has  shewn  for 
your  people,  by  consulting  on  this  most  important  and 
interesting  occasion,  as  on  every  other,  their  happiness 
and  that  of  their  posterity.  And  we  jtssure  your  ma- 
jesty, that  with  hearts  fiiQ  of  gratitude  for  this  signal 
instance  of  your  royal  attention  to  the  welfare  of  your 
subjects,  and  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  exalted  mexit  of 
^  your  illustrious  consort,  your  faithful  commons  will  not 
fail  to  make  such  honourable  and  ample  provision,  as 
may  enable  her  to  support  her  royal  dignity  with  proper 
lustre,  in  case  she  shall  survive  your  majesty ;  for  the 
long  continuance  of  whose  life  we  shall  never  cease  to 
offer  up  to  the  Divine  Providence  our  most  ardent 
vows. 

Allow  us,'  Sir,  to  return  our  sincere  and  humble  thanks 
to  your  majesty,  for  your  tender  concern  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  your  people,  in  wishing  to  restore  to  them  the 
blessings  of  peace ;  and  to  declare  that  we  cannot  too 
much  admire  that  humanity  so  becoming  your  royal 
breast,  which,  amidst  the  successes  of  your  o.wn  king- 
doms, feels  for  the  calamities  of  other  nations. 

We  are  fully  persuaded,  that  those  beneficent  dispo- 
sitions which  induced  your  majesty  to  consent  to  the 
appointment,  of  a  congress  for  a  general  pacification,  and 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  France  for  a  particular 
peace,  could  not  have  failed  of  the  desired  effect,  if  die 
enemy,  influenced  by  the  same  motives,  had  shewn  tiie 
same  good  intentions,  and  would  have  complied  with 
such  conditions  as  were  requisite  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  salutary  work. 

We  do  most  gratefully  acknowledge  your  majesty's 
viplance  and  firmness,  in  not  suffermg  the  hopes  or  ex- 
pectations of  peace  to  produce  the  least  suspense  or 
relaxation  in  the  exertion  of  your  arms.  And  we  con- 
gratulate your  majesty  on  those  happy  successes,  which, 
under  the  good  providence  of  God,  we  must  ascribe  to  the 
wisdom  and  vigour  of  your  majesty's  measures ;  to  which 
we  owe  the  reduction  of  Dominica,  the  conquest  of 
Belleisle,  achieved  with  so  much  reputation  to  the  British 
arms,  and  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  power  in  the 
East  Indies,  by  the  acquisition  of  Pondicherry,  their  last 
remaining  settlement  of  any  strength  in  those  countries. 

The  wise  and  able  conduct  of  his  serene  highness 
prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  whereby  he  hath  succes- 


sively defeated  the  projects  of  the  enengr^  and  hath  pre* 
vented  their  making  that  progress,'  which,  fit>m  dieb 
superior  numbers,  they  expected,  together  with  that 
gracious  approbation,  which  your  majesty  hath  been 
pleased  to  express  of  the  valour  of  your  troops^  cannot 
but  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to  your  faithful  commons: 
and  they  see,  with  just  admiration,  the  repeated  proofs, 
in  every  campaign,  of  that  unshaken  resolution,  and  of 
those  astonishing  efforts,  which  alone  could  have  oiabled 
your  majesty's  great  ally  die  king  of  Prussia^  to  resist  the 
numerous  forces  of  his  enemies* 

We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  majesty  of  our  entire 
concurrence  and  support  in  the  most  effectual  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  for  the  interest  and  advantage'  of 
these  kingdoms;  and  in  maintaining,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  your  majestyV 
crown,  and  the  engagements  entered  into  with  yoor 
allies ;  and  that  we  are  truly  sensible,  that  fiie  constant 
care  and  attention  of  your  majesty  to  pursue  the  most 
vigorous  measures  in  every  part,  where  any  successful 
impression  can  still  be  made  upon  the  enemy,  are  the 
only  means  to  attain  that  desirable  object,  an  honour- 
able and  a  lasting  peace. 

We  receive,  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  that  most 
endearing  expression  of  your  majesty's  unbounded  good- 
ness and  affection  towards  this  your  native  country,  in 
the  solemn  declaration,  which  your  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  make,  that,  as  well  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  as  in  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  no  courideration 
whatever  shall  induce  you  to  depart  from  the  true  in- 
terest of  these  your  kingdoms,  and  from  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  your  crown.  , 

Your  majesty  may  be  assured,  that  your  faithful  com- 
mons will  cheerfully  grant  such  supplies,  as  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  several  services  shall  be  found  to  re- 
quire; firmly  relying  on  your  majesty's  wisdom  and 
justice,  that  they  will  be  applied  with  the  strictest 
oeconomy,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  may  most  effectually 
answer  the  great  ends  for  which  they  shall  be  granted. 

We  do,  with  great  truth,  assure  your  majesty,  that  it 
is  our  most  earnest  desire,  that  this  first  parliament  con- 
vened by  your  royal  authority,  may,  by  their  conduct, 
give  yoiir  m^|e8ty  a  happy  proof  of  the  zeal,  t)ie  loyalty, 
and  the  affection  of  your  people. 

Sensible  of  the  difficult  crisis,  in  which  we  are  as- 
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semUedy  we  are  detenniaed  to  concur^  with  the  greatest 
firmoess  and  unanimity,  in  whatever  may  contribute  to 
die  public  Wjelfare,  may  tend  to  defeat  the  views  and 
espectaUons  of  our  enemiesi  and  may  convince  the 
world^  that  there  are  no  difficulties,  which  your  majesty's 
wisdom  and  perseverance,  with  the  assistance  of  your 
parliament,  cannot  surmount. 

His  majesty^s  answer : 

Gentlemen, 
I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  t)iis  very  dutiful  and 
affectionate  address.  The  early  proofs  of  your  most 
cordial  attachment  to  me  and  my  fiunily,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  my  marriage,  and  the  particular  regard  and 
attention  which  you  eitpress  for  the  queen,  in  a  manner 
that  so  nearly  concerns  her,  cannot  but  give  me  most 
sensible  satisfaction.  The  assurance  of  your  steady  and 
vigorous  support,  must  add  the  greatest  weight  to  my 
endeavours'  fbr.the  public  good ;  and  will  be  the  surest 
means  of  bringing  the  war  in  which  we.  are  engaged,  to 
such  a  conclusion  as  is  the  constant  object  of  my 
wishes;  and  will  most  effectually  provide  for  the  ho- 
nour, happiness,  and  security  of  my  kingdoms. 

An  address  was  presented  to  the  queen,  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  house  oT  ccmmons,  on  her 
nuptials;  but  amongst  the  various  addresses 
which  were  delivered  to  her  majesty  on  her 
marriage,  that  from  the  ladies  of  the  borough 
of  St.  Albans  may  claim  the  precedency  for  its 
singularity,  and  for  the  amusement  which  it 
afforded  to  her  majesty..   It  was  as  follows : — 

To  THE  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty. 

The  humble  Address  of  the   ladies  of  the  borough  of 
St*  AtbanSj  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 

May  it  please  your  majesty. 

We  your  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  subjects,  being 
by  custom  precl&ded  from  being  named  in  the  address  of 
the  mayor  and  corporatioA  of  this  place,  beg  leave  to 
approach  your  majesty,  with  the  wannest  congratulations 
on  your  happy  nuptials.  Formed  by  nature,  and  im- 
proved by  the  completest  education,  you  were  selected 
by  the  best  of  kings,  to  add  the  only  happiness  that  was 
wanting  to  his  majesty  in  this  world. 
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As  subjects  are  greatly  influ^ficed  by  the  eiample  of 
their  sovereign,  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  hope  that' 
the  matrimonial  state  will  be  duly  honoured  by  your  ma- 
jesty's dutiful  subjects  cheerfully  following  the  royal 
example  :  an  example  too  much  wanted  in  this  degenerate 
age,  wherein  that  happy  state  to  which  we  all  aspire,  and 
the  sweets  of  which  you  have  now  enjoyed,  is  made  the 
object  of  ridicule  instead  of  respect,  by  too  many  vain, 
giddy,  and  dissipated  minds.  If  the  riches  of  a  nation 
consist  in  its  popalousness,  this  happy  country  will, 
in  this  respect,  too  soon  become  poor,  whilst  the  lawful 
means  to  continue  posterity  are  either,  shackled  by  the 
restraints  of  mistaken  laws,  or  despised  by  those  who 
respect  none. 

But  as  every  virtuous  and  commendable  action  is  en- 
couraged by  your  royal  consort,  and  your  own  noble 
sentiments  and  conduct,  we  hope  this  example  will  be 
duly  followed  by  your  migesty's  loyal  subjects. 

That  you  may  long  remain  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity 
and  happiness,  and  see  a  numerous  offspiing  grow  up  as 
tender  plants  under  your  maternal  influence,  to  be  a  bless- 
ing to  their  royal  parents  and  to  this  nation,  are  the  sincere 
and  ardent,  wishes  of  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
devoted  subjects,  ^ 

The  Ladies  of  St.  Albans 

This  address,  from  its  extreDie  singularity, 
excited  general  observation,  and  not  a  little 
mirth  at  the  cost  of  the  loyal,  but  desponding, 
ladies  of  St.  Albans  ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  jeu 
d^esprit,  purporting  to  be  a  petition  to  her  ma- 
jesty from  the  maidens  of  this  kingdom,  of 
Airty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  praying  for  a 
tax  on  bachelors,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  neglected  and  superannuated  virgins. 

On  Monday  the  23d,  the  committee  appointed 
to  prepare  the  late  entertainment  for  the  royal 
family  in  Guildhall,  waited  on  their  majesties 
at  St.  James's,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the 
last  common- council,  and  being  introduced'  to 
the  king  in  his  closet  by  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  right  honourable  sir  Samuel  Fludyer, 
bart.,  lord  mayor,  addressed  his  majesty  to 
the  following  effect : 
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Royal  sir, 
The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  common  council  asaembied,  being  desiroua 
(amongst  other  marks  of  their  (Personal  veneration  and 
esteem  for  your  majesty),  to  iiave  your  majesty's  statue 
erected  on  the  Royal  Exchange  amongst  those  of  your 
royal  predecessors,  and  the  picture  of  your  majesty  put 
up  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  city,  have,  in  order  here- 
.unto,  directed  us  to  make  our  humble  application  to  your 
m^esty,  that  your  majesty  will  be.  pleased  to  do  the  city 
of  London  the  honour  to  sit  ior  your  picture,  aud  to  sig- 
nify your  pleasure  therein :  and  we  are  commanded,  at  the 
same  time,  to  express  to  your  majesty  the  deep  and  grate- 
ful sense  which  the  said  court  of  common  council  will 
ever  retain  of  your  majesty's  gracious  condescension,  in 
honouring  their  late  entertainment  at  Guildhall  with  your 
royal  presence. 

The  Committee  afterw^ards  waited  upon  the 
queen,  being  introduced  to  her. majesty  by  the 
duke  of  Manchester ;  when  the  lord  mayor  ad- 
dressed her  majesty  on  behalf  of  the  common- 
council,  requesting  her  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  sit  for  her  picture ;  and  expressing  also  the 
common  councirs  grateful  sense  of  her  majesty's 
condescension  in  honouring  the  city  with  her 
presence. 

His  majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  the  com- 
mittee  in  a  gracious  manner,  expressing  his 
entire  satisfaction  at  the  late  entertainments  and 
signified  his  royal  intention  to  give  orders,  that 
his  picture  and  that  of  her  majesty  should  be 
sent  to  the  city. 

Her  majesty  was  also  pleased  to  receive  the 
city  in  a  very  polite  manner  ;  and  such  of  the 
committee  as  had  not  before,  were  permitted  to 
kiss  her  majesty's  hand. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  the  house  of 
commons  proceeded  to  take  into  its  considera- 
tion that  part  of  the  kind's  speech  which  related 
to  the  queen,  and  a  resohition  was  passed, 
that  in  case  she  should  survive  his  majesty,  she 
should  enjoy  an  income  of  100,000/.  per  aimum, 


with  the  palace  of  Somerset-House,  and  the 
lodge  and  lands  at  Richmond*Park ;  and  that 
the  said  annuity  should  be  charged  upon  all 
or  any  part  of  those  revenues  of  the  crown, 
which  by  an  act  made  in  the  previous  session 
were^  directed  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
^ggreg^te  fund.  A  patent  also  passed  the 
privy-seal,  granting  unto  her  majesty  the  sum 
of  40,000/.  yearly,  for  the  better  support  of  her 
dignity. 

On  the  2d  of  December  his  majesty  attended 
by  the  right  honourable  lord  Delawar  and  lord 
Robert  Bertie,  went  with  the  usual  state  to  the 
house  of  peers,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  to 
the  bill  for  settling  her  majesty's  dowry.  When 
the  act  passed,  her  majesty,  who  was  present 
and  seated  on  a  chair  of  state  on. the  kings 
right  hand,  rose  up,  and  made  her  obeisance  to 
the  king.  On  presenting  this  bill,  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons  addressed  his  ma- 
jesty as  follows : 

Most  gracious  sovereign, 

It  has  been  the  first  care  of  your  fiiithful  commons, 
to  take  into  their  consideration  what  your  majesty  most 
affectionately  recommended  to  them  fi-om  the  throne, 
.namely,  the  enabling  your  majesty  to  make  that  pronsion 
for  the  queen  in  case  she  shall  survive  you,  to  which  her 
royal  dignity  and  her  own  merit  give  her  the  justeit 
claim. 

On  such  an  occasion,  T  should  ill  discharge  the  trust 
which  has  lately  6een  reposed  in  me  by  the  commons, 
and  most  graciously  confirmed  by  your  majesty,  if  I 
omitted  to  assure  you,  that  they  feel  the  warmest  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  to  your  majesty,  who  have  made  their 
happiness,  and  that  of « their,  posterity,  your  principal 
object.  Of  this  your  majesty  has  given  abundant  proof, 
by  your  royal  nuptials  with  a  princess  iHiose  illustrious 
ancestors  were  early  assertors  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  mankind,  and  in  consequence  closely  attached 
to  your  majesty's  family ;  a  princess^  whom  the  most 
distinguished  virtues  and  amiable  endowments  pointed 
out  to  your  majesty's  choice,  and  niade  the  partner  of 
the  brightest  crown  in  Europe. 
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I  cannot  but  esteem  it  a  Tery  singular  honour  and 
happiness  to  myself,  that  die  first  bitl,  which,  bj  coni- 
xnand  of  the  commons  I  present  to  your  majesty,  is  a 
bill,  in  which  they  have,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  una- 
nimity, endeavoured  to  testify  their  duty  to  your  majesty, 
and  your  royal  consort ;  and  that  it  is  no  less  acceptable 
to  your  majesty  than  to  your  commons,  and  all  whom 
they  represent. 

'But,  Sir,  though  they  have  passed  it  with  the  utmost  ex* 
pedition,  which  their  forms  allow,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  real 
satisfiiction  to  them^  that  they  can  entertain  the  most  pleas* 
iDg  and  well-founded  hope,  that  it  will  be  a  long  course  of 
years  before  it  can  have  any  effect.  And  the  domestic 
happiness  of  the  queen  is  so  inseparably  connected  with 
the  public  interests  of  your  people,  that  on  the  behalf  of 
her  majesty,  as  well  as  of  every  subject  of  your  realm, 
your  faithful  commons  will  never  cease  to  implore  the 
Almighty,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  distinguish  this 
nation  by  his  divine  favour  and  protection,  in  prolonging 
your  nugesty^s  happy  reign  beyond  an  ordinary  date; 
and  that  if  ever  the  provision  of  this  bill  shall  become 
effectual,  it  may  be  lamented  only  by  posterity. 

The  bill.  Sir,  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  is  entitled, 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  make  provision  for 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  queen,  in  case  she  shall 
survive  his  majesty. 

To  which  your  commons,  with  all  humility,  beseech 
your  majesty's  royal  assent.' 

The  accession  of  George  the  Third  to  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms,  opened  a  new  and 
brighter  prospect  to  men  of  literary  merit,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  no  mark  of  royal 
favoor  in  the  preceding  reign*.  His  majesty's 
educatioa  in  this  country,  as  well  as  his  taste 
and  beneficence,  prompted  him  to  be  the  patron 
of  science  and  the  arts,  and  early  in  the  year 
1762,  Dr.  Johnson  haying  been  represented  to 
him  as  a  very  learned  and  good  man,  without 


any  certain  provision,  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  grant  him  a  pension  of  300/.  per  annum. 
Lord  Bute,  who  was  then  prime  minister,  had 
the  honour  to  announce  this  instance  of  hi? 
sovereign's  bounty,  concerning  which  many  and 
various  stories,  all  equally  erroneous,  were 
propagated  at  the  time,  maliciously  represent- 
ing it  as  a  political  bribe  to  Johnson  to  desert 
his  avowed  principles,  ^  and  become  the  tool  of 
a  government  which  he  held  to  be  founded  on 
usurpation.  On  this  subject,  which  excited  at 
that  time  a  high  degree  of  interest,  Boswell 
says — "  I  have  taken  care  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  refute  those  malicious  stories,  from 

the  most  authentic  information.     Lord   Bute 

* 

told  me,  that  Mr.  Wedderburne,  afterwards 
Lord  Loughborough,  was  the  person  who  first 
mentioned  this  subject  to  him.  Lord  Lough- 
borough told  me,  that  the  'pension  was  granted 
to  Johnson  solely  as  the  reward  of  his  literary 
merit^  without  any  stipulation  whatever,  or 
even  tacit  understanding,  that  he  should  write 
for  administration.  His  lordship  added,  that 
he  was  confident  the  political  tracts  which 
Johnson  afterwards  difl  write,  as  they  were 
entirely  consonant  with  his  own  opinions,  would 
have  been  written  by  him  though  Jio  pension 
had  been  granted  to  him. 

''  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Murphy, 
\Ao  then  lived  a  good  deal  with  him,  and 
Mr.  Wedderburne,  told  me,  that  they  previously 
talked  with  Johnson  upon  this  matter,  and 
that  it  was  perfectly  understood  by  all  |)artie9, 
that  the  pension  was  merely  honorary.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  told  me,  that  Johnson  called 


*  When  Dr.-  Johnson  published  the  Rambler,  the  highest  encomiums  were  passed  upon  it  by  all  the  literati  of  the  age ; 
and  in  The  Student,  or,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Miscellany,  in  which  Mr.  Bonell  Thornton  and  Mr.  Colman  were  the  prin- 
cipal writers,  it  is  said — ''  May  the  public  favour  crown  his  merits,  and  may  not  the  ^glish,  under  the  auspicious  reign  of 
George  U.,  neglect  a  man,  who,  had  he  lived  in  the  first  century,  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of 
Augustus.'*  '*  This  flattery,"  says  Boswell,  **  of  the  monarch  had  no  effect.  It  is  too  well  known,  that  the  second  Q«otge 
never  was  an  Augustus  to  learning  or  genius/* 
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on  him»  after  his  majesty^s  intention  had  been 
notified  to  him,  and  said  he  wished  to  consult 
his  friends  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  accepting 
this  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  after  the  defi- 
nition which  he  had  given  in  his  Dictionary  of 
pension  and  pmnoners.    He  said  he  should  not 
have  sir  Joshua's  answer  till  next  day,  when  he 
would  call  again,  and  desired  he  might  think  of 
it.  Sir  Joshua  answered,  he  was  clear  to  give  his 
opinion  then,  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
his  receiving  from  the  king  a  reward  for  literary 
merit,  and  that  certainly  the  definitions  in  his 
dictionary  were  not  applicable  to  him.   Johnson, 
it  would  seem,  was  satisfied,  for  he  did  not  call 
again  till  he  had  accepted  the  pension,  and  had 
waited  on  lord  Bute  to  thank  him.    He  then 
told  sir  Joshua  that  lord  Bute  said  to  him,  ex- 
pressly, '  It  is  not  given  you  for  any  thing  you 
are  to  do,  but  for  what  you  have  done*.'    His 
lordship,  he  said,  behaved  in  the  handsomest 
-manner.     He  repeated  the  words  twice,  that 
he  might  be  sure  Johnson  heard  them,  and  thus 
set  his  mind  perfectly  at  ease.   This  nobleman, 
who  has  been  so  virulently  abused,  acted  with 
great  honour  in  this  instance,  and  displayed  a 
mind  truly  liberal.    A  minister  of  a  more  nar- 
row and  selfish  disposition,  would  have  availed 
himself  of  such  an  opportunity  to  fix  an  implied 
obligation  on  a  man  of  Johnsons  powerful 
talents,  to  give  him  his  support. 

"  Mr.  Murphy  and  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan,  se- 
verally contended  for  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  who  mentioned  to  Mr.  Wedder- 
liume  that  Johnson  ought  to  have  a  pension. 
.When  I  spoke  of  this  to  lord  Loughborough, 
wishing  to  know  if  he  recollected  the  prime 
mover  in  his  business,  lie  said,  '  All  his  friends 
assisted ;'  and  when  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Sheri-  | 


dan  strenuously  asserted  his  claim  to  it,  his 
lordship  said,  *  He  rang  the  bell ;' — and  it  is  but 
just  to  add,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  told  me,  that 
when  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a 
pension  was  granted  to  him,  he  replied  in  a 
fervor  of  gratitude,  'The  English  language 
does  not  afford  me  terms  adequate  to  my  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion.  I  must  have  recourse  to 
the  French.  I  am  penctri  with  his  majesty's 
goodness.' " 

Whatever,  however,  Boswell  may  advance  in 
extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Johnson  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  pension,  so  handsomely 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  majesty,  it  is  certain 
that  the  learned  doctor  was  also  penetre  with 
a  particular  dislike  to  the  noble  lord,  to  whom 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1762,  he  wrote. a  most 
exuberant  letter  of  thanks  for  the  favour  which 
his  lordship  had  conferred  upon  him.  After 
perusing  the  following  extract  from  a  letter, 
which  the  doctor  wrote  about  a  month  previously 
to  Baretti,  the  Italian  lexicographer,  the  doctor 
must  certainly  appear  in  that  light  which  re- 
flects no  great  lustre  upon  the  independence  of 
his.  character,  and  turns  the  fastidious  delicacy 
which  he  displayed  in  regard  to  his  acceptance 
of  the  pension  into  ridicule  and  burlesque : 

You  know  that  V9e  have  a  new  king  and  a  new  par- 
liament/ Of  the  new  parliament  Fitadierbert  b  jt  aiem- 
ber.  We  were  so  weary  of  our  old  king,  that  we  are  much 
pleased  with  his  successor :  of  whom  we  are  so  niQcb 
inclined  to  hope  great  things,  that  most  of  us  begin  already 
to  believe  them.  The  young  man  is  hitherto  blameless, 
but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  much  from  the 
immaturity  of  juvenile  years,  and  the  ignorance  of  princelj 
education.  He  hai  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots, 
and  has  already  favoured  them  more  than  the  English  will 
contentedly  endure.  But  perhaps,  he  scarcely  knows 
whom  he  has  distinguished,  or  w&om  he  has  disgusted. 


^  Tfa^  was  sttd  by  lord  Bute,  as  Dr.  Bnmey  was  informed  by  Johnson  himself,  in  answer  to  a  question  which  he  put 
previously  to  his  acceptance  of  the  intended  bounty,  ^  Pray,  my  lord,  what  an^  (  expected  to  do  for  this  pension  T 
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One  of  the  chief  features  in  the  character  of 
the  king  was  an  attachment  to  domestic  life, 
free  from  the  ceremony  and  restraint  of  court 
etiquette ;  but  this  he  was  well  aware  could  not 
be  enjoyed  at  St  James's,  surrounded  as  he 
must  there  necessarily  be  by  those  forms  of 
state  which  are  at  open  variance  with  domestic 
tranquillity.  His  majesty  therefore  resolved 
to  purchase  a  residence,  to  which  he  could 
retire,  and  where  he  could  follow  the  bent  of 
his  amiable  dispositions,  without  being  subject 
to  the  constant  observation  of  his  various 
attendants.  Amongst  the  many  noble  mansions 
which  were  offered  to  his  nmjesty,  Wanstead- 
House  in  Essex  appeared  in  some  respects  the 
most  eligible,  and  he  resolved  to  inspect  it  in 
person,  accompanied  by  the  queen.  Upon  his 
majesty  being  received  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grand  saloon  by  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  he 
took  him  by  the  arm,  saying,  "You  and  I,  Sir, 
will  go  together,  and  let  the  ladies  enjoy  their 
own  conversation.**  * 

He  conversed  with  this  gentleman  in  the 


most  afiable  manner,  and  finding  that  he  had    Castle :  but  the  late  sovereign  did  not  like  its 


been  in  France  and  Italy,  made  many  inquiries 
respecting  them,  and  the  persons  who  were 
there  at  the  time  of  this  gentleman's  travels. 
On  taking  leave,  he  told  him,  if  he  would  come 
to  St.  James's  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him, 
and  assist  him,  and  turning  to  the  queen,  **  It 
is  well,"  said  he,  "  Charlotte,  you  did  not  stop 
here  in  your  way  to  the  palace,  for  that  would 
have  been  thought  a  mean  residence  after  seeing 
this  elegant  mansion.*' 

The  main  objection  to  this  mansion  was 
founded  on  the  distance  from  town,  and  the 
inconvenience  which  presented  itself  in  tra- 
velling from  St.  James's,  as  their  majesties 
would  be  obliged  to  pass  through  a  great  part 
of  the  city  in  order  to  reach  the  Essex  roads. 


abandoned,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  for 
that  of  Buckingham-house,  which  was  finally 
completed  at  the  price  of  2 1 ,000/.  His  majesty 
presented  it  to  the  queen,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately  fitted  up  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
illustrious  rank  of  the  OMrner.  It  is  well,  kdown 
that  the  king  early  after  his  accession,  evinced 
a  strong  predilection  for  civil  architecture  and 
ornamental  gardening;  but  it  is  remarkable, 
that  during  his  long  reign  no  superb  royal 
edifice  was  erected,  nbr  any  old  one  magnifi^ 
cently  improveil  upon  a  large  scale. 

The  king  found  Windsor  and  Hampton-court 
much  in  the  same  state  as  they  had  been  in 
since  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  St.  James's, 
respectable  only  for  its  convenience,  had  been 
enlarged  without  elegance.  His  predecessor 
chiefly  resided  at  Kensington,  or  rode  to  the 
Old  Lodge  at  Richmond,  since  pulled  down. 
Kensington-Palace,  though  irregular  and  un- 
graceful, contains  apartments  well  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  state,  and  is  preferable  in  its 
situation  to  any  royal  residence  except  Windsor- 


vicinity  to  the  metropolis.  The  natural  and 
more  just  taste  that  prevailed,  caused  him 
equally  to  dislike  the  stately  unvaried  flatness 
of  Hampton-court.  He  offered,  indeed,  to 
submit  its  artificial  gardens  to  the  mercy  of  the 
famous  Capability  Brown;  buti  the  latter  de- 
clined doing  any  thing  with  them,  except  letting 
the  trees  grow  more  in  their  natural  way.  The 
king  loved  more  rural  scenery,  and  therefore 
wished  to  be  more  in  the  country.  But  he  fir^t 
tried  the  hand  of  improvement  at  Kew  and , 
Richn^ond.  At  Kew,  he  expended  considerable 
sums  in  converting  a  most  uninviting  and  unfa- 
vourable spot  into  icbeaiitifiil  pleasure-garden, 
and  made  a  Paradise  bloom  in  what  was  before 
a  wild :  studding  its  plantations  all  round,  under 


The  purchase  of  this  mansion  was  therefore '  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  compritt^ 
23—24.  3w 
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all  sorts  of  forms,  Roman,  Greek,  Moresque, 
and  Chinese.  But  the  palace  was  made  merely 
white  and  decent.  The  old  house,  where  the 
'  present  king  was  educated,  was  left  standing, 
and  remains  as  it  was.  His  majesty  then  meta- 
mor{)hosed  Richmond-Gardens,  a  favourite 
occasional  retreat  of  many  of  our  kings  an4 
queens,  and  formed  an  embanked  terrace 
towards  the  river,  where  the  scene  is  mild  and 
pleasing,  but  not  striking.  But  in  that  part  of 
the  ground  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  ha ! 
ha !  his  majesty  designed  to  erect  a  palace  not 
unworthy  of  his  occasional  residence.  The 
ground  was  niarked  out  for  this  edifice,  and 
dug  for  the  foundations.  Here,  however,  the 
work  stopped.  Yet,  so  intent  was  he  on 
erecting  a  suitable  mansion,  that  he  had  two 
large  models  of  designs  for  it  executed  under 
Chambers ;  one  of  a  more  solid,  and[  the  other 
of  a  lighter  character  of  style.  They  are  both 
to  be  s6en  in  the  Cartoon-Gallery  at  Hampton- 
court.  But  the  elegant  observatory  ^as  con- 
structed, and  properly  furnished  with  astrono- 
mical apparatus.  In  this  place  the  king  took 
great  delight :  his  calls  there  on  his  joumies 
between  Windsor  and  London,  or  during  a 
sojourn  at  Kew,  were  very  frequent,  and  here 
he  interested  him3elf  deeply  both  in  scientific 
^  and  mechanical  studies.  A  Scotchman  named 
Gray,  who  was  employed  at  this  observatory 
several  years,  used  to  say  that  his  majesty 
tried  his  skill  more  by  his, various  questions 
and  experiments,  than  all  he  had  ever  met  with 
put  togetlier.  The  king's  habitual  love  of 
domestic  comfort,  and  the  rapid  increase  of 
his  family,  rendering  Windsor-Castle  incommo- 
dious, he  erected  there  the  building  called  the 
Lodge,  in  which  he  gratified  his  taste  for  archi- 
tecture very  slightly,  as  the  building  by  no 
means  harmonizes  with  the  grandeur  of  the, 
group. of  which  it  should  seem  to  form  a  part. 


At  Buckingham-house  some  meretricious  orna- 
ments were  lopppd  away,  two  new  wings  were 
built,  and  the  premises  greatly  extended,  with- 
out regard  to  externsd  appearance.  Here, 
however,  his  majesty  formed  that  spacious 
library,  and  collection  of  maps  and  views,  ^c, 
which  have  been  increasing  during  his  whole 
reign,  and  far  eclipse  any  individual  possession 
of  the  kind  in  tliis  country.  Here  proper  atten- 
tion is  paid :  the  books  are  well  arranged,  of 
every  class,  from  pious  folios  down  even  to  the 
offensive  pamphlets  of  the  passing  day.  The 
large  space  behind  the  house  has  more  the  air 
of  a  field  than  a  royal  garden.  The  king  pur- 
sued his  architectural  fancy  no  further  for 
years,  though  he  often  amused  himself  with 
designs  by  eminent  artists,  till  about  seventeen 
years  ago,  when  the  decaying  state  of  Windsor- 
Castle  claimed  his  attention.  Then  he  resolved 
to  remove  the  vicious  alterations  of  Charles  II., 
and  to  give  to  that  ancient  seat  of  monarchy 
more  of  the  character  which  its  style,  its  anti- 
quity, and  all  its  grand  associations  demanded. 
He  restored  the  battlements  and  the  windows 
of  a  considerable  part  to  their  appropriate 
forms,  built  a  new  f>orch,  and  constructed  a 
Gothic  staircase  of  great  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence. He  dismantled  the  old  painted  St. 
George's-hall,  and  intended  to  ^ub6titute  for  it 
a  Grothic  hall  worthy  of  the  proudest  periods  of 
the  chivalry  and  pomp  of  the  Plantagenets  and 
Tudors.  But  the  progress  of  impro«rement 
flagged,  and  his  lamented  illness  stopped  it. 
Before  this  his  majesty  had  been  very  attentive 
to  the  beautiful  restorations  in  St.  George's 
Chapel;  his  last  work  at  Windsor  was  the 
formatioi^  of  the  Royal  Mausoleum,  which 
ultimately  received  his  mortal  remains.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  back  the  passion 
for  reviving  the  ancient  English  architecture 
became  almost  universal.  Colleges  and  qhurcbes 
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were  restored ;  noblemen's  seats  assumed  the 
aspect  of  centuries  past.  Wyatt,  the  king's 
architect,  transferred  all  his  ^talents  from  colon- 
nades and  domes/ to  towers,  buttresses,  and 
pinnacles.  His  majesty  determined  on  a  palace 
at  Kew.  Setting  aside  the  more  appropriate 
design  of  an  Italian  villa,  he  ordered  Wyatt  to 
build  a  castle  something  after  the  idea  of  that 
of  Conway.  This  edifice  was,  internally,  to 
have  commemorated  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Egypt.  But  the  site  is  wholly 
unsuitable,  and  even  renders  the  little  castle  a 
ludicrous  object. '  Unfinished  it  remains,  and 
it  is  likely  to  remain  so.  His  majesty,  however, 
formed  with  much  assiduity  his  botanical 
garden  at  Kew,  which  he  highly  prized,  as  it 
contains  a  collection  of  exotics  to  be  found  no 
where  else.  A  space  at  Kensington  was  de- 
voted to  horticulture,  which  he  often  visited 
with  his  gardCTier  Forsyth,  displaying  much 
knowledge  of  this  branch,  of  culture.  Beyond 
what  has  been  mentioned,  the  king  never 
gratified  his  earlv  passion  for  architecture,  in 
which  science  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  well 
skilled. 

His  majesty,  although  well  aware  that  the 
love  of  popularity  is  a  mere  bubble  rising  and 
bursting  in  a  moment,  yet  he  was  frequently 
heard  to  say,  that  he  vdshed  to  reign  in  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  his  people.  He  was  by 
no  means  ignorant  of  the  English  character,  in 
which  is  included  a  strong,  and  in  many '  re- 
spects, well-founded  jealousy  of  the  employ- 
ment of  foreigners,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  ^ 
aatives.  On  the  marriage  of  their  majesties,  it 
was  rumoured  that  all  the  women  of  rank  in 

0 

the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  Strelitz  either  hoped 
to  accompany  or  follow  the  queen  of  England 
into  the  Land  of  Promise  ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
goodness  and  youthful  openness  of  her  heart, 
her  majesty  might  have  been  mduced  to  hold 


out  some  distant  expectations  of  friture  favour 
and  protection.  But  soon  after  her  arrival,  on 
studying  the  genius  of  the  nation  and  contem- 
plating the  consequences  likely  to  ensue,  the 
queen  perceived  the  necessity  of  restricting  her 
patronage  almost  entirely  to  the  ladies  of  her 
adopted  country.  In  this  resolution  she  was 
most  patriotically  seconded  by  the  king,  who 
to  render  the  disappointment  less  severe  to  her 
countrywomen  of  Mecklenburg,  furnished  I^er 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  was 
divided  by  way  of  indemnification  amongst'  a 
numerous  body  of  titled  expectant^,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Madame  Schwellenberg,  very 
little  was  heard  of  German  attendants,  the  queen 
placing  her  entire  confidence  in  English  ladies 
of  distinguished  families.  A  pension  was  shortly 
afterwards  granted  to  the  court  of  Mecklen* 
burg  on  the  Irish  establishment,  Ti^hich  gave  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  daily  clamour,  yet,  when 
calmly  and  generously  viewed,  it  must  be  re- 

w 

garded  as  an  act  less  of  profiision  than  of  justice. 
The  real  facts  were  these :  The  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg had  suffered  so  much  during  the  recent 
war,  from  the  spoilations  of  the  Prussians,  that 
for  a  considerable  time  the  inhabitants  were 
incapable  of  paying  the  usual  taxes ;  and  many 
of  those  who  farmed  the  ducal  demesnes,  from 
which  the  best  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
arises,  were  unable  to  pay  either  rent  or  taxes. 
In  this  state  of  impoverishment,  a  royal  marriage 
was  all  that  was  wantmg  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  the  ducal  treasury.  Five  years'  income  at 
least  of  this  little  principality  was  required  for 
the  oudit  of  the  royal  bride,  and  the  presents 
and  entertainments  provided  with  no  unsparing 
hand  on  the  occasion.  Was  a  brother  to  suffer 
by  a  sister's  elevation  ?  Was  it  fit  that  an  event, 
calculated  to  illustrate  his  fisunily,  should  at 
once  prove  its  honour  and  its  ruin  ?  His  majesty 
felt  all  the  force  of  these  considerations,  and 
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decided  on  them  as  became  his  honour  and 

dignity. 

The  aspect  of  the  political  hemisphere  at  the 
close  of  1761»  was  by  no  means  propitious;  the 
change  in  the  administration  naturally  turned 
the  tide  of  foreign  operations,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  country  were  directed  to  the  measures, 
which  the  new  administration  would  think 
proper  to  adopt  in  regard*  to  Spain.  The.  advice 
which  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Temple  had  given  to 
the  king  became  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
investigation ;  and  lord  Temple  declared  in  the 
debate,  that  this  advice  was  not  fdunded  upon 
9U8pioion  only,  although  they  had  for  several 
months  suspected  the  views  of  Spain,  and  they  * 
would  have  been  amply  justified  in  giving  that 
advice  from  the  just  grounds  of  their  suspieions^ 

-  but  upon  positive  and  authentic  information  of 
a  treaty  of  alliance  having  been  signed  between 
France  and  Spain :  on  which  lord  Bute  rose, 
and  with  astonishing  confidence  pronounced 
these  words—"  My  lords,  I  affirm,  upon  my 
hofumr,  that  there  was  no  intelligence  of  such  a 
fact  so  constituted  at  that  time.'' 

This  brought  lord  Temple  up  again,  who  af- 

X  firmed  also  upon  his.  honour,  "  That  there  was 
intelligence  of  the  highest  moment,  that  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  publish  that  intelligence  in  the 
house,  but  would  refresh  his  lordship's  memory 
in  private.''  He  beckoned  lord  Bute  out  of  the 
house,  and  repeated  to  him  the  intelligence 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  cabinet  In  this 
eonfbrence  lord  Bute  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  acknowledging  that  Jie recollected  it. 
A  little  time  after  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation,  the 
ministry  received  a  despatch  from  lord  Bristol 

*  at  Madrid,  contuning  the  foUovnng  interesting 
information. 

Escurial,  November  %  1701. 
Two  ship*  have  lately  arrived  at  Cadi*  with  very  ex- 
traordinary rich  cargoes  from  the  West  Indias.    So  diat 


all  the  wealth,  that  was  e;[pected  froqi  Spanish  America 
is  now  safe  in  Old  Spain. 

The  triumphs  of  the  courts  of  London  and 
Madrid  over  Mr.  Pitt  were  now  complete; 
the  first  .in  having  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
the  direction  of  a  war  by  which  he  had  nearly 
crushed  one  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  was  ready  to  pour  its  thunders  upon 
another;  the  latter  in  having  supported  the 
designs  of  his  enemies,  until  that  immense 
wealth  was  arrived  which  they  knew,  he  meant 
to  have  intercepted,  and  which,  had  he  been 
permitted  to  accomplish,  he  must  by  a  success 
of  such  immense  importance  at  the  beginniQg 
of  the  war,  have  speedily  reduced  Spain  to  the 
necessity  of  deprecating  the  rage  of  so  potent 
and  active  an  enemy.  But  to  those  few 
persons  who  were  not  duped  by  the  artifices 
of  the  king's  confidential  servants,  nor  deceived 
by  the  hired  writers  of  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  these  triumphs  over  a  great  minister 
were  matters  of  the  xnost  sincere  concern, 
regret,  and  anguish. 

But  whatever  doubts  might  have  remained 
on  the  minds  of  men,  whose  residences  were 
remote  from  the  source  of  information,  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  relative 
to  Spain,  they  were  all  dispelled  by  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  that  power,  which  Mr. 
Pitt's  successqrs  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  issuing  on  the  second  day  of 
January  1762,  although  they  postponed  that 
important  measure  ubtil  the  insults  of  the 
Spanish  court  had  become  so  notorious,  that 
even  lord  Bute  confessed  that  they  could  be 
no  longer  concealed. 

Thus  came  by  constraint  and  without  dignity, 
and  what  is  worse  than  both,  above  three 
months  after  the  opportunity  had'  elapsed,  that 
declaration  of  war,  sneaking  and  as  it  were  by 
stealth,  which  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  issued  with 
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eclat  in  the  previous  month  of  August;  and 
illumined  with  the  splendor  of  his  victories 
before  the  end  of  the  yean 

It  must,  however  be  admitted,  that  this 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain  did  not  detract 
from  that  popularity  which  his  majesty  at  this 
time  enjoyed,  and  which  was  in  a  great  degree 
established  by  his  uniform  attention  to  every 
thing  which  could  promote  the  trade  or  com- 
merce  of  the  country.  Actuated  by  the  most 
patriotic  views,  his  majesty  commanded  that 
the  queen's  birth*day  should  be  celebrated  on 
the  ]  8th  of  January,  as  his  own  birtli-day  falling 
on  the  4th  of  June,  the  year  would  be  equally 
divided,  and  the  trading  interests  thereby 
materially  promoted.  Accordingly  on  the  18th 
of  January  1762,  her  majesty's  first  birth-day 
in  England  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
possible  splendor.  Their  majesties  received 
the  compliments  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  foreign 
ministers,  <j^c.,  at  their  palace  at  St.  James's, 
and  the  evening  was  concluded  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy.  Amongst  the,  numerous 
distinguished  pe/sonages  who  were  presented 
to  her  majesty  on  this  occasion,  was  the  cele* 
brated  lord  Melcombe,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Bubb  Doddington.  His  lordship  was 
no  mean  adept  in  the  art  of  bowing,  but  whether 
on  this  important  occasion  he  bowed  too  low, 
or  he  had'  been  too  negligent  in  equipping 
himself,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  but 
certain  it  is,  that  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
the  statesman,  the  band  of  his  small-clothes 
gave  way  at  a  very  critical  moment,  which 
obliged  his  lordship  to  support  them  with  both 
his  hands,  and  he  retired ,  from  the  royal  pre- 
sence, '^  bearing  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon 
him.''  His  lordship  meeting  his  majeMy  a  few 
days  afterwards,  began  to  apologize  to  him, 


interrupted  him,  saying,  '*  Pooh !  pooh !  Dod- 
23—24.  '  3 


dington,  don't  mention  it-— you  managed  it  well-^ 
very  well  indeed,  but  i^emember  you  deduct 
for  the  band  when  you  pay  your  tailor's  bill."  ^ 
On  the  19th  of  January,  the  parliament  met,* 
and  his  majesty,  in  the  following  speech,  ex- 
culpated himself  from  all  blame  in  the  Spanish 
war. 

My  lords  and  gentlemeo,  ' : 

I  have  8o  often  assured  yo|^  of  my  sincere  disposition, 
to  pat  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and  to  restore  the 
public  tranquillity,  on  solid  and  lasting  foundations,  that 
no  impartial  person,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  can  sus- 
pect me  of  unnecessarily  kindling  a  new  war  in  Europe. 
But,  it  is  with  concern,  I  acquaint  you,  that  since  your 
recess,  I  have  found  myself  indispensably  obliged  to  de« 
clare  war  against  Spain.  Thd  causes  are  set  forth  in  my 
public  declaration  on  this  occasion ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  detain  you  with  the  repetition  of  theta> 

My  own  conduct,  since  my  accession  to  the  throne,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  late  king,  my  royal  grandfather,  towards. 
Spam,  1ias  been  so  full  of  good-will  and  friendship ;'  so 
averse  to  th^  laying  hold  of  several  just. grounds  of  com- 
plaint, which  might  have  been  alleged  ;  and  so  attentive 
to  the  advantages  of  the  catholic  king,  and  his  family  ; 
that  it  was  matter  of  the  grieatest  surprise  to  me,  to  find, 
that  engagements  had,  in  this  conjuncture,  1l>een  entered 
into  between  that  crown  and  France ;  and  a  treaty  made, 
to  unite  ait  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  the 
most  ambitious  and  dangerous  designs  against  tlie  com« 
merce,  and  independency,  of  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and 
particularly  of  my  kingdoms. 

Whatever  colours  may  be  endeavoured  to  be  pnt  upon 
these  injurious  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  I 
have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with :  and  though  I  have 
left  nothing  untried,  that  coald  have  prevented  this  rupture, 
I  have  thought  it  necessary*  to  prepare  agamst  every  event 
J  therefore  rely  on  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  justice  of 
my  cause  ;  the  zealous,  an4  powerful,  assistance  of  my 
faithful  subjects,  and  the  concurrence  of  my  allies,  who 
must  find  themselves  involved  in  the  pernicious,  and  ex- 
tensive, projects  of  my  enemies. 

I  leave  these  considerations  with  you,  fall  of  the  justest 


but  the  king  ia  the  most  good-natured  maimer    confidence,  that  the  honour  of  my  croi^,  and  the  infeer« 


ests  of  my  kingdoms,  are  safe  in  vour  hand 


^u 


tm  frtjfiLie  Ai^  i^hitxrfi  titE 


It  was  resolved  that  tlie  war  against  ^pam 
'  should  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and 
the  defence  of  Portugal  w&s  undertaken,  but 
but  without  m&king  ^y  stipulations  in  behalf 
of  our  merchants  which  tlie  opportunity  so 
amply  afforded,  and  who  had  presented  several 
memorials  to  the  courts  of  London  and  Lisbon, 
complaining  of  the  injustice  of  the  latter.  So 
iieir  ftom  taking  any  notice. of  their  cofnplaints, 
lord  Tyrawley  was  sent  to  Lisbon  in  the  cha- 
ratter  of  ambassador.  He  w&b,»  perhftpfi,  thie 
only  gentleman  in  the « Briti&h  fltfihitaions,  te 
whom  that  court,  at  another  tiAle,  Would  have 
made  an  exception,  but  at  this  moment  the 
court  of  Lisbon  was  under  the  necessity  of 
being  silept.  Upon  a  former  occasion  lord 
Tyfawley  had  rendered  himself  particularly  of- 
t&mve  at  Lisbon,  /  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
selected  on  this  occasion,  certainly  not  from 
ifhotives  of  friendship  to  thlect  c6urt,  although  it 
was  the  most  favourable  piertod  for  festabHshing 
every  necessary  stipulation  vvith  clearness  and 
precision. 

We  are  flow  approaqhing  to  that  particular 
period  of  his  majesty's  life,  when  bis  domestic 
happiness  was  embittered  by  the  scandalous 
reports  which  w^re  raised  respectiag  bis  ili«s* 
trious  mother  and  the  earl  of  Bute,  and  thfe 
attempts  which  were  'cbWseiluently  made  to 
insult  his  majesty  in  the  person  of  his  mother. 
The  print'Shpps  were  filled  with  caricatures  of 
the  dowager  princess  and  his  lordship,  the 
latter  of  whom  always  appeared  invested  with 
a  red  petticMt,.  wiiidh  was  «tapposed  to  have 
been  foitbA  tinder  very  stttspiotous  cirMmstances.. 
Thi^pre^,  whlcih  it  this  tntietouM  not- boaist 
of  its  parity,  vras  ettiployfed  to  fitn  the  indig- 
nation  of  ^e  people,  and  one  letter  in  particular 


appeared,  entitled,    ''  A  Letter  to  her  k.  H.  the    of  the  world  and  grown  stubborn  in  iniquity ; 


P.  D.  ofW^ptoitk  a  word  or  two,concemmg  L.  B.  ami 
thk  talk  of  the  world.**  with  the  following  motto ; 


A  AflteeFul  ttde  to  teU  for  pttblib  «|MI. 

These  infamous  vehicles  of  the  most  deE- 
berate  tals^liood  and  calumny,  wefe  dissemi- 
nated in  every  quiotrter  v^ere  it  was  thought 
probable  that  they  would  come  under  the  m- 
spebtion  of  liis  majesty.  His  eai^  were  con- 
tinually assailed  with  the  most  illiberal  abuse 
of  his  illustrious  mother,  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  injustice,  he  was  still  neces- 
sitated to  experience  it  from  a  deluded  and 
credulous  people.  Every  good  subject  saw  with 
the  utmost  concern  and  indignation,  the  t^e 
and  daring  attempts  wi^ich  Were  made  by  men 
of  low  reputation  and  abilities  to  render  Con- 
temptible and  unpopulair  the  character  of  their 
sovereign,  and  who  took  the  advantage  of 
a  time  for  insulting  bis  majesty,  when  the  ac- 
cumulated difficulties  of- government  crowded 
upon  the  throne.  How  disagreeable .  a  situa- 
tion' for  a  prince  who  then  discovered  how 
much  his  inexperience  of  public  life,  of  the 
manners  and  passions  Of  unreasonable  and 
corrupt  men,  was  unequal  totiia  own  intentions 
aiid  integrity,  and  to  the  dictates  of  a  heart 
overflowing  wkh  goodness  to  his  own  subjects 
and  tx>  all  mankind.  From  the  moment  his 
majesty  iiscett^ed  Uie  thrope  with  the  applause 
of  all  men,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  glory 
which  bis  unoonuSioh  virtues  spread  over  his 
diaideih,  mu9t  have  its  shades*.  Is  it  potoible  to 
destrojr  the  doctrine  of  those  pseudo  politicians, 
tha^  meQ  being  corrupted  and  wicked  in  general 
Oannotbe  governed  but  upon  corrupt  and  wicked 
principles,  and  not  to  expect  a  severe  opposi- 
tioQ  te  even  the  best  of  sovereigns.  In  such  a 
cade,  the  youth  of  a  sovereign  will  natur^Iy  he 
made  hglit  of  by  toen  hackneyed  in  the  ways 


his  firmness  an^magtianimity  willbe  rejpreseoted 
as  obstinacy,  his  frugality  as  sbrdidness;  if  be 
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iraipleyi  his  h/wn  inde&tigably  in  th<e  ^k  9od 
4abaiioa0  duties  of  hit  existed  statioB ;  if  be 
jMithef  Weika  ia  upoa  thfe  pieaoe  or  pKfeny  of 
may  of  hii  MbjecU  for  vicions  gntUfietttions  of 
fikasiivq^  4a  the  daqgoroHs  view«  of  ambition^ 
but  sUeatiy  fwmiM  one  8te*dy  path  of  uncooi* ! 
mon  virtue,  ardent  to  become  a  blessing  to  his 
own  subjects^  and  to  be  the  de%bt  of  mankind, 
that  «ery  conduct  will  produce  the  noit  malig- 
naHt  envy,  ^vea  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

We  have  traced  his  majesty  through  the  dif* 
.ferent  relations  of  son,  brother,  and  prince ;  in 
ihe  former  he  falfiUeid  its  most  positive  and, 
essential  dtttiefl,  nor  shrank  from  theta  at  the 
moment  when  every  base  and  insidious  method 
was  adopted  to  btacken  the  fkme  of  his  illus- 
trious mother.  He  stood  as  a  rodk  against 
which  all  the  calumniators  and  scandalmongers 
beat  tiiemselves  in  vain— 'he  turned  from  them 
as  he  wimld  from  a  serpent  spreading  its  noxious 
guile,  and  spitting  its  feculent  matter  on  the 
fairest  Uossoffls  of  the  earth.  But  the  task 
which  he  had  to.  perform  was  not  only  arduous 
but  attended  with  peculiar  delicacy.  It  is 
certain  that  the  marriage  of  the  king  wiA  a 
priaceas  of  the  hoase  of  Mecklenburg  was  in 
itself  Wkk^ly  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
diywager  princess  of  Wales,  as  her  view^  of 
iilmily  ^grandizement  extended  solely  to  her 
own  immediate  connexions:  she  therefor^  re* 
garded  the  queen  as  the  object  who  :httd  firus- 
brated  thoae  views,  and  Uie  fbtfndattdn  was 
thereby  Udd  to  that  coohiess  and  imdiihrence 
which  <ftanifiMted  themselves  in  Ihe  b^avi^^ 
of  theiHuMf  ious  pessonsQ^  towards  ettch  otinsr. 
This  <)ii^climstaaee  akme  was  the  caaseof  ;par- 
tidilar  grief  to  hia  in^esty,  wbo  fi^ind  i^  btp- 
pjnes&r  in  domestic  life,  sod  irbo^e  ahxious  en- 
deavours weiie  diteoted  to  establish  harmony 
and  "dMcerd  in  cve^y  brtoch  oi  his  family. 
Thoaoandflious  teports  nspeetilig  the  illas- 


tjrious  mother  of  his  ma^nty,  ojegan  at  this 
time,  to  his  great  regret,  to  be  received 
•with  rather  too  much  pleasure  in  a  certain 
quarter,  and  instead  of  checking  and  repro- 
bating the  poisonous  ^tale-bearer,  he  was  on 
the  contrary  welcomed  and  rewarded^  It  was 
in  vain  that  )us  majesty  attempted  to  prove 
that  those  reports  were  eng^idered  by  the 
virulence  of  party  spirit,  which  sought  to  call 
down  the  popular  odium  upon  the  head  of  a 
minister,  who,  however  strong  his  national  par- 
tialities might  have  been,  and  however  errone- 
ous the  line  of  politics  which  he  had  adopted, 
had  yet  ever  shewn  himself  the  tried  and  steady 
friend  of  the  royal  family.  It  was  in  vain  that 
his  majesty  exposed  the  dmiable  features  of  his 
mother's  character  ;  her  istrict  attention  to  her 
maternal  duties,  her  love  of  domestic  life,  and 
her  inviolable  attachment  to  the  most  exited 
virtues  which  dignify  the  human  heart— all  these 
bright  parts  of  the  picture,  which  his  majesty 
pointed  out  with  so  much  filial  enthusiasm,  were 
lost  in  the  pale  and  sickening  hue  which  the 
bltghtiag  breath  of  detraction  threw  over  it ; 
and  all  that  remained  for  his  majesty  to  do, 
was.  to  wipe  away  the  tears  Which  fell  from  the 
eyes  of  his  mother,  at  the  gross  and  ungenerqup 
attacks  which  were  made  upon  her  reputation. 
Much,  however,  as  his  majesty  regretted  the 
part  which  his  consort  adopted  in  regard  to  his 
mother,  he  was  still  doomed  to  experience '  an 
addition  to  that  regret,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
brother  of  her  majesty,  the  prince  of  Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz,  which  took  plaoe  on  the  d3d  of 
January ;  we  will  not  however  afnticipate  the 
course  of  events,  but  leave  it  to  time  to  develope 
them. 

In  this  year  the  British  Museum  was  enriched 
by  the  munificence  of  Ins  majesty,  with  a  most 
valuable  collection  of  thirty  thcmsand  tracts  and 
pamj^ets,  relative  to  the  history  of  England 
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during  the  civil  wars.  The  whole  were  bound 
in  two  thousand  volumes,  of  which  one  hundred 
chiefly  on  the  royal  eide,  were  printed,  but  never 
published.  This  collection  was  commenced  for 
the  use  of  Charles  L,  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Thomason,  and  was  carried  about 
England  as  the  parliament  army  marched,  kept 
in  the  collector's  warehouses,  disguised  as  tables 
covered  with  canvass,  and  at  length  lodged  at 
Oxford  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Barlow,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Lincoln.  These  tracts  were 
subsequently  offered  to  the  library  at  Oxford, 
and  were  at  last  bought  for  Charles  II.  by  his 
stationer,  Samuel  Mearke,  whose  widow  en- 
deavoured to  dispose  oif  them,  by  leave  of  the 
king,  in  lj584 ;  but  it  is  believed  they  continued 
unsold  till  George  III,  bought  them  of  Mcarke's 
representatives.  In  a  printed  paper  it  is  said, 
that  the  collectoi^  refused  four  thousand  pounds 
for  them. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  some 
difficulties  existed  as  to  a  suitable  residence  for 
their  majesties.  The  palace  of  St.  James  was 
falling  fast  to  decay,  Buckingham-house  required 
great  repairs,  and  Windsor-castle  Was  actually 
in  a  state  of  delapidation.  After  due  consider- 
ation, the  little  palace  at  Kew  was  adopted  as 
the  temporary  residence  of  the  royal  pair,  while 
the  necessary  repairs  were  made  on  Bucking- 
ham-house and  Windsor-castle. 

When  the  latter  Was  put  in  a  state  fit  for  their 
reception,  ^^heir  majesties  gave  what  is  called  a 
house-warming.  Tb«  king  shewed  on  this  oc- 
casion his  real  kindness  of  disposition,  by  the 
activity  which  he  displayed  in* making  ready  for 
his  guests,  exploring  kitchen,  store-rooms,  and 
every  apartment,  to  see  that  all  was  going  on 
right,  and  that  proper  cheer  was  provided,  not 
merely  for  the  higher  orders,  but  even  for  the 
soldiers  in  attendance.  No  host  could  receive 
M  his  visitors  in  a  more;  friendly,  fainiliar, 


courteous,  aiid  hospitable  maimer.  He  had 
an  abundance  of  civil  things  to  say  to  every 
body — ^pithy  observations  to  ihe  men,  and  agree- 
able compliments  to  the  ladies,  tie  kepi  every 
one  in  a  good  humour,  and  always  spared  them 
the  trouble  of;  making  long  cer^nonions  an* 
swers. 

The  royal  family  dined  at  a  separate  table,  a 
little  elevated.  This  etiquette  of  a  distinct 
table  was  kept  up  through  the  reign,  though  in 
some  of  the  proudest  cotirts  of  Europe  it  is  by 
no  means  strictly  adhered  to.  It  was  observed* 
also  when  his  majesty  visited  any  of  his  sub- 
jects.  He  commenced  the  dignity  of  his  habits 
early,  and  preserved  it  to  the  end.  His  prede- 
cessors of  the  Brunswick  line  were  more  fami- 
liar on  this  point,  aiul  court  anecdotes  mention 
the  fears  entertained  by  a  certaih  German,  lady 
of  the  convivial  effects  of  Sir  Rpbert  Walpole'a 
punch  on  a  monarch's  conversation.  Her  fear 
by  the  way  was  not  altogether  unreasonable, 
for  Sir  Robert  Walpole  himself  Hsed  to  say» 
that  he  governed  the  king  with  good  punch, 
and  bad  latin.. 

The  lave  of  punch  was  one  of  the  faults  of 
the  old  monarch,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  extreme  abstemiousness  which  dis- 
tinguished bis  successor  George  the  Third,  who 
seldom  indulged  in  more  than  a  glass  of  weak 
wine  at  a  time.  When  calling  it  a  Grerman 
fault,  justice  must  at  the  same  time  be  done  to 
the  German  character  by  observing,  that  it  is  a 
fault  of  old  date,  and  one  from  which  in  more 
recent  times  it  has  almost  wholly  redeemed 
itself.  The  queen  was  accustomed  on  this 
head  to  tell  a  pleasant  aolecdote,  which  the 
king  took  great  pleasure  in  repeating.  The 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  father  of  the  queen, 
being  once  in  familiar  conversation  with  the 
late  Pope,  was  asked  by  his  holiness,  whether 
his   coontrymisn   the  Germans,  contioned  to 
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drink  a8  hard  m  they  u&ed  to  do?  *'  Oh  no/' 
replied  ^the  duke,  ''  the  sottish  custom  is 
quite  gifen  over,  except  in  the  eccUdoHkal 
electorates." 

On  February  8th,  prince  Qalitzen  had  a 
private  audienee  of  his  majesty,  to  notify  the 
death  of  the  late  empress  Elizabeth,  and  the 
accession  of  the  .emperor  Peter  IIL  to  the 
throfne  of  Russia,  and  to  present  his  new  cre- 
dentials as  envoy  extraordinary  from  that 
prince.  This  circumstance  although  of  no  par- 
ticular moment,  occasioned  a  remark  from  his 
majesty,  which  showed  his  thorough  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  state  of  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe.  He  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the 
accession  of  Peter  III.  than  he  exclaimed — 
**  Well,  there  are  now  nine  of  us  in  Europe,  the 
tile  third  of  our  respective"^  names  ;**  and  the 
following  statement  proves  the  truth  of  it : 

1.  George  III.  king  of  England. 

2.  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain. 

3.  Augustus  lUi  king  of  Poland. 

4.  Frederick  III.  king  of  Prussia. 

5.  Charles  Emanuel  HI.  king  of  Sardinia. 

6.  Mustapha  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

7.  Peter  III.  emperor  of  Russia. 

8.  Francis  III.  duke  of  Modena. 

9.  Frederick  IIL  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

The  above  circumstance  n^ver  happened 
before  in  tiie  annals  of  Europe. 

In  order  to  divert  his  mind  from  the^  con- 
templation .of  more  serious  subjects  both 
domestic  and  political,  his  majesty  continued 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  embellish- 
ment and  improvement  of  his  palaces,  but  he 
would  on  no  account  permit  any  of  the  vene- 
rable relics  to  be  removed  which  either  belonged 
to  any  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  or  which 
were  commemorative  of  any  particular  fact  of 


instance  of  this  predilection  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty  for  the  antiques  of  his  ancestors. 

In  the  king's  state  bed-chamber  at  Windsor- 
Castle,  formerly  the  public  dining-room,  there 
is  an  old-fashioned  article  of  furniture  within  a 
recess,  viz.  the  bed  of  queen  Anne,  of  illus- 
trious memory.  Being  highly  valued,  it  has 
always  been  preserved  with  great  care,  a 
crimson  curtain  being  drawn  over  it,  and 
a  screen  interposed  in  front  to  guard  it 
from  the  approach  of  idle  curiosity.  His  ma- 
jesty being  solicited  to  permit .  a  more  magnifi* 
cent  bed  to  occupy  its  situation,  answered,  that 
he  would  not  displace  this  venerable  relic  for 
the  most  splendid  bed  in  the  universe. 

It  was,  however,  not  only  to  his  own  domestic 
comfort,  but  to  that  of  every  ]>ranch  of  his 
family,  that  his  ma}esty's  attention  was  at  this 
time  principally  directed.  Her  royal  highness 
the  princess  Amelia  had  long  been  desirous  of 
a  separate  residence,  and  his  majesty  issued 
his  commands  that  a  suitable  one  should  be 
purchased  for  her,  which  were  in  a  short  time 
fulfilled  by  the  purchase  pf  Gunnersbury-House, 
near  Acton,  for  the  sum  of  9,000  guineas. 

The  limited  knowledge  of  her  majesty  in  the  . 
English  language  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  king  at  this  time  declining  his 
visits  to  the  theatre,  although  it  was  attributed 
by  some  of  the  v^nal  scribblers,  of  the  day 
to  a  fear  whic^  existed  in  his  majesty*s « mind> 
of  exposing  himself  publicly  in  a  theatre^  on 
account  of  the  illiberal  attacks  to  which  he 
would  Be  subject  from  the  populace,  who  now 
began  openly  to  stigmatize  his  government  with 
the  epithet  of  the  petticoat  government,  and 

and  who,  with  a  freedom  bordering  on  licen- 

» 

tiotisness,  took  every  opportunity  of  scan- 
dalizing  his  mother.  Aa  ungracious  akidun* 
pleasapt  as  these  senseless  vociferations  of  a 
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his  majesty,  it  is  certain  that  they  acted  with 
very  little  force,  nor  was  their  influence  scarcely 
perceptible  upon  his  action^.  He  treated  them 
with  the  contempt  they  deserved,  and  the  only 
triumph  which  the  illiberal  party  obtained,  was 
the  mere  supposition,  that  the  poison  in  which 
they  dipped  their  arrows,  was  working  in  secret, 
although  its  effects  did  not  openly  display 
themselves. 

There  was,  however,  another  circumstance 
which  literally  speaking  drove  his  majesty 
from  the  theatre.  The  pompous  pageant  of 
the  coronation  was '  no  sooner  finished,  than 
the  two  patent  theatres  resolved  to  display  the 
procession  upon  the  stage,  and  Rich  and  Garrick, 
the  rival  managers,  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
production  of  the  gorgeous  spectacle.  The 
play  of  King  John  was  at  this  time  played  at 
both  houses,  and  it  >Yas  commanded  one 
night  by  his  majesty  at  Drury-Lane,  leaving 
the  farce  or  entertainment  to  the  choice  and 
judgement  of  the  manager. "  Garrick  very  inju- 
diciously selected  the  Coronation,  which  to  the 
eye  of  the  sovereign  must  have  appeared 
extremely  tame  and  insipid.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  he  was  determined  to  outdo  all  his 
former  outdoings,  and  opened  the  back  of  the 
stage  into  Drury-Lane,  where  a  large  bonfire 
was  exhibited,  with  the  people  huzzaing  and 
drinking.  The  stage  in  the  mean  time  was 
honoured  by  a  motley  groupe  of  du^es, 
duchesses,  archbishops  and  bishops,  in  full 
pontificalities,  lords  and  ladies,  citizens  and 
their  wives,  decked  in  all  the  gorgeous  trim- 
mings of  the  theatrical  wardrobe,  some  of 
whom  Were  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  time 
of  Henry  the  VIIIth.,.with  all  the  gradations 
of  fashion  down  to  the  present  period.  Garrick, 
however,  thought  literally  to  astound  the  spec- 
tators with  his  bonfire,  and  also  that  he  should 
receive  his  majesty^s  applause  for  this  novel 


proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  theatrical  manage 
ment;  but  uiiluckily  on  that  evening  a  very 
dense  fog  hung  over  the  metropolis,  and  the  whole 
theatre  in  a  short  time  became  so  filled  with  the 
fog  and  the  smoke  from  the  bonfir^,  that  a  duke 
was  not  distinguished  on  the  stage  from  the  hum- 
ble citizen,  and  the  annoyance  became  at  last  so 
intolerable,  that  his  majesty  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  theatre,  and  the  audience  soon  after 
followed  his  example.  The  absurd  exhibition 
of  the  bonfire  was  persevered  in  until  the 
toanager  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  from  the 
very  best  of  all  reasons,  that  no  one  would 
come  to  the  theatre  to  run  the  risk  of  catching 
a  cold,  and  to  be  driven  from  it  by  the  smoke* 
It  is,  however,  singular  that  the  harmony 
which  had  long  subsisted  between  Garrick  and 
Sheridan  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the 
opinion  which  his  majesty  expressed  of  their 
respective  performance.  Grarrick  was  parti- 
cularly jealous  of  Sheridan's  success  in  King 
John,  and  especially  when  he  was  informed 
by  a  very  intimate  acquaintance,  that  the  king 
was  uncommonly  pleased  with  that  actor's 
representation  of  the  part.  This  was  a 
bitter  cup,  and  to  make  the  draught  still  more 
unpalatable,  upon  his  asking  whether  his 
majesty  approved  his  playing  the  Bastard,  he 
was  told  without  the  least  compliment  paid 
to  his  action,  it  was  imagined  that  the  king 
thought  the  character  was  rather  too  bold  in 
the  drawing,  and  that  the  colouring  was  over- 
charged and  glaring.  Mr.  Garrick  who  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  applause,  and  who  of 
ail  men  living,  most  sensibly  felt  the  neglept  of 
it,  was  greatly  struck  with  the  preferenjce 
which  his  majesty  had  given  to  another,  and 
which  left  him  out  of  all  consideration.  Garrick 
would  never  permit  the  play  to  be  acted  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  this  decision  ^  of  his 
majesty. 
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On  the  24th  of  March  his  majesty  went  in 
state  to  the  honse  of  peers,  and  gave  the  royal 
assent  to  several  bills. 

It  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  councils  of  the  nation  at 
this  period  imparted   no  common  degree  of 
concern  to  his  majesty.    The  war  was  by  no 
means  unpopular,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
British   arms    continued   successful  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  it  was  the  firm  and  unal- 
terable resolution  of  the   British  cabinet  to 
make  peace  with  the  utmost  expedition.    The 
first  consideration  of  the  noble  lord  who  now 
guided  the  king's  councils,  was  to  reduce  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  the  necessity  of  concurring 
in  his  pacific  disposition.     For  this  purpose  the 
subsidy,  which  according  to  treaty  had  been 
annually  paid  to  Prussia,  was  this  year  refused, 
contrary  to  the  most  solemn  engagements,  aiid 
in  direct  breach  of  the  national  faith ;  not  indeed 
by  an  open  and  manly  negative  in  the  first 
instance,  but  after  an  infinite  number  of  pro- 
mises of  the  money,  and  evasive  answers  to  the 
Prussian  resident  in  London,  from  the  month  of 
January  to    the    month  of  May    1762.    The 
cruelty  of  this  sport  in  the  British  minister  was 
embittered   by   the  perilous    situation  of  the. 
king,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  enemies,  and  dis* 
appointed  of  the  only  assistance  he  had  a  right 
to  estimate  in  his  preparations  for  the  suc- 
ceeding campaign.    However  his  good  fortune 
did  not  abandon  him,  for  in  the  same  moment 
that  Great  Britain  became  his  enemy,  Russia 
became   his    friend.    On  the    death    of  the 
empress    Elizabeth,    Peter    III.    immediately 
withdrew  firom  the  alliance  against  him,  by 
which  the  design  of  the  British  cabinet  in  the 
refiisal  of  the  subsidy  was  not  accomplished ; 
but  though  not  accomplished,  it  was  not  aban- 
doned.   As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  London, 
that  the  emperor  Peter  III.  was  preparing  to 


withdraw  himself  from  the  alliance  against  the 
king  of  Prussia,  the  British  cabinet  imme- 
diately opened  a  negociation  with  the  court  of 
Petersburgh,  to  prevent  if  possible  a  separate 
peace  being  made  betMreen  the  new  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  this  negociation  it 
was  insinuated  to  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  in 
very  strong  terms,  that  the  British  Court  would 
behold  with  great  concern  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty withdrawing  from  his  alliance  with  the 
empress  queen,  and  recalling  his  armies  from 
their  co-operation  with  the  troops  of  the  house 
of  Austria;  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the 
British  court  to  see  the  house  of  Brandenburgh 
aggrandized  at  the  expense  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  And,  firom  an  apprehension  that  this 
negociation  might  not  be  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purpose,  the  plan  of  another  negociation 
was  formed,  and  the  execution  attempted  by 
the  most  humiliating  introduction.  This  was 
with  the  court  of  Vienna.  To  that  haughty 
court,  offers  in  the  utmost  degree  degrading  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  were  made.  A 
renewal  of  the  connexion  between  that  court 
and  Great  Britain  was  solicited  in  terms  of 
supplication.  The  most  earnest  assurances 
were  made  that  the  British  cabinet  never 
desired  to  see  the  power  of  Prussia  encreased 
by  a  dimunition  of  the  house  of  Austria,  that 
on  the  contrary  the  British  cabinet  would 
rather  see  the  power  of  Prussia  revert  to  its 
primitive  electoral  state.  And,  to  prevent  any 
suspicion  of  dissimulation,  this  proposed 
alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria  was 
fiirther  offered  to  be  purchased  by  some  cau'^ 
cesrions  to  be  made  in  Italy  or  elsewhere.  But 
the  British  court  at  this  time  had  no  authority 
to. stipulate  for  any  concessions  to  be  made  in 
Italy  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Austria,  conse- 
quently the  word  elsewhere,  a  word  of  unlimited 
latitude,  must  have  been  meant  to  include  anr 
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country  or  territory  to  which  the  British 
influence  either  did  or  could  extend ;  and  it 
carries  with  it  a  great  degree  of  probability, 
when  we  reflect  for  an  iasts^nt  on  the  disposi- 
tiQU  of  the  British  cabioet  at  this  tioae  towards 
the  king  of  Prussia,  that  this  word  elscwicre 
was  iatended  to  apply  to  some  part  of  that 
monarch's  dominions. 

These  acts  of  profound  treachery  were  treated 
with  contempt.  The  court  of  Vienna  commu* 
Qicated  them  to  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  a^d 
by  the  last  court,  all  the  documents  of  both 
negociations  were  communicated  to  the  king  of 
Pru3sia«  which  explains  the  cause  of  that 
coolness  whiph  subsisted  between  that  monarch 
and  the  court  of  Gre^t  l^dtaia,  wtil  within  a 
short  time  oi  his  death. 

A  third  negociation  which  was  opened  with 
the  court  of  Tu^in  was  more  successiul ;  soU- 
citing  the  inter<est  of  that  court  with  the  house 
of  BourbQi;!.  to  repose  the  mo^t  firm  confidence 
in  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  British  cabinet, 
at  the  same  t^me  imploring  his^  Sardinian 
majesty  to  become  th^  q»ediatQr  siad  umpire  in 
all  points  of  dispute.  This  was  tbe  second 
time  th»t  the  hou^0  of  Savoy  had  b^a  autho* 
^i^ed  to  dispose  of  the  infiexestp  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  house  o£  Bourbon,.  The  first 
was  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe»^  but  this 
circumstance  has  been  oveiilocAed  by  the 
majority  of  historians.  la  this  negociation  the 
British  c^urt  was,  most  libei|al  ia  its  rewards ; 
amongst  otbeiiSy  the  Sardinian  ambassador  in 
par^ticMlar  was  gratified  withi  a. pension  of  1,000/. 


per  annum  upon  Ireland  for  thirty-one  years, 
commencing  the  25th  of  March  1763,  in  the 
name  of  George  Charles,  esq.  * 

The  reduced  condition  of  France  required  no 
entreaty  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Turin  to 
induce  her  to  accept  the  pacific  assurances  of 
the  new  British  minister,  but  before  Jthe  nego- 
ciation  was  publicly  opened,  lord  Bute  had 
avowedly  assumed  the  character  of  prime  mi- 
nister.  He  had  dismissed  the  duke  of  New- 
castle  and  all  his  fiiends,  and  had  established 
his  omnipotence  through  every  department  of 
the  state. 

r 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  dismissal  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  as  it 
was  reported  at  the  time  that  it  was  effected 
more  by  the  resolution  of  the  king  himself,  than 
by  political  intrigue.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  du}ce  of  Newcastle  was  one  of  the  most 
{urofixse  and  extravagant  noblemen  of  his  time, 
and  during  the  latter  years  of  George  II.,  he 
might  with  propriety  have  been  invested  with 
the  title  of  viceroy.  The  duke  thought  that  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  two  kings  were  a  suf* 
ficient  title  to  pretend  to  the  same  advantages 
under  a  young  prince,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  would  have  refused  him  the  liberty  of 
choosing  his  own  servants.  On  the  accession 
of  George  III.,  the  duke  was  retained  in  all 
his  places,  but  the  statement  is  not  borne  out 
by  facts,  that  the  dismissal  of  the  dukje  arose 
from  the  displeasure  which  his  majesty  testified 
at  his  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
I  It  was  ^  charge  which  cajojje  with  a  very  iU 
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*  This  circum3tance  was  first,  mentioned  in  the  hon3e  of  comjnons  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Edmunci^  Setton  Pery,  afterwards 
lord  Pefy,  on  the  24th  of  November  1763,  in  the  following  remarkable  words  :  "  There  is  a  pension.  Sir,  granted  nominally 
to  one  George  Charles,  but  really  Uk  counf  Viri,  the  Sardinian  minister,  for  negociating  the  peace  that  has  just  been  eon- 
cduded  with  the  miniftter  of  France.  I  must  cttDfesa,  I&,  that  in  myiopuiiea.this  semce  deserred  ao  sadi.  recocnpBBse,  at 
least  on  our  paxt,  so  that  in  t)^  caae  cm*  mosey  is  npt  only  grained  to  an  aUea^  hut  to  a*  ali«B  who  ba&>no  mjarit  to  plead. 
If  it  i»  thought  a  defensible  xo^easure,  I  should  hie  ^lad  to.kuDw^.wby  it  wasnot  avowed^  ^d  why  if  it  is  propf^r  we  should 
pay  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  count  Vi^i,  we,  should  be  made^  to  believe  that  we  pay  it  to  George  Charles  ?"  n 
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grace  indeed  from  the  mmister  who  .<MiCGee4^ 

»  ■ 

him^  as  can  be  proved  from  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  commons,  by  tuking  the  account  of 
the  monies  issued  for  the  king's  privy  purse, 
and  secret  service,  during  the  two  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  the  two  first  of 
George  IIL 

From  October  IMS  to  October  1759- 
Ta  Edward  Finch,  Esq.,  for  his  majestj^s  privy  purse, 
36,000/. 
For  secret  service  during  the  same  period  67,000/. 

From  Octobsr  175S  to  October  1760. 
To  Edward  Finch,  Esq.,  for  his  majesty's  privy  purse^ 
S6,000/. 
For  secret  service  during  the  same  period  66,000/. 

From  October  1760  to  October  I76I. 
To  John  earl  of  Bute,  for  his  majesty's  privy  purscj 
48,000/. 
For  secret  service  during  the  same  period  95,000/. 
From  October  176I  to  October  1762. 

I 

To  John  earl  of  Bute,  for  bis  majesty's  privy  purse, 
48,000/. 
For  secret  service  during  the  same  period  19tfiOOL 

The  actual  fact  was,  that  the  dismissal  of 
the  duke  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  but  the  duke 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  rule,  and 
domineer  over  the  sovereign  in  the  formation 
of  the  different  administrations,  that  his  majesty 
became  disgusted,  and  took  the  laudable  reso- 
lation  of  freeing  himself  at  once  from  a  depen- 
dence so  very  injurious  to  majesty ;  and  if  the 
king  had  been  more  influenced  by  politics  than 
inclination  to  prefer  a  nobleman  who  had  been 
his  tutor,  it  would  not  have  been  a  motive  suffix 
dent  to  keep  the  duke  from  sounding  the  alarm, 
and  declaring  himself  openly  at  the  head  of  a 
faction,  which  had  no  other  object  but  to  ob- 
itruct  the  measures  of  the  ministry.  It  reflects 
however,  no  common  lustre  upon  the  character 
cf  his  late  majesty,  when  it  is  considered  that 
he  never  allowed  his  political  attachments  nor 
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dislikes  to  have  the  slightest  infloeiice  upon  his 
personal  feelings,  and  this  was  particularly  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 
It  was  well  known  to  his  majesty,  that  the  duke 
from  his  extravagant  mode  of  life^  had  greatly 
impoverished  himself>  and  he  was  also  well 
aware  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  duke's 
property  had  been  expended  in  tfcte  service  of 
the  state.  It  was  an  unvaried  feature  in  the 
character  of  his  majesty,  never  to  allow  s^  £adth- 
fiil  servant  of  the  state  to  suffer  by  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered,  and  therefore,  although 
he  dismissed  the  duke  from  his  councils,  he 
offered  him  a  pension  of  4,000/.  a  year.  This 
was  nobly  refused  by  the  duke,  who  said,  "  that 
if  he  could  no  longer  be  permitted  to  serve  his 
country,  he  was,  however,  determined  not  to 
be  a  burthen  to  it." 

Lord  Bute  now  became  first  lord  of  the  trea* 
sury,  appointing  Mr.  Grenville  his  successor  in 
the  secretary  of  state's  ofiice.  His  lordship 
recalled  his  brother  from  Turin,  and  when  he 
appeared  at  the  levee,  his  majesty  used  the 
remarkable  expression,  **  I  haw  now  a  second 
.friend  here**  This  was  certainly  no  mean  com- 
pliment to  lord  Bute,  and  there  were  many 
present  who  found  it  a  most  bitter  pill  to 
swallow.  '  1 

Lord  Anson  d3ring  about  this  time,  the  ad- 
miralty was  offered  to  lord  Halifax,  who  at  first 
refused  it,  because  he  wished  to  be  secretary 
of  state,  upon  which  lord  Bute  told  him  he  did 
not  know  what  he  refused,  for  that  in  patronage 
it  was  next  to  the  treasury.  Lord  Halifax  then 
accepted  it,  and  in  the  Fables  for  Qrown  Chn- 
tiemen,  published  at  this  time,  this  circumstance 
is  humorously  described  as  follows : 

Close  by  a  kitchen  fire,  a  dog  mod  cat, 
Each  a  famous  politician, 
Were  meditating  as  ^ey  sal. 
Plans  and  prefects  of  ambition.  ,/ 
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BjthB  iWfl  fii*  w»f  Mt  to  wann» 
Ftffsafiots  of  theif  maAter*!  dinner; 
Xemptatioas  to  alann 
Hie  frailty  of  a  sinner. 
Clear  prurient  water  streamed  from  Pompe/s  jaws, 
Jnd  Tabby  lookfd  denture,  and  lick'd  her  paws ; 
Aild  as  two  PkDfpo's 
For  fear  of  a  surpiiaa, 
Whea  both  have  soBoethiog  to  pToj^oaep 
Examine  one  another's  eyes ; 
Or  like  two  maids,  though  smit  by  different  swains, 
In  jealous  conference  o*er  a  dish  of  tea, 
Fompey  and  Tabby  both  cndgel'd  their  brains,     « 
Wluipttff  emth.  otbet't  physiognomy. 
Ponpeyt  4ndaw*d  wiih^  finer  sense^ 
Diacover'd.ift  a  cast  of  Tabby's  {ax^e,  ' 

A  symptom  of  concupiscence. 
Which  made  it  a  clear  case. 
Vfhett  straight  applying  to  the  dawning  passidn, 

tittttpey  addressed  her  m  thisr  fashioft : 
Both  you  and  I,  with  yigilanc^  and  zeal» 
BeooBung  &ilhful  dogs,  and  pious  cats, 
Uaye  guarded  day  and  night  this  commonweal 
From  robbery  and  rats, 
All  that  we  get  for  this,  heaven  knows, 
I#  a  few  bones  and  many  blows ; 
Let  OS  no  longer  f«wn  and*  whine, 
Si^ce  we  ha^  fialents  and  are  aUe^ 
Iiet  us  impose  an  equitable  fine 
Upon  our  master's  table ; 
And,  to  be  brief, 
Let  us  each  choose  a  smgle  dish, 
111  be  contented  with  roast  beef, 
Tak«  70«  that  tarbofr*-70ii  l^vt  fish. 
Tlsua  every  dog  and  cat  agnees. 
When  they  can  settle  their  own  fees. 
Thus  two  contending  chieb  are  seen, 
Tb  agree  at  last  in  every  measure ; 
One-  takes- the  management  of  ^e  marine, 
Tbs  other  of  the.  nation's  tueaiufe* . 

Ib  the  midst  of  the  din  of  ynt,  ihe  intrigoe 
of  IftctioB,  aad  the  political  disputes  of  party 
rage,  his  majesty  fbimd  his  chief  solace  iit  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  and  scienoea^  and  in  the 
encouragement  of  indigent  merit*  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter*  written  by  a  celebrated 
TiTtuoso  and  antiquary  at  Rome^  evinces  the 


refined  taste  which  his  majesty  entertained  far 
literature  and  the  arts.  It  was  written  in 
1762. 

Nothing  gives  Hie  more  satis&ctidn  Aaa  to  find  so 
maBj  fine  things  purchased  for  the  king  of  .Great  Britab. 
He  is  BOW  master  of  the  best  coUection  of  drawings  in 
the  world,  having  purchased  two  or  three  capital  collee- 
tioDS  in  this  city  ;  the  last,  belonging  to  cardinal  Albanii, 
for  14,000  crowns,  consbta  of  3,000  laige  volumes,  one 
third  of  which  are  original  drawings  of  the  best  masten; 
the  others,  collections  of  the  most  capital  eogravtogs. 
And  lately  there  has  been  purchased  for  hia  majesty  all 
the  museum  of  Mn  Smith,  at  Venice^  eonsistieg  of  hii 
library,  prints,  drawings,  designs,  S^c.    I  think  it  is  fai^ilj 
probable  that  the  arts  and  sciences  wiU  flourisk  in  Great 
Britain,  under  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  a 
monarch,  who  is  himself  an  excellent  judge  of  merit  in 
tlie  fine  arts. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  recorded,  that  one 
of  the  first  Bibles  which  was  erer  published  in 
numbers,  with  an  exposition  and  paraphrase  of 
all  the  difficult  passages  by  way  of  notes,  was 
dedicated  by  the  Rev.  John  Butley  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  year  1761,  by  his  most  gracious 
permission.  The  following  is  the  dedication, 
and  it  may  be  recorded  as  an  undeniable  proof 
pf  the  liberatity  which  pervaded  his  majesty's 
nifid»  on  all  matters  connected  with  religion : 

To  the  king's  mo^  sacred  nugestg. 

» 

Sire, 

There  never  wtts  an  age  wherein  a  thirst  after  Gfaristia» 
knowledge  more  univepsally  prevailed,  than  the  presenft* 
The  variety  of  puUicatious  on  religious  subjects,  the 
crowded  assemblies  in  every  place  of  public  w<Nr8hip^  and 
.  the  large  increase  and  multiplicitj^  even  of  sectaries,  every 
day  starting  up,  are  undeniable  evidences  of  this  truth. 

VFiHbg  to  embrace  this  singular  opportunity,  and  desir- 
ous of  attempting,  among  others,  sofnefhing  for  the  com- 
mon good,  (assumed  also  of  your-  majesty's  most  pious 
regard  for  our  true  and  perfect  religion>  so  evident  in 
your  rey^  declaration'  and  example),  I  have  presumed 
to  lay  at  your  feet  the  subsequent  annotatioaS  on  that 
most  valuable  of  all  volumes,  that  inestimatdie  treasure  of 
knowledge,  that  never  failing  source  of  religion,  private 
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m  ^A  m  pttblic,  teiAp#ral  Ab  w^  m  eternal,  tbe  Hafy 
Bibte. 

Maj  the  diyine  wisilcim  be  ypor  inajesl/6  guide,  aad 
the  arm  Mf  ihe  Almiglity  your  support !  may  the  work  of 
God  prosper  in  your  hands !  and  may  your  majesty  be 
made  a  blessed  instrument  of  protecting  and  advancing 
the  truth  ! 

Under  th6  auspices  o£your  majesty's  reign,  may  devo- 
tion and  piety,  jusdee  and  charity,  with  all  other  virtues, 
#0  flourish  among  us,  that  they  may  be  the  stability  of 
MM-  times,  tod  make  thi*  ckil^eh  and  nation  a  praise  in 
Ike  earth  1  ^ 

That  tbe  Kii^of  Kinga  may  sbower  down  his  ckoiceat 
blessings  oa  your  majesty,  and  your  royal  consort,  is  tbe 
anceasing  prayer  of.  Sire, 

Your  majesty's  most  obedient. 

And  most  dutiful  subject, 

JOHN  BUTLEY. 

At  fUis^  time  the  sermons  of  that  profoundly 
learned  diyine.  Dr.  Barrow,  constituted  the 
favourite  thieological  work  of  our  late  exceDent 
sovereign ;  who  made  it  a  rule  to  read  a  portion 
of  them  regularly  in  his  family  every  Sunday 
evening.  Sometimes  his  majesty  would,  with 
a  pencil,  mark  the  divisions  of  the  sermons, 
which  ar^  exceedingly  long,  which  he  intended 
to  read ;  and  thKs  the  entire  collection,  with 
little  varifttion,  lasted  the  year  round. 

It  wa»,  however,  not  otrly  to  the  individuals 
thettiselves,  but  to  the  fkmilies  of  scientific  and 
literary  Mefr,  that  his  majesty  extended  his 
bounty.  He  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Simpson^  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Woolwich,  which  took  place 
m  May,  I'f 62,  than  he  was  immediately  pleased> 
to  grant  to  his  widow  and  daughter  a  handsome 
salary  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives.  It  w^ 
thus,  that  this  atfii<*Ie;  monarch  by  his  munifi- 
cence, made  the  heftrt  of  the  widow  to  rejoice, 
and  restored  to  the  sons  of  deceased  merit,  those 
means  of  subsistence  which  died  with  the  genius 
of  theiif  father. 


Bat  Ins  majesty  was  not  only  tbe  patron  of 
mathetnatical  science  in  others,  but  he  devoted 
many  of  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  geo- 
metry and  mechanics  in  general ;  and  Mr.  Lyle, 
the  celebrated  mathematician  of  hts  day,  was 
employed  to  construct  the  mathematical  instru- 
ments. On  two  o{  them  which  he  invented  for 
the  express  use  of  his  majesty,  aits  the  foltoW- 
ing  inscriptions.  Upon  the  fir^,  which  Wa^  (br 
describing  all  kind  of  spiral  curves,  such  as 
scrolls,  Yolntes,  lines  of  beauty,  ^c. 

OPT.  MAX.  Q.  PRINCIPI. 

GEORGIO  III.  DEI.  GRATIA. 

MAG.  BHiT.  FR.  fiT.  ttlB. 

REGI.  ETC. 

HOC  INSTHUMENTUM. 

OMNIUM   SPIRAS  GEOM.    DESCRI&ENDO 

PRIMUM  ET  FUNDAMEN. 

^  D.  D.  D. 

INVENTOR 

SUiEMAJ.  SUBJ.  FIDELISS. 

D.   LYLE. 

A.  D.  CI0I3CCLX.      . 

And  on  that  for  describing  ellipses  ; 

REG.  ET.  REGIN.  BRIT.   GEORGIO.  III.  ET 

CHARLOTTAE. 

OPT.  MAX.  INVICT.  Q.  PRINCIPP. 

S.  B.  M.   F,   D.  LYLE.    INV.    HOC.    PRIM. 

D.  D.  A.  B.  CIOIOCCLXIF. 

A  diapter  of  the  ihost  noble  ordier  of  the 
gartcir  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  27th  of 
Mscy,  for  tSte  purpose  of  filling  up  the  vacant 
Stalls,  aild  the  knights  companions,  with  the 
other  officertr  of  the  order,  in  their  mantles,  at- 
tended  the  soTefreign  in  his  own  apartment,  and 
being  called  over  by  garter,  the  procession 
took  place  to  the  great  council  chamber.  Thb 
election,  feDf  upon  his  royal  highness  prince 
Williacd  and  the  ear!  of  Bute,  and  they  were 
invested  accordingly  with  the  insignia  of  the 
order,  accompanied  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

The  Sdth  of  May  being  the  anniversary  ol 
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the  restoratipa  of  kin^  Charles  IL,  the,  same 
was  observed  at  court  as  a  high  festival :  his 
majesty  received '  the  compliments  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  the  knights  companions  of  the  C^^rter, 
Bath,  and  Thistle,  wore  the  collars  of  their  re- 
spective orders;  the  following  day  being  Sun- 
day, their  majesties  attended  divine  worship, 
when  an  excellent  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Thomas.  The  earl  of  Cardigan 
carried  the  sword  of  state.  After  the  sermon, 
the  king  and  queen  received  the  cpmmunion. 
There  was  no  drawing  room  at  $t  James's,  it 
being  his  majesty's  decided  determination  to 
abolish  the  holding  of  drawing*rooms  on  a 
Sunday. 

On  the  22d  of  May  their  majesties  took  pos- 
session of  Buckingham-house,  and  slept  there 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  henceforth  called  the 
Queen's-house,  and,  with  a  view  of  encouraging 
the  literature  of  the  country,  his  majesty  re- 
solved to  spare  no  expense  in  establishing  at 
Buckingham-house,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
libraries,  of  which  this  country  can  boast.  He 
immediately  consulted  sonae  of  the  most  cele- 
brated bibliographists  of  that  time,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  quarters ,  from  which 
the  most  scarce  aad  valuable  books  were  to  be 
obtained,  but  althoMgh  his  majesty  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  there 
is  no  book  so  bad  from  which  some  knowledge 
cannot.be  extracted,  yet  the  intrinsic  value  of  a 
book,  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  determined  only 
by  its  utility ;  and  although  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  possession  of  a  Gaxton  or  an  Elzivir,  yet 
he  never  cQuld  persuade  himself  that  the  value  of 
a  book  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  name  of  the 
printer.  A  celebrated  collector  once  waited 
upon  his  majesty,  and  in  a  pompous  strain  en- 


larged upon  the  value  of  a  Pe  Ytorde,  which 
he.had  purchased  expressly  for  theking*8  library, 
at  an  enormous  price.  His  majesty  listened  to 
him  apparently  with  great  attention,  and  taking 
the  book  in  his  hand,  inquired,  in  a  very  ex- 
pressive manner,  who  was;  the  binder  of  the 
book  ?  The  collector  declared  his  ignorance ; 
"  Tis  a  pity,  a  very  great  pity,**  said  his  ma- 
jesty, ^'  but  go-^go  and  find  it  out,  and  then  I 
may  perhaps  afibrd  to  pay  you  the  price  yoi 
ask."  His  majesty  was,  indeed,  always  parti- 
cularly happy  in  his  answers  to  those  who 
shewed  a  disposition  to  overreach  him,  or  who 
considered  themselves  privileged  by  his  exalted 
rank  to  demand  an  exorbitant  price  for  their 
articles.  His  majesty  having  at  one  time  pur- 
chased a  horse,  the  dealer  put  into  his  hands  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  completely  written  over. 
**  What  is  this  ?"  asked  the  Idng;  "  the  pedigree 
of  the  horse  which  your  majesty  has  just 
bought,"  the  dealer  answered.  "  Take  it  back, 
take  it  back,*'  said  the  king,  laughing, ''  it  will  do 
just  as  well  for  the  next  horse  you  sell.*' 

His  majesty's  chief  amusement  indoors  was 
music,  and  that  of  the  highest  character  for 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  composition;  by 
which  he  not  only  gratified  a  well-tuned  ear, 
but  exalted  his  devotional  feeling.  He  had  how- 
ever, very  little  relish  for  the  meretricious  bra- 
vuras  of  the  Italian  stage,  and  still  less  for  the 
fantastic  and  distorted  movements  of  its  ballets ; 
.  he  saw  no  beauty  in  the  ghastly  grin  of  an  Italian 
love-making  Adonis,  nor  any  grace  in  the  whirli* 
gig  jumps  and  flourishes  of  his  heels*.  Neither 
the  music,  nor  the  show,  nor  the  circled  splen- 
dors of  his  nobility,  and  still  less  the  lateness 
of  the  hours,  had  attraction  sufficient  to  claim 
his  evenings,  or  interfere  with  the  regularity  of 


*  When  the  late  bishop  of  London  issued  his  anathemas  against  the  short  petticoats  and  drawers  of  the  opera  dancen, 
his  majesty  saiH,  **  It  was  well  done,— weU  done  of  the  bishop,  but  as  a  divine,  he  ought  to  hare  directed  his  view  i» 
hyher  ihmg$J* 
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habits.    But  he  Iw^  wi&  all  his  heart  to 
go  Bsyk  engoy  an  English  piaty  w  oftan  ais  he 
could  make  it  eonTemcmt    Here  he  was  quite 
at  home;  an  English  king  in  the  midst  of  his 
subjects  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  partaking 
of  the  common  amusement,  and  sharing  in  the 
universal  pleasure.     But  here,  while  he  relaxed 
his  state  to  exhilirate  his  humanity,  be  could 
not  commtod  exemption  from  the  sneers  or  the 
sarcasms  of  some  would-be  Spartaa  patriot* 
or  some  witty   disappointed   political    critic. 
It  was  more  than  inanuated  that,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  ordered  too  frequently  the  repre- 
sentation of  light  and  friTolous  productions,  and 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  tricks  and  fooleries  of  a 
pantomime  with  the  glee  of   a  schoolboy  or 
holiday  playgoer.    Whimsical  transformations, 
and  such  deceptions  as  FoUett  the  clown  swal- 
lowing a  carrot  four  or  five  yards  long,  shook 
the  sides  of  majesty  itself  with  hearty  laughter. 
This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
humourous  caricatures  which  appeared  at  this 
time.    His  majesty  was  represented  with  a 
huge  spying-glass,  standing  in  the  box  at  the 
theatre,  and  directing  it  towards  Follett  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  the  carrot.    His  majesty's 


coiHUenance  had  all  the  es;|Mressk>a  of  wonder 
and  astonishmeat,  aad  th^  projection,  of  his 
body  declared  the  extreo^  eagerness  with- 
which  his  majesty  engoy^  the  deception  of 
the  clown ;  the  cajcicatnre  was  entitled  *'  Royal 
Amusements."  It  was,  however,  well  known 
to  all  above  the  lower  classes,  that  the  king 
took  great  delight  in  the  serious  drama ;  that 
he  was  a  reader  and  an  admirer  of  Shakespeare, 
and  that  ha  several  times  sent  for  Mrs,  Siddons 
to theQueen^s  House,  to  recite  tragic  passages 
before  tSie  royal  fkmily.  The  truth  is  manifest, 
that  he  went  purposely  to  indulge  in  that  broad 
open  cheerfulness  and  mirth,  English  all  over, 
which  he  could  not  find  in  the  private  cham- 
bersy  or  the  tapestried  saloons  of  a  palace.  He 
went  tq  refresh  has  spirits^  and  to  excite  his 
merrimettL  :  In  the  same  way  he  amused  him- 
self at  the  ffetes-champetpes  at  Frogmore,  with 
Dutch  fairs,  and  a  !rt1ie  company  of  actors, 
well  enough  Remembered  by  Munden  and 
Bannister*,  and  where  he  particularly  noticed 
EUiston.  One  advantage  resulted  from  his 
visits  to  the  theatre— *-he  became  as  well  known 
to  all  his  metropolitan  subjects  as  their  next 
door  neighbour. 


■■  > 
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*  Being  once  in  cjempany  with  Dr.  Walcot^  the  celebmted  Peter  Pindar,  the  conversation  after  dinner  turned  upon  what  . 
the  Doctor  was  pleased  to  call  them,  the  eccentricities  of  t]ie  king.    On  this  subject,  as  it  might  be  naturally  supposed,  he 
was  ineshanstible,  and  I  remember  one  anecdote  which  he  related  of  his  majesty  and  Bannister,  for  the  truth  of  which  how- 
ever I  cannot  pledge  myself.    It  was  at  the  time  when  the  volunteer  corpir  were  formed,  and  Bannister  bemg  once  at 
Windsor,  his  majesty  accosted  him  in  his  usual  hasty  manner,  '*  ^ !  Bannister,  they  tell  me  you  are  a  volunteer.**    '*  Yes, 
please  your  majesty,^  the  comedian  answered.    **  Very  good,  vtiy  good,**  said  Ae  zSahle  monarch.    **  Have  you  been 
wdl  drilled,*^  airiced  the  king.    *'  I  am  not  yet  perfect,"  said  B)aniMt»r.    *'  I  '11  driH  you,  I II  driD  you,"  said  his  tnajesty, 
plaemg  the  wondering  comedian  at  the  edge  of  a  gravel  walk,  bovdei ed  witii  grass*    The  ooraediaii  was  commanded  to 
march,  which  he  began  to  perform,  his  majesty  standing  by  lifcft.  ajArittaeqeant,  and  inalead  of  eryingout  right,  left,  > 
right,  left,  he  exclaimed, "  Grass,,  gravel,  grass,  gravel,  grass,  gravel,^'  and  the  nuMt.difficiilt  pait-wfaidi  tibe  comedian  had   ' 
here  ^to  perform,  was  the  retention  of  his  laughter. 

Another  anecdote  was  related  by  the  Doctor  at  the  same  time.  Hi3  majesty  kept  a  particular  account  of  the  qnantity  of 
milk  irtiieh  a  noted  breed  of  cows  yielded,  and  die  quantity  being  pnoe  very  small,  he  inquired  the  reason  of  it.  Qe  was 
answered^  thai  the  geese  had  been  tnmed  into  tibe  field  with  the  cows.  *'  Aye,  aye*''  said  his  mu^esty,  turning  q4icklj 
away,  **  The  geeae  have  sucked  the  oows,  the  geese  have  socked  the  cows." 

Perhaps  both  these  anecdotes  have  the  tame  foundation  in  truth  as  the  story  of  the  mouse*trap,  bat  they  were  relRi#d.b7 
the  Doctor  with  that  high  degree  of  caustic  humour,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable. 
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On  the  2d  of  Jane  his  majesty  went  to  the 
house  of  peers,  and  after  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  sixty-seven  public  and  private  bills,  he 
was  graciously  pleased  to  express  himself  to 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  in  the  following 
terms : 

My  lords  and  gentlemen. 

The  public  business  for  which  you  were  assembled, 
being  now  happily  concluded,  the  advanced  season  of  the 
year  calls  upon  me  to  put  an  end  to  this  session  of  par- 
liament, which  I  cannot  do,  without  expressing  the 
h^hest  approbation  of  die  zeal,  unanimity,  and  despatch, 
which  have  so  signally  appeared  in  the  course  of  your 
proceedings. 

At  the  opening  of  this  session  I  informed  you  that  it 
had  been  my  earnest  wish  to  restore  die  blessings  of 
peace  to  my  people ;  but  that  it  was  my  fixed  resolution, 
with  your  concurrence  and  support,  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  till  that  desired  object 
could  be  obtained  upon  equitable  and  honourable  condi- 
tions. My  sentiments  in  both  these  respects  continue 
invariably  the  same,  and  I  have  the  satisfiiction  to 
find  them  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  my 
parliament* 

The  declaration  which  motives  of  humanity  have 
engaged  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  make  to  all  the  courts 
in  that  alliance,  and  the  great  and  happy  change  in  the 
situation^  of  my  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  give  us  just 
reason  to  hope,  that  the  other  belligerent  powers  may  be 
induced  to  entertain  the  same  pacific  dispositions.  On 
the  other  band,  our  rupture  with  Spain,  notwithstanding 
my  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  and  the  violent  and 
unprovoked  attack  with  which  the  dominions  of  my 
ancient  ally  the  king  of  Portugal  are  threatened,  suffi- 
ciently evince  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  that  firmness 
and  resolution  in  my  parliament,  which  have  enabled  me 
to  continue  our. military  operations  vnthout  die  least 
interruption  or  delay ;  and  considerably  to  augment  my 
fleets  and  armies  in  those  parts,  in  which  our  enemies  can 
be  roost  sensibly  distressed.  The  signal  success  of  my 
arms  in  the  conquest  of  Martinico,  and  the  acquisition  of 
many  other  valuable  settlements  in  the  West-Indies,  have, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  been  the  happy  consequences 
of  these  measures.  I  trust  in  the  Divine  Providence 
that  they  wiU  be  attended  with  stiU  farther  advanUges, 
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until  the  powers  at  war  with  at  shall  be  disposed  to  sueh 
terms  of  accommodation,  as  tfie  digniQr  and  just  rights  of 
my  crovm^  the  future  security  and  commercial  interests 
of  my  subjects,  will  permit  me  to  accept. .  ^ 

'T   Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons. 

When  I  consider  the  ample  supplies  which  you  have 
granted,  I  cannot  but  lament. the  heavy  burdens  which 
the  necessities  of  the  public  service  have  obliged  you  to 
impose  upon  my  people.  From  this  consideration,  I 
have  endeavoured  in  every  instance,  to  restrain  my 
demands  within  as  narrow  bounds  as  the  difficulties  in 
which  I  found  myself  involved  would  allow.  From  the 
same  motive,  my  utmost  care  shall  be  employed  to  exert 
the  most  exact  economy,  consistent  widi  the  safety  of  my 
kingdoms,  and  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  my  crowa. 

I  return  you  my  particular  thanks,  for  the  proof  which 
you  have  given  of  your  regard  to  me  and  my  family,  in 
the  ample  provision  you  have  made  for  the  queen ;  whose 
virtues  and  afiecdon  to  this  country,  will,  I  am  confident^ 
be  found  to  deserve  it. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  die  fullest  persuasion,  that  you  will  continue  to 
diffuse  in  your  several  counties  that  spirit  of  concord, 
which  you  have  yourselves  so  steadily  exerted  in  parlia* 
ment :  and  you  may  be  assured  that  I  will,  on  my  part, 
return  your  zeal  and  affection  for  my  person  and  govern- 
ment, by  a  constant  attention  to  whatever  may  contribute 
to  the  ease  of  my  subjects ;  and,  that  it  is  my  ardent 
wish  to  found  die  glories  of  my  reign  on  the  union  of  my 
people,  and  on  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  these  my 
kingdoms. 

The  4tli  being  his  majesty's  birth-day,  it  was 
celebrated  with  the  usual  demonstrations  of 
joy ;  at  St.  James's,  an  extremely  numerous 
and  splendid  court  was  held,  where  their 
majesties  receired  the  compliments  of  the 
nobility,  foreign  ministers,  and  gentry.  Some 
most  curious  and  magnificent  fireworks  were 
let  oflf  on  Tower-Hill,  in  honour  of  the  day. 
They  took  up  a  square  of  sixty  yards  each  way^ 
and  in  the  centre  was  a  beautifiil  and  lofty 
column,  on  which  was  painted  Britannia  leanings 
on  a  shield,  a  trophy  of  war,  and  on  each  side 
VvoaiA  Rex  ^  Regina.    Bow  bells,  wJiich  are 
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adjudged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pea^s  ai  Eng- 
land, w^re  rung  for  die  first  time  this  day.  At 
noon  was  performed  before  their  majesties  and 
the  royal  family,  the  following  ode,  written  by 
William  Whitehead,  esq.,  poet-laureat,  and  set 
to  music  by  Dr.  Boyce,  master  of  the  king's 
band  of  musicians.  The  vocal  parts  by  Mr. 
Beard,  the  gentlemen  and  children  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  ^c,  the  instrumental  by  his 
majesty's  band,  assisted  by  other  principal 
performers. 

V  Ode  for  his  Majesty's  Birth-Day,  June  4,  1762. 

St&ophb. 
**  Go  Flora  (said  th'  impatient  queen 
Who  shares  great  Jove^s  eternal  reign) 

Go  breathe  on  yonder  thorn : 
Wake  into  bloom  th'  emerging  rose, 
And  let  the  fairest  flower  that  blows 

The  faires  month  adorn ! 
Sacred  to  me  that  month  shall  rise, 
Whaterer  contests  shake  the  skies 

To  giye  that  month  a  name : 
Her  April  buds  let  Venus  boasts 
Let  Mala  range  her  painted  host, 

Bat  June  is  Juno's  claim. 

Antisteophs. 
Andy  goddess  know,  in  after  times     ' 
(I  name  not  days,  I  name  not  climes) 
^    From  Nature's  noblest  throws 
A  human  flower  shall  glad  the  earth, 
And  like  same  month  disclose  his  birth 

Which  bears  the  blushing  rose. 
Nations  shall  bless  his  mild  command, 
And  fragrance  fill  th'  exulting  land 

Where'er  I  fix  his  throne" — 
Britannia  listen*d  as  she  spoke, 
And  from  her  lips  prophetic  broke 

**  That  flower  shall  be  my  own  T   .  -    '    . 

Epode. 
0  goddess  of  connubial  loye. 
Thou  sister,  and  thou  wife  of  Jove, 
To  thee  the  suppliant  voice  we  raise'! 
We  name  not  months,  we  name  not  days, 
For,  where  thy  smiles  propitious  shine,    . 
The  whole  prdliflc  year  ia  thine^ 


Accordant  to  the  trembling  strings  * 
,  Hark,  the  general  chorus  swells  1 
From  ev*ry  heart  it  springs. 

On  every  tongue  it  dwells* 
Goddess  of  connubial  love. 
Sister  thou,  and  wife  of  Jove, 
Bid  the  genial  powers,  that  glide 
On  sether's  alUpervading  tide, 
Or  from  the  fount  of  life  that  stream 
Mingling  with  the  solar  beam. 
Bid  them  here,  at  Virtue's  shrine, 
In  chastest  bands  of  union  jom ; 
Till  many  a  George,  and  many  a  Charlotte  prove, 
How  much  to  thee  we  owe,  queen  of  connubial  love ! 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Glou- 
cester presented  to  their  majesties,  on  this  day, 
a  large  cup  and  cover  in  pastd,  with  some  fine 
lamprey  eels  richly  potted  in  the  cup ;  it  being 
an  annual  custom  to  present  the  same,  by 
which  that  city  holds  its  charter. 

In  discussing  every  question  of  importance 
relating  to  the  public  interests,  too  much  can- 
dour cannot  be  exerted,  nor  too  much  mode- 
ration consulted  in  separating  the  grounds  of 
popular  discontent.  It  is  highly  useful  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sovereign  from  his  servant,  and 
the  people  from  the  dependents  of  a  particular 
faction,  and  to  inquire  whether  an  opposition 
be  formed  against  the  man,  or  directed  against 
the  measures.  It  is  very  unhappy  both  for 
the  prince  and  people,  that  the  latter  are  accus 
tomed  to  make  few  such  necessary  distinctions, 
but  to  loot  upon  the  immediate  servant  of  the 
crovm  as  the  only  person  amongst  the  general 
servants  of  the  king  and  the  people,  to  whom 
they  are  to  place  the  whole  account  of  the 
good  and  evil  of  government.  Men,  therefore, 
factiously  disposed  andrinterested  in  a  change  of 
administration  have  little  else  to  do,  in  order  to 
to  effect  it,  than  fo  render  the  immediate  agent 
of  the  sovereign  ridiculous  and  unpopular  by 
false  accusations  and  reports,  or  by  invidious 
distinctions.    The  pages  of  history  are  full  of 
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examples  of  this  "^kmd,  aaid  indeed  our  eonsti- 
tution  seems  to  favoor  somte  lieentiousness  of 
this  sort.  It  is  true  that  all  attacks,  within 
doors  and  without,  upon  the  minister,  as  he  is 
called,  do  not  affect  the  safety  of  the  sovereign ; 
but  they  prevent  him  from  doing  all  the  good 
he  intends,  and  deprive  him  of  every  means  of 


carrying  bn  the  ordinary  business  of  his  govern-    watched  those    proceedings  with  regret,   he 


ment,  unless  he  will  lean  on  a  party  for  it ; 
which,  whenever  it  is  the  case,  is  sure  to  seize 
upon  every  post  in  the  state  to  stand  between 
the  king  and  the  people,  till  both  are  subdued 
by  the  power  of  an  oligarchy ;  and,  in  such  a 
crisis  it  has  been^  always^ found  that. the  enemies 
of  th6  nation  however  fallen  and  distressed, 
have  obtained  hopes,  time,  and  at  length  vigor, 
to  avail  themselves^  of  the  weakness  of  a  divided 
geovmment. 

These  reflections  have  been  excited  by  the 
appearance  at  this  time  of  a  host  of  political 
palhphlets,  some  of  a  truly  Machiavelian  class, 
and  which  had  a  tendency  to  revile  and  call 
into  contempt  not  only  the  government  but 
the  nionarch  him3elf.  The  Monitor,  the  Audi- 
tor, the  Patriot,  >the  Fumbler,  the  Trimmer,  the 
Briton,  and  though  last  not  least  the  celebrated 
NcMTth  Briton,  vied  with  each  other  in  crimi- 
nation and  ^recrimination  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  which  they  severally  espoused,  and  in 
some  of  which  his  majesty  participated  in  the 
common  abu^  which  was  so  profusely  lavished 
at  their  hands.    In  no  period  of  English  history 


befdre  it;  the  pea  wbs  dipped  int  caimimy's 
blackest  gall,  aad  its  poison  4isseittin»ted  itself 
through  aU  ranks  of  people ;  the  peace  of  the 
most  noble  and  virtuous  famines  was  desteoyed^ 
and  the  motions  of  the  complex  machinery  of 
government  were  not  only  retarded,,  but  in 
many  instances  wholly  stopped.    His  majesty 


beheld  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  de« 
stroyed,  and  every  day  some  addition  was 
made  to  the  pyre  on  which  its  most  dear  and 
valued  interests  would  be  consumed.  It  was, 
however,  a  great  misfortune  for  his  majesty, 
that  his  minister  at  this  period,  although  in 
many  respects  a  virtuous  and  welMntfentioned 
man,  possessed   neither  vigor,   firmness,  nor 

!  decision  .enough,  to  take  the  helm  of  public 
affairs  at  a  time,  when  intestine  broils  and 
foreign  wars  endangered  the  very  integrity  of 
the  nation.  His  majesty,  however,  determined 
not  to  yield  to  the  storm,  but  to  bear  proudly 

'  up  against  it,  and  in  a  short  time  he  exhibited 
the  noble  instance  of  what  a  monarch  can 
perform,  when  he  lives  in  the  hearts  and  affec- 
tions of  his  people. 

A  queen  consort  is  one  of  the  principal 
instruments  by  which  Providence  may  either 
defeat  or  perpetuate  the  succession  in  the 
house  of  Hanover;  should  the  royal  nuptials  not 
happen  to  be  favored  by  Heaven,  and  remain 
unproductive  of  issue,  the  security  of  our  happy 
establishment  would  in  time  begin  to  be  pre- 


did  the  press  mani^st  its  povrex  in  a  more    carious,  and  every  Briton  would  be  alarmed 


striking  manner  than  in  the  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  It  was,  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Pitt  once  happily  designated  it,  '^  A  chartered 
libertine ;""  its  effects  were  felt  lipon  the  throne 
and  in  the  cottage;  talents  <^  the  very  first 
order  were  called  into  action>  and.  they  spi^ad 
around  them  an  influence,  which  like  aa  over- 
whelming  tide  appeared  to  carry  every  thing 


for  our  civil  and  religious  liberty.  New  provi- 
sions would  be  necessary  to  be  made  by  par- 
liament, and  eventually  the  nation  might  be 
obliged  to  entrust  the  constitution  to  new 
•comers,  wholly  unacquainted  with  our  laws, 
our  language,  and  our  manners.  It  is  true,  the 
experiment  might  be  made  with  success  equal 
to  that  which  attended  the  CMkfideQfle  reposed 
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in  his  late  majesty's  royal  ancestors ;  but  it  need 
not  be  mentioned  what  an  unhappy  state  of 
uncertainty  this  would  be,  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  being  governed  by  a  king  who  must 
himself  be  governed,   and  as  it  were  led  blind- 
fold,   are    obvious   to   every  imagination.     A 
queen,   therefore,   whose  conjugal    felicity   is 
crowned  with  a  numerous  offspring/  gives  the 
people  of  England  new  guardians  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  raises  fresh  bulwarks  round  the  Con- 
stitution in  church  and  state.     She  does  more 
for  our  protection  than  all  our  ministers,  and  all 
our  wars  have  done  for   several  years  past. 
Whilst  the  legislature  is  embellishing  and  for- 
tifying the  state  wjth   salutary  laws,  she  pro- 
vides  for  the  execution  and   preservation  of 
them.     She   gives   the  best  assurance  to  the 
present  age,    that  our  posterity  will  continue 
to  enjoy  -the  invaluable  blessings  which  we  feel 
at  present,   and,  like  ourselves,  be  ruled  by 
kings  bom  and  educated  in  this  country. 

The  relations  in  which  his  majesty  had 
hitherto  stood,  had  been  filled  with  all  the  vir- 
tues .which  could  adorn  them,  insomuch  that  he 
stood  distinguished  as  an  amiable  son,  brother, 
nephew,  friend,  husband,  and  king,  and  we 
have  now  to  view  him  in  the  endearing  relation 
of  father. 

On  the  1 2th  of  August,  at  twenty-four  minutes 
after  seven  o'clock,  her  majesty  i  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  prince,  after  being  in  labour  some- 
what above  two  hours.  Her  majesty  found 
herself  unwell  about  two  o'clock,  and  at  three 
notice  was  sent  to  her  royal  highness  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  that  the  queen  was  not  well ; 
upon  which  her  royal  highness  hastened  to  St. 
James's,  and  was  there  by  four  o'clock.  About 
five,  orders  were  sent  to  the  great  officers  of  state 
to  attend,  and  there  were  present  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  duke  of  Rutland,  the  archbishop 
«f  Canterbury,  the  lords  Hardwick,  Huntingdon, 
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Talbot,  HaliAur,  Bute,,  Masfaam,  and  Cantaiupe, 
and  all  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  the 
maids  of  honour.  The  queen  was  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Draper :  Dr.  Hunter  was  in  waiting,  in 
case  of  his  help  being  wanted.  The  archbishop 
was  in  the  room ;  and  the  lords  in  a  room  ad- 
joininfg,  with  the  door  open  into  the  queen's 
apartment. 

It  is  something  remarkable,  that  his  royal 
highness  was  bom  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
illustrious  family's  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne  of  these  kingdoms,  and  about  the  hour 
of  the  day  on  which  that  accession  took  place ; 
fdr  queen  Anne  died  on  a  Sunday  morning,  at 
about  half  an  hour  after  seven  o'clock,  being  the 
first  of  August,  1714, 0.S.,  so  that  it  was  forty- 
eight  years,  almost  to  a  minute,  since  G6orge 
I.  acceded  to  the  throne. 

The  person  who  waited  on  the  king  with  the 
news  of  her  majesty  being  delivered  of  a  prince, 
received  a  present  of  a  500/.  bank  bill. 

This  great  and  important  news  was  imme- 
diately made  known  to  the  town^  by  the  firing 
of  the  Tower  guns ;  and  the  privy-council  hie- 
ing assembled  as  soon  as  possible  thereupon,  it 
was  ordered,  "  That  a  form  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  queen's  safe  delivery  of  a  prince,  should  be 
prepared  by  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  be  used  within  the  bills  of  mortality 
on  the  Sunday  following,  a|id  throughout .  the 
king's  dominions  the  Sunday  after  the  respec- 
trve  ministers  shall  receive  the  same.^ 

The  following  Sunday  his  majesty  attended 
divine  service  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  when  the 
following  anthem,  composed  by  Dr.  Nares>  on 
account  of  the  birth  of  a  young  prince,,  wais  per- 
formed before  the  king.  ^ 

O  clap  your  hands  together,  all  ye  people. 
O  sing  with  the  voice  of  melody. 
O  sing  praises,  sing  praises  unto  our  God  I 
O  sing.praises  unto  our  king. 
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Lo  children^  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  are  an  heritage 
mod  gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord. 

Like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  giant,  even  so  are 
the  young  chifdren. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  hath  his  quiver  full  of  then». 
He  shall  not  be  ashamed  when  he  speaketh  with  his  ene- 
mies in  the  gate. 

Lo,  thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed,  that  feareth  the 
Lord.     Hallelujah. 

The  common- council  of  the  city  of  London 
were  also  summoned  to  meet  at  Guildhall,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  majesty's  happy  delivery ; 
and  a  few  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons,  went  in  great  state  to  St.  James's, 
and  being  admitted  into  the  presence  chamber  ; 
the  following  address  was  delivered  to  his  ma- 
jesty : 

Most  gracious  sovereign. 

We  your  majesty's  ever  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  your  city  of  Lon- 
don, in  common«council  assembled,  humbly  beg  leave  to 
embrace  this  earliest  opportunity  of  congratulating  your 
majesty  upon  the  safe  and  happy  delivery  of  the  4^^®", 
and  the  auspicious  birth  of  a  prince. 

So  important  an  event,  and  upon  a  day  ever  sacred  to 
liberty,  and  these  kingdoms,  fills  us  with  the  most  grate- 
ful sentiments  of  the  Divine  goodness,  that  has  thus  early 
crowned  your  majesty's  domestic  happiness,  and  opened 
to  your  people,  the  agreeable  prospect  of  permanence  and 
stability  to  the  blessings  they  derive  from  the  wisdom  and 
steadiness  of  your  majesty's  victorious  reign. 

May  the  same  gracious  Providence  soon  restore  your 
majesty's  most  amiable  and  beloved  consort,  and  give 
perfect  health,  and  length  of  days  to  the  royal  infant. 

Long,  very  long,  inay  your  majesty  live,  the  guardian 
and  protector,  the  ornament  and  delight  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and,  by  your  instructions  and  example,  form  the  mind  of 
your  royal  son,  to  the  government  of  a  free,  brave,  and 
generous  people:  and  in  the  fullness  of  time,  may 
that  son  succeed  to  the  virtues,  as  well  as  to  the  throne, 
of  his  royal  father ;  and  preserve,  f6r  a  long  succession 
of  years,  the  glory,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  his 
country. 


To  which  address  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
return  the  following  most  gracious  answer : 

I  receive  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  these  very  affec- 
tionate expressions  of  your  duty  and  attachment  to  ma, 
and  to  my  family ;  and  thank  you  for  your  congratula^ 
tions'upou  an  event  so  interesting  to  me,  and  to  the  futuiv 
welfare  of  my  people,  with  which  my  'own  happiness, 
upon  this  and  every  occasion,  is  inseparably  connected* 
The  city  of  London  may  always  depend  upon  my  con- 
stant favour  and  protection* 

A  prince  was  no  sooner  bom  than  the  prolific 
fry  of  poetasters  emerged  from  their  hiding- 
places,  and  in  every  newspaper  and  magazine 
appeared  odes,  sonnets,  and  rhyming  addresses, 
to  the  king  and  queen,  and  infant  son ;  and 
many  of  the  poets  soared  so  astonishingly  high, 
that  they  lost  themselves  in  the  misty  regions 
of  nonsense  and  bombast.  We  will  merely  give 
the  close  of  one  of  their  elaborate  productions, 
as  it  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  when  a  poet 
pleases,  he  can  hurl  the  planets  from  their 
spheres,  and  mak.e  the  gods  of  Heaven  manu- 
facturers  of  caudle,  wherewith  to  aliment  an 
earthly  prince. 

Long  has  each  poet  with  peculiar  care, 
Wrought  deathless  laurels  for  a  monarch's  heir , 
Prophetic  steer'd  the  royal  infanf  s  name 
Down  time's  smooth  current  to  eternal  fame ; 
And  stripped  each  honour  from  the  mighty  dead, 
To  weave  immortal  fillets  for  his  head-; 
Back  from  their  spheres  the  planets  have  been  ktirfd. 
To  mark  his  entrance  on  a  wond'ring  world  ;^ 
Descending  gods  were  happy  when  he  sndtd. 
And  thronged  with  pride  to  sugar-sop  the  child. 

One  of  the  first  steps  which  his  majesty 
adopted  on  the  birth  of  the  young  prince  was, 
to  order  letters  patent  to  pass  under  the  great 
seal,  for  creating  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
of  Great  Britain,  prince  of  Wales,  and  earl  of 
Chester.  As  an  erroneous  opinion  prevails, 
that  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  is  bom  prince  of 
Wales,  the  following  historical  account  of  the 
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titles  of  such  princes  of  Wales  as  were  bom 
whilst  their  fathers  were  upon  the  throne,  will 
not  only  elucidate  this  interesting'  subject,  but 
remove  every  doubt  as  to  the  claim  of  the  son 
of  the  king  to  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  by 
mere  descent. 

All  potentates  highly  advance  in  the  eyes  of 
their  subjects,  their  heirs  apparent,  and  confer 
upon  them  very  high  and  eminent  titles  of 
honour.  The  heir  of  the  Romans  was  called 
Ceesar,  and  Princeps  Juventutis,  as  the  princi- 
pal of  all  their  hopes  in  their  posterity.  The 
heir  of  the  French  nation  is  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Dauphin,  S^c.^  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England  has  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales.  Next  to  his  father,  he  is 
chief  in  the  realm,  and,  by  course  of  the  civil 
law,  is  to  sit  at  his  right  hand  in  all  solemn 
assemblies  of  state  and  honour ;  but  he  has  no 
kingly  prerogative  by  the  laws  of  Britain,  in 
the  life  of  his  father;  but  acknowledges  a 
reverence,  hot  only  as  to  a'  father,  but  also  as 
to  his  sovereign,  and  to  that  purpose,  continues 
that  motto,  ich  diek,  I  serve. 

By  a  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III., 
chap.  2,  it  is  declared,  ''  That  to  compass  or 
imagine  the  death  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and 
heir,  is  Crimen  iwsof  Miyestatis,  high  treason ; 
as  also  to  violate  the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest 


son. 


»f 


Sir  William  Segar  saith,  he  is  stiled  PrhiccpSf 
quia  princ^lis  in  Hrenuitate  post  regem.  Since 
the  Union  his  title  is.  Magna  Britavmm  Princeps, 
He  is  bom  duke  of  Cornwall ;  and  immediately 
intitled  to  all  the  rights,  revenues,  #*c.  belonging 
thereto,  as  being  deemed  in  law  at  full  age  on 
his  birth-day.  He  is  afterwards  (at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  king)  created  prince  of  Wales,  at 
which  time  he  is  presented  before  the  king  in 
his  surcoat,  cloak,  and  mantle  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  girt  with  a  belt  of  the  same,  when 


the  king  putteth  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  in- 
dented and  turned  up  with  ermine,  and  a 
coronet  on  his  head,  as  a  token  of  principality ; 
and  the  king  also  putteth  into  his  hand  a  verge 
of  gold,  the  emblem  of  *  government,  and  a  ring 
of  gold  on  his  middle  finger,  to  intimate  that  he 
must  be  a  husband  to  his  country,  and  a  father 
to  her  children.  To  him  are  likewise  given 
and  granted  letters  patent,  to  hold  the  said 
principality,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  Eng- 
land, by  which  words  the  separation  of  this 
principality  is  for  ever  prohibited.  His  reve- 
nues, as  duke  of  Cornwall,  are  computed  at 
14,000/.  per  annum.  The  revenues  of  the  prin- 
cipality were  estimated  above  300  years  ago, 
at  4,680/.  per  annum. 

His  mantle,  which  he  wears  at  the  corona- 
tion, is  doubled  below  the  elbow  with  ermine, 
spotted  diamond-wise ;  but  the  robe  which  he 
wears  in  parliament  is  adorned  with  five  bars 
or.  guards  of  ermine,  set  at  an  equal  distance 
one  from  the  other,  with  a  gold-lace  above 
each  bar.  The  coronet  placed  on  his  head  at 
his  creation  (as  above)  is  of  gold,  and  consists 
of  crosses-pattee,  and  fleurs-de-lis,  with  the 
addition  of  one  arch,  and  in  the  midst  a  ball 
and  a  cross,  ad  hath  the  royal  diadem,  which 
was  solemnly  ordered  to  be  used  by  a 
grant  dated  February  9,  1660-61,  the  11th  of 
Charles  H. 

King  Edward  I.  having  reduced  Wales,  by  a 
statute  made  the  12th  of  his  reign,  united  it  to 
the  crown  of  England  ;  but  perceiving  that  the 
Welch  had  no  affection  to  be  ruled  by  strangers^ 
he  so  ordered,  that  Eleanor  his  queen,  on  the 
25th  of  April  1284,  was  delivered  of  a  son  in 
Caernarvon-castle,  in  North  Wales;  and  then 
the  said  king  called  together  the  barons  of 
Wales,  and  demanding  if  they  would  be  content 
to  subject  themselves  to  one  of  their  own 
natives,    that  could   not  speak  one  word  of 
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English,  and  against  whose  life  they  Could  take 
no  just  exception,  they  readily  consented,  and 
having  sworn  to  yield  obedience,  he  nominated 
this  new-born  son,  >^hom,  in  his  charter  the 
24th  of  March  1305,  and  33d  year  of  his  reign, 
he  stiled  prince  of  Wales,  being  the  first  of  the 
sons  and  heirs  apparent  of  the  kings  of  England 
;that  bore  that  title. 

.Edward,  eldest  son  of  king  Edward  IIL,  was 
born  the  15th  of  June,  1330,  and  in  the  parlia- 
ment held  at  Westminster,  the  1 1th  of  his  reign, 
was  created  duke  of  Cornwall,  by  a  charter 
bearing  date  the  17th  of  March,  133§,  and 
invested  by  the  sword  only;  this  being  the 
first  precedent  for  the  creation  of  the  title  of  a 
duke  with  us  in  England ;  and  from  this  prince 
Edward,  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  hath  ever 
since  slept  in  the  crown ;  for  the  eldest  son 
and  heir  apparent  of  the  king  of  England  is 
duke  of  Cornwall  by  birth. 

Dake  Edward  was  likewise  created  prince  of 
Wales  by  his  father,  in  the  parliament  held  at 
Pontefract,  anno  1342,  the  16th  of  his  reign,  by 
letters  patent,  dated  the  18th  of  March  the 
same  year ;  as  also  created  earl  of  Chester  and 
Flint ;  and  was  invested  in  the  principality  of 
Wales,  with  these  ensigns  of  honour,  viz.,  a 
chaplet  of  gold,  made  in  the  manner  of  a  gar- 
land, a  gold  ring,  and  a  verge,  rod,  or  sc6ptre 
of  silver;  and,  for  the  better  support  of  his 
estate  as  prince  of  Wales,  granted  him  several 
lands,  particularly  enumerated  in  a  writ,  to  be 
delivered  to  this  prince,  or  his  attorney,  with 
this  dignity. 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  this  prince 
(commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
black  prince,  firom  the  black  armour  he  used  to 
wear)  accompanied  the  king,  his  father,  into 
France,  where,  at  his  landing,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  that  martial  king's 
hands ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  which  was 


fought  on  the  26th  of  August,  1346,  leading  the 
van-guard,  he  there  slew  John  of  Luxemburgh, 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  then  deplumed  his  casque 
of  those  ostrich-feathers,  which,  in  memory  of 
this  victory,  became  his  cognisance,;  sometimes 
using  one  feather,  sometimes  three,  as  ap- 
peareth  by  his  seals,  and  on  his  tomb,  with 
scrolls  containing  this  motto,  Ich  Dim,  which, 
in  the  Glerman  or  old  Saxon  language,  signifies 
I  serve  y  alluding  to  the  words  of  the  i^postle, 
''  that  the  heir,  whilst  he  is  a  child,  differeth 
nothing  from  a  servant  ;*'  and  these  feathers  and 
motto  have  been  ever  since 'borne  by  our 
princes  of  Wales,  with  the  addition  by  the  more 
modern  kings  of  an  open  coronet  (in  which  the 
three  feathers  are  stuck),  and,  by  the  vulgar, 
are  called  the  prince's  arms ;  though  the  an- 
cient arms  of  the  princes  of  Wales,  whilst  they 
were  sovereigns,  were,  quarterly,  gules  and  or, 
four  lions  passant,  counterchanged ;  but  no^r 
the  arms  of  that  prince  differ  from  those  of  the 
king,  only  by  the  addition  of  a  label*of  three 
points,  luna  in  chief,  and  the  crest  and  dexter 
supporters  are  crowned  with  a  prince's  coronet^ 
and  gorged  with  a  label  of  three  points  as  in 
the  arms;  and  also  the  omission  of  Cbarle- 
main's  crown  borne  in  surtout,  being  carried 
uncharged  by  the  late  prince,  to  express  his 
being  heir  apparent  also  to  the  office  of  arch- 
treasurer  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Edward  V.  was  born  November  4, 1470,  the 
tenth  year  of  his  father's  reign,  and  was  created 
prince  of  Wales  July  26,  1471. 

Arthur  Tudor,  eldest  son  of  king  Henry  VII., 
was  born  September  20,  I486)  the  second  year 
of  his  father's  reign,  and  was  created  prince  of 
Wales  and  earl  of  Chester,  October  1,  1589,  at 
three  years  of  age. 

Edward  VI.  was  bom  October  12,  1427,  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  father,  Henry  VIII., 
and  ia  January,  1556,  when  all  thmgB  were 
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prepared -for  creating  him  prince  of  Wales,  his 
father  died,  and  he  succeeded  him  at  nine  years 
of  age. 

Charles  II.  was^  born  May  29th,  1630,  the 
sixth  year  of  his  father's  reign,  and  in  May, 
1638,  being  then  eight  years  of  age,  he  was 
stiled  by  order,  not  creation,  prince  of  Wales. 

Edward  of  Lancaster,  the  only  child  of  king 
Henry  VI.  was  bom  at  Westminster  upon  the 
13th  day  of  October,  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
father's  reign,  anno  1463,  was  created  prince  of 
Wales  and  earl  of  Chester,  by  patent  bearing 
date,  at  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster,  the 
isth  day  of  March,  anno  1454,  the  32d  of 
Henry  VI.,  being  then  five  months  old. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  hereditary  titles ;  viz.,  prince  of  Great 
Britain,  electoral  prince  of  Brunswick-Lunen- 
burg, duke  of  Cornwall  aiid  Rothsay,  earl  of 
Carrlck,  baron  of  Refafrew,  lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  great  Steward  of  Scotland. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  shew 
how  the  earldom  of  Chester  came  to  be  united 
with  the  principality  of  Wales ;  John,  sumamed 
Le  Scot,  the  eighth  earl  of  Chester,  marrying 
Helen,  daughter  to  Lewellin  prince  of  Wales, 
and  dying  in  1244,  without  issue,  king  Henry 
III.  the  same  year,  being  the  27th  of  his  reign, 
in  regard  that  many  regal  prerogatives  be- 
longed to  this  earldom  (giving  the  aunts  and 
next  co-heirs  of  the  said  John  Le  Scot  other 
lands  in  lieu  thereof)  seized  the  same  into  his 
own  hands,  and  by  a  patent  annexed  it  to  the 
crown,  and  afterwards  stiled  his  son  prince 
Edward,  earl  of  Chester ;  and  the  said  prince 
Edward,  who,  after  his  father's  death,  was  king 
of  England,  by  the  name  of  Edward  I.,  making 
the  county  of  Flint  appendant  to  that  of  Chester, 
they  Lave  ever  since  been  united  to  the  Princi- 
pality of  Wates. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cheshire,  for  the  ei^oy- 


ment  of  their  liberties,  were  to  pay,  at  the 
change  of  every  owner  of  the  earldom,  three 
thousand  marks,  and  the  county  of  Flint,  parcel 
of  this  palatinate,  two  thousand  marks.  The 
fee-farm  rents  are  vested  in  the  princes  o' 
Wales,  as  earls  of  Chester :  these  they  hold 
with  the  castle  and  profits  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  bishopric;  and  the  freemen  swear  to  be 
true  to  the  king  and  eaxL 

Since  the  union  with  Scotland  (by  king  James  , 
I.  succeeding  Elizabeth  on  the  24th  of  March 
1602-3,  in  this  kingdom)  the  prince  of  Wales  is 
also  duke  of  Rothsay,  and  seneschal  or  steward 
of  Scotland,  from  the  first  hour  of  his  nativity 
(being  eldest  son  to  the  Jiin^  thereoQ,  a'  title 
given  in  the  year  1396  to  David  Stuart,  son  to 
king  Robert  IIL  This  is  a  very  important 
office,  having  the  management  of  the  revenues 
of  the  crown  and  exchequer,  and' commander  of 
the  sovereigns  armies,  &c.  And  so  long  a^ 
Normandy  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  was 
always  stiled  duke  of  Normandy..  He  still  has 
the  title  of  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  can  retain 
and  qualify  as  many  chaplains  as  he  shall 
please.  ' 

The  revenues  belonging  to  the  prince,  since 
tnuch  of  the  lands  and  demesnes  .in  Corn- 
wall have  been  alienated,  are  especially  out  of 
the  tin  mines  ia  that  duchv,  which,  with  all 
other  profits  thereof^  amount  to  14,000/.  per 
annum,  The  revenue  of  the  late  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales,  as  established  by  act  of  par- 
liament, amounted  to  100,000/«  per  annun^, 
clear  of  all  deductions  whatever.  He  is  stiled, 
the  most  high,  puis&ant,  and  most  illustrious 
prince:  but  more  ordinarily  his  royal  highness: 
He  is  by  his  birth  a  counsellor  of  state,  as  aoe 
also  all  the  king's  sons.  Till  the  prince  caneie^ 
to  be  fourteen  years  old,  all  things  belonging  tx> 
the  principality  of  Wales  were  wont  to  be  di«- 
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posed  of  by  commissioners,  consisting  of  some 
principal  persons  of  the  clergy  and  nobility. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  exhibition 
of  the  prince  cannot  be  perused  without  some 
degree  of  merriment  being  excited  at  the  sin^ 
gular  restrictions  which  were  adopted  on  the 
occasion.  For  the  gratification  of  the  public,  it 
was  announced  before  the  prince  was  twelve 
days  old,  that  his  royal,  highness  was  to  be  seen 
at  St.  James's,  from  one  until  three  o'clock,  on 
drawing-room  days.  The  crowd  of  ladies 
whom  this  offer  tempted  to  flock  to  court  to 
see  the  royal  infant,  and  taste  her  majesty's 
caudle  and  cake,  soon  became  immense ;  the 
daily  expense  for  cake  alone  was  estimated  at 
forty  pounds,  and  the  consumption  of  wine  was 
more  than  could  have  -been  conceived.  All 
persons  of  fashion  were  admitted  to  see  the 
prince  under  the  following  restrictions,  viz., 
that  in  passing  through  the  apartment,  they 
stepped  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  did  not 
dffer  to  touch  his  royal  highness ;  though  this 
restriction  was  not  supposed  to  extend  to  the 
lower  part  of  his  clothes.  For  the  greater 
security  in  this  respect,  a  part  of  the  apartment 
was  latticed  off  in  the  Chinese  manner,  to  pre- 
vent curious  persons  from  approaching  too 
close. 

Addresses  were  now  delivered  to  his  majesty 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  shall,  how- 
ever, merely  give  those  presented  by  the  two 
universities. 

The  Addroi  of  the  Unioersiiy  of  Oxford. 

Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

'  We  your  majesty's  most  faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
cbancellor,  masters,  and  spholars  of  your  university  of 
Oxford,  humbly  beg  leave  to  felicitate  your  majesty  on 
the  safe  delivery  of  the  queen,  and  the  happy  birth  of  a 
prince,  heir  apparent  to  the  imperial  crown  of  these 
realma ;  an  event  which  hath  hitherto  been  the  object  j 


of  our  most  ardent  wishes,  and  affords  us  at  present 
a  most  desirable  occasion  of  unfeigned  congratulations. 

The  interests  of  prince  and  people  are  so  intimately 
and  inseparably  connected,  with  each  other,  that  every 
increase  of  the  sovereign's  public  or  private  felicity  must 
necessarily  bring  along  with  it  an  accession  of  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  the  subject  Permit  us  then,  dread  Sir,  to 
indulge  ourselves  in  the  pleasing  prospect  of  a  numerous 
royal  progeny ;  and  that  the  many  and  great  blessings  which 
we  owe,  next  under  God,  to  your  majesty's  most  auspi- 
cious government,  will,  by  the  protection  of  Providence 
over  along  race  of  illustrious  princes  to  come,  be  trans- 
mitted down  secure  to  the  remotest  period  of  time. 

Under  a  lively  and  grateful  sense  of  such  inestimable 
benefits,  we  shall  never  cease  to  offer  up  our  hearty 
thanks,  and  earnest  prayers  to  Heaven,  that  the  royal 
infant  may  long  live  and  enjoy  the  inexpressible  advan- 
tages of  parental  precepts  and  e^tample ;  and,  in  a  due 
course  of  years,  may  succeed  to  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  exhibiting  from  thence  to  posterity  a  shining  pattern 
of  all  those  amiable  virtues  which,  in  your  majesty's  royal 
person,  add  the  highest  lustre  and  dignity  to  the  British 
diadem. 

Given  at  our  house  of  convocation  this  2Sd  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  17^2. 

To  which  address  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  the  following  most  gracious  answer : 

The  duty  and  zeal  expressed  to  me  and  my  family,  in 
this  very  affectionate  address,  give  me  entire  satisfaction ; 
and  I  receive,  with  sincere  pleasure,  your  warm  congratu- 
lations upon  an  event,  in  which  my  private  happiness,  the 
permament  welfare  of  my  people,  and  the  prosperity  of 
my  kingdoms,  are  essentially  and  equally  interested.  The 
university  of  Oxford  may  be  assured  of  the  continuance 
of  my  protection  and  favour. 

The  Address  of  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars^  of 

the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

We  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
chancellor>  masters,  and  scholars,  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  humbly  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  majesty 
our  sincerest  congratulations  on  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
queen,  and  birth  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince,  and  on 
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the  prosperous  atate  of  her  tnajetty's  health  since  this 

■ 

happy  event. 

The  preservation  and  security  of  dieir  civil  liberties, 
and  the   full  possession   of   that  most  valuable  of  all 
blessings,  the  Protestant  religion,  which  your  people 
have  enjoyed  since  the  accession  of  your  majesty's  family 
to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  have  so  endeared  it  to 
them,  that  they  could  not  but  be  anxious  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  succession  in  your  royal  descendants  ;  and, 
therefore  this  important  event  must  fill  their  hearts  with 
the  greatest  and  most  unfeigned  joy.     We  in  particular, 
who  have  been  so  signally  protected  by  your  majesty's 
predecessors  of  your  illustrious  house,  and  have  received 
such  repeated  marks  of  their  favour  and  munificence,  as 
we  are  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  duty  and  gratitude  ear- 
nestly to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  your  royal  line^  so 
we  feel  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  this  prospect  of  it, 
which  the  Divine  Providence  hath  vouchsafed  to  these 
nations. 

We  have  the  most  firm  and  just  confidence,  that 
princes,  educated  under  the  inspection  and  example  of 
your  majesty,  and  your  royal  consort,  will  inherit,  toge- 
ther with  your  crown,  all  the  virtues  necessary  to  its 
support  and  lustre,  and  to  the  making  a  people  happy. 
On  our  part,  we  will  endeavour  so  to  form  the  youth 
committed  to  our  care,  that  they  may  become  fiiithful 
and  loyal  subjects,  useful  members  of  society,  examples 
and  patrons  of  learning  and  good  morals.  Thus  we  trust,- 
tfaat  this  nation  shall  continue,  as  it  is  under  your  majesty's 
auspicious  government,  flourishing  and  glorious;  that 
when  it  shall  please  God  to  call  you  late  to  himself,  your 
successors  shall  reign,  like  you,  in  the  hearts  and  a£fec- 
tions  of  a  free  and  happy  people :  and  that  thus  answer- 
ing the  expectations  of  your  majesty  and  the  public,  and 
the  noble  design  of  our  institution,  we  ^hall  continue  to 
cqoy  the  countenance  and  favour  of  your  majesty,  and 
your  royal  posterity. 

To  which  address  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  the  following  most  gracious  answer : 

I  thank  you  for  this  dutiful  and  loyal  address. 

Your  affectionate  congratulations  upon  an  event,  which 
adds  to  my  private  happiness,  as  well  as  to  the  perma- 
nent, welfare  of  my  people,  and  the  prosperity  of  my  king- 
doms, pve  me  the  truest  satisfaction. 


The  university  of  Cambridge  may  always  depend  upon 
the  continuance  of  my  protection  and  fovour. 

They  were  all  received  very  graciously ;  had 
the  honour  to  kiss  bis  majesty's  hand ;  and 
were  admitted  to  see  the  prince. 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  ceremony  of 
christening  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  was  performed  in  the  great  council- 
chamber  of  his  majesty's  palace,  by  his  grace 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  royal  high- 
ness the. duke  of  Cumberland,  hig  most  serene 
highness  the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz,  (represented  by  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Devotishire,  lord  chamberlain  of  his  majesty's 
housiehold)  being  godfathers,  and  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales  being 
godmother.  The  young  prince  was  named 
George  Augustus  Frederick. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  performed  the 
following  great  offices,  viz.  the  baptizing,  mar- 
rying, and  crowning  of  his  late  majesty;  to 
which  he  now  added  the  baptizing  of  his  first 
son,  a  series  of  honours  no  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors could  ever  boast  of. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  their  majesties  and 
the  royal  family  attended  divine  service,  when 
the  following  anthem,  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  Dr.  Boyce,  was  performed. 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious  :  be- 
cause his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

Let  Israel  now  confess  that*  he  is  gracious  :  and  tha*t 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him/: 
yea  all  such  as  call  upon  him  faithfully. 

My  heart  was  disquieted  within  me :  and  the  fear  of 
death  was  fieillen  upon  me. 

But  in  my  trouble  I  called  upon  the  Lord :  and  he  de« 
livered  me  out  of  my  distress. 

Turn  again  then  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul :  for  the 
Lord  hath  rewarded  thee. 

O  praise  the  Lord  with  me ;  and  let  us  magnif)r  his 
name  together; 
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Beik>ld9  O  God  our  Defender :  wad  look  upon  the 

fare  of  thine  anointed. 

O  prepare  thy  loving  mercy  and  faithfulness:  that 
they  may  preserve  him. 

Let  his  seed  endure  for  ever :  and  his  throne  as  the 
days  of  Heaven.' 

So  will  we  alvvays  sing  praise  unto  thy  name.     Amen. 

Hallelujah. 

Lord  Berkeley  carried  thp  sword  of  state, 
and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Schutz. 

The  most  splendid  preparations  had  been 
for  some  time  making  for  a  grand  installation  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  a  pageant  to  which  his 
late  majesty  was  always  particularly  partial, 
and  on  Tuesday  the  23d  of  September,  their 
majesties  entered  the  castle  at  Windsor  about 
two  o'clock ;  they  were  received  at  the  entrance 
of  the  royal  apartments  by  his  grace  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  lord  Talbot,  and  several  other 
officers  of  state,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a 
multitude  of  people.  Their  majesties  dinner 
was  served  up  at  a  quarter  before  three,  aiid  in 
the  afternoon  they  went  to  \4sit  his  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  the  lodge. 
About  half  an  hour  ajfler  seven  o'clock,  lord 
Bute  arrived.  The  evening  was  concluded  with 
the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy'. 

Wednesday  morning  was  ushered  in  by  ring- 
ing of  bells ;  700  of  the  guards  were  drawn  up 
in  two  lines  from  St.  George's-hall  to  the  great 
door  of  the  cathedral.  About  half  an  hour  after 
eleven  o'clock,  the  two  knights  elect  (his  royal 
highness  prince  William  and  lord  Bute,)  entered 
the  cathedral,  and  were  conducted  into  the 
chapter-room,  where  they-waited  the  arrival  ot 
the  sovereign,  who  came  to  the  cathedral  at  12 
o'clock,  in  the  following  procession : 

Kin{^*8  marshal-men,  two  and  two. 

Poor  knights,  two  and  two. 

Prebendaries  and  children  of  the  choir. 

Heralds, 


The  knighto,  iwo  and  two. 

The  register,  having  Sir  Martin  Leake,  garter  of  arms, 

on  his  right  band;  and  $ir  Septimus  Robmson, 

.  usher  of  the  black  rod,  on  his  left. 

The  bishop  of  Salisbury,  as  chancellor  of  the  order. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York. 

His  Majesty,  sovereign  of  the  order. 

The  sovereign  bein^  seated,  (the  organ  play- 
ing), a  procession  from  the  choir  was  made  to 
the  chapter-room,  by  the  marshal-men,  poor 
knights,  the  chancellor,  their  royal  highnesses 

the  dukes  of  Cumberland  and  York,  ,   for 

prince  William  Henry,  whom  they  conducted 
into  the  choir,  and  having  been  properly  vested, 
they  seated ;  and  then  went  out  to  feteh  in  the 
earl,  of  Bute  in  the  same  order  as  before,  except 
the  two  knights,  who  were  the  dukes  of  New- 
castle and  Rutland.  His  lordship  being  con- 
ducted into  the  choir,  after  the  two  knights  had 
gone  through  the  usual  solemnities,  they  were 
all  marshalled  and  passed  from  the  cathedral  to 
the  hall,  in  the  following  order : 

Marshal«men,  fifes,  drums,  trumpets,  Serjeant  trumpeter. 

Poor  knights,  chairmen,  heralds. 

Knights  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 

Blaek-rod,  garter,  register. 

The  chancellor  of  the  order. 

His  royal  highness  fHrince  William. 

His  royal  highness  duke  of  York 

His  [royal  highness  duke  of  Cumberland. 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Ancaster. 

His  Majesty,  as  sovereign  of  the  order. 

Lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  presence. 

Gentlemen  pensioners,  and  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

His  majesty  entering  the  castle,  went  into  the 
state  room,  where  he  received  the  knights,  and 
saluted  them  by  pulling  off.  his  cap  and  feather, 
and  then  retired  to  dinner. 

Dinner  being  served,  his  niaj^lty  went  ia 
procession  from  the  state  room  into  St.  George's 
hall,  where,  being  seated  under  a  canopy  erected 
for  that  purpose,  tiie  knights  took  their  seats 
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in  the  body  of  the  hall,  the  junior  knights  nearest 
to  the  royal  table,  with  the  dukes  of  Newcastle 
and  Rutland.  At  his  majesty's  table  were  seated 
their  royal  highnesses  the  dukes  of  Cumberland 
and  York,  prince  William,  and  the  young 
princes. 

In  the  gallery  opposite  his  majesty's  table 
there  was  a  table  for  the  queen,  the  princess 
dowager  of  Wales,  princess  Augusta,  the  two 
young  princesses,  and  prince  Ernest  of  Meek- 
lenbui^,  who  were  attended  by  the  lords  and 
ladies  in  waiting.  His  majesty's  table  was 
served,  as  usual,  by  the  gentlemen  pensioners, 
with  three  courses  of  twenty  covers  each.  Be- 
tween the  third  course  and.  the  desert,  his  ma- 
jesty conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
Robert  Goodyere,  esq.,  lieutenant  of  the  band 
of  pensioners.  - 

Nothing  could  be  more  magnificent,  or  more 
striking,  than  the  appearance  in  the  hall  at  this 
time,  which,  besides  the  usual  cfmipany,  was 
graced  by  the  royal  family.  His  majesty  sur- 
passed every  thing  that  can  be  said  or  de- 
scribed ;  nor  were  their  royal  highnesses  the 
dukes  of  Cumberland  and  York,  or  prince 
William,  less  noble.  At  every  health  that  was 
drank,  the  drums  and  trumpets,  who  were 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  flourished ; 
and  between  the  serving  the  courses,  they 
founded  a  most  noble  new  march,  composed 
for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Snow. 

Dinner  being  ended,  his  majesty  proceeded, 
as  usual,  and  retired  into  the  royal  apartment. 
And  thus  ended  this  most  noble  installation, 
which  far  surpassed,  in  point  of  grandeur,  the 
expectation  of  every  individual  who  was  pre- 
sent ;  the  company  was  very  numerous,  a  most 
elegant  androomy  gallery  being  erected  opposite  i 
the  knights  table  for  the  nobility  and  gentry.. 

Every  thing  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 

order  and  propriety,  notwithstanding  the  great 

25—26.  4 


crowd  of  people,  who  were  admitted  by  his 
majesty's  great  goodness  and  consideration,  that 
every  heart  migj^t  partake  of  the  general  joy. 

On  the  right  side  the  armoury-room,  in  three 
state  rooms,  were  three  tables ;  the  first  for 
the  foreign  ministers,  second  for  the  noblemen 
and  their  ladies,  and  the  third  for  the  maids  of 
honour,  ^c,  covered  and  served  with  every 
thing  that  the  most  luxurious  fancy  could  in^ 
vent  or  suggest. 

The  ball  in  the  evening,  which  was  the  most 
splendid  ever  beheld  in  England,  was  k^pt  in 
the  grand  armoury,  niext  to  St.  George's-hall. 
Their  majesties  came  in  about  eight  o'clock, ' 
when  the  minuets  began  by  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  York  and  princess  Augusta.  Several 
minuets  were  afterwards  danced  by  the  nobility, 
and  at  tea  o'clock  the  country  dances  began. 
After  one  dance  was  gone  down,  their  majesties 
retired,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  the  dances  ended, 
when  the  company  Went  to  supper  in  the  three 
state  looms  where  they  had  dined.  The  tables 
were  again  covered  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cente  and  taste,  and  were  open  to  every  person 
who  came  properly  dressed. 

Upon  the  whole,  nothing  could  be  inore 
splendid  or  more  king-like  than  this  meeting : 
Geres  and  Pomona  danced  hand  in  hand, 
spreading  their  kindest  influence ;  every  heart 
rejoiced  with  their  truly  great  and  generous 
monarch  ^  for  the  greatest  plenty,  even  to  pro- 
fusion, reigned  through  the  whole  castle,  and 
the  noble  hall  and  apartments  of  St.  George 
were  once  again  rejoiced  with  a  truly  English 
kipg  and  hia  court. 

His  majesty*8  cap  was  set  with  jewels  to  a^ 
prodigious  value,  and  his  robes  were  looped  up 
with  diamonds.  The  queen's  stomacher,  made 
for  this  occasion,  was  said  to  be  worth  50,000/., 
a  single  jewd  in  it  bemg  valued  at  10,000/.  It 
IS  supposed  the  expense .  of  the  instaUatioa 
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Amounted  to  25»000/. ;  but  it  is  aistomary  for 
the  crown  to  iiefray  the  whole  of  it,  when  any 
of  the  royal  family  are  installed. 

The  qtfceen,  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
royal  femily,  were  in  the  clioir  during  the 
ceremony  of  the  installation,  seated  under  two 
magnificent  canopies  erected  for  that  purpose. 

After  the  installation;  the  king  was  in  l%h 
spirits  ^t  a  morning's  review  of  foot-guards 
in  the  Little  Park.  The  spectators  were  nn* 
naerous.  Mr.  Windham,  the  life  of  a  female 
party,  wfts  among  them,  rematking  and  ex- 
plaining every  thing  with  his  qsual  happy  quick- 
ness/ "  This  is  all  very  fine;  I  came  down  on 
purpose  to  see  it.  It  is  better  tlian  the  formal 
shows  were  at  Versailles."  The  king  turning 
round  suddenly  to  him,  *•  Ah !  Windham,  you 
are  there :  I  hope  you  like- it  all**.  Al*a  review 
of  horse^guards  next  morning  in  the  Great 
park,  a  grand  lin6  of  royal  and  other  carriages 
was  formed,  and  behind  th^^m  an  exhibition  was 
made  of  all  the  valuable  horses  of  his  majesty 
from  their  different '  stables ;  some  drawing 
handsome  royal  carriages,  with  oaddle-hdkses 
and  chargers — ^English,  German,  and  Oriental. 
They  made  a  fine  sho^.  The  kmg  divided  his 
spare  moments  during  the  review  between  the 
queen  and  the  princes^  of  Wales.  He  called 
his  consort's  notice  to  the  smdrt  horsemanship 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  others.  To  the 
princess  of  Wales  he  paid  peculiar  attention, 
desiring  her  to  stop  the  week  out  at  Windsor. 
On  her  royal  highness  making  fiome  «!s:cuses, 
his  majesty  said,  *'  iH  take-  no  esteuso:  No, 
no ;  you  must  stay.  I  have  got  something  for 
your  amusement  every  day— ^every  d^y."  Turn- 
ing to  lord  Winchelsea,  the  king  said,  "  Wife- 
Chelsea,  Winchelsea,  do  you  see  iny  horse  1  I 
mounted  him  fresh  siiice  I  cftme  into  ikt  pat^k, 
ite  I  always  do;  I  have  had  hifm  itwenty y eiMr«, . 
aftd  toe  is^ood  now.    Do.yon  ktabw  the  siecret ? 


ril  t^ll  you,  Winchelsea, — I  know  his  worth, 
and  I  treat  him  accordingly.  That's  the  right 
way,  Winchelsea;"  and  then  trotted  off  to 
somebody  else.  These-  are  only  mentioned  as 
instances,  to  tho^e  who  did  not  approach  the 
king,  of  his  free  familiar  conversation.  He  kept 
every  one  in  good  humour,  and  always  spared 
them  the  trouble  of  making  long  ceremonious 
answers.  On  these  fetof  he  introduced  a  new 
court  costume,  of  garter  Uue  and  gold,  with 
scarlet  waistcoatis,  which  was  worn  by  most 
nohdemen  who  were  not  in  uniforms,    it  looked 

r 

grand,  but  quite  after  the  old  heavy  style.  For 
some  time  before  this,  he  had  taken  a  great 
liking  tt  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue,  and  had 
theih  constantly  at  Windsor.  On  common 
occasions  it  was  his  fancy  to  wear  a  captain's 
uniform  of  that  regiment,  and  he  appointed  for 
himself  a  troop  and  captaincy  in  it.  He  made 
them  a  present,  in  the  Upper  Castle-yard,  of  a 
superb  pair  of  silver  kettle-drums,  and  pre- 
faced his  gift  with. a  short  address  to  tbsm, 
saying,  among  other  things,  **  These  are  silver 
kettle-drums  for  you.  I  give  them  with  plea* 
wive.  I  know  you  will  value  them,  and  take 
proper  ^dste  of  them.  I  am  isure  of  that  i^'  The 
king  sat  his  ^orse  on  this  occasion  so  well,  as 
to  excite  the  strong  apptobation  of  a  celebrated 
judge  df  equefitrian  performances  vdio  was  pre^ 
sent.  '    k 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  September, 
their  naajesties,  on  their  return  firom  Windsor, 
honoured  Elton  College  with  their  presence, 
being  attended  by  the  lords  and  ladks  of  the 
e^t^Urt. 

Thctywere  waited  on  by  the  provost  and 
fellows  iat  the  great  gates  of  the  college,  and 
conduiited  into  the  school,  where  ike  maBtero 
wer6  prepared  to  reoerre  fliem.  With  the  sciio*- 
lats  standing  in  tlieir  places,  to  the  number  of 
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Their  majestieB  |)as»ed  between  them  to  (heir 
chairg  at  the  upper  end  of  the  school ; .  and 
being  seated^  the  company  etandiiig  behind 
their  chadrs^  one  of  the  schoAar s  adraoieed  frcHn 
his  place  into  the  middle  of  the  school,  imd 
addressed^*  the  king  in  a  speech  in  fingiish, 
^hich  was  very  graciously  received  by  his 
majesty. 

Their  majefifties  had  then  the  cbhdescension 
to  look  into  the  long  chamber,  or  dormitory. 
In  the  interim  the  scholars  and  masters  went 
into  the  chapel»  and  took  their  places  there. 

§ 

On  their  majesties  coming  into  the  chapel,  a 
solemn  piece  of  music  was  pefrformed  on  the 
organ,  accompanied  with  many  other  *instra*- 
ments. 

Their  majesties  walked  the  whole  lengdi  of 
the  chapel  to  the  rails  of  the  communion  table, ; 
viewing  the  scholars  on  each  side,  and  ex» 
pressed  very  great  satisfaction  in  the  sight 
From  thence  their  majestieswent  to  the  hall, 
and  to  the  library,  where  many  of  the  yoiu^  i 
noblemen  were  presented  to  ifaem;  and  thej 
valuable  coUection  of  drawings,  ^c.  belonging 
to  the  college,  being  carried  into  the  election  \ 
chamber,  a  room  adjoining,  they  were  pleased 
to  spend  a  considerable  :time  in  examining  what . 
was  most  worthy  of  notice. 

On  their  going  down  from  the  .  provost's 
lodge  into  the  quadrangle,  the  whole  school 
was  drawn  tqp  in  several  lines  to  receive  their 
majesties,  and  saluted  them  as  they  went  into 
their  chaise,  with  a  joyfiil  cry  of  VimU  Rex  et 
Regina, 

My  lord  chamberlain,  by  his  ms^esty's  order, 
left  a  very  noble  present,  amounting  to  230/*,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  the  provost  aiMl  masters  of  the 
school  should  think  besti 

Particular  notice  has  been  already  taken  of 
the  interest  which  his  majesty  took  in  the 
tttemry  and  scientific  iastitutioM  of  tike  oountryp 


but  he  was  graciously  pleased  at  this  time  to 
extrad  his  bounty,  by  authorizing  a  collection 
to  be  made  timraghout  the  kingdom  foir  the 
jdint  benefit  of  the  two  colleges  and  seminaries 
of  learning  »l  that  time  e^tabUshed  in  «he  cities 
of  New-York  and  Philadelphia;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  granted  a  royal  bounty  of  .600/. 
towards  so  excellent  a  desigfi. 

Whilst  these  interesting  events  were  trans- 
acted in  the  domestic  circle  of  his  majesty.,  cdr- 
cumstances  of  a  most  important  oatiine  tCKdc 
place  in  the  political  world,  and  which  had  a 
particular  reference  to  the  eetabH^hjnent  of  a 
peace  between  the  belligerent  po-^^ers.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  set  out  for  Paris  on  the  5th  of 
September  1762,  with  full  powers  tp  treat,  and 
on  the  12th  of  the  same  njonth  the  due  de  Ni- 
jiervois  arrived  in  England-  The  latter  noble- 
man was  not  many  hours  in  England,  before  he 
experienced  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  rapa- 
city of  the  English  innkeepers,  for,  being  ob- 
liged to  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  at 
Canterbury,  the  following  very  moderate  bill 
was  put  into  his  hands  on  his  departure  in  the 
morning: 

£    s.  d. 

Tea,  coobe,  and shooolate .^ «..  14  0 

Supper  for  self  and  servants  ••••«••••• \6  10  0 

Bread  and beer«. •«.»••••• ••»••«.••••«  ^00 

Fruit 2  15  0 

Wine  and  punch 10    8  8 

Wax  candles  and  diareoal 3    0  0 

Broken  ghsB  and  china *»•••• .•  2  10  0 

Lodsing • ••^••«.  17  0 

Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  for  twelve  persons.  •  • .  2    0  0 

2  16  0 


Chaise  and  horse  for  stage 


£44  10  8 


The  whole  company,  consisting  of  twelve 
peisons,  drank  mosdy  port  wine )  spcordihg  to 
the  quantity,  it  ^ernes  to  eleven  ^hillings  per 
bottle,  and  punoh  the  same. 
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When  the  duke  of  Bedford  landed  at  Calais, 
M.  Becquet  de  Cocove,  president  of  the  court 
of  justice  at  that  place,  attended  by  all  the 
king's  officers,  waited  on  his  grace  at  the 
inn,  and  complimented  him  in  the  following 
terms : 

■ 

My  Lord, 
It  woidd  betray  iu  us  a  disregard  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  to  that  of  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  England  in  particular,  should  we  omit  this 
opportunity  of  testifying  our  joy  for  the  important  com- 
mission entrusted  to  your  grace,  to  put  the  finishing 
hand  to  the  work  of  peace.  Who  could  have  been  nomi- 
nated more  capable  than  your  grace,  to  reconcile  so 
many  di£ferent  interests^  and  remove  so  many  difficulties  ? 
Yes,  my  lord  duke,  your  wbdom  will  surmount  all  diffi- 
culties :  the  two  nations  of  rivals  you  will  make  friends, 
by  inspiring  them  with  the  spirit  of  union  and  concord. 
They  have,  in  all  ages,  mutually  esteemed  each  other  : 
it  was,  perhaps,  reserved  for  your  grace  to  change  this 
esteem  into  a  happy  sympathy.  May  we  soon  see  you 
repass,  my  lord,  with  the  olive-branch  in  your  hand, 
going  to  reap  the  happy  fruits  of  your  wise  mediation, 
Sifter  gaining  the  esteem  of  our  master,  and  meriting  the 
favour  of  your  own  sovereign.  These  are  the  wishes  of 
our  officers  of  justice  of  Calais,  who  beg  leave  to  assure 
your  grace  of  their  most  profound  respect. 

The  duke  of  Bedford,  however,  had  not 
been  many  hours  at  Calais,  before  he  received 
despatches  from  London  by  a  messenger,  who 
was  sent  after  him,  containing  some  limitations 
in  his  full  powers.  He  immediately  sent  the 
messenger  back  with  a  letter,  insisting  upon  his 
formcir  instructions  being  restored,  and  in  case 
of  a  refusal,  declaring  his  resolution  to  return 
to  England.  The  cabinet  acceded  to  his  grace's 
demand,  but  the  most  essential  articles  of  the 
treaty  were  agreed  upon  between  M.  de 
Chaise'ul  and  the  Sardinian  minister  at  Paris, 
and  lord  Bute  and  the  Sardinian  ministeir  at 
London,  without  any  other  trouble  to  the  duke 
of  Bedford  than  giving  his  JTormal  assent.    The 


manoeuvre  of  making  the  king  of  Sardinia  um- 
pire, gave  to  his  ambassadors  the  power  of 
dedsiQu,  consequently  the  duke  of  Bedford  had 
very  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers, 
until  a  circumstance  happened  which  occasioned 
a  divisioa  in  the  British  cabinet.  This  was  the 
capture  of  the  Havannah.  The  news  ci  this 
event  arrived  in  England  on  the  29th  of.  Sep- 
tember. The  negociation  at  this  time  was 
neariy  concluded,  and  in  a  few  days  the  preli- 
minaries would  have  been  signed. 

Lord  Bute  expressed  his  fears,  that  this  ac- 
quisition would  embarrass  and  postpone  the 
accomplishment  of  peace,  if  the  negociation, 
which  \va*s  on  the  point  of  being  finished,  should 
on  that  account  be  opened  again ;  and  therefore 
he  declared  his  wish  to  be,  to  conclude  the 
peace  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same 
term^,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  before  the 
news  of  this' event  arrived ;  without  any  other 
mention  of  it,  than  the  name  of  it  among  the 
places  to  be  restored. 

Mr.  Greiiville  oposed  this  idea.  He  declared 
his  opinion  to  be,  that  if*  the  Havannah  was 
restored,  there  ought  to  be  ah  equivalent  given 
for  it  And  in  their  deliberations  upon  this 
subject,  it  is  certain,  that  he  insisted  upon  this 
alternative— either  the  entire  property  of  Ju- 
catan  and  Florida,  or  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia 
and  Porto  Rico. 

Lord  Bute  adhered  to  his  first  opinion.  Upon 
which  Mr.  Grenville  resigned  his  place  of  secre- 
tary of  state  On  the  12th  day  of  October.  Lord 
Halifax  immediately  succeeded  to  his  office ; 
and  Mr.  Grenville  went  to  the  admiralty,  by 
which  he  was  removed  from  the  cabinet. 

Lord  Egremont,  however,  represented  to 
lord  Bute,  in  very  strong  terms,  the  riedessity 
of  an  equivalent  for  the  Havannah.  Either  his 
lordship's  arguments,  or  lord  Bute's*  feard,  so 
far  prevailed,  as  to  ooeasion  an  instruction  to 
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be  sent  to  the  duke  ot  Bedford,  to  ask  for 
Florida.  The  duke  had  been  informed  of  the 
whole  dispute  in  the  British  cabinet,  by  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  being  entirely  of  Mr.  Gren- 
Tille's  opinion,  he  added,  Porto  Rico  to  his 
demand.  But  lord  Bute  and  the  Sardinian 
minister  in  Lo1[)don,  settled  it  for  Florida  only. 
At  Paris  some  difficulties  arose.  The  cession 
of  Florida  was  made  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion ;  the  French  minister  instantly  agreed  to 
it ;  which  shews  the  superior  influence  of  the 
French  cabinet  in  this  negociation.  But  with 
respect  to  Porto  Rico,  the  French  minister  re- 
sorted to  chicane  and  delay.  It  was  at  length 
agreed,  to  send  a  messenger  to  Madrid,  with 
this  demand.— Fourteen  days  were  allowed  for 
the  messenger  to  go  and  return.  During  this 
period,  the  duke  of  Bedford  received  positive 
orders  to  sign  the  preliminaries.  Two  days 
after  the  preliminaries  were  signed,  the  mes- 
senger returned ;  and  it  was  said,  that  Spain 
purchased  the  retention  of  the  island.  Whether 
the  Sardinian  minister  at  London,  or  at  Paris, 
or  both,  were  entrusted  on  this  occasion  ;  or 
whether  any  other  persons  were  admitted  to 
the  same  confidence,  are  questions  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  posterity.  Discoveries  of  this 
kind  are  seldom  made,  either  at,  or  near  the 
time  of  the  transaction*  The  offers  of  Louis 
XIY.  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  were  not 
known  until  the  publication  of  De  Torcy's  me- 
moirs*.  Whatever  were  the  confidential  mea- 
sures, it  is  certain,  the  duke  of  Bedford  was 
not  entrusted  with  them.  However, '  as  his 
grace  kept  a  diary  of  all  public  transactions,  in 
which  he  had  any  share ;  and  as  Mr.  Grenville 
kept  copies  of  all  his  letters  on  public  business. 


if  ever  these  are  laid  before  the  public,  and  it 
is  hoped  they  will,  many  suspicions,  wlych  can 
now:  only  be  hinted,  will  be  confirmed,  or  ex- 
ploded. 

Parliament^  Inet  on  the  25th  of  November, 
when  his  majesty  delivered  the  following  most 
gracious  speech : 

My  lords  and  gentlemen^ 

I  found,  on  my  accession  to  the  throne,  these  my  king- 
doms engaged  in  a  bloody  and  expensive  war. 

I  resolved  to  prosecute  it  with  the  utmost  vigoury  de* 
termined,  however,  to  consent  to  peace,  upon  just  and 
honourable  t^rms,  whenever  the  events-  of  war  should  in 
cline  the  enemy  to  the  same  pacific  ditpositioD. 

A  negociation  was  accordingly  begun  last  year,  which 
proved  ineffectual.  'The  war  became  afterwards  more 
general,  by  the  resolution  of  the  court  of  Madrid  to  take 
part  with  my  enemy,  notwithstanding  tny  best  endeavours 
to  prevent  it.  s 

This,  with  the  unexpected  attack  of  my  natural  and 
good  ally  the  king  of  Portugal,  greatly  affected  our  com- 
merce, multiplied  the  objects  of  our  military  operations, 
and  increased  our  difficulties,  by  adding  to  the  heavy 
burthens  under  which  this  country  alrekdy  laboured. 

My  object  still  continued  the  same,  to  attain  an  honour- 
able peace,  by  pursuing  this  more  extensive  war  in  the 
most  vigorous  manner.  I  embraced  therefore  an' occar 
sion  offered  me,  of  renewing  the  negociation ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  exerted  so  effectually  the  strength  which  you 
had  put  into  my  hands,  and  have  been  so  well  served  by 
my  fleets  and  armies  in  the  execution  of  my  plans,  that 
history  cannot  furnish  examples  of  greater  glory,  or 
greater  advantages  acquired  by  the  arms  of  this,  or  any 
other  nation,  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  My  general 
prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and  my  army  in  Ger- 
many, have  gained  immortal  honour  by  many  signal  ad- 
vantages obtailied  during  the  course  of  this  campaign, 
over  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers.  The  progress  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  arms  in  Portugal  has  been  stopt ; 
and  that  kingdom  preserved  by  the  firmness  and  resolu- 


*  I  am  wiUing  you  should  offer  the  duke  of  Marlborough  four  millions,  should  he  enable  me  to  keep  Naples  and  Sicily 
fo&my  grandson,  and  to  preserve  Dunkirk  with  its  fortifications  and  harbour,  and  Strasburg  and  fiandau,  in  the  manner 
above  explained,  or  even  the  tame  sum,  were  Sicily  to  be  exempted  out  of  this  last  article  — Mem,  de  Tbrcy.  T.  II.  p.  f  37. 
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tidn  of  tbi  'Aova-el^y  and  by  tbe  iniiitary  talents  of  the 
re%6iti|;  cdudt  La  Lip'pe,  Seconded  by  the  valour  of  the 
troops  under  his  eovimand.  *  Martiidco,  and  other  isbuids 
in  the  West-Indies,  have  been  cpnquered  ;  the  Hayannah, 
a  place  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ^||hin|  is  in  my  pos- 
session ;  and  with  it  great  treasures,  and  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  navy  of  Spain,  lire  fallen  into  our  hands. 

I  cannot  mention  these  atchievements,  which  rieflect 
such  honour  on  my  crown,  without  giving  my  public  tes- 
timony to  the  unwearied  perseverance,  and  unparalleled 
bravery  of  my  officers  and  private  men,  by  sea  and  land, 
who,  by  repeated  proofs,  have  shewn,  that  no  climate,  no 
hardships,  no  dangers,  can  check  the  ardor,  or  resist  the 
valour  of  the  British  arms. 

Ne^i^t  to  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  it  is  owing  to 
their  conduct  and  courage,  that  my  enemies  have  been 
brought  to  accept  of  peace  on  such  terms,  as,  I  trust, 
will  give  my  parliament  entire  satisfaction.  Preliminary 
articles  have  been  signed  by  my  minister,  with  those  of 
France  and  Spain,  which  I  will  order  in  due  time  to  be 
)aid  before  you. 

The  conditions  of  these  are  such,  that  there  is  not  only 
an  immense  territory  added  to  tbe  empire  of  Great  Britain, 
but  a  solid  foundation  laid  for  the  increase  of  trade  and 
commerce  ;  and  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  remove 
all  occasions  of  future  disputes  between  my  subjects, 
and  those  of  France  and  Spain,  and  thereby  to  add  secu- 
rity and  permanency  to  the  blessings  of  peace* 

While  I  carefully  attend  to  the  essential  interests  of  ray 
kingdoms,  I  have. had  the  utmost  regard  to  the  good  faith 
of  my  crown,  and  the  interests  of  my  allies.  I  have 
made  peace  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  securing  to  him  all 
his  dominions }  and  all  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  as  well  as  of  my  other  allies  in  Germany,  or 
elsewhere,  occupied  by  the  armies  of  France,  are  to  be 
immediately  evacuated. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons, 

1  have  ordered  the  proper  estimates  to  be  laid  before 
you ;  and  shall,  without  delay,  proceed  to  make  reduc- 
tions to  the  utmost  extent,  wherever  they  may  be  found 
consistent  with  wisdom  and  sound  policy.  It  is  the 
greatest  affliction  for  me  to  find,  that,  though  the  war  is  at 
an  end,  our  expenses  cannot  immediately  be  so  much 
lessened  as  I  desire ;  but  as  nothing  could  have  carried 
us  through  the  great  and  arduous  difficulties  surroundipg 
us,  but  the  most  vigorous  and  expensive^efforts,  we  must 


expect,  for  some  time,  to  fsel  Ae  eonMquMicea  of  dMta 
to  a  considerable  degree. 

1^  lards  and  gentlemen. 

It  was  impossible  to  execute  whitt  this  natioft  lias  so 
gloriously  performedm  all  parts  of  tbe  world,  without  the 
loss  of  great  numbers  of  men.  When  you  consider  this 
loss,  whether  on  the  principles  of  policy  or  humanity,  you 
will  see  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
enter  early  into  negociation,  so  as  to  make  a  considerable 
progress  in  it,  before  the  bte  of  many  operations  was  de- 
termined ;  and  now  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  it,  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  making  preparations  for  another 
campaign*  As  by  this  peace  my  territories  are  greatly 
augmented,  and  new  sources  opened  for  trade  and  manu- 
factures, it  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  you  would  consider 
ofsuch  methods  in  the  settlements  of  our  new  acquisi- 
tions, as  shall  most  effectually  tend  to  the  security  of 
those  countries,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  Great  Britain.  I  cannot  mention 
our  acquisitirins,  without  earnestly  recommending  to  your 
care  and  attention  my  gallant  subjects,  by  whose  valour 
they  were  made. 

We  could  never  have  carried  on  this  extensive  war, 
without  the  greatest  union  at  home.  You  will  find  tbe 
same  union  .peculiarly  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  great  advantages  acquired  by  the  peace;  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  economy  which  we  owe  to 
ourselves,  and  to  our  posterity,  and  which  can  alone  re- 
lieve thiflf  nation,  from  the  heavy  burthens  brought  upon 
it  by  the  necessities  of  this  long  and  expensive  war. 

On*the  29th  of  November,  the  preliminary 
articles  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain  were 
laid  before  both  houses ;  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber they  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  a 
motion  was  made  to  return  his  majesty  thanks 
for  his  gracious  condescension  in  ordering  the 
preliminary  atticles  of  peace,  concluded  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  their  most  christian  and 
catholic  majesties,  to  be  laid  before  them.  To 
assure  his  majesty,  his  faithful  commons  were 
impatient  to  express  to  his  majesty  their  appro- 
bation of  the  advantageous  terms  upon  which 
his  majesty  hath  concluded  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  i'  and  to  lay  before  his  majesty,  the 
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faMdrty  ap^iaMe  of  ftitbfitl,  affectionate,  and 
thankful  people^  4rc.  ^c. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
arising  from  the  peace,  and  which  caused  con- 
siderable grief  to  his  majesty,  was  the  formal 
accusation  which  was  brought  against  lord 
Bute,  of  his  having  accepted  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  from  the  court  of  Versailles,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  peace.  The  examination 
of  Dr.  Musgrave  at  the  bar  of  the  houise  of 
commons  was  a  mo^t  curious  document,  but 
the  charges  not  being  able  to  be  substantiated, 
were  by  the  house  declared  to  be  frivolous. 

His  majesty  in  the  mean  time  beheld  with 
regret  the  tottering  state  of  the  Bute  adminis- 
tration, and  his  mind,  agitated  by  the  bold  and 
licentious  manner  in  which  the  opinion  of  the 
people  was  promulgated  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  sought  for  relief  in  the  pleasure 
and  charms  of  domestic  life.  Indeed,  at  this 
period,  the  life  of  his  majesty  in  relation  to 
himself  individually,  was  simplicity  itself.  It 
was  fortunate  that  he  found  in  his  consort,  a 
female,  who  appeared  to  enter  at  once  into  \iv^ 
riews  of  domestic  happiness^  and  who  appeared 
to  devote  every  moment  of  her  life  to  the 
acquisition  of  those  attainments,  which  could 
conduce  to  the  permanent  felicity  of  her  illus- 
trious spouse.  The  queen,  shortly  after  her 
marriage,  engaged  Dr.  Majendie  as  her  instruc- 
tor in  the  English  language,  and  it  was  a  most 
pleasing  spectacle  to  behold  the  monarch  of 
the  country,  after  having  devoted  the  hours  of 
the  day  to  state  affairs,  cheerfully  assisting  Ixis 
consort  in  the  adquisjtion  of  his  native  Ian* 
guage.  Whatever  may  have  ht&a  reported  of 
the  superficial  knowledge  of  his  majesty,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  well  versed  in  the  beauties 
of  English  literature,  and  his  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton 
amongst  the  poets,  and  of  Johnson  and  Beattie 


amongst  the  prose  writers,  is  strongly  corro^ 
borative  of  the  purity  of  his  majesty's  literary 
taste.  It  was  his  general  custom  on  an  evening 
to  read  some  of  the  most  celebrated  passages 
from  his  most  admired  authors  to  the  queen, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  glad  to  find  that  his 
royal  pupil  was  not  only  able  to  converse 
fluently,  but  to  write  the  English  language  with 
particular  elegance.  One  of  her  compositions 
in  the  English  language  has  been  most  kindly 
transmitted  to  us,  and  we  insert  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  extent  of  her  acquirement  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  the  European  tongues : ;  ' 

Genteel  is  my  Damton,  engaging  his  air,    • 
His  face  like  the  mom^  is  both  ruddy  and  fair, 
Soft  love  sits  enthroned  in  the  beam  of  his  eyes, 
He  'a  manly,  yet  tender,  he '»  fond,  and  yet  wise. 

He's  ever  good-humour*d,  he*s  generous  and  gay. 
His  presence  can  always  drive  sorrow  away, 
No  vanity  sways  him,  no  folly  is  seen. 
But  open  his  temper,  and  noble  his  mien.    ' 

By  virtue  illumin'd  his  actions  appear, 
His  passions  are  calm,  and  his  reason  is  dear, 
An  affable  sweetness  attends  on  his  speech. 
He's  willing  to  leam,  tho'  he's  able  to  teach. 

He  has  promised  to  love,  me — ^his  word  I  'li  bdieve,  • 
For  his  heart  is  too  honest  to  let  him  deceive  ; 
Then  blame  me,  ye  f&ir  ones,  if  j\|srtly  you  can, 
Since  tlie  picture  I  've  dra^n  i^  exactly  the  man. 

The  Percy  AnecdQtes  place  these  verses  of 
her  majesty  in  the  year  1766,  but  we  have 
authority  tp  state  that  they  were  delivered  by 
her  majesty  to  the  king  in  the  early  part  of 
1 763,  in  a  most  elegant  valentine'  worked  by 
her  own  hands. 

Although  this  era  of  our  history  was  marked 

» 

by  the  return  of  peace  abroad,  yet  it  was 
wholly  different  at  home  ;  the  measures  of  the 
ministers  roused  the  indignation  of  the  people 
to  that  height,  that  few  corpoj:^te  bodies  could 
be  found  who  would  address  the  king  on  the 
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parliamentary  approbation  pf  the  articles  of 
peace.  In  some  instances  the  addresses  were 
obtained  in  the  most  dishonourable  manner, 
and  in  one  case  the  seal  of  a  corporation  was 
forged,  and  in  mqre  than  oite  it  was  feloniously 
obtained.  The  city  of  London  refused  to  ad- 
dress, although  the  sum  of  14,000/.  was  offered 
to  complete  Blackfriars-bridge.  The  lord-lieu- 
tenants had  begging  letters  sent  to  them  to  use 
their  influence,  and  five  hundred  pounds  secret 
service  were  added  to  each  letter.  The  sum 
of  500/.  was  the  notorious  price  of  an  address, 
but  it  was  in  general  regulated  according  to  the 
importance  qj:  magnitude  of  the  place. 

To  increase  the  unpopularity  of  the  ministers. 
a  bill  was  at  tins  time  brought  into  parliament, 
laying  a  duty  upon  cider  and  perry*,  and  the 
city  being  alarmed  at  the  extension  of  the 
excise  laws,  'determined  to  petition  every 
branch  of  the  legislature  against  it;  and,  so 
great  were  lord  Bute's  fears  of  a  petition  being 
presented  to  the  king,  that  he  promised  upon 
his  honour,  if  they  would  not  petition,  that  the 
act  should  be  repealed  on  the  following  year. 
One  of  the  committee  made  the  following  re- 
markable answer :  *^  My  lord,  we  know  not 
that  you  will  be  minister  next  year/ 

This  application  proving  unsuccessful,  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  afterwards  lord  Hawksbury,  sent  a 
card  to  Sir  James  Hodges,  the  town-clerk, 
desiring  to  see  him  upon  particular  business. 
Sir  James  went,  and  lord  Bute  again  made  the 
offer,  if  the  city  would  not  petition  the  king,  ^to 
repeal  the  act  the  ensuing  session.  Sir  James 
returned  into  the  city,  and  ^collecting  the  com- 
mittee at  Guildhall,  laid  before  them  a  state  of 
the  conference  whick  he  had  had  with  the 


minister.  The  committee  treated  the  promise 
with  contempt,  and  the  petition  was  presented 
to  the  king. 

Lord  Temple  presented  the  city  petition  to 
the  house  of  lords,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  lord 
Bute  tampering  with  the  city  committee,  upon 
which  lord  Bute  got  up  and  assured  the  house, 
that  the  whole  was  afactiotu  lie. 

On  this  the  corporation  of  London  imme- 
diately assembled  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  town-clerk.  At  this  inquiry  Sir  James 
Hodges  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  court,  by  a  candid  and  fair  narration 
of  all  the  preceding  facts ;  and,  at  the  conclu- 
sion, he  voluntarily  offered  to  verify  the  same 
upon  oath. 

Lord  Bute  finding  his  cabinet  divided  upon 
almost  every  question  that  came  before  them, 
and  fearing  the  duke  of  Bedford's  indignation, 
who  was'  on  the  point  of  returning  from  Paris, 
he  settled  an  arrangement  in  favour  of  the 
duke's'  friends,  and  retired  from  his  public 
station  on  the  8th  of  April,  1763.  All  govern- 
ments have  their  times  of  confusion,  all  rise 
from  chads,  and  have  periodic  returns  into  that 
original  discord,  but  the  government  of  England 
has  an  additional  element  of  tumult,  and  faction 
is  always  ready  to  darken,  pervert,  and  disturb. 
No  man's  living  fame  was  more  tarnished 
by  this  '*  sulphurous  smoke"  than  that  of 
George  III.,  and  not  qnly  his  own  fame,  but 
that  of  those  most  nearly  allied  to  him  by 
blood.  He  appeared  to  be  the  chosen  mark  at 
which  malevolence  could  direct  its  most  poi- 
soned shafts,  nor  was  he  allowed  the  common 
privilege  of  a  human  being.     His  majesty  was 


*  An  excellent  parliamentary  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  opposed  the  bill  for  laying  a  duty,  on  cider.  Mr. 
Pitt  had  spoken  against  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Grenville  in  reply,  repeated  with  a  strong  emphasis  two  or  three  times,  7*etf  me 
where  you  can  lay  anoiJur  tax  ?  Mr.  Pitt  replied  in  a  musical  tone,  Gentle  shepherd^  tell  me  where.  The  whole  house  bunt 
om  in  a  fit  of  laugfaier,  which  continued  fo*  some  miiwtes. 
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no  more  exempt  from  an  error  of  judgnieDt  than 
any  other  personi^  and  yet,  with  a  heart  keenly 
alive  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  with  dis- 
positions bordering  on  the  enthusiastic  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  constitution  of  his  kingdom, 
the  demons  of  faction  broke  loose  and  assailed 
him  in  every  quarter  in  which  they  thought 
they  could  discover  a  vulnerable  point  It 
cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  the  commence- 
mebt  of  the  king's  administrative  life  was  signs* 
Used  by.an  unlucky  choice.  The  earl  of  Bute 
was  not  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  great  popular 
government.  He  had  the  common  qualities 
that  raise  a  man  to  court  distinction ;  he  was 
graceful,  accqmplished,  and  insinuating ;  he 
might  have  made  a  favorite  at  the  court  of 
France,  or  a  confessor  in  the  listless  and  pious 
indolence  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  But  in  a 
free  government  he  must  have  sunk,  and  more 
especially  at  that  particular  period,  when  he 
attempted  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state  in 
storms  the  most  perilous.  His  navigation 
should  have  been  under  the  serener  skies  of  the 
South.  He  had  not  strength  to  grasp  the  hdm 
in  the  furious  and  resistless  tempests  x>f  the 
great  popular  ocean.  He  was  soon  driven  from 
the  power  of  which  he  had  been  so  unwisely, 
ambitious ;  and  in  the  peril  of  the  hour,  the 
state  was  consigned  to  the  first  hands  that 
could  be  found  among  the  daring  and  the  capa* 
ble.  But  the  capacity  of  lord  Bute  was  to  be 
known  only  on  its  trial — the  charge  upon  the 
king  was  his  choice  of  a  Scotchman,  and  this 
charge  was  reiterated  against  his  majesty  till 
the  nation  rung  with  it.  Lord  Bute  was  unfor- 
tunately a  Stuart,  and  his  predecessor  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Robert  the  Third.  In  this 
drcumstance  the  people  of  this  country  found 
a  fre^h  source  of  attack  upon  his  majesty ;  they 
saw  in  lord  Bute  an  actual  pretender  to  the 
crown,  and  a  parallel  was  drawn  between  his 


DM^esty  and  the  Csnner  kmgS'  of  tUsionmtry* 
There  is  indeed  no  country  .the  history  of  wladk 
can  adduce  so  many  instances  of  the  jealousy 
entertained  by  the  kings  in  regard  to  the  prer 
tenders  to  the  throne  than  that  of  Bngland. 
Edward  the  Fourth  put  to  death  an  aiehoufee* 
man  only  for  saying  that  he  would  make  his 
son  heir  to  the  crown,  which  it  appears  iWas 
the  sign  of  his  house.  Innumerable  ai»  the 
sacrifices  which  were  made  to  this  state  jea- 
lousy during  the  reigns  of  Richard  the  Third, 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Henry  the  Eigl^.  It 
is  well,  known  that  Henry  the  Seventh  put. to 
death  a  poor  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  though 
he  was  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  cock  and  a  goose.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  not  to  mention  other  instances, 
the  gallant  earl  of  Surry  had  his  head  cut  •off, 
only  for  quartering  his  arms  vrith  diose  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  his  fiatther  must 
have  followed  him  had  the*  old  king  lived  but  a 
day  or  two  longer.  Even  the  mild  Edward  iii% 
Sixth  took  off  the  heads  6f  the  two  only  uncles 
he  had,  because  it  was  thought  they  aspired  to 
sovereignty.  All  the  inndcency  of  LAdy  Jane 
Grey  could  not  protect  her  from  sharing  the 
same  fate  in  the  succeeding  reign,  and  the  case 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  under  Elizabeth  is  well 
known.  History  indeed  informs  us,  that  the 
Stuarts  themselveJs  were  not  void  of  state  jea- 
lousy— ^witness  the  fates  of  the  eail  of  Qowry, 
the  lady  Arabella,  and  the  duke  M«nmouth. 

These  incidents  in  fiiglish  history  were  at 
this  time,  the  subject. of  general  convensation, 
and  they  were  held  in  comparison  vrith  the 
eondnct  of  George  III.  That  lord  Bute  ever 
entertained  the  most  distant  idea  of  raising 
himsdf  tfi  the  throne,  cannot  be  received  as  a 
Act  in  die  life  of  George  III.,  bat  it  was  made 
one  of  the  grounds  of  attack  against  him{  and- 
at  this  period,  some  prepwteioi;^  patronage  of 
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Ub  lonfaUp  gkve  an  abimdaiice  of  fiiel  to  tln^ 
Mifltt  hatred.  Wilkm  touched  the  Veat^  aad  it 
lyvBt  mto  i  flame.  His  North  Briton  Was  the 
gmuatlet  i^^hich  he  threw  into  the  lists,  and 
gidvenunent  was  averse  to 'combat  this  profli* 
gate  oh  has  own  tefniB.  FoUy  was  the  natatal 
ecMpateioQ  of  ^olence^  and  the  majesty  of  the 
throne  was  commitlied  ia  an  anworthy  conflkt 
with  a  broken  demagogue.  Wi&es's  expukioA 
from  the  house  of  coinmonsi  aad  his  re-electioii> 
ate  matters  of  faiit<^,  and  have  no  further 
relatioa  to  this  wevk,  than  as  they  tended  to 
abstract  tlie  fonctions  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
'ttent,  and  to  ihcreiise  the  stream  of  unpopu*- 
larily  which  flowed  so  strongly  against  him. 
It  wasi^  boweyer,  in  one  inttaoce  fortunate  far 
his  «u9esity,  that  the  ground  of  this  struggle 
was  shifted)  and  tftiat  from  the  alternate  arenas 
of  St.  Geo^'s  Fidds  imd  the  secretary  of 
state  s  offlee,  the  batde  was  fought  in  the  legis- 
lature. This  transfer  of  the  war  secured  the 
debiagogu6  a  force  of  a  new  order.  He  had 
be6n  till  now  the  sole  duuapion  of  a  reprobate 
cause,  but  now  a  iiofaka;  andmore  accomplished 
array  received  him  under  their  banner. '  The 
Qfljposition  ad€|>ted  his  quarrel,  but  still  the 
populace  were  excluded  from  the  tsrial,  the 
coflsbsjt  wad  fought  in  lists,  and  it  was  more 
the  gallant  esiiibitioin  of  personal  prowess,  tium 
the  gfatificatidn  of  individual  revenge. 

WilkeH  triumphed)  as  every  man  expeetod^ 
from  the  timb  that  the  ntinatiy  stooped  to  use 
viobnt  measutes  agaiMt  him.  The  attoapt  to 
QMlte  him  an  6xani|^  of  piilAie  juatice,  made 
hiia  Os^  a  mtae  conspicuous  object  for.pasrtir 
amishqi.  He  ivas  Novated  by  the  hands  tha4 
strbve  to  lift  hiin  to  the  sca6E61d«  Impure  and 
odious  aft  he  wal,  the  great  mass  of  the  inteUt^ 
^geat  and  froe^mlnded  in  England  felt  that  this 
contemptible  and  >|gailiy  demagogue  waa  y<M 
the  advaaoad-^poavd  of  liberty ;  hewasmadiete 


ba  bs^arded^  bat  if  he  was  given  up^  the  next 
attack  might  be  o&  the  integrs^ ,  force  of  BngUah 
freed^mb  With  the  populace,  Wilkes's  courage^ 
political  Slid  personal,  his  adroitness  of  eso^, 
and  his  insolence  of  attack,  made  him  a  fa- 
f  ourite.  In  this  respect  he  was  &r  superior  to 
the  demagogues  of  the  preset!  day.  His  sfmit 
might  be  relied  on*^he  shrank  from  no  violence 
of  the  law----from  no  injury  to  his  personal 
safety.  He  was  equally  prepared  for  the 
prison  or  the  pistol.  In  a  few  words^  Wilkes 
was  the  perfection  of  an  English  political  dss^ 
turber. 

It  was,  however,  acknowledged  that  hia 
majesty^9i  conduct  through  this  trying  oocasittt 
was  not  only  manly  but  consistent  Party 
spiiit  was  at  its  height,  ai»l  raged  with  a  friry 
hitherto  unexampled  in  the  country.  Men  of 
talent  exerted  themselves  in  keeping  up  its 
i<H*ce,  and  spreading  its  influence  with  a  zeal 
for  which  the  historiaa  will  seek  in  vain  for 
aay  cause  of  praise. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intestine  broils,  his 
majesty  found  his  consolation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  on*n  rectitude,  and  in  the  bosom  of 
domestic  enjoyment*  where  the  partner  of  bis 
joys.and  cares  rendered  his  home  a  little  para* 
disc.  A  trifling  circumstance  at  this  tiase  gave 
rise  to  a  most  meritorious  institution,  whk^h 
was  established  solely  at  the  expense  and 
undw  the  immediate  patronage  of  her  majesty. 
One  evening  their  majesties  were  walkii^  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kew,  when  they  met  a  widow 
accompanied  by  three  fine  girls,  whose  dress 
bespoke  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  poverty,  but 
whose  manaers  ai^  genteel  behaviour  imsked 
them  as  hanng  belonged  to  the  genteeier 
daases  of  society*  Hisinaiesty  wasrenark^le 
for  ai&blnlity,^  and  in  his  walks,  when  any  of 
the  frmale  schoola  passed  him,  he  would  pat 
sMne  of  the  girla  ^on  ihe  httad»  aaying^  ''  Very 
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66e  girlB»  Vtfy  ftn  gitUt^    On  this  oeouion 
there  was  somethmg  in  the  appearance  of  Ae 
widow  aad  her  childrm  which  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  ms^estyy  and  after  some  inquiries 
he  learnt  that  she  was  tbe  widow  of  an  officer 
Ittlled  m  Qermany»    and  that  she  was  now 
abnoBt  left  destitute^  with  fbnr  children  to 
8«pport»  one  of  winch,  a  son,  she  had  left  at 
home  in  a  bad  state  of  health.    The  widow 
knew  not  to  whom  she  was  relaiiog  her  piteous 
atory,  b«t  tiidr  mi^estiea  inquired  her  name, 
and  tbe  innfc  and  regiment  of  her  late  husband, 
and  direeted  her  to  call  at  the  palace  on  the 
fidlowing  day  with  her  children,  and  to  send  up 
her  aune.    In  the  mean  time  his  majesty  made 
inquiry  ioA^  the  truth  <rf  the  widow^s  story,  and 
found  it  to  be  correct.    When  tiie  widow  called 
on  the  foikming  day,  ^he  was  thrown  into  a 
great .  degree   of  embarrassment,  when  she 
heard  that  it  was  the  king  and  queen  with 
whom  sbt'  had  been  oonyersing  the  preceding 
day.    She  Vas,  however,  admitted  into  their 
presence,  when  her  majesty  informed  her  that 
it  was  her  intesitioci  to  take  her  daughters 
under  her  immediedB  care.    This  circumstance 
gate  riae  to  her  majesty's  establishment  in 
Bedfovdflhire,  at  which  fifty  daughters  of  naval 
officers,  and  fifty  daughters  of  military  oiBcers 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  were  instructed  in 
every  genteel  aecompliskment ;  Ihey  were  all 
dressed  nmifennly,  and  were  retained  on  the 
establishBBent  until    they  were  eighteen,  or 
uatH  a  suitable  situation  could  be  found  them 
at  dieir  departure ;  a  atated  sum  of  money  was 
given  to  mdh,  to  enable  them  to  clothe  them- 
selves respeetaUy.     The   produce    of  tiieir 
labour    was    converted   into   ornaments   fcv 
window^nrtains,  chaim,  sofas,  and  bed*fiir- 
niture  for  Wiadaar^Sasde,   and  St  James's 
pidace.    This  waa  an  act  worthy  of  the  ixiyal 
niinds  tribo  fosmed  tt,^  and  truly  deserving  the 


imitation  ef  every  monaacb.whoia  subjects  diei 
in  his  deience» 

We  nniBt  here  insart  a  singular  ciicqmatance 
in  the  ecclesiastical  hikory  of  Hds  country/ 
which  took  place  about  this  time.  Peered, 
bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  Westminster^ 
being  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  finding  Um^ 
self  declining  in  heaMi  and  faculties,  wasidesir* 
Qus  to  resign  his  preferments  and  live  upon  his 
private  fortune.  For  this  purpose  he  applied 
to  lord  Bath  to  mention  his  wish  to  the  king, 
who  very  graciously  named  a  day  and*  hour, 
when  the  reverend  prelate  was  admitted  alone 
into  the  closet  Be  then  repeated  to  his  ma- 
jesty his  wi^  to  retire  from  pubHc  life,  and  to 
have  some  interval  between  the  fhtiguea  of  busi:- 
ness  and  etetmity,  and  b^ged  the  king  would 
consult  the  proper  persons  about  the  legality 
and  propriety  of  such  a  resignation.  His  ma- 
jesty, with  great  comlescension,  promised  the 
bishop  he  would  do  it,  and  in  about  two  months 
afterwards  he  informed  the  prelate  that  lord 
Mansfield  saw  no  objection,  and  that  although 
lord  Nordiington  at  first  entertained  some 
doubts,  yet,  on  more  mature  consideration,  he 
thought  the  request  might  be  complied  widi. 
This  singular  and  unprecedented  event  however 
was  prevented  taking  place,  not  firom  any  eccle^ 
siastical  causes  but  from  a  political  oxA ;  for  on 
lord  Bath  proposing  bishop  Newton  to  suc- 
ceed UMiop'  Pearce,  the  ministry  took  idarm 
at  his  interfepeoce  :  his  majesty  was  informed 
that  the  bishops  disliked  the  design,  and  the 
bidiop  bowed  submission.  On  this  occasion 
bis  nuijesty  «aid,  "  That  he  knew  many  who 
weite  willtagp  to  become  bishops,  but  he  knew 
only  one  who  was  willing^  to  he  un-biSfaoped/' 

On  the  resignation  of  lord  Bute,  it  was  im- 
mediately signified  to  al!  the  foreign  ministers 
that  his  majesty  had  placed  bis  government  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  GrepviHe,  lord  Halifax,  and. 
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lofd  Egremoat; ;  and  as  aoon  as  other  arrange- 
ments were  made,  his  majesty  closed  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament  on  the  19Ui  of  April.  It 
was  upon  the  speech  delivered  by  his  nmjesty 
at  the  close  of  this  session,  that  the  North 
BriUm  made  those  observations  which  drew 
down  upon  the  author  all  the  resentment  of 
goveTument.  The  particulars  of  this  interesting 
affair  are  too  well  known  to  require,  in  this 
place,  any  comment ;  but  when  the  memorable 
Letters  of  Junius  appeared,  in  the  address  to  the 
king,  originally  published  on  Uie  19th  of  De-r 
cember  1769,  are  these  words,  ''  The  destruc- 
tioQ  of  one  man,  has  been,  for  many  years,  the 
sole  object  of  your  government."  This  evi- 
dently refers  to  Wilkes,  and  in  justice  it  must 
be  avowed,  that  at  no  period  of  the  English 
history,  was  government  so  annoyed  by  the 
talent  of  literary  men,  as  in  the  year  1763-4. 
The  press  appeared  to  have  assumed  an  un- 
limited license,  all  control  over  it  was  lost,  and 
it  fulminate4  the  most  scurrilous  abuse,  not  only 
against  the  sovereign,  but  against  every  member 
of  his  government.  His  majesty  foresaw  the 
storm,  and  was  determined  to  set  his  iace 
against  any  violent  measures  of  a  party  nature, 
he  considered  it  more  prudent  to  let  the  storm 
vent  its  fury,  and  subside  in  peace,  than  by  any 
act  of  his  own  increase  the  tumult,  and  he  was 
known  actually  to  declare  that  he  would  not 
employ  any  persons  in  the  state,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  forming  themselves  into  combina- 
tions  by  dinner  parties.  At  the  time,  he  was 
much  commended  for  this  act,  but  as  the  vio- 
lence of  party  rage  increased,  he  was  prop<Hr- 
tionably  blamed,  and  accused  of  a  total  want  of 
national  spirit*  To  add  to  the  h^  degree 
of  unpopularity  in  which  his  majesty  stood  at 
this  time,  it  was  reported  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  v|pit  his  electoral  dominions  in  €rermany ; 
and  indeed  there  was  some  truth  in  the  report, 


for  anestimate  was  actually  ordered  to  be  made 
out  of  the  probable  expenses  whidtdie  journey 
would  incur  ;  but  the  intention  otf  the  part  of 
his  majesty  was  no  sooner  made  public,  then  it 
was  immediately  construed  to  be  tl^  effect  of 
mere  pusillanimity,  and  that  it  was  a  positive 
flight  from  his  kingdom  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  storm  which  was  then  supposed  ready  to 
burst  over  his  head.  They  were,  however, 
very  little  conversant  with  the  real  character 
of  our  late  monarch,  who  could  suppose,  that 
any  such  intention  on  his  part  arose  from  the 
effect  of  fear.  There  was  scarcely  a  dmracter 
to  be  found  in  the  English  dominions,  in  whose 
constitution  so  small  a  quantum  of  fear  was  in- 
termixed as  in  that  of  the  king.  He  may,  in 
some  re^pect!9,  be  said  not  to  have  known  what 
fear  is ;  and  it  is  not  a  very  improbaMe  supposi- 
tion, that  the  idea  of  his  journey  to  Hanover  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  his  determination  to 
shew  that  the  motive  ascribed  to  him  vris  wholly 
foreign  to  his  dilsposition. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  political  tumult 
his  noble  benevolence  often  found  ample  mate- 
rials on  which  to  exercise  itself.  We  have  to 
record  a  beautiful  specimen  of  it  on  the  occa- 
sion of  lady  Molesworth's  house  in  Upper 
Brook-street,  being  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  6th 
of  May ;  l^x  ladyship  with  two  of  her  daughters 
perishing  in  the  flames,  and  the  other  three,  all 
of  a  tender  age,  escaping  with  dreadful  bruises, 
and  fractured  limbs.  His  majesty  no  «ooner 
become  acquainted  with  the  circuqistance,  than 
)ie  sent  to  the  unhappy  survivors  a  handsome 
present,  and  not  only  ordered  a  house  to  be 
taken  for  them  at  his  own  expense,  but  con- 
tinued to  them  the  pension  settled  upon  their 
mother,  and  ev^i  made  an  addition  to  it 

Although  peace  was  established  with  the 
foreign  power,  yet  the  coijintry  was  agitated  ^y 
intestine  broils,  the  mind  of  his  majesty  be« 
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came  depressed,  and  no  exertion  was  wanting 
on  iJie  part  of  his  affectionate  consort  to  alleviate 
his  cares,  and  to  lighten  the  bnrthen  which  lay 
so  heavily  upon  htm.  It  was  on  this  account, 
that  she  often  formed  particular  plans,  whidi 
were  intended  to  surprise  his  majesty  by  their 
novelty  or  beauty,  and  the  birth-day  of  the 
king  on  the  4th  of  June,  1763^  presented  her 
with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  putting  her 
plans  in  execution.  The  wliole  was  managed 
vrith  secrecy,  and  accomplished  with  success. 

The  4th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  sovereign  was  publicly  celebrated  at  St. 
James's.  His  majesty  then  resided  at  Bucking- 
ham-house, but  the  queen  persuaded  him  not 
to  returp  to  it  but  to  remain  at  St.  James's  until 
the  6th.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  de- 
tain the  king  there  till  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
6th,  when  he  received  masks  on  their  way  to 
a  masked  ball,  so  that  he  did  not  return  to  the 
queen's  palace  until  ten  o'clock.  On  being  then 
led  to  the  window  of  the  queen's  breakfast-room, 
which  looks  into  the  grounds,  the  shutters  were 
thrown  back,  and  he  beheld^  magnificent  tem- 
ple and  bridge,  with  an  orchestra  in  front,  com- 
posed of  fifty  chosen  musicians.  He  saw  him- 
self represented  in  a  grand  transparency,  as 
giving  peace  to  the  world,  surrounded  by  all 
the  public  and  private  virtues  which  for  so  many 
years  distinguished  him,  whilst  the  vices  of  the 
day  were  trodden  beneath  his  feet.  The  dif- 
ferent structures,  tastefully  designed  and  orna- 
mented with  transparencies,  were  illuminated 
with  some  thousands  of  variegated  lamps. 
Struck  with  the  brilliant  sight,  his  majesty  at 
once  comprehended  the  gentle  feelings  that 

• 

created  this  magical  scene,,  which  not  only  com- 
memorated his  natal  day,  but  also  an  important 
event,  grateful  to  humanity,  the  peace  of  1763. 

This  spectacle  formed  part  of  a  fete,  to  which 
were  invited  all  the  royal  family  and  a  select 
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party  of  the  court.  The  rooms  were  thrown 
open,  and  a  magnificent  si^[>per  of  one  hundied 
covers  closed  the  entertainment.  .  This  formed 
one  of  the  gay  scenes  at  the  queen's  palace,  at 
which  social  pleasure  and  virtue  equally  pie- 
sided,  and  continued  to  preside  ^r  many 
a  year* 

Early  in  the  month  of  August,  1763,  a  cir- 
cumstance occured  which  not  only  threw  the 
ministry  into  disorder  and  perplexity,  but  in- 
flicted a  gr^at  degree  of  sorrow  on  the  mind  of 
his  majesty.  This  was  the  sudden  death  of 
lord  Egremont,  whose  abiUties  were  by  isur 
the  nK>st  distinguished  in  the  cabinet.  Lord 
Bute,,  either  ashamed  of  the  weakness  of  a 
ministry,  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  maker,  cur  desirous  of  doing  the  king 
a  personal  service^  by  giving  him  another  which 
would  be  more  popular,  or  perhaps  expecting 
to  redeem  his  own  lost  popularity  by  a  broad 
and  powerftil  coahtion  of  parties,  proposed  to 
unite  the  nation  by  callipg  in  its  greatest 
favorite.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  Sir  Harry 
Erskine  to  Alderman  Beckford,  soliciting  the 
alderman's  interest  with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  procure  an 
interview  between  his  lordship  and  that  gentie- 
man.  They  met  at  Mr.  Pitt's  house,  in  Jermyn- 
street.  Lord  Bute^  after  the  first  compliments, 
acknowledged  promptiy  that  the  present  minis- 
try could  not  go  on,  that  the  king  was  convinced 
of  it,  and  therefore  his  lordshig  requested  tiiat^ 
Mr.  Pitt,  would  with  the  same  promptness,  and 
at  full  length,  give  him  his  opinion  of  the  mea- 
sures and  characters  then  exhibited  in  the  pdi*- 
ticat  world.  After  niudh  reluctance,  Mr.  Pitt 
did  so  with  the  utmost  fireedom,  indeed,  though 
with  civility.  Lord  Bute  heard  him  with  great 
attention  and  patience,  entering  into  no  defence, 
but  at  last  said,  "  If  these  are  your  opinions, 
why  should  you  not  tell  them  to  the  kUig  him- 
self, who  will  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  you." 
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"  Hffir  «»  I*  my  lord,"*  answered  Mr.  Pitl;, 
''  pnaniQd  to  go  to  the  king,  who  am  not  of 
hia  council,  nor  in  hia  aervice,  and  have  no  pre* 
tenqe  to  ask  an  audience  ?  The  presumption 
would  be  too  great."  *^  But  supposing  his  ma^ 
jcsty,"  replied  his  lordship,  *' should  order  you' 
to  attend  him,  I  presume,  sir,  you  wouM  not 
refuse  it  ?"  Mr.  Pitt  replied,. "  The  king's  com- 
mand would^  make .  it  my  dyty,  and  I  should 
certainly  obey  it/'  On  the  following  day, 
>(Thursday,  August  26,)  Mr,  Pitt  receiv^  from 
the  king  a  note  unsealed,  requiring  him  to  at- 
tend his  majesty  on  Saturday  noon,  at  the 
queen's  palace  in  the  park.  To  ayoid  exciting 
in  his  brethren  of  the  opposition  the  slightest 
suspicion. of  dealing  clandestinely  with  the 
court,  lS,t.  Pitt  went  at  the  time  appointed 
through  the  Mall  in  his  gouty  chair,  the  boot  of 
which,  as  he  said  himself,*  made  it  as  well 
known  as  if  his  name  was  written  upon  it.  He 
was  immediately  cairried  into  the  closet,  re- 
ceived very  graciously,  and  his  majesty  began 
in  like  manner  as  his  quondamfavorite  had  done, 
by  ordering  him  to  tell  him  his  opinion  of  things 
and  persons  at  large,  and  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom, and  in  substance  made  the  same  confes- 
sion that  his  ministers  could  not.  go  on.  The 
audience  lasted  three  hours,  and-Mr.  Pitt  went 
through  the  whole  upon  both  heads  more  fally 
than  he  had  done  to  lord  Bute,  but  with  great 
complaisance  and  douceur  to  the  king.  His 
majesty  heard  hidl  with  great ,  patience  and  at- 
tention, and  he  appeared  by  his  manner  and 
many  of  his  expressions'  to  be  convinced.  The 
topics  of  Mr.  Pint's  animadversions  were  chiefly 
the  infinities  of  the  peace,-~the  things  neces- 
sary and  hitherto  neglected  to  improve  and  pre- 
vent it — ^the  present  state  of  the  nation  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  the  great  interest 
which  his  majesty  would  derive  in  restoring  the 
great  whig  familks  which  had  been  driven  from 


his.nu^ly 's  couQiGail  and  searvice.  Mr.  Pitt  now 
repeated  many  names,  upon  whieb  the  king  told 
him  tl^ere  wan  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  he  wuih« 
ed  he  would  write,  them  down.  Mr.  Pitt  hum- 
bly excused  himself,  saying,  that  wojuld  be  too 
much  for  him  to  take  upon  himself  and  he  might 
upon  his  memory,  omit  some  material*  persons, 
which  might  be  subject  to  imputation.  The 
king  seemed  pleased  with  his  promptness,  and 
bade  him  proceed,  but  evei^  now  and  then  his 
m^esty  said,  ''  My  hc/iumr.  tmut  be  conttdUi.^' 
This  Qonference,  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and 
his  majesty  ordered  Mr.  Pitt  to  attend  him  again 
on  the  following  Monday^  Mr.  Pitt  was  punc- 
tual to  his  apointment,  and  the  king  received 
him  most  graciously.  His  majesty  began  the' 
conference,  which  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  by 
declaring  that  he  had  considered  of  what  had 
been  said,  and  talked  still  more  strongly  of  his 
honour.  The  king  then  mentioned  lord  Nor- 
thumberland for  the  treasury,  still  proceeding 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  change.  To  this  Mr. 
Pitt  hesitated  an  objecti<m,  that  certainly  Lord 
Northumberland  might  be  contudered,  but  that 
he  should  not  have  thought  of  him  for  the  trea* 
sury.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  '*  Suppose  your  majesty 
should  think  fit  to  give  his  lordship  the  Pay- 
master's place.'"  The  king  replied,  **  But,  Mr. 
Pitt,  I  had  designed  that  for  poor  G.  Grenville, 
he  is  your  dear  {'elation,  and  you  once  loved 
him.''  To  this  the  only  ansiver  made  was  a  low 
bow.  *'  But  thea/'  continued  his  majesty,  '^  why 
should  not  lord  Temple  have  the  treasury  ?  you 
could  go  on  then  very  well.*'  Mr.  Pitt  replied, 
'*  Sir,  the  person  whom  you  sh^U  think  fit  to 
honour  with  the  chief  conduct  of  your  affairs 
cannot  possibly  go  on  without  a  treasury  con- 
nected with  him.  But  that  alone  will  dp  no- 
thing. It  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the 
great  families,  who  have  supported  the  revolu- 
tion government,  and  other  great  persons  of 
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wliOBe  abflfties  and  integrity  the  pablic  has  had 
ezpeiience^  and  who  have  weight  and  credit  in 
the  nation.  I  should  only  deceive  your  majesty, 
tf  I  should  leave  you  in  an  opinion,  that  I  could  go 
on,  and  your  majesty  make  a  solid  administra- 
tion on  any  other  foot.*'  «  Well,  Mr.  Pitt,"  said 
his  majesty,  ^^  I  see  this  wont  do,  my  honour  is 
concerned,  and  I  must  support  it/^'  When  Mr. 
Pitt  gave  in  the  names  of 'those  with  whom  he 
wished  to  form  an  administration,  his  majesty 
was  so  struck  with  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
proposal,  that  he  made  the  following  memora- 
ble  reply,  and  which  bespeaks  the  real  charac- 
ter of  a  patriot  king.  '*  Sir,*'  said  his  majesty, 
'*'  I  believe,  from  my  feelings  as  a  man,  I  have 
ofiered  as  great  sacrifices  as. ever  monarch  sub- 
mitted to,  merely  for  the  good  of  my  people, 
whose;  minds  have  beeft  poisoned  by  ambitious 
and  designing  mem,  but  you  want  to  reduce  me 
to  Buch  a  situation,  'by  disavowing  my  own  act, 
and  what  my  heart  approves,  and  by  giving  up 
my  friends  to  a  vain  and  factious  resentment, 
that  I  should  be  unworthy  of  ever  having  another 
friend,  and  you  yoivself  must  first  despise,  and 
then  distrust  me.  No,  sir,  my  honour  is  urevoca" 
bly  engaged.'* 

Two  days  after,  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Temple 
waited  at  St.  James's  to  pay  their  respects  to 
his  majesty.  They  were  graciously  received. 
His  msyesty  said  to  the  former  in  the  mildest 
manner,  that  he  hoped  he  had  not  suffered  by 
standing  so  long  on  Mondayl  Upon  this  oc- 
casion Mr.  Pitt  observed  to  his  friends-^His 
majesty  is  the  greatest  courtier  in  his  court. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  no  monarch  ever  sat  upon 
the  throne,  who  Was  more  attentive  to  Ab 
morals  of  his  court  and  of  his  household,  than 
George  III.  At  a  very  early  period  pf  his 
reign,  he  exhibited  that  strofig  abhorrence  of 

gaming,    which  he  preserved  during  the  whole  I  by  the  definitive  treaty,  and  my  ezpecUtions  have  been 


tenor  of  his  life.    It  had  long  been  a  custom  at 

■r 

the  English  court,  as*  well  as  every  other  court 
in  Europe,  to  celebrate  twelfth-day  with  religi- 
ous ceremonials  in  the  nioming,  and  cheerful 
amusements  in  the  evening.  These  his  majesty 
never  attempted  to  restrain,  but  when  he  found 
that  the  game  of  hazard  was  indiscriminately 
played  throughout  the  palace,  and  that  many 
thousands  were  lost  under  the  appearance  of 
the  royal  sanction,  he  was  determined  to  correct 
the  abuse.    He  first  restricted  the  number  of 

N 

tables,  then  limited  the  hours  of  play,  and  lastly 
banished  hazard  altogether  from  his  palaces^ 
After  this  interdiction,  which  excited  much  dis- 
content in  the  household,cards  were  substituted, 
but  when  his  majesty  found  that  the  evil  had  only 
changed  its  name  and  appearance,  and  that  deep 
.play  was  still  carried  on  at  St.  James's,  an 
order  was  issued  that  no  kind  of  .gaming  what- 
ever should  be  permitted  under  the  penalty  of 
the  person  ofiTending  forfeiting  his  situation. 

On  the  L9th  of  April  his  majesty  went  in 
state  to  the  house  of  peeirs,  and  in  the  follow* 
i^g  most  gracious  speech  closed  the  session  of 
parliament. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  cannot  put  an  end  to  this  session  of  pariiamen^ 
without  expressing  .my  thanks  for  the  signal  zeal  and 
despatch  which  you  have  manifested  in  your  proceedings, 
and  which  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  continue  it 
any  longer. 

I  informed  you  at  your  first  meeting,  that  preliminary 
articles  were  signed  by  my  minister,  and  those  of  France 
and  Spain ;  I  ordered  them  to  be  laid  before  you,  and 
the  satisfaction  which  I  felt  at  the  approaching  re-esta- 
blishment of  peace,  upon  conditions  so  honourable  to 
the  crown,  and  so  beneficial  to  my  people,  was  highly 
encreased  by  my  receiving  from  both  houses  of  parlia* 
ment  the  strongest,  and  most  grateful  expressions  of  their 
entire  approbation.  These  articles  have  been  established, 
and  even  rendered  still  more  advantageous  to  my  subjects 
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fully  «Mwer«d  by  the  happy  effects,  which  the  several 
allies  of  my^crown  have  derived  from  this  salutary  mea- 
sure. The  powers  at  war  with  ray  good  brotiier  the 
king  of  Prussia,  have  been  induced  to  agree  to  such 
terms  of  accommodation,  as  that  great  priqce  has  ap- 
proved, and  the  success  which  has  attended  my  nego- 
ciatioDy  has  necessarily  and  immediately  diffused  the 
blessings  of  peace  through  every  part  of  Europe. 

I  acquainted  you  with  my  firm  resolution  to  form  my 
government  on  a  plan  of  strict  economy.  The  reductions 
necessary  for  this  purpose  shall  be  compleated  with  all 
possible  expedition  :  and  although  the  army  maintained 
in  these  kingdoms  will  be  inferior  in  number  to  that 
usually  kept  up  in  former  times  of  peace,  yet  I  trust  that 
the  force  proposed,  with  the  establishment  of  the  naUonal 
militia  (whose  services  I  have  experienced,  and  cannot 
to<y  much  commend)  will  "prove  a  sufficient  security  for 
the  future. 

.Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  have  seen  with  the  highest  concern,  thfe  great  antici- 
pations of  the  revenue,  and  the  heavy  debts  unprovided 
for,  during  the  late  war,  which  have  reduced  you  to  the 
unhappy  necessity  of  imposing  further  burthens  upon 
my  people.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  my  earnest 
wish  to  contribute  by  every  means  to  their  relief.  The 
utmost  frugality  shall  be  observed  in  the  disposition  of 
the  supplies  which  you  have  granted ;  and  when  the 
accounts  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of-such  prizes 
as  are  vested  in  the  crown  shall  be  closed,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  direct  that  the  produce  shall  be  applied  to  the 
public  service. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
The  extension  of  the  commerce  of  my  subjects ;  the 
improvement  of  the  adirantages  we  have  obtained ;  and 
the  increase  of  die  public  revenue,  are  the  proper  works 
of  peace.  To  these  important  and  necessary  objects 
my  attention  shall  be  directed.  I  depend  upon  your 
constant  care  to  promote  in  your  several  counties,  that 
spirit  of  concord,  and  that  obedience  to  law  which  is 
essential  to  good  order,  and  to  the  happmess  of  my 
faithAil  subjects.  It  is  your  part  to  discourKge  every 
attempt  of  a  contrary  tendency  :  it  shall  be  mine,  firmly 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  my  crpwn,  and  to  pr(>tect  the 
rights  of  my  people. 

The  month  of  August  was  again  auspicious 


to  their  majesties  by  the  birth  of  another  prince, 
her  majesty  being  safely  delivered  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  and  several 
lords  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy- 
council  ;  and  on  the  14th  of  September  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon^  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  his  brother,  (duke  of  York,)  were  brought 
from  "the  Queen's  Palace  in  the  Petrk,  to  St* 
James's  Palace.  At  a  quarter  after  seven-  in  the 
evening  the  -procession,  which  preceded  the 
baptism  of  the  young  prince  commenced,  the 
order  of  which  was  as  follows : 

Lady  Augusta  led  by  prince  William,  prin- 
cess Louisa  led  by  prince  Henry,  princess 
Matilda  led  by  prince  Frederick,  and  princess 
Amelia  led  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland ;  then 
followed*  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  ^c, 
who  all  went  to  the  great  council-chamber, 
where  a  very  rich  and  grand  canopy  and  bed 
were  prepared.  The  ceremohy  of  baptism  was 
performed  by  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  christened  hift  royal  highness  by 
the  name  of  Frederick.  / 

The  sponsors  were  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
(by  his  proxy  the  lord  Huntingdon),  the  duke 
of  SaxcrGotha  (by  his  proxy  the  lord  chamber- 
lain), and  the  princess  Ameli^  in  person. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  company, 
which  was  extremely  brilliant,  went  into  the 
queen's  apartments,  and  were  entertsdned  with 
caudle  and  cake«  It  was  observed  that  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  was  placed 
all  the  while  at  her  majesty's  right  hand. 

The  coverlid,  vallens,  and  curtains,  of  the 
magnificent  state-bed  set  up  for  the  queen  to  sit 
on,  were  of  the  richest  crimson  velvet,  adorned 
with  gold  fringes,  and  lined  throughout  with 
white  satin;  the  counterpane  was  made  of 
lace  of  inimitable  workmanship,  and  alone  cost 
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3,780/.  It  was  presented  to  her  majesty  by  a 
countrywoman  of  our  own,  as  a  specimen  of 
our  English  taste,  in  ordinal  design,  and  a  ne^ 
species  of  painting  brought  by  her  to  a  degree 
of  perfectioh;  it  met  with  a  most  gracious 
reception  from  their  majesties,  and  Ae  highest 
approbation  of  the  queen,  who  ordered  it  im- 
mediately to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  in  honour  of  the  English 
taste  ;  she  took  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out 
its  peculiar  excellencies,  how  for  it  exceeded 
all  other  paintings  in  lustre  and  brilliancy  of 
.bolouring;  and  in  expressing  how  much  she 
was  charmed  with  it,  and  obliged  by  having  an 
opportunity  given  her,  on  so  tender  an  occasion, 
of  shewing  her  partiality  to  the  English ;  in 
which  her  majesty  manifested  her  sincerity,  by 
etoiestly  addressing  herself  to  a  foreign  minis* 
ter  who  stood  near  her,  and  saying,  ''  Regard 
me.  Sir ;  they  can  shew  us  nothing  like  this  in 
France.** 

A  particular  circumstance  of  a  private  nature 
now  took  place  which  gave  great  umbrage  to 
his  ms^esty ;  this  was  the  gift  of  the  library  of 
his  late  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
lord  Bute.  Whatever  might  have  been  his 
majesty's  predilection  for  lord  Bute,  and  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  denied  thai  his  lordship 
seized  every  opportunity  of  profiting  by  it,  not 
only  on  his  own  account,  but  on  that  of  his  im- 
mediate connexions ;  yet,  his  majesty  always 
entertained  a  particular  regard  for  those  objects 
which  had  been  the  property  of  his  father,  and 
over  some  of  whi(di  his  mother  did  not  possess 
any  testamentary  right.  The  libra|^  was  in- 
cluded in  those  things,  and  it  was  therefore 
with  great  surprize  that  his  majesty. heard  that 
k  had  been  disposed  of  as  a  gift,  widiout  even 
his  sanction  being  asked ;  but  die  circumstance 
came  to  his  knowledge  too  late,  the  Kbirary 
had  been  all  removed,  and  it  was  discovered 
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by  the  king  himsdf,  during  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  his  mother.  Lord  Bute  was  informed 
of  the  displeasure  which  .  his  majesty  had 
expressed  on  the  loss  of  the  library,  and 
requested  immediate  permission  to  restore  it. 
''  No,"  said  his  majesty  nobly^  **  that  would  be 
committing  my  mother — the  act  is  done,  and  I 
will  not  be  the  first  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  she  has  done  wrong." 

A  short  time  afterwards  lord  Bute  purchased 
the  fine  estate  of  Luton  in  Bedfordshire,  for 
which  he  gave  90,000/. :  on  this  coming  to  his 
majesty's  ears,  he  most  significantly  said  to  his 
lordship,  *^  Take  care,  my  lord,  that  the  people 
do  not  say  you  got  your  riches  from  the  same 
quarter  as  you  got  your  books." 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1763,  his  majesty 
came  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  being  in  his 
royal  robes  seated  on  the  throne  with  the  usual 
solemnity,  was  pleased  to  make  the  following 
most  gracious  speech : 

My  lords  and  gentlemen^ 

The  re-esteUishment  of  the  public  tranquillity,  upon 
terms  of  honour  and  advantage  to  my  kingdoms,  was 
the  6rst  ^reat  object  of  my  reign  :  that  salutary  measure 
has  received  the  approbation  of  my  parliament,  and  has 
since  been  happily  completed,  and  carried  into  execution, 
by  the  definitive  treaty.  It  has  been,  and  shall  be,  my 
endenvour  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  peace,  by  a 
giithful  and  steady  adherence  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  was  conduded ;  and  I  hfive  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint 
you,  that  the  several  powers  of  Europe,  who  were  en- 
gaged against  us  in  the  late  warj^  have  given  me  the  8,trong- 
eat  assurances  of  the  same  good  disposition.  Our  prin- 
cipal care  ought  i»ow  to  be  employed  to  improve  the  valu- 
able acquisitions  which  we  have  made^  «ad  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace  in  such  a  manner,  v  may  most  effectually 
con^biite  to  extend  the  commerce,  and  to  augment  the 
happineas  of  my  kingdonu.  • 

For  these  great  purposes  I  have  cdled  you  together. 
It  wiU  ever  be  my  esmest  wiA  wwl  endeavour  to  denaon* 
strate  to  my  people,  by  my" action?,  the  lov#  which  Lbear 
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liiem ;  and,  I  doubt  not  of  receiving  from  them  the  grate- 
ful .  ud  just  returns  of  duty  and  affection. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons, 

I  \nll  order  the  proper  estimates  for  the  service  of  the 
year  to  be  laid  before  you.  The  heavy  debts  contracted 
in 'the  course  of  the  late  war,  for  many  of  which  no  pro- 
vision is  yet  made,  call  for  your  utmost  attention  and  the 
strictest  frugality.  1  must  however  earnestly  recommend 
to  you  the  support  of  my  fleet,  to  which  our  past  suc- 
cesses have  been  so  much  owing^  and  upon  which  the 
future  welfare  and  importance  of  Great  Britain  do  most 
essentially  depend.  To  ease  my  people  of  some  part  of 
these  burthens,  1  hare  directed,  as  I  promised  at  the  end 
ofllie  Jast  session  of  parli^mad,  that  the  momy  arising 
from  (lie  sale  of  prizes  vested  in  the  qrown,  should  be  ap^ 
plied  to  the  public  servici.  It  is  my  intention*  to  reserve 
fur  the  same  use,  whatever  sums  shall  be  produced  by 
the  sale  of  any  of  the  lands  belonging  to  me  in  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  which  were  ceded  to  us  by  the 
late  treaty. 

The  improvement  of  the  public  revenue,  by  such  re- 
gulations as  shall  be  judged  most  expedient  for  that  pur- 
pose, deserves  your  serious  consideration.  This  will  be 
the  surest  means  of  reducing  the  national^  debt,  and  of 
relieving  my  subjects  from  tliose  burthens,  which  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  late  war  have*  brought  upon  them ;  and  will 
at  the  same  time,  establish  the  public  credit  upon  the 
most  solid^foundadon. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen. 

As  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  my'people  are  the  sole 
objects  of  my  care,  I  have  only  to  desire,  that  you  will 
pursue  such  measures  as  are  conducive  to  those  ends, 
with  dispatch  and*  unanimity.  •  Domestic  union  will  be 
essentially  necessary  to  remedy  those  evils  which  are  the 
consequences  of  war,  to  enable  us  to  reap  the  most  per- 
manent advantages  from  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
and  to  discourage  that  licentious  spirit,  which  is  repug- 
nant to  the  trut  principles  of  liberty,  and  of  this  happy 
constitution.  In  this  opinion,  I  trust  that  my  subjects 
will  be  confirmed  by  your  example ;  and  that  they  will  be 
taught  by  your  proceedmgs^  to  unite  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  support  such  measures,  as  niay  equally  tend 
to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  my  crown,  and  to  their  own 
security  and  happiness. 


We  Iiave  been  particular  in  giving  this  speech, 
as  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  the 
sovereign,  in  making  such  personal  sacrifices 
for  the  good  of  his  people.  Had  the  example 
been  followed  at  other  periods  of  his  reign,  the 
country  wbuld  not  have  rung  tvith  the  com- 
plaints of  the  mal-appropriation  of  the  droits  of 
the  admiralty.  His  majesty  generously  declares 
that  the  mc^ney  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  prists 
vested  in  the  crown  should  be  applied  to  the  public 
service.  This  is  the  act  of  a  patriot  king,  and 
it  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  noble  instance 
of  a  sacrifice  of  personal  interest  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  good. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1764,  the  prince  of 
Brunswick  came  to  England  to  espouse  the 
king's  sfcter,  the  princess  Augusta,  and  on 
Monday,  the  16th,  in  the  evening,  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  great  council- 
chamber  by  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury. 

After  the  ceremony,  of  the  nuptials,  their 
serene  and  royal  highnesses  remained  at  St. 
James's  till  nine,  and  then  repaired  to  Leicester- 
House,  where  a  grand  supper  was  prepared ; 
at  which  were  present  their  majesties,  the 
princess  dowager,  princes  William  and  Henry, 
and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  Their  majes- 
ties  went  away  at  twelve.  'i 

Qn  this  occasion^  his  majesty  presented  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  Augusta  with  a 
diamond  necklace,  worth  30^000/. ;  her  majesty 
with  a  gold  watch,  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
set  with  jewels;  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales 
with  a  diamond  stomacher  of  immense  value ; 
the  princess  Amelia  with  a  casket  of  jewels,  to 
the  amount  of  8,000/.;  and  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland  with  a  set  of  jewels  for  her  hair,  worth 
20,000/. 

It  was  however,  unfortunate  for  this  prince, 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  complimentary  mes- 
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sage  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and, 
after  this  circumstance  was  made  known,  he 
did  not  experience  the  most  cordial  reception 
at  the  British  court ;  indeed,  it  was  in  fact 
broadly  hinted  to  him,  that  a  vessel  was  in  rea- 
diness to  convey  him  to  the  continent 

On  the  birth-day  qf  the  king  in  June,  1764, 
his  majesty  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  pre- 
sent from  the  queen,  equally  flattering  to  pa- 
rental and  conjugal  love,  consisting  of  a  ring 
splendidly  ornamented  with  brilliants  and  con- 
taining an  emerald,  in  which  were  the  portraits 
of  their.children.  This  was  the. more. honour- 
able  to  her  majesty,  as  she  gave  the  preference 
to  English  artists  in  the  execution  of  this  testi- 
mony of  affectionate  respect  to  her  husband' 
and  sovereign. 

We  will  not  enter  into  any  diffuse  disquisi- 
tion of  the  great  political  question,  which  at  this 
time  began  to  bie  agitated  of  the  right  of  the 
mother  country  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
colonial  taxation ;  but  no  doubt  whatever  exists 
that  it  was  a  measure  which  seriously  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  king,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne;  and,  in  the  year  1764,  im- 
mediately following  the  termination  of  the  seven 
years*  war,  when  the  treasury  was  nearly  ex- 
haufeted,  and  the  most  rigid  economy  was  neces- 
sary in  every  department  of  the,  state,  his 
majesty  mentioned  it  to  his  prime  minister  as 
a  grand  resource  for  the  relief  of  the  embarrass- 
ments at  home,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  for 
the  winding  up  of  the  expenses  of  a  war,  which, 
in  some  respects,  had  a  reference  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  American  colonies,  by  repressing 
the  intrusions  of  the  Trench  Canadians. 

The  prime  minister,  Grenville,  was  startled 
at  hearing  this  proposition  from  the  king,  though 
not  from  its  novelty ;  for  the  idea  of  American 
taxation  was  by  no  means  a  new  one :  for 
when  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1733,  failed  in 


his  scheme  of  introducing  the  excise,  one  of 
the  American  governors  proposed  to  him  a  tax 
upon  that  country;  to  which  Walpole  answered, 
*'  You  see  I  have  old  England  already  set  against 
me ;  do  you  think  that  I  now  wish  to  have  new 
England  set  against  me  also/'  The  king,  how- 
ever, listened  with  gre^t  patience  to  the  ob- 
jection of  his  minister^  but  still  he  was  not 
convinced.  In  a  short  [time,  he  introduced  the 
subject  a  second  time  to  Mr.  Grenville,  who 
still  urged  his  objections ;  on  which  his  majesty 
plainly  told,  him,  that,  if  he  was  disinclined  or 
afraid  to  make  the  attempt,  others  would  be 
found  with  sufficient  resolution  to  carry  it 
through.  The  minister  had  now  no  alternative^ 
but  to  resign  or  to  make  the  experiment.  He 
adopted  the  latter. '  The  American  staofip-act 
was  passed;  and  the  consequences  are  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  be  here  enlarged 
upon.  Impartiality,  however,  obliges  us  to 
avow,  that  the  system  of  colonial  taxation  was 
recommended  by  his  late  majesty ;  it  was  car^ 
ried  into  effect  against  the  advice  of  his  then 
ministers,  and  it  ultimately  led  to  the  loss  of 
the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown. 

"  The  spirit  of  discovery,"  says  a  cotem- 
porary  writer,  "  which  had  long  animated  the 
European  nations,  having,,  after  its  arduous 
and  successful  exertions  during  the  fifteenth 
and .  sixteenth  centuries,  gradually  subsided, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  lain  dormant, 
began  to  revive  in  Ghreat  Britain  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  when  two  voyages  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage  took  place, 
under  Middleton  and  Smith.  But  it  was  re- 
served  for  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  to .  see  it 
recover  all  its  former  activity  under  his  cherisk- 
ing  influence  and  munificent  encouragement." 

Having  now  happily  closed  the  destructive 
operations  of  war,  his  majesty '  directed  his 
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thoughts  to  enterprises  nicMte  humane,  but  not 
less  brilliant,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the 
season  of  returning  peace. '  *'  While  every  liberal 
act  and  useful  study,"  says  the  learned  editor  of 
Cook's  third  ydyage,  **  flourished  under  his  pa- 
tronage at  home,  his  superintending  care  was 
extended  to  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  re* 
quired  distant  examination  and  inquiry;  and 
his  ships,  aftef  bringing  back  victory  and  con- 
quest from  every  quarter  of  the  known  world, 
were  now  to  be  employed  in  opening  friendly 
communications  with  distant  regions  which  had 
been  hitherto  unexplored . " 
-  In  consequence  of  this  determination,  com- 
modore Byron  departed  in  1764,  followed  by 
captain  Wallis,  and  successively  by  the  immor- 
tal Cook,  so  that  actually  in  little  more  than 
deven  years,  at  the  close  of  Cook's  first  toyage, 
discoveries  were  made  far  greater  than  those  of 
all  the  navigators  in  the Vorld  collectively,  since 
the  expedition  of  Columbus,  and  the  first  dis- 
covery of  America.  These  voyages  were  liberally 
conducted,  and  as  liberally  given  to  the  world 
at  large. 

In  the  autumn  of  1764,  their  majesties  had 

an  opportunity  of  testifying  their  benevolence 

towards  a  number  of  forlorn  Germans  who  were 

hrown  upon  the  humanity  of  the  British  nation, 

)y  an  unprincipled  adventurer,  who  had  specu- 

ated  deeply  in  American  lands,  and  who  had 

nvolved  a  considerable  number  in  the  vortex  of 

ais  own  ruin. 

These  Germans  were  natives  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  Bavaria,  and  the  territory  of  Wurtz- 
burg,  in  number  about  six  hundred,  and  had 
been  induced,  under  the  most  tempting  offers 
and  fallacious  promises,  to  embark  at  one  of 
the  German  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
veyed to  an  island  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in 
North  America,  and  thence  to  be  forwarded  to 


employer.  The  vessel,  however,  instead  of 
making  direct  for  her  destination,  put  into  the 
river,  and  the  whole  band  of  Germans  were 
sent  on  shore,  with  the  exception  of  about  two 
hundred,  whose  passage  had  not  been  pre- 
viously paid,  in  the  most  destitute  condition, 
and  subject  to  the  most  severe  privations. 

Of  those  sent  on  shore,  and  who  for  some 
nights  slept  in  the  fields  around  Limehouse,  the 
sufferings  were  extreme ;  mothers  bringing  forth 
in  all  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  expiring 
from  the  want  of  common  necessaries.  An  ac- 
count of  the  dreadful  state  of  these  poor  crea* 
tures  was  first  made  known  to  the  public  by  a 
German  pastor,  through  the  medium  of^the 
daily  papers,  and  the  fact  no  sooner  reached 
his  majesty,  than  he  instantiy  sent  orders  to  the 
Tower  for  tents  to  be  furnished,  and  he  paid 
the  passage  money  of  those  detained  on  board, 
directing  also,  that  an  immediate  supply  of 
provisions  should  be  found  to  them,  until  a 
subscription  should  be  ctmpleted,  which  the 
queen  had  begun  amongst  the  nobility  and 
gentry  round  the  court,  and  to  which  the  king 
subscribed  3002.,  a  similar  sum  being  also  paid 
by  her  majesty. 

As  the  unhappy  people  had  no  wish  to  return 
home,  an  asylum  was  offered  them  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  of  which  they  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  \diither  they  were  sent  by  the 
king's  directions,  and  not  only  supplied  with 
all  necessary  comforts  during  the  passage,  but 
also  the  requisite  preparations  were  made  for 
their  immediate  estaUishment  on  their  arrival, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  them- 
selves. 

It  is,  however,  highly  to  be  deplored  that  it 
is  the  employment  of  certain  depraved  and 
prejudiced  persons  to  attach  a  false  construc- 
tion to  an  action,  and  to  rob  it  of  every  particle 


the  lands  which  bad  been  purchased  by  their  •  of  merit  which  belongs  to  it.    The  relief  was 
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no  sooner  granted  to  the  Germans^  than  it  was 
immediately  construed  into  a  neglect  of  native 
indigence ;  and^  the  very  circumstance  which 
ought  to  have  exalted  their  majestieB  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  was  by  the  hirelings  of  a 
certain  party  converted  into  an  engine  of  accu- 
sation against  them.  The  ears  of  their  majesties 
were  now  assailed  with  reports  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  lower  classes  of  the  English 
people ;  their  sufferings  were  represented  to  b^ 
even  greater  than  those  of  the  Crermans,  and 
every  insidious  attempt  was  made  to  prove 
that  the  subscription  for  the  Germans  was 
merely  set  on  foot  on  account  of  their  being 
countrymen  of  her  majesty ;  but,  that  when  a 
representation  was  made  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  English,  a  deaf  and  callous  ear  was  turned 
to  it.  Such  was  the  reward  which  their  ma> 
jesties  obtained  for  a  distmguished  act  of  bene- 
volence. 

The  1st  of  January  being  new-year*s  day, 
their  majesties  and  the  royal  family  attended 
the  Chapel  Royal  at  St  James's,  when  the  fol- 
lowing Ode  by  G.  W.  Whitehead,  the  poet 
laureat,  was  performed  befdre  them : 

Sacred  to  thee, 
O  Commerce,  daughter  of  sweet  liberty, 

Shall  flow  the  amiual  strain  !-— 
Beneath  a  monarch's  fostering  care 
Thy  sails  unnumber'd  swell  in  air, 

And  darken  half  the  main. 
From  every  cliff  of  Britain's  coasts 
We  see  them  toil,  thy  daring  hosts 

Who  bid  our  wealth  increase , 
Who  spread  our  martial  glory  far, — 
The  sons  of  fortitude  in  war, 
Of  industry  in  peace. 

On  woven  wings, 
To  where,  in  orient  clime,  the  grey  dawn  springs, 
To  where  soft  evening's  ray 
Sheds  its  lasi  blush,  their  course  they  steer, 
Meet,  or  o'erlake,  the  circling  year. 
Led  by  the  lord  of  day. 
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MThate'er  the  frozea  poles  provide,     **  ' 
Whate'er  the  torrid  regions  hide 
From  Sinus'  fiercer  flames. 
Of  herb,  or  root,  or  gem,  or  ore, 
They  grasp  them  all,  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  waft  them  all  to  Thames. 

When  Spain's  proud  pendants  wav^d  in  western  skies,  ' 

When  Oama's  fleet  on  Indian  billows  hung. 
In  either  sea  did  Ocean's  genius  rise, 
And  the  same  truths  in  the  same  numbers  sung. 
*^  Daring  mortals,  whither  tend 
These  vain  pursuits  ?  forbear,  forbear ! 
These  sacred  waves  no  keel  shall  rend, 
No^streamers  float  on  this  sequester'd  air ! 
— ^Yes,  yes,  proceed,  and  conquer  too :      , 
Success  be  yours :  But,  mortak,  know, 

Know,  ye  rash  adventurous  bands, 
To  crush  your  high4>Iown  pride. 
Not  for  yourselves,  or  native  lands, 
You  brave  the  seasons,  and  you  stem  the  tide. 
Nor  Betis',  nor  Iberus'  stream. 
Nor  Tagus  with  his  golden  gleam, 
Shall  insolently  call  their  own 
The  dear-bought  treasures  of  these  worlds  unknown. 
A  chosen  race  to  freedom  dear. 
Untaught  to  injure,  as  to  fear. 
By  me  conducted,  shall  exert  their  claims, 
Shall  glut  my  great  revenge,  and  roll  them  all  to  Thames. 

The  6th  being  twelfth-day,  it  was  observed 
as  a  high  festival,  and  his  majesty  after  divine 
service  made  the  customary  offering  of  gold, 
frank  incense,  and  myrrh. 

On  the  10th,  his  majesty  went  to  the  house 
of  peers,  and  opened  the  sessions  with  the  fol- 
lowing most  gracious  speech : 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  situation  of  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has 
enabled  me  to  allow  you  that  recess,  which  has  been 
usual  in  times  of  public  traoquiUity. 

I  have  now  the  satisfaction  toinform  you,  that  I  have 
agreed  with  my  good  brother  the  king  of  Denmark,  to 
cemeut  the  union  which  has  long  subsisted  between  the 
two  crowns,  by  the  marriage  of  the  prince  royal  of 
Denmark  with  ntf  sister  the  princess  Caroline  Matilda, 
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which  18  to  be  sol/unnized  at  toon  as  their  respective  age's 
will  permit. 

I  observe  with  pleasure,  that  the  events  which  have 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  give  us  reason  to 
hope  for  the  duration  of  that  peace  which  has  Ibeen  so 
happily  established,  and  which  it  is  my  resolution  strictly 
to  maintam*  The  courts  of  France  and  Spain  have 
given  me  fresh  assurances  of  their  good  dispositions. 
The  future  quiet  of  the  jampire  has  been  coi^rmed  by 
the  unanimous  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity ;  and  the  peaceable  election  of  the  king  of  Poland 
has  prevented  those  fatal  consequences,  which,  upon 
similar  Occasions,  have  so  frequently  been  destructive  to 
the  repose  of  Europe.  I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  meet 
my  parliament  at  a  time  when  no  foreign  disturbances 
interrupt  their  consultations  for  the  internal  good  order' 
and  prosperity  pf  my  kingdoms. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  > 

I  shall  ask  of  you,  for  the  current  service  of  the  year, 
no  other  supplies  than  such  as  are  necessary  for  those 
establishments  which  have  already  met  with  your  appro- 
bation ;  and  I  will  order  the  proper  estimates  for  this 
purpose  to  be  laid  before  you. 

I  must,  however,  earnestly  recommend  to  you  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  attention  which  you  have  hitherto  shewn 
for  the  improvement  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  dimi- 
nution ojf  the  national  debt.  For  these  desirable  and 
necessary  ends,  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  pursue  every 
proper  measure  which  the  state  of  my  dominions,  and  the . 
circumstances  of  the  times  may  require. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  ^ 

The  experience  which  I  have  had  of  your  former  con- 
duct makes  me  te\j  on  your  wisdom  and  firmness,  in 
promoting  that  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  respect  to  the 
legislative  authority  of  this  kingdom,  which  is  essentially 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  whole ;  and,  in  establishing 
such  regulations  as  may  best  connect  and  strengthen 
every  part  of  my  dominions,  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
support. 

The  affection  which  I  bear  to  my  people  excites  my 
earnest  wishes,  that  every  session  of  parliament  may  be 
distinguished  by  some  plans  for  the  public  advantage, 
and  for  their  relief  from  diose  difficulties  which  an  expen- 
sive war  has  brought  upon  them.  My  concurrence  and 
encouragement  shall  never  be  Wanting  where  their  welfare 
is  concerned ;  and  I  trust  that  for  the  attainment  of  that 


great  olgect;  you  will  proceed 'widi  temper,  unammitj, 
and  despatch.  «• 

On  the  26tb,  bis  majesty  granted  his  royal 
charter  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  neither  his  attention  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
his  acts  of  benevolence,  nor  the  virtues  of  fais 
private  life,  could  secure  him  from  the  diabolical 
spirit  of  revolution  that  had  already  begun  to 
manifest  itself,  particularly  on  the  29th  of  Janu- 
ary, when  hand-bills  were  distributed  through 
the  metropolis  to  a  great  extent,  on  which  was 
printed,  in  capitals, 

THIS  DAY— UBERTY! 

a  proceeding  endently  coniiected  with  the  ma- 
chinations of  Wilkes,  and  his  adherents  for 
reform. . 

In  the  month  of  February,  a  most  ridiculous 
petition  was  presented  to  the  king  by  t&e  pe- 
ruke makers,  stating  their  distressed  condition, 
occasioned  by  so  many  people  wearing  their 
own  hair,  tind  employing  foreigners  to  cut  and 
dress  it,  or  when  they  employed  natives,  oblig- 
ing them  to  work  on  the  Lord's-day,  to  the  total 
neglect  of  their  duty  to  God ;  they  therefore 
humbly  beseeched  his  majesty  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  grant  them  relief,  submitting  to 
his  majesty's  wisdom  and  goodness,  whether  his 
own  example  was' not  the  only  means  of  rescu- 
ing them  from  their  distresses,  as  far  as  it  occa- 
sioned so  many  people  wearing  their  own  hair. 

The  deputation,  although  on  so  absurd  a  prin- 
ciple, was  graciou^y  received,  and  his  majesty 
returned  for  answer,  *'  That  he  had  nothing 
dearer  to  his  heart  than  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  and  that  they  may  be  assvred  he  should 
at  ail  times  use  his  endeavours  to  promote  their 
welfare."  Several  of  the  adventurous  barbers 
who  attended  on  this  occasion,  gave  such  of- 
fence by  their  inconsistency  in  wearing  their 
own  hair,  that  it  was  cut  off  by  the  mob  on 
their  return. 
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His  mi}eity  was  Bot  tmmiiidfiil  of  the  pro* 
mise  he  had  given  to  the  fraternity,  at  least  if 
we  may  jndge  from  aome  of  his  public  exhibi** 
tions,  on  triiich  he  appears  to  have  sacrificed 
every  thmg  like  personal  vanity  to  his  reve- 
rence for  wigs.  On  one  occasion  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  on  another  at  the  installation  of 
the  knights  of  the  garter  at  Windsor,  he  wore 
a  powdered  dress  wig  of  Oeoi^  II.,  which 
was  amazingly  out  of  hatmony  with  the  rest  of 
hiscostame.  It  resembled  a  large  spherical 
mass  of  snow  descei\ding  between  the^houlders 
in  the  Torm  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  the  ap- 
pearance was  not  improved  by  the  pressure  of 
a  heavy  cap  and  plume.  The  court  ladies  feel- 
ingly regretted  the  absence  of  the  black  josette 
and  flowing  curls,  which  are  always  to  be  seen 
in  portraits  of  modem  robed  sovereigns  and 
knights. 

On  the  foUowix^  day,  the  hatters  petitioned 
his  majesty  for  redress,  on  account  of  their 
business  having  been  engrossed  by  foreigners, 
to  the  ruin  of  many  hundred  of  his  majesty's 
subjects.  His  majesty  received  their  deputa- 
tion also  very  graeiottsly,  and  when  they  had 
retired,  he  jocosely  exclaimed,  '*  What  trade 
next?*' 

The  first  public  address  presented  to  the 
young  prince  of  W^les,  was  on  the  1st  of 
Hardi,  which  being  St.  David's  day,  Herbert 
Thomas,  esq.  treasurer,  and  the  rest  of  the 
stewarda  of  the  society  of  Ancient  Britons, 
erected  for  the  support  of  the  Welch  Charity- 
school  on  Clerkenwell-green,  Middlesex,  went 
in  procession  to  St.  James's,  where  they  were 
admitted  to  see  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  kiss 
his  hand ;  and  then  presented  his  royal  high- 
ness with  the  following  address : 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 
The  menib^s  of  tbe  society  who  have  new  the  honour 
to  approach  thid  presence  of  your  royal  highness,  do  it 


with  hearts  full  of  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  your  augtist 
parents,  the  person  of  your  royal  highness,  and  every 
branch  of  tbe  royal  family. 

likiited  as  they  are  in  their  sentiments  of  lojiaity  and 
charity,  they  hope  for  tbe  protection  and  implore  the 
patronage  of  your  royal  highness,  for  an  institution  that 
educates,  clothes,  and  supports  many  poor  destitute 
natives  of  that  principality,  from  which  your  royal  high- 
ness derives  your  most  distinguished  title. 

Your  royal  parents  remember  no  period  of  their  lives 
too  early  for  doing  good ;  and  when  a  few  years  shall 
call  forth  your  virtues  into  action,  your  royal  highness 
may  perhaps  with  satisfaction  reflect  upon  your  faithful 
Ancient  Britous  thus  laying  themselves  at  your  feet. 

To  which  address  his  royisl  highness  made 
the  foBowing  answer  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety,  attended  with  a  suitable  action : 

Gentlemen, 
I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  dut!y  to  the  king,  and 
and  wish  prosperity  to  this  charity. 


is  royal  highness  was  then  most  graciously 
pleased  to  present  the  treasurer  with  an 
hundred  guineas  for  the  use  of  the  charity. 

Early  in  the  month  of  April  1765,  his  ma- 
jesty was  afflicted  by  an  alarming  disorder, 
and  anxious  as  the  people  might  be  for  his 
majesty's  health  and  life,  he  appears  to  have 
been  equally  so  for  their  safety  and  welfare, 
from  motives  of  princely  duty '  and  parental 
affection,  joined  to  that  tender  concern  for  his 
children  and  family,  which  notwithstanding  the 
rant  of  some  writers  who  would  have  a  king 
to  be  destitute  of  all  domestic  feelings,  no 
sober  man  would  seriously  Mrish  to  see  a  king 
deficient  in,  since  it  is  by  what  a  monarch  feels 
in  his  own  breast  that  he  can  alone  form  any 
judgment  of  what  his  subjects  must  feel  in 
theirs;  and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his 
wi8hes;.might  be  good,  he  might  without  such 
fediings  often  mistake  the  means  of  making 
them  happy. 
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Till  the  reign  of  George  IL  it  had 
usual  with  the  kings  of  ^England  to  appoint  by 
their  own  mere  motion  and  authority,  regents 
to  their  dominions,  and  guardians  to  their 
heirs,  in  case  of  their  succeeding  to  the  crown 
at  an  age  too  feeble  to  bear  the  weight  of  it. 
But  trusts  of  this  kind  had  been  so  often  altered 
by  parliament,  or  abused  by  the  trustees  to 
the  disadvantage  of  their  pupils  and  the  people, 
for  want  of  a  legal  check  upon  them,  that  it 
now  appeared  high  time  to  pursue  some  middle 
course,  in  which  whatever  share  of  choice  the 
king  might  part  with,  it  should  be  made  up  to 
him  by  the  stability  of  what  he  retained,  and 
the  subjects  at  the  same  time  indulged  with 
such  a  participation  of  a  trust  ^  so  highly  con- 


cerning them,  as  might  seem  their  due  in  virtue    was  formed  without  their  participation  or  even 


of  the  /late  alterations  made  in  the  Constitution 
for  their  benefit.  This  important  end  it  is 
plain  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  in  which,  the  parliament  should 
confirm  the  king's  nomination  of  a  regent  and 
guardian,  or  approve  of  a  certain  number  of 
persons  for  his  majesty  to  choose  some  one  or 
other  of  them,  whom  he  might  think  the  most 
proper  to  trust  with  so  momentous  a  charge.: 
And,  as  his  making  known  his  nomination  of 
any  one  single  person,  and  still  more  that 
nomination  being  confirmed  by  parliament, 
might  create  expectations  of  the  late  king's 
death  injurious  to  his  life ;  the  latter  method 
was  thought  the  most  eligible,  and  it  was 
accordingly  the  same  as  pursued  on  the  death 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  fathei;  to  our  late 
sovereign. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  George  IL 
should  be  more  anxious  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  his  grandchildren,  and  of  the  sub- 
jects amongst  whom  he  was  not  born,  than 
George.  lU.  for  •  that  of  hi9  immediate  issue, 
and  of  a  people  whom  he  was  pleased  to  glory 


in  calling  hia  counfrysieni  wd  to  whom  lie  had 
given  so  many  proofs  of  his  really  oonsiderpng. 
them  as  such.    The  measures,  therefore*  so 
wisely  pursued  in  the  reignof  (jooi^ IL  could 
not  foil  of  being  adopted  in  that  of  his  iUua- 
trious  successor.      Accordingly,  at.  the  first, 
audience  with  which  he  honoured  his  ministry 
after  his  recovery,  he  took  a  paper  out  of  his 
pocket  containing  a  speech  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  this  paper  his  majesty  ..left 
with  the  ministers,  having  previously  fixed  the . 
day  for  going  to  the  house.     As  this  was  the 
first  notice  administration  had  receired  of  this 
design,  tbey  were  thrown  into  considerable 
surprise.' 
The  speech  was  written,  and  the  measure 


their  knowledge. 

Accordingly,  on  the  24th  April,  his  majesty 
repaired  to  parliament, .  and  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing most  gracious  speech : 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  ^ 

The  tender  concern,  which  I  feel  for  my  faithful  8iib« 
jects,  mukes  me  anjdous  to  provide  for  every,  possible 
event,  which  may  affect  their  future  happiness  or  secu- 
rity. 

My  late  indisposition,  though  not  attended  with  dan- 
ger, has  led  me  to  consider  the  situation  in  which  my 
kingdoms,  and  my  family  might  be  left,  if  it  should 
please  God  to  put  a^  period  to  my  life,  whilst  my  suc- 
cessor is  of  tender  years. 

The  high  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  public 
safely^  good  order,  and  tranquiUity ;  the  pat^oal  affec- 
tion  which  1  bear  to  my  children,  and  to  all  my  people ; 
and  my  earnest  desire,  that  every  precaution  should  be 
taken,  which  may  tend  to  preserve '  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  undisturbed,  and  the  dignity  and  lustre  of 
its  crown  unimpaired  ;  have  determined  me  to  lay  this 
weighty  busihess  before  my  parliament.  And  as  my 
health,  by  the  blessing  of  God,'  is  now  restored^  I  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  m«etbg  you  here^  and  of 
recommed^iffg;  tp  5Qur.ni#st.  seriofis.ddibera^oa  the 
making  such  provision,,  as  would  be  necmary,  ip  case. 
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mny  of  my  children  should  sacceed  to  die  throne,  before 
the;  shall  respectively  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

To  this  end,  I  propose  to  your  consideration,  whether 
under  the  present  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  expedient 
to  vest  in  me  the  power  of  appointmg,  from  time  to 
time,  by  instruments  in  writing,  under  my  sign  manual, 
either  the  queen,  or  any  other  person  of  my  royal  family 
usually  residing  in  Great  Britaiq,  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  person  of  such  successor,  and  the  regent  of  these 
kingdoms,  until  such  successor  shall  attain  the  age  of 
eighteen  years ;  subject  to  the  like  restrictions  and  re- 
gulations, as  are  specified  and  contained  in  an  act  passed 
upon  a  similar  occasion,  in  the  twenty«fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  late  king,  my  royal  grand-father :  the  r^ent 
»o  appointed  to  be  assisted  by  a  council,  composed  of 
the  several  persons,  who,  by  reason  of  their  dignities  and 
offices,  are  constituted  members  of  the  council  establish- 
ed by  that  act,  together  with  those  whom  you  may  think 
proper  to  leave  to  my  nomination. 

This  affecting  and  gracious  speech  having 
been  answered  as  soon  as  forms  would  admit, 
by  a  joint  address  from  both  houses,  well 
adapted  to  express  those  sentiments  which 
it  deserved,  and  those  sensations  which  the 
occasion  of  it  had  so  justly  excited,  the  lords 
ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in,  in  conformity 
to  his  majesty's  speech ;  and  when  it  had  passed 
their  house,  it  was  forwarded  to  the  commons, 
who  being  early  apprised  of  their  lordship's 
having  taken  up  the  matter  beforehand,  de- 
ferred all  consideration  of  the  matter,  until 
some  further  communication  was  made  from 
their  lordships. 

It  were  natural  to  imagine,  that  it  being  the 
customary  business  of  the  immediate  servants 
of  the  crown  and  the  secretaries  of  state  to 
move  afiairs  of  this  nature,  that  this  bill  would 
not  only  have  been  brought  into  the  upper' 
house,  but  that  it  would  have  been  passed  in 
.such  a  form  as  would  do  justice  to  thi^t  wisdom 
and  goodness  manifested  by  his  majesty  on 
^veiy  occasion  in  which  the  happiness  of  his 
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people  was  concerned.  But  so  far  ftojxi  this 
being  the  case,  no  person,  according  to'  this 
bill  in  the  forin  it  had  passed  the  house  of  lords, 
coidd  be  named  guardian  and  agent  except 
the  queen,  or  some  one  of  the  royal  family 
descended  from  the  late  king,  whose  usual 
residence  at  the  time  of  passing  this  act  should 
have  been,  and  from  th^ceforth,  until  such  nomi- 
nation, should  continue  to  be  in  Great  Britain ; 
nor  any  of  his  majesty's,  fiaimily  appointed  of  the 
council  of  regency,  along  with  the  great  of- 
ficers of  state,  except  his  majesty's  brotfaers^^ 
and  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Cumberland ;  nor  any 
person  permitted  to  be  named  by  his  majesty 
to  succeed  them  in  case  of  death,  that  was  not 
a  natural  bom  subject  of  the  realm ;  by  which 
clauses,  the  princess  of  Wales  was  not  only  set 
a^ide  as  guardian  or  regent,  but  even,  as  not 
being  born  in  the  British  dominions,  though  na- 
turalized by  act  of  parliament,  utterly  excluded 
from  the  council  of  regency,  though  next  to  the 
queen  she  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  person 
whom  it  is  most  natural  for  his  majesty  to  wish 
invested  with  these,  trusts,  as  one  to  whom, 
next  to  their  own  mother,  the  lives  and  safety 
of  his  children  could  not  fail  of  being  dearest ; 
not  to  mention  her  inability  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  and  which^  therefore,  in  less  virtuous 
times,  and  in  a  less  virtuous  faniily  than  the 
royal  family  of  Great  Britain,  might  be  an  equal, 
motive  to  the  naming  of  her/ 

Notwithstanding  these  sacrifices  mad^  of  his 
majesty's  most  tender  feelings,  tb^  bill  sent 
down  by  the  house  of  lords  had  <$carcely  been 
read  in  the  house  of  commons  when  a  motion 
was  made  to  address  his  m^esty,  that,  out  of 
his  tender  and  paternal  regard  for  his  people, 
he  would  be  graciousl;-  pleased  to  name  the 
person  or  persbns,  wl^om  in  his  royal  wisdom  he 
should  think  fit  to  propose  to  the  consideration 
of  parliament  ^*or  the  execution  of  the  high 
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Uu$t9  of  gmu-diiiQ  And  jregeat,  the  bouse  ap- 
prebendmg  it  not  warraated  by  preced^t,  aor 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  tbe  free  constitu* 
tiou  of  Great  Britain,  to  vent  such  trusts  in  any 
person  or  persons,  not  particularly  named  and 
appcovdd  of  4n  parliament. 

Not  only  this  motion,  as  placing  the  afiair  in 
a  very  wrong  lig^,  passed  in  the  negative  by  a 
very  gxeat  majority ;  but,  as  it  were  to  make 
his  majesty's  family  some  amends  for  the  many 
insults  offered  jto  it  by  one,  who  bad  belonged 
to  that  bouse,  and  by  many  of  the  unthinking 
people  represented  by  it,  the  princess  dowager 
of  Wales  was  named  next  after  the  queen  as 
one  of  the  persons,  whom  his  majesty  might 
appoint  to  the  guardianship  of  his  successors 
under  age,  and  to  the  regency  of  his  realms. 
Tbis,  however,  did  not  pass  without  such  a  de« 
bate,  as  r^idered  it  improper  to  insist  upon  any 
further  amendment :  so  that,  whatever  desire 
the  friends:  of  the  royal  family  might  have  to 
secure  to  the  princesek  of  Wales  a  seat  m  the 
council  of  regency,  or  at  least  a  door  to  it,  they 
thought  it  most  expedient  not  to  propose  it  at 
present.  The  bill,  therefore,  without  any  other 
amendment,  was  returned  to  the  house  of  lords ; 
and,  that  amendment  being  approved  by  their 
lordships,  received  tbe  vojtl  assent  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1766- 

The  passing  of  this  bill  was  followed  by  a 
complete  change  in  the  ministry.  Lord  Bute 
had  indeed  resigned  his  ministerial  situation, 
yet  he  was  «till  supposed  to  be  the  private  direc- 
tor of  the  poteicd  machine,  and  in  consequence 
his  majesty  was  foiled  by  all  the  rancor  of 
party  spirit  Thata  strong  degree  of  friend- 
ship subsisted  betwoMa  Us  majesty  and  lord 
B^e  cannot  be  denied,  md  the  ataiost  daily 
vi«it»  of  l<NPd  Bute  to  fke  reaidence  of  tbe 
princess  dowager  viiien  the  k^  was  known  to 
be  tiien,  gave  some  colour  to  )be  insinuations  1 


which  were  so  industfiously  thrown  dut^  and  all 
of  which  had  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  monarch 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

A  very  erroneous  opinion  was,  however,  form* 
ed  of  his  majesty's  character  on  this  occasion, 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  testify.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  [princess  dowager  used  all 
her  influence  to  obtain  the  return  of  lord  Bute 
to  office,  to  which  she  strongly  instigated  that 
nobleman  himself.  A  plan  was  therefore  laid  to 
take  the  king  by  surprise,  according  to  which 
lord  Bute  should,  as  if  by  chance,  obtain  per- 
mission to  see  the  first  despatches  received  by 
the  king  whilst  at  Carlton-house,  it  being  fre- 
quently the  custom  for  tbe  secretary  of  state 
to  transmit  them  at  those  periods.  No  sooner 
did  the  green  box,  with  letters  and  papers, 
make  its  appearance,  than  the  king,  as  usual, 
rose  up  to  retire  into  another  i^artnent,  in 
order  to  peruse  them  al<me.  Lord  Bute,  how- 
ever, in  the  most  officious  manner,  took  up  two 
candles,  and  preceded  the  king,  as  if  going  to 
his  closet,  in  the  hope  that  the  king  would  de- 
sire him  to  remain  in  the  room,  and  acquaint 
him  with  the  contents,  by  which  means  he 
might  slide  into  political  business  without  any 
formaUty.  Btit  the  young  monarch  was  on  his 
guard,  and  stopping  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, took  the  candles  himself,  bowed  dismis- 
sal to  the  candidate  and  shut  the  door,  a  hint 
fully  understood  and  considered  as  a  final  re- 
jection. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  early  part  of  his 
majesty's  life,  appears  to  have  been  founded 
upon  the  pure  principles  of  virtue  and  religion ; 
his  memorable  proclamation,  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  against  vice  and  immorality,  will 
ever  stand  on  record  as  a  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  his  dispositions  ;  and  as  a  further  corrobo- 
ration of  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  his 
majesty  saysi,    in  his  letter  to  the  «Generai 
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AflBcnidy  of  the  Ckurdi  ot  Sc<ytlafifd,  dotted 
the  30th  of  Apiil,  1765  :      . 

**  We  need  not  recommend  the  avoidkg  of 
all  conte^on  and  unedifying  debates,  to  those 
who  haye  no  other  object  in  their  view  than  the 
suppressing  licentiousness^  immorality,  and  vice, 
and  who  are  actuated  by  no  oth^r  zeal,  than 
that  which  tends  to  the  advancement  of  true 
religion,  and  consequently  to  the  general  peace 
and  happiness  of  aociety. 

"  No  reUgion  can  be  sincere,  which  does  not 
require  a  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties 
it  prescribes.  No  government  can  be  steady 
which  is  not  founded  upon  maxims  of  public 
liberty  under  the  influence  and  restriction  of 
wholesome  laws.  The  purity  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  distinguished  by  the  first;  the  happi- 
ness of  the  British  constitution  is  derived  from 
the  second.  It  is  by  infusing  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  committed  to  your  care,  these  civil 
and  religious  princqples,  so  essential  to  their 
happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter,  that  you 
will  be  efiectually  intitled  to  our  favour.^ 

His  majesty  now  began  to  testify  a  particular 
coolness  towards  his  ministers,  which  the  long 
sunshine  of  favour  that  had  preceded  it  could 
not  but  render  extremely  mortifying ;  but  it  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  at  the  time,  that  however 
unpleasant  that  coolness  must  have  been,  they 
were  nevertheless  induced  to  take  a  step  the 
very  reverse  of  what  their  situation  seemed  to 
require.  For  whether  they  considered  that  the 
king's  coolness  to  them  proceeded  from  lord 
Bute,  who  was  still  suspected  of  enjoying  the 
private  confidence  of  his  majesty,  notwithstand- 
mg  his  retirement  firom  courts  and  therefore 
were  willing  to  shew  their  resentment  against 
him,  or  whether  they  imagined  it  must  termi- 
nate in  their  own  dismission,  and  were  desirous 
of  recovering  beforehand  the  good  graces  of  the 
people  by  a  blow  at  the  ol^ct  of  their  aversion^ 


Ihey  icbtittived  to  turn  out  Mr.  Madtenzie,  lord 
Bute's  brother,  from  a  very  honourable  and  lu^ 
crative  employment  enjoyed  by  him  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  which  not  the  least  com* 
plaint  had  ever  been  urged  against  him. 

But  it  was  impossible  this  step  should  not  be 
considered  by  his  majesty  as  an  affront  and  in- 
sult to  his  paaoa  and  dignity ;  the  king's  oooU 
ness  changed  to  resentment,  smd  the  people's 
aversion  to  contempt 

Inconsequence  of  these  open  and  avowed 
acts  of  hostility  to  lord  Bute,  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  open  another  negotiation  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  king  undertook  this  negotiation  himself, 
and  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt,  smd  he  accordingly  waited 
upon  his  majesty*  The  cimsequence  of  this 
audience  was  the  sending  for  lord  Temple: 
and  on  the  25th  they  waited  on  his  majesty, 
when  he  proposed  the  following  conditions  to 
them: 

1.  Lord  Bute's  brother  to  be  restored* 

2.  Lord  Northumberland  to  be  lord  cham«- 
berlain. 

3.  The  king's  friends  to  eontinue  in  their 
present  situations. 

'Mr.  Pitt  rejected  the  conditions,  and  hi? 
majesty's  negotiation  failed.  The  king  having 
resolved  to  part  with  his  ministers,  he  applied 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland^  giving  bmi  full 
powers  to  form  an  administration^  v^ch  ter« 
minated  in  what  has  been  generally  known 
by  the  niune  of  **  The  Roekings&am  Adminis^ 
tration." 

On  Saturday  the  25th  of  May,  his  majesty 
prorogued  the  parliament  with  the  following 
gracious  speech ': 

Mj  Lords  and  Genlfemeti, 

The  despatch  whrcA  yott  have  grvcn  with  so  much 
zettl  and  wisdom  ta  the  ptthlic  bosinesSi  ^nabks  me  now 
to  put  a  period  to  this  session  of  padiament 

i(o  alteration  in  the  state  of  forrign  affairs  has  hap 
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pened  since  your  meeting  to  disturb  the  genend  peace ; 
and  it  is  with' pleasure  that  I  inform  you,  that  the  present 
dispositions  of  the  several  powers  of  Europe  promise 
the  continuance  of  this  blessmg. 

I  have  seen  with  the  most  perfect  approbation,  that 
you  have  employed  this  season  of  tranquillity  in  promo- 
ting those  objects  which  I  had  recommended  to  your 
attention  ;  and,  in  framing  such  regulations,  as  may  best 
enforce  the  just  authority  of  the  legislature,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  and  extend  the  commerce,  and  unite 
the  interests  of  every  part  of  my  dominions. 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, , 
The  cheerfulness  and  prudence  which  you  have  shewn 
in  providing  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  present 
year,   deserve  my   particulsif  acknowledgments.      The 
many  biHs  which  you  have,  formed  for  the  improvement 
and  augmentation  of  the  revenue  in  its  several  branches, 
and  the  early  care  which  you  have  to  dischai^  a  part  of 
the  national  debt,  are  the  most  effectual  methods  to  esta* 
blifth  the  public  credit  upon  the  sureist  foundations,  and 
to  alleviate  by  degrees  the  burthens  of  my  people. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
The  provisions  which  have  been  made  for  the  adminis^ 
trsition  of  the  government,    in  case  the  crown  should 
descend  to  any  of  my  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  whilst  they  add  strength  and  security  to  our  present 
establishment,  give  me  the  kindest  and  most  convincing 
proof  of  your  confidence.    The  sense  which  I  have  of 
the  important  tmst  reposed  in  me,  and  my  desire  to  rej^ay 
tVis  mark  of  your  affection  by  discharging  my  part, 
agreeably  to  your  intentions,  in  the  manner  most  bene- 
ficial u  my  people,  have  concurred  to  make  me  execute 
without  telay  the  powers  with  whicji  you  have  entrusted 
me.     This  is  already  done ;  and  you  may  be  assured, 
that,  as  far  as  U  depends  upon  me,  those  salutary  provi- 
sions shall  nevei  be  ineffectual.     It  is  my  ardent  wish, 
and  shall  be  my  coQstant  endeavour  .on  this  and  every 
other  occasion,  to  perpetuate  the  happiness  of  my  sub- 
jects, and  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  blessings  of  our 
invaluable  constitution. 

His  niajesty  resolved  to  solemnize  his  birth- 
day, on  the  4th  of  June,  with  unusual  grandeur ; 
and,  as  some  very  serious  complaints  had  been 
urged  by  the  manufacturers,  in  regard  to  the 
preference  shewn  to  foreign  articles,  his  majesty 
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announced  that  nothing  but  British  maaufac* 
ture  should  be  worn  at  court ;  in  consequ^K^, 
not  a  sinjB^e  French  suit  of  clothes  was  to  be 
seen.  ThjS  illuminations  on  this  occasion  were 
superior  to  any  that  had  ever  been  witnessed 
before. 

In  the  morning  the  following  Ode  was  per- 
formed before  their  majesties : 


I. 

Hail  to  the  rosy  morn,  whose  ray 

To  lustre  wakes  lh'  auspicious  day 
Which  Britain  holds  so  dear ! 

To  this  fair  month  of  right  belong 

The  festive  dance,  the  choral  song. 
And  pastimes  of  the  year. 

Whate'er  the  wint'ry  tsolds  prepar'd, 

Whatever  the  spring  but  faintly  reared, 
^  Now  wears  its  brightest  bloom ; 

A  brighter  blue  enrobes  the  skies. 

From  laughing  fields  the  zephyrs  rise 
On  wings  that  breathe  perfume. 
The  lark,  in  air  that  warbling  floats. 
The  wood-birds,  with  their  tuneful  throats, 
The  streams,  that  murmur  as  they  flow. 
The  flocks,  that  rove  the  mountain's  brow. 
The  herds,  that  thro'  the  meadows  play. 
Proclaim  'tis  Nature's  holiday  I . 

IL 

And  shall  the  British  lyre  be  mute, 

i 

Nor  thrill  through  all  its  trembling  strings, 
With  oaten  reed,  and  pastoral  flute. 

Whilst  every  vale  responsive  rings  ? 
To  Him  we  pour  the  grateful  lay, 

Who  makes  the  season  doubly  gay ; 
For  whom,  so  late,  onr  lifted  eyes 
With  tears  besought  the  pitying  skies, 
And  won  the  cherub  Health  to  crown 

A  nation's  prayer,  and  ease  that  breast 
Which  feels  all  sorrows  but  its  own. 
And  seeks,  by  blessing  io  be  bleBs'd. 
Fled  are  all  the  ghastly  train, 

Writhmg  padn,  and  pale  disease ; 
Joy  resumes  his  wonted  reign. 
The  sunbeams  mingle  with  the  breeze, 
And  his  own  month,  which  health's  gay  livery  wears, 
On  the  sweet  prospect  smiles  of  long  suoceedui|^  years. 
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'  Oh  tlie  15iii  of  Augutt,  itfae  birtfa-day  of  his 
ro3rai  higfaheM  prince  Frederick/ bidiop  of  Os- 
naburg,  his  majesty  distributed  gold  and  silver 
medals  at  eourt,  in  commemoratioii  of  his 
electioa^to  .that  dignity.  The  rights,  however, 
of  his  majesty's  son  to  that  bishopric  were  dis- 
puted,  and  it  involved  his  majesty  in  a  litiga- 
tion with  the  German  empire.  It  is  true  that 
the  ecclesiastical  chapter  obeyed  his  CangS 
i'eHre  in  the  nomination  to  the^  princely  mitre, 
but  an  unwillingness  was  shewn  to  give  up  the 
management  of  the  revalues  during  the  minority 
of  the  young  bishop.  The  business  was  at  last 
arranged  in  an  amicable  manner  by  an  appeal 
to  the  judicaiture  of  the  German  empire. 

About  two  in  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  her 
majesty  being  taken  in  labour,  messages  were 
sent  to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales, 
his  grace  the  airchbishqp  of  Gantejrbury,  the  two 
iecretaries  of  state,  the  earl  df  Hertford,  and 
several  more  of  the  privy  council,  to  acquaint 
them  therewith,  who  all  attended  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  and  a  quarter  before  four  her  majesty 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  prince,  who  was,  on  the 
20th  of  the  following  month,  baptized  in  the  great 
council-chamber  at  St.  James's,  by  his  grace  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  name  of 
William  Henry,  in  the  presence  of  their  majes- 
ties, the  whole  royal  family,  and  a  very  illus- 
trious assembly  of  the  nobility  and  foreign 
ministers.  The  sponsors  were,  his  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  Gloucester,  prince  Henry 
Frederick,  ^and  the  princess  of  Brunswick. 

On  the  28th,  the  city  of  London  waited  on 
his  majesty  with  the  following  very  remarkable 
address  on  the  birth  of  the  young  prince : 

Most  gracious  sovereign, 
W^,  your  majesty's  ever  loyal  and  faidiful  subjects,  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  conunons  of  die  city  of  Lon- 
don, in  common  coancil  assembled,  hiupbly  beseech 
your  majesty  to  accept  our  most  sincere  and  dutiful  con- 


grattthfions  oii  the  safe  deltveryoftbe  queen,  and  tbe 
auapicioos  birtfi  of  another  prince* 

The  joyful  event  of  an  increase  in  your  majesty's  illus- 
trious family  will  always  be  gratefully  considered  by  us  as^ 
a  further  substantial  security  to  die  civil  and  religious  li- 
berties of  this  your  majesty's  free  and  native  cpuntry. 

Every  addition  to  your  majesty's  dotfiesdc  happiness 
fills  our  hearts  with  die  highest  pleasure  and  satisbetion ; 
and  fully  confiding,  that  your  majesty's  royal  sen^menti 
ever  cdncide  widi  die  uniled  wishes  of  your  fiulhful  p^o* 
pie,  we  gladly  embrace  every  opportunity  of  testifying 
our  joy,  and  laying  our  jcongratulations  at  yourmigesty's 
feet. 

Permit  us,  therefore,  royal  sir,  to  assure  your  majesty 
that  your  fahhful  citizens  of  London,  from  their  zealous 
attachment  to  your  royal  house,  and  the  true  hommr  and 
dignity  of  your  crown,  whenever  a  happff  establM$neni  of 
public  meamtrei  AaU  present  a  favourahk  occamonf  will 
be  ready  to  exert  dieir  utmost  abilities  in  seaport  of  jioeb 
wise  councils,  as  apparendy  tend  to  render  your  majeaty^s 
reign  hi^py  and  glorious.  .      .  , 

His  majesty's  most  gracious  answer  : 

I  thank  you  for  this  dudful  address.  Your  congratula- 
tions on  the  further  increase  of  my  family,  and'  your  as* 
sunnces  of  zeakms  attachment  to  it,  cannot  but  be.  very 
agreeable  to  me.-rl  h^ve  nothing  so  much  atbeart  a^tbe 
welfive  and  happiness  of  my  people ;  and  have  the  great- 
est satisfaction  in,  every  event  that  may  be  an  addi^nal 
security  to  those  civil  and  religious  liberties,  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  these  kingdoms  depends. 

The  ministers  were  decidedly  against  his  ma- 
jesty receiving  this  address  at  all,  but  the 
king  on  this  occasion  testified  a  fimmess  which 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  his  character ;  he 
was  determined,  he  said,  not  to  jnake,  by  his 
refusal,  a  large  body  of  people,  uneasy  for  the 
weakness  of  a  few,  and  therefore  he  resolved 
to  accept  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he  ex* 
pressed  his  wishes  that  the  address  had  been 
worded  in  rather  a  more  respectful  manner  to* 
wards  himself. 

Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  then  one  of  the  alder- 
men  and  memberaL  for  the  city  of  Londoii,.  on 
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bi^g  ihfbhtifed  of  the  wording  of  the  addreab,  i 
exclaimed  ''  Well,  thank  Qod,  I  had  no  hand  m 
the  'proceeding^    The  king  in  his  answer  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  allusion. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  his  majesty 
experienced  a  domestic  affliction  in  the  death 
df  the  duke  of  Cumberlaa^.  His  royal  highness 
wte  at  court  in  the  mornings  dined  with  lord 
Altyemarle  in  the  afternoon,  and  drank  tea  witii 
the  princesfs  of  Brunswick  ^t  9t.  James  s ;  from 
whence  he  catne  to  his  own  house  in  the  even- 
ing, .  to  be  present  at  a  council  to  be  held  on 
affairs  of  state.  As  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  the  shoulder,  with  a  cold 
and  shivering  fit,  and  desired  to  be  laid  on  the 
coach,  which  was  done ;  and  sir  Charles  Win- 
tetlngham^  the  king's  physici^,  being  sentlFor, 
advised,  bleeding;  but,  in  about  twenty  minutes 
his  royal  highness  expired,  without  tbe  least 
struggle. 

His  majesty's  condnct,  on  this  occasion,  was 
truly  exemplary,  for  when  lord  Albemarle,  the 
executor,  presented  him  with  the  key  of  his 
uncle's  cabinet,  he  immediately  req^iested  that 
nobleman  to  keep  the  key  in  his  own  possession, 
and  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  examining  all 
private  papers,  and  in  destroying  all  such  as 
the  duke  himself  might  have  wished  to  keep 
secret.  , 

On  the  17th  of  December,  his  majesty  went 
to  th6  house  of  peers,  and  opened  the  session 
by  a  most  gracious  speech,  in  which  he  ac- 
quainted the  parliament,  that,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  he  found  himself  obliged  by  some 
advices  from  the  American  colonies  to  meet 
them  earlier  than  usual,  in  order  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  filling  up  the  many  vacancies  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  the  parliament  might 
be  full  to  proceed,  immediately  after  the  usual 
recess,  on  the  consideration  of  such  weighty 
hiattasrs,  as  should  then'^e  laid  before  them. 


On  /die  25t^  at  noon,  their  maje^tieB  w«Di  to 
to  the  chapel  royal,  where,  after  hearing  a  8»- 
mon  by  the  archbishop  of  York  (lord  hif^ 
almoner)  they  received  the  sacrament  from  the 
bidiiop  of  London  (dean  of  the  chapel),  after 
which  his  majesty  made  the  usual  ofiering^  at 
the  altar,  of  a  wedge  of  gold  called  the  Byzant. 
'  His  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
his  serene  highness  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  right  honourable  ihe  earl 
of  Albemarle,  were,  on  the  26th,  invested  by 
his  majesty  with  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
garter. 

It  was  in  the  year  1766  that  his  majesty  was 
destined  to  experience  considerable  affliction, 
in  oonsequaice  of  the  brutal  treatment  of  his 
sister  the  princess  Matilda,  by  Christian  the 
Vllth.  of  Denmark.  This  princess  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  became  the  wife  of  a 
prince  of  habits  utterly  irreeoncileable  with 
the  happiness  of  domestic  life.  Ere  the  honey- 
moon was  past  she  was  neglected,  that  her 
husband  mi^t  indulge  in  the  grossest  sensua- 
lities ;  and,  so  dissolute  were  his  habits,  that 
when  he  visited  England  two  years  after  his 
marriage^  he  is  said  to  have  mixed  with  the 
most  depraved  company,  and  often  to  have 
joined  in  the  midnight  revels  of  St  Giles's,  dis* 
guised  as  a  sailor*  Soon  after,  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  king's  stepmother,  yfho  was 
anxious  that  her  son  should  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  a  charge  of  so  serious  nature 
was  raised  against  the  character  of  Matilda, 
that  she  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Gro- 
nenburg. 

This  afflicting  and  degrading  circumstance 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  George  IIL,  and  his 
majesty  immediately  interposed  with  great 
spirit  in  behalf  of  his  injured  sister,  and  in  the 
ejEKi  was  the  means  ef.  procuring  a  material 
mitigation  of  her  unhappy  destiny.    Bis  ma- 
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jesty  instructed  his  ambassador  at  the  Banish 
court  to   make  the    most  indigdant  remon- 
strances, '  and    an  order  was    given   for  the 
queen's  liberation,  with  permission  to  retire  to 
Zell,  where  a  separate  establishment  suitable 
to  her  rank  was  to  be  provided  for  her.     The 
British  ambassador  himself  hastened  with  these 
tidings  to  Cronenburg.    The  queen  had  been 
permitted  to  inhabit  the  governor's  apartment, 
and  to  walk  upon  the  side  batteries,  or  upon 
die  leads  of  the  tower.     She  was  uncertain  of 
the  fate  that  awaite^d  her,  although  she  was 
aware  diat  her  noble-minded  brother  had  inte- 
rested himself  in  her  behalf,  she  had,  however, 
great  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  party  which 
had  caused  her  arrest  meditated  still  more' vio- 
lent tteasures.  •  When  the  English  ambassador 
arrived  with  the  orders  for  her  enlaigement, 
she  was  so  surprised  with   the  unexpected 
intelligence,  that  she  instantly,  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears  ^embraced  him  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  and  called  him  her  deliverer.    After  a 
short  conference,  the  minister  proposed,  accord- 
ing to  the  secret  instructions  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  his  king,  that  her  majesty  should 
immediately  embark  on  board  of  a  ship  that 
was  waiting  to  carry  her  from  &  kingdom  in 
which  she  had  experienced  such  an  accumu* 
lated  train    of    misfortunes.      But    however 
anxious  she  was  to  depart,  one  circumstance 
checked  the  excess  of  her  joy.    A  few  months 
before  her  imprisonment,  she  had  been  deli- 
vered of  a  princess,  whom  she  suckled  herself^ 
The  rearing  of  this  child  had  been  her  only 
comfort,  and  she  had  conceived  a  more  than 
parental  attachment  to  it,  from  its  having  been 
the  constant  companion  of  her  misery.    These 
circumstances  had  so  endeared  the  child  to 
her,  that  when  an  order  for  detaining  the  young 
princess  was  intimated  to  her,  she  testified  the  ^ 
strongest  emotions  of  grief,. and  could  not  for 


some  time  be  prevailed  ^upob  to  fata  a^  finai. 
adieu.  At  length,  after  bestowing  repntedi 
caresses  upon  this  darling  object  of  her  affec- 
tions, she  retired  to  the  vessel  in  an  agony 'o£ 
despair.  She  remained  npoix  deck,  her  eyes 
immovably  directed  towards  the  palace  of 
Cronenburg,  where  she  had  left  her  child^  mtil 
darkness  intercepted  her  view.  The  VBSseL 
having  made  but  little  way  during  the  night, 
at  day-break  she  observed  wifli  fond  salis&ctiQn 
that  the  palace  was  still  visible,  and  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  descend  to  the  cabin  as  long 
as  she  could  discover  the  feeblest  glimpse  of 
the  battlements. 

The  heart  of  his  majesty  was  of  too  tender  a 
nature  not  to  feel  an  excess  of.  joy  in  having' 
been  the  means  of  saving  his  sister  from  per* 
haps  an  ^ignominious  death,  and  he  even  pro* 
jected  a  journey  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  her,  and  on  which  occasion  it  was  his 
intention  to  take  formal  possession  of  his  elec« 
toral  dominions.  IIiq  state  of  the  political 
world  at, home,  however,  obfiged  him  to  relin- 
quish this^  design,  and  he  never  afterwards 
put  it  into  execution. 

Parliament  met  for  the  despatch  of  ^  bosipess 
on  the  14th  January  1766,  and  the  session  was 
opened  with  a  speech  Irom  the  throne*  On 
the  usual  motion  for  an  address,  the  friend*  of 
the  new  ministry  spoke  very  tenderly  of  the 
disturbances  raised  m  America  is  opposition 
to  the  stamp-act,  terming  them  oidy  ^ewrrmce^, 
which  gave  great  ofifenee  to  the  friends  of  the 
late  ministry  by  whom  that  aet  had  been  passed. 
In  Mr.  Pitt's  memorable  speech  against  the 
American  stamp-act,  he  took  an  opportanity  ef 
eulogising  the  Scottish  nation^  which  at  this 
time  was  highly  unpopular  in  eonsequenoe  of 
the  preponderating  influence  6f  lord  Bate,,  and 
the  marked  preference  ivKck  Was  given  to 
the  natives  of  that  country  over  the  Englisk 
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Mr.  Pitt  escjMressed  himself  in  the  following 
manner : 

•.  '^  There  is  a  clause  in  the  act  of  settlement, 
to  oUige  every  minister  to  sign  his  name  to  the 
advice  which  he  gives  his  sovereign.  Would  it 
were  observed ! — I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve 
the  crown,  and  if  I  could  have  submitted  to  in- 
fluence, X  ifiight  have  still  continued  to  serve; 
but  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  others. — ^I 
Jhave  no  local  attachments ;  it  is  indilSerent  to 
me.  whether  a.  man  was  rocked  in  his  cradle  on 
this.side  or  that  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  sought 
for  .merit  wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is 
my  boast  that  I  was  the  first  minister  who 
looked  for  it,  and  I  found  it  in  the  mountains 
of  the  north.  I  called  it  forth,  and  drew  it  into 
yoiir  service,  an  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of 
men ! — ^men,  who,  when  left  by  your  jealousy, 
became. a  prey  to. the  artifices  of  your  enemies, 
and  had  gone  nigh  to  have  overturned  the  state 
in  the  war  before  the  last.  These  men,  in  the 
last  war,  were  brought  to  combat  on  your  side : 
they  served  with  fidelity*  as  they  fought  with 
valour,  and  conquered  for  you  in  every  part  of 
the  world  :  detested  be  the  national  reflections 
against  them !— they  are  unjust,  groundless, 
illiberal,  unmanly.  When  I  ceased  to  serve 
his  majesty  as  a  minister,  it  was  not  the  country 
of  the  man  by  which  I  was  moved — ^but  the  man 
of  that  country  M^nted'}fi^dom,  and  he}d  prin- 
ciples incompatible  wi^JreedamJ' 

This  enk)guim  of  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  natives  of  a 
country  to  which  hia  majesty  had  also  testified 
particular  partiality, :  raised  him  many  degrees 
in  .the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereign,  but  he 
was  »y^  unfortunate  as .  to  lose  it  s^in  on 
account  of  the  strenuou^  support  which  he  gave 
to  the  bill  fee  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act. 
Indeed,  during  tha  progi;ess  of  that  bill,  it  was 
Jrtrongly  iasuiuated  itk  parliament,  ;that  the  bill 
was  very  fiir  iram  bwg  ^reeable  to  the  kiqg. 


upon  which  lord  Rockmghapi  asserted,  that 
his  majesty^s  approbation  of  the  measure  waa 
clear  and  unequivocal.  On  the  following  day, 
lord  Strange  maintained  the  contrary— -that  his 
majesty  highly  disapproved  of  the  bill.  Lord 
Rockingham  was  greatly  surprised  at  this 
explicit  declaration  of  lord  Strange,  and,  at  his 
next  audience  of  the  king,  he  requested  the 
honour  of  his  majesty's  opinion  in  writing, 
which  the  king  refused  to  give ;  however,  it  was 
subsequently  discovered  that  the  king  had  a 
change  of  ministers  in  contemplation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  support  which  was  given 
by  the  ministers  of  the  day  to  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp-act. 

Whatever  degree  of  unpopularity  his  majesty 
was  at  this  time  doomed  to  endure,  it  certainly 
by  no  means  originated  in  any  imputed  dire- 
liction  of  his  duties  as  a  man,  a  father,  or  a  hus- 
band. If  during  the  turbulent  years  of  his  early 
reign,  or  afterwards  4during  the  tempest  of  the 
French  Revolution,  his  popularity  was  partially 
obscured  for  a  moment,  it  was  but  for  a 
moment,  and  the  clouds  passed  away  never  to 
return.  If  the  cause  of  this  unpopularity  be 
asked,  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty 
to  supply  an  answer ;  his  character  was  mmutdy 
and  ess&ntiaUy  British.  He  comprehended  in  him- 
self, to  an  almost  unexampled  extent,  those 
high,  holy,  and  valuable  qualities  which  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  wise  and  good 
among  us,  are  considered  as  constituting  the 
perfect  Englishman.  If  we  examine  these  qua- 
lities a  little^  more  minutely,  w^  shall  find  that 
our  late  monarch  was  eminently  «tmp/0  in  all 
his  pursuits,  tastes,  and  employments.  .Al- 
though he  by  no  means  threw  away  the  neces- 
sary insignia  of  royalty — those  wholesome 
distincticms  which  mark  the  gradations  of  rank, 
and  which  are  never  trampled  upon  with  im'* 
punity— iyet, .  a'  character  of  perfect  simplicity 
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reigned  through  every  part  of  his  conduct.  He 
assumed  no  unnecessary  pomp:  he  invested 
himself  with  no  superflaous  spl^idour.  As 
the  celebrated  dictator  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  found  in  the  season  of  his  relaxation  at  the 
plough,  so  the  monarch  of  this  great  empire 
delighted  to  sink  from  the  sovereign  into  the 
private  man.  He  ascended  the  throne  when 
circumstances  required  it,  with  the  majesty  of 
one  bom  to  command ;  but  he  evidently  loved 
to  take  a  lower  place.  He  bore  the  sceptre 
with  unusual  dignity,  but  plainly  rejoiced  when 
the  hour  arrived  for  laying  it  down. 

But  amongst  the  virtues  which  distinguished 
our  late  sovereign,  was  that  of  constancy  and 
fidelity  to  his  friends.  The  love  of  change  and 
novelty  is  one  of  the  most  common  passions  of 
our  corrupt  nature,  and  where  all  are  soliciting 
our  esteem,  how  strong  is  the  temptation  to 
transfer  it  to  new  objects,  to  shake  off  the 
troublesome  or  expensive  dependant,  and  sub- 
stitute  those  who  cannot  have  any  pretentions 
to  ask  favours,  because  they  have  not  done 
any  thing  to  deserve  them.  But  the  fiercest 
calumniators  of  the  throne,  and  where  is  the 
throne  without  them,  never  attempted  to  fasten 
this  stigma  on  our  deceased  sovereign.  They 
reproached  what  they  called  his  obstinacy, 
but  never  his  constancy  or  fidelity.  The 
friends  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign  were,  as  far 
as  Providence  had  spared  them,  the  firiends  of 
his  growing  years ;  and  amidst  the  illusions  of 
that  disease  which  clouded  the  latter  period  of 
his  existence,  it  is  said  that  he  wouM  call  up 
from  the  dead  the  early  sharers  of  his  counsel 
and  regard,  and  converse  with  them  as  with 
spirits  in  glory.  It  was  a  reward  mercifully 
vouchsafed  to  his  constancy,  that  those  early 
friends  did  not  haunt  him  as  enemies,  but  met 
him  with  countenances  of  gratitude  and  love. 

But  we  will  take  into  our  consideration  that 
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quality  in  our  late  monarch,  without  which  no 
genuine  Englishman — ^no  Englishman  cast  in 
the  mould  of  the  good  old  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, would  consent  to  coiisider  the  cha« 
racter  of  their  feUow-countryman  as  complete — 
that  quality  which  is .  in  fact  the  basis  of  all 
that  is  good  and  great  in  the  mind  and  habits 
of  man.  Our  late  king  was  a  man  of  scriptural, 
habitual,  practical  piety.  In  saying  that  his 
religion  was  scr^tural,  much  is  meant  in  the 
expression.  His  principles,  views,  tastes,  in- 
terpretations of  doctrine,  and  conceptions  of 
practice,  were  faithfully,  simply,  exclusively 
drawn  from  holy  writ.  He  regarded  with 
alarm  the  slightest  deviation  from  a  scriptural 
model  He  has  been  heard  to  express  a  wish 
to  hear  less  of  Socrates,  and  more  of  Christ,  in 
the  pulpit ;  he  was  deeply  attached  to  the  for- 
mularies and  homilies  of  our  owb  ehurch--com* 
positions  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  too 
highly,  and  of  the  authors  of  which  it  may  be 
said,  that  having  as  it  were  stepped  first  into 
the  troubled  pool  at  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation, they  appear  beyond  all  others  to  have 
experienced  its  healing  efficacy.  Our  sove- 
reign is  reported  himself  to  have  said  of  these 
early  writers,  '^  There  were  giants  on  the  earth 
in  those  days."  Using  then  the  scripture  as 
his  rule,  and  the  fathers  of  the  chukch  as  his  ^ 
chief  interpreters,  he  had  arrived  at  the  clear 
recognition  of  all  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity— the  corruption  of  the  human 
heart, — ^the  necessity  of  pardon  through  the 
atonement  of  a  Saviour,  and  of  the  change  and 
renewal  of  the  man  by  the  power  and  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  is  known  to 
have  hung  over  the  bed  of  a  dying  child,  and 
there  with  solemn  emphans  to  have  inculcated 
these  doctrines  as  the  sources  of  h<^  and  joy 
to  the  contrite  sinner.  But  his  religion  was 
not  confined  to  the  recognition  of'right  prin- 
4it 
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ciples.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  sovereign 
in  the  world  who  attended  the  public  services 
of  religion  every  day.  No  one  who  was  ever 
permitted  to  becon^e  a  spectator  of  these 
soletxm  approaches  to  the  throne  of  grace,  is 
likely  to  forget  either  his  venerable  iinage,;  or 
the  apparent  intenseness  of  his  devotions,  when 
after  Providence  had  deprived  him  of  his  sight, 
he  was  led  to  his  seat  in  the  chapel  of  his 
palace  by  the  hands  of  his  royal  daughters. 
But  to  those  denied  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
this  affecting  sceoe,  there  remain  many  public 
and,  indisputable  monuments  of  his  personal 
piety. 

It  was,  however,  in  his  domestic  character 
that  his  majesty  shone  pre-eminent.  None, 
perhaps,  but  those  who  have  moved  in  the  high 
and  noisy  sphere  of  public  life,  or  have  lived 
upon  the  stimulants  which  it  supplies,  or  have 
felt  the  influence  of  its  great  and  commanding 
interests  in  lowering  the  importance  of  those 
of  a  simple  and  more  private  character,  can 
estimate  the  difficulty  of  a  dignified  and  happy 
retreat  from  the  scenes  of  public  life  to  the 
circle  of  a  family.  It  is  one  of  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  publicity,  that  it  ordinarily 
spoils  men  for  retirement.  Accordingly,  scarcely 
any  characters  have  been  transmitted  with  more 
veneration  to  posterity  than  those  who,  unin- 
jured by  camps  and  senates,  could,  as  it  were, 
sheath  their  energies  when  the  conflict  was 
over,  retire  joyfully  from  the  gaze  of  the  world, 
and  find  both  happiness  and  diffuse  it  in  the 
family  circle.  To  the  small  company  of  indivi- 
duals distinguished  by  the  possession  of  this 
double  capacity  for  public  and  private  life,  our 
late  revered  monarch  may,  without  hesitation, 
be  added.  He  lived,  as  much  as  the  lowest  of 
his  cottagers,  for  the  benefit  and  coaafort  of 
the  family  with  wMch  Providence  bad  sur- 
rounded him.    He  supplied  no  precedent  for 


vice  in  his  own  habits.  He  did  not,  like  one  of 
the  Stuarts  in  our  own  country,  qv  like  some 
of  the  latter  monarchs  of  France,  poison  the 
stream  of  public  morals  at  its  fountain-head, 
by  presenting  to  the  nation  the  example  of  a 
polluted  court.  He  frowned  the  profligate  out 
of  the  sphere  in  which  he  presided.  He  taught 
his  people  by  his  devotion  to  his  family,  that 
they  might  be  sharers  of  that  order  of  pleasures 
which  their  monarch,  valued  the  most.  He 
supplied  to  the  country  an  example  calculated 
to  extend  and  perpetuate  amongst  us  that  taste ' 
which  has  been  supposed  to  distinguish  us 
from  some  foreign  nations,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  main  pillars  of  our  greatness  and  our 
welfare. 

The  personal  decision  and  [magnanimity  o( 
his  majesty  shone  in  a  most  conspicuous 
manner  at  various  periods  of  his  momentous 
life.  It  will  never  be- forgotten  by  his  country, 
with  what  calmness  he  encountered  the  fury 
of  ipore  than  one  poor  insane  creature  who 
attempted  to  destroy  him;  how  boldly  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  violence  of  the  mob  in 
any  moment  of  irritation ;  with  what  magnani 
mity  at  the  period  of  the  riots,  he  decided 
when  his  ministers  faltered  and  hesitated  to 
adopt  the  only  measure  which  humanely  speak- 
ing could  have  saved  the  metropolis  or  the 
country.  Nor  let  this  quality  be  undervalued. 
Valour  ^in  the  moment  of  battle,  when  every 
passion  is  inflamed,  when  retreat  or  conceal- 
ment is  impossible,  when  the  suggestions  of 
cowardice  are  hushed  in  tl)e  din  of  arms,  or 
shouts  of  victory;  [when  sympathy  fsois  the 
spark  of  doubtful  valour,  such  courage  is  a 
common  quality.  But  solitary  courage, — cou- 
rage without  excitement,  without  passion, 
without  tumult,  without  the  stimulus  of  hatred 
or  the  hope  of  revenge,  is  the  quality  of  no 
ordinsiry  mind.    It  is  the  prqper  attribute  of 
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kiag9>  fuid  we  love4  our  king  ia  part,  because 
he  eiQweQtJy  possessed  it. 

But  in  order  to  advance  to  the  consideration 
of  \vbat  may  be  more  properly  termed  the 
moral  q^aUties  of  his  mind,  it  must  be  observed^ 
that  our  late  sovereign  was  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  the  deepest  conscientiousness.  He  is 
well  known  in  one  instance  to  have  declared, 
regard   to    certain    political    concessions 


in 


dem^iJ^d  of  him,  that  he  would  rather  lay  hia 
head  on  the  block  than  concede  that,  which  he 
conceived,  himself  bound  by  his  oath  to  his 
country  to  refuse.  And,  on  the  spirit;  of  this 
splendid  declaration ,  he  appears  habitually  to 
have  acted*  Where  is  the  solitary  instance  in 
which  he  sacrificed  conscience  to  interest,  to 
terror,  or  to  persuasion  ?  When  did  he  trifle 
with  his  oath  to  God,  or  his  pledges,  to  his 
country  ?  Politicians  may  differ  as  to  the  deci? 
sions  to  which  his  conscience  cpnducted  him, 
but  none  are  rash  or  wicked  enough  to  charge 
him  with  evasion,  with  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
with  a  surrender  of  right  to  expedience,  with 
giving  bis  conscience  into  the  keeping  of  hi3 
interest,  with  endeavouring  to  twist  the  straight 
letter  of  the  word  of  Grod,  or  the  stubborn 
maxims  of  common  equity^  into  all  the  crooks 
and  windings  of  state  policy. 

We  have  been  led  into  tliis  minute  delineation 
of  bis  majesty's  character,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  many  very  gross  aspersions  which  at  this 
period  of  our  history  were  cast  upon  him. 
Men,  who  had  no  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
secret  springs  by  which  his  actions  were 
guided,  stepped  forward  upon  the  arena  of 
public  -  abuse,  and  vilified  a  character,  which, 
although  it  had  its  shades,  was  yet  ornamented 
with  those  splendid  hues,  the  brightness  of 
which  was  too  great  for  their  jaundiqed  eyes 
to  support.  Amongst  the  many  accusations 
gaiurt  his  majesty,  one  bore  in  the  eyes  of 
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particular  persons  a  most  alarnving  f<|ature ;  thi^ 
accusation  was,  that  his  majesty  was  fast  verging 
to  atheism — a  charge  as  groundless  and  unsub- 
stantial, and  as  black  in  its  origin  ^  the  mind 
which  could  have  conceived  it,  or  the  heart 
which  could  have  engendered  it.  It  arose, 
however,  from  a  sii^gular  circun^ta^ce  which 
took  pl^ce  at  this  time,  namely,  the  gran^  of  a 
pension  100/.  per  annym  to  the  celebrated  Ij^ou^ 
seau.  Hume  the  historian  was  the^  person  who 
undertook'  to  obtain  this  pension ;  and^  oq  Hupie's 
arrival  in  England  from  Fran9e,  jie  seated  the 
matter  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  ps^rticur 
larly  to  general  Conway,  secretary  of  state, 
and  general  Graenae,  secretary  to  the  queen. 
Application  was  accordingly  made  to  their 
majesties,  who  readily  assented,  on  condition 
that  the  transaction  should  not  be  made  public. 
The  reason  of  this  st;ipulation  was,  that  these 
great  personages  did  not  choose  to  appear 
pubUcIy  to  countenance  the  author  of  obnoxious 
writings.  Rousseau  himself  expressed  hiniself 
highly  pleased  with  the  conditional  article,  of 
secrecy.  At  the  time,  however,  that  Rousseau 
and  Hume  were  at  Paris,  another  star  in  the 
bright  coustellatiop  of  British  genius  wa^  irra- 
diatmg  the  g^y  circles  of  Paris,  namely  Horace 
Walpole,  and  his  exttipme  turn  for  pleaj^antry 
led  him  to  exercise  it  at  the  expenae  of  poor 
Rousseau.  I)e  fabricated  a  letter  to  Rousseau 
as  if  written  by  the  king  Prussia,  offering  him 
an  asylum  in  his  dominions.  This  celebtated 
letter  found  i^.  way  all  over  Europe,  and  it 
q)pe^red  at  last  in  the  St.  Jameses  Chronicle  of 
April  7,  1766«  The  indignation  of  Rousseau 
was  now  at  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  consi- 
dered Hume  as  an  accessary  to  the  writing  of 
the  letter.  Hume  deijiied  the  allegation,  but 
still  pre^^ed  Rpusseauito  accept  the  pen9ion% 
ROiuseau,  however,  refused  so  long  as  the  stipu- 
lation remained  that  it  was  to  continue  a  secret. 
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on  whidi  Hume  undertook  to  get  that  stipula- 
tion rescinded ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  cor- 
respondence of  Rousseau  and  Hume  was  made 
public,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  majesty 
having  offered  a  pension  of  100/.  to  Rousseau 
became  a  subject  of  public  notoriety.  Tl^e 
clamour  of  party  immediately  burst  forth  against 
hi^  majesty;  his  love  of  religion  was  stigma- 
tized as  hypocrisy,  he  was  called  the  patron  of 
atheism,  the  supporter  of  deism;  the  episcopacy 
of  the  country  took  the  alarm— the  cry  of  the 
church  is  in  danger  was  raised-^and,  on  the 
unoffending  head  of  his  majesty,  was  poured 
down  the  indignation  of  {in  infuriated  people. 

This  unpopularity  of  the  king  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  state  of  the  American  politics, 
in  which  country  a  very  violent  prejudice  was 
raised  against  the  king,  by  the  official  language 
of  the  ministry,  attributing  to  his  majesty  cer- 
tain private  feelings  far  beyond  what  his  own 
sentiments  justified.  These  official  forms  re- 
presented the  king  as  being  highly  provoked 
with  the  early  steps  of  the  American  indepen- 
dents; but  from  these  ungracious  charges  he  was 
vindicated  by  an  able  writer  of  the  time,  who 
obsesved  that  the  king  was  in  fact  the  father 
of  his  people — that  he  really  viewed  them, 
and  their  crimes  with  that  compassion  with 
which  parents  regard  the  misconduct  of  their 
children — that  it  was  with*  reluctance  he  lifted 
his  hand  to  punish — ^that  it  was  not  the  being 
provoked,  but  the  necessity  of  preventing 
greater  evils — the  spirit  of  justice,  and  his  pa- 
ternal care  for  his  obedient  and  loyal  subjects — 
which  could  ever  draw  from  him  any  mark  of 


correction  or  chastisement.  By  this  character 
he  preserved  the  reverence  of  his  people*  and 
It  was  therefore  most  judiciously  urged  that  to 
attribute  to  him  those  little  passions  which  might 
perhaps  at  some  times  agitate  the  minds  of  his 
ministers,  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  his  dig- 
nity, the  confidence  which  his  subjects  placed 
in  him,  and  the  happiness  of  his  people. 

His  majesty  was  expected  to  go  down  to 
parliament  on  the  14th  of  May,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the,  royal  assent  to  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  wrought  silks  and  velvets, 
and  also  to  prevent  unlawful  combinations  of 
workmen  employed  in  the  silk  manufacture, 
several  thousand  weavers  attended  St.  James's 
with  banners  flying,  music  playing,  and  drums 
beating,  and  accompanied  the  state  procession 
to  the  house  of  peers,  after  which  they  attended 
his  majesty  back  to  the  palace,  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  of  joy.  On  their  return  to  Spital- 
fields,  the  whole  body  halted  before  the  Man- 
sion-house, exhibited  all  their  standards,  from 
which  flew  streamers  of  all  colours,  composed 
of  long  slips  of  their  own  manu£eicture.  Afler 
giving  three  loud  cheers  and  playing  **  God 
save  the  king,"  the  delighted  artizans  returned 
peaceably  to  their  own  humble  habitations. 

In  July  1766,  his  majesty  was  again  perplexed 
with  a  change  of  his  ministers.  The  duke  of 
Grafton  succeeded  lord  Rockingham  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.  It  has  been  stated  that 
lord  Bute  at  this  time  wholly  abstained  from 
political  afiairs,  and  that  he  interfered  not  with 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry.  There  is, 
however,  a  curious  document  on  record*  which 


,    *  An  Eighteen  Days' faithful  Journal^  ending  a  few  days  previous  to  the  Ministry's  kissing  hands  in  1766. 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1766.— -From  Audley-street,  the  favourite  set  out  about  one  o'clock,  in  a  post-coach  and  four,  far 
lord  lidifield's  at  Hampton-court,  and  came  home  again  at  ten  at  night;  went  out  directly  after  in  a  chair  to  Miss 
Vansittart's,  maid  of  honour  trthe  P.  D.  of  W.  in  Sackfille^street;  staid  there  but  a  very  little  while,  and  then  went  to 
Carlton-house,  and  returned  home  about  twelve,  o'clock* 

Wednesday  25. — feom  Audli^y-street,  the  favourite  set  out  In  a  chair,  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  went  into  Sackviile« 
street,  as  before,  staid  there  till  past  ten,  then  went  to  Carlton*house.  and  returned  home  about  twelve 
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sbeWs  tiiat  lord  Bote,  ia  his  nocturnal  visits  to 
Carlton-palace^  had  some  momentous  business 
on  his  hands^  and  which  the  scandal  of  the  day 
attributed  to  a  different  motive  than  that  of  the 
formation  of  a  ministry. 

It  was  on  the  30th  July  1766,  that  Mr.  Pitt 

was  iraiaed  to  the  peerage,  on  his  maiung  choice 

of  the  office  of  privy  seal,  from  which  time  his 

declension  in  the  popular  opinion  was  top  great 

ever  to  be  recovered.    His  influence  was  now 

diminished  amongst  those  with  whom  he  acted, 

and  some  of  whom  had  risen  under  his  patronage. 

His  superiority  of  mind,  which  had  denied  the 

usual  habits  of  intercourse  with  the  world,  gave 

an  air  of  austerity  to  his  manners,  and  precluded 

the  policy  of  a  convenient  condescension  to.  the 

minutisB  of  politeness  and  fascinating  powers  of 

address. 


One  of  the  first  acts  of  lord  Chatham's  ad- 
ministratioii,  was  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Mackenzie.  He  did  this  in  the  handsomest 
manner  possible.  When  Mr.  Mackenzie  was 
first  appointed  to  the  sinecure  of  privy  seal  of 
Scotland,  he  was  honoured  with  the  royal  as- 
surance, that  he  should  enjoy  the  place  for  life ; 
but  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  obliged  his  ma- 
jesty  to  break  his  promise,  in  order  to  convince 
the  nation  that  he  (the  duke)  was  not  under  the 
influence  of*  lord  Bute.  Lord  Chatham  thought 
this  removal  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
royal  promise,  that  he  made  this  reparation  of 
the  king's  private  honour  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  ministry,  without  regarding  the  unpopularity 
of  the  measure.  This  circumstance  proves  that 
lojd  Chatham  was  not  unfavottrably  disposed  to 
the  king's  friendships,  nor  even  to  his  partialities. 


Thursday  26. — From  ditto,  the  farourite  set  out  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening  in  a  chair,,  went  into  Sackville-street  as. 
before,  staid  there  till  ten,  then  went  to  Carlton-house,  and  came  home  at  twelve. 

Friday  27. — At  seven  this  morning,  ihe  favourite  set  out  from  Audley-street,  for  his  seat  in  Bedfordshire. 

Sunday  29. — ^The  earl  returned  from  Bedfordshire  this  day  to  dinner ;  set  out  as  before  at  a  quarter-past  six  for  Sackville- 
street,  staid  there  till  about  ten,  then  went  to  CarIton*honse,  and  came  home  at  twelve* 

Monday  30^-^From  Attdley-8tfeet»  the  favourite  set  out  in  a  chair  a  quarter-past  six,  went  into  Sackville-street,  staid 
there  till  about  ten,  then  went  to  Carlton-house,  and  came  home  as  usual  at  twelve. 

Tuesday,  July  1.^— From  ditto,  at  half-past  six  in  a  chair  to  Sackville-street,  staid  there  till  ten,  then  to  Carlton-house, 
and  thence  home  at  twelve.  * 

Wednesday  2.— From  ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  ditto. 

Thursday  3. — ^At  six  this  morning  the  favourite  set  out  from  Audley^street  for  his  seat  in  Bedfordshire. 

Saturday  5. — ^The  iavotirite  returned  to  Audley-street  from  ditto  this  day  to  dinner ;  at  half-past  six  went  to  Sackville- 
street,  staid  there  as  usual  till  about  ten,  then  to  Carlton-house,  and  afterwards  came  home  about  twelve. 

Sunday  6. — At  half-past  six  to  Sackville-street  as  usual,  about  ten  to  Carlton-house,  and  home  at  twelve  as  before. 

Monday  7* — At  three-quarters  past  six  to  Sackville-street  as  usual,  about  ten  to  Carlton-house,  and  home  at  twelve. 

Tuesday  8. — At  half-past  six  to  Sackville-street,  about  ten  to  Carlton-house,  and  home  at  twelve* 

Wednesday  9.^-At  half-past  six  to  Sackville-street,  about  ten  to  Carlton-house,  and  home  at  twelve. 

Thursday  lO.-^This  morning  at  seven,  the  fiEnvourite  and  his  lady  set  out  from  Audley-street  for  Bedfordshire* 

Saturday  ]:2«— Returned  this  day  from  Bedfordshire  to  dinner,  and,  being  Lord  Mount  Stuart's  birth-day,  he  went  out 
at  eight  this  evening  to  SackyiUe^treety  staid  there  till  past  ten,  then  went  to  Carlton-house,  and  returned  home  about 
twelve. 

Sunday  1 3.— »At  half-past  six  to  Sackville-street,  staid  there  till  past  ten,  then  to  Cjarlton-house,  and  home  at  twelve. 

Hbnday  14— At  half-past  six  to  Sackville-street,  staid  there  tiU  ten,  then  to  Garlton-honse/staid  there  till  past  twelve, 
and  then  home. 

N.B.  The  curtams  of  the  chair,  frmn  AndkjHrtreet  to  SackviUe-fttestyWerecqastantly  drawn,  aad  the  chair  taken  ii^to 
the  house, 

29—30.  4  K 
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There  never  was  knowa  in  England  so  wet  a 
summer  as  that  of  1766.  From  the  month  of 
March  to  the  month  of  August,  there  .were  not 
successively  two  fair  days*  This  uncommon 
season  injured  the  com  harvest  prodigiously, 
and  the  most  serious  alarm  pervaded  the  coun- 
try. Under  these  circumstances  his  majesty, 
with  a  beneficent  regard  to  the  interests  of  his 
people,  ordered^  his  ministers  to  take  the  cir* 
cumstance  under  theiv  most  immediate  con^ 
deration*  The  Vninisters  held  several  councils 
upon  the  subject,  and  at  length  a  proclamation 
was  issued  commanding  an  embargo  to  be  laid 

^  on  the  exportation  of  corn.  This  circumstance 
negatives  the  report,  that  his  majesty  never  in- 
terfered with  his  ministers,  but  allowed  th^n 
to  pursue  their  own  plans  without  molestation 
nor  interruption.  The  fact  is  wholly  contrary. 
His  majesty  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  just  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  although  he  might  display  an 
uncommon  pertinacity,  ot  even  obstinacy  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  plan  which  he  had  formed, 
yet  it  ought  rather  to  be  mentioned  to  his  credit, 
than  to  his  injury.  A  determined  firmness  of 
character  is  more  to  be  prized  and  commended, 
though  often  stigmatized  with  the  title  of  ob- 
stinacy, than  that  irresolute  and  vascillating 
conduct  which  is  ever  forming,  plans,  but  never 
executing  them.  His  majesty  possessed  a  par- 
ticular aptitucle  in  discovering  the  best  means 

«  for  the  attainment  of  his  objects,  and  having 
once  determined  on  them,  it  was  not  easy  to 
divert  him  from  his  choice^  thus»  by  those  who 
knew  not  how  to  appreciate  his  character,  he 
was  denominated  selfwilled  and  obstinate,  and 
to  that  particular  shade  in  his  character,  they 
attributed  many  of  the  evils  with  which  the 
nation  was  threatened. 

The  celebrated  int^rviefvvt  between  our  late 
gracious  sovereign  and  the  great  moralist  and  I 


lexicographer^  m  h^Uy  credilabler  ie  tibe  eba- 
racter  for  benigiiity  and  good-  sense  of  the  fiu:- 
mer,  and  to  the  gratefiil  enthueiaam  of  the-latiler^ 
took  place  at  this  period,  and  ia  tbuftxecotded  by 
the  accurate  and  diffuse  biographer  of  tlia  latter. 

'^  In  February  1767,.  tiiete  happened  ^ene  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidente  of  Johnaon'&life^ 
which  gratified,  his  monio'chical.eoLtliunaBm,  and 
which  he  loved  to  relate  with  all  its.  ckcum^ 
stances,  when  requested  by  his  fitiendew  This 
was  his  being  honoured  by  a  private  Gunversa- 
turn  with  hie  ms^esty,  in  the  liinary,  at  the 
queen's  bouse^  He  had  frequently  visited  those 
splendid  rooms,  and  noble  collection  of  books, 
which  he  used  to  say  wb»  more  numerous 
and  curious  than  he  supposed  any  persim^  could 
have  made  in  tbe  tiine  which  the  king  had  emr 
ployed.  Mr«  Barnard,  the  librarian,  took  care 
that  he  should  have  every  accommodatien  that^ 
could  contribute  to  his  ease  and  convenience, 
while  indulging  his  literary  taste  in  diat  place, 
so  that  he  had  here  a  very  agreeable  resource 
at  leisure  boijurs. 

**  His  majesty,  having  been  informed  of  Ms 
occasional  visits,  was  pleased  to  signify  a  de^re 
that  he  should  be  told  when  Dr.  Johnson  came 
next  to  the.  library.  Accordingly,  the  next  time 
that  Dr.  Johi^ion  did  come,  as  sooji  as  he  was 
fietirly  engaged  with  a  book,  on  which,  while  he 
sat  by  the  &*e,  he  seemed  quite  intent,  Mr. 
Barnard  stole  round  to  the.  apartment  where 
the  king  was,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's 
commands,  mentioned  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
then  in  the  library.  His  ms^esty  said  be  was 
at  leisure,  and  would  ge  to  him;;  upon  which 
Mr.  Barnard  took  one  of  the  candies  that  stood 
on  the  king's  table,  and  lighted  his  majesty 
through  a  suite  of  rooms,  till. they  came  ta  a 
private  door  into  the  library,  of  which,  his  ma^* 
jesty  had  the  key.  Being  etttered,.Mr.  Bamaed 
stepped  forward  hastily  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
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wM  stitf  ia  a  profeofid!  staily,  attd  whls^^ed  to 
him,  ''  Sir,  sir,  here  i«i  the  kiiig/'  Jobnson 
started  up,  and  stood  still.  Hi9  tDajesty  ap- 
proached him,  and  at  once  was  oaaliously 
easy. 

.  '^  ¥&d  mi^esty  began  by  observing^t  that  he 
lUMlerefoed  he  eame  someliiiies  fo  the  libraary, 
and  then  mentioned  his  having  heisird  tha<  the 
doctor  had  been  lately  at  Osferd>  and  asked 
him  if  he  wa»  not  fond  of  going  thither.    To 
which  Johnson  answered,  that  he  was  indeed 
fond  of  going  to^  Oxford  sometimes,  but  he  was 
likewise  glad  to  come  back  again.    The  king 
then  asked   him .  what  they  were  doing  at 
Oxford  ?  Johnson  answered  he  could  not  much 
commend  their  diligence,  but  that  in  some  re* 
spect^  they  were  mended,  for  they  had  put  their 
press  under  better  regulations,  and  were  at  that 
tkne  printing  Po/yitu^.     He  was  then  asked, 
whether  there  were  better  libraries  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.    He  answered,  he  believed  the 
Bodleian  wa&  larger  than  any  they  had  at  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  same  time  adding,    *  I  hope, 
whether  we  have  more  book&  or  not  than  they 
have  at  Cambridge^  we  shall  make  as  good 
use  of  them  as  they  do.'    Being  asked  whether 
All  Souls*  or  Christ's  Church  library  was  the 
largest,  he  answered,  '  All  Souls  librwy  is  the 
largest  we  have,  except  iSie  Bodleian/    *  Aye,' 
said  the  king,  '  that  is  the  public  library.' 

"  His  majesty  enquired  if  he  was  then  writ- 
ing any  thing  ?  he  answered  he  was  not,  for  he 
had  pretty  well  told  the  world  what  he  knew, 
and  must  read  to  acquire  more  knowledge. 
The  king,  as  it  should  seem,  vnlii  a  viewto  urge 
him  to  rely  on  hi»  own  stores  as  an  original 
writer,  and  to  continue  his  labours,  tiien  said, 
*  I  do  not  think  you  borrow  much  from  any 
body.'  Johnson  said,  he  had  already  done  his 
part  av  a;  writ^.---*'  I  sfaotdd  have  thought  so 
too  («aid  tfie  king)  if  you  had  not  written  so 


well  !*  Johnson  observed  to  me  upon  this,  that 
'  no  man  could  have  paid  a  handsomer  compli- 
ment, and  it  was  flt  for  a  king'  to  pay^t  was 
decisive!  *  When  asked  by  another  friend,  at 
Sir  Joshua  Re3mokls',  whether  he  made  any  re- 
ply to  thi^  high  compliment  ?  he  answered,  '  No, 
Sir :  when  the  king  had  said  it>  it  was  to  be  so. 
It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy  civilities  with  my- 
sovereign.'  Perhaps  no  man  who  had'  spent  his 
whole  life  in  courts  could  have  shewn  ^  more 
nice  and  dignified  ^nse  of  true  politeness  than 
Johnson  did  in  this  instance. 

'^  His  majesty  having  observed  to  him  that  he 
thought  he  must  have  read  a  great  deal,  John- 
son answered,  that  he  thought  more  than  he 
read ;  that  he  had  read  a  great  deal  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  but  having  fellen  into  ill  health, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  read  much  compared 
with  others ;  for  instance,  he  had  not  read  much 
compared  vrith  Dr.  Warburton.  Upon  whic^ 
the  king  said,  that  he  heard  Dr.  Warburton  was^ 
a  man  of  such  general  knowledge,  that  you  could 
scarcely  talk  with  him  on  any  subject  on  which 
he  was  not  qualified  to  speak,  and  that  hi&  learn- 
ing resembled  Garrick^s  acting  in  its  universality. 
His -majesty  then  talked  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween Warburton  and  Lowth,  which  he  seemed 
to  have  read,  and  asked  Johnson  what  he 
thought  of  it  ?  Johnson  answered :  '  Waitmtton 
has  the  most  general,  tnost  scholastic  teaming ; 
Lovrth  is  the  more  correct  scholar.  I  do  not 
know  which  of  them  calls  names  best*  The 
king  was  pleased' to  say  he  was  of  the  same 
opmion :  adding,  ^  You  do  not  think,  then,  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  there  was  much  argument  in  the 
case  ?'  Johnson  said  he  did  not  think  there  was. 
1 '  Why,  truly,*  said  the  king,  '  when  once  it 
comes  to  call  names^  argument  is*  pretty  well  at 
;  an  end.' 

'     *'  His  majesty  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  lord  Lyttleton's  History,  which  was  then 
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just  published..  Johnson  said,  he  thought  his 
style  pretty  good,  but  that  he  had  blamed  Henry 
II.  too  much.  *  Why/  said  the  king,  *  they 
seldom  do  these  things  by  halves.'  '  No,  Sir,' 
answered  Johnson,  'hot  jto  kings.'  But  fearing 
to  be  misunderstood,  he  proceeded  to  explain 
himself,  and  immediately  subjoined ;  '  That  for 
those  who  spoke  worse  of  kings  than  they  de- 
swerved,  he  could  find  no  excuse ;  but  that  he 
could  more  easily  conceive  how  some  might 
speak  better  of  them  than  they  deserved,  with- 
out any  ill  intention ;  for  as  kings  had  much 
more  in  their  power  to  give,  those  who  were 
favoured  by  them  would  frequently  from  grati- 
tude exaggerate  their  praises  ;  and,  as  this  pro- 
ceeded from  a  good  motive,  it  was  certainly  ex- 
cusable, as  far  as  error  was  excusable.' 
.  ''  The  king  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Dr.  Hill  ?  Johnson  answered,  that  he  was 
1^  ingenious  man,  but  hftd  no  veracity ;  and  im- 
mediately mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  it,  an 
assertion  of  that  writer,  that  he  had  seen  ob- 
jects magnified  to  a  much  greater  degree  by 
using  three  or  four  microscopes  at  a  time  than 
by  using  one.  '  Now  (said  Johnson),  every  one 
acquainted  with  microscopes  knows,  that  the 
more  of  them  he  looks  through  the  less  the  ob- 
jects will  appear.',  'Why  (replied  the  king), 
this  is  not  only  telling  an  untruth,  but  telling  it 
clumsily ;  fi^r,  if  that  be  the  case,  every^  one 
who  can  look  through  a  microscope  will  be  able 
to  detect  him/ 

''  '  I  now  (said  Johnson  to  his  friends,  when 
relating  what  had  passed),  began  to  consider 
that  I  was  depreciating  this  man  ki  the  estima- 
tion of  his  sovereign,  and  that  it  was  time  for 
me  to  say  something  that  might  be  more 
favourable/  He  added,  therefore,  that  Doctor 
Hill  was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  curious  ob- 
server ;  and,  if  he  would  have  been  contented 
to  tell  the  world  no  more  than  he  knew,  he 


might  have  been  a  very  considerable  man,  and 
needed  not  to  have  recourse  to  such  mean 
expedients  to  raise  his  reputation. 

''  The  king  then  talked  of  literary  journals, 
mentioned  particularly  the  Journal  des  Savons, 
and  asked  Johnson  if  it  was  well  done.  Johnson 
said,  it  was  formerly  well  done,  and  gave  some 
account  of  the  persons  who  began  it,  and 
carried  it  on  for  some  years,  enlarging  it  at  the 
same  time  on  the  nature  and  use  of^such  works. 
The  king  asked  him  if  it  was  well  done  now. 
Johnson  answered,  he  had  no  reasoi\  to  think 
that  it  was.  The  king  then  asked  him  if  there 
were  any  other  literary  journals  published  in 
this  kingdom  except  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
Reviews ;  and  on  being  answered  there  was  no 
other,  his  majesty  asked  which  of  them  was 
the  best.  Johnson  answered,  that  the  Monthly 
Review  was  done  with  most  care,  the  Critical 
upon  the  best  principles ;  adding  that  the 
authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  were  enemies 
to  the  church.  This  the  king  said  he  was  sorry 
to  hear. 

*'  The  conversation  next,  turned  on  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  when  Johnson  ob- 
served, that  they  had  now  a  better  method  of 
arranging  their  materials  than  formerly.  *  Aye,  * 
said  the  king,  *  they  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson 
for  that;-  for  his  majesty  had  heard,  and* 
remembered  the  circumstance,  which  Johnson 
himself  had  forgot. 

"  His  majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
literary  biography  of  this  country  ably  exe-' 
cuted,  and  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  under- 
take it.     Johnson  signified  his  readiness  to 
comply  with  his  majesty's  wishes. 

"  During  the  whole  of  this  interview,  Johnson 
talked  to  his  majesty  with  profound  respect, 
but  still  in  his  fixm,  manly  manndr,  with  a 
sonorous  voice,  and  never  in  that  subdued  tone 
which  is  commonly  used  at  the '  levee  and  in 
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the  drawing- room.  After  the  king  withdrew, 
Johnson  showed  himself  pleased  with  his  con- 
versation and  gracious  behaviour.  He  said  to 
Mr.  Barnard — '  Sir :  they  may  talk  of  the  king 
as  they  will,  but  he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I 
have  ever  seen.'  And  he  afterwards  observed 
to  «Mr.  Langton— '  Sir ;  his  manners  are  those 
of  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  we  may  suppose  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  or  Charles  the  Second.'  " 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  another  change 
took  place  in  the  administration.  On  the  20th 
of  November,  lord  Chatham  .sent  a  note  to  lord 
Edgecumbe,  acquainting  him,  that  the  king  had 
determined  upon  making  some  alteration  in  his 
servants,  and  that  he  (the  minister)  would  be 
glad  to  see  lord  Edgecumbe  upon  the  subject. 
Accordingly  lord  Edgecumbe  waited  upon  the 
minister,  who  began  by  highly  commending  his 
lordship's  abilities, .  his  virtues  and  integrity. 
Then,  after  many  pauses,  he  said,  ''  He  was 
sorry  for  it — was  extremely  concerned  it  should 
happen  so — but — a — ^it  was  necessary — a — ." 
Here  lord  Edgecumbe  stopped  him  short,  and 
bluntly  demanded,  if  his  post  Was  destined  for 
another.  The  minister  acknowledged  it  was 
the  king's  pleasure,  but  that  however  unwilling 
the  king  was  to  increase  the  number  of  his  lords 
of  the  bedchamber,  yet  he  would,  nevertheless, 
venture  to  place  his  lordship  upon  that  list. 
Lord  Edgecumbe  took  offence,  and  declared, 
that  after  this  usage,  he  would  not  take  any 
place,  nor  resign  that  which  he  held  to  any  but 
the  king  himself. 

Two  days  after,  lord  Edgecumbe  received  a 
note  signifying  the  king's  desire  of  his  staff. 
He  accordingly  waited  on  the  king,  who  said^ 
"  That  he  was  very  sorry  to  part  with  his  lord- 
ship, of  whose  services  he  had  a  very  high 
opinion,  as  well  as  of  his  lordship's  abilities  and 
attachment  to  his  person,  and  especially  because 
Ins  lordship  had  no  mixture  of  factious  princi- 
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pies  in  his  dispositions.— -But,  the  king  add^; 
my  ministers  tall  me  it  must  be  so — at  the 
same  time  acknowledging,  that  the  idea  of  the 
bed-chamber  originated  entirely  with  himself* 
Lord  Edgecumbe  returned  his  thanks  to  the 
king  for  the  good  opinion  he  was  pleased  to 
entertain  of  him,  and  expressed  the,  great  obli* 
gation  he  was  under  for  it ;  his  lordship  deli- 
vered  up  his  staff,  and  Mr.  Shelly  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  household. 

Notwithstanding  these  political  dissensions, 
his  majesty  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  domestic 
happiness,  and  it  was  his  extraordinary  moral 
rectitude,  and  unconquerable  resolution  and 
integrity  that  upheld  and  supported  him  through 
so  many  difficulties  and  troubles,  with  which  he 
was  beset  during  the  greater  part  of  his  long 
and  eventful  reign.  He  never  suffered  hiinself 
to  be  misled  by  mean  or  narrow  motives,  so  as 
to  relinquish  his.  plans,  firieteds,  or  prqimdes,  in 
any  circumstances,  however  arduous  or  unat- 
tainable. It  was  this  nobleness,  bravery,  up* 
rightness  and  justice  of  character  tkait  so  greatly 
endeared  him  to  the  general,  esteem  of  the 
British  people,  and  to  the  admiration  of  tliose 
of  other  countries ;  which,  with  the  exemplary  * 
regularity  and  simplicity  of  his  mannenf  and 
mode  of  life,  his  moderate  habits,  his  pleasant, 
cheerful,  mild  and  unaffected  deportment,  his 
careful  performance  of  all  duties  and  engage- 
ments, his  constant  regard  to  the.  concerns  of 
his  family,  his  attentive,  regular  and  diligent 
discharge  of  his  duties  and  offices  of  so- 
vereignty, his  unostentatious  and  unaffected 
bounty  to  those  in  want,  his  great  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  religicm,  and  his  devost  piety  to^ 
wards  that  Being  under  whose  governing  care 
and  direction  every  thing  rests,  have  l>ee0  long 
known  and  justly  valued  by  those  of  almost 
all  ranks  in  the  state.  The  influence  oC  his  ma- 
jesty's example  in  these  several  respectfli»  hkd 
o 
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thendfore^  eipaciailly  m  the  more  early  part  ctf 
hife  vfigsif  no  small  skiate  m  forming  the  conduct 
and  maimers  of  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  tUi  conntry^  but  which,  fcom  the  agency  of 
other  caused,  ha^e  considerably  degenerated. 
k  was  his.  majesty's  attention  to  minutitt^ 
wktoh  obtained  for  him,  amongst  the  nnthink- 
iiig  "aid  the  inconsiderate,  the  appellation  of 
a  triftiDg  character.  The  affairs  of  a  nursery 
were  considered  beneath  the  notice  of  a  mo- 
imrch,  and  abstractedly  considered,  there  may 
be  trath  in  the  remark-^^fout  although  he  was 
a.  monarch,  he  was  a  parent  also,  and  he 
fttiftlled  that  relation  by  the  most  rigid  per- 
Ibrmanoe  of  its  sacred  duties.  The  kmg  was 
early  accustomed  to  place  little  or  no  reliance  - 
upon  the  conduct  of  servants,  if  not .  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  (heir  master,  and  it  was 
this  weU-'groonded  suspicion  which  mduced  him 
often  to  appear  in  those  pljaces  where  bis  pre- 
sence was  very  little  expected.  He  has  been 
frequently  known  to  appear  between  five  and 
stx  o^clook  in  the  morning  m  the  nursery,  in  his 
morning  gown,  to  the  no  small  perplexity  and 
aimoyanoe  of  those  who  had  the  <^harge  of  his 
childceiL  He  thereby  discovered  many  abuses 
which  were  carried  on  in  the  different  depart- 
ments, and  such  discovery  could  not  be  very 
pleasant  to  those  whom  he  detected :  his  ma- 
jesty  was  therefore  honodred  with  the  name 
otMotfyKing.    . 

Another  pleasant  anecdote  is  related  of  this 
propensity  of  his  majesty  to  come  unawares 
upon  his  servants,  and  it  contains  a  striking 
iijrtance^the  n^tentiveness  of  his  memory : — 
It  was  his  majesty's  e\istom  to  pay  an  early 
vaoit  to  his  mews,  if  not'  to  mount,  to  look  at 
and. pat  his  favourite  horses.  One  morning,  on 
ettlering,  the  grooms  were  disputing  one  with 
the  odier  v»ry  loudly,  so  that  the  king  for  a 
ahott  tisae  wns  unnoticed.    '  I  don't  care  what 


you  say,  Robert,'  said  one,  '  but  every  one  else 
agrees,  that  the  man  at  the  Three  Tuns  makes 
the  best  purl  in  Windsor.'  *  Purl !  purl !'':  said 
the  king,  quickly ;  *  Robert,  what's  purl  ?'  This 
was  explained  to  be  warm  beer  with  a  glass  of 
gin,  ^c.  ;  his  majesty  listened  attentively,  and 
fiien  tuning  round  said,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  all,  in  the  way  of  admonishing,  '  I 
dare  say  very  good  drink,  but,  grooms,  too 
strong  for  the  morning;  never  drink  in  a 
morning.' 

Eight  or  nine  years  after  this,  his  majesty 
happened  to  enter  the  stables  much  earlier  than 
usual,  and  found  only  a  young  lad,  who  had 
recently  been  engaged,  and  to  whom  the  king 
was  unknown.  ^  Boy,  boy,'  said  he,  *  where 
are  the  grooms,  where  are  the  grooms  ?'  •  I 
don't  know.  Sir ;  but  they  Will  soon  be  back, 
because  they  expect  the  king.^  *  Ah,  ah,'  said 
he, '  then  run,  boy,  and  say  the  king  expects 
them ;  run,  boy,  to  the  Three  Tuns ;  they  are 
sure  to  be  there,  for  the  landlord  makes  the 
best  purl  in  Windsor.' 

In  the  letters  of  bishop  Warburton,  left  for 
publication  by  his  friend  bishop  Hurd,  there  is 
the  following  characteristic  anecdote,  in  which 
the  urbanity  of  the  monarch  standsT  wdl  con- 
trasted with  the  roughness  of  the  controver- 
sialist :  **  I  brought"  says  the  bishop,  (Feb.  20, 
1767)  "  as  u^usd,  a  bad  cold  with  me  to  town, 
and  this  being  the  first  day  t  ventured  out  of 
.doors,  it  was  employed,  as  in  duty  bound,  at 
court,  it  being  a  Jev6e  day :  a  buffoon  lord  in 
waiting,  (you  may  guess  whom  I  meaui)  was 
very  busy  in  marshalling  the  circle ;  he  said  to 
me, '  Move  forward,  for  you  clog  up  the  door.' 
I  replied  with  as  little  civility,  '  Did  nobody 
clog  up  the  king's  doorstead  more  than  I,  there 
would  be  room  for  all  honest  men.'  This 
brought  the  man  ta  himself.  When  the  king 
came  up  to  me,  he  asked  why  I  did  not  come 
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to  \Br6e  hiiote  ?  I  said,  ^  i  understood  there 
Mras  tto  basiness  going  forward  in  the  house 
in  which  I  could  be  of  service  to  his  majesty.^ 
He  replied,  *  he  supposed  the  severe  storm  of 
snow  vculd  have  brought  me  up/  I  replied, 
*  I  was  under  the  cover  of  a  ^vetj  warm 
house/  You  see  by  all  this  how  unfit  I  am  lor 
courts.** 

The  king  when  in  conversation  with  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  that  Pope  made  Warburton 
a  bishop.  "  True,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  **  but 
Warburton  did  more  for  Pope — he  made  him  a 
christian/'  alluding  no  doubt  to  his  ingenious 
comments  on  the  Essay  on  Man. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1766  that  his 

majesty  conferred  or  rather  restored  the  first 

dukedom,  that  of  the  duke  of  Montague,  being 

the  second  or  last  that  he  ever  conferred  or 

intended  to  grant,  with  the  exception  of  Us 

own  sons  and  brothers,  that  being  the  highest 

title  in  his  power  to  confer  even  upon  a  member 

of  the  royal  family.     It  was  not  until  1784  that 

the  king  thought  fit  to  create  a  marquess,  the 

late  marquess  of  Buckingham ;  the  first  earldom 

which  he  granted  was  in  1761,  to  the  earl  of 

Delawar.    Viscount  Wentworth,  in  1762,  was 

the  first  of  that  class  of  nobility  in  his  reign; 

and  the  first  baron  was  lord  Grantham,  but 

preceded    by  the  barony  of  Mount  Stuart, 

granted  to  the  countess  of  Bute  on  the  3d  of 

April,  1761. 

A  very  strong  proof  of  his  majesty's  attach- 
ment  to  and  regard  for  the  Protestant  religion 
occurred  at  this  period.  The  Polish  Protes- 
tants having  been  for  some  time  deprived  of 
their  former  rights  and  privileges,  and  their 
liberty  of  worship  being  taken  away  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Romish  clergy,  his  majesty 
being^  convinced  that  this  was  an  unjust  attack 
upon  the  Protestant  religion,  without  any  suffi- 
cient cause  arising  firom  temporal  polities,  took 


u]p  the  subject^  personally,  and  on  the4tfaof. 
November,  a  day  celebrated  in  the  Protestant; 
cause,  the  British  ambassador  presented  a  xQe^> 
morial  to  the  king  of  Poland  on  the  subject; 
which  restored  the  poor  suffering  people  to  fufi- 
liberty  of  consciteuce,  and  a  just  toleration. 

His  majesty's  great  zeal  for  rehgion  was- 
indeed  manifest  on  all  occasions;  i^nd,  at  the- 
time  when  the  works  of  Hunfe^^md  other  seep* 
tical  writers  occasioned  more  noise  than  they 
deserved,  his  majesly  ^o  was  idwayfi  verf 
free  in  expressing  himself  cetxceraing  religion,  - 
said  One  day  very  happily,  in  alluding  to  the^ 
powerful  genius  of  that  great  moralist,  and  the 
impertinence  of  the  sceptical  tribe,  "  I  wish 
Johnson  would  niount  his  dray-hofse,  and  ridfe 
over  those  fellowiB.** 

His  late  majesty  possessed  an  understanding' 
strong,*^  acute,  and  sagacious  firom  nature,  ^nd; 
by  the  free  and  constant  use  of  it  ict  conversa- 
tion with  men  of  all'  miads  and  all  habits,  he 
acquired  a  very  exact  and  e3i^en6ive  knowledge 
of  all  that  is  to  be  learned  in  ^  the  practice  of 
life.  In  this  respect  bis  sphere  was  so  large, 
and  his  curiosity  and  constant  exercise  so  un-^' 
wearied  and  unsatiated,  that  it  is  incredible 
almost  what  a  in  ass  of  information  he  thus 
acquired.  As  books  are  the  only  writtAi 
thoughts  of  men,  and  conversation  their  oral 
discourse,  it  is  manifest  that  the  subject  matter 
of  both  is  in  kind  the  same ;  and,%  is  certainly 
not  impossible  to  imag&ie  such  an  opulence  of 
conversation,  and  such  a  long  and  frequent  con- 
verse with  men^  as  may  amount  iti  a  degree  to 
the  same  kind  of  instfuction,  and  to  the  same 
quantity  of  it,  which  might  be  acquired  from 
books  themselves*  For  example,  Hve  can  easily 
imagine  that  a  man  of  vast  understanding  -and 
strong  observation,  might  Mam  as  mudi  from 
the  conversation  of  such  men  as  Burke  ot 
Johnson  as  by  their  printed  Tohmies,  and  pm*^ 
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bably  might  learn  it  to  better  purpose,  as  dis- 
course is  certainly  better  remembered  than 
any  reading.  And  this  will  account  for  the 
astonii^hing  degree  of  information  possessed  by 
his  late  majesty,  who,  by  means  of  .his  natural, 
strength  of  observation  and  by  his  insatiable 
curiosity,  added  to  his  opportunities,  was  infe- 
rior tQ  Very  few  of  any  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  reign,  in  all  that  respects  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  life,  of  history,  and  of 
business*  As  respects  history,  he  was  acquainted 
as  well  as  any  one  of  his  day,  with  the  history  of 
every,  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  had  a  more 
intimjate  acquaintance,  because  better  opportu^ 
xiities  presented  themselves,  with  their  interests 
aad  politics.  By  the  same  means,  and  the 
system  of  incessant  questioning,  he  had  attained 
a  nearly  equal  knowledge  of  ancient  as  of 
modem  history,  and  what  is  more  surprising, 
had  even  mastered  the  difficulties  of  meta- 
physics and  l(^c,  by  the  united  means  of 
a  little  reading  and  .much  cohversation.  With 
these  aids,  the  conversation  of  the  king  in  his 
days  of  health  and  strength,  was  not  merely 
intelligent,  but  acqte  and  striking,  and  was  in 
no  degree  inferior  upon  all  general  subjects,  to 
that  of  those  who  believed  themselves  most 
pvofound  upon  such  points. 

The  above  was  the  character  of  the  king's 
understanding,  and  its  cause  and  origin.  It 
appears  almoql  to  have  been  a  felicity,  rather 
than  a  merit,  if  such  rare  virtue  in  any  case 
can  be  termed  a  gift  of  fortune,  and  might  be 
more  properly  denominated  the  peculiar  gift 
and  grace  of  Heaven.  In  regatd  to  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  earth,  they  regulate  their  judg- 
ment of  th^  comparative  value,  not  by  the 
representation  of  the  satellites  which  form  the 
dazzling  splendour  aud  magnificence  of  a  court, 
nor  by  the  flattery  of  those  whom  their  bounty 
feeds,  but  by  the  lineaments  which  the  sacred 


writings  have  drawn  of  illustrious  kings.  From 
them  they  learn,  that  .not  without  a  due  atten- 
tion to  those  political  institutes  which  the 
depravity  of  mankind  has  rendered  expedient, 
their  most  prominent  features  were  a  venemtion 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  a  reliance  on  his  all- 
directing  providence,  a  devotedness  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  the  constant  practice  of  his  worship ; 
which  is,  if  possible,  even  more-  the  duty  of 
princes,  than  it  is  of  their  subjects. 

How  far  the  character  of  our  late  sovereign 
has  been  uniformly  influenced  by  these  pious 
and  amiable  maxims,  we  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  judge  from  facts,  which  all  allow 
to  be  the  most  unerring  criterion  of  good- 
ness.  Who  is  there  amonst  us  that  is  not  eager 
to  celebrate  his  bright  example,  however  back- 
ward we  may  be  to  tread  in  his  steps  ?  As  we 
ought  to  love  truth  better  than  kings  or  patriots, 
it  is  no  trifling  pleasure  to  be  able  to  indulge 
our  eulogiums  in  this  instance,  and  yet  preserve 
her  strictest  claims,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  to  sur- 
mount in  maintaining  an  uncommon  character 
of  piety  and  morals,  the  more  sublime  and 
beautiful  must  that  character  eventually  appear. 

The  year  1 767  was  remarkable  for  its  various 
changes  in  the  administration,  and  when  lord 
North  came  into  power,  the  singular  phenome- 
non was  exhibited  in  the  political  world  of  a 
high  tory  acting  with  a  junto  of  zealous, 
though  by  no  means  consistent,  whigs. 

His  majesty,  in  the  month  of  September 
1768,  experienced  a  domestic  affliction  in  the 
death  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  who 
died  in  Italy  o^  a  fever,  on  his  route *to  the  dif- 
ferent Italian  courts:  It  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted, that  there  is  not  any  family  in  which 
courage  is  more  decidedly  one  of  its  charac-r 
teristics,  than  in  that  of  the  royal,  family  of 
England.     The  duke  of  York  possessed  this 
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^fuftKty  in  an^cunlii^tf  ctegree.and  btoboj^  Newton 
addi  hw  peraotml  tdstimony  in  confiraiaftion  of  t^e 
populair  opinion,  and  expresses  bis  own  (pinion 
thftt  had  he  outlived  the  years  of  dissipation, 
he  would  have  proved  an  honour  to  hiskin^and 
conntry.  He  accompanied  the  unfortunate  ex^ 
pecfitioti  toCherbuTg,  and  was  always  foremost 
when  danger  called.  On  onebccasion^  he  ad*- 
Tanced  so  near  the  town,  as  to  expose  his  per- 
son to  some  shot  from  the  enemy.  A  ball 
grazing  dn  ricochet  near  the  spot  where  he  stood, 
a  Serjeant  sprung  before  him  to  defend  his  royal 
highness  with  his  body.  The  prince  was*  so 
pleased  with  this  uncommon  mark  of  courage 
and  attachfnent,  that  he  rewarded  him  with  a 

ft 

handsome  gratuity.  * 

The  gallantries  of  his  brother  often  gave  great 
pein  to  his  majesty,  for  although  they  were  not 
distinguished  by  any  particular  feature  of  vici- 
ousness,  yet  they  often  exposed  him  to  tliose  mor- 
tifying situations  which  were  derogatory  to  his 
character  and  his  rank.  His  majesty  often  ex- 
postulated with  his  brother  on  his  dissipated 
mode  of  life,  and  pictured  to  him  the  difference 
between  the  pleasures  of  a  married  life,  and  those 
of  a  single  one.  "  My  dear  brother,"  said  the 
duke  of  York,  "  I  feel  myself  highly  indebted 
to  you  for  all  the  ad  vice  you  give  me,  for  I  know 
it  flows  from  a  native  goodness  of  heart,  but 
you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  am  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  precepts  of  a  book,  which  you 
are  always  extolling,  and  one  of  which  I  am 


determined  to  keep,  which  is,  '  they  who  marry  .  A  new  parliament  was  called",  and  Mr.  Wilkes 


do  well— bilt  they  who  keep  single,  do  better.' " 
The  king  a  few  days,  afterwards  meeting  with 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  mentioned  to  him 
the  above  conversation  with  his  brother,  and 
desired  him  to  expound  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  passage  quoted  by  his  brother. 
The  archbishop  on  bis  return  horde.,  wrote 
a  discourse  upon  the  'subject,  which  was  sent 
29—30.  4 


ttt  his  majesty  for  hSs  aj^probatibh ;  ifter  Having 
perused  it^  his  maje^y  said,  *'  How  difBeutt  it 
is  sometimes  to  convince  a  niauthat  he  can  do 
better  than  wen."  '   '    -    ' 

On  the  2d  of  November  the  late  lamentefd 
duke  of  Kent  was  bom,  knd  in  a  short  time 
afterwards  the  court-mourning  was  ordered  for 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  VorkJ 

It  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  that  a  pro- 
tracted duration  of  court-mourning  is  exces- 
sively injurious  to  the  trading  interests  of  the 
country.  His  majesty,  however,  took  this 
circumstance  under  his  immediate  conside- 
ration, and  in  compassion  to  those  manufac- 
turers and  people,  who,  by  the  usual  length  of 
court-mournings^  would  at  a  time  of  great  scar- 
city and  distress,  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
getting  their  bread,  he  commanded  that  thfe 
period  of  all  court-mournings  fi^ould  be  shoi"- 
tened,  and  the  lord  chamberlain  received  his 
orders  for  that  purpose. 

On  this  patriotic  itct  of  his  majesty' being: 
announced,  the  Spital-fields  weavers  went  in 
grand  procession  to  St.  James's  Palace,  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  thanks  to  Iris  majesty. 
This  expression  of  public  feeling  and  gratitude 
was  most  graciously  received,  and  imparted  an 
uncommon  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  king. 

The  year  1768  is  remarkable  for  some  of  the 
most  violent  'political  disturbances  which  .ever 
agitated  the  country,  and'  which  placed  his 
majesty  in  the  highest  state  of  embarrassment. 


returning  from  his  outlawryr  appeared  again  on 
the  political  canvass.  He  had  previously  soli- 
cited his  pardon  from  the  king,  but  no  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  the  application.  The 
impudence  of  this  factious  demagogue  was 
boundless,  and  especially  on  those  points  which 
had  a  reference  to  the  private  feelings  of  the 
king.     He  sought  for  every  opportunity  by 
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.which  they  could- be  outraged/and  he  waa  the 
fiferbrand  which  set  the  public  opinioa  in  a 
flame,  respecting  the  supposed  familiar  inter- 
course between  lord  Bute  and, the  princess 
dowager  of  Wales.  On  his  arrival  in  England, 
he  had  the  insolence  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
king,  ^ich  was  sent  by  a  commo9  footman, 
and,  although  he  stood  at  that  time  branded  ad 
an  outlaw,  he  appeared  at  Guildljudl  ai^d  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  London*  It 
is  not,  however,  the  aim  of  this  work  to  enter 
into  any  further  exposition  of  political  events 
than  as  they  possess  a  particular  relation  to 
the  private  and  public  life  of  his  majesty,  and 
therefore  carrying  with  them  a  positive  influ- 
ence on  his  character  as  a  sovereign  and  a 
n^an.  The  affiBurs  of  Wilkes  are  known  to  every 
one  in  the  slightest  degree  conversant  with 
English  history,  and  they  deserve  in  this  place 
no  further  mention,  than  as  they  tended  to 
disturb  the  functions  of  his  majesty's  government, 
and  to  involve  him  in  those  unpleasant  predi- 
caments from  which  his  firmness  only  emanci- 
pated him.  Rage  and  violence  agitated  the 
metropolis ;  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
king  from  several  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
some  of  them  couched  in  the  most  unbecoming 
language,  condemning  the  measures  of  his 
reign,  and  complaining  of  grievances  that  existed 
only  in  their  own  imaginations,  while  others 
more  moderately  contented  themselves  with 
praying  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  The 
ministry  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  these  petitions,  by  addresses  of  loyalty 
and  approbation,  but  these  were  few  and  incon- 
siderable ;  and,  so  infatuated  was  the  populace, 
that  when  the.  merchants  of  London  went  up  to 
court  to  present  their  address,  they  were  most 
violently  assaulted  by  the  mob  at  the  palace- 
gate,  for  which  some  of  the  ringleaders  were 
apprehended  and. acquitted. 


Sot  in  the  midst  of  all  this  poUtieal  rage, 
the  attention  of  his  majesty  vras  not  diverted 
from  the  encouragement  of  .the  fine  arts  in  the 
country.  ''  A  nation"  says  an  elegant  an<Miy- 
mous  writer,  ''  may  be  considered  great  by  its 
achievements  in  arms  or  in  commerce,  but 
never  can  be  said  to  be  truly  polished,  till  it 
fosters  the  polite  arts,  the  acquisition  of  which 
sinks  every  other  pursuit  into  comparative 
insignificance.  They  open  a  sixth  sense  upon 
every  one  who  successfully  cultivates  them. 
The  savage  eats  his  food  and  falls  asleep ;  the 
man  of  mere  wealth  does  little  more^  but  in 
those  who  seek  pleasure  in  cultivating  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  the  pleasures  of  sense,  hold 
but  a  subordinate  place." 

The  reign  of  George  IIL  presents  no  event 
perhaps  more  worthy  the  notice  of  the  histp* 
rian,  than  the  remarkable  progress  which  was 
made  during  it  in  the  fine  arts.  Before 
his  majestys  accession  we  had  no  native 
artists  of  celebrity,  either  in  painting  or  sculp* 
ture,  Hogarth  alone  excepted  in  the  former'; 
and  some  writers  had  advanced  it  gravely  as  a 
fact,  that  the  English  climate  was  incapable  of 
fostering  or  maturing  genius.  The  falsity  oC 
this  hypothesis  was,  however,  ably  exposed  by 
an  eminent  artist  of  the  age,  in  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Causes  of  tiie  Slow  Progress  of  the  Arts  m 
Englatid  ;  in  which  he  has  proved,  that  the  cause 
of  art  has  been  impeded  not  by  frigidity  of  cli- 
mate or  imagination,  but  by  various  pk>iitica- 
religious  causes  commencing  with  the  reforma* 
tion,  and  much  more  effectually  destructive  to 
the  growth  of  refinement  and  taste,  and  conse* 
quently  to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  dian 
any  combination  of  frosty  fog,  wind,  rain  apd 
sunshine,  incidental  to  this  or  any  other  coua« 
try.  Nova  Zembia  and  Siberia  not  excepted. 

Many  of  the  arts  of  life  had  advanced 
amongst  us  to  a  state  of  great  perfeption;  our 
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literaCiiro  had  readtied  a  height  beyond  which 
no  age  caa  pasd,  but  painting,  sculpture^  and 
aichiteeture,  were  suffered  to  be  neglected.  No 
Moner,  however,  did  the  august  patronise  of 
the  sovereign  manifest  itself  in  behalf  of  those 
arts»  than  a  general  feeling  for  them  ran  through 
the  kingdom;  every  order  of  the  state  was 
forward  to  encourage,  and  the  impulse  given  to 
the  arts,  produced  great  artists  in  the  mamier  as 
a  revolution  produces  great  statesmen  and  great 
generals. 

The  country,  which  before  had  given  encou- 
ragement to  the  lifeless  productions  of  Kneller, 
Hudson^'  and  Jervis,  in  painting-— to  the  defer- 
mities  of  Rysbrack  and  Scheemaker,  in  sculp- 
tured—and to  the  clumsy  masses  of  Vanburgb, 
Gibbs,  and  Batty,  in  architecture— now  saw, 
with  the  accession  of  a  youthful  sovereign,  the 
beginning  of  an  era  that  has  matured  to  per- 
fection a  numerous  band  of  artists.  The  defor- 
mities of  Rysbrack  gave  way  to  the  tasteful 
and  classical  productions  of  Bacon  and  Nolle- 
kins  ;  while  the  architectural  absurdities  of  the 
old,  in  time,  were  supplanted  by  the  chaste  pro- 
ductions of  two  eminent  Scots,  Adams  and 
Stewart. 

The  genius  thus  kindled,  gradually  expanded, 
and  perhaps  no  political  vicissitude  to  which 
the  nation  may  be  subject,  will  ever  be  able  to 
ej^tinguish  that  spirit  which  characterizes  the 
present  race  of  Britons,  in  regard  to  the  polite 
arts.  ... 

The  grand  lever  by  which  this  mighty  change 
was  erected,  was  Ihe  establishment  in  1769  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  his  majesty  always 
gloried  in  being  the  founder.  ' 

He  was  delighted  with  the  magnificence  of 


the  apartments  at  Spmerset-house,  with  which 
he  presented  them,  and  did  not  envy  their 
superior  elegance  to  those  of  his  own  usual 
residences.  He  heard  with  great  anxiety  of 
any  circumstances  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  academy ;  particularly  in  the  instance  of 
that  real  genius,  but.  eccentric  man,  Barry, 
(who  painted  the  great  room  of  the  Adelphi 
Society),  when  he  incurred*  the  displeasure  of 
the  academicians  by  his  free  censure,  in  a  lec- 
ture, of  the  main  design  of.  the  buildings  of 
Somerset-house.  This  afiair  vexed  the  king,, 
who  had  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  great 
merits  of  Barry,  but  he  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  who  was  his 
first  architect ;  yet,  most  critics  who  have  con- 
sidered the  site  of  Somerset-place  will  incline 
towards  Barry's  ideas. 

The  king  used  to  devote  several  hours  to  his 
annual  view  of  the  exhibition,  and  though, he 
asked  the  opinions  of  the  attendant  artists,  yet, 
in  his  accustomed  rapid  manner,  was  generally 
pretty  free  in  his  own  remarks.  He  always 
manifested  his  patriotic  feeling  at  the  proofs  of 
rising  native  talents,  exclaiming,  ''  Clever 
artist ! "  ''  Promising  young  man,  this  ! ''  ^c 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  an  immense  favourite 
with  him,  and  in  this  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr 
West,  whom  he  employed  oftener*.  With  this 
eminent  artist,  he  aUoWed  his  kingly  dignity  to 
lose  itself  in  long  and  familiar  chit-chat ;  but, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  he  could  resume  it  at  once 
if  occasion  seemed  to  require  it.  He  had  a 
strong  fancy  for  portraitii.  Though  he  bought 
a  good  many  pictures,  he  was  ever  far  enough 
from  expending  improvident  sums  for  them. 
The  celebrated  Houghton  collection^    which 
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*  In  a  debate  in  the  house  of  commona,  oq  Wednesday  the  6th  of  July,  1820,  on  a  motion  of  lord  Castlereagh  for 
pensions  to  die  late  king's  servants,  Mr,  Huskisson  stated,  that  his  nujesty,  from  an  anxiety  to  promote  the  fine  arts,  granted 
Mr.  West  1000/.  a  year  from  the  privy-parse,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  late  president  had  not  received  less  than  40,000i;» 
from  his  majesty. 
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some  expected  wouldfiad  its  place  in  hispi^laees, 
was  suffered  to  be  shipped  off  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  foir  the  empress  Catherine.  He  had 
some  pictures  bj  Northeote,  Zoffani^  Gains- 
borough, and  Romney.  There  is  a  whole-length 
of  the  Idng  in  one  «f  the  state-rooms,  habited 
in  his  parUament  robes>  which  he  thought  a  good 
likeness,  and  generally  adced  his  visitors  to  look 
at.  His  majesty's  taste  forsook  him  at  one 
time,  when  he  removed  the  divine  cartoons  of 
Raphael  from  the  .long  gallery,  constructed  for 
their  reception,  at  Hampton-court,  by  king 
M^illiam,  to  Buckingham^house.  There  were 
no  painted  copies  of  them,  butSir  J^  Thomhiirs, 
at  Bedfordi-house,  and  which  are  now  in  the 
University  Gallery,  at  Oxford.  They  travelled 
afterwards  to  Windsor,  but  the  king  at  last 
restored  them  to  their  original  places.  In  these 
removals  they  sustained  no  serious  injury.  Al- ' 
together  there  is  a  fine  royal  collection  at  Wind- 
sor,  Buckingham*house,  and  Hampton-court; 
some  jgood  portraits  at  Kensington ;  but  there  - 
are  only  the  head  of  an  old  Venetian  Doge,  and 
some  other  trifles,  in  the  Council-chamber  at 
St.  James's.  The  king  patronised  the  valuable 
improvements  of  Jervis,  ^c,  in  the  beautiful 
art  of  painting  glass  windows. 

His  majesty  liked  to  look  at  monuments  and 
read  epitaphs,  but  his  taste  for  sculpture  did 
not  appear  very  particular.  Perhaps  the  king, 
to  speak  famiUariy,  was  seldom  mere  at  home 
than  in  conversing  on  matters  which  mixed  the 
meGhanical  wiith  the  scientific*  Hence  charts 
and  maps,  or  the  constructicm  and  goodness  of 
a  time-piece,  a  telescope,  and  other  optical 
or.  mathematical  instruments,  or  of  pieces  of 
clever  machinery-,  down  even  to  those  of  mere 
convenience,  interested  him  greatly.  He  was 
occasionally  philosophical.  Inventions  and  dis- 
coveries were  sure  to  attract  his  notipe.  In  re- 
lieving  his  miad  from  matters  of  importance  or 


mere  routine,  by  li§^t  mechanical  occoptitioas, 
he  had  the  authority  and  reccmipiendatmi  of 
Locke.  Old  folks  remember  well  what  taik 
there  was  once  about  the  king's  having,  turned 
ift  a  lathe  a  set  of  ivory  buttons^ 

Another  specimen  of  his  majesty's  extreme 
attention  to  the  fine  arts  is  recoided,  when  a 
transit  of  the  planet  Venus  was  expected,  in 
which  the  Royal  Society  conceived  the  {nroject 
of  sending  out  some  able  astrononiers  to  distant 
countries,  to  observe  the  phenomenon.  Their 
funds  being  however  unequal  to  die  expense  of 
such  a  mission,  they  made  a  representation  of 
their  inability  to  the  king,  who  was  pleased  to 
ask  for  an  estimate  of  the  total  sum  oequired 
for  tlie  purpose ;  on  seeing  which,  he  imme- 
diately gave  an  order  for  the  an^ount.  Two 
astronomers,  Messrs.  Qayly  and  Wallis,  were 
accordingly  sent  out  to  Hudson's  Bay,  where 
they  remained  nearly  a  whole  year,  and  then 
returned  to  England,  to  report  the  result  of 
their  observations.  The  Royal  Society  .com- 
mtmicated  this  report  to  his  majesty,  accom- 
panied with  a  statement  of  the  expenses  in- 
curredv  which  happening  to  be  considerably 
less  than  the  sum  that  had  been  granted,  they 
begged  to  know  the  king's  pleasure  respecting 
the  surplus.  His  ms^esty  graciously  repUed, 
that  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  it  was, 
and  that  the  society  migiit  employ  it  in  any 
other  way  they  might  think  fit. 

At  this  period  of  political  animosity,  when  a 
bold  spirit  of  mere  party  opposition  assumed  to 
itself  the  elevated  name  of  liberty,  and  to  cover 
its  designs  represented  the  constitution  as 
endangered,  numbers  of  pamphlets  appeared, 
for  no  country  equals  England  in  this  respect. 
The  generality  of  these  have  sunk  into  oblivion, 
but  the  productions  of  one  author  have  beea 
perpetuated,  and  will  possess  celebrity  as  long 
as  that  species  of  writing  shall  continue.    The 
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Letters  rf  Jumm  attracted  umversal  notice  from 
the  extraordinary  excelMnce  of  their  style,  the 
force  of  their  arguments,  the  severity  of  their 
invectives,  and  the  freedom  of  their  expres- 
sions. Mystery  has  enveloped  the  name  of  the 
real  author  of  those  famous  epistles,  and  there 
remains  little  probability  of  the  cloud  ever 
being  dispersed.  Conjecture  is  staggered,  and 
even  the  circumstances  which  at  -first  seem  to 
lead  to  a  clear  developement  soon  become  con- 
fused and  inapplicable  to  the  object.  This 
anonymous  writer  had  proceeded  to  a  consi^ 
derable  length  in  weakening  the  public  reputa- 
tion of  several  great  men,  without  any  legal 
inquiry ;  but  on  the  publication  of  his  spirited, 
not  to  say  daring,  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he 
even  proceeded  from  censure  to  threats,  the 
attention  of  the  government  was  naturally 
roused,  and  a  biU  ^vas  filed  in  the  King's  Bench 
against  Woodfall  the  publisher. 

This  trial  is  memorable  from  the  declaration 
of  the  lord  chief  justice  Mansfield  to  the  jury, 
that  they  were  only  to  determine  the  fact  of  the 
publication  without  any  regard  to  the  question 
whether  it  was  a  libel  or  not.  The  jury,  how- 
ever, regardless  of  his  lordship's  direction, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  ''  Guilty  of  printing 
and  publishing  cm/y/*  on  which  tl^  defendant 
was  discharged.  This  was  a  very  important 
affiur,  as  it  in  fact  produced  that  great  legisla- 
tive decision  which  now  subsists  in  the  national 
code  on  the  question  of  libel,  that  juries  are 
competent  to  determine  as  well  the  law  as  the 
fact 

Tte  month  of  May  exhibited  one  of  the 
shortest  sessions  of  parliament  ever  known  in 
this  country ;  its  meeting  taking  place  on  the 
10th,  and  followed  by  a  prorogation  on  the  fiist 
of  the  name  month. 

Hb majesty  about  this  time  lo»t  his  second, 
sister^  thQ  princess  liouisay  and»  as  we  have 
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already  mentioned  the  cruel  and  unjustifiable 
treatment  which  his  sister,  as  queen  of  Den^ 
mark,  received,  it  will  perhaps  be  considered 
as  a  bold- step  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Den* 
mark  to  have  visited  this  country,  during  whicb 
he  displayed  every  species  of  folly,  and  mingled 
in  those  scenes  which  were  a  disgrace  to  him. 
For  his  sister's  sake,  however,  our  amiable 
mo]\arch  treated  him  with  the  splendor  of  regal 
magnificence.  His  table  alone  was  served  at 
the  rate  of  eighty*four  pounds  a-day,  and  the 
corporation  of  London,  and  other  public  bodies, 
gave  him  numerous  fetes. 

The  king  of  Denmark's  visit  to  England,  in- 
deed, placed  his  majesty,  personally,  in  a  very 
awkward  situation,  but  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  with  much  good  sense  and  delicacy. 
The  unpleasant  circumstances  of  his  sister 
Caroline  Matilda  at  the  Danish  court,  from  the 
machinations  of  an  ambitious  stepmother,  and 
also  of  the  king  her  husband's  culpable  neglect 
and  forbearance,  have  been  already  related, 
and  this,  in  fact,  was  the  true  and  just  mo- 
tive of  the  cold  reception  which  the  Danish 
king  met  with  at  St  James's,,  and  of  his  nuu 
jesty's  procrastination  in  receiving  at  hit 
palace  of  Richmond  tlie  first  visit  of  this  voyal 
guest.  The  late  princess  dowager  of  Wales 
was  also  equally  well  informed  and  displeased^ 
on  account  of  the  illiberal  and  unmerited  slights 
ber  daughter  had  so  often  met  with  from  the 
queen  dowager  and  her  son  prince  Frederick^ 
and  she  despised  the  king  for  his  tame  submis^ 
sion  and  pusillanimity.  Notwithstanding  aU 
this,  his  majesty,  willing  to  shew  to  royalty 
the  exterior  marks  of  distinction  which  so- 
vereigns  mutually  expect  from  each  other,  inti^ 
mated  to  the  royal  family,  to  his  ministers,  and 
the  gseat  officers  of  state,  that  he  should  bon« 
aider  as  a  respwtful  attention  paid  to  himself, , 
diOi^mulatipn  of  tbe  nobility  in  procixring  the 
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king  of  Denmaric  wnatever  was  conducive  to 
his  amusement  and  information  in  this  kingdom. 
Indeed,  that  young  monarch  received  the  most 
distinguished  honours  from  an  hospitable  and 
magnificent  court,  in  a  continued  succession  of 
the  most  brilliant  feasts,  and  the  most  sumptu- 
ous entertainments.  His  majesty  himself  con- 
cluded all  these  festivities  in  a  princely  manner, 
by  giving  to  the  Danish  monarch  a  grand  ball 
and  supper,  at  the  queen's  palace :  but  though 
the  king,  out  of  compliment  to  him,  vent  to  his 
superb  masqued  ball  at  the  Opera-house,  yet 
'he  did  not  mix  in  the  motly  throng,  but  merely 
sat  for  some  time  in  a  private  and  secluded  box, 
where  he  could  quietly  view  the  folly  and  bustle 
of  the  scene. 

In  all  this  dignified  reserve,  his  majesty  was 
fully  justified  by  the  previous  conduct  of  his 
bf other-in-law ;  and  even  more  so  by  his  beha- 
viour at  the  British  capital,  which  can  best  be 
described  in  a  letter  from  the  Danish  queen  to 
one  of  her  sisters, — **  I  vdsh  the  king's  travels 
bad  the  same  laudable  objects  as  those  of  Cyrus; 
but  I  find  that  the  chief  visitors  of  his  majesty 
are  musicians,  fiddlers,  and  other  persons  de- 
signed for  employments  still  more  inglorious ! '" 

The  princess  Augusta's  birth,  on  the  8th  of 
November,  gave  the  corporation  of  London 
another  opportunity  of  approaching  his  majesty, 
which  they  did  with  a  better  grace  than  on 
some  preceding  occasions,  steering  clear  of 
.political  animadversion,  and  confining  them* 
selves  to  the  gratulations  on  the  happy  'event, 
mingled  with  becoming  loj^Ity ;  a  circumstance 
which  afibrded  the  king  great  satisfaction,  as 
was  evidently  marked  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  received  and  answwed  their  address  at  the 
levee. 

A  carious   circumstance   occurred   at  the 
palace  on  this  occasion.    At  a  royal  birth  it   in  the  drawing-room   displaying  the  utmost 


regaled  with  cake  and  caudle.  It  api^ears, 
however,  that  two  yoAtag  ladies  were  not  only 
liighly  pleased  with  the  beverage,  but  they 
took  a  fancy  also  to  the  cups  from  which  they 
drank  it,  and  not  only  to  their  own  cups  but 
alsO'  to  some  from  which  others  partook  of  it 
Accordingly  they  took  the  necessary  measures 
for  substracting  from  the  number  of  cups,  by 
carrying  off  those  which  most  delighted  their 
fancy  I  They  were,  however,  detected  in  their 
attempt,  but  were  allowed  to  escape  with  a 
severe  reprimand,  after  begging  pardon  on 
their  knees  for  such  a  gross  violation  of  honour 
and  good  manners. 

During  the  violence  of  the  party  spirit  which 
distinguished  this  period  of  our  history,  his 
majesty  gave  many  striking  proofs  of  that 
decision  and  firmness  of  character  for  which  he 
wa^  so  remarkable  in  many  subsequent  events 
of  his  life,  and  to  which  may  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  very  safety  and  stability  of 
his  throne.  One  instance  in  particular  is  de- 
serving of  being  recorded.  During  the  Brent« 
ford  election,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  most 
outrageous  riots,  and  of  serious  alarm  to  the 
loyal  and  well-disposed  part  of  the  community, 
his  majesty  being  one  day  at  James's,  a  fiirious 
mob  rushed  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace, 
following  a  hearse  decorated  with  insignia  of 
the  most  shameful  description^  with  a  person 
seated  on  it  in  the  habit  of  an  executioner, 
holding  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  his  face 
covered  with  crape.  This  person  was  said  to 
be  an  Irish  viscount,  then  indeed  a  very  young 
man,  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  that  kingdom,  and  who  had  succeeded  to  bis 
title  about  three  years  previously.  In  these 
trying  moments*  the  king's  finnness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  never  deserted  him;  he 


WS0  fiMrmerly  customary  fox  the  public  to  be 


coolness,  whilst,  the  palace  and  the  suiroun 
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streets  resoanded  with  the  clamour  of  an  infu« 
riated  mob|  and  issuing  the  necessary  orders, 
which  his  ministers  appeared  incapable  of 
^  giving.  When  his^^  majesty  was  asked  whether 
some  vigorous  measures  should  not  be  adopted 
to  restrain  the  audacity  of  the  raeb,  he  coolly 
and  philosophically  answered,  **  Let  them  pass 
on — ^the  storm  that  blows  the  hardest  is  the 
soonest  over."  His  majesty,  however,  could 
not  wholly  restrain  his  indignation,  wh^i  be 
beheld  the  shameful  allusions  which  were  made 
respecting  his  mother  and  lord  Bute.  A  red 
petticoat,  alluding  to  one  which  was  reported 
to  have  been  found  under  very  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, was  hoisted  on  a  staff  before  the 
window  of  the  palace ;  and,  on  another  was 
hoisted  a  large  boot,  the  emblem  at  that  day  of 
the  royal  favourite,  as .  lord  Bute  was  uni- 
versally styled.  His  majesty,  who  had  shewn 
himself  in  the  most  undaunted  manner  at  the 
window,  withdrew  from  it,  saying,  ''  An  English , 
mob  is  like  a  river  which  has  burst  its  bounds — 
its  ravages  are  indiscriminate,  for  it  spares 
neither  the  useful,  nor  the  useless-^neither  the 
mighty,  nor  the  weak.** 

So  great  indeed  were  the  licentiousness  and 
the  laxity  of  morals  that  prevailed  at  this  time, 
that  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and  clergy  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  birth  of  the  princess  Sophia,  to  address 
his  majesty  upon  the  subject.  The  following 
is  the  address,  with  his  majesty's  answer : 

r        Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

We  your  mfyesty's  most  dutiful  awl  loyal  sub}ectS|  the 
archbishop,  bishops,  and  clergy  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, in  convocation  assembled,  beg  leave  to  present 
our  most  humble  and  sincere  congratulations  to  your 
majesty  upon  the  increase  of  your  royal  and  illustrious 
family  ;  every  addition  to  which,  vre,  with  the  rest  of  your 
majesty's  fiiitbful  subjects,  consider  as  a  ferther  security 
of  fhose    invaluable  *  blessings  vluc]|  tfiis*  nstion   has 


enjoyed  under  the  house  of  Bronsmeki  md  as  a  pledge 
ofits  future  happiness. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  deepest 
sense  of  gratitude,  that  your  faithful  cleigy  iake  this  pp« 
portunity  of  their  being  convened,  to  repeat  theiv  thank- 
fulness to  your  majesty  for  the  frequent  assurances  which 
you  have  ^ven-them  of  your  firm  resolution  to  maintain 
them  in  the  full  enjoyment  bf  their  civil  and  religious 
rights,  and  to  make  their  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
eicperieuce  they  have  had  of  your  strict  adherence  to  those 
gracious  declarations. 

Happy»  Sir,  would  it  be  foi  this  nation^  if  your  royal 
authority,  if  your  illustrious  example,,  if  theinfinenceof 
your  private  and  public  virtues,  had  a  more  powerfi|I 
effect  upon  the  minds  and  morals  of  your  people.  But 
we  are  obliged  to  confess  what  we  with  sorrow  observe, 
that  a  disregard  to  the  sacred  precepts  of  Christianity, 
and  a  neglect  of  its  most  essential  duties,  become  every 
day  more  gjeaeral  through^  all  ranks  of  men ;  and  that  a 
qnrit  of  licentiousness  prevails  both  in  the  writmgs  and 
practice  of  the  times,  equally  dangeroua  to  the  best  con- 
stituted civU  government^  and  to  the  purest  mode  of  reli« 
gioas  worship* 

Under  these  circumstances  we,,  wlio-  are  most  imme- 
diately  engaged  in  the  service  of  religion,  feel  ourselves 
in  a  more  peculiar  manner  called  upon  to  check,  aa  far 
as  we  are  able,  the  growing  evils  we  lament ;  4o  impress, 
in  die  strongest  manner,  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
fidelity  to,  and  zeal  for,  the  established  religion  of  our 
country,  with  moderation  and  Christian  charity  towards 
those  who  have  the  nibfbrtune  to  differ  from  us :  to  ad- 
monish  them  to  be  attentive  to  the  sacred  principles  of 
religion,  and  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make 
their  lives  conformable  to  its  holy  doctrines. 

Thus  alone  can  we  acquit  ourselves  of  our  duty 
towards  God,  and  contribute  to  the  present  welfare  and 
ititure  happiness  of  our  fellow-ereatures. 

In  these  our  pious  endeavours,  we  know  we  can  depend 
upoil  the  countenance  and  protection  of  your  m^esty : 
may  you.  Sir,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Alm^ty,  long 
continue  the. firm  support  of  the  Protestant  faith  :  may 
the  same  Providence,  under  whose  divine  protection  you 
carried  on  and  concluded- the  most  successful  war  that  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  onr  history,  enable  you  to  pre- 
sehre  to  your  people,  for  a  course  of  nuiny  years,  the 
Meftsings  of  peace ;  and  msiy  you  continue  to  derive  con* 
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^tefttfitdifatetioa  to  yoursdf,  from  a  ftenfte  of  that  happi- 
ness which  your  subjects  receive  from  the  wisdom  and 
mildness  of  your  government. 

They  were  received  very  graciously,  and  all 
had  the  honour  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand. 

To  which  address  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
return  the  following  most  gracious  answer : 

I  return  yott  my  thanks  for  this  very  dutiful  and  loyal 
address,  and  for  the  share  you  take-in  ray  domestic  hap- 
piness, so  warmly  expressed  in  your  affectionate  congra- 
tuhtioos  on  the  increase  of  my  family.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  I  observe  your  reliance  on  my  invariable 
resolution  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  die  church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 
You  may  depend  upon  my  constant  approbation  and 
strongest  support  of  your  endeavours  to  suppress  that 
spirit  of  licentiousness  and  immorafity,  which  unfortu- 
nately prevails  so  much  at  this  time.  The  very  laudable 
aflfid  widi  which  yoa  exert  yourselves  in  impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  Ae  people  a  proper  sense  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, and  just  observance  of  the  laws  of  this,  happy  con- 
stitution, will  ever  meet  with  my  countenance  and  pro- 
tectioo. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1769  was  opened 
by  a  royal  speech,  which  dwelt  principally 
upon  the  rebellia^s  principles  and  practices  of 
the  North  American  coloniea;  which  were  most 
probably  the  cause  of  that  deficiency  on  the 
civil  list  which  obliged  his  majesty  in  February 
to  inform  the  two  houses  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  incur  a  debt  of  half  a  million,  and 
that  he  rested  on  their  zeal  and  affection  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
advert  to  this  period  of  his  majesty's  life, 
without  attaching  some  blame  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  deficiency  in  the  civil  list.  It  was  said 
that  ministers  had  applied  the  money  to  pur* 
poses  connected  with  the  intestine  and  colonial 
commotions  of  the  times.;  but  under  the  shade 
of  impartiality,  it  must  be  stated,  that  it  was 
applied  to  wholly  different  purposes.     The 


most  improvident  grants  werd  made  to  parti- 
cular individuals  to  support  the  ministry ;  and, 
although  his  majesty  insisted  upon  the  most 
strict  economy  being  observed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  his  household,  yet  it  was  well  known 
that  profusion  and  extravagance  were  carried 
en  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Britidh  court.  It  must  not  also  be  concealed, 
that  the  dowa^fer  princess  of  Wales  interfered 
at  this  time  in  the  political  state  of  the  kingdom, 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  compatible  with  her 
dignity;  and  that  she  had  access  to  money, 
which  could  not  have  been  obtained  but  through 
the  medium  of  the  ministry,  and  which  was 
most  lavishly  expended  on  their  supporters. 
This,  however,  was  all  done  under  the  cloak  of 
secresy,  and  the  ministers  in  order  to  exculpate 
themselves  from  this  gross  direliction  of  their 
duty,  attributed  the  deficiency  to  those  causes, 
which,  though  they  might  have  a  remote,  yet 
they  had  no  proximate  bearing  upon  the  dedi- 
cation to  which  his  majesty  so  particularly 
alluded  in  his  speech. 

We  have  already  briefly  hinted  at  the  notori- 
ous disposition  which  the  populace  testified  at 
this  time,  and  to  which  they  were  goaded  by 
several  acts  of  government,  and  the  prospect  of 
an  American  war..  Nothing,  however,  could 
exceed  the  violence  and  outrage  which  were 
committed  when  the  merchants  and  trader?  of 
the  city  of  London  went  to  St.  James's  to  de* 
liver  an  address  to  his  aiigesty  on  the  danger- 
ous  aspect  of  the  times.  Wednesday,  the  22d 
of  March,  was  the  day  appointed  to  present  the 
address  to  his  majesty,  and  the  merchants  set 
out  in  their  carriages  from  the  Royal  Exchange, 
attended  by  the  city  marshal ;  but  so  gii^at  was 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  that  they  shut 
the  gates  of  Temple  Bar  against  the  deputation^ 
and  the  carriages  were  literally  dispersed,  some 
going  up  Fetter-lane,  and  some  up  Shoe-laqe. 
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Mr.  Boehm,  wko  wm  to  presMk  the  address, 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  carriage,  and  take 
refuge  in  Nando's  cbffee-house.  Here  a  curi- 
ous circumstaace  occured.  Boehm  left  the 
address  in  bis  carriage,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  St.  James's,  he  had  -  no  addess  to  present. 
In  this  predicament,  the  gentlemen  who  had 
arrived  at  St.  James's  began  to  propose  a  new 
address,  and  six  names  had  been  affixed  to  it, 
when  tlie  original  address  arrived^  having  es- 
caped the  vigilance  of  the  mob,  ^rho  had  search- 
ed every  part  of  Mr.  Boehm's  carriage  in  order 
to  destroy  it. 

The  riot  act  was  read  at  St.  James's,  and  his 
majesty  issued  inmiediately  a  proclamatimi  for 
the  snppressioaof  riots  and  unlawful  assemblies. 


In  his  majesty's  answer  to  the  address,  he  says :    was  also  much  indebted  to  him,  when  his  minis* 


The  just  sense  joa  entertsin  of  my  desire  to  secure  to 
my  people  the  full  ei^yment  of  tbeir  religion,  laws,  and 
liberttes ;  and  the  strong  assurances  yoa  gite  me  of  your 
resoIotioQ  to  si^i^rt  the  dignity  of  my  erown,  to  pre- 
serve peace  among  my  subjects,  to  maintain  public  credit, 
and  to  promote  commerce,  afford  me  the  greatest  satis- 
faction ;  as  well  as  your  abhorrence  of  that  inflammatory 
spirit  of  sedition,  which  it  has  been  the  business  of  artful 
and  specious  misrepresentations  to  propagate. 

The  warm  wishes  you  express  for  the  stabflity  and  per- 
manence'of  this  happy  constitution,  and  the  interest  you 
take  in  my  prosperity,  will  always  deserve  my  favour  and 
protection. 

Excessive  taxation*  may  be  adduced  as  one 
cause  of  the  violence  on  the  pafit  of  the  people ; 
they  had  other  grievances  to  complain  of,  and 
they  renumstrated  accordingly,  but  a  deaf  ear 
was  tmmed  to  their  remonstrance  and  violence 
and  riot  were  the  consequence. 

The  birth«day  of  1769  was  by  no  mems  a 


brilliant  one.  A  gloom  appeared  to  hang  over 
the  country,  and  the  thoughts  of  all  ranks  of 
people  were  directed  more  to  the  portentious 
aspect  of  the  times  than  to  the  pageantry  or  mag- 
nificence of  the  court.  Party  also  had  a  great 
share  in  detracting  from  the  usual  splendour  of 
the^  monarch's  birth-day,  for  the  leading  poli- 
ticians of  the  day  appeared  to  be  impressed, 
not  so  much  with  a  zeal  for  their  country*s  wel- 
fare, as  with  a  personal  rancour  and  hatred  of 
each  other;  it  musti  however,  be  admitted, 
that  some  applause  is  due  to  his  majesty  for  the 
inflexible  manner  in  which  he  supported  his 
ministers  on  all  occasions,  and  even  during  the 
extreme  unpopularity  of  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
his  majesty  never  deserted  him :  the  country 


ters  were  almost  afraid  to  put  the  laws  in  force» 
and  it  was  to  him  personally  that  the  civil 
power  was  obliged  to  look  for  authority  at  the 
execution  of  the  Spitalfields'  rioters  at  Bethnal* 
green,  on  which  occasion,  the  place  of  execution 
being  changed;  the  legality  of  it  was  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  twelve  judges. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  fact,  that  bia  majesty  was 
so  careful,  on  even  the  most  minute  occasion, 
not  to  increase  the  popular  ferment;  that  he 
issued  his  orders,  tliat  in  the  birth-day  ode 
which  was  to  be  performed  before  him,  all  allu« 
sion  to  politics  or  government  should  be  avoided, 
and  at  the  same  time,  he  hinted  that  it  vetts  vciry 
unpleasant  to  him  to  be  obliged  to  sit  and  hear 
his  own  praises.  The  poet  laureat  had,  there- 
fore, rather  a  difficult  task  to  execute,  bujt  he 
produced  the  following  ode,  which  was  per- 
formed before  their  majesties : 


«•"»»■ 


1 1  I 


*  A  fofeigner,  in  a  faamorous  mfuioer,  gives  the  fidhminf  whimsical  statenent  of  English  tacatfon :— *^  Ia  England  the 
peQple  are  taxed  ia  the  moroing  for  the  soap  that  washes  their  haods ;  at  nine,  for  the  eoffee,  the  tea,  and  die  sagar,  they  use 
for  breakfast ;  at  noon,  for  starch  to  powder  theii  hair ;  at  dbner,  for  the  salt  to  savour  their  meat,  and  for  the  beer  they 
drink ;  after  dinner,  for  the  wine  they  drink ;  in  the  evening,  for  the  spirits  to  exhilirate ;  all  day  long,  for  the  light  that 
enters  their  windows  ;  and  at  night,  for  the  candles  to  light  them  to  bed/' 
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Pfdron  of  arte !  at  length  by  thee        '^ 

Tlieir  home  is  fix'd :  thy  kind  deqree 
H^  plac*d  their  empire  here. 

No  more,  unheeded,  shall  they  waste 

Their  treasures  on  the  fickle  taste. 
Of  each  fantastic  year. 

Judgment  shall  frame  each  chaste  design, 

Nor  e'er  firom  truth's  unerring  line, 
Hie  sportive  artist  roam : 

Whether  the  breathing  bust  he  forms, 

With  nature's  tinto  the  canvass  warms. 
Or  swells,  like  heaVn's  high  arch,  th*  imperial  dome. 

Fancy,  the  wanderer,  shall  be  taught 

'  To  own  severer  laws : 

^iie  of  her  wily  wanton  play* 
Spite  of  those  lovely  errors  which  betray 

.  Th'  enchanted  soul  to  fond  applause. 

Fen  she,  the  wanderer,  shall  be  taught. 
That  nothing  truly  great  was  ever  wrought 
Where  judgment  was  aifay. 

Through  osier  twigs  the  Acanthtas  rose : 
..  Th'  idea  charms !  Ihe  artist  glows  i 
But  'twas  liis  skill  to  please, 
Which  bade  the  graceful  foilage  spread, 
To  crown  the  stately  column'd  head 
*  With  dignity  and  ease. 
When  great  Apelles,  pride  of  €hreece, 
Frown*d  on  the  almost  finished  piece, 

Despairing  to  succeed, 
What  tho'  the  missile  vengeance  pass'd 
From  hij.jash. hand,  the  random  cast 
Might  daah.  the  foam,  but  skill  had  form'd  the  steed. 
Nor  less'the  Phidian  arte  approve 

Labour,  and  patient  care, 
Whate'er  the  skilful  ar^ts  trace, 
Laocoon*s  pangs,  or  soft  Antinous*face« 
By  skill,  with  that  diviner  air. 
The  Delian  God  does  all  but  move ; 
Twas  skill  gave  terrors  to  the  front  of  Jove, 
To  Venus  every  grace. 

—And  shall  eadi  sacred  seat, 
The  yaks  of  Aiso,  and  the  Tusoan  streami 

No  more  be  visited  with  pilgrim  feet  ? 
No  more  on  sweet  Hymethus*  summite  dream, 

The  sons  of  Albion  ?  or  below. 

Where  Uyssus'  waters  flow ;  *  , 


Trace  wiib  awe  the  dear  lemains    v 
Of  mould'ring.ums,  and  mutilated  fanes  ?  \ 
— Far  be  the  thought.    Each  sacred  seat 
Each  monument  of  ancient  fame. 
Shall  still  be  visited  with  pilgrim  feet. 
And  Albion  gladly  own  from  whence  she  caug^  the  flame. 
Still  shall  her  studiona  youth  repair, 
Beneath  their  king's  protecting  care. 

To  every  clime  which  art  has  known ; 
And  rich  with  spoils  from  every  coast 
Return,'  till  Albion  learn  to  boast 

An  Athens  of  her  own. 

On  the  day  subsequent  to  this  ode  being  per- 
formed,  his  majesty  happened  to  meet  the  poet 
laureat,  when  he  jocosely  said  to  him,  "  You 
did  right,  very  right,  Mr.  Poet — ^you  reminded 
me  of  my  favourite  play,  '  Much  ado  about 
nothing/  ^ 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year  that  the 
celebrated  address  of  grievances  was  presented 
by  the  city ;  and  it  may  be  positively  aflirmed, 
that  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  addresses  which 
were  ever  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  not  one 
can  be  compared  to  it,  for  the  boldness  of  the 
spirit  which  characterizes  it,  and  for  the  effect 
which  it  had  upon  his  majesty.  On  the  5th  of 
July  the  lord  mayor,  attended  by  the  usual  city 
officers  went  to  St.  James's,  to  present  the  peti- 
tion, and  a  curious  specimen  of  court  intrigue 
was  exhibited  on  the  occasion ;  in  fact,  every 
thing  was  done  to  prevent  the  address  from 
being  presented.  The  lord  mayor  was  suffered 
to  wait  in  the  antichamber,  as  if  he  had  no 
business  whatever  to  transact,  but  being  weary 
at  last,  he  sent  in  a  message  by  the  remem* 
brancer  to  the  lord  of  the  bed-chamber.  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  g)room  of  die  bed-chamber,  desired  the 
remembrancer  to  deliver  his  message ;  the  re- 
membrancer answered,  his  business  could  only 
be  delivered  to  !he  lord  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  that  his  orders  were  to  communicate  it  to 
no  one  but  his  lordship.     Soon  after  lord  Hun- 
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tingtcm  came  out,  and  acquainted  the  lord 
mayor,  that  lord  Oxford  was  in  waiting,  and 
that  the  levee  was  begun,  therefore  he  could 
not  leave  the  king,  but  if  they  had  any  thing  to 
presenHhey  might  walk  in  to  the  levee.  Alder- 
man Beckford  answered,  they  were  there  ready 
to  obey  the* king's  commands,  and  lord  Hun- 
tington returned.  After  some  time  lord  Oxford, 
the  said  lord  in  waiting,  came  out  and  told 
them,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  deliver,  they 
mig^t  walk  in  to  the  levee,  which  they  did,  and 
the  king  being  near  the  door, '  the  lord  mayor 
delivered  the  petition  into  his  majesty's  hand, 
addressing  him  as  follows :        - 

I       Most  gracious  sovereign, 

We,  die  lord  mayor,  the  representatives  in  parliament, 
together  with  the  sheriffs  of  }Our  majesty's  ancient  and 
loyal  city  of  London,  presume  to  approach  your  royal 
person,  and  beg  leave  to  present' widi  all  humility  to  your 
majesty,  the  dutiful  and  most  humble  petition  of  your 
migesty's  £uthful  and  loyal  subjects  the  livery  of  Loudon, 
m  commoiuhaU  assembled,  complaining  of  grievances,  and 
from  your  majesty's  unbounded  goodness  and  paternal  re- 
gard and  affection  for  all  your  subjects,  they  humbly  pre- 
sume to  hope  that  your  majesty  will  graciously  condescend 
to  listen  to  their  just  complaints,  and  to  grant  them  such 
relief  as  in  your  majesty's  honour,  wisdom,  and  justice 
shall  se^m  meet. 

The  following  was  the  petition : 

Most  gracious  sovereign. 

We  your  majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  suljects,  the  livery 
of  the  city  of  London,  with  all  the  humility  which  is  due 
from  free  subjects  to.  their  lawful  sovereign,  but  with  all 
the  anxiety  which  the  sense  of  the  present  oppressions, 
and  the  just  dread  of  future  mischiefs  produce  in  our 
minds,  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  majesty  some  of  those 
intolerable  grievances  which  your  people  have  suffered 
from  the  evil  conduct  of  those  who  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  your  majesty's  g6%'emment ; 
and  from  the  secret  unremitting  mfluence  of  the  worst 
of  counsellors. 

We  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  your  majesty,  as 
well  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  should  we  forbear  to 


represent  to  the  throne  the  desperate  attempts  which  have 
been,  and  are  too  successfully,  made,  to  destroy  that  con* 
stitutioD,  to  the  spirit  of  which  we  owe  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  your  majesty  and  the  sufijects  of  these 
realms,  and  to  subvert  those  sacred  laws  which  our  an- 
cestors have  sealed  with  their  blood. 

Your  ministers,  from  corrupt  principles,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  every  duty,  have,  by  ^various  enumerated  means, 
invaded  our  invaluable  and  unalienable  rights  of  trial  by 

jw'y- 

They  have,  with  impuaity,  issued  general  warrantSi 
and  violently  seized  persons  and  private  paperl. 

They  have  rendered  the  laws  •  non*«ffective  to  our 
security,  by  evading  the  Habeas  Corpus* 

They  have  caused  punishments,  and  even  perpetual 
imprisonment,  to  be  inflicted^  without  trial,  conriction,  or 
sentence* 

They  have  brought  into  disrepute,  the  civil  magistracy, 
by  the  appointment  of  persons  who  are,  in  many  respects,^ 
unqualified  for  that  important  trust,  and  have  thereby   . 
purposely  fumisked  a  pretence  for  calliDg  in  the  aid  of  a 
military  power. 

They  avow,  and  endeavour  to  establish'^  a  maxim,  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  our  constitution ;- — that  **  an  oc- 
casion for  effectually  employing  a  military  force,  always 
presents  itself,  when  the  civil  power  is  trifled  with  or  in- 
sulted ;"  and,'  by  a  fatal  and  false  application  of  this 
maxim,  they  have  wantonly  and  wickedly  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  many  of  your  majesty's  innocent  subjects,  and 
have  prostituted  your  majesty's  sacred  name  and  authority, 
to  justify,  applaud,  and  reconunend  their  own  ill^al  and 
bloody  actions* 

They  have  screened  more  than  one  murderer  from 
punishment,  and  in  its  place  have  unnaturally  substituted 
reward. 

They  have  established  numberless  unconstitutional  re  ^ 
gttlations  and  taxations  in  our  colonies.    They  have 
caused  a  revenae  to  be  raised  in  some  of  them  by  prero* 
gative*    They  have  appomted  civil  law  judges  to  try^   . 
revenue  causes,  and  to  be  paid  from  out  of  the  condem 
nation-money. 

After  having  insulted  and  defeated  the  law  on  different: 
occasions,  and  by  different  contrivances,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  they  have  at  length  completed  their  design^ 
by  violently  wresting  from  the  people  the  last  sacred  right 
We  had  left^  the  right  of  election,  by  the  unpreciedented 
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seating  of  a  oftudidata  Dotoriousiy  set  up  and  chosen  only 
by  theiDselves.  They  have  thereby  taken  from  your  sub- 
jects all  hopes  of  parliamentaa-y  redress^  and  have  left  us 
jio  resource,  under  God,  but  in  your  majesty. 

AH  this  they  have  been  able  ta  effect  by  corruption. 
By  a  scaudalous  misapplication  and  embezzlement  of  the 
^public  treasure,  and  a  shameful  prostitution  of  public 
honours  and  employments ;  procuring  deficiencies  of  the 
eivil  list  to  be  made  good  vi'ithout  examination ;  and,  in- 
stead of  punishing^  confening  honours  on  a  paymaster, 
tl>e  puUic  defaulter  of  unaccounted  miUions. 

From  an  unfeigned  sense  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  your 
majesty,  and  to  our  country,  we  have  ventured  thus  hum- 
bly to  lay  before  the  throne  these  great  and  important 
truths,  which  it  has  been  the  business  of  your  ministers 
to  conceal.  We  most  earnestly  beseech  your  majesty  to 
grant  us  redress.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  redress  alone, 
and  for  such  occasions  as  the  present  that  those  great  and 
extensive  powers  are  intrusted  to  the  crown  by  the  wisdom 
of  that  constitution  which  your  majesty's  illustrious  family 
wa9  chosen  to  defepd,  and  which  we  trust  in  God  it  wiU 
for  ever  continue  to  support. 

It  is  customary  in  all  addresses  for  the  king 
to  return  an ,  answer,  but  in  this  instance  no 
answer  whatever  was  returned.  The  king  turned 
about  to  baron  Dieden,  the  Danish,  minister, 
and  delivered  the  petition  to  the  lord  in  wait- 
ing. 

This  conduct  of  his  majesty  naturally  incensed 
the  citizens,  and  rendered  him  still  more  un- 
popular. Another  circumstance  also  occurred 
at  this  time,  which  tended  not  a  little  to  exas- 
perate the  people.  Wilkes  had  brought  an  ac- 
tion against  lord  Halifax  for  having  unlawfully 
seiaed  h]0  papers,,  aad  a  verdict  of  damages  of 
4000/.  was  obtamed  against  his  lordship.  It 
was  however  generally  understood  before  the 
trial  came  on,  that  the  king  had  declared  he 
would  cover  all  the  expenses  of  his  servants  in 
this  affair,  and  the  report  gaining  credit,  the 
jury,  it  was  said,  Were  induct  not  to  grant 
larger  damages*  Thi»  interference  on  the  pa^t 
of  bis  majesty  was  deemed  highly  unconstitu- 


tional, aiid  he  wa»  airsailed  witb  the  utmost 
virulence  whenever  he  presented  bimfsdlf  abroad. 
One  day,  his  carriage  wai^  surrounded  by  a  mob, 
and  the  following  placard  was  thrown  into  one 
of  the  windows.  "  If  you  do  not  keep  the 
laws — the  laws  will  not  keep  ytfu. — ^Kmgs  have 
lost  tlieir  heads  for  their  disobedience  to  the 
tews  !*• 

His  majesty,  however^  bore  all  these  attacks 
with  the  greatest  firmness^  and  he  was  fre- 
quently heard  to  exclaim,  *'  That  he  loved  his 
people  .as  his  cliildren,  and  therefore  deplored 
their  errors." 

Yet  ia  the  midst  of  this  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion, his  mind  was  continually  turned  to  the 
comm^ission  of  acts  of  private  gogd.  He  incor- 
porated the  Magdalen  Hospital,  of  which  die 
queen  was  patroness;  and  an  act  of  parliament 
having  passed  for  the  paving  and  lighting  of 
Windsor,  his  majesty  generously  bestowed 
1000/.  for  those  purposes. 

In  his  general  attention  to  the  literature  of 
the  country,  his  majesty  particularly  directed 
his  attention  to  the  Universities.  The  profes- 
sorship  of  history  at  Oxford  had  hitherto  been 
a  sinecure,  but  it  was  his  majesty's  determi- 
nation that  it  should  remain  under  that  stigma 
no  longer.  His  majesty  'was  also  aware,  that 
in  the  various  departments  of  literature,  history 
was  at  this  time  the  least  studied.  The  taBte 
of  the  age,  as  far  as  books  were  concerned, 
was  frivolous  in  the  extreme;  and,  although 
there  were  some  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
shining  in  the  hemisphere  of  literature,  yet 
their  splendour  could  not  penetrate  the  gloom 
which  hung  over  the  nation,  the  genius  of 
which  appeared  to  ]ye  diverted  into  a  track  by 
no  means  natural  to  it.  His  majesty  was 
himself  partial  to  the  study  of  history ;  although 
he  was  i»  great  reader,  yet  he  was  conscious 
th^t    without    a    correct   knowledge  of   that 
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scieiice^  thedmmeler  of  Mither  tke  atatetman 
nor  the  politioian  oaa  be  considered  aa  perfect 
He,  therefore,  oidjdred  that  a  course  of  lectures 
ahould  be  regularly  delivered  by  the  professor  of 
history,  and  they  were  regularly  transmitted  to 
his  migesty  for  his  perusal  and  approbation.  Ris 
majesty  was  not  ignorant  that  a  prince  is  bom 
to  encourage  learning  of  every  kind^  but  it  is 
not  required  of  him  that  he  should  be  critically 
profound  m  any  particular  branch.  For  this 
reason,  a  man  who  has  seen  and  experienced 
much,  and  is  extensively  conversant  with  that 
species  of  knowledge  with"  which  a  prince 
ought  to ,  be.  thoroughly  acquainted,  such  as  his 
history,  politics  and  polite  literature,  is  a  far 
'  more  valuable  acquisition  to  him,  than  one  who 
may  be  completely  versed  in  the  languages  and 
sciences  of  universities  only.  His  majesty's 
jnethod  of  acquiring  knowledge  was  unique ;  it 
consisted  of  a  system  to  which  he  inflexibly 
adhered  of  asking  questions,  and  he  would  often 
ask  three  or  four  together,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer  to  either  of  them.  This  peculiarity 
of  his  majesty  is*  alluded  to  in  a  humourous 
manner  by  Peter  Pindar,  when  the  king  visited 
Mr.  Whi threads  brewery,  on  which  occasion 
he  is.  represented  as  putting  a  whole  string  of 
questions  to  the  *'  Wondering  Brewer^"  who  is 
made  to  say. 

Now  »ud  the  brewer,  may  I  be  ciin'd 
If  I  know  which  to  answer  first 

His  majesty,  however,  generally  returned  to 
the  first  question,  which  being  answered,  he 
bad  a  quick  method  of  turning  suddenly 
round,  exclaiming,  "  Aye — aye — I  thought  so — 
(  thought  so/'  The  mind  of  his  majesty  was 
in  many  respects  cast  in  a  very  peculiar  mould ; 
it  could  embrace  objects  of  the  most  abstract 
aature,  and  it  could  descend  to  trifles  of  the 
3iost  direct  insignificance.    It  was  this  latter 


peculiarity  in  the  charactsf  of  bis  majesty, 
which  the  before-mentioned  arch  .  satirist  At- 
tended to  ridicule  in  the  tale  of  the  AppI^ 
dumpling,  in  which  his  majesty  is  represented 
as  examining  with  great  philosophical  nicety, 
in  what  manner  the  apple  could  possibly  get 
into  the  dumpling ;  and  also,  in  another  tale  of 
the  Mouse-trap,  in  which  his  majesty  is  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  mouse 
is  caught,  until  he  makes  the  experiment  with 
his  finger.  These  are,  however,  but  mere 
shades  in  a  beautiful  picture,  and  they  tend, 
rather  to  heighten  'the  general  effect,  th&n.  to 
injure  it.  His  majesty  may  be  justly  said  to 
have  been  obliged  to  break  through  long-rooted 
prepossessions  and  powerful  impediments,  in 
Older  to  arrive  at  due  information  and  cc^^- 
zance  of  thii^,  before  he  was  able  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  display  his  real  character ; 
and^if  he  had  not  been  of  acuriousand  inquii&itive 
disposition,  he  would  probably  have  remained 
in  a  state  of  ignorance  of  those  things  which  it 
was  essential  for  him  to  know.  Impelled  by 
an  invincible  desire  of  coming  at  the  real  truth, 
he  appears  to  have  sought  after  the  true  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners  by  mixing  largely 
in  the  world,  as  the'  only  effectual  means  of 
shaking  off  the  prejudices  contracted  by  a  con- 
fined  education,  and  of  learning  what  would  be 
otherwise  carefully  concealed  firom  him  by  the 
circles  that  officially,  and  no  less  officiously, 
surrounded  him. 

The  year  1770  opened  under  the  mos£ 
gloomy  aspect;  the  address  of  the  city  4»f 
London  threw  the  wlM>le  cabinet  into  a  panic, 
nor  did  they  know  how  to  extricate  their 
monarch  or  themselves  from  the  predicament  in 
Which  they  we're  plunged.  A  particular  diffi- 
culty presented  itself  in  the  framing  of  bis 
majesty^s  speech  which  he  was  to^  deliver  on 
the  assembling  of  parliament ;  and  certainly  no 
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,*^iimall»n  ever  mide  th^ir  mtBtct  deKver  sinqh 

41  sp^dot. a3  that  whicb  was  heard  from.hisr 

>P^}99ty  oa  thla.  Qsccusionc     Intestine   broils 

rag^d  wittiiu  the  couptry,  and  without,  it  was 

^  tbreajtened  with  war.    Th<e  flog  of  rebellion  was 

5  reacjy  to  be  .unfurled^  ajad  the  very  safety  of 

'  the  Uifone  wa^  in  danger ;  .yet  in. the  midst  of 

yftU  the^$  perils  which  envirpned  the  i^atioii^  his 

.  |Qaaje^ty  is  made  to  deplore  a  disteinper  which 

/atthatti^ie  rag^d  amongst  the  hQrjied-cattle. 

Some  persons  pretending  to  a  greater  jiortion 

^of  p^petratioja  tl^an  their  neighbours,  saw  in 

«.this  distemper  of  the  horned-cattle  a  deep  alle- 

,. gory,  and  that  it  alluded  to  the  part  which  the 

citizens  ha4  taken  in  the  general  discontents. 

X .  The  citizens  declared,  however,  that  the  qsqp 

did  not  fit,,  for  that  there  were  more  horned- 

.  cattle  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court, 

than  in  the  city*    It  was,  however,  to  say  the 

least  of  it,  a  onost  ill-advised  measure,  and  it 

.only  tended  to  increase  the  tide  of  unpopularity 

jwhich  set  in  so  strongly  against  his  majesty. 

4  customary  address  was,  however,  voted  to 

his  maj.estyf  ai^d  in  his ,  opposition  to  it,  lord, 

Chatham,  reprjd^nted    the   Americans  as  an 

oppressed  people,  and,  at  the  same  time  he 

.complained  of  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 

Ij[e  was    supported   by  the    lord    chancellor 

Camden,  and.  opposed  by  lord  Mansfield ;  the 

oonsf  quence  of  which  was,  that  the  great  seal 

7va3  taken  fromJord  ^amden,  and  offered  with 

a  peerage  to  the  attorney-general  Mr.  Yorke, 

who  accepted  the  gift,  but  thereby  incurring  the 

displeasure  of,  his  brother  lord  Hardwicke,  in  a 

sudden  fit  of  despondency,   committed    the 

dreadful  act  af  suicide*    On  this,  the  great  seal 

was  put  in  commission,  and  continued  in  that 

state  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  when  it  was 

.  committed  to  Mr*  Justice  Bathurst. 

This  alteration   in    the  ministry  produced 
others,  but  the  jnjbst  important  was  the  resig- 


nation of  the  duke  of  Qralltott^.attdttfcibJIpfoiBt- 
tnent  of  h>rd  North,  as  his  saoceosot. 

Lord  North's  first  jntrodoction^nta  office  has 
been  said  to  be  the  result  of  back  stairs  in- 
fluence,  but  most  probably  it  rather  proceeded 
from  early  friendship. 

It  i^,  however,  stated  in  an  deconnt  deserving 
of  credit,  that  on  tbe  ocpasioaof  these  politicid 
changes,  a  conference  of  gob  of .  the  political 
parties  took  place  at  the  marqpda  of  Rocking- 
ham s  in  Grosveaor^square,^^  at.  which  it  was 
arranged,  that  should  the  then  Opposition  suc- 
ceed, lord  Chatham,  lord  Tem{)le,>  and  the 
marquis  should  be  created  dukes,  and  hold 
each  a  cabinet  office ;  that  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville,  under  the  controul  -of  the  three  new 
dukes,  should  appear  as  the  ostensible  minister 
at  the  bead  of  the  treasury.;  and,  •  to  render 
such  administration  vpermstnent,  that  all  those 
who  called  themselves  the  king's,  friends  in 
both  houses  should  be  turned  out,  a^d  for  ever 
kept  out  of  oflSce. 

These  political  worthies  were,  however, 
reckoning  without  their  hoi^t,  for  the  result  of 
this  procedure  was  soon  made  known  to  the 
king,  who  declared  with  a  dignified  resentment, 
that  as  he  was  not.  consulted-  in  the  arrange- 
ment, be  was  determined  that  it  should  not 
take  place,  and  that  the  insolence  of  their  jielibeh 
rations  in  private  had  fixed  him  in  hisresolution 
of  never  employing  them  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  In  manifesting  his  indignation,  the 
king's  express  words  were,  "  Have  they  then 
resolved  to  invade  my  rights,  and  to  abuse 
those  of  my  people,  I  am  unhappy  at  their 
folly — it  has  for  ever  excluded  them  firom  my 
favour,  as  it  shall  from  the  service  of  a  country 
which  they  would  sacrifice  to  their  ambition. 
While  I  will  have  my  people  free,  I  \cUl  be  free 
mysdfr  ^ 

Upon  this  change  in  the  administration,,  the 


-Mo9t- eager  fe^t   tiHsucfcessfal  attempts  were 
^ade  in  both  houses  to  annul  the  judgment  of 
•the  commons,  in  the  case  oT  the  femous  Mid- 
diesejc  election.*    Lord  Chatham  exerted  him- 
self most  strenuobsly,  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure a  r^rersalof  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes ; 
and,  it  was  with  great  justice  urged  against 
'him,  that  such  motions  in  the  house  of  lords 
infringed  on  the*  rights  of  die  lower  house. 
But  that  great  man  was  carried  away  with  a 
strong  spirit  of  resentmetit,  and  the  affected 
alarmls  which  he  dwelt  upon  with   so  much 
Vehemence  upon  the  encroachment  on  liberty 
at  horne^  and  on  the  rights  of  our  colonies 
abroad,  had  an  evil  influence  upon  the  minds 
^f  th^  p^oj^le  in  both  parts  of  the  empire. 
^    3>»e  appeared  indeed  at  this  tune  as  if  some 
meteor  of  a  malign  influence  were  operating 
upon  the  nation.    The  unpopularity  of  the  king 
was,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
secret  part  which  his  illustrious  mother  was 
siippi>0ed.to  take  in  the  politics  of  the  country, 
thou^ -at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  she  often  incurred  the  popular  indignation, 
when  slje  by  no  means  merited  it.    The  cause 
of  her  journey  to  Germany,  which  she  took  in 
:1770,;  was  never  properly  explained,  and  as 
she  left  this  oenntry  in  June  and  returned  in 
'October,  calumny  assigned  a  reasonffbr  it,  from 
which  her  age  ought  to  have  protected  her,  and 
.for  which  not  the  ^lightest  suspicion  could  be 
entertained.    At  every  place,  however^  at  which 
she  stored,  Ae  experi^K^d  the  indignation 
of  the  people;  at  Canterbury,  in  particular,  she 
was  literally  hooted  out  df  the  town — a  black* 
guard  went  before  her  carriage  with  a  long 
f6\e,  tgi  w)uph  was  suspended  a  large  jack-boot, 
and  she  was  obliged. to  hear  the  most  scandal- 
ous^epilihbts  vodfenrted  agasast  her.    An  idea 
Vas  generally  entertained  by  the  people  that 
the  riches  which  she  had  amassed  were  enor- 


mous,  'Wdbym^ny  it  was  supposed  that  lii* 
jottriiey'to  Gtermany  had  some  reference  to  M 
disposal  of  her  property  amongst  herGernfen 
relations ;  this  tended  to  increase  the  prejudfde 
against  her,  all  he*  good  d^eds  were  forgotten, 
and  obloquy  and  abuse  became  her  portion. 

That  this  treatment  bf  his  mother  could  not 
but  aflPect  the  king  excessivery,  cannot  Tor  a 
moment  be  doubted.  To  bis  credit  as  a  son 
be  it  recorded,  that  %t  the  very  height  of  her 
unpopularity,  when  the  most  insidious  attempts 
-«irere  made  to  convince  him  of  the  departure  of 
his  mother  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  he  nobly 
withstood  them  all.  He  expelled  the  calum- 
niator firtom  his  presence;  and  rather  shared  the 
odjum  which  was  attached  to  her,  than  lend 
a  willing  ear  to  the  fabricated  stories  of  l\ez 
enemies; 

• 

In  additimi  to  the  domestic  bro9s  which  agi- 
tated  the  country,  it  was  now  threatened  with 
a  war  with  Spain,  an  event,  however,  which  in- 
stead of  being  deprecated,  excited  a  general 
eagerness  of  expectation.  Most  of  our  cenlen- 
tions  with  that  country  have  resuked  from  fri- 
volous pretentions,  and  the  present  wai^  -as 
trivial  a  circumstance  as  could  be  well  imagin- 
ed ;  indeed  the  ministers  appeared  to  be  in 
want  of  something  to  withdraw  the  attention  o. 
the  people  from  their  domestie  grievances. 

Lord  Anson,  when  at  the  head  of  th^  Ad- 
miralty, put  into  execution  a  favourite  idea 
which  his  own  experience  had  convinced  him 
was  a  necessary  object,  and  that  was  to  obtain 
the  possession  of  some  harbour  south  of  the 
Brazils,  for  the  aCcottiixiodation  of  our  ship{»ng 
bound  to  the  South-sees,  and  on  examination 
finding  none  so  suitable  as  ihh  Falkland  Islands, 
it  was .  determined  to  form  a.  settlement  there. 
The  court  of  Madrid^  however^  naturally  jealous 
of  80  powerful  and  daiigerous  a  Qci^^bour  on 
her  valuable  coast,  remonstrated  so  strongly 
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af;«in9t  the  design  that  it  was  given  up.  But 
whea  lord  Grenville  came  to  preside  over  the 
B^rd  of  Admiralty,  in  the  jGrreaville  adminis- 
tration, the  project  was  revived,  and  commo- 
dore Byron  was  sent  out  to  make  a  settlement 
there^  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Port 
^gmont  At  the  same  time  the  French  made 
also  a  settlement  on  one  of  those  islands  which 
they  called  St.  Louis,  but  on  the  complaint  of 
the  court  of  Madrid,  this  «ras  yielded  up  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Port 
Solidad.  The  English  retained  their  settle- 
ment, and  kept  a  small  naval  force  there  to  pro- 
tect it.  .  . 
Early  in  the  year  1770,  some  disputes  having 


already  happened  between  ^e  Brikiflh  eom- 
mander,  and  the  Spanish  governor  of  Bueiio^ 
Ay  res,  respecting  the  right  of  our  crown  to 
those  islands ;  an  armed  fleet  was  sent  against 
,the  new  settlement,  which  surrendered  by 
capitulation,  and  the  garrison  came  to  En- 
gland *. 

The  national  spirit  was  now  inflamed  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  resentment  on  this  outrage, 
and  nothing  .but  open  hostilities  could  be  con- 
ceived as  adequate  to  the  injury  that  had  been 
received. 

Though  the  rumour  of  war  begun  even  before 
the  rising  of  parliament  to  be  very  prevalent, 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  weaken  the  attention  of 


*  There  are  many  interesting  facte  in  the  negotiation  concerning  Falkland^  Islands,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
public  accounte  of  this  transaction,  and  as  they  tend  in  some  degree  to  throw  a  light  upon  hb  majett/s  dhaimeteiv  they 
may  without  impropriety  be  given  in  this  place. 

On  the  20th  of  February,.  1770,  two  Spanish  frigates  arrived  at  Port  Egmont ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain* 
ordered  all  our  people  to  evacuate  the  island.  But  Captain  Hunt,  who  was  the  English  commanding  officejr  there,  refused 
to  obey ;  upon  which^  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  and  gave  the 
English  notice,  in  form,  to  quit  the  same  in  six  months. ' 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Captain  Hunt  sailed  for  En^and,  leaving  Captain  Fcrmor  at  Falkland's  Island.  He- thought  it  Ae 
most  advisable  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  above  transaction  to  the  ministry  at  home ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  a  fonoe 
at  the  island,' to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1770,  captain  Hunt  arrived  at  Plymouth,  and  immediately  set  out  for  London,  and  acquainted  the 
lords  of  the  Admirtdty  with  every  particular  at  Falkland's  islands.  The  king  having  expressed  a  desire  to  see  his  journal, 
it  was  carried  to  his  majesty  by  sir  Edward  Hawke.  Some  account  of  this  affair  having  got  into  the  public  prints,  die 
ministry  immediately  contradicted  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  Tlteir  writers  asserted,  that  the  Spanish  frigalea  touched 
at  Port-Egmont  only  to  get  fresh  water ;  that  the  oflSoers  did  not  even  go  ashore,  fc.  In  about  six  wedca  after  As 
arrival  of  captain  Hunt,  prince  Masserano,  the  Spaniah  minister  in  Lond^  acquainted  lord  Weymouth,  in  a  eoahtemo^ 
that  by  that  time  the  forces  of  his  Catholic  majesly  were  certainly  in  possession  of  Falkland's  islands,  fftill  no  notice  was 
taken. 

'the  affair  was  kept  secret  until  the  9th  of  September,  when  advice  arrived  from  Spain,  diat  Falkland's  islands  were 
actually  taken  by  the  Spaniards.    The  same  courier  brought  advice  of  the  galleons  being  arrived  at  Cadis. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  Admiralty  ordered  sixteen  guard-shifm  to  be  got  ready.  Has  was  the  ftst  aianii*  TV 
stocks  fell  considerably.  More  guard--ships  were  ordered,  and  press-^warraats  were  issued*  A  few  knew  the  cause,  but  die 
public  were  kept  ignorant  Lord  Holland,  lord  Hertford,  and  several  other  ministerial  lords,  and  their  friends,  sdld  large 
sums  out  of  the  funds.  The  duke  of  Bedford's  party  were  for  pteserving  the  peace  at  any  rate  ;  and  lord  Rochford  being  of 
a  different  opinion,  they  tried  to  remove  him.    The  king  refused  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 

A  ban  mot  at  this  time  deserves  to  be  noted.  Lord  Hertford  asked  lord  Rochford,  at  court,  **  Well,  my  ktd,  what 
news — ^peace  or  war?'  liOrd  Rochford  answered,  '*  They  are  at  seventy-nine,  seven-eigfadis,  my  letd.^ 

On  the  22d  of  September,  th^  Favourite  frigate,  captain  Fermor,  arrived  at  Portamoutfi,  frem  Falkland's  islands,  widi 
the  remainder  of  our  people ;  the  Spaniards  having  taken  possession  of  the  islands  on  tba  24th  of  June,  1770,  with  a 
superior  force. 
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the  people  to  what  they  deemed  their  mere 
immediate  interest.    iNot  wholly  disheartened 
by  the  pertinacious  rejection  of  their  addresses 
to  the  throne,  they  again  had  recourse  to  this 
expedient  as  the  only  one  in  their  power.    A 
few  days  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  an  ad- 
dress, remonstrance,  and  petitipn,  were  pre- 
sented by  the  city.     In  it,  they  lamented  the 
heavy  displeasure  under  which  they  seemed  to 
have  fallen  with  his  majesty,  and  again  they 
begged  to  renew  their  former  petitions  re- 
specting the  dissolution  of  parliament    The 
answer  to  this  address  led  to  a  very  par- 
ticular circumstance .    Hisonajesty  was  pleased 
to  speak  in  the  following  manner : 

''  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  myself,  if  I  had  not  expressed  Iny 
dissatisfaction  at  the  late  address.  My  s^i- 
timents  on  that  subject  continue  the  same,  and 
I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the 
fistther  of  my  people,  if  I  could  suifer  myself 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  such  a  use  of 
my  prerogative,  as  I  cannot  but  think  incon- 
sistent with  the  interest,  and  dangerous  to  the 
constitutioh  of  the  kingdom/' 

Whether  Mr.  Beckford,  then  lord  mayor, 
and  who  presented  the  address,  foresaw  this 
answer  and  prepared  something  at  the  kind,  or 
whether  siidden  indignation  animated  his  in- 
vention is  uQceart'ain,  but  he  requested  leave  to 
a]9t8wer  the  king  I^-t^  proceeding  altogether  un- 
precedented, at  least  unheard  of,  in  this  coamtry. 
He  was,  however,  permitted  to  spedc.  The 
first  part  of  his  reply  wub  almost  toi  abridgr 
meat  of  the  petition ;  the  latter  part  deserves 
to  be  recorded  on  more  accounts  than  pne. 

*'  Permit  me,  sire,  further  to  observe,  that 
vrhoever  has  already  d^red,  or  shfdl  hereafter 
endeavour,  by  ftlse  insinuations  and  sugges*^ 
tions,  to  alienate  your  mqesty's  a&otioBs  firom 
your  loyal  subjects*  in  general,  and  firom  the 
31^-32.     '  4 


city  of  lx>»dop  in  p^irt^cular,  is  an  enemy  to 
your  majesty's  person  an4  family,'  a  violator  of 
the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy 
constitution  as  it  was  established  ^t  the  glorious 
and,  necessary  re  volution.*" 

No  answer  was  returned  by  the  king,  but  it 
gave  rise  to  many  different  opinions,  and  by 
the  majority  of  the  nation  was  called  a  bold  - 
step.  GvoQ  they  who  blamed  it  most,  admired 
the  manly  and  spirited  manner  in  which  be 
delivered  his  sentiments.  The  people,  as  it 
might  be  expected,  almost  adored  him  for  the 
deed.  The  court  party  called  it  indecent — un- 
precedented— ^impudent,  and  little  short  of 
high  treason.  The  resentment  of  the  court 
wfts  discharged  in  a  manner  more  gentle. 
When  afterwards  Mr.  Beckford  went  to  St; 
James's,  with  an  address  on  the  queen's  saf6 
delivery  of  a  princess,  he  was  formally  told 
that  ''  As  bis  lordship  had  thought  fit  to  speak 
to  his  majesty  after  his  answer  to  the  late  re- 
monstrance, as  it  was  unusual,  his  majesty 
desired  that  nothing  of  the  kind  might  happen 
fiw:  the  future." 

In  the  following  month  Mr.  Beckford  died, 
a  costly  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Guildhall,  on  which  was  inscribed  his 
answer  to  the  king. 

Parliament  met  in  November.  During  the 
recess  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  ministry, 
lord  North  maintained  a  powerful  ground,  aided 
by  a  great  msyority.  The  speech  from  tha 
throne  began  with  mention  of  the  insult  lately 
offered  to  the  honour  of  this  natioo  by  an  act 
of  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  seizing 
one  of  his  majesty's  possessions ;  diat  an  im- 
mediate demand  xif  satisfaction  should  he  made 
fm  thisinjttiy ;  that  the  necessary  preparations, 
in  order  to  do  ourselves  justice,  had  also  been^ 
made ;  thsit  these  preparations  should  not  be 
discontinued*    As  to  the  colonists,  it  observed^ 
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that  notwithstanding  the  cessation  of  the  com- 
bipations  which  distressed  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  there  were  still  grounds  of  complaint 
from  Massachnsett's  Bay ;  the  speech  concluded 
with  an  apology  for  the  increase  of  supplies  and 
recommending  unanimity. 

The  disputes  on  the  subject  of  the  addresses 
ran  very  high.  The  ministry  urged  a  spirited 
address,  because  it  would  convince  our  enemies,- 
that  however  dissentient  on  particular  occasions 
we  may  be  from  each  other,  yet  no  people  on 
earth  were  more  unanimous  against  a  common 
enemy ;  and  it  was  further  argued,  that  an  ad- 
dress was  merely  as  a  compliment  to  the  throne, 
and  at  this  crisis  to  make  invidious  objections 
could  proceed  from  nothing  but  an  inclination 
to  insult  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  The  ad- 
dresses were  ultimately  presented,  although  in 
that  of  the  house  of  commons,  there  was  a  cool- 
ness which  drew  from  his  majesty  the  remark, 
**  If  this  be  intended  as  a  compliment  to  me- 
lt is  a  very  cool  one  indeed." 

His  majesty  now  directed  his  principal  at- 
tention to  the  education  of  his  children,  atid  it 
is  not  possible  for  any  parent  to  have  been  more 
cautious  and  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  those 
to  whom  was  to  be  entrusted  the  important 
task  of  education,  than  was  exemplified  in  his 
majesty.  It  was  not  merely  the  possession  of 
talents,  nor  an  extensive  display  of  erudition, 
which  determined  his  majesty  in  the  choice  of 
the  instructors  of  his  children,  but  the  most 
nice  and  scrupulous  examination  was  instituted 
into  the  moral  character  of  the  individuals,  and 
the  slightest  blemish  was  sufficient  to  determine 
his  majesty  on  a  rejection  of  the  persons  pro- 
posed to  him.  The  chief  jpreceptor  in  the  royal 
fafnily  at  this  period  was  the  earl  of  Holdemesse, 
but  the  personal  charge  was  entrusted  to  Mens, 
de  Seizes ;  which  situation  was  principally  ob* 
tained  for  him  by  the  interest  of  Dr.  Maclaine, 


chaplain  to  the  British  embassy  at  the  Hague, 
and  the  celebrated  translator  of  Mosheim'9  JSe- 
clesiastical  History.  These  persons,  however, 
did  not  retain  their  situations  long,  for  on  lord 
Holdemesse  taking  an  active  part  in  some  of 
the  great  political  questions  of  the  day,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  court  party,  it  was  inti- 
mated  to  him  that  his  resignation  would  be  ac- 
cepted.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of 
Montague,  as  governor,  to  whom  was  attached 
Dr.  Markham,  afterwards  advanced  to  the  see 
of  York.  The  elevation  of  the  latter  celebrated 
divine  was  owing  to  a  particular  cirdumstance, 
and  it  may  be  classed  as  one  of  those  events  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  which  is  designated 
under  good  fortune.  Mr.  Markham  was  the  son 
of  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  as  he  exhibited 
talents  of  a  nature  superior  to  his  station  in 
life,  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  universities. 
There  he  soon  became  remarkable  for  the  gravity 
of  his  deportment,  the  strict  attention  to  his 
studies,  and  the  rapid  attainment  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  academical  knowledge.  One 
day,  a  nobleman  visited  the  university  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  tutor  for  his  son,  and  he 
applied  to  the  head  master  of  the  university  at 
which  Mr.  Markham  was  studying,  to  recom- 
mend an  individual  to  him  adequate  to  the 
duties  of  the  responsible  situation  of  tutor.  The 
nobleman  and  the  master  were  at  dinner  when 
Mr.  Markham  passed  the  window.  ''  There,'* 
exclaimed  the  master,  ''is  the  very  man  for  you.'' 
Mr.  Markham  was  invited  in,  and  the  inter- 
view closed  with  his  acceptance  of  the  situation. 
He  soon  after  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  we  find 
him  preceptor  of  the  royal  family. . 

The  simplicity  in  which  the  royal  family 
were  brought  up,  is  strongly  exemplified  in  an 
anecdote  which  is  related  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
tague, on  attending  the  levee  for  the  first  time 
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after  his  visit  to  his  daughter  s  family  at  DaU 
keith-house.    His  majesty  was  always  noted 
for  making  enquiries  about  the  health  of  the 
children  of  those  who  were  immediately  about 
his  person,  and  on  the  duke  making  the  usual 
compliments,  his  mqesty  enquired  about  the 
health  of  the  duke's  grand-children.    His  grace 
thanked  his  majesty  for  his  condescending  in- 
quiries, and  informed  him  they  Were  all  well, 
and  faring  sumptuously  every  day  on  a  meal  of 
oatmeal  pottage.   ^^  Oatmeal,'^  said  his  majesty, 
.  •*  a  little  of  it  is  very  good  in  milk  for  children ;" 
and  he  enquired  where  the  best  oatmeal  was 
to  be  procured.    The  duke  informed  him,  and 
his  majesty  immediately  commissioned  his  grace 
to  procure  some  for  him,  and  from  this  time  it 
became  apart  of  the  food  of  the  future  sovereign 
of  the  country. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  virtues  of  the  prin- 
cess dowager  of  Wales,  and  that  she  possessed 
some  very  eminent  ones  cannot  be  doubted,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  she  exercised  a  secret  influence 
in  several  departments  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold, which  very  often  deranged  its  functions, 
and  plunged  the  king  himself  into  the  greatest 
embarrasament.  It  was  this  very  influence 
which  lord  Holdemesse  feared,  and  against 
which  he  said  there  was  no  contending,  for  it 
operated  in  secret,  and  tl^erefore  was  the  more 
dangerous.  He  was  a  man  too  rigid  in  his  po- 
litical principlM,  in  themselves  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  of  Leioester-house,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a&vourite  with  the  princess  dowager; 
andit  was  the  determination  that  his  place 
should  be  occupied  by  a  Scot  of  a  ibore  pleasant 
and  flexible  disposition,  and  who  would  not  re- 
fuse to  inculcate  into  the  mind  of  his  royal 
pupil,  those  principles  which  it  had  been  her 
study  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her  own  son. 
In  fact,  his  majesty  appears  to  have  been  per- 
petttally  exposed  to  this  secret  influence  of  his 


mother,  not  only  in  his  poUtical,  but  his  do- 
mestic relations.  It  was  her  influence^  which 
induced  lord  Hawke  to  quit  the  admiralty,  in 
1770,  on  which  a  celebrated  writer  of  that  day 
makes  the  following  comment : 

**  His  majesty,  God  bless  him,  has  got  rid  of 
every  man,  whose  former  services  or  present 
scruples  could  be  supposed  to  give  offence  to 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  dowager  of 
Wales.  •  Her  royal  highnesses  scheme  of  go« 
vernment,  formed  long  before  her  husband's 
death,  is  now  accomplished.  She  has  suc- 
ceeded in  disuniting  every  party,  and  dissqiv- 
ing  every  connexion ;  and,  by  the  mere  influ- 
ence'of  the  crown,  has  formed  an  administra- 
tion, such  as  it  is;  out  of  the  refuse  of  them  all. 
There  are  two  leading  principles  in  the  politics 
of  St.  James's,  which  will  account  for  almost 
every  measure  of  government  since  the  king's 
accession.  The  first  is,  that  the  prerogative  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  lackey  a  prime  minister, 
and  to  maintain  him  in  that  post,  without  any 
regard  to  the  welfare  or  to  the  opinion  of  the 
people ; — the  second  is,  that  none  but  persons 
insignificant  in  themselves,  or  of  tainted  repu- 
tation, should  be  brought  into  employment. 
Men  of  greater  consequence  and  abilities,  will 
have  opinions  of  their  own,  and  will  not  submit 
to  the  meddling,  unnatural  ambition  of  a  mo- 
ther, who  grasps  at  unlimited  power,  at  the 
hazard  of  her  son's  destruction.  They  will  not 
sutfer  measures  of  public  utility,  which  have 
been  resolved  upon  in  council,  to  be  checked 
and  controlled  by  a  secret  influence  in  the 
closet.  Such  men,  consequently,  will  never  be 
called  upon,  but  in  cases  of  extren^e  necessity. 
When  that  ceases,  they  find  their  places  no 
longer  tenable.  To  answer  the  purposes  of  an 
ambitious  woman,  an  administration  must  be 
formed  of  more  pliant  materials ;  of  men,  who, 
having  no  connexion  with  each  other,  no  per- 
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soaal  interest,  no  weight  or  consideration  with 
tike  people,  ma  J  separately  depend  upon  the 
smiles  of  the  crown  alQne,  for  their  advance* 
Hient  to  high  offices,  and  for  their  continuance 
in  them.  If  such  men  resist^he  princess  dowa- 
ger's pleasure,  his  omjesty  knows  that  he  may 
dismiss  them  without  risking  any  thing  from 
their  resentment.  His  wisdom  suggests  to  him, 
that  if  he  were  to  choose  his  ministers  for  any 
of  those  qualities  which  might  entitle  them  to 
public  esteem,  the  nation  might  take  part  with 
them,  and  resent  their  dismission.  As  it  is, 
whenever  he  changes  his  servants,  he  is  sure  to 
hare  the- people,  in  that  instance,  on  his  side. 

''  The  princess  dowager  having  now  carried 
her  plan  of  administration  into  effect,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  she  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  expose  herself  and  her  schemes  to  the 
uncertain  events  of  a  foreign  war.  She  knows 
that  a  disaster  abroad  would  not  only  defeat 
the  cunning  plan  of  female  avarice  and  ambi* 
tieU)  but  that  it  might  reach  farther.  The  mo- 
thers of  our  kings  have  heretofore  been  im- 
peached ;  and  if  the  precedents  are  not  so  com- 
plete as  they  should  be,  they  require  and  will 
admit  of  improvements." 

Lord  Bruce  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
governors,  but  the  only  recommendation  his 
lordship  possessed  was  his  extraction>  for  his 
pupil  actually  surpassed  him  in  classical  attain-' 
inants ;  and  his  royal  highness  having  once  puz- 
zled his  tutor,  he  became  tJie  butt  of  the  whole 
court,  and  be  most  willingly  resigned.  He  was 
However,  rewarded  for  his  igfnonaice  by  the 
earldom  of  Aylesbury.  It  was  during  the  tutor- 
ship of  my  lord  Brace  that  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  reprimanded  for  some 
boyish  faults^  and  wiAhing  to  take  his  boyirii 
revenge,  is  related  to  have  done  so  by  BtoaUng 
to  the  king's  apartment,  and  «hottting  iat  the 
door,  "  Wiikes  and  forty-five  for  evw !  ^'  and 


then  speedily  running  away.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  his  majesty  laughed  at  the 
trick  with  his  accustomed  good  humour. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  that  period  €»f  his 
majesty's  life,  in  which,  with  a  laudable  atten* 
tion  to  the*  true  interests  of  the  nation,  ne  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  kingdom. 

His  majesty's  views  and  intentions  in  f<HiB« 
ing  and  establishing  the  t^ree  differently  soiled 
and  managed  farms  at  Windsor  and  Kew,  were 
chiefly  founded,  in  his  great  love  and  fatherly 
care  for  the  improvement  of  the  country ;  and 
his  natural  fondness  for  those  simple  practices, 
which  benefit  and  render  mankind  lv^>py  and 
comfortable  in  the  social  state. 

It  was  example  and  agricultural  advancement 
that  particularly  influenced  and  actuated  his 
majesty's  mind,  conduct,  and  intentimis,  in 
those  matters ;  as  by  holding  up  the  former, 
the  nobility  and  those  possessed  of  large 
capital,  and  capable  of  making  the  necessary 
experimental  and  other  trials,  and  the  applica- 
tions of  science  to  the  professfon  of  Jiusbandry, 
might  be  stimulated  and  induced  to  pn^note 
the  latter,  as  they  could  never  in  any  way  be 
done  by  the  common  farmer,  who  year  afScer 
year  runs  a  regular  round  of  the  same  kind;  the 
effects  and  results  of  which  that  have  fbUowed, 
have  clearly  and  sufficienUy  pn>ved  the  pro* 
priety,  correctness,  and  impsttance  of  such 
views  and  designs,  m  those  wbo  have  the  care 
of  presiding  over  the  affitirs  of  a  great  nation. 
For  though  his  majesty's  baas  Jn  those  places, 
were  &x  fxxaa  being  diiected  and  managed  ac- 
cording to  the  most  witaMe  and  beneficial 
methods  fc^  displaying  their  different  natures^ 
uses,  and  advantages,  v^  respect  to  the  dif- 
ference of  their  seals,  cucumstanees,  «nd  the 
modes  of  perfbnning  the  labour  and  o&er 
on  theDi)  it  wns  seen  seen,  that  a 
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and  cultiyation  of  the  soil  in  different  par- 
ticulars—the promoting  of  the  means  by  which 
the  best  and  most  useful  and  advantageous 
breeds  of  the  several  sorts  of  live-stock  could  be 
raised — the  feeding  and  fattening  them  in  the 
most  effectual  and  ready  manner,  with  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  food — and  the  decision  of 
many  other  points  and  circumstances  of  difficulty 
— ^were  in  some  measure  the  result  of  his  nice 
observation  and  inquiry.  A  sort  of  annual 
meeting  was  formed  under  the  title  of  ^*  Woo- 
of  the  growth  of  fine  wool,  for  the  occasional    bum  Sheep-shearing",    and  prizes  (^en  ad« 


considerable  a»d  unusual  attention  and  spirit 
were  excited  among  the  higher  ranks,  and  the 
larger  land  proprietors  and  owners,  in  the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  among  those  in  all  situations 
who  had  the  command  of  capital,  all  being 
eager  to  follow  and  imitate  so  useful  and  dis* 
tinguiohed  an  example.  The  introduction  of 
the  Merino  or  Spanish  fine-wooUed  breed  of 
sheep  by  the  king,  and  afterwards  dispersing 
them  over  different  parts  of  the  country,  had 
strongly  skewn  the  capability  and  great  utility 


supply  of  our  staple  manufacture  of  the  woollen 
kind  in  tiie  climate  of  this  country,  and  the 
necessity  dbd  benefit  of  attending  to  our  own 
native  fine  wooUed  breeds  of  sheep.  His 
majesty's  .designs .  in  these  points  and  par- 
ticulars, were  soon  ably  seconded  by  a  phy- 
sician of  conBiderable  ingenuity  an4  eminence 
at  Bath,  who  with  the  late  lord  Somerville,  and 
other  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
have,  perhaps,  nearly  completed  the  business 
of  this  sort  of  improvements,  as  well  as  shewn 
the  essential  advantages  and  benefits  of  our 
native  fine  wooUed  breeds,  in  some  of  the  uses 
and  intentions  of  the  sheep -breeder  and  wool 
dealer  and  manufacturer. 

In  other  parts  and  districts  of  the  kingdom, 
distinguished  individuals  have  promoted  the 
same  spirit,  and  held  forth  similar  examples 
to  the  public.  In  the  more  midland  part  of 
the  country,  the  late  Francis,  duke  of  Bedford, 
whose  well-stored  and  suitable  mind,  was 
ever  disposed  to  all  sorts  of  rural  improve- 
ments, w.as  not  long  in  setting  jan  additional 
example  worthy  of  -being  imitated,  and  ex- 
tended by  all  those  who  have  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  their  country  really  at  heart. 
His  acute  and  comprehensive  mind,  embraced 
the  whole  range  of  such  improvements  and 
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judged  for  most  sorts  of  improvements  of  this 
nature ;  the  most  distinguished  persons,  agri- 
culturists, breeders  of  farming  live  stock, 
graziers,  and  others,  being  prcisent.  Such 
meetings,  which  were  long  kept  up,  and  of  the 
greatest  utility  in  extending  information  of  this 
kind,  have  now,  under  the  direction  and  ma- 
nagement of  his  worthy  successor,  somewhat 
terminated  in  the  Smitbfield  Chrisitmas  Annual 
Show  of  fat  and  lean  Live-stock,  of  different 
kinds,  which  still  keeps  alive  and  diffuse^  the 
true  and  beneficial  agricultural  spirit  so  much 
expected  and  desired  by  the  king. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  nation  T.  W, 
Coke,  Esq.,  has  ever  been  most  strenuous  in 
promoting  and  extending  the  same  sort  of  spirit 
and  inquiry,  in  order  to  the  bettering  and  dif- 
fusing more  fully  the  knowledge  of  every  sort  of 
rural  and  agricultural  improvement,  whether  as 
relating  to  the  soil  and  its  products,  or  the  live- 
stock which  feed  upon  its  pasturage  and  herbs. 
The  circumstance  of  so  very  distinguished  a 
commoner  being  thus  constantly  ready  to  use 
his  best  endeavour^  in  spreading  and  extending 
such  a  spirit  through  the  whole  country,  l)ut 
more  especially  and  particularly  in  his  adjoin- 
ing districts,  by  collecting  the  most  able,  in- 
formed, and  practical  men  on  such  subjects,  at 


benefits,    besides    bettering    the    machinery  i  his  annual  Holkham-Hall  Sheep^shearing,  and 
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6ik(^  meeting,  muM  bare  -had  the  beBt  effects, 
add  those  which  his  majesty  had  so  paiticularly 
ih  his  intention  in  instituting  and  promotihg 
tlbe  culture  and  management  of  such  varied 
kinds  oir  farms  and  farming. 

In  the  noi'th-westem  part  of  England  the 
s^me  kind  of  spirit  and  iraprovcfment  hare 
been  kept  up«  and  equally  fostered  and  che<- 
ri^hed  by  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.,  a  not  less  zealotB 
4nd  persevering  individual,  by  endeavouring  to 
draw  together  men  of  the  best  information  and 
talents  for  such  purposes,  at  annual  meetings 
6f  a  similar  kind.  His  varied  attempts  and  in- 
quiries  in  this  way  have  been  greatly  success- 
ful, aiid  abundantly  beneficial,  in  disseminating 
iind  spreading  the  spirit  and  desire  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  as  well  as  the  know- 
ledge of  many  important  particulars  in  the 
practice  of  the  art ;  of  which  no  doubt  ,can  be 
entertained,  that  they  have  been  highly  ser- 
viceable in  bettering  and  advancing  the  state 
and  circumstances  of  northern  husbandry  and 
farming,  and  ip  shewing  the  justness  and  utility  of 
his  qiajesty's  views  and  designs  on  that  subject. 

At  this  period,  and  long  before,  societies  and 
public  meetings  for  bettering  the  practice  and 
amending  and  improving  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  in  many  respebts,  had  been  formed  by  the 
principal  landed  proprietors,  and  more  en- 
lightened agriculturists  and  farmers,  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  so  that  then,  and  till 
lately,  almost  in  every  quarter  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement atid  exertion  began  and  continued 
to  display  itself,  which  was  highly  flattering  to 
the  patriotic  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  king. 

But,  in  order  to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  so 
important,  useful,  and  beneficial  a  design,  and 
'to  furnish  arid  provide  a  medium  through  which 
sudh  excellent  and  desirable  consequences 
might  constantly  flow  and  improve  the  country, 
a  bationa]  Board  of  AgrteuTture  und  intertia) ' 


majesty  Was  WiUingtb  6«ppd»d  HAd  fi'ttlwMild 
still  further  and  mor6  ^ffectttailjf  t&d  Md  tM^ 
his  views  respecting  the  ameliMation  add  im- 
provement of  the  kingdom^  in  the  whele  ol  their 
different  bearings  and  relations^  but  it  was  gooflF 
perceived  that  though  the  instkutidn  was  weli- 
calculated  and  suited  for  such  a  ptti^mie,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  as  in  thb  caseft  of  his 
majesty^s  fiirms,  the  properly  expeititnbed, 
managing,  and  directing  minds,  ^er^  tiot  there 
to  be  found.  The  board  has  therefor^  Mher 
provided  places  for  its  presideAits,  sfeeieftty^ 
and  clerks,  and  a  lounge  for  its  members  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  than  an  efficient  «sta« 
blishment  for  the  advancement  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  the  internal  economy  of  the  comitry. 
For  what  Ifas  been  done  by  it,  though  die 
expense  to  the  nation  has  been  socotiMier- 
able  ?  Merely  the  colleetion  and  publicatioo 
of  the  reports  of  the  iacts,  circumstances,  and 
practices,  good  or  bad,  of  the  different  cou&ties 
of  the  kingdom,  done  at  a  needless  prodigious 
expenditure  of  money  and  time,  and  fhe^  sup- 
plying from  the  press  an  annual  volume  or  two 
of  communications  from  individuals,  whose 
authority  is  doubtful,  or  but  little  depended 
upon  even  by  the  board  itself. '  No  application 
of  the  useful  facts,  circumstances,  opinions,  and 
pmctices,  so  brought  together  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country — no  concentration  of  thekn  into 
suitable  and  proper  forms  for  being  distributed 
and  spread  over  the  whole  nation,  to  iusdst  its 
improvement  in  many  different  respects  and 
ways — no  experimental  trials  or  attempts  in 
any  way  to  better  and  advance  the  knowtedge 
of  the  art — no  attention  to  improve  and  better, 
the  implements  and  machinery  which  are  neces- 
sary to  it,  and  to  apply  them  mwe  nsfefulfy  and 
conveniently.  In  short,^no  regard  to  any  thing 
which  should  seem^  requisite  to  be  done  bjr  ah 
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Qfteftil  and  efl|cient  public  board.  No  wonder 
then  ihat  his  majesty  should  ftfel  %o  greatly 
disappointed,  and  so  much  disgusted  with  the 
narrow,  confined,  and  selfish  nothingness,  of 
such  an  establishment. 

Hie  lesson  here  held  forth  may  not,  however, 
perhaps,  be  wholly  unworthy  the  attention  6f 
some  future  king,  as  whatever  may  be  the 
policy  or  notions  of  Matesmen  on  the  subject, 
the  constant  productive  labour  afibrded  by  cul- 
tivation and  rural  improvement,  which  creates, 
taises,  and  provides  the  useful  necessaries  of 
Hfe,  from  that  which  was  before  of  no  utility 
)ior  value,  must  unquestionably  be  one  principal 
source  of  iiati<mal  wealth;  and  the  various  plen- 
tiful supplies  so  produced,  must  be  the  means  of 
aflbrding  comfort,  prosperity  and  happiness  to 

the  people, 
llie  attention  which  his  majesty  paid  to 

agricultural  pursuits,   obtained  for  him,  what 

he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  the  flattering  cogno- 
men of  •*  Farmer  George  f  in  fact,  he  was  as 

much  the  farmer  as  any  of  his  subjects.    He 

sent  bis  produce  regularly  to  market,  and  he 

became  thereby  intimately  acquainted  with  the 

price  of  every  commodity,  which  enabled  him 

to  detect  many  impositions  which  were  intended 

Id  be  practised  upon  him.    We  are  enabled  to 

state  an  authentic  anecdote  upon  this  subject, 

which  has  never  been  made  public.    Some  of 

the  Unest  sheep  which  were  sent  to  the  Smith- 

field-market,  were  the  property  of  his  majesty; 

although  Peter  Pindar  in  his  epistle  to  Billy 

Ramus,  humourously  describes  the  manner  in 

which  his  majesty  disposed  of  the  rotten  sheep 

of  his  flocks,  and  accuses  him  with  getting  the 

best  price  for  the  worst   commodity.    The 

king,  however,  was  one  day  looking  over  the 

bills  of  his  housdioid,  for  the  avowed  purpose 

of  ascertaining  the  diflerence  of  the  price  at 

which  he  sold  his  sheep,  and  that  which  his 
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butcher  charged  him,  when  he  discovered,  that 
although  his  finest  sheep  yielded  him  on  an 
average  only  4d.  a  pound,  his  butcher  never- 
theless charged  him  lid.,  and  sometimes  12d. 
for  the  prime  joints.  It  must,  however/  be 
stated  to  the  credit  of  his  majesty,  that  he 
never  made  a  practice  of  injuring  the  tradesmen 
of  his  household,  by  ordering  the  supply  of 
particular  articles  to  be  made  from  his  own 
farms ;  on  the  contrary,  his  sheep  were  soifie- 
times  sold  to  the  very  butcher  who  supplied 
his  tables.  Jn  the  present  case,  he  desired  that 
the  butcher,  who  had  Charged  him  with  an  extor- 
tionate price  should  be  ordered  before  him, 
and  after  some  trifling  observations,  he  in- 
formed the  butcher,  that  a  pen  of  very  fine 
sheep  was  to  be  sold  on  the  following  market- 
day  at  Smithfield,  and  he  had  a  particttfaar  wish 
to  taste  the  mutton.  His  majesty  even  told 
him  the  name  of  the  salesman,  who  always  sold 
his  majesty's  sheep  under  a  fictitious  name, 
and  the  marks  which  the  sheep  would  have  upon 
them,  on  which  the  butdier  in  the  most  humble 
manner  declared  that  his  majestjr's  commands 
should  be  compHed  with.  Tbelbutcher  repaired 
to  nfiarket,  and  sought  out  the  salesman  men- 
tioned by  the  king.  The  sheep  were  pointed 
out  to  him,  with  the  exact  marks  mentioned  by 
his  majesty,  and  the  butcher  in  hig^  glee  drove 
his  purchase  home.  The  butcher  saw  not  the 
snare  that  was  laid  for  him :  the  mutton  was 
sent  to  his  majesty's  table,  and,  on  asking  the 
price  at  which  it  was  charged^  he  ascertained 
that  it  was  12d.  per  pound.  The  botcher  was 
sent  for,  and  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  price 
which  he  gave  for  the  riieep.  He  declared, 
that  from  their  superior  qufldity,  they  were  the 
dearest  animals  in  the  market,  and  that  he  had 
given  2d.  a  stone  more  for  Uiem  than  for  the 
other  sheep  which  he  had  purchased.  This 
his  majesty  knew  to  be  false,  for  he  had  pro^ 
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,Qned  the  bUlof  sale  from  his  ageat^  aad.he 
ikntSm  .knew  the  exKt  pitce  y^hkh  th^ 
butcher  had  given.  The  king  declared  that  he 
.did  not  see  how  the  farmer  could  pay  his  rent, 
^c,  at  the.pj'ice  at  which  produce  was  then 
selling;  *'  True»  your  majesty/'  said  the  butcher, 
/'  the  farmers  are  a  set  of  scoundrels,  they  wish 
nobody  to  live  but  themselves."  '*  And  you 
.  butchers^''  said  the  king,  *'  are  determined  that 
nobody  shall  live  butyqurselves ;  the  sheep  you 
pjltchas^d  wfBre  mine,  you  gaye  me  4|d.  per 
..pofund,  and  you  ha.ve  charged  lUd.  I  am  a 
xich  farn^er,  but  there  are  many  poor  ones,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  protect  the  poor, 
therefore  return  to  your  .shop,  I  will  order 
your  bills  to  be  paid,  ^d  although  I  9m  a  king, 
J  will  not  suffer  an  iqiposition  to  be  practiced 
ttpoA'.Hi6>  when  I  have  the  means  of  discover- 

11^  It.:. 

In  regaird-.tothe  education  of  his  children, 
.and  especially  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  his 
majesty  was  so  eztreiAely  satisfied  with  the 
general  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Dr.  Mark- 
ham,  that  he  bestowed  upon  him  a  particular 
mark  of  his  fevwir,  by  presenting  him  with  the 
bisfaoprick  of  Chester;  but  this  promotion' did 
nojt  prevent  him  from  retaining  his  office  as  pre- 
ceptor, in  which  he  was  at  this  timcMsisted  by 
Dr.  Cyril  Jackson.  His  majesty  placed  the 
most  unlimited  confidence  in  these  estimable 
men,  and  he  was  unremittmg  in  his  attention 
to  the  education  of  his  children,  notwithstand- 
ing the  violence  of  party  spirit  raging  without, 
.whiqh  rose  to  sucb  a  height,  that  when  he 
went  to  parliament  on  the  30th  of  March, 
to  give  the  royal  assent  to  numerous  bills,  it 
was  expected  that  some  popular  commotion 
would  take  place ;  and  accordingly  the  high 
constable  of  Westminster  with  several  peace 
officers  kept  close  to  the  state  carriage.    There 


made  the  most  bohrid  noise,  and  threw  out 
many  insuliiag  eicpressions;  on  which  accQunt, 
the  horse  guards  were  obliged  not  only  to  cover 
the  coach,  but  the  constables  were  also  forced 
to  use  their  staves  to  keep  off  the  infuriated 
mob.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  his  majesty 
sat  calm  and  dignified,  .and  merely  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  the  misguided  people. 

In  the  cour^e  of  the  spring, .  his  majesty  in- 
fringed so  far  upon  his  regular  plan  of  imme- 
diate personal  superintendance  over  the  prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  then  nine  years  of  age,  that 
he  established  a  separate  household  for  him  at 
the  queen's  palace,  where  a  royal  chiqplain  was 
appointed  to  reside,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
prayers  every  day. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  for  an  office  so  de- 
sirable, a  number  of  candidates  were  not  ready 
to  present  themselves,  aiQongst  them  wfts  the 
unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd.  This  reverend  divine 
was  supported  by  the  whole  influence  of  lord 
Chesterfield,  but  he  was  unsuccessful,  princi- 
pally, as  it  is  believed,  through  the  disapproba- 
tion of  the  king  himself,  arising  from  his  private 
judgment  of  Dodd's  character. 

On  the  £th  of  June  1771,  the  present  duke 
of  Cumberland  was  born,  and  about  that  period 
the  duke  of  that  title  was  married,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  king.  In  consequence  of 
which,  in  the  first  session  of  1772  a  singular  act 
was  passed  for  restricting  the  marriages  o£  the 
descendants  of  George  II.,  a  measure  which 
originated  from  the  recent  alliance  of  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  with  jMrs.  Horton,  and  the  duke 
o^  Gloucester  to  the  countess  of  Waldegrave. 

By  this  memorable  act,  the  marriage  of  any 
of  the  royal  family  from  that  period  are  declar- 
ed null  and  void,  without  the  approl>ation  of 
Lis  nuLJesty  shall  be  previously  obtained ;  but 
should  the  parties  have  attained  the  age  of 


wa^  ta  immense  concourse  assembled,  who  j  twenty-five,  on  giving  notice  to  the  privy  coun- 
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cil  of  their  intention^  the  marriage  so  contracted 
shall  be  valid,  unless  the  parliament  shall  within 
twelve  months  after  disannul  the  same. ' 

How  either  house*  but  the  lords  in  particular, 
came  to-pass  such  an  obnoxiour,  and  degrading 
bill  into  a  law,  is  very  unaccountable.  The 
dignity  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  land 
was  certainly  affected  by  it,  many  of  whom 
could  boast  of  their  ancestry  having  been  allied 
to  the  crown  by  marriage,  and  some  of  them 
having  Is^rge  portions  of  royal  blood  running 
untainted  in  their  veins.  Nor  can  this  measure 
be  vindicated  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of 
view.  A  legislative  restraint  on  the  affections, 
is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  cannot 
be  defended  on  any  principle  of  reason.  To 
curb  the  progress  of  licentiousness,  to  prevent 
impro|)er  connexions,  and  precipitate  alliances, 
may  be  just,  but  to  break  a  virtuous  Anion  re- 
ligiously sanctioned,  and  bastardize  the  fruits 
of  it,  is  undoubtedly  a  stretch  beyond  the  pre- 
rogative of  human  legislation.  Politically  con- 
sidered this  act  appears  quite  useless. 

Vague  claims  to  the  crown  from  relationship 
in  an  age  like  the  present,  would  be  too  unlikely 
to  require  a  preventive.  In  the  days  of  baronial 
ferocity  and  power,  they  might  be  matters  of 
dreadful  importance,  but  the  wars  of  the  roses 
are  impossible  to  occur  again  in  this  country. 
It  may  well  admit  of  a  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
this  restraining  law  is  adequate  to  the  intent 
for  which  it  was  framed.  Still  its  policy  was 
weak,  and  its  principle  indefensible. 

The  same  session  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  a  petition  in  behalf  of  some  dissatisfied 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  to  the  house 
of  commons,  praying  for  an  abolition  of  sub- 
scripti(Hi  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion. 
These  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety at  the  Feathers  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  and 
were  mostly  of  Socinian  sentiments.     A  dif- 
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fused  and  violent  controversy  was  set  on  foot 
in  consequence  of  this  application,  which  has 
hardly,  been  exceeded  by  any  religious  dispute 
since  the  reformation,  the  famous  Bangorian  con^ 
troversy  not  excepted.  The  petition  was  re- 
jected by  a  great  majority,  and  several  of  the 
petitioners  seceded  from  the  established  church. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  more  serious  attack  than  had 
been  regularly  made  against  the  Anglican  church 
since  its  establishment,  and  required  no  ordi- 
nary degree  of  vigour  on  behalf  of  her. friends 
to  repel  it.  In  fact,  the  scheme  went  muoh 
deeper  than  was  implied  by  the  mere  prayer 
of  the  petition,  for  it  liad  for  its  object  nothing 
else,  than  a  removal  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment  entirely.  Once  remove  this  barrier 
and  the  church  will  be  filled  with  a  variety 
of  preachers  of  totally  heterogeneous  opinions. 
Here  would  be  an  Arian  subtilizing  the  nature 
our  Saviour  according  to  metaphysical  concep- 
tions of  his  owD,  and  there  would  be  a  Socinian 
levelling  him  to  the  common  condition  of  hu- 
manity. Enthusiasts  and  Deists  would  alter- 
nately pour  forth  their  effusions  in  the  same 
temple,  one  venting  forth  the  wildest  conceits 
of  heated  fanaticism,  damning  men  by  millions, 
and  the  other  descanting  on  the  moral  fitness 
of  things  and  the  excellence  of  human  reason 
in  elevating  the  mind  of  man,  without  any  other 
assistance,  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  perfection. 

The  fate  of  this  petition,  it  is  to  be  hoped^ 
will  prove  a  lesson  of  caution  to  all  who  have 
any  sense  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  real 
Christianity. 

^  On  the  8th  of  February  1772,  his  majesty 
experienced  the  afflicting  loss  of  his  mother. 
She  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  declining  state 
of  health,  although  the  vigour  of  her  constitu- 
tion, and  the  regular  mode  of  life  which  sh^ 
adopted,  enabled  her  for  some  time  to  with- 
stand the  attack  of  the  disease  which  Jiritiociatsly 
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led  to-her  dissolution.  On  the  night  preceding 
her  death,  the  king  was  present  in  her  apart- 
ment when  the  physicians  attended,  and  he  was 
most  particular  in  his  inquiries  respecting  the 
degree  of  danger  which  awaited  the  royal 
patient.  On  one  of  the  physicians  feeling  her 
pulse,  he  informed  the  princess,  that  it  was 
more  regular  than  he  had  felt  it  for  some  time ; 
to  which  she  replied,  *'  Yes,  and  I  think  I  shall 
have  a  good  night's  rest." 

This  intelligence  was  very  consoling  to  his 
majesty,  but  on  leaving  his  mother,  he  observ; 
ed  that  she  embraced  him  with  more  than  ordi- 
riary  affection.  The  king  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  physician,  who  informed 
his  majesty,  in  the  most  guarded  and  delicate 
manner,  that  his  royal  patient  was  so  far  gone, 
that  he  did  not  expect  she  would  survive  the 
night.  His  majesty,  therefore,  immediately 
changed  his  resolution,  and  determined  to  await 
the  event.  He  returned  to  the  apartment  of 
his  mother,  but  she  appeared  to  be  sleeping 
soundly ;  he  then  returned,  leaving  instructions 
with  her  attendants,  that  he  should  be  apprized 
of  any  change  which  presented  itself.  Her 
death  was,  however,  so  gradual  and  easy,  that 
no  change  was  perceptible  in  her ;  she  lay  dur- 
ing the  night  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  until  a 
few  moments  before  her  death,  when  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  expired  without 
a  groan.  The  king  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
the  melancholy  event,  than  he  hastened  to  her 
apartment — kissed  her  hand — and  burst  into 
tears.  His  majesty  shortly  after  retired  to  St. 
James's. 

As  a  proof  of  his  majesty's  great  regard  to 
decency,  propriety,  and  the  performance  of  his 
sacred  duties,  he  took  the  most  effectual  means 
on  the  decease  of  his  mother,  who  had  often 
expressed  much  horror  and  disgust  at  being 
exposed  after  death,  especially  to  those,  not  of 


her  own  sex,  to  have  a  proper  confidential  per- 
son procured,  in  addition  ^  to  those  ordinarily 
employed,  to  see  that  every  thing  was  conduct* 
ed  in  the  most  decorous  manner ;  he  gave  his 
own  personal  directions  to  have  every  thing 
ready  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  when  idl  the 
preparations  were  made  for  placing  her  in  the 
coffin,  he  made  a  point  of  being  present  at  the 
awful  ceremony,  and  his  commands  were  strictly 
obeyed,  for  none  but  females  were  in  attend* 
ance  until  the  completion  of  the  business. 

His  majesty's  respect  for  those  who  had  been 
in  any  way  servicable  in  her  family,  is  particu- 
larly  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  although  many  in- 
stances of  it  are  on  record,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  historian  of  his  life  would  have  had  a  ^eater 
number  to  recount,  if  he  had  been  left  to  the 
bias  of  his  own  judgment  and  humanity.  In 
confirmation  of  this  amiable  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  majesty,  when  the  whole  of  the 
domestics  of  his  late  mother,  with  one  solitary 
exception,  passed  the  board  of  green  cloth, 
in  order  to  be  provided  for  during  their  lives, 
the  only  one  who  did  not  appear  was  a  house 
maid  who  was  on  the  eve  of  being  married. 
She  was,  however,  given  to  understand  that  she 
might  remain  in  the  house  until  the  marriage  took 
place.  This  circumstance  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  king,  he  sent  for  the  young  man, 
to  whom  she  was  going  to  be  married,  and  told 
him,  that  as  all  the  domestics  of  his  late  mother 
were  provided  for,  he  considered  himself  in  jus- 
tice bound  to  provide  also  for  the  servant  to 
whom  he  was  on  the.  point  of  being  married ; 
he  therefore  desired  to  know  the  exact  amount 
which  would  be  necessary  to  set  him  up  in  the 
business  to  which  he  had  been  bred,  which  was 
that  of  a  plumber  and  glazier.  The  sum  was  men- 
tioned, and  not  only  the  whole  amount  was  ad- 
vanced, but  also  a  sufficiency  to  purchase  the 
lease  of  a  house  in  St.  James's^street,  to  which 
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the  young  married  couple  soon  after  repaired, 
and  they  carried  on  the  business  with  much  suc- 
cess for  two  or  three  years,  when  the  man  was 
unluckily  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  becoming 
a  bankrupt,  owing  to  the  artifices  and  unprinci- 
pled acts  of  two  rival  tradesmen.     On  return- 
ing from  obtaining  his  certificate,  in  consequence 
of  his  prospects  for  life  being  ruined,  he  was 
induced  to  enlist  under  a  feigned  name  in  a 
regiment  which  was  going  abroad,  leaving  his 
wife  and  his  child  wholly  unprovided  for,   and 
no  intelligence  was  obtained  of  him  for  more 
than  two  years.     Information  of  this  circum- 
stance  was,    by   some   means,    conveyed    to 
his  majesty,  and  he  again  humanely  interested 
himself,  -  by    inducing    several    ladies,     who 
were  then  the  leaders  of  the  fashionable  world, 
to  employ  the  deserted  wife  as  a  dress-maker, 
by  which  means,  she  was  enabled  to  get  a  com^^ 
fortable  living  for  her  family.    The  regiment  in 
which  the  husband  had  enlisted  was  ordered 
home,  and  he  returned  to  his  wife  and  family. 
This  inteUigence  was  also    conveyed  to  his 
majesty,  and   he   immediately  sent    for    the 
.  soldier,  to  whom  he  expressed  himself  in  strong 
terms  of  disapprobation  on  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  adopted,    in  leaving  his  wife  and 
family.  ^*  Please  your  majesty,"  said  the  soldier, 
*^  you  know  not  what  feelings  of  the  heart  those 
are,  when  a  man  comes  home  to  his  family,  and 
they  ask  him  for  bread,  and  he  has  none  to 
give  them."    ^*  And  was  that  the  case  with  you," 
adced  the  humane  monarch  ?    'Mt  was,  please 
your  majesty/'  said  the  soldier ;  **  but  I  knew  I 
left  my  wife  in  the  care  of  one  who  would  not 
let  her  starve,  but  I  had  ^  no  claim  upon  his 
bouBrty."    "  And  who  was  that  person,'*  asked 
the  king?    "  It  was  yourself,  please  your  ma- 
jesty," said  the  soldier.    "  Go,  go,'*  said  his 
majesty,  "  your  confidence  was  not  wrongly 
placed."    His  majesty  soon  aftemrards  put  the 


soldier  upon  the  list  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners, 
and  he  was  constantly  employed  about  one  of 
the  royal  palaces. 

Thus  it  was  the  pride  of  his  majesty  to  ^o 
good  in  secret.  On  a  still  more  recent  occa* 
sion,  the  younger  branch  of  a  noble  family,  now 
a  marquis,  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extreme  of  poverty  and  want,  by  becoming  the 
dupe  of  sharpers  and  gamesters,  was  obliged 
to  live  in  a  most  miserable  lodging  in  the 
vicinity  of  May-fair,  upon  the  mere  casual 
support  of  his  few  friends,  for  the  man  in  dis-^ 
tress  has  seldom  many.  This  circumstance 
was  related  to  his  majesty,  who  actuated  by 
the  generous  impulse  of  his  nature,  readily 
pardoned  his  errors,  as  being  those  of  weak- 
ness and  inexperience,  and  notwithstanding 
the  malicious  representations  of  many  persons 
about  the  court,  whose  conduct  his  majesty 
despised,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  restor- 
ing the  unfortunate  nobleman  to  his  rank,  and 
he  has  since  proved  a  bright  and  useful  orna- 
ment to  society. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  an  exalted  female 
to  pass  through*this  world  without  being  assailed 
at  one  time  or  other,  by  the  fiends  of  calumny ; 
but  it  may  be  affirmed  with  propriety,  that  no 
female  ever  smarted  under  their  lash  more 
severely  than  the  mother  of  our  late  sovereign. 
Let  us,  however,  attend  to  her  character  as 
delineated  by  bishop  Newton,  her  chaplain,  and 
who,  certainly,  had  niany  and  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness,  and  sometimes  on  those  occasions, 
when  she  might  be  supposed  to  be  off  her 
guard,  and  consequently  exposed  to  have  her 
actions  scrutinized  in  the  most  severe  and 
rigid  manner. 

"  Her  royal  highness,"  says  the  bishop, 
'^  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fluctuation 
and  uncertainty  of  public  favour^    For^  from 
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her  first  coming  very  young  intrt  this  country, 
her  behaviour  was  so  discreet  and  prudent,  so 
courteous,  and  afiable,  that  she  gained  the  love 
and  esteem  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  no  princess 
was  ever  more  admired  than  she  was,  till  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales.  But  the  late  king's  (George  II.)  beha- 
viour to  her  upon  that  occasion  was  such,  that 
she  could  not  with  decency  support  and  en- 
courage the  faction  that  was  formed  against 
the  court,  and  hence  it  wias  that  the  tide  of 
popularity  which  rose  so  strong  in  her  favour 
first  began  to  turn  against  her.  .  Upon  his 
present  majesty's  (George  III.)  accession  to 
the  throne,  when  his  influence  was  believed  to 
be  greater,  the  clamour  of  faction  increased  in 
proportion. 

"  The  scandalous  author  of  the  North  Briton 
laid  to  her  charge  many  things  of  which  she 
was  entirely  innocent.  One  day  being  asked 
wljy  he  could  assert  a  particular  which  he  knew 
was  not  true,  ^  No  matter  for  that,"  he  replied, 
"  it  will  do  very  well  for  a  North  Briton,  the 
people  will  swallow  any  thing."  She  would 
often  ask  in  the  morning,  "  Well,  what  have  the 
papers  said  of  me  to-day,"  and  often  read  them 
over  and  smiled  at  them.  Nor  ever  was  more 
.  abuse  with  less  foundation,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  she  regarded  it  as  little  as  she  deserved 
it.  Her  good  deeds  were  silent  and  unknown, 
for  never  was  any  one  actuated  with  a  truer 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  charity. 

**  The  sums  which  she  expended  in  private 
charity  and  pensions,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  the  merit  of' 
her  charities  was  greatly  enhanced  by  their 
secrecy.  Several  families  who  were  relieved 
by  her,  did  not  so  much  as  know  who  was 
their  benefactor  till  her  death,  when  the  current 
of  ber  bounty  ceased  to  flow. 

"  The  calmness  and  composure  of  her  death. 


were  further  proofd  and^  attestations  of  the 
goodness  of  her  life.  She  died  as  she  had 
lived,  beloved  and  honoured  most  by  those 
who  knew  her." 

So  far  bishop  Newton,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  has  drawn  a  most  favourable  character 
of  his  royal  patroness,  nor  is  it  our  intention  to 
question  the  existence  of  many  virtues  in  the 
character  of  her  royal  highness  ;  one  thing  how- 
ever is  certain,  that  she  interfered  too  much  in 
the  politics  of  the  times,  and  that  her  influence 
was  sometimes  exercised  not  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country.  It  was  an  influence  too  that 
worked  in  secret,  and  therefore  the  more  dan- 
gerous ;  besides,  it  is  an  historical  fact,  to  which 
we  cannot  close  our  eyes,  without  exposing 
ourselves  to  the*  imputation  of  the  grossest 
partiality,  that  the  frequent  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration which  distinguished  the  first  years, 
of  his  late  majesty's  reign,  and  which  clogged 
the  machinery  of  government  so  injuriously 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  were  brought 
about  by  the  princess's  party.  It  was  on  this 
account,  that  she  became  the  object  of  the 
malignity  of  faction  and  of  party,  which,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  allowed,  she  bore  with  the 
greatest  fortitude  and  contempt.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  the  midst  of  the  loudest  clamours,  and 
whilst  popular  outrage  threatened  the  palace 
and  the  person  of  her  royal  highness,  she 
coolly  examined  the  specimens  of  some  curious 
Birmingha,m  ware,  exhibited  to  her,  by  an 
eminent  manufacturer  of  that  place ;  and,  even 
when  the  horrid  yells  in  the  court-yard  of 
Carlton-House  nearly  prevented  her  voice  being 
heard,  she  merely  said,  "  How  I  pity  these 
poor  deluded  people,  I  hope  they  will  know 
better  by  and  by." 

A  very  striking  instance  of  his  majesty's 
extreme  regard  for  public  and  private  decorum 
was  exemplified  at  this  period :  on  his  hearinff 
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of  the  archiepiscopal  routs  which  were  given 
by  archbishop  Comwallis  at  his  palace,  and 
which  his  majesty  considered  derogatory  to 
the  dignity,  of  the  archiepiscopal  character, 
he  addressed  to  him  the  following  admonitory 
letter: 

Hj  good  Lord  Primate. 

I  could  not  delay  giving  you  the  notification  of  the 
gnefand  concern  with  which  my  breast  was  affected,  at 
receiving  an  authentic  information  that  routs  have  made 
their  way  into  your  palace.  At  the  same  time*  I  must 
signify  to  you  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  which  hold 
these  levities  and  vain  dissipations  as  utterly  inexpedietot, 
if  not  unlawful,  to  pass  in  a  residence  for  many  centuries 
devoted  to  divine  studies,  religious  retirement,  and  the 
extensive  exercise  of  charity  and  benevolence — I  add,  in 
a  place  where  so  many  of  your  predecessors  have  led  their 
lives  in  such  sanctity,  as  has  thrown  lustre  upon  the  pure 
religion  they  professed  and  adorned. 

From  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  you  must  perceive 
I  behold  these  improprieties,  not  to  speak  in  hkrsher  terms, 
and  still  more  pious  principles,  I  trust  you  will  suppress 
them  immediately ;  so  that  I  may  not  have  occasion  to 
shew  any  further  marks  of  my  displeasure,  or  to  interpose 
in  a  4ifferent  manner*  May  God  take  your  grace  into  his 
dmq^hty  protection ! 

I  remain,  my  Lord  Primate, 

Your  gracious  friend, 

G.R. 

The  king,  though  remarkable  for  a  uniform 
urbanity  to  his  subjects,  and  for  seldom  com- 
promising his  dignity  by  personal  aversions,  is 
understood  to  have  deviated  a  little  from  this 
elevated  line  of  conduct  in  the  cdse  of  the 
demagogue  Wilkes.  There  was  enough  in  the 
man's  character,  separated  from  those  grounds 
which  made  him  a  favourite  with  the  people,  to 
make  any  good  man  detest  him ;  the  manifes- 
tation  of  such  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  sove- 
reign, is  the  only  thing  on  the  propriety  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  When  Mr. 
Wilkes  went  to  court  as  lord  mayor  of  London, 
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it  was  not  the  man,  but  the  high  office  he  filled, 
which  his  majesty  ought  to  have  recognised, 
and  the  city  had  perhaps  reason  to  complain, 
when  their  mayor  was  told  by  the  lord  in  wait- 
ing, that  it  was  expected  he  should  not  address 
his  majesty. 

No  monarch  ever  preserved  his  dignity  more 
in  public,  or  could  divest  himself  of  it  more  in 
private  than  his  late  majesty;  the  following 
anecdote  is  a  proof  of  the  latter.  During  one 
of  his  visits  to  Cheltenham,  he  by  accident  took 
a  look  into  the  house  of  a  humble  barber ;  and, 
whilst  he  was  making  some  inquiries,  a  young 
child  of  the  barber's  being  left  alone,  was 
scalded  by  the  falling  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  his 
majesty  perceiving  that  it  was  for  want  of  a 
servant,  called  out  in  his  usual  manner,  ''Sad 
accident,  sad  accident !  but  no  one  can  be  in 
two  places  at  one  time — must  have  a  girl — must 
have  a  girl — so  take  care  of  it — I'll  pay — 111 
pay,"  putting  down  some  money,  and  hXimanely 
sending  a  surgeon  and  a  fireguard,  as  he  looked 
upon  himself  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
misfortune.  From  this  time  the  barber  was 
employed  as  his  wig*dresser,  from  which  cir« 
cumstance  probably  originated  the  well-known 
story  of  the  "  Barber's  Wife." 

His  majesty  at  this  period  adopted  that  tem- 
perate and  abstemious  mode  of  life  from  which 
he  afterwards  never  departed.  He  generally 
rose  between  six  and  seven,  and  his  first  act 
was  that  of  private  devotion  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, in  which  he  generally  spent  an  hour 
before  breakfast.  Having  taken  his  breakfast, 
he  dressed,  and  attended  to  whatever  public 
business  might  be  laid  before  him ;  after  which 
his  children  were  brought,  to  him  for  exami- 
nation and  instruction^  when  he  dismissed  th^m 
to  the  superintendance  of  the  queen,  who  was 
so  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
maternal  character,  that  she  regularly  passed 
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beir  forenoon  in  the'  society  of  her  children,  and 
by  way  of  example,  not  one  of  her  children  ever 
saw  her  time  uno6cnpied.  She  was  always 
employed  in  drawing  and  needle-work,  and  the 
family  of  the  first  monarch  of  the  world  resem- 
bled rather  one  in  an  opulent  station  of  life, 
than  one  invested  with  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  royalty.  • 

His  habitual  abstinence  from  the  customary 
pleasures  of  the  table  was  scarcely  equalled  by 
any  private  person  in  his  dominions.  Fruit 
was  the  only  luxury  in  which  he  indulged, 
and  that  was  cultivated  in  the  royal  gardens 
to  high  perfection,  and  served  at  table  in  great 
abundance. 

His  majesty  generally  passed  his  time  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner  in  his  study,  or, 
when  the  weather , permitted,  he  was  scarcely 
a  day  without  being  on  horse-back  ;  indeed  his 
late  majesty  was  a  most  distinguished  horse- 
man, and  no  horse  whatever  could  possess  too 
much  speed  for  him.  His  courage  was  also  the 
admiration  of  all  those  persons  who  were  per- 
mitted to  join  in  the  royal  hunt,  and  the  most 
dangerous  leaps  were  regarded  by  his  late  ma- 
jesty with  the  utmost  indifference ;  nothing  in- 
deed could  have  stopped  his  arduous  career,  in 
the  true  sportsman's  style,  but  the  duty  imposed 
upon  his  attendants  of  pointing  out  to  the  king 
the  danger  of  exposing  his  sacred  person,  upon 
which  the  happiness  of  the  nation  depended. 
His  late  majesty  was  always  in  the  field  to  a 
minute,  and  frequently  the  first  on  the  spot,  so 
much  did  he  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

It  is  a  point  of  etiquette,  in  the  royal  hunts, 
that  no  one  be  permitted  to  ride  before  his  ma- 
jesty, for  which  purpose  the  prickers  are  ap- 
pointed  to  prevent  a  too  near  approach  to  the 
person  of  his  majesty.  It  happened,-  however, 
during  one  of  the  chases,  that  a  young  sports- 
man, unable  to  govern  his  horse,  rode  past  the 


king,  and  the  heels  of  bis  horse  threw  somei  din 
into  his  majesty's  ftice.  The  prickers  were  on 
the  alert  to  resent  this  affront,  but  his  majeAy 
exclaimed  in  the  most  good-natured  manner, 
"  Stop,  stop ;  never  punish  a  man  for  what  he 
cannot  help." 

His  majesty  never,  till  indisposition  obliged 
him,  omitted  the  honour  of  his  annual  visit 
(with  his  whole  family)  to  the  races  at  Ascot- 
heath,  at  which  place  he  gave  a  plate  of  100 
guineas,  to  be  run  for  on  the  first  day,  by  such 
horses  as  had  regularly  hunted  with  his  own 
hounds  the  preceding  winter ;  as  the  king  was 
known  not  only  to  be  attentive  to  the  perfections 
of  each  horse,  but  to  analyze  minutely  their 
qualifications  during  their  exertions  in  the  chase. 

At  his  table  he  was  particularly  temperate, 
seldom  indulging  in  more  than  four  glasses  of 
wine,  after  which,  if  no  affairs  of  state  engaged 
his  attention,  he  passed  the  afternoon  in  reading 
some  favourite  authqr  to  her  majesty,  who  testi- 
fied great  attachment  to  the  English  poets,  and 
particularly  to  Shakespeare,  although  he  is  the 
most  difficult  author  for  a  foreigner  to  under- 
stand ;  and  it  was  often  observed  by  his  ma- 
jesty, that  the  scurrilous  abuse  of  Shakespeare 
by  Voltaire,  must  have  originated  in  his  not  being 
able  to  comprehend  his  beauties.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  king  at  that  time,  however  hur- 
ried his  colloquial  accent,  read  extremely  well, 
not  only  in  private,  but  also  in  the  delivery  of 
his  public  speeches. 

At  supper  he  never  went  beyond  a  glass  of 
wine  and  water,  after  which  meal  the  happy 
pair  joined  in  private  devotion,  and  gratitude  to 
God  for  their  mutual  blessings.  St)metimes 
reading  a  portion  of  some  well- written  religi- 
ous tract,  and  retiring  at  an  early  hour,  when 
fashionable  (dissipation  had  scarcely  begun  her 
nocturnal  orgies. 

l%e  day  thus  spent  in  social  csomforts,  each 
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rifling  mom  presented  them  witk  the  high^fla* 
TOured  joyB  of  temporal  delight,  enjoying  in^ 
themselves  all  the  happiness  of  wedded  and 
pateroal  lave,  and  exhibiting  its  superiority 
aver  those  pleasures  which  are  derived  from  a 
mere  gratification  of  the  senses* 

The  patronage  which  his  majesty  had  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  literature  was  at  this  time  to 
have  been  crowned  by  the  institution  of  a  new 
drder  of  knighthood,  under  the  title  of  the 
Order  of  Minerva,  to  be  confined  solely  to 
artists  and  literary  men.  The  order  was  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-four  knights  and  the  sovereign, 
and  to  succeed  in  dignity  the  military  Order  of 
the  Bath.  The  knights  were  to  wear  a  silver 
star  of  nine  pinnts,  and  a  straw  coloured  ribbon 
from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left.  The  figure 
of  Minerva  was  to  have  been  embroidered  in 
the  centre  of  the  star,  with  the  motto,  Omnia 
post/u^Uta  SdentiiB. 

This  intention  of  his  majesty  was  no  sooner 
made  known,  than  all  the  literati  of  the  age 
saw  themselves  already  decorated  with  the 
straw  cdoured  ribbon  of  the  order.  The  whole 
tribe  of  novelists,  poetasters,  dramatists,  and 
historians,  began  to  squabble  amongst  each 
other  as  to  the  merits  of  their  several  literary 
bantlings, and  disputed  the  justice  of  their  claims 
to  the  distinguished  honour  of  beholding  K.M. 
attached  to  their  names,  and  the  altercation  be- 
came at  last  so  public,  that  his  majesty  fearing 
it  would  prove  the  most  disorderly  order  that 
was  ever  instituted,  abandoned  the  idea  of  it 
altogether,  and  the  self-elected  knights  of 
Minerva  returned  to  their  garrets  to  implore  in 
secret  the  inspirations  of  the  goddess. 

In  the  month  of  January  1773,  the  royal 
family  received  an  addition  by  the  birth  of  a 
son,  the  present  duke  of  Sussex,  and  in  the 
following  month  the  sale  took  place  of  the 
effects  of  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  which 


is  merely  mentioned  to  shew  the  <kflfeience  be* 
tween  those  times  and  the  present,  in  regard  to 
the  purchase  pf  objects  of  virtu.  In  these  times 
the  tooth  of  a  mammoth,  or  some  horse's  heads 
without  bodies,  and  some  bodies  without  h&ds, 
will  fetch  the  price  of  the  estates  of  our  anoes* 
tors  ;  but  in  former  times,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  prices  at  whicb  some  of  the  valuables  of 
the  princess  of  Wales  were  sold,  our  ancestors 
preferred  their  money  to  stocking  their  cabi- 
nets with  objects  covered  with  the  valuable 
green  rust  of  antiquity,  or  with  curiosities,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  which  can  only  be  put  into 
the  scale  with  some  of  the  invaluable  relics 
which  are  displayed  to  the  wondering  traveller 
in  the  cathoUc  churches.  At  the  sale  of  the 
princess  of  Wales's  efiects,  a  curious  French 
collection  of  silver  medals  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.  sold  for  only  eight  pounds.  The  numis- 
matic enthusiast  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  have  given  as  many  hundreds  for  them.  ^ 
A  German  Prayer-book  with  various  devices, ' 
enamelled  in  gold,  and  embellished  with  dia- 
monds and  miniature  paintings,  was  sold  for 
twenty*six  guineas. 

Some  very  serious  reflections  were  thrown 
upon  his  majesty,  in  allowing  the  property  of 
his  mother  to  be  exposed  to  public  sale ;  and 
it  must  be  ovmed  that  in  some  respects,  the 
reflections  were  well-founded.  Amongst  her 
effects  there  were  many  articles  of  rare  value, 
which  would  have  graced  the  cabinet  of  a  so- 
vereign, but  which  the  poverty  of  the  times,  or 
the  inferior  state  of  the  arts  could  not  properly 
appreciate ;  and  as  it  was  generally  known  tlmt 
so  far  from  her  royal  highness  being  involved  in 
debt,  that  she  had  accumulated  a  considerable 
'  sum,  the  sale  of  her  effects  was  attributed  to  mer- 

• 

oenary  motives  cm  the  part  of  the  king,  when  it 
:must  be  candidly  stated,,  that  no  such  motive 
.  ever  operated  vpon  the  mind  of  his  majesty. 
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The  infiuencie  of.  his  majesty  might  indeed  have 
kept  back  many  of  the  articles  from  being  ex- 
posed for  sale,  but  the  executors  of  her  roy^ 
highness  were  bouiid  to  act  np  to  the  letter  of 
her  will,  and  on  this  view  of  the  question  his 
majesty  stood  completely  exonerated  from  all 
blame  in  the  transaction. 

In  June  1773,  his  majesty  visited  Portsmouth 
to  witness  a  grand  naval  review,  at  which  place 
he  paid  the  most  minute  attention  to  every 
^thing  connected  with  the  sea  service ;  he  exa- 
mined many  ships  of  war  personally,  atid  in- 
vestigated every  thing  both  in  the  dock-yard 
and  ordnance  .wharf,  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision. His  majesty  was  always  an  early  riser, 
and  one  morning  he  rose  before  five  o'clock  to 
take  an  accurate  survey  of  the  ramparts,  bas- 
tions, platforms,  outworks,  ^c,  which  defend 
the  garrison.  The  guard  not  being  mounted 
when  he  ascended  the  walls,  general  Harvey 
apologised  for  their  non-attendance,  when  his 
majesty  turning  round  and  looking  at  the  great 
number  of  females,  whom  his  presence  had  as- 
sembled together,  said, ,  with  great  pleasantry 
and  gallantry,  "Poh,  poh!  what  need  have  I 
of  further  guards,  my  person  cannot  be  better 
protected,  than  by  those  handsome  females  that 
surround  me." 

During  his  majesty's  stay  at  Portsmouth,  he 
entertained  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  the  nobility, 
and  others,  with  a  magnificent  entertainment; 
and,  on  this  occasion  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  strength  of  his  majesty's  memory  displayed 
itself. 

Among  the  confectioners  employed  upon 
r^is  occasion,  the  king  thought  he  recognised 
a  feee,  which  at  some  period  had  been  familiar 
to  him,  and  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to 
makemquiry  respepting  this  person.  He  was 
informed,  that  the  stranger's  name  was  Homan, 
that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of 


Robinson,  the  confectioner,  and  that*  he  was 
now  assisting  Mr.  Robinson,  in  preparing  the 
decorations  for  the  table.  Homan  wail  compU- . 
mented  by  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  friends  up<Mi 
these  inquiries,  as  he  was  upon  the  interest  the 
king  was  observed  to  take  in  them.  Homan . 
said  it  was  many,  or  several  years  since  he 
was  near  his  majesty ;  that  when  he  was  an 
apprentice,  it  was  his  business  to  attend  the . 
confectioner's  office  at  Leicester-house ;  at  that 
time  t^e  king  was  a  little  boy,  and  alone,  or 
with  one  of  his  brothers,  would  firequently  steal 
to  the  ofiSce ;  at  those  times  he  used  to  give 
the  prince  a  biscuit  and  sweetmeats,  or  a  little 
fruit,  as  he  had  them  to  dispose  of.  Some . 
months  after  the  review,  Homan  received  a 
note  desiring  his  attendance  at  the  lord  cham- 
berlain's office,  where  to  his  great  and  agreeable 
surprise,  he  was  informed,  that  by  command, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  pages  to  his 
majesty.  The  place  was  worth  several  hun- 
dreds a-year. 

His  majesty  provided  for  the  sons  of  his. 
pages,  but  while  he  prosecuted  their  interest, 
would  not  allow  them  to  enter  the  army.  The 
king  said,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  no  one  should . 
enter  the  army  as  an  officer,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed two  hundred .  pounds  a-year,  independ- 
ant  of  his  pay;  that  this  was  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  keep  his  rank  as  an  officer,  and 
as  a  gentleman,    r  ,r 

A  laughable  incident  occurred  to  hismiyesty 
during  his  visit  to  Portsmouth,  which  was,  that 
twelve  of  th  ladies  of  Portsmouth  solicited  the 
honour  of  rowing  his  majesty  on  board  one  of 
the  men  of  war.  This  request  was  most  good-, 
naturedly  granted  by  his  majesty,  and  he 
declared  afterwards  that  his  boat  was  inan'4 
by  twelve  of  the  finest  women  in  Portsmouth. 

His  majesty  was  so .  highly  pleased  witli.hia 
visit  in  general,  tbat  when  he  left  Portamouthj/ 
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he  was  graciously  pleased  to  order  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  be  distributed  to  the 
artfficers  of  the  I>ock*yard»  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  the  crews  of  the  Barfleur  and 
Augusta  yachts,  and  two  hundred,  and  fifty 
pounds  to  the  poor  of  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  and 
Gosport. 

On  the  birth  of  the  present  Princess  Sophia 
of  Gloucester,  Wilkes  took  hold  of  the  occasion 
to  offer  what  was  then  deemed  a  marked  insult 

« 

to  his  majesty.  He  called  a  common*pouncii 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1773,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  address  to  his  majesty  on  the  birth  of 
a  princess.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir 
Watkin  Lewes,  but  a  considerable  opposition 
took  place,  particularly  by  alderman  Treco- 
thick,  who  objected  to  it  as  an  affront  to  his 
majesty,  who  up  to  that  period  had  not  acknow- 
ledged the  duchess  as  his  sister.  Wilkes 
maintained  that  ^  as  the  marriage  was  noto- 
rious, no  afiront  could  be  offered  in  presenting 
him  with  an  address  on  the  issue  of  it,  espe* 
cially  when  the  dukes  of  Richmond  and  Dorset, 
the  bishop  of  Exeter,  lady  Albemarle,  and 
other  personages  of  the  first  quality^  had  been 
present  at  the  delivery.  The  motion,  however, 
was  negatived,  upon  the  more  delicate  plea, 
that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  city  to  ad- 
dress, except  for  the  issue  of  the  immediate 
heir  to  the  crown. 

The  young  princess  was  baptised  a  few  days 
afterwards,  when  the  princess  Amelia  and  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Cumberland  were  the 
sponsors ;  from  which  circumstance  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  displeasure  of  his  majesty 
at  that  period,  was  more  a  matter  of  etiquette 
than  of  strict  family  disagreement. 

The  gratification  which  his  majesty  expe- 
rienced in  his  visit  to  Portsmouth,  induced  him 
to  extend  his  examination  of  the  dock-yards, 
and  early  in  Jidyhe  visited  Woolwich^  where 
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he  was  received  with  the  most  marked  distinct 
tions  of  loyalty,  and  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  his  illustrious  station.  He  examined  every 
department  of  this  great  national  d^pdt,  and 
was  particularly  minute  in  his  investigation 
of  the  new  foundry,  established  by  Mr.  Van 
BruggM. 

The  name  of  Dehic  is  well  known  to  every 
lover  of  science,  and  his  celebrated  controversy 
with  La  Metric,  in  which,  he.  successfully  re- 
futed the  material  principle?  of  that  great  phi* 
losopher,  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  in  the^ 
least  conversant  with  French  literature.  Deluc 
was  a  profound  mathematician  and  geologist, 
and,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  inune- 
diately  presented  to  their  majesties,  before 
whom  he  exhibited  some  interesting  experi* 
ments  with  his  newly-invented  barometer,  con* 
structed  for  the  express  purpose  of  measuring 
heights.  The  king,  from  an  early  period  of  his. 
life,  was  particularly  partial  to  the  study,  of 
mathematics,  and  this  visit  of  Deluc  afforded 
him  peculiar  pleasure.  His  majesty  was  aware 
that  no  degree  of  accuracy  was  to  be  expected 
from  any  instrument  which  is  dependant  upon, 
the  action  of  a  variable  atmosphere,  and  his 
doubts  therefore  were  great,  whether  the  alti* 
tude  of  any  object  taken  by  Deluc's  barometer 
could  be  depended  upon*  for  its.  correctness. 
Deluc  performed  the  experiment  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  his  majesty;  and,  when  the  height  of 
the  tower  was  afterwards  taken  with  a  line, 
the  calculations  of  Deluc  were  found  to  corres*. 
pond  within  a  few  inches. 

His  majesty  was  so  pleased  with  the  utility 
of  the  instrument,  that  he  gave  Deluc  permis- 
sion to  place  his  barometer  in  the  RoyakOb* 
servatory  at  Richmond ;  and  the  queen  also 
accepted  from  the  philosopher  an  hygrometer, 
upon  an  improved  construction,  applicable  to 
the  management  €i  the  moisture  and  tempera- 
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tiure  of  the  liQt  tad  green  housee  of  tiie  bota** 
aical  establudmient  at  Ke  w. 

Those  who  estimated  the  undtfataoding  of  hi» 
latemajestjr  by  thatpart  of  his  c0iiverBatio&  which 
was  heiard^  or  was  likely  to  be  beard  by^many, 
judged  of  it  from  a  very  erroneous  standard.  It 
was  a  consequence  of  his  station,  that  he  could  not 
witiiout  ungraciousness,  be  silent,  when  he  did 
not  choose  to  talk  of  matters  of  serious  interest, 
and  he  could  seldom  speak  of  these  in  public, 
wiiihont  the  risk  of  being  misrepresented,  and 
alao  of  giving  pain  or  exeiting  obloquy  in  some 
quarters,  own  if  he  should  be  fairly  reported. 
A  monarch,  if  he  be  at  once  sensible  and  good 
notured,^  is  necessarily  a  talker  of  trifles  amongst 
his  m^e  courtiers,  or  in  large  companies.  We 
camiot  exactly  describe  the  conduct  of  the  king 
with  his  ministers,  but  it  appears  upon  record 
that  he  could  convevse  well  wkh  the  men  of  the 
mightiest  mind  of  his  time-^with  Samuel  John* 
son,  the  scholar  and  the  moralist-^aad  with 
Beattie,  whom  the  former  justly  diaracteriaes 
as  '<  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  iqan." 
Few  things  are  more  delightful  in  modem  read- 
ing, than  the  descriptions  given  of  these  con- 
versations. In  sir  William  Forbes's  L^e  of* 
BmAm,  the  acuteness,  good  sense,  and  good 
nature  of  his  majesty » are  well  depicted :  he  says, 

^  About  the  beginning  of  June  1773,  Beattie 
went  to  London.  His  encouragement  upon  his 
former  visit  was,  to  a  man  in  his  easy  cireum- 
stances,  a  sufficient  luducMoent  to  undertake 
aaotheip  journey  to  the  capital.  He  had  another 
reason  which,  though  considered  by  the  envious 
and  illiberal  as  entailing  servitude,  has  never 
hitherto  been  appKed  to  an  itfiproper  purpose. 
His  merit,  as  an  author,  had  even  called  the  at- 
t^ntbn  of  royalty  ^  a  signal  proof  how  highly 
he  was  rated  by  all  descriptions  in  the  commu^ 
Aity. 

**  His  present  majesty  has^  beyoml  all  pre- 


cedsnt»  extended  his  patronage  to  eminent 
literary  characters.  This  patronage  has  origi- 
nated sdely  from  hisdself  i|  and  the  vmt  dis- 
contented candidates  for  public  favour  have  not 
had  the  hardihood  to  a|Ebrm»  that  the  royal 
bounty  has  in  any  instance  been  conferred  upoa 
an  unworthy  object.  This  is  no  small  testi- 
mony to  the  rectitude  of  intentioui  and  to  the 
discrimination  of  the  patron. 

''  A  short  tiq^e  after  Beattie  went  to  I^ondon 
a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  king.  Dr. . 
Beattie  had,  it  is  likely^  the  most  express  as- 
surance from  his  miyesty's  servants  that  his  me- 
morial  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  form, 
however,  of  petitioning  the  king  is  never  dis- 
pensed with.  Beattie  s  petition  vras  fevpurably 
received* 

''  On  the  30th  of  Juoe,  1773,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  at  the  levee  by  lord  Dart- 
mouth.  The  levee  was  oa  that  day  exceedingly 
crowded.  Dr.  Beattie,  however,  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  conversing  with  th^  king 
for  five  minutes ;  a  mark  of  attention  not  c<m- 
ferred  upon  ordinary  men,  apd  which  those  who 
are  in  the  gireatest  favour  do  not  always  pre* 
su<ne  to  expect. 

''  The  substance  of  this  conversation  with  his 
ms^esty  consisted  chiefly  in  high  oommenda- 
tions  and  ccH^plim^il;,  strongly  and  elegantly 
expressed  on  his  writings,  partkoJArly  hia^Miy 
Oft  Truth.  Such  unejipe<^ed  panegyric  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  lasting  iii^ression  oia  his 
nund.  Any  attention  from  one  in  so  elevated 
a  sifaiatioQ  (&om  ihe  chief  magistfate  of  a  gnsA 
nation)  is  a  compliment  which  few  have  ever 
received. 

''On  the  3 let  of  Augu^^t  following.  Dr. 
Beattie  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robinson, 
lord  North's  secretary*  which  eommtmicated  to 
him  the  agreeable  infonsation  that  hia  ai||^ty 
had  been  pleased  to  anpoiat  him  a  pension*  and 
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assuring  him  that  when  other  necessary  busi- 
ness was  despatched,  the  warrant  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pension  should  be  made  out. 

<«  This  was  accordingly  done  after  a  reason- 
able time  had  elapsed.  He  was  obliged,  how* 
'ever,  stUl  to  remain  in  Lohdon,  as  his  business 
was  not  yet  completed. 

**  Beattie  was  during  this  time  informed  that 
his  majesty  had  expressed  a  desire  to  admit 
him  to  a  private  audience.  And  accordingly, 
on  the  27  th  of  October,  he  had  an  audience  of 
their  majesties  at  Kew/' 

The  account  of  this  interesting  interview  of 
Dr.  Beattie  with  his  majesty,  is  extracted  ftt>m 
his  Diary. 

*^  Tuesday  the  24th  of  August,  I  set  out  for 
Dr.  Majendie's,  at  Kew-green.  The  doctor  told 
me  that  he  had  not  seen  the  king  yesterday, 
but  had  left  a  note  in  writing  to  intimate  that  I 
was  at  his  house  to-day ;  and  that  one  of  the 
king's  pages  had  come  to  him  this  morning  to 
say,  *  that  his  majesty  would  see  me  a  little 
after  twelve.* 

*'  At  twelve,  the  doctor  and  I  went  to  the 
king's  house  at  Kew.  We  had  been  only  a  few 
minutes  in  the  hall,  when  the  king  and  queen 
came  in  from  an  airing ;  and  as  they  passed 
through  the  hall,  the  king  called  to  me  by  name, 
and  aiBked  how  long  it  was  since  I  came  from 
town.  I  answered  about  an  hour  *  I  shall  see 
you,*  says  he, '  in  a  little/  The  doctor  and  I 
waited  a  considerable  time  (for  the  king  was 
busy),  and  then  we  were  called  into  a  large 
room,  ftimished  as  a  library,  where  the  king 
was  walking  about,  and  the  queen  sitting  in  a 
chair.  Ve  were  received  in  the  most  gracious 
manner  possible  by  both  their  majesties.  I  had 
the  honour  of  a  conversation  with  them  (no  body 
else  being  present  but  Dr.  Majendie)  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  in  which 
both  die  king  and  queen  joined,  with  a  degree 


of  cheerfulness,  affability,  and  ease,  that  was 
to  me  surprii^g,  and  soon  dissipated  the  em- 
barrassment which  I  fblt  at  the  beginning  of  the' 
conference.  They  both  oomplimented  me»  in 
the  highest  terms^  on  my  Bat^  whieh,  they 
said,  was  a  book  they  always  kept  by  them ; 
and  the  king  said  he  had  one  copy  of  it  at  Kew, 
and  another  in  town,  and  immediately  went  and 
took  it  down  from  a  shelf.  I  found  it  was  the 
second  edition.  /  I  never  stole  a  book  but  one/ 
said  his  majesty,  *  and  that  was  your's  (speak* 
ing  to  me) ;  I  stole  it  from  the  queen,  to  give 
it  to  lord  Hertford  to  read.^  He  had  heard  that 
the  sale  of  Hume's  Eswyi  had  failed  since  my 
book  was  published ;  and  I  told  him  what  Mr 
Strahan  had  told  me  in  regard  to  that  matter. 
He  had  even  heard  of  my  being  in  Edinburgh 
last  sunimer,  and  how  Mr^  Hume  was  offiraded 
on  the  score  of  my  book.  He  asked  many 
questions  about  the^  second  part  of  the  JSraay, 
and  when  it  would  be  ready  for  the  press.  I 
gave  him,  in  a  short  speech,  an  account  of  the 
plan  of  it;  and  said,  my  health  was  so  precarioos 
I  could  not  tell  when  it  would  be  ready,  as  I 
had  many  books  to  consult  before  I  could  finish 
it ;  but  that  if  my  health  was  good,  I  thought  I 
might  bring  it  to  a  conclosion  in  two  or  three 
years.  He  asked,  how  long  I  had  been  in  com- 
posing my  Essay;  praised  the  caution  with 
which  it  was-  written ;  and  said  he  did  not 
wonder  ^at  it  had  employed  me  five  or  six 
years.  He  asked  about  my  poems.  I  said  there 
was  <mly  one  poem  of  my  own,  on  which  I  iset 
any  value  (meaning  the  Mm^rel)^  and  that  it 
was  first  pubtished  about  the  same  time  with 
tile  Bssay.  My  other  poems,  I  said,  were 
kiconeet,  being  but  juvenile  pieces,  and  of  little 
ccmsequence,  even  in  my  own  opmion.  We  had 
mv^  conversation  on  mora!  suhjects;  from 
which  both  their  majesties  let  it  appear,  Ihat 
they  were  warm  friends  to  Cluristianity ;  and  so 
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little  inclined  to  infidelity,  thatthey  could  hardly 
believe  that  any  thinking  man  could  really  be 
an  Atheist,  iinless  he  could  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve  that  he  made  himself— a  thought  which 
pleased  the  king  exceedingly,  and  he  repeated  it 
several  times  to  the  queen.  He  asked  vrhether 
any  thing  had  been  written  against  me.  I  spoke 
of  the  late  pamphlet,  of  which  I  gave  an  ac- 
count, telling  him,  that  I  never  had  met  with 
any  man  who  had  read  it,  except  one  quaker. 
This  brought  on  some  discourse  about  the 
quakers,  whose  moderation  and  mild  behaviour 
the  king  and  queen  commended.  I  was  asked 
many  questions  about  the  Scots  universities, 
the  revenues  of  the  Scots  clergy,  their  mode  of 
praying  and  preaching ;  the  medical  college  of 
Edinburgh,  .  Dr.  Gregory  (of  whom  I  gave  a 
particular  character),  and  Dr.  Gullen ;  the 
length  of  our  vacation  at  Aberdeen,  and  the 
closeness  of  our  attendance  during  the  winter  ; 
the  number  of  students  that  attend  my  lectures ; 
my  mode  of  lecturing,  whether  from  notes  or 
completely  written  lectures :  about  Mr,  Hume, 
and  Dr.  Robertson,  and  lord  Kinnoul,  and  the 
archbishop  of  York,  ^c.  His  majesty  asked 
what  I  thought  of  my  new  acquaintance,  lord 
Dartmouth  ?  I  said  there  was  something  in  his 
air  and  manner  which  I  thought  not  only  agree- 
able, but  enchanting,  and  that  he  seemed  to  me 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  men — a  sentiment  in 
which  both,  their  majesties  heartily  joined. 
'  They  say  that  lord  Dartmouth  is  an  enthu- 
siast,' said  tl^  king,  *  but  surely  he  says  nothing 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  what  every  Chris- 
tian may,  and  ought  to  say.'  He  asked  whether 
I  did  not  think  the  English  language  on  the  de- 
cline  at  present  ?  I  answered  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and  the  king  agreed ;  and  hamed  the  Spectator 
as  one  of  the  best  standards  of  the  language. 
When  I  told  him  that  the  Scots  clergy  some- 
times  prayed  a  quarter,  or  even  half  an  hour 


at  a  time,  he  asked  whether  that  did  not  lead 
them  into  repetitions  ?  I  said  it  often  did. 
'  That,'  said  he,  '  I  don't  like  in  prayers;  and 
excellent  as  our  liturgy  is,  I  think  it  somewhat 
faulty  in  that  respect.'.  '  Your  majesty  knows/ 
said  I,  '  that  three  services  are  joined  in  one 
in  the  ordinary  church  service,  which  is  one 
cause  of  those  repetitions.'  *  True,'  he  replied ; 
^  and  that  circumstance  also  makes  the  service 
too  long.'  From  this,  he  took  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  composition  of  the  church  Jiturgy ; 
on  Vhich  he  very  justly  bestowed  the  highest 
commendation.  '  Observe,'  his  majesty  said, 
'  how  flat  those  occasional  prayers  are,  that 
are  now  composed,  in  comparison  with  the  dd 
ones/  When  I  mentioned  the  smallness  of  the 
church-livings  in  Scotland,  he  said,  '  he  won- 
dered how  men  of  liberal  education  would 
choose  to  become  clergymen  there,'  and  asked, 
*  whether  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  covmtry, 
the  clergy  in  general  were  not  very  ignorant  V 
I  answered,  '  No,  for  that  education  was  very 
cheap  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  clergy  in  gene- 
ral,  were  men  of  good  sense  and  competent 
learning.'  He  asked  whether  we  had  any  good 
preachers  at^  Aberdeen  ?  I  said  yes,  and  named 
Campbell  and  Gerard,  with  whose  names, 
however,  I  did  not  find  that  he  was  acquainted. 
Dr.  Majendie  mentioned  Dr.  Oswald's  '  Ap« 
peal/  with  commendation;  I  praised  it  too; 
and  the  queen  took  down  the  name,  with  a 
view  to  send  for  it  I  was  asked,  whether  I 
knew  Dr.  Oswald?  I  answered,  I  did  not; 
and  said,  that  my  book  was  published  before 
I  read  his ;  that  Dr.  Oswald  was  well  known 
to  lord  Kinnoul,  who  had  often  proposed  to 
make  us  acquainted.  We  discussed  a.  great 
many  other  topics;  for  the  conversation,  as 
before  observed,  lasted  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
without  any  intermission.  The  queen  bore  a 
large  share  in  it.    Both  the  king  and  her  ma- 
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jesty  allowed  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  acute* 
ness,  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  good-nature 
and  affability.    At  last,  the  king  took  out  his 
watch,  (for  it  was  now  almost  three  o'clock,  his 
hour  of  dinner),  which  Dr.  Majendie  and  I  took 
as  a  sigpal  to  withdraw.  We  accordingly  bowed 
to  their  majesties,  and  I  addressed  the  king  in 
these  words  : — f  I  hope,  Sir,  your  majesty  will 
pardon  me,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  to  return 
you  my  humble  and  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  honour  you  have  been  pleased  to 
confer  upon  me/    He  immediately  answered, 
'  I  think  I  could  do  no  less  for  a  man,  who  has 
done  so  much  service  to  the  cause  of  ChrisT 
tianity.    I  shall  always  be  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  the  good  opinion  I  have  of  yoi}.' 
The  queen  sat  all  the  while,  and  the  king  stood, 
sometimes  walking  about  a  little.    Her  majesty 
speaks  the  English  language  with  surprising 
elegance,  and  little  or  nothing  of  a  foreign 
accent.    There  is  something  wonderfully  cap- 
tivating in  her  manner,  so  that  if  she  were  only 
of  the  rank  of  a  private  gentlewoman,  one  could 
not  help  taking  notice  of  her,  as  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  women  in  the  world.    Her  face 
is  much  more  pleasing  than  any  of  her  pictures ; 
and  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  in  her 
smile,  there  is  something  pecuUarly  engaging." 
It  was  impossible,  that  with  the  king's  love 
of  exercise,  his  punctual  attention  to  business, 
and  superintendance  of  his  children,  he  could 
add  much  to  whatever  learning  he  had  acquired 
in  his  youth.    He  is  said,  however,  to  have* 
had  an  admirable  tact  in  acquiring  what  is 
called  a  knowledge  of  books,  that  is,  in  learning 
where  to  look  for  any  knowledge  of  which  he 
had  immediate  occasion.    Had  there  been  any 
•stentation  or  affectation  in  his  character,  the 
formation  of  a  library,  even  that  of  Bucking- 
ham-house, would  be  no  symptom  of  a  love  of 
letters.    With  his  sincerity  and  his  dislike  of 
33—34.  5 


extravagance,  it  was  a  strong  one.  A  ^Arge 
part  of  the  king's  private  income  was  employed 
in  rendering  that  collection  at  once  a  p^rscmal 
luxury,  and  a  national  ornament. 

His  majesty  always  took  a  particular  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
although  it  was  a  remark  very  common  at  the 
time,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  president, 
did  not  appear  to  enjoy  any  high  degree  of  the 
king's  favour,  with  the  exception  of  the  knight- 
hood. Sir  Joshua  was  in  many  respects  not 
fitted  for  the  air  of  a  court— there  was  too 

* 

much  of  the  stubbornness  of  the  oak  about  him, 
whereas  it  requires  the  flexibility  and  pliancy 
of  the  poplar,  in  order  to  attain  that  degree  of 
elevation  which  is  the  first  and  only  aim  of  the 
courtier.  His  majesty's  predilections  were  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  West,  but  he  was  at  that  time 
too  young  an  artist  to  fill  the  president's  chair, 
although  he  exhibited  those  strong  indications 
of  genius^  which  afterwards  rendered  him  so  dis- 
tinguished an  ornament  of  his  profession.  It 
was  notorious  at  the  time,  that  the  king  was  not 
pleased  with  the  election  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds to  the  presidency,  but  at  the  same  tune 
he  did  not  allow  his  prejudices  to  operate  to 
the  injury  of  the  art  itself.  The  proceeds  Qf  the 
exhibitions  at  their  origin  were  not  suffi-. 
cient  to  meet  their  expenses,  and  his  majesty 
most  generously  stepped  forward  to  supply  the 
deficiency  from  his  own  private  purse.  This 
promise  was  most  strictly  and  punctually  ful- 
filled ))y  annual  disbursements,  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  about  5,000/. 

Although  an  apparent  tranquillity  reigned  at 
home,  yet  the  flames  of  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous wars  which  ever  afflicted  thi9  country, 
were  burning  in  secret.  The  American  war 
commenced  in  1773.  This  contest  has  been 
already  subjected  to  the  impartial  >  scrutiny  of 
history.    It  is  evident  that  the  war  was  ori- 
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ginally  impolitic,  and  that  itxwas  unnecessarily 
prolonged.  But  although  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  ascribe  much  of  the  perseverance  in 
this  calamitous  contest  to  the  personal  cha^ 
racter  of  the  sovereign,  it  will  be  conceded 
that  the  abdication  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  was  no  determination  to 
be  lightly  or  hastily  adopted  by  the  king  of 
England. 

From  the  temper  of  the  nation  and  the  gene- 
ral unanimity  of  parliament,  the  government 
was  encouraged  to  assume  a  bold  wd  com- 
manding tone,  with  respect  to  the  misguided 
and  turbulent  Americans.  All  ideas  of  conci- 
liation seemed  to  be  abandoned,  and  nothing 
but  coercive  measures  were  resolved  on.  This 
was  manifested  in  the  appointment  of  general 
Gage,  to  be  governor  of  the  province  of  M assa- 
chussets,  and  his  arrival  was  met  with  fearful 
apprehension  and  gloomy  discontent.  The 
resolutions  that  had  been  adopted  by  the 
British  parliament,  kad  the  arrival  of  great 
numbers  of  troops,  with  the  appointment  of  a 
military  governor  of  Massachussets,  added 
powerful  fuel  to  the  flame  that  had  been  so 
long  burning ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  colo- 
nial  settlements  was  actuated  by  one  principle 
6f  deadly  animosity.  A  general  congress  was 
proposed,  and  fixed  upon  to  meet  at  Philadel* 
phia,  being  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
different  provinces.  This  assembly  laid  the 
foundation  of  American  independence,  for  in 
its  origin  it  was  clearly  illegal  and  opposite  to 
the  obedience  that  was  due  to  the  crown  of 
England;  its  establisdiment  was,  therefore,  the 
evident  assumption  of  sovereign  authority. 
Various  declarations  and  addresses  were  drawn 
up  in  the  name  of  this  assembly  against  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  justification 
of  their  own,  which  gave  rise  to  considerable 
political  controversies  at  home,  amongst  which 


the  writings  of  Dr«  Richard  PriGe»  a  dinttiti&g 
minister  of  some  repute  as  a  calculator,  main- 
tained  the  greatest  share  of  celebrity.  At 
this  juncture  a  writer  of  sounder  principles  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  than  Dr.  Price,  en- 
tered into  an  examination  of  ,'the  dispu^  with 
the  colonies,  and  asserted  that  the  Interest  of 
Britain  led  to  the  total  renunciation  of  them. 
Such  a  proposition  was  resisted  with  contempt 
and  abhorrence  by  both  sides.  The  advocates 
for  America  magnified -her  importance,  and 
maintained  that  the  very  commercial  and  poli- 
tical welfare  of  this  country  depended  upon 
holding  her  colonial  settlements :  the  adherents 
of  government  defended  the  importance  of 
those  settlements,  and  urged  the  absolute 
necessity  of  preserving  and  subjugating  them. 
Dr.  Tucker,  however,  the  learned  and  pene- 
trating dean  of  Gloucester,  proved  upon  com- 
merdal  and  political  principles,  that  Britain 
would  be  no  loser  by  the  full  independence  of 
the  colonies.  But  the  demonstration  of  this 
plain  truth  was  destined  to  be  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  millions,  and  by  all  the  horrors 
of  a  long  and  complicated  war. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  opinion 
of  a.  monarch  on  the  different  political  questions 
of  his  government,  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  adherents  or  the  opponents 
of  those  measures  are  received  by  him  in 
public.  A  gracious  smile,  or  a  marked  cool- 
ness and  reserve,  will  often  speak  more  forcibly 
the  inward  sentiments  of  the  monarch  towards 
an  individual,  than  the  most  studied  speech ; 
and  the  opinion  of  his  late  majesty  respecting 
the  alienation  of  the  colonial  settlements  was 
gathered  and  publicly  promulgated,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  reverend  dean  of  Gloucester 
was  at  this  time  received  at  court.—"  Tucker, 
Tuqker,''  exclaimed  his  majesty,  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  dean  was  to  be  presented  to 
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him  at  the  ensuing  levee,  "  jfis,  yes,  I  have 
heard  of  him,  he  wishes  to  persuade  the  king 
of  England  to  throw  away  one  of  the  brightest 
jewels  in  his  crown :  go,  go,  and  persuade  the 
dean  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  resign  all  the 
emolument  of  his  deanery.'' 

From  this  simple  remark,  was  extracted  his 
majesty's  private  opinion  of  the  expediency  or 
necessity  of  the  measures  which  were  then  pursu- 
ing against  the  Americans :  but,  so  little  was  the 
American  war  expected  to  assume  a  formidable 
appearance,  that  his  majesty,  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  in  January  1774,  in  his  speech  ftom 
the  throne,  observes,  that  the  state  of  foreign 
affairs  then  afforded  full  leisure  ibr  the  legis- 
lature to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  our 
internal  and  domestic  situation,  and  tu  the  pro- 
secution of  such  measures  as  more  immedi- 
ately respected  the  preservation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  revenue  and  commerce  of  the  em- 
pire. 

It  does  not,  however,  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  work  to  enter  into  a  difiuse  state- 
ment of  the  political  events  which  distinguished 
the  long  and  momentous  reign  of  his  late  ma- 
jesty. The  rise,  progress  and  termination  of 
the  American  war,  are  well  known  to  every  one 
in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  therefore  a  repeti- 
tion of  them  in  these  pages  can  only  appear  as 
dull  as  "  a  tale  twice. told."  , 

It  was  not  generally  known  that  his  majesty 
at  this  time,  took  particular  pleasure  in  visiting 
incog,  the  great  national  foundations  of  Green- 
wich and  Chelsea.  There,  in  the  happy  con- 
cealment of  his  rank,  he  viewed  them  in  those 
colours  in  which  they  are  best  arrayed,  and  in 
which  their  beauties  are  best  discerned.  To  a 
generous,  a  sympathising,  and  a  patriotic  bosom, 
what  can  be  more  acceptable  than  the  spirited, 
though  artless,  tale  of  the  worn-out  sailor  or* 


soldier,  solacing  the  evening  of  his  days  with 
the  story  of  his  former  adventures — his  well- 
fought  battles — his  hard-earned  victories — ^his 
hair-breadth  escapes — the  heroes  under  whom 
he  served — the  enemies  whom  he  conquered. 
His  majesty's  heart  glowed  with  delight  on  these 
occasions.  He  never  disdained  to  be  sometimes 
seen  in  these  retreats  of  the  aged — ^the  infirm, 
the  mutilated,  valiant  men,  who  had  contributed 
whilst  they  were  able,  to  the  support  and  the 
renown  of  his  kingdom — whose  best  blood,  and 
whose  best  services,  had  been  devoted  to  his 
country.  A  thinking  man,  and  who  will  deny 
that  character  to  his  late  majesty,  will  certainly 
find  in  these  famed  repositories  of  British  war* 
riors,  a  fund  of  reflections  that  must  awaken 
every  sentiment  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  of 
humanity. 

His  majesty,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Chelsea, 
once  fell  into  conversation  with  a  veteran,  who 
had  only  one  leg ;  and  on  inquiring  at  what 
battle  he  lost  his  leg,,  his  majesty  was  answered 
"  At  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  Sir ;  toe  fought 
well  on  that  day."  "  Did  you  see  the  late  king 
in  the  battle,"  asked  his  majesty.  "  I  believe," 
said  the  soldier,  "  every  man  in  the  army  saw 
him,  for  he  was  every  where— -but  it  was  a  glori- 
ous day— and  as  the  late  king  had  one  leg,  the 
present  one  shall  have  the  other,  whenever  he 
calls  upon  me."  His  majesty  was  so  pleased 
vrith  this  instance  of  loyalty  in  the  soldier,  that 
he  made  him  a  handsome  present,  and  he  never 
afterwards  visited  Chelsea  without  inquiring 
for  the  **  loyal  soldier.*' 

The  king  at  this  period  was  remarkable  for 
rising  early,  generally  before  six,  and  his  ar- 
rangements  were  formed  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  could  call  the  two  succeeding  hours  his 
own.  The  following,  was  nearly  the  regular 
distribution  of  the  day.  At  eight,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  the  bishop  of  Osnaburgfa,  the  princess 
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Toyal,  and  princes  William  and  Henry,  were 
brought  from  their  several  houses,  to  Kew- 
house  to  breakfast  with  their  illustrious  rela- 
tions. At  nine,  their  younger  children  attended 
to  fisp  or  smile  their  good-morrows,  and  while 
the  five  eldest  were  closely  applying  to  their 
tasks,  the  little  ones  and  their  nurses  passed 
the  whole  morning  in  Richmond  Gardens. 

The  king  and  queen  frequently  amused  them- 
selves with  sitting  in  the  room  while  the  chil- 
dreri  dined,  and  once  a-week,  attended  by  the 
whole  offiipring  in  pairs,  made  the  little  delight- 
ful tour  ot  Richmond  Gardens.  In  the  after- 
noon  the  queen  worked,  and  the  king  read  to 
her ;  and,  whatever  charms  ambition  or  folly 
may  conceive  as  attendant  on  so  exalted  a 
situation,  it  is  neither  on  the  throne,  nor  in  the 
drawing-rooDTi,  in  the  splendor  nor  the  toys  of 
sovereignty,  that  they  place  their  felicity ;  it  is, 
next  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  duties  of  their  sta- 
tion, in  social  and  dpmestic  gratifications,  in 
breathing  the  free  air*  admiring  the  works  of 
nature,  tasting  and  encouraging  the  elegancies 
of  art,  and  in  living  to  their  own  hearts.  In 
the  evening  all  the  children  again  paid  their 
duty  at  Kew-house,  before  they  retired  to  bed ; 
and  the  same  order  was  observed  through  each 
returning  day.  The  sovereign  was  the  father 
of  his  family;  not  a  grievance  reached  his 
knowledge  that  remained  unredressed ;  nor  was 
a  single  character  of  merit  or  ingenuity  ever 
disregarded ;  so  that  his  private  conduct  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  no  less  exemplary  than 
it  was  truly  amiable. 

Though  naturally  a  lover  of  peace,  his  per- 
sonal courage  cannot  in  the  smallest  degree 
be  impeached;  he  exercised  his  troops  himself, 
understood  every  martial  manoeuvre  as  well  as 
any  private  centinel  in  his  service,  and  had  the 
articles  of  war  at  his  fingers'  ends.  Topography 
was  one  of  his  favourite  studies;  he  copied 


every  capital  chart,  took  the  models  of  all  the 
celebrated  fortifications,  knew  the  soundings 
of  the  chief  harbours  in  Europe,  and  the  strong 
and  weak  sides  of  most  fortified  towns.  He 
could  name  every  ship  in  his  navy,  and  kept 
lists  of  the  commanders.  And  all  these  were 
private  acquisitions,  and  of  his  own  choosing. 

The  prince  of  Wales  and  the  bishop  of  Osna- 
burgh  bade  fair,  however,  for  excelling  the 
generality  of  mankind  in  learning,  as  much  as 
they  were  their  superiors  in  rank :  eight  hours 
close  application  ta  the  languages  and  the 
liberal  sciences  was  daily  enjoined  them,  and 
their  industry  was  unremitting :  they  were 
all  indeed  fine  children,  and  it  does  not  then 
appear  that  parental  partiality  was  known  at 
court. 

Exercise,  air,  and  light  diet,  were  the  grand 
fundamental  in  the  king's  idea  of  health  and 
sprightliness ;  his  majesty  fed  chiefly  on  vege- 
tables, and  drank  little  wine ;  the  queen  was 
what  many  private  gentlewomen  would  call 
whimsically  abstemious,  for  at  a  table  covered 
with  dainties,  she  culled  the  plainest  and  the 
simplest  dish,  and  seldom  eat  of  more  than  two 
things  at  a  meal.  Her  wardrobe  was  changed 
every  three  months ;  and,  while  the  nobility 
were  eager  to  supply  themselves  with  foreign 
trifles,  her  care  was  that  nothing  but  what  was 
English  should  be  provided  for  her  wear.  The 
tradesmen's  bills  were  regularly  paid  once  a 
quarter  for  the  expenses  of  the  children's  de- 
partment, and  the  whole  was  judiciously  and 
happily  conducted. 

In  the  household,  regularity  was  indeed  said 
to  amount  to  abstemiousness,  but  on  this  sub- 
ject a  thousand  stories  were  circulated,  though 
all  really  unfounded.  The  only  real  subject  of 
complaint  was  on^  the  part  of  the  maids  of 
honour,  who  remonstrated  against  the  disuse 
of  suppers;  and,  although  the  king  would  not 
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break  through  his  previous  arrangements^  yet 
he  settled  the  business  at  once^  by  ordering  an 
additional  allowance  of  70/.  per  annum  in  lieu.' 

The  malevolence  of  party  at  this  momeat 
did  great  injustice  to  the  king's  character,  both 
private  and  public.     Many  of  the  leading  dema- 
gogues, were  meii  of  most  immoral  conduct, 
and  were  either  blind  to,  or  felt  themselves 
ashamed   by   the    domestic  virtues  of  their 
monarch,  who,  in  spite  of  unmerited  calumny, 
still  shewed  himself  animated  by  the  noblest 
intentions,  and  by  the  warmest  affection  for  his 
peo^e.     But  it  was  then  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  represent  him  as  despotic,  inflexible, 
vindictive,   and  anxious  to  domineer  both  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies,  by  measures  the 
most  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional.    His  love 
of  economy  was  called  avarice — ^his  attachment 
to  retirement  was  denominated  as  rather  seclu- 
sion— his  pleasures  were  misrepresented — his 
taste  satirized,  and  even  his  hariiiless  recrea- 
tions  held  up  to  public  ridicule — his  religious 
principles  were  exposed  to  derision — and  there 
was  not  a  single  shade  in  his  character  which 
was  not  magnified  into  some  moral  delinquency. 
His  fondness  for  gardening  was  seized  upon  by 
our  English  poet  Mason,  as  the  text  for  a  satire 
upon  Chambers's  Oriental  Gardening ;  and  per- 
haps against  the  poet's  wish,  the  ridicule  in- 
tended for  Chambers  was  throwfl  upon  the 
monarch. 

The  year  1775  was  remxtkable  for  a  dispute, 
and  not  a  very  courteous  one,  which  was  carried 
on  between  his  majesty  and  the  city  of  London, 
concerning  the  mode  and. manner  of  presenting 
addresses.  The  sheriffs  attended  at  court,  at 
St.  James's,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  appoint- 
ment notified  to  them  at  Kew;  and  Mr.  Sheriff 
Plomer,  addressing  the  king,  said,  ''  May  it 
please  your  majesty,  we  are  ordered  by  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of  London, in! 
33—34.  6 


common-hall  assembled,  to  wait  upon  yout  ma- 
jesty,  humbly  to  know  your  majesty's  royal 
will  and  pleasure,  when  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  upon  the  throne,- their  humble 
address,  remonstrance,  and  petition."  To  this 
the  king  replied,  "  You  will  be  pleased  to  take 
notice,  that  I  vnll  receive  their  address,  remon^ 
strance,  and  petition,  on  Friday  next,  at  ttie 
levee."  Mr.  Sheriff  Plomer  then  said,  "  Yoiir 
majesty  will  permit  us  to  inform  you,  that  the 
livery,  in  common-hall  assembled,  have  resolved 
not  to  present  their  address,  remonstrance,  and 
petition,  unless  your  majesty  shall  be  pleased 
to  receive  it  sitting  on  the  throne."  The  king 
answered  with  great  mildness,  but  with  a  high 
degree  of  dignity,  *^  I  am  ever  ready  to  receive 
addresses  and  petitions ;  but  I  am  the  judge 
where.'* 

In  consequence  of  this  reply,  the  livery  met 
at  Guildhall,  when  the  lord  mayor  read  the 
report  of  the  sheriffs,  and  added,  ''  As  his  ma- 
,  jesty  did  not  think  fit  to  receive  the  address  on 
the  throne,  he  (the  mayor)  considered  it  to  be 
his  duty  not  to  go  up  with  it,  and  submitted  the 
further  proceedings  to  the  consideration  of  the 
livery.  As  it  might  be  expected,  a  warm  alter* 
cation  took  place :  some  saw  in  this  proceeding 
^  of  the  common-hall  only  an  attempt  to  annoy 
and  wound  the  feelings  6f  his  majesty,  whilst 
others  were  most  vociferous  in  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  it,  a  defence  of  their  rights. 
One  member  descanted  on  the  unanimity,  spirit, 
and  perseverance  which  at  that  most  critical 
time,  ought  to  influence  the  livery/as  the  only 
and  effectual  mode  of  obtaining,  what  they 
called,  redress."  This  same  person  then  read 
some  resolutions,  which  were  approved  and 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  king;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  the  common-hall,  or  some  gfficious 
person  for  them,  caused  the  withdrawn  address 
to  be  printed,  in  which  were  some  forcible 
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denunciations  against  the  American  war»  strong 
accusations  of  despotism,  some  most  extraor- 
,dinary  reasoning  about  arbitrary  power,  the 
unalterable  rights  of  human  nature,  invasion  of 
American  rights,  justification  of  American  re- 
sistance, and  the  most  violent  threats  against 
ministers,  with  now  and  then  a  sly  blow  at  his 
majesty.  The  cabinet,  however^  was  particu- 
larly vilified,  even  to  that  extent,  that  it  was 
charged  with  having  given  its  sanction  to 
popery-. 

The  sherifijs  went  again  to  St.  James's,  when 
Mr.  Sheriff  Plomer  a  second  time  informed  his 
Hiajesty  that  they  were  ordered  to  present  him 
with  some  resolutions  entered  into  by  the  com- 
mon-hall ;  in  which,  after  claiming  the  right  of 
petition,  not  as'a  matter  of  grace  and  favour,  the 
livery  very  roundly  asserted,  "  That  the  king's 
previous  answer  Was  a  direct  denial  of  the  right 
of  the  court  to  have  their  petitions  heard." 

In  this  there  was  evidently  a  complete  juggle, 
which  was  not  distinctly  perceived  by  even 
some  of  4he  supporters  of  the  measures.  That 
the  subjects  have  a  right  to  petition,  is  a  clear 
constitutional  question,  which  has  been  long 
decided ;  but  the  citizens  of  London  go  further 
and  say,  that ''  The  king  is  bound  to  hear  the 
petitions  of  his  people."  Now,  if  by  the  word 
hear,  is  generally  meant  that  the  people  have  the 
right  to  petition,  it  matters  very  little  whether 
the  petition  be  spoken  to  the  king  or  presented 
to  him  in  writing,  but  the  common-hall  claimed 
a  right  of  having  their  petitions  read  to  the 
king  upon  the  throne,  whe^as  at  the  levee  they 
would  be  only  presented,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
other  petitions,  generally  speaking;  firom  whence 
it  follows,  that  if  the  London  resolution  be 
literally  correct,  every  corporation  has  the  right 
of  reading  their  petitions  to  the  king,  or  else  the 
common-hall  claimed  a  right  beyond  the  general 
right  of  the  constitution.    It  is  allowed  that 


particular  privileges,  as  far  as  regards  the  pre- 
senting of  petitions  to  the  king,  belong  to  the 
city  of  London  and  to  the  universities;  and'  it 
having  been  the  custom  of  the  corporation  to 
present  petitions  to  the  throne,  it  appeared 
therefore,  to  many,  that  the  offer  of  his  majesty 
to  receive  the  petition  at  the  levee,  fully  justi- 
fied the  resolution,  that  the  answer  was  a  denial, 
and  that  such  denial  renders  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning the  throne,  recognized  and  established 
by  the  revolution,  of  no  effect. 

The  king  returned  no  answer  to  the  resolu- 
tions ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  an  address 
from  the  common-council,  he  answered,  **  That 
he  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  dutiful 
petitions  of  his  subjects,  and  ever  happy  to 
comply  with  their  reasonable^  requests ;  but 
while  the  constitutional  authority  of  Britain 
was  openly  resisted  by  a  part  of  his  American 
subjects,  he  owed  it  to  the  rest  of  his  people, 
of  whose  zeal  and  fidelity  he  had  such  constant 
proofs,  to  continue  and  enforce  the  policy  then 
pursued." 

The  corporation  of  London,  not  much  to  their 
credit,  appeared,  at  this  time,  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  king,  and  some- 
times on  those  pretences  which  could  not  but 
be  called  frivolous.  They  conceived  that  the 
quarrel  with  the  American  colonies  arose  en- 
tirely firom  some  aggressive  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  country ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  fit 
pccasion,  according  to  their  conception,  of  ad- 
dressing the  king,  praying  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  cause  hostilities  to  cease  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  restore  union,  confidence, 
and  peace  over  the  British  empire.  Some  con- 
siderable debate  arose  before  this  measure  was 
carried ;  but  at  length  it  was  respectfully  pre- 
sented, most  graciously  received,  and  answered, 
but  certainly  vrith  a  degree  of  forcible  reason- 
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ing,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  complete  reply 
to  all  the  public  clamour  of  the  time. 

A  very  singular  occurrence  took  place  at  this 
time,  which  excited  the  particular  attention  of 
the  country,  mss.,  the  arrest  of  Stephen  Sayre, 
esq.,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  preferred 
against  him  by  adjutant  Richardson,  of  the 
guards.  The  warrant  was  signed  by  lord  Roch- 
ford,  and  the  charge  contained  in  it  was  to  the 
following  purport : — ''  That  Stephen  Sayre,  esq. 
had  expressed  to  him,  the  said  Richardson,  an 
intention  of  seizing  the  king's  person,  on  his 
majesty's  proceeding  to  the  parliament-house, 
and  also  of  an  intention  of  seiziikg  the*  tower, 
and  overturning  the  present  government." 

An  examination  of  this  extraordinary  charge 
was  immediately  gone  into,  and  it  ended  in 
Mr.  Sayre'a  commitment  to  close  custody  in 
the  Tower.  A  few  days  after,  however,  a  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  was  obtained,  and  Mr  Sajrre 
was  admitted  to  bail.  The  charge  was  conse- 
quently  found  to  be  without  foundation,  and 
Mr.  Sayre  obtained  a  verdit  of  1000/.  for  false 
imprisonment 

Various  were  the  opinions  on  this  subject. 
Whilst  some  r^arded  it  as  a  mere  absurdity, 
others  conceived  they  could  discover  in  it  some 
close  copnexion  with  the  American  war,  and 
Mr.  Sayre  being  himself  an  American,  it  gave, 
in  some  degree,  a  colour  of  truth  to  the  latter 
case.  The  most  respectable  joumals^  of  that 
time,  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
some  conspiracy  was  then  on  foot,  to  convey 
the  person  of  the  king  out  of  the  country, 
but  that  the  ^seizure  of  Mr.  Sayre  put  a  stop 
to  the  conspiracy,  before  it  was  properly  ma- 
tured. 

Another  very  serious  accident  had  nearly 
occured  to  his  majesty  at  this  time ;  on  travel- 
ling from  Clie£ien  to  town,  when  he  was  at- 
tended by  only  two  grooms  and  a  fael^per.    On 


passing  iover  Hounslow-heath,  he  was  stoppecl 
by  a  single  highwayman,  who  rode  up  boldly 
to  the  window  of  the  chariot,  but  was  prevented 
attacking  his  majesty  by  one  of  the  servants 
riding  suddenly  in  between  him  and  the  high- 
wayman, who  then  drew  back,  and  attempted 
the  other  side,  but  was  again  intercepted  by  the 
other  servant;  upon  which  he  gave  them  a 
hearty  curse,  said  their  master  was  in  a  d-^ 
hurry,  and  rode  off. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this 
history,  that  his  majesty  took  particular  interest 
in  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  sister,  the  queeu 
of  Denmark.  It  was  enough  to  know  her  un- 
fortunates, to  excite  the  sympathy  of  his  majesty, 
and  her  character  was  in  itself  so  pure,  and 
spotless,  that  when  the  intelligence  of  her  death 
was  conveyed  to  his  majesty,  he  exclaimed, 
'^  The  world  is  the  poorer  of  a  virtuous  woman." 
We  cannot  do  better  justice  to  her  memory  than 
to  give  the  following  description  of  her  charac- 
ter, which  ought  to  be  held  forth  as  an  example 
to  every  female,  whether  of  an  exalted  or  aou 
inferior  station. 

She  conversed  with  the  most  perfect  facility 
in  French,  English,  German,  and  Danish ;  and 
to  those  extraordinary  attainments  she  added  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Italian,^  which  she 
studied  and  admired  for  its  beauty  and  delicacy. 
Her  manners  were  the  most  polished,  soft,  and 
ingratiating ;  and  even  the  contracted  state  of 
her  finances  coidd  not  restrain  that  princely 
munificence  of  temper,  which  made  her  purse 
ever  open  to  distress  or  misery.  Naturally 
cheerful  and  happy  in  her  disposition,  adored 
and  beloved  to  the  hig^iest  degree  by  the  circle 
of  her  court,  even  the  dark  cloud  of  adversity 
could  not  alter  the  sweetness  and  serenity 
of  her  temper.  Banished^  with  every  circum- 
stance of  indignity  from  the  throne  (^  Den- 
mark, she  yet  retained  no  sentnnent  of  re- 
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venge  or  resentment  against  the  authors  of 
her  faU,  or  against  the  Danish  people.  Her 
heart  was  not  tinctured  with  ambition,  and  she 
looked  back  to  the  diadem  which  had  been  torn 
from  her  brow,  with  a  calmness  and  superiority 
of  soul,  which  might  have  made  a  Philip  the 
Fifth,  or  a  Victor  Amadeus,  blush.  It  was  not 
the  crown  she  regretted ;  her  children  only 
employed  her  care;  the  feelings  of  the  sove- 
reign  were  absorbed  in  those  of  the ,  mother ; 
and,  if  she  wept  the  day  when  she  quitted  the 
island  of  Zealand,  it  was  because  she  was  then 
bereft  of  those  dear  objects  of  her  maternal 
fondness.  Two  or  three  months  before  her 
death,  she  shewed,  with  transports  of  joy,  to 
madam  d'O ,  her  first  lady  of  the  bedcham- 
ber, a  little  portrait  of  the  prince  royal,  her 
son,  which  she  had  just  received.  It  happened 
that  this  lady  some  few  days  after,  entered  the 
queen's  apartment  at  an  unusual  hour.  She 
was  surprized  at  hearing  her  majesty  talk, 
though  quite  alone.  While  she  stopd  in  this 
attitude  of  astonishment,  unable  to  retire,  the 
queen  turned  suddenly  round,  and  addressing 
herself  to  her,  with  that  charming  smile  which 
she  alone  could  preserve  at  a  moment  when  her 
heart  was  torn  with  the  most  acute  and  ago- 
nizing sensations, — "  What  must  you  think," 
said  she,  ''  of  a  circumslance  so  extraordinary 
as  that  of  hearing  me  talk,  though  you  find  me 
perfectly  alone  ?  But  it  was  to  this  dear  and 
cherished  image  I  addressed  my  conversation  ; 
and  what  do  you  imagine  I  said  to  it  ?  nearly 
the  same  verses  which  you  sent  not  long  ago  to 
a  child,  sensible  to  the  happiness  of  having 
found  her  father ;  verses  (added  she)  which  I 
changed  after  the  manner  following :       ^ 

£h  !  qui  done,  comme  moi,  gouteroit  la  douceur 
De  t'appeller  raon  fils,  d'etre  chere  a  ton  coeur! 
Toi  qu'on  arrache  aux  bras  d'une  mere  sensible, 
Qui  ne  pleure  que  toi,  dans  ce  destin  terrible. 


T&ak8x;attok. 

Ah !  who,  like  me,  could  caste  the  joy  divin«, 
My  lovely  babe !  to  mix  my  soul  with  thine ! 
Torn  from  my  breast,  I  weep  alone  for  thee. 
Amidst  the  griefs  which  heaven  dispens*d  to  me. 

Madam  d'O could  not  speak;  she  burst 

into  tears,  and,  overcome  with  her  own  emo- 
tion, retired  hastily  from  the  royal  presence. 

When  she  was  first  apprehended  to  be  in 
danger  from  the  disorder  which  seized  her, 
anxiety  and  consternation  were  spread  through 
her  whole  court,  which  idolized  her ;  but  when 
she  expired,  no  language  can  express  the 
horror  and  grief  visible  in.  every  apartment  of 
the  palace.  Leyser,  the  physician,  who  attended 
her  majesty  through  the  course  of  her  illness, 
dreaded  the  event  from  the  first  moment.  She 
saw  it,  and,  impressed  with  a  presentiment  of 
her  approaching  death,  which  proved  but  too 
true,  "  You  have  twice,''  said  she  to  him,  "  ex- 
tricated me  fifom  very  dangerous  indispositions 
since  the  month  of  October,  but  this  exceeds 
your  skill :  I  know  I  am  not  within  the  help  of 
medicine."  Leyser  desired  that  the  celebrated 
Zimmermann  might  be  called  in  to  his  aid  from 
Hanover :  he  was  so  ;  but  her  majesty's  illness, 
which  was  a  most  malignant  spotted  fever, 
baffled  every  endeavour.  Its  violence,  even 
in  the  beginning  was  such,  that  her  pulse  beat 
an  hundred  and  thirty-one  strokes  in  a  minute ; 
but  during  the  last  two  days,  it  became  impos- 
sible to  count  them.  She  bore  the  pains  of 
her  distemper  with  exquisite  patience,  and 
even  shewed  the  most  generous  and  delicate 
attention  to  the  ladies  who  waited  by  her.  She 
preserved  her  senses,  speech,  and  understand- 
ing to  the  last  moment,  and  only  a  short  time 
before  her  death  (the  10th  of  May,  1775,) 
expressed  the  most  perfect  forgiveness  of  all 
those  enemies  who  had  persecuted  and  calum- 
niated her  during  her  life.     Monsieur  de  Lich- 
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tenstein,  grand  mareschal  of  Hanover^  presided 
at  the  funeral  rites,  which  were  conducted  with 
a  pomp  suited  to  her  royal  dignity.  Her  ma- 
jesty's body  was  interred  with  her  maternal 
ancestors,  ib.e  dukes  of  Zell.  The  streets  and 
the  great  church  were  thronged  with  crowds  of 
people,  drawn  by  the  sincerest  grief  of  condo- 
lence, to  behold  the  mournful  obsequies  of  their 
royal  benefactress  pass  along.  It  was  a  scene 
the  most  affecting  and  awful  to  be  imagined ; 
and  when  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
over  her  remains,  the  numerous  audience  melted 
into  tears,  and  were  impressed  with  emotions 
of  sorrow  and  lamentation,  only  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  which  the  famous  Bourdaloue 
excited  by  his  oration  on  a  similar  occasion, 
the  death  of  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans,  in 
the  last  century.  But  the  most  striking  proof 
of  the  love  and  attachment  borne  to  her  ma- 
jesty's memory  after,  death,  and  the  impression 
which  her  virtues  had  made  among  all  ranks  of 
people  in  the  country  where  she  died,  is  the 
resolution  which  the  states  of  Lunenburg 
framed  at  Hanover  sd^ortly  after  her  death.  It 
was  as  follows : 

"  The  nobility  and  the  states  of  the  duchy 
of  Lunenburg  assembled,  have  resolved  in 
their  last  session,  to  present  a-  request  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  to  obtain  the  permis- 
sion of  erecting  at  Zell  a  monument,  in  me- 
mory of  the  qualities  of  naind  and  heart  of 
the  late  queen  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  of  the 
veneration  which  they  have  borne  to  that  prin- 
cess.  They  intend  choosing  the  most  exquisite 
artists  for  the  execution  of  it ;  and,  they  hope, 
by  his  avowed  proof  of  their  zeal,  to  transmit, 
to  the  mdst  remote  posterity,  both  the  profound 
grief,  which  the  premature  death  of  that  young 
queen  has  spread  through  a  whole  province 
which  adored  her,  and  the  homage  which  they 
rendered  to  that  true  greatness,  which  catas-p  I 
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trophes  and  adversities  the  most  cruel,  only 
render  more  respectable.'* 

The  state  of  the  political  world  in  regard  to 
America,  was  now  of  that  alarming  nature,  that 
his  majesty  found  it  necessary  to  assemble  par- 
liament at  an  earlier  period  than  usual,  when  he 
delivered  the  following  speech  from  the  throne : 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Hie  present  situation  of  America  and  my  constant  de« 
sire  to  have  your  advice,  concurrence,  and  assistance  on 
ev^ry  important  occasion,' have  determined  mc  to  call  you 
thus  early  together. 

Those  who  have  long  too  successfully  laboured  to  in* 
flame  my  people  in  America  by  gross  misrepresentations^ 
and  to  infuse  into  their  minds  a  system  of  opinions  repug« 
nant  to  the  true  constitution  of  the  colonies,  and  to  their 
subordinate  relation  to  Great  Britain,  now  openly  avow 
their  revolt,  hostility,  and  rebellion.  They  have  raised 
troops,  and  are  collecting  a  naval  force :  they  have  seized 
the  public  revenue, and  assumed  to  themselves  legblative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers,  which  they  already  exer- 
cise, in  the  most  arbitrary  manner^  over  the  persons  and 
properties  of  their  fellow-subjects :  And  although  many 
of  these  unhappy  people  may  still  retain  their  loyalty, 
and  may  be  too  wise  not  to  see  the  fatal  consequence  of 
,  this  usurpation,  and  wish  to  resist  it,  yet  the  torrent  of 
violence  has  been  strong  enough  to  compel  their  acqui«» 
esGOice,  till  a  sufficient  force  shall  appear  to  support 
them. 

The  authors  and  promoters  of  this  desperate  conspi- 
racy have^  in  the  conduct  of  it,  derived  great  advanfage 
from  the  difference  of  our  intentions  and  theirs.  Thejr 
meant  only  to  amuse  by  vague  expressions  of  attachment 
to  the  parent  state,  and  the  strongest  prot^staticms  of 
loyalty  to  me,  whilst  they  were  preparing  for  a  general 
revolt.  On  our  part,  though  it  was  declared  m  your  last 
session  that  a  rebellion  existed  within  the  province  of  the 
Massachusset's  bay ;  yet  even  that  province  we  wished 
rather  to  reclaim  than  subdue.  The  resolutions  Of  par- 
liament breathed  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance; conciliatory  propositions  accompanied  the  measures 
taken  to  enforce  authority  ;  and  the  coercive  acts  were 
adapted  to  cases  of  criminal  combinations  amongst  arub* 
jects  not  then  in  arms.    I  have  acted  with  the  same 
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temper ;  anxious  to  prevent,  if  it  had  been  possible^  the 
effusion  of  the  blood  of  my  sutjects,  and  the  calamities 
which  are  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war ;  still  hoping 
that  my  people  in  America  would  have  discerned  the 
traitorous  views  of  their  leaders^  and  l^ave  been  convinced 
that  to  be  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, is  to  be  the  freest  member  of  any  civil  society 
in  the  known  world. 

The  rebellious  war  now  levied  is  become  n^ore  gene- 
ral, and  is  manifestly  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing an  independent  empire.  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  success  of  such  a  plan«  The  d[>- 
ject  is  too  important,  the  spirit  of  the  British,  nation  loo 
high,  the  resources  with  which  God  hath  blessed  her  too 
numerous,  to  give  up  so  many  colonies  which  she  has 
{Wanted  with  great  industry,  nursed  with  great  tenderness, 
encouraged  with  so  many  commercial  advantages,  and 
protected  and  defended  at  much  expense  of  bldod  and 
treasure. 

It  is  now  become  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  (in  its  ef- 
fects) of  clemency,  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  these  dia* 
orders  by  the  most  decisive  exertions.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  have  increased  ny  naval  establisbaoent,  and 
grendy  augmented  my  land  forces ;  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  may  be  the  least  burthensome  to  my  kingdoms, 
.  I  h^ve  al^  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  I  have 
received  the  most  friendly  offers  of  foreign  assistance ; 
and,  if  I  shall  make  any  treaties  in  consequence  thereof, 
they  shall  be  laid  before  you.  And,  I  have  in  testimony 
of  my  affection  for  my  people,  who  can  have  no  cause  in 
which  I  am  not  equally  interested,  sent  to  the  garrisons  of 
Gibraltau-  and  Port  Mahon,  a  part  of  my  electoral  troops, 
m  order  that  a  lai^^er  nmnber  of  the  established  forces  of 
tbis  kingdom  may  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  its 
authority;  and,  the  national  militia,  planned  and  regu- 
lated with  equal  regard  to  the  rights,  safety,  and  protec- 
tion ofxoy  crown  and  people,  may  give  a  farther  extent 
and  activity  to  our  military  operations. 

When  tiie  unhappy  and  deluded  multitude,  against 
whom  this  force  will  be  directed,  shall  become  sensible 
of  their  error,  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  the  misled  vritb 
tenderness  and  mercy :  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in 
conveniencies  which  may  arise  from  the  great  distance  of 
their  situation,  and  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible  the  cala- 
mities which  they  suffer,  I  shall  give  authority  to  certa'm 
persons  upon  the  spot  to  grant  general  or  particular 


pardons  and  indenuitties,  in  such  manner,  and  to  such  per- 
sons as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  receive  the  submission 
of  any  province  or  colony  which  shaU  be  disposed  to 
return  to  its  allegiance.  It  may  be  also  proper  to  autho- 
rize the  persons  so  commissioned  to  restore  such  provmce 
or  colony,  so  returning  to  its  allegiance,  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  its  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  same  protection 
and  security  as  if  such  province  or  colony  had  never 
revolted. 

m 
\ 

Gendemen  of  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
I  have  ordered  the  proper  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  to  be  laid  before  you  ;  and  I  rely  on  your  affecdon 
tojne,'and  your  resolution  to  maintain  the  just  rights  of 
this  country,  for  such  supplies  as  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  affiurs  require.  Among  the  many  unavoid- 
able ill  consequences  of  this  rebellion,  none  affects  cie 
more  sensibly  than  the  extraordinary  burthen  which  it 
must  create  to  my  faithful  subjects. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
I  have  fully  opened  to  you  my  views  and  intentions. 
The  constant  employment  of  my  thoughts,  and  the  most 
earnest  wishes  of  my  heart,  tend  wholly  to  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  all  my  people,  and  to  the  re-establishment 
of  order  and  tranquillity  through  the  several  parts  of  my 
dominions,in.a  close  connexion  and  constitutional  depend- 
ance.  You  see  the  tendency  of  the  present  disorders, 
and  I  have  stated  to  you  the  measures  which  I  mean  to 
pursue  for  suppressing  them.  Whatever  remains  to  be 
done  that  may  farther  contribute  to  this  end,  I  commit  te 
your  wisdom.  And,  I  am  ha)>py  to  add,  that,  as  well 
from  the  assurances  I  have  received,  as  firom  the  general 
appearance  of  affairs  in  Europe,  I  see  no  probability  that 
the  measures  which  you  may  adopt  will  be  interrupted  by 
disputes  with  any  foreign  power. 

la  consequence  of  this  i^edh,  the  disputes 
in  parliament  ran  exceedingly  high,  and  eren 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  were  divided 
upon  the  expediency  of  the  American  war. 
When  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  t(dd  by  a 
ministerial  earl,  that  his  majesty  hoped  he 
would  support  the  measures  of  Us  goveriynent, 
*<  God  forbid,''  said  his  royal  highneas,  ''  that 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Hanover  should  violate 
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those  rights  in  America,  which  they  were 
raised  to  the  throne  of  England  for  asserting," 
and  hisToyal  highness  voted  with  lord  Cha- 
tham^  and  twenty-nine  other  peers,  in  favour 
of  that  nobleman's  plan  of  reconciliation* 

The  sale  of  Dr.  Askew's  library,  which  took 
place  at  this  time,  enables  us  to  furnish  another 
instance  of  the  strength  of  his  majesty's  me- 
mory ;   he  was  not  a  great  reader,  but  what  he 
read    he    remembered    tenaciously.     In    his 
historic  recollections,,  he  shewed  himself  always 
particularly  prompt  and  accurate.    A  curious 
proof  of  this  is  extant,  in  the  fine  copy  of  the 
second  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works, 
which  is  in  the  royal  library,  and  which  origi* 
naRy  belonged  to  Charles  the  First. — The  book 
was  purchased  by  Dr.  Askew,  at  Dr.  Mead's 
sale,  for  two  guineas  and  a  half;    and,  at  the 
death  of  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Stevens  became  the 
purchaser  of  it  for  5/.  IQs.    In  a  leaf  of  this 
book,  Charles  the  First  had  written  w^th  his  own 
hand,  Dum  Sjdro  Spcro.  C.  R.      And  sir  Henry 
Herbert,  to  whom  the  king  presented  it  the 
night  before  his  execution,  has  also  written. 
Ex  dono  Serenissimi  Regis  Car.  Servo  mo  Humi- 
lus.  T.  Herbert.    Mr.  Stevens  has  added,  "  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert  was  master  of  the  revels  to 
King  Charles  the  First.''    The  book  being  sub- 
sequently purchased  for  the  king's  library,  at 
eighteen  guineas,  his  majesty  on  inspecting  it 
immediately  observed,  that  there  was  an  error 
in  this  last  note  of  Mr.  Stevens ;  and,  taking  a 
pen,  he  wrote  beneath  it  these  words :   ''  This 
is  a  mistake;    (Sir  Thomas  Herbert)  having 
been    groom,   of   the  bed-chamber   to    King 
Charles ;    but  Sir  Heiiry  Herbert  was  master 
of  the  revels." 

The  retentiveness  of  the  king's  memory,  even 
in  trifling  matters,  was  remarkable  and  ex- 
traordinary, as  the  most  minute  circumstaaces 
seldom  failed  to  be  remembered    with    the 


utmost  correctness,  as  the  following  instances 
suflSciently  show.  On  repainting,  improving, 
aad  cleaning  the  pictures,  in  one  of  the  rooms 
in  Windsor-castle,  on  beginning  to  take  one 
down  which  had  been  placed  in  a  particular 
situation  more  than  twenty  years  before,  his 
majesty  observed,  that  it  was  torn  in  the 
canvas  behind,  which  on  getting  it  down,  was 
found  to  be  really  the  case.  And,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  majesty's  presenting  his  relation, 
the  great  military  character,  the  late  duke  of 
Brunswick,  with  an  elegant  English  carriage, 
in  the  pannels  of  which  the  duke's  arms  and 
bearing  were  painted,  and  finished  in  a  superb 
and  unusual  style  of  execution;  his  majesty 
on  calling  to  see  it  before  it  was  sent  away, 
had  just  a  slight  glimpse  of  the  person  who 
executed  the  nice  parts  of  the  business,  who 
happening  to  be  employed  in  some  similar 
kinds  of  work  at  Windsor  many  years  after, 
was  perfectly  recognised  and  recollected. 

It  was  in  the  year  1775,  that  his  majesty 
being  desirous  of  settling  Buckingham^house 
on  the  queen,  sent  the  follovnng  message  ta 
parliament 

*'  His  majeisity,  desirous  that  a  better,  and 
more  suitable  accommodation  should  be  made 
for  the  residmce  of  the  queen,  in  case  she 
should  survive  him ;  and  being  willing  that  the 
palace  in  which  his  majesty  now  resides,  called 
the  queen's-house,  may  be  settled  for  that 
purpose,  recommends  (to  both  houses  of  par* 
liament)  to  take  the  same  into  consideration^ 
and  to  make  provision  for  settling  the  said 
palace  upon  her  majesty,  and  for  appropriating 
Somerset-house  to  such  uses  as  shall  be  found 
most  beneficial  to  the  public.*' 

Addresses,  upon  this, ;  were-  immediately 
moved  for,  to  thank  his  majesty  fo^  his  most 
gracious  message,,  and  to  assure  him  that  the 
contents  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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The  house  of  commons  shortly  after  took 
into  consideration  his  majesty's  message^  re- 
lative to  the  settling  of  Buckingham-house  on 
her  majesty,,  in  lieu  of  Somerset-house^  when 
they  came  to  several  resolutions,  which  were 
afterwards  reported,  and  are  in  substance  as 
follows : 

''  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that 
the  palace  lately  known  by  the  name  of  Buck- 
ingham-house, and  now  called  the  queen's- 
house,  be  settled  on  the  queen,  in  lieu  of 
Somerset-house,  in  case  she  shall  survive  his 
majesty. 

''That,  from  and  after  the  determination  of 
such  settlement,  the  said  palace  be  annexed  to 
and  vested  in  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

*'  That  the  palace  of  Somerset-house,  which, 
by  an  act  made  in  the  second  year  of  his  present 
majesty *8  reign,  was  settled  upon  the  queen,  be 
vested  in  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  establishing 
certain  public  offices." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  his  majesty 
granted  to  the  master,  governors,  and  assistants 
of  the  Scottish  Hospital  of  the  foundation  of 
'King  Charles  II.  his  licence  to  erect  an  hospital 
in  some  convenient  place  within  London  or 
Westminster,  or  the  liberties  thereof,  in  future 
to  be  called,  The  Scottish  Hospital  of  the  foun- 
dation of  King  Charles  II.,  and  to  ordain,  that 
the  said  corporation  shall  hereafter  have  one 
president,  six  vice-presidents,  and  one  trea- 
surer, (to  be  annually  elected)  and  such  a 
number  of  governors  as  shall  pay,  and  continue 
to  pay,  such  annual  sum  or  sums*  as,  under  a 
bye  law  of  the  said  corporation,  shall  be  de- 
clared  duly  qualified,  and  be  appointed  to  that 
office.  And  shortly  afterwards  he  was  pleased 
to  incorporate  the  governor,  deputy  governor, 
and  many  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  char- 
ter, into  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 
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the  name  of  ^'  The  Commissioners  and  Gover- 
nors of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Seamen  at 
Greenwich,  in  the  coimty  of  Kent,'*  who  shaU 
be  governors  of  the  goods,  revenues,  rents, 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  aheady 
given,  granted,  appropriated,  or  belonging,  or 
which  shall  hereafter  be  given,  granted,  ap- 
propriated, or  belonging  unto  the  said  hospital ; 
and  by  the  same  name,  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors shall  have  perpetual  succession.'^ 

Oh  the  1st  January  'inQf  a  numerous  court 
was  held  at  St.  James's  to  compliment  their 
majesties  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  upon 
the  occasion :  at  noon,  the  following  ode  was 
performed  in  the  great  council-chamber. 


On  the  white  rocks  which  guard  her  coast. 

Observant  of  the  parting  day,     ,'  ' 

Whose  orb  was  half  in  occean  lost,. 

Reclin'd  Britannia  lay. 
Wide  o'er  the  wat'ry  waste 
A  pensive  look  she  cast ; 

And  scarce  could  check  the  rising  sigh, '    • 
And  scarce  could  stop  the  tear  which  trembled  in  her  eye. 

"  Sheath,  shestth  the  sword  which  thirsts  for  blood, 

(She  cried)  deceived,  mistaken  men ! 
Nor  let  your  parent,  o'er  the  flood, 

■ 

Send  forth  her  voice  in  vain ! 

Alas,  no  tyrant  she — 
She  courts  you  to  be  free  : 
Submissive  hear  her  soft  command, 
Nor  force  unwilling  vengeance  from  a  parentis  hand/* 
Hear  her,  ye  wise,  to  duty  true. 

And  teach  the  rest  to  feel ; 
Nor  let  the  madness  of  a  few 
Distress  the  public  weal ! 
So  shall  the  opening  year  assume^ 
Time's  fairest  child,  a  happier  bloom ; 
The  white-wing*d  hours  shall  lightly  movCi 

The  sun  which  added  lustre  shine ; 
"  To  err  is  human.** — Let  us  prpve 
Forgiveness  is  divine !" 


ti 


After  which,  forty  boys  from  Christ's  hos- 
pital were  presented  to  their  majesties.    The 
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drawmg-room  did  not  break  up  till  after  five 
o'clock.  Their  majesties  returned  with  all  the 
princes  and  princesses  to  the  Queen's-House  to 
dinner,  a-  littlef  before  six. 

Her  majesty's  birth-day  was  celebrated  on 
the  18th,  in  the  most  splendid  manner.  At 
this  period  some  very  great  defalcations  had 
been  discovered  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
household,  which  his  majesty  attributed  to 
some  dishonest  persons  who  were  then  in  his 
service.  At  the  ball  which  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  her  majesty's  birth-day,  the  earl  of 
Mexborough  had  a  most  magnificent  diamond 
order>  of  immense  value,  cut  from  his  ribbon,  in 
the  presence-chamber ;  the  circumstance  having 
been  related  to  the  king,  he  exclaimed,  "  What ! 
what!  thieves  at  court — thieves  at  court — I 
thought  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  my 
household." 

During  the  evening  his  majesty  was  observed 
to  pay  unusual  attention  to  the  ladies'  dresses, 
some  of  which  were  of  the  most  grotesque 
kind«  .  He  could  scarcely  look  upon  the  head- 
dress of  lady  Gideon  without  a  smile;  the 
lower  part  of  her  hair  was  like  a  man's  wig, 
and  the  upper  part  terminated  in  a  lofty  peak, 
like  a  grenadier's  cap,  with  a  bouquet  on  the 
top  of  all ;  whilst  by  way  of  contrast,  the  heads 
of  lady  Archer  and  Miss  West  were  expanded 
like  an  open  fan.  This  grotesque  mode  of 
dress  gave  rise  to  the  saying  of  his  majesty, 
'f  That  Heaven  made  angels  of  the  English 
women,  but  fashion  converted  them  into  mon- 
sters.'' The  most  striking  contrast  on  this  even- 
ing was,  however,  the  simplicity  and  neatness 
of  the  dress  of  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Barclay, 
b6ing  quakers,  compared  with  the  gaudy  and 
ornamental  habiliments  of  the  nobility.  His 
majesty  paid  particular  attention  to  those  two 
ladies,  and  conversed  with  them  for  some  time 
in  the  most  afiable  manner. 


In' the  year  1776,  the  public  attention  was 
directed  towards  an  invention  for  ttie  security 
of  buildings  against  fire,  made  by  a  Mr.  Hartly. 
This  gentleman  had  a  house  on  Wimbledon- 
Common,  where  he  exhibited  experiments 
illustrative  of  his  plan,  and  was  one  day  honoured 
with  a  visit  from  royalty,  to  witness  them. 
The  king  and  queen,  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
the  bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  the  princess  royal, 
and  the  princess  Augusta,  attended  by  lady 
Charlotte  Finch,  general  Desaguliers,  and  colo- 
nel Hotham,  formed  this. august  party.  Their 
majesties,  with  the  princes  and  princ*esses,  first 
breakfasted  in  one  of  the  rooms ;  the  tea-kettle 
was  boiled  upon  a  fire  made  upon  the'  floor 
of  the  opposite  room,  which  apartment  they 
afterwards  entered,  and  saw  a  bed  set  on  fire, 
the  curtains  of  which  were  consumed  with 
part  of  the  bedstead,  but  not  the  whole  of  it, 
as  the  flames  from  the  resistance  of  the  floor 
went  out  of  themselves.  Their  majesties  then 
went  down  stairs,  and  saw  a  horse-shoe  forged 
in  a  fire  made  upon  the  floor,  as  also  a  large 
faggot  lighted,  that  was  hung  up  to  the  ceiling 
instead  of  a  curtain ;  after  this,  two  fireg  were 
made  upon  the  stair-case,  and  one  under  the 
stairs,  all  of  which  burnt  out  quietly,  without 
spreading  beyond  the  place  where  the  fuel  was 
first  laid.  Their  majesties  paid  th^  greatest 
attention  to  every  experiment  that  was  made, 
and  expressed  the  utmost  satis&ction  at  the 
discovery.  The  whole  concluded  by  lighting 
a  large  magazine  of  faggots,  pitch,  and  tar ;  it 
burnt  with  amazing  fury,  but  did  no  damage  to 
the  floor  or  ceiling.  Their  majesties  and  chil- 
dren displayed  the  utmost  courage  an^  compo- 
sure on  going  up  stairs,  and  remaining  i^  the 
room  immediately  over  that  whic^  vas  raging 
in  flames  beneath. 

The  king  was  always  partial  to  medbtanical 
exhibitions,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  j8f  ec- 
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taclc  Mechamqtce  of  Mons.  Droz,  which  was 
then  exhibiting  in  King-street,  Covent-garden, 
than  he  visited  it,  accompanied  by  the  queen, 
and  some  of  the  elder  branches  of  the  royal 
family.  His  majesty  amused  himself  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  by  endeavouring  to  discover, 
but  without  effect,  the  principle  on  which  a 
small  figure  was  enabled  to  write  whatever 
was  dictated  to  it.  Another  figure  drew  the 
portraits  of  their  majesties  in  a  most  masterly 
manner,  which  they  did  Mons.  Droz  the  honour 
of  accepting.  His  majesty  remained  in  the 
room  above  two  hours,  and  at  his  departure  he 
was  pleased  to  express  his  particular  approba- 
tion of  the  various  pieces  of  mechanism  in- 
vented by  the  ingenious  artist. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  America  threw  off 
its  allegiance,  having  first  issued  a  declaration, 
in  which  some  plausible  reasons  were  assigned 
for  withdrawing  that  allegiance  from  the  king 
of  Great  Britain.  I'he  manner  in  which  this 
declaration  was  worded  gave  great  offence,  and 
not  without  a  great  degree  of  justice,  for  all 
constitutional  language  was  discarded,  and  the 
most  unqualified  abuse  was  directed  to  the 
throne  itself.  Neither  a  British  jparliament,  nor 
a  British  ministry,  but  a  British  king  was  com- 
plained of ;  it  was  royalty  itself  against  which 
every  attack  was  directed,  and  which  tended 
in  a  great  degree  to  unite  the  people  of  England 
in  the  struggle  with  the  colonies ;  for,  although 
a  system  of  conciliation  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  some  of  the  first  politicians  of  the 
day,  yet  few  or  none  supported  the  Americans 
in  their  attempts  for  independence.  His  ma- 
jesty was  particularly  desirous  to  save  the 
shedding  of  blood,  for  he  said,  he  could  not 
look  upon  the  Americans  but  as  members  of 
his  great  family ;  it  was  not  a  war  of  foreign 
nations,  for  acts  of  violence'  or  aggression 
upon  each  other,  but  it  was  brother  fighting , 


against  brother,  and  therefore  to  be  doubly 
deplored. 

When  Lord  George  Germkine  waited  on  the 
king  with  despatches  from  general  Howe,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  action  on  Long  Island 
in  1776,  his  majesty  when  he  had  read  the  list 
of  the  provincials  who  had  been  killed  and 
wounded,  was  much  affected,  and  said,  '<  Since 
the  future  consequences  of  the  American  rebel- 
lion, if  we  may  judge  from  this  fatal  event,  are 
likely  to  be  still  more  bloody  and  tragical,  may 
my  deluded  subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  behold  their  impending  destruction 
with  half  the  horror  that  I  feel  on  the  occasion, 
then  I  think  I  should  hear  of  their  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  republicanism,  and  like  loyal  sub- 
jects, returning  to  that  duty  they  owe  to  an 
indulgent  sovereign.*' 

At  this  period  a  number  of  foreign  troops 
were  employed  iii  our  service,  and  an  address 
was  presented  to  his  majesty  by  the  house  of 
commons,  relative  to  clothing  all  the  troops  in 
British  pay  with  British  manufactures.  ^To 
this  address  his  majesty  most  graciously  re- 
plied, that  being  always  desirous  to^  give 
every  encouragement  in  his  power  to  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  he'  would  use 
his  endeavours  as  recommended  by  the  ad- 
dress. 

A  question  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  the  loss  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies^  was  naturally  calculated  to  raise 
some  of,  the  factious  spirits  of  the  country,  and 
his  majesty  was  consequently  exposed  to  all 
the  clamour  of  popular  discontent.  Placards 
of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  were  openly 
exposed  in  the  streets,  and,  as  the  members 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  commofns,  they  were 
often  thrown  into  their  carriages,  the  following 
is  one  of  them,  although  of  a  very  moderate 
and  conciliatory  nature : 
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A  ftufifering  and  afflicted  people  most  humUy  and 
solemnly  beseech  aud  implore  every  member  of  parlia- 
ment to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  the  further  effusion  of  the 
blood  of  our  American  brethren ;  that  peace  and  tran- 
quillity may  be  restored  to  the  royal  breast,  and  glory, 
commerce,  and  felicity  to  the  whole  empire. 

On  Thursday,  April  25,  1776,  her  majesty 
wad  safely  delivered  of  a  princess,  his  grace 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  several  lords  of 
Ids  majesty's  most  honourable  privy-council, 
and  the  ladies  of  her  majesty  bed-chamber 
being  present,  the  baptism  of  tiie  princess  by 
the  name  of  Mary,  was  soon  afterwards  per* 
formed  by  the  archbishop  of  Cant^rhury. 

It  is  possible  that  the  late  firm  and  dignified 
conduct  of  his  majesty,  in  his  severe  rebuke 
to  the  city  deputations  in  offering  their  ad- 
dresses, might  have  taught  them  a  little  pro- 
priety in  the  wording  of  their  addresses,  or 
they  might  have  learnt  that  a  monarch  is  not 
to  be  dictated  to^  how,  nor  in  what  manner,  he 
will  receive  the  remonstrances  and  the  peti- 
tions of  his  subjects ;  for,  on  comparing  the 
address  which  was  delivered  to  his  majesty  on 
the  birth  of  the  princess  Mary,  with  those 
which  had  been  presented  but  a  short  time 
before,  the  tone  and  sentiments  carry  with 
them  such  a  marked  difference,  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  emanate  from  the 
same  body  of  men.  In  the  address  above 
alluded  to,  the  city  of  London  begs  leave  to 
assure  his  majesty,  that  there  were  not  in  all 
his  dominions,  any  subjects  more  faithful  or 
more  ready  to  maintain  the  true  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown;  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  rejoice  in  every  event  which  might  add 
to  his  majesty's  domestic  felicity,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  a  hope  that  every  branch  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  would  add  further 
security  to  those  sacred  laws  and  liberties/ 


which  their  ancestors  would  not  suffer  to  be 
violated  with  impunity^  and  which  in  conse- 
quence of  the  glorious  and  necessary  revolution> 
that  house  was  called  upon  to  defend. 

To  this  address  his  majesty  answered,  ihat  he 
thanked  them  for  their  further  expression  of 
duty;  adding,  the  security  of  the  laws  and  liber* 
ties  of  my  people  has  always  been  and  ever  shall 
be  the  chief  object  of  my  care  and  attention. 

His  majesty  had  always  taken  a  great  inte*- 
rest  in  the  adventurous  voyages  of  Captain 
Cook,  and,  it  may  with  justice  be  affirmed, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  high  degree  of  patro- 
nage which  his  majesty  bestowed  upon  Captain 
Cook  and  other  celebrated  circumnavigators, 
that  those  most  interesting  voyages  were  un- 
dertaken, by  which,  a  correct  knowledge  was 
obtained  of  the  hitherto  unexplored  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  which  has  been  so  essen- 
tially useful  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
nation.  It  had  long  been  a  problem  with  geo- 
graphers and  scientific  men,  whether  a  north- 
west passage  existed  from  the  Pacific  into  the 
North  Sea,  and  his  majesty  determined  to  set 
on  foot  'an  expedition  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  This  intention  of  his  majesty  was  no 
sooner  intimated  to  the  Admiralty,  than  their 
choice  of  the  individual  most  proper  for  such 
an  undertaking  fell  upon  Captain  Cook>  but  so 
great  was  the  delicacy  of  his  majesty  towards 
that  celebrated  circunmavigator,  that  he  would 
not  permit  the  Admiralty  to  ask  him  to  under- 
take the  command.  The  intended  expedition 
was,  however,  no  sooner  made  known  to  Cap- 
tain Cook,  than  he  offered  Mdthout  the  slightest 
hesitation  to  comply  with  his  majesty  s  wishes, 
and  his  offer  was  accepted  by  the  king  in  the 
most  gracious  manner.  The  result  of  this  expe- 
dition is  well  known,  as  its  renowned  captain  fell  : 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  Sandwich  islan- 
ders,  and  s^l  that  remained  for  his  majesty  to 
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perform  vfZB,  to  provide  for  his  widow  and 
sons,-  w&ich  was  done  in  the  most  liberal 
manner. 

His  majesty's  birthday  was  this  year  cele- 
brated with  uncommon  splendor.  In  the 
morning  the  following  ode  was  performed 
before  theii;  majesties,  and  in  the  evening  a 
splendid  ball  was  given  at  St.  James's,'  which 
was  attended  by  their  majesties,  and  the  elder 
branches  of  the  family. 

Ye  Western  gales,  whose  genial  breath 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  till  all  beneath 

One  verdant  liverv  wears. 
You  sooth  the  sultry  heats  of  noon, 
'Add  softness  to  the  setting  sun. 

And  dry  the  morning's  tears. 
This  is  your  season,  lovely  gales. 
Thro'  aether  now  your  power  prevails ; 
And  our  dilated  breasts  shall  own 
The  joys  wliich  flow  from  you  alone. 
Why,  therefore,  in  yon  dubious  sky, 
With  outspread  wing,  and  eager  eye 

On  distant  scenes  intent, 
**  Sits  Expectation  in  the  air?'* — 
Why  do  alternate  hope  and  fear 

Suspend  some  great  event  ? 
Can  Britain  fail  ? — ^The  thought  were  vain ! 
The  powerful  empress  of  the  main 
But  strives  to  smooth  the  unruly  flood. 
And  dreads  a  conqu^t  stained  with  blood. 
~  While  yet,  ye  winds,  your  breezy  balm 
Thro'  Nature  spreads  a  general  calm. 
While  yet  a  pause  fell  Discord  knows, 
Catch  the  soft  moment  of  repose, 

Your  genuine  powers,  exert ; 
To  pity  melt  th'  obdurate  mind, 
Teach  evory  bosom  to  be  kind, 

And  humsyoize  the  heart ! 
Propitious  gales,  O  wing  your  way  ! 
And  whilst  toe  hail  that  rightful  sway 

Whence  tempered  Freedom  springs. 
The  1>U88  ic;^  feel  to  future  times 
Extend,  and  from  jour  native  dimes 

Bring  peace  upon  your  wings ! — 

A  complete  change  took  place  this  year  in 


the  household  of  the  prince,  by  the  tetirement 
of  lord  Bruce  from  the  office  of  governor,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Mon- 
tague ;  soon  after  which,  the  preceptorship  was 
resigned  by  Dr.  M arkham,  who  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  York,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Hurd.  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
tutor  of  St.  John's  Cambridge.  The  latter 
was  a  most  amiable  man,  but  his  mind  was  too 
delicate  for  the  close  study  to  which  he  ad- 
dicted himself,  and  he  died  insane  in  1802. 
During  his  malady,  his  'majesty  behaved 
towards  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
attention,  and  although  he  was  unable  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office,  yet  his  majesty 
ordered  that  his  salary  should  be  regularly  paid 
him.  \ 

His  majesty  always  testified  particular  plea- 
sure in  the  advancement  of  clerical  merit,  and 
towards  the  close  of  this  year,  he  exhibited 
a  proof  of  it  in  the  patronage  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  the  venerable  Dr.  Porteus.  In 
the  year  1769,  he  was  appointed  royal  chap- 
lain, which  office  he  continued  to  hold  until 
December  1776,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Chester.  His  biographer  mentions, 
that  this  preferment  was  entirely  unsolicited 
on  his  part,  and  wholly  unexpected. 

The  curiosity  which  always  distinguished  his 
majesty  for  seeing  every  thing  that  was  re- 
markable, and  for  investigating  the  particular 
manner  of  its  construction,  was  almost  pro- 
verbial. It  was  also  a  well-known  trait  in 
his  character,  that  he  loved  to  converse  with 
those  people  who  were  particularly  remarkable 
for  their  peculiarities ;  land  the  extreme  diflSsr- 
ence  between  his  own  rank  and  that  of  those 
whom  he  sometimes  patronized,  exposed  him 
very  often  to  the  most  ill-natured  ridicule. 
This  trait  in  his  majesty's  character  was  ably 
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ridiculed  in  the  following  jcu  d'esprit,  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  dated 
from  the  queen's-palace,  and  which  is  attributed 
to  the  witty  George  Steevens : 

**  Sir — ^Politicians  from  this  place  inform  us 
that  a  new  favourite  has  lately  engrossed  the 
king's  attention,  who  bids  fair  to  supplant  the 
celebrated  Pinchy  and  the  facetious  Grimaldi 
in  the  royal  favours.  It  is  no  less  a  person 
than  the  old  deaf  Moravian,  James  Hutton, 
who  was  formerly  a  bookseller,  and  lived  near 
Temple-bar,  famous  for  his  refusing  to  sell  Tom 
Browne's  Works,  and  Gkrke  on  the  Trinity. 
A  certain  lady  who  called  at  his  shop  for  this 
last  book,  was  induced  by  curiosity  to  know 
the  bookseller's  reasons  for  his  refusal;  but 
whether  he  made  a  convert  of  the  lady,  or  the 
lady  of  him,  history  is  silent.  Since  that  time 
he  has  travelled  all  over  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land,  to  spread  the  Moravian  doctrine,  and 
make  proselytes  to  count  Zinzendorfs  creed. 
Whether  his  majesty  intends  to  raise  Moravian 
regiments  by  Huttbn's  means  among  the  faithful, 
to  propagate  the.  ministerial  doctrine  of  uncon- 
ditional submission  in  America,  I  know  not ; 
but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  a  conversation 
between  the  king  and  Hutton  must  be  exceed- 
ingly entertaining:  Hutton  is  so  deafth^t  a 
speaking-trumpet  will  scarce  make  him  hear ; 
and  the  king  talks  so  fast  that  an  ordinary  con- 
▼erser  cannot  possibly  keep  pace  with  him. 
Button's  asthma  makes  him  subject  to  frequent 
pauses  and  interruptions ;  so  that  two  inter- 
preters will  be  necessary  to  explain  matters 
between  the  king  and  his  new  favourite.  I 
hope'  Hutton  and  the  Scotch  junto  are  upon 
good  terms,  else  he  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  visits  at .  Buckingham-House. 
After  all,  Hutton  is  an  honest,  humane,  and 
sensible  man,  and  worthy  a  king^s  regard ; 
and  however  bigotted  he  was  formerly,^  and 


averse  to  selling  the  works  of  Samuel  Clarke,  I 

« 

am  told  one  of  his  favourite  authors  at  present 
is  honest  Laurence  Sterne,  author  of  Tristram 
Shandy.  .  . . .    j 

An  installation  of  the  Kjiights  of  the  (Matter 
took  place  about  this  period,  and'  during  thc^ 
time  that  the  preparations  were  making  for  it, 
an  instance  of  the  pious  integrity  of  his  ma^ 
jesty  occurred,  which  forms  another  beautiful 
trait  in  his  character.  He  was  one  day  con- 
versing on  the  subject  of  the  approaching '  in- 
stallation with  some  persons  of  high'  rank'  at 
Windsor,  when  one  of  them,  the  late  earl  of  Ches* 
terfield,  said,  ''  Sir,  are  not  the  new  knights 
now  meant  to  be  installed  obliged  to  take  the 
sacrament  before  the  ceremony  V'  Upon  this,  his 
majesty  changed  countenance,  and  assuming  a 
very  grave  look,  after  a  moment  or  two  of 
pause,  "  No,"  replied  he,  "  that  religious  in- 
stitution is  not  to  be  mixed  with  our  proftine 
ceremonies.  Even  at  the  time  of  my^  coronation 
I  was  very  unwilling  to  take  the  sacrament; 
but  when  they  told  me  that  it  was  indispensable, 
and  that  I  must  receive  it,  I  took  the  bauble 
from  my  head  before  I  approached  the  com- 
munion table.  The  sacrament,  my  lord,  is  not 
to  be  profaned  by  our  gothic  institiitioiiB/''  The 
seriousness  of  the  king>  manner  Sehile  he  pro- 
nounced these  words,  impressed  all  predent^  and 
suspended  for  a  short  time  the  conversation. 
How  deep  a  sense  of  rehgionrmuft^  have  ani- 
mated such  a  prince !  ;^  ^  ' »  « 

The  parliament  met  in  1777  at  an  early  period, 
and  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  ^  of  this 
session  was  the  increase  of  the  cildliisi  estab- 
lishment, which  was  considered^s  a  :most^ex^ 
traordinary  measure  at  a  'time  fwhen^  the  nation 
was  burthened  with  an  enormous  public  'debt, 
and  involved  in  an  expensive  IWr^hich' must 
ccMisiderably  enlarge  that  debt  ^   ' 
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"  .1!)ii0  ttitt  wfis  attended  with  a  very  singular 
-cinmmstance,  which  gave  rise  to  much  observa- 
ligil ;  WhQn  the  Speaker,  sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
presented  it,  he  addressed  his  majesty  in  the 
folio  Wing  bold  and  energetic  language 

^^  In  a  time,  sir,  bf  public  distress,  full  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  their  constituents  labouring 
under  burthens  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
your  faithful  commons,  postponing  all  other 
businesd,  have  not  only  granted  to  your  majesty, 
a  large  present  supply,  but  also  a  very  great 
additional  revenue,  great  beyond  example,  great 
beyond  your  majesty's  highest  expense ;  but 
all  this,  $ir,  they  have  done  in  the  uodUgrmnded 
(Confidence  that  you  will  apply  wisely  what 
tliey  have  granted  liberally. " 

1^  mi^esty  did  not  feel  offended  at  the  bold 
truths  and  strong  language  in  which  he  was 
addressed.  A  gentleman  theb  present  said, 
'*  I  narrowly  watched  the  royal  eye,  when 
this  speech  was  delivered,  and  dediare,  with 
pleasure,  I  did  notiperceive  one  symptom  of 
displeasure  deranging  the  mild  serenity  and 
digtatified  softness  of  the  Brunswick  counte- 
nabce:" 

An  address  of  this  kind  was  very  unusual, 
and  th^r^fOre  was  ootiikely  to  pass  unheeded 
by  the  mimstesri^  party  in  the  house  .of  com* 
mons.  Mf  •  Bigby  made  a  Tery  severe  animad* 
vereion  upionit,  and.  charged  the  Speaker  with 
iitfM.hinf  lew:>thab  inauiting  tlie  king  and  mis- 
J'epreMQtiag  ^e,  sense  of  paidkment.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Speaker  was  aWy  vindicated  by  Mr; 
Foic,  wito  9^ved,  '^  That  the  Speaker  of  fliis 
house,  ip  Iw  ipiseoii  t^  ^  mf^esty  at  the  bar 
of  the  hougeof  pcietti^  did  compress,  with  just 
and  proper-  eftecgy*  the  mntiments  of  this 
house/'  Tbls  .4Qotian  after «  hmg  debate  was 
earned; '  , 

a 

This  ad4itwii  to4^e  dvil  list,  formed  however, 
a  strong  ground.ff  ^i^mplaiati  Ibr  it  wHt  asserted 


that  the  revenues  of  it  were  employed  in  cre- 
ating an  undue  influence  m  parliament;  for  the 
economy  and  abstemious  mode  of  life  which 
the  king  pursued  were  too  well  known  to  ailovf 
the  supposition  to  exist  for  a  moment,  that  the 
defalcation  was  to  be  attributed  to  extrava- 
gance. It  was  therefor^  roundly  asserted,  and 
never  contradicted,  that  the  overgrown  influence 
of  the  crown  had  been  increased  by  it,  and  that 
it  only  enabled  ministers  to  carry  on  those 
measures  which  would  ultimately  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  the  empire. 

His  majesty  was  twice  attadced  this  year : 
once,  as  he  was  taking  an  airing  on  horseback  in 
Hyde-Park,  attended  only  by  two  grooms,  he 
was  stopped  by  a  man  on  foot,  who  seized  the 
reins  of  his  horse's  bridle.  The  grooms  se* 
cured  the  man,  and  be  was  carried  before  sir 
John  Fielding.  On  his  examination  it  appeared 
that  he  was  insane. 

The  second  time,  when  his  majesty  was  going 
to  the  Haymarket  theatre,  an  alarm  was  ex- 
cited by  a-mad  woman,  who  broke  the  glass  of 
his  chair,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  othei^ 
acts  of  violence,  when  she  was  seized  by  the 
attendants,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
peace  offiqers. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  firmness  of  his 
majesty's  character  was  strongly  exempli^ed  in 
his  refusal  to  mitigate  the  sentence  of  Dr*  Dodd, 
although  there  never  was  an  instance  in  which 
such  uncommon  interest  was  used  to  save  the 
life  of  a  criminal  The  city  of  London  peti*- 
tioned  his  majesty  on  the  subject;  praying  him 
to  spare  the  life  of  th^  culprit ;  and  this  petition 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  others^  to  one  of 
which  was  attached  11,000  signatures>  but  the 
justice  of  his  majesty  was  inflexible^  he  coai- 
sidered  that  his  pardon  for  the  crime  of  forgery 
niigfat  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  although 
his  feelinga  were  evid^tly  agitated  ndien  the 
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deadly-warrant  was  4aid  before  him,  he  sacri- 
ficed his  own  personal  consideratioBS  to  what 
he  considered  to  be '  the  welfare  oft  the  nation, 
and  the  execution  was  accordingly  oonsum- 
mated. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year>  the  princess 
Sophia  was  bom,  and  at  this  period  their  ma- 
jesties could  boast  of  one  of  the  finest  finmilies 
in  the  kingdom.     It  consisted, 

1 .  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  born  August  1 2, 
1762,  K.G. ;  appointed  Regent,  February  6, 
1814 ;  married  April  8,  1795,  to  the  Prificess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  bom  May  17,  1768,  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  Charlotte  Augusta,  bom 
January  7,  1796;  married  May  2,  1816,  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg ;  died  No- 
vember 5,  1817. 

2.  Frederick,  Duke  of  Yoik,  bom  August  16, 
1763 ;  elected  Bishop  of  Osnaburg^,  Febraary 
27,  1764;  K.G. ;  married  September  29,  1791; 
to  the  Princess  Frederica  Charlotte  Ulrica, 
Prinoess  Royal  of  Pmssia,  bom  May  7, 1767. 

3.  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence,  bom 
August  21,  1765,  KG.  and  K.T.;  married  to 
llie  Princess  of  Meiningen. 

•  4.  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  Princess 
Royal,  bora  September  29,  1766,  married  to 
the  late  King  of  Wirtemberg. 

5.  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  K.G.,  bom  No- 
vember 2,  1767  ;  on  the  29th  of  May,  1818, 
4narried  the  Princesss  of  Leiningen,  sister  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg;  died  January 
%S,  1820. 

6.  Princess  Augusta  Sophia,  bom  November 
8,  1768. 

7.  I^cess  Elizabeth,  bora  May  20,  1770 ; 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1818,  married  to  the  Prince 
i>f  Hesse  fiombourg. 

8.  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  K.6.,  bom 
June  6,  1771 ;  married,  1815,  to  Frederica  of 
MeeklCTbu^  Strelitz,  bom  March  S,  1768. 


9.  Augustus  Frederick,  Didie  of  Sussex,  K.G. 
bom  January  2f ,  1773, 

'  10.  A.dolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge,^ 
K.G.,  bom  February  24,  1774 ;  married  to  the 
Princess  of  Hesse,  1818. 

11.  Princess  Mary,  bom  April  2$,  1776; 
married  to  her  cousin,  his  Royal  'Highness  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester^  22d  July,  1816. 

12.  Princess  Sophia,  bom  November  3, 1777- 
And  two  Princes  died  in  infancy. 

The  degree  of  importance  which  his  knajesty 
attached  to  public  opinion  .may,  in  some  degree, 
be  gathered  from  the  following  anecdote : 

Previous  to  Greneral  Clinton's  return  to 
America  in  April,  1777,  he  demanded  a  formal 
audience  of  the  king,  and  particularly  requested 
that  his  letter  on  the  affair  at  Charles  Town 
should  be  published  in  the  Gazette,  unmutilated. 
His  majesty  answered,  ***Clinton,  you  would 
injure  yoyrself  in  appealing  from  the  orown  to 
the  people.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  your 
conduct.  Why  are  you  so  solicitous  what  the 
multitude  think  of  you?  If  you  are  right, 
twenty  to  one  bi](t  they  condemn  you." 

Oen,  CUnto?i. "  But  my  honour,  sire,  appears — '' 

King.  ^*  Leave  your  honour  to  me ;  it  will  be 
in  as  good  htods  as  if  with  the  people.'' 

Qen.  ClhUan.  ''Your  majesty  shall  be  obeyed. 
If  you,  sire,  are  satisfied,  I  shall  always  be 
happy." 

The  year  1778l  was  ushered  in  by  the  ens* 
tomary  amnsexnents  at  court ;  in  which  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  fiemiily  pa;rtici» 
pated  with  all  die  enthusiasm  of  youth*  The 
new-year's  ode  was  performed  before  their  ma^ 
jesties,  the  poetical  merit  of  which  is  so  far 
below  mediocrity,  that  it  wrould  not  have  been 
worthy  of  msertion,  had  it  not  furnished  UB 
with  another  and  very  striking  example  of  the 
strength  of  his  majesty's  religious  pirineiples. 
The  following  was  the  ode  : 
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When  riral  nations,  great  in  arms, 

Great  m  power,  in  glory  great, 
Fill  the  world  with  war's  alarms, 

And  breathe  a  temporary  hate, 
The  hostile  storms  but  rage  awhile, 

And  the  tir'd  contest  ends : 
But  ah  I  how  hard  to  reconcile 

'The  foes  wha  once  were  friends ! 

E^ch  hasty  word,  each  look  unkind, 
Each  distant  hint,  that  seems  to  mean 

A  something  lurking  in  the  mind 
Which  almost  longs  to  lurk  unseen ; 

Each  shadow  of  a  shade  offends 

Th*  embittered  foes  who  once  were  friends. 

That  power  alone  who  framed  the  soul. 
And  bade  the  springs  of  passion  play, 

Can  all  the  jaixing  strings  controul. 
And  form  on  discord  concord's  sway. 

Tis  he  alone,  whose  breath  of  love 
Did  o'er  the  world  of  waters  more. 

Whose  touch  the  mountains  bends  ; 
Whose  word  from  darkness  call'd  forth  liffht, 
'Tis  he  alone  can  re-unite 

Tlie  foes  who  once  were  friends. 

To  him,  O  Britain !  bow  the  knee  ; 
His  awful,  his  august  decree, 

Ye  rebel  tribes  adore ! 
Forgive  at  once,  and  be  forgiven. 
Ope  in  each  breast  a  little  heaven. 

And  discord  is  no  more. 

•    *  -  I 

It  was  during  the  performance  of  the  ode, 
that  some  very  strong  signs  of  displeasure 
manifested  themselves  *  in  the  countenance  of 
his  majesty,  and  the  ceremony  was  no  sooner 
over,  than  he  desited  one  of  the  lords  in  wait- 
ing,  to  convey  to  the  Poet  Laureat  the  strong 
expressions  of  his  displeasure,  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Almighty  had  been  alluded  to  in 
the  ode.  ''  It  is  in  his  sacred  temples,''  said 
his  majesty  *'  I  delight  to  hear  his  praise,  and 
I  consider  it  impious  to  convert  a  joyous  ode 
into  an  Anthem  or  a  Psalm :  let  nie  not  know  it 
repeated/' 


'  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  roving  lunatics 
generally  selected  his  majesty  as  the  object  of 
their  attack,  and  his  life  was  often  in  the  most 
imminent  danger.  One  of  these  instances  oc- 
curred on  the  2d  January,  1778. 

As  his  majesty  was  getting  out  of  his  qhait 
in  the  passage,  near  the  Friary,  leading  to  the 
back  stairs  at  St.  James's,  a  woman  suddenly 
rushed  before  the  chair,  and  was  going  to  lay 
hold  on  him,  but  he  with  difficulty  avoided  her. 
The  king  asked  her  "  What  she  wanted  ?"  To 
which  she  gave  an  impudent  answer,  and  said 
her  nanie  was  queen  Beck.  She  afterwards 
said  that  her  name  was  Rebecca  O'Hara,  that 
she  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  in  Ea* 
gland  five  years,  and  that  she  lodged  at. a 
public*house  near  Red  Lion-square.  On  in* 
quiry  this  was  found  to  be  false*  and  in  order 
to  determine  whether  she  was  really  out  of  her 
senses,  Sir  John  Fielding  committed  her  to 
Tothill-fields  bridewelLfor  further  examination. 
She  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  lunatic^  and 
proper  care  was  taken  of  her. 

His  majesty  this  year  was  occupied  in  makings 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  future  set* 
tlement  of  his  family,  and  on  the  8th  of  April, 
he  sent  a^messjage  to  parliament,  calling  on  the 
two  houses  to  enable  him  to  make  suitable 
provisions  for  his  younger  children  out  of  the 
hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  could 
not  be  effected  without  an  act  of  parliameat 
made  and  provided  for  that  purpose.  , 

His  majesty  proposed  to  settle  an  annuity  of 
60,000/.  on  the  six  younger  princes ;  50,000/.  on 
the  five  princesses,  and  12,000/.  on  the  present 
duke  and  princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester ;.  but 
these  annuities  were  only  to ,  take  effect,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  the  demise  of  his  majesty,  and 
secondly,  on  the  demise  of  the  then  duke  of 
Gloucester. 

A  bill  to  the  above  effect  was  passed^  and  it 
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was  received  by  parliament  *  with  a  better 
temper  than  it  had  of  late  testified  on  the 
reception  of  money-bills.  It  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  16th  of  April. 

His  majesty  made  several  excursions  this 

year  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  liis 

first  naval  excursion  was  to  Chatham,  to  which 

place  he  set  oflf  on  the  24th  of  April,  attended 

by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  ^c,  embarked  on 

board  the  Augusta  yacht  at  Greenwich,  and 

arrived  at  Chatham  on  the  25th,  amidst  a  full 

chorus  of  shipwrights,  who  welcomed  his  ma- 

jesty  with  the  song  of  **  God  save  the  King," 

After  taking  a  survey  of  the  works  as  far  as 

time  would  permit,  he  returned  to  his  yacht  to 

dimier ;  he  afterwards  proceeded  on  his  survey 

till  near  dark.     Next  day  he  reviewed  the  first 

regiment  of  royals  ;  held  a  public  levee  at  the 

commissioner's  house,  where  he  received  the 

officers  and  neighbouring  gentry ;  and  where 

the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Rochester  in 

their  forn^alitics,  made  their  compliments  in  a 

short  speech. 

His  majesty  the  same  evening  went  in  his 
barge  on  board  the  Victory ;  upon  his  entering 
the  ship,  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted,  and 
his  majesty,  after  having  spent  upwards  of  two 
hours  in  examining  the  same,  returned  to  the 
yacht  about  seven  o'clock,  being  saluted  upon 
his  leaving  the  ship,  with  a  royal  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns. 

Monday y  AprU  27.  At  nine  o'clock^  his  ma- 
jesty went  again  on  board  the  Victory,  where 
he  had  a  levee,  when  the  captains  and  officers 
of  his  ships  at  Sheerness  and  the  Nore  were 
presented  to  him.  His  majesty,  after  conti- 
nuing on  board  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
went  into  his  barge,  preceded  by  rear-admiral 
Campbell,  as  before,  rowed  down  to  Sheerness, 
and  landed  in  the  dock-yard  at  ten  o'clock, 
where  he  was  received  by  lord  AnJierst,  the 
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commissioners  of  the  navy,  and  officers  of  the 
yard, 

His  majesty  afterwards  examined  the  ships 
fitting  in  the  docks,  the  batteries,  and  the  naval 
and  ordnance  store:houses.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
his  mfyesty  left  the  yard,  and  rowed  to  the 
yacht  at  Blackstakes ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tide 
was  made,  at  half  past  one  o'clock,  weighed 
and  sailed,  being  saluted  by  the  Victory,  the 
garrison  of  Sheerness,  the  ships  at  the  Nore, 
and  the  forts,  as  he  passed.  The  wind  being 
fair  from  the  Nore,  his  majesty  landed  sit  Green- 
wich at  twelve  at  night,  where  his  carriages 
and  escort  were  rpady  to  receive  him ;  and 
arrived  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at 
St.  James's. 

His  second  excursion  was  on  the  2d  of  May 
to  Portsmouth,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  her  majesty.  They  set  off  at  six  in  the 
morning  from  the  Queen's-house,  and  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  about  three  quarters  past  twelve, 
when  they  were  saluted  by  all  the  guns  round 
the  works  and  the  garrison. 

Their  majesties  arrived  at  the  commissioner's ' 
house  about  one  o'clock,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
the  Third  or  Queen's  Regiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards.  His  majesty  was  attended  by  the 
marquis  of  Lothian,  gold  stick  in  waiting;  the 
honourable  colonels  St.  John  and  Harcourt,  two 
of  his  aid-de-canips ;  and  lieutenant-general 
Carpenter,  his  equerry  in  waiting;  and  her 
majesty  by  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  lord 
chamberlain  of  her  majesty's  household ;  and 
the  countess  of  Egremont,  one  of  the  ladies  of 
her  bed-chamber.  The  standard  was  imme- 
diately hoisted  in  the  dock-yard,  and  the  work- 
men assembled,  and  gave  their  majesties  several 
cheers  as  they  passed.  Their  majesties  were 
received  at  the  door  of  the  commissioner's 
house  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  lord  Amherpt, 
lieutenant-general  Monckton,  the  commissioners 
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<rf  the  nayy,  laid  the  commiMioners  aad  officers 
of  the  yard.  His  majesty  left  the  house  at  half 
past  five  o'dock  in  the  afternoon^  to  visit  the 
yard ;  and,  after  viewing  the  ships  in  docks> 
the  smith's-shop,  and  boat-house,  returned  to 
the  commissioner's  house  about  seven  o'clock. 

Sunday,  May  3.  At  ten  o  clock,  their  majes- 
ties went  to  the  garrison  chapel,  where  they 
heard  divine  service.  After  which  their  ma- 
jesties had  a  public  levee  at  the  governor's 
house,  and  were  waited  on  by  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  corporation  of  Portsmouth,  with  tKeir 
addresses. 

Monday,  May  4.  The  king  left  the  yard  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  the 
gun-wharf,  viewed  the  ordnance-stores  and 
store-houses,  and  returned  to  the  yard  about 
eight  o'clock.  At  a  quarter  past  nine,  the 
queen  went  in  the  barge  to  the  yacht,  which 
lay  half  way  to  Spithead.  The  barge  was  pre- 
ceded by  admiral  Pye  with  his  flag  flying,  and 
followed  by  the  other  admirals  and  captains  in 
their  boats,  drawn  up  in  four  regular  lines,  and 
amounting  to  fifty  boats.  The  ships  in  the 
harbour  were  manned,  and  on  getting  out  of 
the  harbour,  the  guns  of  the  platform,  the 
Blockhouse- Fort,  and  South-isea  Castle,  saluted 
her  majesty  as  she  passed.  Her  majesty  got 
on  board  the  yacht  at  half  past  nine.  All  the 
ships  at  Spithead  were  manned,  and  the  fleet 
saluted  her  majesty  with  twenty-one  guns  each. 
At  a  quarter  past  ten,  the  barge  returned  to  the 
dock-yard,  and  his  majesty  embarked  on 
board  her,  attended  by  the  admirals  and  cap- 
tains in  their  boats,  in  the  same  manner  as  her 
majesty. 

On  the  king's  arrival  at  Spitheud,  all  the 
ships  were  manned,  and  saluted  his  n^ajesty. 
His  majesty  was  rowed^through  the  fleet,  and 
received  three  cheers  as  he  passed  each  ship. 
At  half  past  eleven,  the  king  went  on  board  the 


Prince  George  of  90  gims,  (admiral  Keppel), 
where  the  standard  was  immediately  hoisted, 
the  fleet  saluting  with  twenty<one-guns  each. 

The  yacht  vnth  her  majesty  on  board,  sailed 
round  the  fleet ;  the  ships  were  all  manned 
and  gave  three  cheers  as  the  yacht  passed. 

At  half  past  twelve,  the  fleet  saluted  the 
queen,  with  twenty-«one  guns  each  ship,  as  her 
majesty  passed  by  the  prince  George.  .  His 
majesty,  during  his  stay  on  board,  saw  the  men 
at  their  quarters,  when  they  performed  their 
several  exercises  of  th^  great  guns  and  small 
arms ;  after  which,  his  majesty  received  all  the 
captains  of  the  fleet  upon  the  quarter  deck. 
At  one  o'clock,  the  king  left  the  prince  George, 
and  went  into  the  barge,  the   crew    giving 
three  cheers.     The  barge  was  preceded  by 
admiral  Pye  in  his  barge,  and  followed  by  the 
admirals   and  captains  of  the  fleet  in   their 
barges,  and  went  on  board  the  yacht,  which 
lay  at  anchor  to  windward  of  the  fleet,  at  half 
past  one,  where  their  majesties  dined,  the  king 
under  an  awning  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  flag- 
officers,  generals,  and  those  of  his  majesty  s 
suite,  having  the  honour  to  dine  at  his  table. 

At  half  past  four,  the  queen's  health  was 
drank,  followed  by  a'  general  salute  firom  the 
fleet  of  twenty-one  guns  each.  The  same 
salute  was  repeated  a  few  minutes  after,  when 
his  majesty  drank  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
navy,  and  to  all  his  good  subjects  by  sea  and 
land.  The  king  went  into  his  barge  at  six 
o'clock,  and  rowed  round  the  fleet ;  and  after- 
wards returned  in  his  yacht  into  the  harbour, 
being  saluted  .by  the  whole  fleet,  and  the 
several  forts  as  before,  and  by  a  number  of 
cannon  from  the  shores  of  Portsmouth,  and 
Gosport  Their  majesties  left  the  yacht  at  half 
past  eight,  landed  at  the  dock-yard,  and  went 
to  the  commissioner's  house. 

The    day   being   very    fine,  an  incredible 
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uumber  of  vessels/  pleasure  yachts  and  boats, 
attended  their  majesties ;  and,  on  their  return 
in  the  evening;,  all  the  houses  of  Portsmouth 
and  Gosport  were  illuminated^  as  they  had 
been  the  preceding  evening. 

Tuesday,  May  5.    At  nine  o'clock  their  ma- 
jesties left  the  yard,  and  went  to  the  glacis 
near  South*Bea  Common,  where  his  majesty  re- 
viewed the  2Ath  regiment  of  foot,  commanded , 
by  lieutenant-general  lord  George  Lenox. 

His  majesty  went  from  the  review  to  see  t];ie 
new  fc^tifications  erected  round  the  common, 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  dock^yard»  and 
returned  about  half-past  one. 

At  six  o'clock,  his  majesty  saw  the  rope- 
houses,  and  several  other  store-houses,  and  tt^ 
academy.  He  afterwards  walked  through  the 
yard  to  the  new  ground,  went  into  the  St. 
George  ofninety  guns,  whose  frame  was  nearly 
completed,  and  returned  to  the  commissioner's 
bouse  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  May  6.  Their  niajesties,  at  half 
past  nine,  went  into  the  rope-house,  and  saw 
every  branch  of  that  manufacture.  Her 
majesty  returned  immediately,  and  the  king 
went  in  the  barge  to  the  victualling  brew-house 
at  Weevill,  viewed  the  whole  carrying  on  there, 
and  returned  to  the  yard  at  half  past  twelve. 

His  majesty  then  walked  into  the  town  of 
Portsmouth  to  inspect  the  victualling-offioe 
and  store-houses;  which  having  been  tho- 
roughly examined,  he  jHroceeded  to  the  marine 
barracks,  and  then  came  back  to  the  yard; 
went  into  the  rigging  house,  and  returned  to 
the  commissioner's  house  at  .half  past  on^ 
o'clock.  I 

Thursday,  May  7.  Their  majesties  set  out  at 
half  past  eleven  in  the  morning  for  the  seat  of 
the  late  earl  pf  Hallifax,  at  Stanstead,  in  Sussex, 
about  twelve  miles,  off,  and  returned  at  a  quarter 
past  three  to  dinner. 


His  majesty  went»  about  six  in  the  evening, 
in  his  barge  up  the  harbour,  on*  board  the  Bri- 
tannia, of  one  hundred  guns,  and  the  Royal 
William  of  eighty  four ;  looked  intx)  every  part 
of  these  ships,  and  returned  to  the  yard  about 
eight  o'clock. 

Friday,  May  8.  His  majesty  went,  about  half 
past  six  in  the  morning,  under  the  bottom  of  9, 
frigate  of  twenty-eight  guns,  to  see  the  work- 
men sheathe  her  with  copper,  where  bis  majesty 
staid  near  half  an  hour. 

At  ten  o'clock,  their  majesties  wei^t  in  the 
barge  on  board  the  Princess  Augusta  yacht* 
and  sailed  in  h^r  through  the  fleet  at  ^pithead 
to  St.  Helen's ;  and  returned  to  the  Mother-bank, 
where  she  came  to  an  anchor. 

About  six  in  the  evening,  thp  yacht,  with  their 
majesties  on  board,  sailed  througb  the  mer- 
chant-ships ii;!  Stokes  3ay,  and  left  Spithead 
about  half  past  seven  to  go  ixita  the  harbour; 
then  partmg  with  the  fleet,  they  received  a 
royal  salute  from  every  ship,  of  twenty-one 
gums,  and  the  same  jron^  South-sea  Castle, 
Blockhouse- ^ort,  and  the  saluting  battery  of 
the  towp,  as  they  p9,ssed  them  in  their  way  into 
the  harbour.  Th?ir  majesties  landed  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  went  to  the  comn)issioner*s  house, 
before  which,  die  workmen  were  assembled, 
who  gave  three  qheers,  and  thep  dispersed. 

St.  James's,  May  9.  T\w  mpmiog^  about  half 
past  eight  o'clock,  their  piajesties  got  into  their 
post-chaise  at  Pqrt^mouth^  4ud  arrived  at  the 
queen's  house  at  half  an  hour  past  four  o'clock. 

His  majesty  created  the  commissioner  and 
m  Richard  Bickerton,  who  steered  their  majes- 
ties the  last  and  the  present  time,  baronets ; 
and  Digby  Dept,  captaip  to  the  senior  flag, 
knight;  Edward  ]Linzee,  esq.,  the  mayor,  de- 
sired to  be  excused  the  honour. 

During  his  majesty's  residence  at  Windsor, 
it  was  his  general  custom  to  rise  early,  and 
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walk  about* his  farms;  and  on  these  occasions 
many  pleasant  little  incidents  occurred  on  meet- 
ing'with  rustics,  to  whom  he  was  sometimes 
unknown.  One  day,  he  had  to  pass  through  a 
narrow  hedge-gate,  on  which  sat  a  young  clown, 
who  showed  no  readiness  in  moving.  "  Who 
are  you,  boy  ?"  said  the  king.  "  I  be  a  pig-boy," 
answered  he.  "  Where  do  you  come  from? 
Who  do  you  work  for  here  ?"  *'  I  be  from  the 
low  country ;  out  of  work  at  present."  "  Don't 
they  want  lads  here,?"  said  the  king.  "  I  doan't 
know,^*  rejoined  the  boy,  "  all  belongs  here- 
abouts to  Ocorgy.**  *'  Pray,"  said  his  majesty, 
"  who  is  Georgy  ?"  "  He  be  the  king,  and  live 
at  thje  castle,  but  he  does  no  good  for  me.^'  His 
majesty  immediately  gave  orders  at  his  farm 
hard  by  to  have  the  boy  employed ;  and  when 
he  saw  him,  told  him  to  be  a  steady  lad,  and 
"  Georgy''  might  do  some  good  for  him. 

On  another  occasion,  his  majesty,  in  one  of 
his  morning  walks,  accompanied  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  met  a  farmer's  servant  travelling  to 
Windsor  with  a  load  of  commodities  for  market. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  cart  was  stuck  fast  in 
the  mud,  nor  could  the  poor  fellow  extricate  it, 
though  labouring  with  all  his  might. ,  Both  the 
king  and  the  prince  were  dressed  in  a  style  of 
great  simplicity ;  and  as  if  with  one  impulse  of 
humanity,  they  immediately  rushed  forward  to 
the  assistance  of  the  embarrassed  rustic.  Hav- 
ing  through  the  dint  of  main  strength  enabled 
him  to  set  his  cart  fairly  on  the  road,  the  poor 
fellow,  glowing  with  gratitude,  asked  them  very 
cordially  if  they  would  accept  of  a  cup  of  ale 
from  him  at  the  next  house;  adding,  that  as 
the  road  was  dirty,  they  were  heartily  wel- 
come to  take  a  seat  on  the  cart.  Both  these  of- 
fers  were  of  course  declined,  and  they  parted ; 
the  king  having  previously  slipped  a  guinea, 
and  the  prince  two  guineas,  into  the  Hands  of 
.  the  rustic. 


The  man  was  thunderstruck;  nor  could  he 
help  relating  the  particulars  of  his  s^dventure 
the  moment  he  reached  Windsor.  He  was  as- 
sured that  it  must  have  been  to  the  king  and  the 
prince  that  he  had  been  so  highly  indebted; 
and  the  only  circumstance  that  seemed  to  puzzle 
th€  man  himself,  and  make  him  doubt  the  fact, 
was,  that  the  prince  should  have  given  him  two 
guineas,  while  the  king  gave  him  but  one. 

Every  thing,  as  here  related,  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  monarch,  and  happening  the 
week  following  to  meet  the  same  man  again  on 
his  way  to  market,  he  stopped  him,  and  smiling, 
said,  "  Well,  my  friend,  I  find  you  were  rather 
dissatisfied  with  the  little  present  I  made  you 
when  we  last  met ;  the  son  you  thought  more 
munificent  than  the  father.  He  was  so,  I  con- 
fess ;  but  remember,  my  good  fellow,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  be  just  before  I  can  be  generous ;  my 
son  has,  at  present,  nobody  to  care  for  but 
himself;  and  I  (with  an  infinite  deal  of  more 
anxiety  in  my  mind  than  you  can  possibly  expe- 
rience) am  bound  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
millions,  who  look  to  me  for  that  protection, 
which  your  children  at  home  expect,  and  have 
a  right  to  demand  from  you." 

One  morning  as  he  was  walking  out  early,  at 
Windsor,  the  king  thus  addressed  a  boy  at  the 
stable  door : — "  Well,  boy,  what  do  you  do  ? 
what  do  they  pay  you  ?"  "  [  help  in  the  stable, 
but  I  have  nothing  but  victuals  and  clothes." 
"  Be  content,"  said  the  patriot  monarch ;  I 
have  no  more/'  The  acute  and  philosophical 
good  sense  of  this  answer  will  remind  our 
readers  of  two  welUknown  lines  of  Pope  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Use  of  Riches : — 

"  What  riches  give  us,  let  us  then  inquire : 
Fire,  clothes,  and  meat.    Q.  What  more?    A.  Meat, 
clothes,  and  fire.*' 

To  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  of 
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the  praise  \i4iuih  followed,  with;  a  vtify  joMdeet 
air.  I  was '  pleased  with  all  Hie .  prhiG^,  but 
particularly  with  prince  William,  who  is  Utde 
of  his  age,  but  so  sensible  and  engaging,  that 
he  won  the  bishop's  heart ;  to  whom  he  particu- 
larly attached  himself,  and  would  slay  with 
him  while  all  the  rest  ran  about  the  hou^. 
His  conversation  was  surprisingly  rn&nl-y  and 
clever  for  his  age ;  yet  with  the  young  BuUers 
he  was  quite  the  boy,  [and  said  to  John  BuUer, 
by  way  of  encouraging  him  to  talk, '  Come,  we 
are  both  boys  you  know/  AH  of  them  shewed 
affectionate  respect  to  the  bishop ;  t^  prince 
of  Wales  pressed  his  hand  so  hard,  that  he 
hurt  it." 

But  the  most  interesting  account  is  contained 
in  a  letter  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Delany  to 
the  honourable  Mrs.  Hamilton,  dated  June  28, 
1770  * : 

**  What  a  task  you  have  set  me,  my  dear 
firiend ;  I  can  no  more  tell  the  particulars  of  all 
the  honours  I  received  last  autumn  from  the 
king  and  queen,  and  eight  of  their  royal  pro- 


dofn^ti%  Bf(S,  ^§  idXie^ng  acoount  of  the  ease 
^ndr  ^msbilfty  S;i^hi!3tf'dtetbgui8hed  the  royail  fk- 
mily  in  thfeit  private  life,  will  b^  read  with  pe- 
culiar interest. 

Mrs.  Chaponfe,  who  was  niece  of  Dr.  Thomas, 
bishop  of  Winchester  (formerly  preceptor  to  the 
kitig,)  and  used  to  spend  much  of  her  time  at 
her  uncle's  residence  at  Famhdm  Castle,  re- 
lates the  following  anecdotes  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burrows,  dated  August 
20th,  1778.  "^  Mr.  Bulfer  went  to  Windsoif  on 
Saturday;  saw  the  Mng,  who  inquired  much 
about  the  bishop ;  and  hearing  that  he  would  be 
eighty-two  next  Monday,  *  then,'  said  the  king, 
'  I  will  go  and  wish  Wm  joy.'  *  And  I,*  said  the 
queen,  *  will  go  too.'  Mr.  B.  then  dropt  a  hint 
of  the  additional  pleasure  it  would  give  the 
bishop,  if  he  could  see  the  princes.  *  That,' 
said  the  king,  '  requires  contrivance ;  but  if  I 
can  manage  it,  we  will  all  go.'  On  the  Monday 
following,  the  royal  party,  consisting  of  their 
majesties,  the  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  York, 
duke  of  Clarence,  the  princess  Royal,  and  prin- 
cess Augusta,  visited  the  bishop.    **  The  king,"    geny,  than  I  can  remember  last  year's  clouds. 


continues  Mrs.  Chapone,  ''  sent  the  princes 
to  pay  their  compliments  to  Mrs.  Chapone,^' 
himself  he  said  was  an  old  acquaintance." 
Whilst  the  princes  were  speaking  to  me,  Mr. 
Arnold,  sub-preceptor,-  said,  *  These  gentlemen 
are  well  acquainted  with  a  certain  ode  prefixed 
to  Mrs.  Carter's  Epictetus,  if  yotr  know  any 
thing  of  it.'  Afterwards  the  king  caitfe,  and 
spoke  to  us,  and  the  queen  led  the  princess 
royal  to  m:e,  saying,  *  this  is  a  young  lady  who, 
I  hope,  has  much  profited  by  your  instructions. 
She  has  read  them  (Letters  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mmd)  more  than  once,  and  will 
read  them  often ;'  and  the  priticesi^  assented  to 


a  simile,  by-the-by,  ill  adapted  to  the  grace  and 
benJgftity  of  their  manners,  that  gave  a  lustre 
even  to  Bulstrode,  superior  as  it  is  to  most 
places.  I  had  formed  to  myself  a  very  different 
idea  of  such  visitors,  and  wished  the  day  over ; 
but  their  affability  and  good  humour  left  no 
room  for  any  thing  but  admiration  and  respect: 
for,  with  the  most  obliging  condescension,  there 
was  no  want  of  proper  dignity  to  keep  the  ba- 
lance even.  They  were  delighted  with  the 
place,  but  above  all  with  the  mistress  of  it, 
whose  sweetness  of  manners,  and  knowledge  of 
propriety,  engage  all  ranks.  ,I^o  give  you  a  just 
notion  of  the  entieitainment,  ycnb  should  have  a 
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plan  of  the  houM,  that  I  might  lead  you  through 
the  apartmeata ;  but  imagine  every  thing  that 
is  elegant  and  delightful,  and  you  will  do  moie 
justice  to  the  place  and  entertainment,  than  I 
can  by  my  description. 

"  The  royal  family  (ten  in  all)  came  at  twelve 
o'clock.  The  king  drove  the  queen  in  an  open 
chaise,  with  a  pair  of  white  horses.  The  prince 
of  Wales  and  prince  Frederick  rode  on  horse- 
back, all  with  proper  attendants,  but  no  guards ; 
princess  royal  and  lady  Weymouth,  in  a  post- 
chaise  ;  princess  Augusta,  princess  Elizabeth, 
prince  Adolphus  (about  seven  years  old,)  and 
lady  Charlotte  Finch,  in  a  coach ;  prince  Wil- 
liam, prince  Edward,  duke  of  Montague,  and 
bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  a  coach ;  another  coach, 
full  of  attendant  gentlemen ;  amongst  the  num? 
ber,  Mr.  Smelt,  whose  character  sets  him  above 
most  men,  and  does  great  honour  to  the  king, 
who  calls  him  his  friend,  and  has  drawn  him 
out  of  his  solitude  (the  life  he  had  chosen)  to 
enjoy  his  conversation  every  leisure  moment. 
These,  with  all  their  attendants  in  rank  and 
^e,  made  a  splendid  figure  as  they  drove 
through  the  park,  and  round  the  court,  up  to 
the  house.  The  day  was  as  brilliant  as  could 
be  wished,  the  12th  of  August,  the  prince  of 
Wales's  birth-day.  The  queen  was  in  a  hat, 
and  an  Italian  night-gown  of  purple  lustring, 
trimmed  with  silver  gauze.  She  is  gracefiil  and 
genteel :  the  dignity  and  sweetness  of  her  man- 
ner, the  perfect  propriety  of  every  thing  she 
says,  or  does,  satisfies  every  body  she  honours 
with  her  distinction  so  much,  that  beauty  is  by 
no  means  wanting  to  make  her  perfectly  agree- 
able ;  and  though  age  and  long  retirement  from 
court  made  me  feel  timid  on  my  being  called 
to  make  my  appearance,  I  soon  found  myself 
perfectly  at  ease ;  for  the  king's  condescension 
and  good  humour  took  off  all  awe,  but  what, 
one  must  have 'for  so  respectable  a  character 


(seveidy  tried  by  his  enemiea  at  home,  as  well 
as  abroad).  The  three  princesses  w^ne  all  b 
frocks;  the  king  and  all  the  men  were  in  an 
uniform,  blue*  and  gold.  They  walked  throogh 
the  great  apartments^  which  aie  in  a  line,  and 
attentively  observed  every  thing,  the  pictures 
in  particular.  I  kept  hack  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  took  that  opportunity  of  sitting  down; 
when  princess  royal  returned  to  me,  and  said 
the  queen  missed  me  in  the  train :  I  imme- 
diately obeyed  the  summons  with  my  best 
alacrity.  Her  majesty  met  me  half-way,  and 
seeing  me  hasten  my  steps,  called  out  to  me, 
'  Though  I  desired  you  to  come,  I  did  not  desire 
you  to  run  and  fatigue  yourself/ 

**  They  all  returned  to  the  great  drawing- 
room,  where  there  were  only  two  armed  chairs 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  for  the  king 
and  queen.  The  king  placed  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Portland  in  his  chair,  and  walked 
about  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  place. 
Breakfast  was  offered — all  prepared  in  a  long 
gallery  that  runs  the  length  of  the  great  apart- 
ments (a  suit  of  eight  rooms  and  three  ctosets.) 
The  king  and  all  his  royal  children,  and  the 
rest  of  the  train,  chose  to  go  to  the  gallery, 
where  the  well- furnished  tables  were  set :  one 
with  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate ;  another  with 
their  proper  accompaniments  of  eatables,  rolls, 
cakes,  ^c. ;  another  table  with .  fruits  and  ices 
in, the  utmost  perfection;  which  with  a  ma- 
gical touch  had  succeeded  a  cold  repast.  The 
queen  remained  in  the  drawing-room :  I  stood 
at  the  back  of  her  chair,  which  happening  to 
be  one  of  my  working,  gave  the  queen  an  op- 
portunity of  saying  many  flattering  and  obliging 
things.  The  duchess  dowager  of  Portland 
brought  her  majesty  a  dish  of  tea  on  a  waiter, 
with  biscuits,  which  was  what  she  choose; 
after,  she  had  drank  her  tea,  she  would  not 
return  the  cup  to  the  duchess;  but  got  up  and 
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would  omry  it  mto  the  gallery  hwself;  and  was 
much  pleased  to  see  with  what  elegance  every 
thing  was  prepared;  no  servants  but  those 
out  of  livery  made  their  appearance.  The 
gay  and  pleasant  appearance  they  all  made, 
and  the  satisfaction  all  expressed,  rewarded 
the  attention  and  politeness  of  the  duchess 
of  Portland,  who  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
ahe  gratifies  those  she  esteems  worthy  of  her 
attention  and  favours.  The  young  royals  seemed 
quite  happy,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest, 
and  to  inherit  the  gracious  manners  of  their 
parents.  I  cannot  enter  upon  their  particular 
address  to  me,  which  not  only  did  me  honour, 
but  showed  their  humane  and  benevolent  re- 
spect-for  old  age. 

**  The  king,  desired  me  to  show  the  queen  one 
of  my  books  of  plants :  she  seated  herself  in 
the  gallery ;  a  table  and  the  book  laid  before 
her.-^I  kept  my  distance  till  she  called  me  to 
ask  some  questions  about  the  mosaic  paper 
work ;  and  as  I  stood  before  her  majesty,  the 
king  set  a  chair  behind  me.  I  turned  with 
some  confusion  and  hesitation,  on  receiving  so 
great  an  honour,  when  the  queen  said,  '  Mrs. 
Delany,  sit  down,  sit  down :  ii  is  not  every 
lady  that  has  a  chair  brought  her  by  a  king;' 
80  I  obeyed.  Amongst  many  gracious  things, 
the  queen  asked  me  *  why  I  was  not  with  the 
duchess  when  she  came ;  for  I  might  be  sure 
she  would  ask  for  me  ?'  I  was  flattered,  though 
I  knew  to  whom  I  was  obliged  for  the  dis- 
tinction,  (and  doubly  flattered  by  that.)  I 
acknowledged  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
and  said  I  was  particularly  happy  at  that  time 
to  pay  my  duty  to  her  majesty,  as  it  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many  of  the  royal 
family,  which  age  and  obscurity  had  deprived 
me  of.  i*'Oh,  but,*  says  her  majesty  *you 
have  not  seen  aU  my  children  yet  ;*'  upon  which 
the  king  came  up  and  asked  what  we  were 


talking  about?  whieh  was  repeated,  and  the 
king  replied  to  the  queen,  ^'you  may  put  Mrs. 
Delany  into  the  viray  of  doing  that,  by  naming 
a  day  for  her  to  drink  tea  at  Windsor-castle.* 
The  duchess  of  Portland  was  consulted,  and 
the  next  day  fixed  upon,  as  the  duchess  had 
appointed  the  end  of  the  week  for  going  to 
Weymouth. — 

"  We  went  at  the  hour  appointed,  seven 
o'clock,  and  were  received  in  the  lower  private 
apartment  at  the  castle :  went  through  a  large 
room  with  great  bay  windows,  where  were  all 
the  princesses  and  youngest  princes,  with  their 
attiendant  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  passed 
on  to  the  bedchamber,  where  the  queen  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  lady  Weymouth 
and  lady  Charlotte  Finch.  (The  king  and  the 
eldest  princes  had  walked  Out.)  When  the 
queen  took  her  seat,  and  the  ladies  their  places, 
she  ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  me  opposite  to 
where  she  sat,  and  asked  me  if  I  felt  any  wind 
from  the  door  or  window?— It  was  indeed  a 
sultry  day. 

^*  At  eight,  the  king,  ^e.,  came  into  the  room, 
with  so  much  cheerfulness  and  good  humour, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  feel  any  painful  re- 
striction. It  was  the  hour  of  the  king  and 
queen  and  eleven  of  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses' walking  on  the  terrace.  They  apolo- 
gised for  going,  but  said  the  crowd  expected 
them ;  but  they  left  lady  Weymoudi  and  the 
bishop  of  Lichfield  to  entertain  us  in  their  ab^ 
sence :  we  sat  in  the  bay-window,  well  pleased 
with  our  companions,  and  the  brilliant  show  on 
the  terrace,  on  which  we  looked ;  the  band  of 
music  playing  all  the  time  under  liie  window.^ — 
Mlien  they  returned  we  were  summoned  iiito  the 
next  room  to  tea,  and  the  royals  began  a  ball, 
and  danced  two  country  dances,  to  the  music  of 
French  horns,  bassoons,  and  hautboys^  which 
were  the  same  that  played  on  the  terrace.  The 
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king  came  up.  to  the ,  prince>  of  Wale*  aad 
said  he  waa  sure»  when,  he  considered  how 

r 

great  aa  effort  it  must  be  to  play  that  k4ad  of 
music  so  loug  a  time  tojg^eth^r,  that  he  would 
not  continue  their  daiicing  there^  but  that  the 
queen  s^nd  the  rest  of  the  company  were  going 
to  the  queen's  house,  and  they  should  renew 
their  dancing' there,  and  have  proper  mu&ic/'. 

On  Monday  the  28th.  of  September,  their 
majesties  set  out  on  their  western  tour,  at  one 
in  the  afternoon,  from  Windsor-castle,  and  ar- 
rived at  Winchester  about  half-past  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  alighted  at  Mr.  Penton's  house, 
where  they  were  waited  on  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation,  who  addressed  the  king  in  a  loyal 
speech,  as  did  the  master  and  fellows  of  the 
college,  and  received  most  gracious  answers. 

Their  majesties  supped  and  slept  at  East- 
gate-house  during  their  stay.  Her  majesty 
held  her  levees  there,  and  the  king  at  St«  John's 

house. 

The  next  morning  his  majesty  reviewed  the 
troops,  and  after  the  review  ended,  the  king 
want  to  the  tent  prepared  for  his  reception, 
where  he  afterwards  dined^  as  did  the  queen  in 
another  tent  prepared  for  her  majesty.  During 
the  review  a  whimsical  incident  happened  to 
Garrick,  and  at  the  same  tim^it  was  strongly 


indicative,  o^  the-  <l>vf Qctlie«i  of:  hnaas^Mty^s 
eax.  Qarrick  :  fQ\m^  M  noewsmf  i»r  cBtniount, 
when  hiar  hi^rse^  eaqapftd  (tom  lu»  kokl  and  ran 
off;  th^owii^g  bimsejtf  immbdititeij  iiubo  bis  pro- 
fessional altitude^  be  cried  mI^  m  if  iix  Boa- 
wortl^field,  ''  A  Wse !  a  bor»e  i  ay  kimirdom 
for  a  horse!"  This  eXQlamation,  aiid  the  ac- 
company iHg.attitude>  e;(cited^eat  aflQkazemeat 
amongst  the  surfpiiading  spectators^  wIhx  knew 
him  not ;  but  it  could  4(iot  .escape  his  majesty's 
quick  apprebeosion :  for»  it  being  witbin  Iris 
hearing,  he  imi^ediatQly  said,  "  Those  must  be 
the  tones  of  Gfarriclii ;  see  if  he-  is  not  on  the 
ground.^'    Tbe  tbeatciesl  and .  disAaiinted  mo- 

0 

narch  was  imniediatQly  faroUght  to  his  majesty, 
who  not  only  condoled  with  him  moat  good 
humouredly  on  his  misfortune,  but  flatteringly 
added,  ''  That  his  delivery  of  Shakespeare 
could  never  pass  undiscpvered." 

On  the  30th,  their  majesties  were  pleased  to 
take  a  view  of  the  cathedral,  its  antiquities, 
architecture,  ^c,  and  afterwards  to  visit  the 
college,  where  their  majesties  were  addressed 
in  a  Latin  speech*  by  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  son  of 
William  Chamberlayne,  Esq.,  solicitor  of  the 
treasury,  the  s^ior  scholar  on  the  foundation,, 
and  fellow  elect  of  New  College,"  Oxford ;  and 
in  English  by  the  eaurl  of  Shaftesburyt  •   As  soon. 


^w 


*  Mr.  Chamberlayne's  speech.  "  Re^m  antiquorum  (Rex  augustissime)  laorem  revocas,  qui  literatoniiB  andalitiu. 
iiiteresse,  ocuUsque  et  aspectu  doctrinarum  studia  comprobare  non  indignum  putabant  amplitudine  sua«  Et  profecto^^coa- 
plures  regies  hospites,  Henrico^,  Edvardos,  Carolos,  olim  excepit  yetus  hoc  inclytumque  Musarum  domicilium :  nullum,  qui 
booMB  litenBi  te.(Fst6r  iUiuMrissimiB)  vel  maf^  amtverk,  vel  aiixepit,-  vel  omaverit.  Qnm  et  animum  tuum  propensamque  ia 
literaa  voluatetom  v§l  hoe  abu&de  tcatoi^poiiit,  q«od  riciiia  castra  tot  lantisque  ptoeenioi  Brita&niconim  pro  patfia  mili- 
tantium  pnetidiitmstructUfl^  belUcui  spectaculit  te-mm  panitus  oocujpolttm  teiutere,-  quo  mioiia  mt  togatan  javeatttfeiv 
respicerea,  et  ck  annorum  strepitu  remissiooem  quandam  literati  hi^us  otii  captares,  Ut  diu  yiwM  «t  valen?/  in  uUiaflfaa- 
Mine'ry«  perenuem  glbriam,  tibi  faustiai  et  felicia  comprecantur  omnia,  voventque  Wiccamici  tui/* 


t  Lord  Shaftesbury's  verses. 

*'  Forgive  th'  officious  Muse,  that  with  weak  voice, 
And  trembling  accents  rude;  attempts  to  hail 
Her  Rental  Oifest !  who,  from  yon  tented  field, 
Briiean's  defeikee  itttd  boast,*  has  d^lgn'd'tD  smile  * 


0»  WiclAam's  soas ;  the  geador  arta  offeaM- 
And  sdence,  ever  prompt  to  praise,  and  Hua 
To  join  wi(h  Pallas !  Tis  the  Muae'a  Cask 
And  offi^  best  to  consecrate  to  Fame, 
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ms  they  returned,  ihey  set  off .  instajitly  for 
Salisbury.  They  ordered  sums  of  money  to  be 
left  for  tiie  poor,  at  the  disposal  of  the  mayor; 
for  the  three  senior  boys  on  the  foundation,  for 
the  debtors  in  the  prisons,  and  for  other  charit- 
able purposes.  ^ 

They  arrived  at  Salisbury  a  quarter  before 
three  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  here  ad- 
dressed by  the  bishop  and  clergy,  >  by  the  dean 
and  chapter,  and  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
of  the  city  of  New  Sarum. 

When  the  king  went  to  look  at  Salisbury 
cathedrsd,  the  tower  of  which  was  at  that  time 
under  repair,  he  was  without  attendants,  and 
his  person,  at  first,  not  recognized.  Looking 
over  the  book  of  Subscribers,  he  desired  to  be 
put  down  for  1,000/.  *'  What  name  shall  I 
write,  sir  ?"  said  the  person  present.  ''  Oh ! — 
a  gentleman  of  Berkshire,"  replied  the  king  ; 
thus,  by  a  noble  simplicity,  identifying  himself 
withhis  subjects.  A  draft  was  then  given  for 
the%money. 

.  Their  majesties  stopped  a  short  time  at  the 
Deanery-house,  and  continued  their  route  to 

* 

Wilton-house,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
earl  and  countess  of  Pembroke,  and  addressed 
by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  burgesses  of  the 
borough  of  Wilton.  OnThursday,  their  majesties 
left  lord  Pembroke's  house  a  little  before  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  the  review  ended  about  two 
in  &e  afternoon.  His  majesty  was  pleased  to 
express  his  entire  approbation  of  the  appear* 
ance,  discipline,  and  good  order  of  the  regi- 
ments,  and  about  four  returned  with  the  queen 
to  Wilton-house. 
At  half-past  nine  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 


their  majesties,  attended  by  iheir  suites,  and 
the  earl  and  countess  of  Pembroke,  left  Wilton- 
house  on  their  way  to  Stonehenge,  which  their 
majesties  examined  very  attentively.  Their 
majesties  arrived  at  the  duke  of  Queehsberry's 
house  at  Ambresbury  at  eleven  o'clock,  wher^ 
they  staid  a  little  more  than  an  hour,  and  then 
proceeded  on  their  return  to  Windsor,  where 
their  majesties  arrived  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  .   > 

On  the  6th  of  October,  about  a  quarter  past 
seven  o'clock,  their  majesties  set  out  from  St. 
James's,  to  stand  sponsors  to  the  new-bom 
daughter  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Chandos. 
Her  majesty  was  dressed  iii  white  silk,  flounced 
with  silver,  and  a  superb  diamond  stomacher. 
The  countess  of  Hertfprd,  as  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  waiting,  attended  on  the  o<icasion, 

as  did  the  maids  of  honour,  all  dressed  in  white. 

I, 

His  majesty  was  attended  by  lord  Hertford  and 
the  earl  of  Winchelsea.  The  princess  -  royal 
did  not  go  fix)m  St.  James's,  as  expected. 

The  canopy,  gold  fringe  and  tassels,  and 
illumination  of  lamps  in  the  hall,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  house  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Chandos, 
for  the  reception  of  their  majesties  and  the 
princess  royal,  the  rich  canopy  under  which 
they  sat,  the  ne^  chairs  and  cushions  for  the 
christening  of  his  grace's  new-born  daughter, 
with  the  chandelier  and  other  decorations,  are 
said  to  have  cost  upwards  of  3,000t,  besides 
the  apparel  of  th,e  child  during  the  ceremony, 
being  of  the  richest  laces,  to  the  amount  of 

700?. 

A  grand. review  being  appointed  to  take 
place  on  Warley-common,  a  spectacle  in 


Heroes  and  virtuous  Kings :  the  generous  youths. 
My  lov'd  compeers,  hence  with  redoubled  toils, 
Shall  strive  to  merit  such  auspicious  smiles ; 
^  And  through  lifers  yarious  walks,  in  arts  or  aitai. 
Or  tuneful  nnmber*,  with  their  country's  lorti 

36—36.  5 


And  with  true  loyalty  inflam'd  f  adorn 
This  happy  reahn ;  while  thy  paternal  care 
To  time  remote,  and  distant  lands,  shall  spread 
Peace,  justice,  riches,  science,  freedooi,  laine. 
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hiB  majesty  took  great  delight,  on  Monday  |  the  Queen's-house,  where  their  majesties  arrived 


the  19th  of  October,  their  majesties  set  out 
from  the  Queen  s-house,  and  arrived  at  Thom- 
den-place,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  the  right 
honourable  the  lord  Petre,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  at  three  quarters  past 
nine  o'clock,  his  majesty  on  horseback,  attended 
by  his  suite,  and  also  by  general  lord  Amherst, 
reviewed  the  troops.  He  beheld  the  whole 
frcMn  a  stand  arected  by  lord  Petre  in  the  centre 
of  the  scene.  The  several  manoeuvres  being 
over  a  little  before  three  o'clock,  the  king  went 
towards  the  stand,  where  a  circle  being  formed 
by  the  horse  and  grenadier  guards,  the  several 
officers  of  the  regiments  were  introduced  regi- 
mentally  to  his  majesty,  and  had  the  honour  of 
kissing  his  majesty's  hand.    The  king  was  gra* 

ciously  pleased  to  express  gr^at  satisfaction  at 
the  appearance,  discipline,  and  good  order  of 

the  several  regiments,  and  the  royal  artillery ; 

and  likewise  his  approbation  of  the  manoeuvres 

which  were  performed :  and  mounting  his  horse 

again,  a  royal  salute  was  fired  on  his  majesty's 

leayuig  the  field. 

Th<!^  king  returned  to  lord  Petre's  house, 
wli^re  his  majesty,  and  likewise  the  queen, 
wrived  a  little  after  four  o'clock. 

After  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
tbe  avenue  from  loixl  Petrels  park,  and  the 
road  and  streets  of  Brentwood  being  lined  by 
the  light  in&ntry,  the  6th  and  Liverpool  regi- 
ments of  foot,  the  North  Gloucester  and.  North 
Ltneolnshire  regiments  of  militia,  under  the 
command  of  major-general  Hall,  their  majesties 
attended  by  their  suites,  and  lord  and  lady 
Petre,  left  Thomden-place,  on  their  way  to 
Navestock,  the  seat  of  the  earl  Waldegrave, 
where  Iheir  msyesties  arrived  a  little  before 
eleven;  and  having  continued  there  till  near 
three,  their  majesties  .set  out  on  their  return  to 


at  a  quiirter  past  five. 

In  proof  of  his  n^ajesty^s  great  preference  of 
old  English  hospitality  and  manners  to  those  of 
preparation,  show,  and  ceremony,  during  the 
encampment  at  Warley-common,  a  nobleman 
of  much  weight  and  impprtance  made  great 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  king, 
but  who,  instead  of  gratifying  his  vanity  and 
ostentation,  preferred  the  more  humble  but 
hospitable  table  and  entertainment  of  his  old 
:  friend  lord  Peters,  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood: when  on  their  majesties  return 
home,  the  queen  happening  to  mention  the 
disappointment  6f  the  nobleman,  herself,  and 
the  young  princesses  her  daughters,  and  that  a 
prejudicial  report  had  gone  abroad  that  Ins 
majesty  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  the  king  an- 
swered, ^*  Poo!  poo!  I  value  not  such  idle 
reports;  your  majesty  and  the  ladies  might 
have  gone  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  and  indulge 
his  vanity,  but  as  for  myself,  I  have  moie 
respect  for  true  British  fere,  and  a  hearty  wel- 
come,^ such  as  Peters%  than  all  such  costly 
show  and  preparation;  and,  as  to  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  I  wish  all  my  men  were  brare 
'  Romans,  and  myself  a  good  Catholic." 
;  On  the  same  occasion,  one  morning  as  his 
majesty  was  going  on  a  visit  to  general  Grant, 
in  the  same  vicinity,  in  company  with  some 
I  officers  of  distinction,  he  was  struck  by  the 
i  sight  of  a  file  of  soldiers  who  were  conducting 
[a  poor  legless  sailor,  seated  on  a  half-starved 
ass,  to  Brentwood,  to  go  before  a  magistrate ; 
I  when  his  majetfty  inquiring  into  the  cauise  and 
nature  of  the  offence  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  being  answered  that  he  had  been 
detected  selling  blue  ointment  among  the  men 
of  the  Hertfordshire  militia,  when  lord  Salisbury 
instantly  ordered  him  to  be  taken  up  as  a 
vagrant :   the  king  cried,  <'  Shame !  shame  ! 
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desist  soldiers,  and  take  the  poor  man  to  some 
comfortable  habitation,  don't  you  see  his  wound 
is  not  yet  healed ;  I  will  have  orders  given  that 
he  be  taken  care  of,  it  is  an  unfeeling  order  in 
his  lordship ;  Salisbury  is  well  provided  for 
himself,  and  cares  not  for  others;  this  poor 
man  was  only  getting  his  living  in  the  best  way 
he  could  in  so  bad  a  situation,  by  selling  an 
useful  remedy  in  many  cases  among  soldiers." 
It  being  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  leg  in 
fighting  for  his  country  in  a  privateer,  having 
run  away  from  a  man  of  war,  and  was  con- 
sequently not  entitled  to  any  bounty,  his  ma- 
jesty had  him  provided  for,  saying,   "  That 

whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  such  an 

object  should  never  be  suffered  to  perish  in  a 

nation  like  this/* 
The    last  excursion  which  their  majesties 

took  this  year  was  to  Co;xheath-camp.  They  set 

out  on  Monday  the  22d  of  November,  at  eleven 

o'clock  from  Kew,  and  arrived  at  Montreal  in 

Kent,  the  seat  of  lord  Amherst,  a  little  after 

two. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  the 

king  and  queen  left  lord  Amherst's  house  in 

their  chaise,  attended  by  their  suites,  and  also 

by  lord  and  lady  Aihhferst,  on  their  way  to  the 

camp  at  Coxheath ;  and,  passing  through  the 

town  of  Sevenoaks,  their  majesties  werejpleased 

to  stop  their  carriage  at  the  door  of  the  school 

there,  which  is  of  royal  institution,  and  were 
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their  majesties ;  and,  the  severa^  genera*  oiii- 
cers  and  colonels  in  camp  had  the  honour  of 
dining  with  his  majesty. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  the  town  of  Maid- 
stone waited  on  his  majesty  with  an  address, 
which  was  very  graciously  received  by  his 
majesty;  and  the  mayor,  deputy  recorder, 
jurats,  and  common-council,  had  the  honour  of 
kissing  his  majesty's  hand. 

His  majesty  was  at  the  same  time  pleased  to 
confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  William 
Bishop,  Esq.,  the  mayor  of  the  town  of  Maid- 
stone. 

The  corporation  also  waited  with  an  address 
to  the  queen. 

During  the  whole  of  these  excursions,  the 
king  was  pleased  to  leave  sums  of  money  for 
the  poor  of  the  several  parishes  through  which 
their  majesties  passed ;  and  to  direct  a  return 
and  state  of  all  the  persons  confined  for  debt 
in  the  prisons  at  If  aidstone,  in  order  that  such 
of  them  as  should  appear  proper  objects  might 
receive  his  majesty's  royal  bounty  for  their 
enlarge*aent. 

At  eleven  o'clock  their  majesties,  attended 
by  their  suites,  left  Leeds-Gasde  on  their 
return  to  the  Queen's-house,  where  their  ma* 
jesties  arrived  at  four  o'clock* 

The  earnestness  with  which  fats  majesty  en- 
tered into  all  these  niilitary  and  naval  details. 


addressed  in  a  short  speech  by  the  master  was    perfectly    in   unison  with,  and    inideed 


thereof. 

His  majesty  then  proceeded  to  the  camp, 
where,  having  reviewed  the  troops,  he  remained 
till  the  evening  gun  had  fired,  when  his  majesty, 
mounting  his  horse,  proceeded  to  Leeds-Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Fairfax,  where 
his  majesty  arrived,  as  did  also  the  queen,  at 
•even  o'clock.  The  castle  and  the  approaches 
to  it  were  elegantly  illuminated  in  honour  of 


seemed  to  arise  from,  his  determination  as 
expressed  in  the  message  to  Parliament  a  few 
months  before,  when  he  notified  his  orders  to 
the  British  ambassador  to  quit  the  court  of 
France;  a  message  which  he  concluded  with 
assuring  them,  that  relying  with  the  firmest 
confidence  in  the  zealous  and  affectionate  sup* 
port  of  his  faithful  people,  he  was  determined  to 
be  prepared  to  exert,  if  it  should  beoome  neces- 
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sary,  all  the  force  and  resources  of  his  kiDg- 
doms ;  which  he  trusted  would  be  found  ade- 
quate to  repel  every  insult  and  attack,  and  to 
maintain  and  uphold  the  power  and  reputation 
of  this  country. 

Much  was  said  during  this  period  about 
backstairs  influence ;  and,  though  the  princess 
dowager  was  dead,  it  was  loudly  asserted,  and 
believed  by  many,  that  lord  Bute  still  guided 
the  king's  mind  in  regard  to  the  line  of  politics 
now  pursued,  so  that  the  ostensible  ministers 
yrere  merely  the  puppets  of  a  hidden  favourite ; 
but  i,  transaction  which  took  place  in  the  month 
of  January  this  year,  in  regard  to  a  change  of 
ministry,  wherein  it  was  intended  to  offer  place 
and  power  to  his  lordship,  proves  to  a  demon- 
stration that  these  suspicions  of  private  in- 
fluence were  unfounded*  . 

Sir  James  Wright  was  a  great  admirer  of 
lord  Bute,  and  was  supposed  generally  to  be 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  him ;  and 
being  so  ill  as  to  require  medical  aid,  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Addington,  the  father  of  the 
present  lord  Sidmouth,  equally  an  admirer  of 

.  lord  Chatham  both  as  a  man  and  a  minister. 
Dr.  Addington  conceived  that  lord  .Chatham 
was  th^  only  man  qualified  to  extricate  the 
nation  from  its  existing  difficulties,  but  also  felt 
that  the  only  probable  means  of  bringing  him 
mto  power  must  be  by  forming  a  coalition 
between  the  two  ex-ministers.  In  the  course 
of  his  visits  he  took  several  opportunities  of 
expressing  his  sentiments  on  the  subject ;  and, 
it  i9  positively  asserted  by  a  confidential  friend 
of  lord  Bute's,  that  both  the  physician  and  his 

^  patient  regretting  that  their  patrons  could  not 
unite  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Dr.  Addington 
actually  spoke  on  the  subject  to  lord  Chatham, 
who  repeated .  the  expressions,  of  the  parti- 
cular value  he  had  for  lord  Bute,  and  his  desire 
to  do  all  in  his  power   to    save    the  nation 


from  the  imminent  danger  in  which  it 
placed.  • 

The  worthy  doctor  took  the  earliest  opportti* 
nity  of  relating  this  conversation  to  his  patient, 
who  acquainted  lord  Bute,  and  his  lordship  re- 
plied that  lord  Chatham  would  always  find  him 
disposed  to  concur  with  him  in  the  efibrts  which 
he  might  make  to  serve  the  king  and  the  na- 
tion ;  and  that  if  he  knew  lord  North,  he  would 
advise  him  to  prevail  on  his  majesty  to  avail  him* 
self  of  the  services  of  lord  Chatham,  and  to  give 
him  a  share  of  his  confidence. 

Lord  Chatham,  being  informed  of  this,  is  said 
to  have  understood  by  the  phrase,  "  concur  with 
him,"  that  lord  Bute  still  preserved  some  of  his 
influence  with  the  king ;  and  he  -  was  therefore 
eager  to  have  him  informed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, without  delay,  to  form  a  new  ministry, 
for  quieting  the  Americans  as  well  as  the  British 
nation ;  and  he  talked  of  nothing  less  than  a 
total  change  of  administration. 

Dr.  Addington  had  also  persuaded  lord 
Chatham  to  propose  to  lord  Bute  an  interview, 
in  order  to  concert  measures ;  and  he  was  the 
bearer  of  this  proposal  through  the  channel  of 
Sir  James :  but  lord  Bute,  greatly  surprised 
that  matters  had  gone  so  far,  and  that  the 
general  terms  he  had  made  use  of  in  speaking 
of  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs,  had  been  so 
misunderstood,  lost  no  time  in  dictating  to  sir 
James  Wright  such  a  letter  as  might  be  shewn 
to  lord  Chatham,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  he  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  public  affairs, 
and  that  he  had  for  ever  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  taking  any  part  in  them.  He  added  that 
several  years  had  passed  since  he  had.  seen  the 
king ;  that  consequently  he  could  not  be  of  any 
use  to  lord  Chatham ;  and  he  concluded  by  de- 
clining the  proposed  interview.  ^ 

Such  is  declared  to  be  the  true  state  of  an 
affair  of  which  numerous  versions  were  givcB — 
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that  there  was  a  contradiction  between  the  letter 
and  the  message — that  lord  Bute  accepted  the 
offered  assistance  to  oyertum  the  ministry ;  but 
held  back  on  finding  that  lord  Chatham  intended 
to  exclude  him  from  office — ^in  short,  a  thousand 
contradictory  reports  were  spi;ead,  which  we 
must  now  leave  to  oblivion. 

It  is  a  most  curious  fact,  that  in  the  account 
drawn  up  under  the  sanction  of  Dn  Addington, 
it  is  stated  that  sir  James  Wright  actually  as- 
serted that  the  lords  Bute  and  Chatham  were 
the  two  men  whom  the  king  hated  most ! 

It  is  proper  to  remark  also,  that  sir  James 
Wright  published  a  counter-statement,  in  which 
he  denied  Dr.  Addington's  account  almost  in 
toto  ;  but  as  this  does  not  relate  personally  to 
the  king  himself,  we  must  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  the  Annual  Register  for  1778,  or  to 
Almon's  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Pitt\  in  which 
this  extraordinary  afiair  is  fully  developed, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  not  a  little  tinctured 
with  partiality. 

A  very  singular  request  was  this  year  made 
to  his  majesty  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  in- 
vest the  right  honourable  lord  Macleod  with  the 
ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  Sword,  of  which 
order  his  Swedish  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
nominate  him  a  commander.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  honours  which  a  nobleman 
could  receive,  not  only  to  be  appointed  to  a 
foreign  order,  but  to  be  invested  with  it  by 
another  sovereign,  and  that  sovereign,  his  own. 
We  befieve  it  to  be  the  only  instance  in  his  ma- 
jesty^s  reign,  in  which  he  acceded  in  this  point 
to  the  request  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  for 
although  no  foreign  order  can  be  worn  by  a 
subject  of  this  country,  without  the  special 
leave  of  the  sovereign,  yet  it  is  a  unique  case 
for  that  sovereign  to  invest  a  subject  with  the 
insignia  of  an  order  granted  by  another. 

The  demands  of  the  Catholics  began  to  be 
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urged  about  the  year  1778,  but,  however,  it  is 
perfectly  understood  that  his  late  majesty  had 
made  a*  conscientious  and  immutable  resolve 
never  to  admit  the  catholic  claims.  Indeed 
it  may  be  argued  how  he  could  possibly  adopt 
any  other  line  of  conduct,  without  exposing  the 
protestant  constitution,  which  he  had  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  preserve  inviolate,  to  the 
most  imminent  peril.  To  prove,  however,  that 
not  the  smallest  taint  of  persecution  ever  pol- 
luted his  noble  breast,  the  following  anecdote 
is  an  unequivocal  evidence. 

Lord  Mansfield  on  making  a  report  tc  the 
king,  of  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Malowny,  a  Ca- 
tholic priest,  who  was  found  guilty,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  of  celebrating  mass,  was  in- 
duced by  a  sense  of  reason  and  humanity,  to 
represent  to  his  majesty  the  excessive  severity 
of  the  penalty  which  the  law  imposed  for  the 
ofience.  The  king,  in  a  tone  of' the  most  heart- 
felt benignity,  immediately  answered-r"  God 
forbid,  my  lord,  that  religious  difierence  in 
opinion  should  sanction  persecution,  or  admit 
of  one  man  within  my  realms  sufiering  unjustly ; 
issue  a  pardon  immediately  for  Mr.  Malowny, 
and  see  that  he  is  set  at  liberty." 

That  his  majesty  was  as  firiendly  to  religious 
liberty  as  he  was  inimical  to  persecution,  is 
incontestible  from  several  anecdotes  which 
might  be  introduced  to  this  effect,  but  one  single 
instance  will  be  sufficient. 

The  king  was  one  day  passing  in  his  carriage 
through  a  place  near  one  of  the  royal  palaces, 
when  the  rabble  were  gathered  together  to  inter- 
rupt the  worship  of  the  dissenters :  his  majesty 
stopped  to  know  the  cause  of  the  hubbub ;  and 
being  answered  it  was  only  some  affair  between 
the  town's  people  and  the  methodists,  be  re- 
plied, loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  many,  *'  the 
methodists  are  a  quiet,  good  kind  of  people,  and 
will  disturb  nobody ;  and  if  I  can  learn  that 
I 
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any  persons  in  917  employ  disturb  them,  they 
shall  be  immediately  dismissed.''  The  king's 
most  gracious  speech  was  speedily  recapitulated 
through  the  whole  town,  and  persecution  has 
not  dared  to  lift  its  head  there  since  that  period. 

Our  late  estimable  sovereign  cast  the  broad 
shield  of  his  royal  protection  not  only  over  that 
division  of  his  subjects,  which  came  under  his 
immediate  notice,  but  over  those  far  distant 
from  our  happy  island,  as  it  respected  liberty 
and  conscience. 

''  It  is  pleasing  to  observe,''  says  an  elegant 
writer,  "  that  advancing  years  have  only  in- 
creased our  late  gracious  sovereign's  attachment 
to  principles  of  civil  and  religious  toleration, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  religion 
and  pfety.  It  is  some  time  since  his  majesty 
refused  his  assent  to  an  act  by  which  the  legis- 
lature of  the  island  ^  of  Jamaica  proposed,  to 
restrain  the  missionaries  of  different  protestant 
societies,  who  had  been  labouring  with  the 
happiest  success  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  ignorant  negroes  of  that  island, — a  task,  to 
which  the  small  number  of  resident  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  totally  in- 
adequate. In  contempt,^  however,  of  the  ex- 
press will  of  his  majesty,  the  insular  govern- 
ment had  lately  passed  another  persecuting  act, 
with  restrictions  still  more  rigid,  which  his  ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  disallow  in  the  most  ex- 
press manner;  and  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
of  the  colonial  legislature's  putting  in  execution 
their  own  acts,  with  the  consent  of  the  governors, 
until  the  royal  pleasure  was  known,  he  gracious- 
ly issued  a  general  instruction  to  the  governors 
of  the  West-India  islands,  requiring  them  that 
tiiey  should  not,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
give  their  assent  to  any  law  passed  concerning 
religion,  until  they  should  have  first  transmitted 
t^e  draught  of  the  bill  to  his  majesty>  and  should 
have  received  his  pleasure  respecting  it ;  unless 


they  took  care,  in  the  passing  of  such  a  law, 
that  a  clause  was  inserted  suspending  its  execu- 
tion until  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty  should 
have  been  signified  upon  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  melancholy  events  which  took  place  in 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  country  this  year, 
was  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Chatham.  Had 
it  been  our  province  to  have  descanted  at  large 
upon  the  political  history  of  the  country,  that 
celebrated  statesman  would  have  stood  con- 
spicuous upon  our  pag€^ ;  he  will  live,  however, 
in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  countrymen, 
who  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  and  political  foresight.  He 
was  a  man  unequalled  in  the  senate  and  the 
cabinet,  but  the  administrations  which  he 
formed,  were  sometimes  of  that  heterogeneous 
nature,  that  the  members  themselves  were 
often  ignorant  of  the  functions  of  their  offices, 
and  almost  of  the  offic^  to  which  they  were 
appointed.  This  has  been  most  humorously 
described  by  Burke  in  the  following  words. 

''  He  made  an  administration,  so  checkered 
and  speckled ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of 
joinery,  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically 
dovetailed;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid;  such 
a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaic ;  such  a  tesselated 
pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black 
stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and 
courtiers,  kings,  friends,  and  republicans; 
whigs  and  tories,  treacherous  friends  and  open 
enemies:  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious 
show ;  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure 
to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had 
assorted  at  the  same  boards,  stared  at  each 
other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask,  '  Sir,  your 
name  ? — Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me — 
Mr.  Such-a-one — I  beg  a  thousand  pardons — .' 
I  venture  to  say,  it  did  so  happen,  that  persons 
had  a  single. office  divided  between  them,  who 
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had  never  spoke  to  each  other  in  [their  lives ; 
until  they  found  themselves,  they  knew  not 
how^  piggii^?  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the 
same  truckle-bed." 

» 

It  is  by  no  means  oar  intention  to  stand 
forth  as  the  unqualified  panegyrists  of  this 
great  statesman,  for  there  was  scarcely  ever  a 
minister  who  behaved'  with  so  little  urbanity 
and  condescension  to  his  colleagues,  or  who 
dictated  to  his  sovereign  in  a  more  authoritative 
tone,  than  the  earl  of  Chatham.  He  seemed 
bom  to  command,  not  to  obey,  and  if  the 
orders  of  his  sovereign  militated  against  any 
of  his  favourites,  he  treated  them  with  in- 
difference. We  shall,  however,  sum  up  his 
character  in  the  following  words — ^his  name 
will  survive  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  for 
it  may  be  truly  called, 

Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen 
'   vjentibus,  et  multum  noBtree  quod  proderat  urbi. 

This  great  statesman,  whose  political  abili- 
ties were  known  to  all  the  world,  and  which 
not  only  saved,  but  aggrandized  his  own 
country,  was  the  younger  brother  of  an  honour- 
able family,  bis  whole  fortune  being  but  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
With  this  pittance  he  looked  to  the  army  for 
his  profession,  and  a  cornetcy  of  horse  was  his 
first  and  only  commission  in  it.  Thus  un- 
assisted by  favour  or  by  fortune,  he  had  no 
powerful  protector  to  introduce  him  into  busi- 
ness, or,  to  use  lord  Chesterfield's  happy  ex- 
pression, to  do  the  honour  ^  his  parts  ;  but  their 
own  strength  was  fully  sufiicient. 

Hia  constitution  refused  him  the  usual  plea- 
sures, and  his  genius  forbad  him  the  idle 
dissipations  of  youth,  for  so  early  as  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  was  the  martyr  of  an  hereditary 
gout.  He  therefore  employed  the  leisure  which 
that  tedious  and  painful  distemper  either  pro- 


cured or  allowed  him,  ioi  acquiiring  a  great  fund 
of  premature  and  useful  knowledge.  Thus  by 
the  unaccountable  relation  of  causes  atid 
effects,  what  seemed  the  greatest  misfortune 
of  his  life,  was  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of 
its  splendour.' 

He  came  very  young  into  parliament,  and 
upon  that  great  theatre  soon  equalled  the 
oldest  and  the  ablest  actors.  His  eloquence 
was  of  every  kind,  and  he  e:s:celled  in  the  ar- 
gumentative as  well  as  in  the  declamatory  way. 
But  his  invectives  were  terrible,  ^nd  uttered 
with  such  energy  and  diction,  and  such  dignity 
of  action  and  countenance,  that  he  intimidated 
those  who  were  the  most  willing  and  the  best 
able  to  encounter  him.  Their  arms  fell  out  of 
their  hands,  and  they  shrunk  under  the  ascen- 
dant^which  his  genius  gained  over  theirs. 

In  that  assembly,  where  public  good  is  so 
much  talked,  and  private  interest  singly  pur- 
sued, he  set  out  with  acting  the  patriot,  and 
performed  that  part  so  ably,  that  he  was 
adopted  by  the  public  as  their  chief,  ot  rather 
their  only  unsuspected  champion. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this 
sketch,  to  obtrude  upon  the  public  a  regular 
series  of  ^hose  high  offices  and  honours  he 
enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  his  great  abilities 
and  integrity;  they  are  circumstances  too 
recent  in  point  of  time  to  need  a  repetition, 
and  they  are  too  indelibly  graved  upon  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen  to  forget ;  indeed,  if  they 
wanted  any  foil,  the  ignorance  and  blunders 
of  his  successors  in  office  would  set  them  in 
the  most  exalted  light.  Be  it  sufficient  then  to 
say  generally,  that  the  weight  of  his  popularity, 
and  his  universally  acknowledged  abilites,  forced 
him  upon  the  late  king,  to  whom,  at  one  time,  he 
was  personally  obnoxious,  but  whom  he  soon 
found  to  be  his  most  faithfiiland  able  servant, 
and  his  country's  surest  friend. 
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In  the  tigh  offices  of  secretary  of  state,  aud 
prime  minister,  we  for  once  behold  a  man, 
whose  every  action  was  so  glorious,  disin- 
terested,  and  successful,  as  to  silence  a  great 
share  of  that  envy  which  commonly  attends  it. 
His  contempt  of  money,  in  a  great  measure, 
effected  this ;  for  though  most  men  think  they 
have  an  equal  natural  right  to  riches,  and  equal 
abilities  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  not  very 
many  of  them  have  the  impudence  to  think 
themselves  qualified  for  power. 

His  private  life  was  stained  by  no  vice,  nor 
sullied  by  any  meacaess;  all  his  sentiments 
were  liberal  and  elevated ;  his  ruling  passion 
was  an  unbounded  ambition,  (and  happy  for 
this  country,  it  was  so)  for  that  alone,  supported 
by  great  abilities,  and  great  integrity,  could 
make  him  what  he  was. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  this  year  pub- 
lished his  seven  discourses  as  president  of  the 
royal  academy,  dedicated  them  with  great  pro- 
priety to  his  majesty,  and  that  in  a  style  so 
judicious  that  it  was  aptly  said  to  be  a  model 
to  dedicators,  and  a  hint  both  to  writers  and 
painters,  that  a  portrait  may  be  well  drawn 
without  being  varnished,  and  highly  coloured 
without  being  daubed. 

In  this  dedication  it  was  justly  observed, 
that  although  his  predecessors  had  established 
marts  for  manufactures,  and  colleges  for 
science,  yet  for  the  arts  of  elegance,  those  arts 
by  which  manufactures  are  improved  and 
science  refined,  to  found  an  academy  was  re- 
served for  his  majesty. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  apparent  neglect 
of  Reynolds  as  an  artist,  yet  he  never  failed  in 
paying  him  that  marked  graciousness  which  the 
world  i^aturally  expected,  whenever  any  per- 
sonal intercourse  took  place ;  as  was  mani- 
fested most  particularly  at  the  king's  visit  to 
the  encampment  at  Winchester,  Sir  Joshua  at  I  pearance  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 


that  time  being  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  \^artoQ  at 
Winchester-college. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1779,  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  royal  family,  by  the 
birth  of  a  prince,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
christened  Octavius,  but  who  died  in  May 
1783;  The  city  of  London  presented  a  most 
whining  address  to  his  majesty  on  the  birth  of 
the  prince,  in  which,  being  conscious  that  they 
had  deserved  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  they 
expressed  themselves,  "  We  implore  your  ma- 
jesty so  far  to  receive  us  into  your  favour,  as  to 
trust  that  our  future  conduct  will  be  prompted 
by  the  same  wish,  and  the  least  attention  to  our 
dutiful  petitions  and  desires  be  acknowledged 
with  the  most  perfect  gratitude.'* 

At  this  period,  his  majesty,  who  always 
evinced  particular  regard  to  sacred  music,  was 
a  constant  attendant  at  the  Oratorios  at  Drury- 
lane,  at  which  theatre,  Alexander's  Feast  had 
been  performed  every  n^ht  during  the  season. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  whilst  the  fine  and 
inspiriting  air 

The  princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy» 

And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destro]^ 

was  performing,  his  majesty  rolled  up  his  book 
of  the  Oratorio  into  a  truncheon,  starting  up 
at  the  same  time,  and  flourishing  it  over  his 
head,  whilst  he  exclaimed,  *'  Bravo !  bravo ! 
encore !  encore  V*  to  the. great  surprise  of  the 
audience,  before  whom,  his  majesty  seldom  de- 
parted from  his  dignity,  but  on  the  contrary 
was  always  accustomed  to  repress  his  feelings 
with  the  most  marked  composure.  His  enthu- 
siasm, however,  in  this  instance,  overcame  the 
nice  punctilios  of  royal  etiquette. 

His  majesty's  birth-day  was  celebrated  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1779,  with  unusual  splendour, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  the  first  public  ap- 
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Wales,  He  opened  the  ball  in  the  evening  with 
the  duchess  of  Hamilton,  in  a  minuet,  and  a 
more  graceful  couple  had  scarcely  ever  been 
seen  before  at  court  His  majesty  was  highly 
delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  his  royal 
highness  acquitted  himself,  and  he  was  once 
heard  to  exclaim,  ''  Aye,  aye — the  ladies  must 
take  care  of  their  hearts  !*'  a  precaution  which 
after  years  rendered  very  necessary.  The 
value  of  the  diamonds  which  her  majesty  wore 
on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  above  100,000/. 
and  so  determined  was  his  majesty's  intention 
to  discountenance  all  kinds  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture, that  not  a  single  yard  of  French  lace 
ndt  silk  was  to  be  seen  on  any  of  the  ladies' 
dresses.   ' 

On  the  3d  of  Jiily,  his  majesty  prorogued  the 
parliament  with  the  following  speech  : 

*  MjT  Lordff  and  Gentlemen,  ' 

The  many  great  and  essential  services  you  have  ren* 
dered  to  me  and  to  your  country,  during  the  course  of 
your  long  attendance  io  parliament,  demand  my  most 
cordial  thanks. 

I  hare  seen,  with  entire  approbation,  the  zeal  you  have 
manifested  for  the  support  add  prosecatioa  of  the  just 
and  necessary  war  in  which  I  am  engaged ;  nor  am  1 
less  sensible  of  your  attention  to 'the  present  state  of  my 
kingdom  of  Ireland :  my  paternal  affection  for  all  my 
people  makes  me  sincerely  anxious  for  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  every  part  of  my  dominions. 

Hitherto  the  events  of  war  have  afforded  the  court  of 
France  no  reason  to  triumph  on  the  consequences  of 
their  injustice  and  breach  of  public  faith ;  and  I  trust, 
that  by  a  spirited  and  prosperous  exertion  of  the  force 
you  have  put  into  my  hands,  that  ambitious  power  may 
be  brought  to  wish  that  they  had  not,  without  provoca- 
tion or  cause  of  complaint^  insulted  the  honour  and  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  my  crown. 

*  I  hav^  already  acquainted  you  with  the  hostile  step 
which  has  lately  been  taken  by  the  court  of  Spain.  What- 
ever  colour  may  be  attempted  to  be  put  upon  that  unjust 
proceeding,  'I  am  conscious  that  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach myself  with  ;  it  has  been  followed  by  the  clearest 
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demonstrations  of  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  my  parlia- 
ment to  my  person  and  government,  for  which  I  repeat 
to  you  my  warmest  thanks ;  and  I  consider  it  as  a  happy 
omen  of  the  success  of  my  arms,  that  the  increase  of 
difficulties  serves  only  to  augment  the  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  tlie  nation,  and  to  animate  and  unite  my  people 
in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  of  every  thing  that 
is  dear  to  them. 

The  advanced  season  of  the  year  requires  that  I  should 
afford  you  some  recess  from  public  busines3 ;  and  I  do 
it  with  the  less  reluctance,  as,  by  the  powers  vested  in 
me  by  law,  I  can  have  die  aid  of  your  advice  and  as- 
sistance within  fourteen  days,  should  any  emergency 
make  it  necessary  for  me' to  convene  you  before  the  usual 
time. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  various  and  extensive  operations  of  the  war  have 
unavoidably  occasioned  uncommon  expense,  and  brought 
additional  burthens  on  my  faithful  and  beloved  people, 
which  I  most  sincerely  regret.  I  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  you  for  the  confidence  you  have  imposed  in  me, 
and  for  the  cheerfulness  and  public  spirit  with  which  tlie 
large  supplies  for  the  current  year  have  been  granted. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
It  is  impossible  to  apeak  of  the  continuance  of  the 
rebellion  in  North  America  without  the  deepest  concern ; 
but  we  have  given  such  unquestionable  proofs  of  our 
sincere  disposition  to  put  an  end  to  those  troubles,  that  I 
must  still  hope  that  the  malignant  designs  of  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain  cannot  long  .prevail  against  the  evident 
interests  of  those  unhappy  prorinces,  and  that  they  vrill 
not  blindly  persist  in  preferring  an  unnatural  and  dan- 
gerous connection  with  a  foreign  power,  to  peace  and 
re-union  with  the  mother  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  sessions  his  majesty 
went  three  times  to  the  house  of  peers,  and, 
including  the  bills  that  were  signed  by  com- 
mission, 222  bills  received  the  royal  assent, 
which  was  the  greatest  number  known  in  one 
sessions  for  many  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  tumult  of  war,  and  the 
rage  of  political  faction,  his  majesty  was  by 
no  meaps  indifferent  to  the  advancement  of  the 
fine  arts,  nor  to  the  eradication  of  many  gross 
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errors  which  had  crept  into  our  domestic 
arrangements,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  prisons,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  public  morals.  The  attention  of  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  former  subject  was  excited  by 
the  exertions  of  the  philanthropist,  Howard, 
who  at  this  time  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of 
tlie  world  as  ''  the  prisoner's  friend,"  and  opened 
the  cell  to  the  starving  captive. 

The  court  was  no  place  for  a  man  like 
Howard,  but  the  deeds  of  such  a  ipan  could 
not  be  concealed ;  their  fame  reached  the  ears 
of  his  majesty,  and  his  dispositions  being  in  a 
certain  degree  congenial,  he  heard  them  with 
delight ;  and,  when  the  act  was  passed  in  1779, 
for  the  establishment  of  penitentiary-houses^ 
his  majesty  directed  his  attention  to  Mr. 
Howard,  and  expressed  his  wishes  that  he 
should  be  engaged  as  one  of  the  three  su« 
pervisors,  who  were  appointed  to  carry  that 
act  into  execution.  Howard  was,  however, 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  office,  as  he  always 
rejected  private  emolument  for  public  services. 
His  majesty,  however,  entertained  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Howard, 
that  his  request  was  conveyed  by  Sir  William 
Blaokstime  to  the  great  philanthropist,  who 
repreflcnted  to  him  the  propriety  of  his  accep- 
tance of  the  situation,  particularly  as  <he  choice 
of  his  co-adjutors  was  left  by  bis  majesty 
entirely  to  himself.  On,  this  representation, 
Howard  accepted  the  office,  and  Kis  choite  fell 
upon  Dr.  Fothergill  and  Mr.  Whately  as  his 
coadjutors,  which  choice  >was  immediately  ap- 
proved of  by  his  majesty.  Doctor  Fothergill, 
however,  dying  the  following  year,  Howard 
was  induced  to  resign,  altiiough  it  was  well 
known  at  the  time,  that  the  death  of  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill  was  merely  seieed  upon  by  Howard  as 
aft  excuse  for  retiring ;  fbr,  although  the  king 
was  an  active  patron  of  the    measure,  yet 


Howard  found  so  many  impediments  thrown 
« in  the  way  of  his  plans  by  interested  persons 
who  lived  by  open  peculation,  that  his  disgust 
arose,  and  he  seized  the  first  plausible  excuse 
for  retiring,  rather  than  connive  at  measures 
which  were  founded  on  fraud  and  dishonesty. 

At  this  time  their  majesties  and  the  royal 
family  went  to  Windsor,  to  reside  four  dnys 
a-week  during  the  recess  of  parliament ;  and, 
on  Sunday  his  majesty,  with  the  prince  of 
Wales,  bishop  of  0«iaburgh,  prince  Edward, 
together  with  their  attendants,  the  duke  of 
Montague,  bishop  of  Litchfield,  about  ten 
o'clock  took  a  walk  towards  Stoke,  when  a 
most  violent  shower  of  rain  obliged  themito 
take  shelter  at  farmer  Stiles's,  near  Stoke,  who 
being  at  church,  his  two  daughters  were  roast- 
ing a  goose  with  a  string  at  the  fire  (their  jack 
being  broke):  his  majesty  and  the  princes 
seemed  pleased  at  the  novelty,  and  asked  the 
girls  what  they  had  got  there?  who  said,  it 
was  an  old  goose  which  had  just  done  laying, 
and  so  they  had  swung  her ;  but  if  they  pleased 
to  have  some  when  it  was'  ready,  they  were 
welcome.  The  joke  so  pleased  his  majesty 
that  he  presented  the  gii^s  with  two  guineas  at 
their  departure,  telling  them,  that  was  towards 
mending  their  jack :  after  which  they  returned 
to  the  queen's-house. 

We  are  now  hastening  towards  some  of  the 
most  memorable  periods  of  his  majesty's  life. 
The  extended  regions  of  history,  like  thB  fitce  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  present  to  our  view  scMne 
tracts  distinguished  by  their  fertility,  others  by 
their  barrenness.  On  the  diversified  piros- 
pect  which  cheers  us  by  its  beauty,  or  excites 
stronger  emotions  by  its  grandeur  and  subli- 
mity, the  eye  delights  to  dwell;  while  from  the 
long  and  trackless  desert  it  turns  away  with  a 
contemptuous  inattention.  The  year  1780  may 
be  called  an  epoch  when  the  trivial  circum* 
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stances  which  fill  the  pages  of  most  histories 
give  place  to  traii8actioii3  ^hich  involve  con- 
sequ^ices  of  the  deepest  import  to  mankitid ; 
when  the  petty  wars  concerning  the  boundaries 
of  a  province  or  a  disputed  succession,  no  longer 
occupy  the  attention  of  mankind,  but  when  the 
contest  is  concerning  the  principles,  the  laws 
of  society  itself,  the  forms  of  government,  and 
the  modes  of  thinking,  which  are  to  direct 
mankind. 

A  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  pubhc 
must  sooner  or  later  be  folh>wed  by  a  change 
in  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  latent 
flame  which  is  kindled  in  the  recesses  of  the 
earUi,  may  for  a  while  be  resisted  by  the  super* 
incumbent  weight,  but  it  finds  a  passage  at 
length,  and  the  violence  of  the  shock  is  perhaps 
proportionate  to  the  force  ^of  the  pressure. 
Innumerable  causes  had  cooperated  to  a  change 
of  sentiments  in  the  nations  of  Europe  from  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century :  the 
Reforoiation  had  broken  the  strong  fetters  which 
superstition  had  forged ;  it  had  bestowed  on 
man  the  privilege  of  thought,  it  had  taught  him 
to  disregard  authority,  and  to  inquire  into  its 
foundation.  It  was  some  time,  it  was  true, 
before  the  effects  of  this  bold  and  innovating 
spirit  could  be  extended  to  the  civil  institu^ 
tions,  but  still  the  mind  which  is  released  from 
one  prejudice,  is  at  least  prepared  to  struggle 
with  another. 

A  cause,  however,  which  co-operated  with 
this,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
still  more  powerful,  was  the  general  diffusion  of 
literature  and  science.  The  metaphysical  po- 
lemics of  the  last  century  were  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  writers,  who,  while  they  in- 
dulged a  greater  freedom  of  opinion,  addressed 
the  public  in  a  style  more  popular  and  cap- 
tivating^  and  adapted  to  make  at  least  a  more 
general  impression.    From  the  time  of  Mon- 


tesquieu it  became  even  fashionable  to  spe- 
culate on  political  subjects,  and  what  the 
caution  of  that  judicious  writer  permitted  him 
only  to  glance  at,  was  openly  asserted  by 
the  extravagant  philosophy  of  Voltaire  and  of 
Rousseau. 

The  increase  of  commerce  had  created  a  new,' 
independent,  and  powerful  interest  in  almost 
every  community,  which  looked  with  a  jealous 
eye  on  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy.  The  system  of  funding,  which 
improvident  wars  had  produced,  established  et 
new  species  of  property,  which  could  not  be 
subjected  to  the  feudal  regulations.  The  distant 
dependencies  which  were  held  by  the  mari- 
time states,  and  particularly  by  Great  Britain, 
and  the  diffident  forms  of  administration  to 
which  these  must  necessarily  be  submitted,  all 
contributed  to  produce  a  diversity  of  interests 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  governments ;  and  where  this  takes 
place,  the  minds  of  men  will  soon  become  ac- 
tive, and  will  investigate  as  well  with  acuteness 
as  with  severity  those  rights  which  derive  their 
chief  support  fircmi  antiquity,  and  firom  the  pas- 
sive acquiescence  of  ages. 

The  reign  of  George  III.,  was  the  period  in 
which  some  effect  might  be  naturally  expected 
from  these  concurrent  oircumstaoces,  and  there 
were  other  causes  which  contributed  to  hasten 
the  crisis.  Amongst  these  we  must  reckon  that 
extraordinary  spirit  of  Freedom  in  which  the 
British  colonies  of  America,  through  their  ori- 
ginal insignificance,  or  the  negligence  of  govern 
ment,  had  first  been  planted,  a  spirit  whicfi 
they  had  continued  to  cherish  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  sectaries,  md  with  alt  that  prejudice 
which  attaches  to  a  gift  transmitted  from  our 
ancestors. 

The  year  1780  preismits  IHtie  satis&etiury  ta 
the  piUriotio  recollections  of  "Britons.   We  look 
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back  upon  that  didtapt  period,  as  the  traveller 
views  from  a  distance  the  tremendous  precipice 
he  has  passed,  or  the  seaman  the  boisterous 
ocean  on  .which  he  has  suffered  shipwreck. 
Wasted  and  weakened  by  a  foreign  war,  and 
disgraced  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  an  in- 
tolerant banditti  at  home,  without  wisdom  in 
her  councils,  or  unanimity  amongst  her  citizens, 
Britain  presented  at  that  moment  to  the  world 
a  spectacle  of  humiliation  and  misery.  Little 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  attempt  to  coerce 
the  revolted  colonies  of  North  America ;  and 
the  whole  power  of  the  hpuse  of  Bourbon,  the 
superior  population  of  France,  and  the  wealth 
of  Spain,  were  comUned  with  the  activity  aiid 
desperation  of  her  own  revolted  subjects,  to 
effect  her  ruin,  while  she  stood. alone,  fighting 
single-handed,  without  an  ally  to  support  hen 

The  state  of  the  political  world  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1779,  was  such  as  to  inspire 
every  loyal  breast  with  the  most  serious  ap- 
prehensions for  the  safety  of  the  country ;  but 
amidst  the  violent  contentions  which  agitated 
every  department  of  the  state,  some  fine  ex- 
amples are  transmitted  to  us  of  the  firmness  of 
his  majesty,  to  which  the  country  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  indebted  for  its  preservation. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  a  detail  of  the 
horrid  transactions  which  disfigure  this  period 
of  our  history,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
slight  analysis  of  the  causes  which  led  to  them, 
and  without  which  the  narrative  would  be  de- 
fective. 

In  the  first  place,  the  situations  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  the  parliamentary 
recess,  denmnd  a  distinct  consideration.  In 
England,  the  Americao  war  appeared  in  all  its 
horrors,  and  the  jealousies  and  discontent  which 
a  ministry,  neglectful  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
{teople  had  occasioned,  were  greatly  heightened 
by  that'chagrin  which  losses  in  trade  oecasion. 


and  which  have  peculiarly  fatal  effects  on  minds 
more  susceptible  of  despondaacy,  than  capable 
of  reflection.  Such  at  that  time  was  the  com- 
plexion of  the  human  mind  in  England,  that  it 
has  been  said  with  ^eat  justice,  that  they  were 
more  made  for  feeling  than  thinking.  Eager, 
however,  as  opposition,  and  their  adherents  ap- 
peared to  be  for  an  end  to  the  differences  with 
America,  they  were  by  no  means  averse  to 
engage  in  a  war  with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  if 
happily  by  healing  the  breaches  in  our  colonies, 
it  might  be  possible  to  direct  the  whole  force 
of  the  nation  against  those  perfidious  and  time- 
serving powers,  who  had  evidently  embraced 
the  hour  of  our  distress  to  indulge  a  principle 
of  revenge  rather  than  lawfiil  redress,  and  to 
efiace  the  memory  of  our  victories  over  them 
during  the  last  war,  rather  than  do  themselves 
justice  for  any  injuries  offered  to  them  in  time 
of  peace.  Considerable  sums  were  raised  about 
this  time  in  trading  towns,  for  the  service  of 
the  navy,  the  insufficient  state  of  which,  and  its 
ineffectual  dispositions  were  still  causes  of 
loud  complaint.  A  few  changes  took  place  in 
the  ministry,  but  of  no  consequence  with  regard 
to  its  strength  or  principles.  Lord  Stormont 
succeeded  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  deceased,  as 
secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  department. 
Eari  of  Bathurst  succeeded  lord  Gower,  who 
resigned,  as  president  of  the  council ;  and  the 
earl  of  Hilsborough  succeeded  lord  Weymouth, 
as  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  depart- 
ment. The  place  of  first  lord  of  trade,  being 
separated  from  its  connexion  vrith  that  of  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  colonies,  was  bestowed 
on  lord  Carlisle. 

In  Ireland,  the  dissatisfaction  created  on  the 
repeated  refusals  of  the  English  parliament  to 
listen  to  the  claims  of  that  country  was  now 
near  a  crisis.  The  destructive  encumbrances 
on  their  trade  became  a  matter  of  complaint 
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and  aerioas  concern  fco  persons  of  all  ranksy 
and  dome  ilttnned  expressions  tlwown  out  in 
the  EngliBh  parliament  raised  jealousies  and 
suspicions  that  were  no  longer  to  be  confined 
to  tiiftid  muttering,  nor  which  would  allow  of 
that  forbearance  which  hitherto  had  marked 
the  temper  of  the  country.  All  hopes  of  re- 
dress being  at  an  end,  associations  began  to  be 
formed  in  various  parts,  and  at  length  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  against  the  purchase  of 
British  manufactures.  But  these  were  not  the 
only  associations.  Those  of  a  military  purpose 
were  renewed,  and,  with  sincere  declarations 
of  loyalty  to  the  king  and  Great  Britain, 
vast  bodies  of  mea  armed  themselves  at 
their  own  expense,  and  were  trained  in  all 
the  arts  of  war,  and  in  a  few  months  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  were  astonished  to  see  an 
army  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  risen  on  a 
sudden,  equipped  at  their  own  charges,  and 
determined  not  only  to  defend  their  coast  from 
foreign  invasion  (which  at  this  time  there  was 
great  reason  to  suspect  was  in  meditation)  but 
themselves  against  domestic  usurpation.  The 
British  government  beheld  this  revolution,  as 
posterity  will,  with  astonishment;  not  judg- 
ing it  prudent,  however,  to  incense  a  people 
already  armed,  they  rather  wished  to  subject 
the  force  to  the  controul  of  the  crown;  but 
every  attempt  to  do  so  being  received  with  con- 
tempt, they  sent  over  a  supply  of  arms,  and  by 
this  means  gave  a  sanction  to  a  measure  which 
had  been  adopted  without  their  approbation. 
The  Irish  emboldened  by  the  awe  with  which 
their  conduct  inspired  their  neighbours,  began 
now  to  speak  their  sentiments  with  freedom, 
denying  the  authority  of  the  British  parliament 
over  them.  Their  parliament  repealed  the  penal 
statutes  against  the  papists  as  the  English  had 
done,  and  by  this  means  the  common  interest 
was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  all  classes 
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and  ranks  of  that  persuasion.-  A  ft«e  tradd 
vrith  all  the  world  was  the  leading  object.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  diffused  itself  eyea  over  their 
parliament  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  In 
their  addresses  to  the  throne,  in  consequence  of 
their  meeting  before  the  middle  of  October, 
1779,  they  declared  that  nothing  but  a  free 
trade  could  save  Ireland  from  ruin.  The  popu- 
lar clamour  too  rose  so  high  that  their  parlia- 
ment found  themselves  under  the  necessity  to 
pass  a  short  money  bill,  for  six  months  only,  in- 
stead  of  two  years,  the  usual  time,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  sudden  prorogation  of  parliament. 

While  Ireland  and  England  were  thus  di- 
vided by  their  reiterated  complainings  and  ac- 
customed discontents,  Scotland  was  agitated 
by  an  event  of  a  very  singular  nature.  That 
country  had  hitherto  maintained  a  most  submis- 
sive acquiescence  in  the  will  of  government, 
and  had  contributed  most  willingly  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  war,  and  to  no  quarter  did 
government  -  look  for  discord  less  than  to  it. 
Yet  a  cause  seemingly  very  trifling,  kindled  a 
flame  of  sedition  in  this  country  that  seemed  to 
threaten  the  character  and  interests  of  the  na- 
tion at  large  in  a  very  material  degree.  When 
the  law  in  favour  of  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics was  passed,  some  Scotch  members  inti- 
mated an  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  extend- 
ing this  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Scotland,  confident  that  there  prevailed  in 
Scotland  a  liberality  of  sentiment  that  would 
take  no  umbrage  at  their  proposal ;  the  general 
assembly,  by  a  majority  of  above  an  hundred, 
appeared  to  favour  the  intention ;  a  bill  accord- 
ingly was  preparing.  But  although  the  common 
people  wanted  a  spirit  of  actual  resistance  to 
the  bill,  there  were  men  who  thought  it  their 
duty  to  rouse  in  them  an  abhorrence  of  the 
doctrines,  manners,  and  zeal  of  popery ;  pam- 
phlets were  published  in  great  fiumbers;  an 
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handful  of  obscure  men  formed  themselves  into 
a  society,  called  the  Protestant  Association, 
and  soon  extended  their  influence  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country.  Alarmed  by  that  shew  of 
inveterate  hatred  which  appeared  among  the 
lower  classes  of  people,  the  Roman  Catholics, 
for  their  own  safety,  thought  proper  to  intimate 
to  some  Scotch  members  a  desire  that  nothing 
farther  should  be  attempted  towards  their  relief. 
This  did  not  appease  tiie  populace ;  hand-bills 
were  dispersed,  inviting  all  who  had  any  regard 
for  the  interests  of  religion,  to  assemble  and 
destroy  the  meeting-houses  of  papists.  No 
means  being  used  to  prevent  them,  a  mob  as- 
sembled on  February  2d,  1780,  and  made  their 
first  attack  on  the  popish  chapcSl  then  recently 
erected  in  Chalmer's-close ;  this  house  they 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  another  detachment 
marching  to  the  old  chapel  in  Blackfriars- 
Wynd,  burnt  it  also.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
destruction  of  the  chapels,  they  proceeded  to 
the  private  houses  of  some  persons  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  where  they  com- 
mitted every  species  of  outrage,  and  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  houses  of  such  protestants  as 
were  deemed  favourers  of  the  intended  bill ; 
the  principal  of  these  were  Dr.  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Crosbie,  an  advocate,  but  the  houses  of 
both  being  defended,  the  mob  were  only  able 
to  shew  their  intentions  by  breaking  the 
windows.  During  all  this,  the  magistracy 
slept.  Dragoons  were  sent  for,  and  the  duke 
of  Buccleugh's  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  the 
streets,  but  it  was  only  to  be  spectators  of 
what  passed,  and  receive  wounds  and  insults 
from  the  mob,  without  liberty  to  defend  them- 
selves. The  lord  provost  published  a  truly 
singular  proclamation,  in  which  he  not  only 
assured  the  people  [that  no  repeal  of  the  penal 
statutes  should  take  place,  but  attributes  the 
riots  to  the  apprehemians^  f^^f  «wd ,  distressed 


minds  of  well-meaning  people  ;  at  the  same  time 
assuring  them,  that  the  magistrates  would  in- 
terpose to  prevent  or  punish  zaj  future  dis- 
orders. It  is  inconceivable  how  a  matter  of 
such  importance  could  have  been  passed  over 
in  a  manner  so  trifling,  and  crimes  of  the  most 
atrocious  nature  imputed  to  well-meaning  people. 
In  parliament  the  conduct  of  the  chief  magig. 
trate  was  severely  handled.  In  Glasgow  some 
rioting  took  place,  in  which  a  few  private 
houses  were  destroyed,  the  loss  of  which  was 
made  up  to  the  owners ;  in  this  last  particular 
we  believe  Edinburgh  followed  their  example, 
by  levying  contributions  on  the  inhabitants. 
Before  we  leave  this  disagreeable  subject,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  many  clergy- 
men of  that  country  exerted  every  laudable 
effort  to  check  the  intemperate  spirit  of  their 
congregations,  recommending  an  attention  to 
the  preservation  of  their  own  principles,  as  the 
best  defence  against  the  influence  of  popery;  an 
advice  which,  if  taken,  would  have  prevented 
the  disgrace  which  at  this  time  fell  on  a  people, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  Protestantism,  tolerated 
enormities  disgraceful  to  Christianity. 

On  November  25,  the  parliament  assembled. 
His  majesty  observed,  that  he  met  parliament 
at  a  time  when  they  were  called  upon  by  every 
principle  of  duty,  and  every  consideration  of 
interest,  to  exert  their  united  efforts  in  the 
support  and  defence  of  their  country,  attacked 
by  an  unjust  and  unprovoked  war,  and  con- 
tending with  one  of  the  most  dangerous  con- 
federacies that  ever  was  formed  against  the 
crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
mentioned,  that  the  designs  and  attempts  of 
our  enemies  to  invade  this  kingdom,  had^  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  been  hitherto  frus- 
trated and  disappointed.  They  still  menaced 
us  with  great  armaments  and  preparations ;  but 
his  majesty  trusted,  we  were,  on  our  p^rt,  well 


prepared  to  meet  every  attack  and  repel  every 
insult. — ''  I  know/'  added  his  majesty,  '*  the 
character  of  my  brave  people ;  the  menaces 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  approach  of  danger, 
have  no  effect  on  their  minds,  but  to  animate 
their  courage,  and  to  call  forth  that  national 
spirit,  which  has  so  often  checked  and  defeated 
the  projects  of  ambition  and  injustice,  and  en- 
abled the  British  fleets  and  armies  to  protect 
their  own  country,  to  vindicate  their  own  rights, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  uphold  and  preserve 
the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the  restless  and 
encroaching  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon/' 
After  observing  that  the  state  of  Ireland  had 
been  attended  to,  it  was  recommended  to  con- 
sider what  further  benefits  and  advantages 
might  be  extended  to  that  kingdom.  The  usual 
regret  was  expressed  for  the  unavoidable  in- 
crease of  the  supplies,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
militia,  and  of  the  people  in  general,  approved 
of.  But  no  notice  whatever '  was  taken  of  the 
afiairs  of  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  or  any 
part  of  the  Campaign. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  addresses, 
which  in  both  houses,  tended  to  a  change  of 
ministers  and  measures,  produced  great  de- 
bates, in  which,  opposition  delivered  their  sen- 
timents with  unusual  confidence,  and  pointed 
their  censures  with  great  skill.  They  repro- 
bated that  ruinous  system  of  government  which 
had  debilitated  and  disgraced  this  country,  and 
which  was  particularly  aggravated  by  its  sup- 
port from  a  secret  combination.  The  influence 
of  this  combination  was  visible  in  every  de- 
partment of  our  executive  services,  and  had 
altered  the  character  both  of  our  armies  and 
navies,  and  the  futility  of  our  councils  seemed 
to  vie  with  the  contempt  bestowed  by  all  the 
world  on  our  arms..  This  system,  with  all  its 
instruments,  must  be  extirpated  from  any  share 
in  government  before  we  could  expect  success^ 
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or  to  retrieve  our  many  losses.  By  means  too 
of  this  influence,  our  best  officers  had  been  driven 
from  the  service,  and  a  consequent  discontent 
pervaded  every  part  of  our  navy,  to  the  neglect 
of  which  almost  every  misfortune  of  this  coun- 
try was  to  be  traced.  The  dominion  of  the 
sea  was  lost,  and  a  British  fleet  had  been  seen 
flying  before  that  of  the  houi^e  of  Bourbon,  on 
the  coast  of  England  ;  no  means  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets.  Severe  animadversions  were  thrown 
out  against  the  conduct  of  ministry  in  the 
afiair  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  in  the  use 
made  of  the  national  militia.  Ireland  was 
mentioned  as  an  additional  instance  of  what 
we  had  to  expect  from  the  fatality  which  at- 
tended every  part  of  the  conduct  of  ministers. 
After  particular  mention  of  the  state  of  our 
affairs  in  Africa,  and  the  defenceless  situation 
of  our  West  India  islands,  it  was  declared,  that 
nothing  less  than  a  total  alteration  in  men  and^ 
measures  could  prevent  the  final  ruin  of  the 
nation. 

In  favour  of  ministry,  it  was  said,  *'  That 
opposition  ought  to  have  been  more  definite  in 
their  charges,  and  to  have  founded  motions  on 
them  separately ;  that  the  present  single  state 
of  this  country,  its  being  without  allies,  was 
owing  to  the  opinion  and  policy  of  other  conti- 
nental powers,  which  powers,  nevertheless, 
would  now  see  their  interest  in  joining  us  to 
curb  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Bourbon; 
the  retreat  of  our  fleet  up  the  Channel  could 
not  be  called  a  flight ;  the  commander  expected 
a  reinforcement,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy  was  so  conspicuous,  tliat  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  have  risked  an  engagement. 
As  for  Ireland,  as  soon  as  her  grievances 
appeared  they  would  be  alleviated;  it  was 
moreover  alleged,  that  our  situation  was  by  so 
means  so  critical  as  gentlemen  in  opposition 
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had  often  represented  it  to  be ;  tKat  the  address 
contained  only  expressions  of  duty  and  afibc* 
tion  to  the  tiirone,  but  that  the  amendment 
implied  the  expulsion  of  all  his  majesty^s  minis^ 
ters,  without  a  trial,  and  if  there  were  any 
j^uilty,  both  guilty  and  innocent  were  involved 
in  one  censure/*  The  opposition  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  vindication,  but  continued 
to  lay  to  the  charge  of  ministers  every  part  of 
our  misfortunes.  The  majorities  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  amendments  were  very  great  in 
both  houses;  some  expressions  dropped  by 
Mr  Fox  in  his  speech  in  the  house  of  commons, 
were  followed  by  a  duel  in  Hyde-park,  be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Adam,  another 
member.  Mr.  Fox  behaved  with  great  cool- 
ness. He  was  slightly  wounded  :  this  is  not  the 
last  duel  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion as  originating  from  parliamentary  debates. 

The  first  business  of  importance  related  to 
Ireland.  This  was  introduced  by  lord  Shel- 
bume  into  the  house  of  lords,  who,  after  a  long 
speech,  in  which  he  stated  the  neglect  of 
ministers  on  every  occasion  where  relief  could 
have  been  granted,  and  the  very  extraordinary 
methods  that  had  been  fallen  on  by  the  Irish, 
moved,  *'  That  it  was  highly  criminal  in  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  have  neglected  taking 
effectual  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  address  of 
that  house  of  the  1 1th  of  May,  and  of  his  ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  answer ;  and  to  have  suf- 
fered the  4iscontents  of  that  country  to  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  evidently  to  endanger  the  con- 
stitutional connection  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  to  create  new  embarrassments  to 
the  public  counsels  through  division  and  diffi- 
dence, in  a  moment  when  real  unanimity, 
grounded  upon  mutual  confidence  and  affec- 
tion, is  confessedly  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  what  is  left  of  the  British  empire." 


They  who  opposed  this  motion,  contended, 
that  £he  charges  implied  in  the:  censure*  were 
without  proof;  that  the  eensnre  inchlded  minis- 
ters, who  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  office,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  meriting  blame ;  it  Was  cer- 
tainly necessary  to  know  what  orders  ministers 
had  received  concerning  the  afiairs  of  Ireland, 
and  whether  tibey  had  executed  those.  The 
papers  before  the  house  shewed  that  tfiinisterB 
had  gone  as  far  in  the  business  as  their  office 
permitted,  and  beyond  those  lengths  the  legis- 
lature only  could  proceed ;  and,  at  once  to 
stop  the  mouths  of  opposition,  the  noble  minis- 
ter in  the  lower  house  was  in  a  few  days  to 
bring  forward  certain  propositions  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland.  But  this  defence  did  not  satisfy 
the  lords  in  opposition,  who  desired  the  mi- 
nisters to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  and  see  whether  that  did  not  furnish 
incontestible  proof  that  the  relief  of  Ireland  had 
been  neglected,  till  at  length,  stung  by  con- 
temptuous treatment,  they  had  taken  up  arms 
in  their  own  defence.  The  late  president  of 
the  council,  lord  Oower,  not  a  little  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  opposition  by  an  animated 
speech  against  the  conduct  of  ministers,  de- 
claring, that  he  had  seen  such  things  pass  in  the 
council,  as  were  sufficient  to  exclude  a  man  of 
honour  and  conscience  from  a  seat  in  it.  To 
his  lordship's  pointed  assertions  no  reply  what- 
ever was  made,  but,  on  the  question  being  put, 
the  motion  was  lost  by  the  silent  oratory  of  a 
majority  amounting  to  more  than  two  tb  one. 

While  lord  North  was  preparing  his  plans  of 
relief  for  Ireland,  a  motion,  similar  to  the  above, 
was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  by  the  earl 
of  Upper  Ossory.  In  answer  to  this  attack, 
the  friends  of  ministry  endeavoured  to  justify 
them,  by  throwing  considerable  blame  on  a 
gradual  impolicy  which  had  crept  into  the  sys- 
tem of  our  trade  laws,  the  prejudices  in  favour 
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or  which  were  m  strong  m  to  |nro4uce  petitiqps 
in  abun<taiice>  ami  every  mark  of  displeasftrQ  i^ 
England,  at  whatsoovcr  time  gpntlemen  had  at* 
tempted  to  introduce  modifications  of  tHem ;  of 
course  plirliainent,  in  obeying  the  wille  of  j^eir 
GOBttituenta^  were  dcriag  their  4uty,  and  piinig- 
ters  were  totally  inpompet^ent  to  aet  otherwise ; 
and  that,  hitherto,  ministers  bad  not  been  able 
exactly  to  asoertain  the  wishes  of  the  Irish,  but 
as  these  were  now  rendered  more  plfiin,  the 
matter  could  be  brought  to  ^,  regular  discussion. 
The  speeches  of  oppositiop  on  jthig  motion  were 
particularly  pointed  9t  the  oiinister,  who^  they 
scrupled  not  to  censure  in  the  bitterest  nianner, 
aa  the  oresCture  of  ^  secret  oombinatipi),  and 
who  attended  the  house  merely  to  collect  his 
majority  of  three  and  t^o  to  one.    As  to  the 
assertion  that  the  complaints  of  Ireland  were 
prior  to  the  present  administration,   it  was 
granted,  h^%  it  was  equally  tr^ie  that  they  had 
been  increased  seven-fold  since  the  Afnerican 
war.    Ireland,  irritated  by  this  s^ccumnlation 
ef  distrees,  and  fjrequent  neglect,  had  imitated 
the  example  set  by  America,  ft>r  which  minis* 
ters  had  to  thank  thepaselves,    ^er  parliaii)ent 
lost  its  confidence  in  that  of  Britain,  and,  on 
^e  whole,  ihfi  only  particular  in  which  she  dif- 
fisred  from  America,  was  in  not  yet  ^^^ving 
proved  a  grave  tQ  British  troops  sent  over  for 
her  subjugation ;  and  this  failure  in  the  &VQurite 
system  of  governm^it   coercion  could  only 
arise  from  the  horror  which  ministry  now  saw 
themsdves  environed  by.    To  reply  tp  this  tor- 
rent of  sacceam  was  a  cUffieuIt  task ;  it  was  at- 
temptedf  however,  and  the  motion  rejected  by 
a  stroke  of  wit*  very  common  of  late  years,  a 
^g«  Bwyority. 

The  evpendituKe  of  public  money,  during 
this  werj  wps  a  freqnent  oliject  of  animadver- 
tton.    Lord  Sj^lbitfne,  alanneji  at  the  enor- 
mous io§TptMe  of  f^rmy  eztraordinaries,  entered 
37—38.  5 


on  the  subject  with  grc&at  spiri^  direct^ig  his 
censure  in  a  particvilar  manner  against  co^fitrac- 
tors,  to  whom  he  imputed  the  gceater  part  of 
the  burthens  under  wbich  the  nation  groaned* 
He  asserted  at  the  si^me  time  tbat  the  vaijft  sums, 
not  accQunt^d  for  by  the  minister,  plainly  went 
to  the  support  of  a  fatal  system  of  undue  in- 
fluence and  corruption,  and  concluded  a  speech 
replete  with  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of 
ministry,  by  moving  for  some  control  on  the 
great  additions  continuaUy  mining  to  the  na- 
tional debt.  A  very  few  words  from  some  lords 
in  administration,  who  seemed  at  first  unwilling 
to  make  any  reply,  were  sufficient  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  motion  which  they  said  was  grounded 
on  assertion  without  proof.  Lord  Shelbume 
then  moved  for  a  committee  for  inquiring  into 
the  several  parts  of  the  public  expenditure; 
this  was  agreed  to,  and  the  8th  of  February 
appointed  for  the  consideration  qf  it.  The  duke 
of  Richmond  and  lord  Shelbume  in  the  mean 
time  received  the  formal  thanks  of  the  city  of 
London.  The  same  day  on  which  the  latter 
motion  was  made,  Mr.  Burke  intimated  bis  in- 
tention to  introduce  a  bill  of  economy.  Of 
this  we  jieed  only  mention  here  that  his  pro- 
posal m^t  v^th  great  approbation  from  all  sides 
of  the  house,  the  minister  excepted,  who  pre- 
served a  prQfoyn4  silence  during  a  conversation 
on  Mr.  Burke's  intentions. 

The  aversion  of  the  people  to  the  present 
system  of  administration,  and  their  sensibility 
to  tiie  horrors  of  a  war  obviously  ruinous  to  the 
country  in  all  its  parts,  became  now  very  con- 
spicuoufs.  Associations  were  formed  in  dif- 
ferent places,  particularly  at  York,  which  took 
the  lead.  Not  only  reformation  in  the  executive 
departments  of  the  state  were  aimed  at,  but 
likewise  a  more  equal  representation  in  parlia- 
ment. Petitions  were  drawn  up  from  York, 
Middlesex,  Ches^ter,  and  many  other  counties. 
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praying  parliament  to  take  into  consideration 
the  imi)overisfaed  state  of  the  country,  and  en- 
deavour  to  lighten  the  many  heavy  burdens  of 
the  people  by  some  well-timed  economy. 
Many  of  these  petitions  were  signed  by  names 
that  carried  much  weight  and  infloence,  although 
the  legality  of  such  meetings  being  doubted  by 
many,  retarded  in  some  measure  that  univer- 
sality of  opinion  which  otherwise  probably 
would  have  shewed  itself.  The  great  effects 
from  trifling  causes  which  America  and  Ireland 
exhibited,  startled  not  a  few,  and  the  friends  of 
administration  endeavoured  to  improve  this 
timidity.  Their  efforts,  however,  appeared  to 
be  very  ineffectual,  not  even  ministers  them- 
selves having  so  much  infl^ience  in  their  counties 
as  to  prevent  this  general  manifestation  of 
public  discontent.  The  petition  from  York  was 
introduced  in  the  house  of  commons  on  Febru- 
ary  8th,  1780,  by  sir  George  Saville,  who,  in  a 
long  speech,  explained  the  motives  and  import 
of  it,  and  challenged  the  minister  to  an  open 
avowal  of  his  sentiments.  The  minister,  more 
vexed  than  intimidated,  said,  he  did  not  object 
to  the  petitions  lying  on  the  table,  as  usual,  but 
thought  that  the  threateniiig  hints  thrown  out 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  were  a  bad  ac- 
companiment to  a  petition  professedly  founded 
on  truth  and  justice,  and  he  hoped  would  not 
influence  them  who  were  to  judge  of  its  merits. 
His  lordship  was  proceeding  to  the  considera- 
tion of  tl^e  supplies,  when  Mr.  Fox  attacked 
him  in  a  vein  of  strong  irony,  but  desired  his 
lordship  to  be  in  no  alarm  concerning  the 
threats  which  had  caused  uneasiness.  The 
people  neither  had  arms,  nor  wanted  any  other 
than  the  constitutional  means  which  the  country 
afforded  them  for  the  answer  of  their /petitiotis. 
Th^  other  petitions,  presented  soon  after  this, 
occasioned  little  or  no  debate.  A  petition  from 
the  merchanto,  planters,  and  others  of  Jamaica, 


concerning  the  defenceless  state  of  that  ialand, 
was  presented  by  Mr,  Pennant.  After  a  debate 
of  an  irregular  kind,  this  petition  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  the  8th  of  February^  lord  Shelbume 
moved  for  a  committee,  consiBting  of  memben 
from  both  houses,  possessing  neither  employ- 
ment nor  pension,  to  examine  into  the  public 
expenditure,  and  the  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
same.    In  his  motion,  he  included  some  pro- 
posals of  an  economical  tendency,   and  in- 
veighed bitterly  against  that  system  of  imdue 
influence  which  had  been  substituted  in  the 
place  of  constitutional  power.    Admiiustration 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  motion ;  the  house  of 
lords,  they  thought,  incompetent  to  institute  an 
inquiry  of  the  intended  nature ;  they  especially 
reprobated  the  idea  of  excluding  from  a  lAiare 
in  the  committee,  those  members  who  pos- 
sessed places  or  pensions;  such  proposals  of 
exclusion  went  to  say,  that-  tho«e  places  ren- 
dered them  liable  to  be  turned  from  their  diltfi 
The  motion  was  no  better  than  a  libel  on  the 
whole  house.    In  the  replies  of  the  lords  in  op- 
position, ministers  received  more  severe  cen-  ^ 
sures  than  they  had  been  used  to  ;  yet  when  a 
division  came  to  be  proposed/there  appeared 
101  for  rejecting  the  motion,  and  5d  for  passing 
it.    Of  the  latter  33  signed  a  protest  against 
the  rejection. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  lord  Shelbume 
endeavoured  to  draw  from  ministry  some  ex- 
planation of  their  conduct,  relative  to  the  dis- 
mission of  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  and  the 
'earl  of  Pembtoke,  from  the  offices  which  diese 
noblemen  held ;  as  no  better  reason  appeared  to 
the  house,  than  their  having  voted  in  a  parti- 
cular question  contrary  to  the  will  of  adminis- 
tration. Such  proceedings  lord  Shelbume 
looked  upon  to  be  the  most  dangerous  extent 
of  undue  influence  the  country  had  ever  met 
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trith^  and  that  parliament  ought  not  to  sit 
tamely  under-  it.     The   principal  argument 
which  mintfltry  and  their  friends  used  on  this 
occasian,  tended  to  establish  the  great  impro- 
priety of  parliamentary  interference  in  the  dis- 
mission of  ministers,  which  was  a  privilege 
vested  in  the  crown  alotie.    Upon  a  division, 
the  noble  mover  found  himself  in  a  minority 
of  30  to  92.     His  lordship,  on  this  occasion, 
had  made  very  free  with  the  appointment  of  a 
Mr.  FuUarton,  originally  a  clerk,  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment    This  censure  Mr.  Ful- 
larton  construed  into  that  species  of  dishonour- 
ing aspersion  which  a  solaier  ought  not  to  bear 
with  tameness,  and  after  having  made  bitter 
complaints  to  the  house  of  commons,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  he  required  of  lord  Shel- 
bume  a  meeting  in  Hyde«park.    Lord  Shel- 
burne  was  wounded,  but  not  dangerously,  and 
the  matter   ended  with  the  usual  forms  of 
duellist  reconciliation.    The  same  afternoon, 
March  22d,  sir  James  Lowther  introduced  the 
matter  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  repro- 
bated this   infringement   on    the  freedom  of 
debate.    His  observations  were  followed  by 
reflections  f)rom  both  sides  of  the  house ;  but 
the  matter  ended  where  it  began.     A  very 
singular  apsertion  was  made  by  one  of  the 
ministers,  vtsr.,  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  could 
prevent  dkielling ;  till,[however,  severe  laws  are 
put  in  practice  against  this  savage  custom,  an 
indelible  disgrace  will  rest  with  the  British 
parliament 

There  have  been  few  sessions  in  which  de- 
bates were  carried  to  lengths  so  great,  or  aU 
tended  with  so  little  success  in  national  im- 
provement, as  id  this.  Opposition,  indeed,  on 
some  occasions  had  greater  numbers  than 
vsaal,  and  the  contractors'  bill,  when  intro- 
duced, passed  through  the  house  of  commons, 
although  it  was  afterwards    rejected  in  the 


other.  But  still  the  friends  of  ministry  gave 
them  a  support  which  was  not  likely  soon  to 
fail.  The  only  arguments  of  importance  whic^ 
we  are  now  to  collect  in  a  brief  point  of  view, 
are  conceruing  the  petitions  which  amounted 
to  about  forty,  April  the  6th  was  appointed 
for  the  consideration  of  them.  Mr.  Duiming, 
who  opened  the  business,  observed  that  the 
main  tendency  of  all  these  petitions,  was  to 
interrupt  the  present  rapid  increase  of  the  un- 
constitutional influence  of  the  crown ;.  and  an 
economical  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
After  expatiating  at  great  length,  and  per- 
spicuity, learning  and  shrewdness,  on  the  va- 
rious means  used  by  some  members  to  effeot 
the  purpo,ses  of  these  petitions,  particularly 
Mr.  Burke's  bill,  colonel  Barrels  motion  for  a 
committee  of  accounts,  sir  George  Saville's  mo- 
tion, and  others,  he  moved,  *'  That  the  inlSuence 
of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.*'  The  objections  of 
ministry  to  this  were,. .  that  it  was  an  abstract 
proposition,  not  supported  by  facts;  and  the  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland  moved>  that  it  should  be 
amended  thus,  ''  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  declare, 
that  the  influence  of  the  crown  is  increased, 
^*c'*  The  motion  so  amended  was  carried  by 
Mr.  Dunning ;  the  numbers  being  2S3  who  sup^ 
ported  it,  to  216  who  voted  against  it.  This 
second  motion  was,  **  That  it  is  competent  to 
this  house  to  examine  into,  and  correct  abuses 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  revenues,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  branch  of  the  public 
revenue,  whenever  it  shall  seem  expedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  house  so  to  do.'*  It  being 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  minister  was  for 
adjourning,  but  that  not  being  attended  to,  he 
found  himself  still  more,  disappointed  by  the 
the  motion  being  carried  without  a  division^ 
Mr.  Townsend  moved.  /<  That  it  is  the  opinion 
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ef  thift  commfttae,  that  it  19  the  duty  of  this 
hou9e^  to  provide  as  far  as  fnay  be,  ai»  imitie- 
^iate  and  effectual  redress  of  the  abuses  ootn- 
plained  of  in  the  petitions  presented  to  this 
house/'  This  being  likewise  agreed  id,  Mr. 
FoTt  e^earoured  to  push  the  victory  home,  by 
moving)  that  the  resolutions  should  be  imme- 
diately reported,  whioh  was  accordingly  done, 
and  compleated  the  triumph  of  opposition  over 
ministry,  an  event  which  was  received  with  joy 
over  a  great  part  olP^the  Icingdoro.  Two  other 
resolutions,  moved  on  April  the  10th  by  Mr. 
Dunning,  were  carried  by  bis  party;  but  this 
success  did  not  last  lang«.  ... 

We  come  now  to  relate  the  progress  of  a 
civil  commotion,  the  most  extraordinary  and 
alarming  that  had  happened  in  England  since 
the  inencK)rab}e  days  of  Wat  Tyler.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  be  particular  in  the  origin,  as  well 
as  detail,  of  this  affair,  and  the  best  authorities 
have  been  consulted ;  although,  in  a  period  of 
general  confusion  and  alarm,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ikeparate  the  facts  whidi  really  happened,  from 
the  various  reports  which  arose  from  the  terror 
of  imagination. 

Several  meetings  had  taken  place,  in  the 
month  of  May,  in  London^  of  persons  styling 
themselves  the  Phytestant  Association;,  of  which 
lord  George  Gordon,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  and  a  member  of  parliament,  became 
president.  The  object  of  their  association  was, 
professedly,  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  an  act  which 
had  been  lately  passed,  for  relievuig  his  ma- 
jesty's subjected  professing  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  from  certain  penalite^  and  disabilities 
imposed  upon  them  in  th^  eleventh  and  twelfth 
years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  The 
members  of  the  association  professed  gceat  ap- 
prehensions of  the  increase  of  popery,  and 
employed  the  utmost  pains  to  procure  subscrip- 
tions to  a  f>etition  to  parliament  for  a  repeat  of 


the  act  ia  favour  of  the  papioli.  It  wa»  reputed 
that  more  tkqn  one  hundred  tfaouafimd  persoiif 
had  signed  the  petition.  It  was  also  resolved, 
in  order  to  give  their  petition  the  greater  weig^ht, 
that  the  aasoeiation  should  go^  in  processioE  te 
the  house. of  commons  oa  the  dny  that  it  wm 
presented.  To  promote  this  schemfi*  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  was  publialied  >t^"  Pro- 
testant Asaociatioo.  Whereas  no  hall  in  Itondoa 
can  contain  forty  thpusapd  persQQs,  Resolved, 
that  this  association  do  meet  on  Friday  next  in 
St.  G^org^'s  Fields,  at  tra  o'clok^k  in  the 
morning,  to  cousider  of  the  most  prudent  and 
respectful  manner  of  attending  their  petition, 
which  will  bo  presented  the  sas^  day  to 
the  bouse  of  commons.  Re^olved>  for  the  s^e 
of  good  order  and  regularity^  that  ^is  associa- 
tion, in  coining  to  the  ground^  do  separate  them- 
selves into  fpur  distinct  divisions^  viz.  the 
London  division,  the  Westminster  division,  the 
South wark  division,  and  th^  ScQti(^  divisioD. 
Resolved,  that  the  LoDdon  divisiofa  do  UHne 
placo  upon  the  right  of  th^  ground  towards 
Southwark,  the  Westminster  divisicm  BOQW^i 
the  Soutbwark  divisioa  third,  md  the  Spotch 
division  upon  the  left,  all  w^arin^  biQe  cock- 
ades, to  di^tiaguisb  themselves  from  the  pa- 
pists, and  those  who  approve  of  the  late  act  in 
.favour  of  popery.  Resolved,  that  the  magis- 
trates of  London,  Westminster,  and  Soutbwark, 
are  requested  to  attend;  that  their  .presence 
may  overawe*  aqd  control  wy  riotous  or 
evil-minded  persons,  who  may  wish  to  disturb 
the  legal  and  peaceable  deportment  of  his  ma- 
jesty's protestant  subjects.  By  order  of  the 
Association,  G.  Gordon^  president.  Londoa, 
May  29." 

Of  what  number  this  association  con3isted 
cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  on  the  day 
appointed,  Friday,  June  2d^  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  assembled^  from  all  ports  of  the  city 
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and  subdrbft,  in  St.  George  Vfields,  where  they 
.were  joined  about  eleven  o'clock,  by  lord  George 
Gordon.  On  his  arrival,  they  formed  a  ring 
round  him ;  in  which  situation  he  made  a  short 
speech  to  them,  strongly  recommending  a 
peaceable  deportment  and  behaviour,  and  that 
in  this  disposition  they  should  proceed  to  the 
house  with  their  petition.  A  hand-bill  was 
likewise  distributed,  inculcating  the  same  tem- 
per. During  the  speech  made  by  his  lordship, 
the  crowd,  in  fbeir  desire  of  hearing  and  seeing, 
pressed  so  closely  around  him,  that,  partly 
with  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  partly  with  the 
largeness  of  their  number,  his  lordship  was  near 
being  suffocated.  The  throng  being  then  re- 
moved to  a  little  farther  distance,  his  lordship 
marched  them  in  four  different  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  their  four  divisions  of  London,  Westmin- 
ster, Southwark,  and  Scotland,  three  or  four 
times  round  the  fields;  after  which  he  left  them, 
proceeded  in  his  carriage  over  Westminster- 
bridge  to  the  house  of  commons,  "in  order  to  be 
at  hand  there,  to  present  the  petition  when 
brought  up.  The  committee  of  the  association, 
with  several  other  members  of  the  society,  went 
the  same  way.  The  rest,  supposed  to  amount 
to  fifty  thousand,  though  such  calculations  are 
seldom  to  be  depended  upon,  took  their  route 
over  London-bridge,  marching  in  tolerable  or- 
der, and  very  quietly,  through  Gomhill,  Cheap- 
side,  Stfc.y  towards  Westminstei*,  following  their 
respective  banners,  on  which  were  written 
the  names  of  the  divisions,  with  the  words 
v  No  Popery,"  and  other  labels,  expressive  ot 
the  business  of  the  day.  Each  petitioner  also 
wore  a  blue  bockade  in  his  hat,  some  of  which 
were  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver;  and 
many  likewise  had  printed  labels  affixed  to 
them,  of  the  san^e  tenour  with  those  on  the 
banner.  At  the  head  of  the  Scotch  division,  a 
Highlander  marched  in  his  country  dress,  with 
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his  sword  drawn,  and  fdlo:«red  by  ajMur^^ 
bagpipes.  In  St.  George's-fields,  previous  to 
the  march,  a  tailor  was  employed  to  lade  toge- 
ther the  differient  skiius,  signed  by  the  peti- 
tioners, composing  a  very  large  roll,  whicli  was 
carried  on  a  man^s  head.  . 

In  this  manner  they  mardied  on,  gatfa^nng. 
every  where  as  they  went;  and  when  ihej 
came  to  Gharing-cross  were  joined  by  firerii 
numbers,  some  on  horseback  and  in  coaches, 
who  proceeded  with  them  to  the  houae*  As 
they  passed  by  the  churches,  they  gave  them 
three  cheers.  The  Admiralty  was  also  saluted 
by  them  as  they  passed ;  and  by  the  time  they 
came  to  New  Palace-yard,  the  company  which 
passed  over  Westminster-bridge  havii^  joined 
them,  their  numbers  were  now  so  largie,  that 
Old  Palace-yaird,  with  Westminster-ball,  and 
all  the  avenues  about  both  houses  of  parliament, 
were  entirely  filled  with  them.      . 

In  this  situation  they  waited  the  arrival  of 
the  members  of  both  houses,  many  of  whom 
were  very  roughly  treajbed  by  them  in  their 
way  to  the  house.  Among  these,  their  prin- 
cipal vengeance  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
peers,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  particularly 
on  the  archbishop  of  York,  whose  [carriage  they 
stopped,  and  greatly  insulted  him;  the  lord 
president,  whom  they  seized,  jostled,  and  kicked 
on  the^egs;  lord  Mansgeld,  whom  they  stopped, 
and  reviled  to  his  face ;  lord  Stormont,  whose 
Carriage  they  took  possession  of  for  nearly  half 
an  hour,  getting  upon  the  box  and  wheelSi, 
taking  great  liberties  with  his  lordship's  per- 
son; jind  they  might  not,  perhaps,  even  then 
have  parted  with  his  lordship,  had  not  a  gentle- 
man jumped  into  the  carriage,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  populace  to  desist.  The  duke  of  Nor* 
thumberland  was  treated  rather  favourably,  but 
lost  his  watch.  Lord  Boston  was  severely 
handled  by  them,  and  the  bishop  of  Litchfield 
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iKt  with  vmuDly  the  3|k»  trMtment.  f^ides 
Ihem,  rtbe  dosis  iIM9boM«|[h  and  Tcpswieiid, 
(«li0r  w«Bt  together  in  the  «rame  oar^riage^)  iv^^ 
tenl  WdHottgfhhy  de  BiokB,  and  lovd  Aidibora- 
ham,  weve  "wry  lot^ly  hondtod;  tbe  two 

'  fonner  loBing  their  bags,  aad  lAie^two  iatt^ 
beiDg  flMrfTeti^  Aoat  for  some  tisme.  i<ord  St. 
Mia  and  ford  ©udky  Teccwed  lifceivnae  stwmg 
ittfffcs  of  the  arid tara'  Yesootment    The  i)iBlMip 

'  of  liBOolQ  (19nBrl(M^  :hardiy  eBCsped  with  his 
Uh :  tie  hiaraflttitjr  of  Jkfr.  Jktikiiisoii,  an  lattor- 
afai:,  iin  Westminster,  admitted  his  lovdsdrip  intp 
Ua  tmiae,  at  die  risk  of  his  ^xropeity  aadiife ; 
and  the  :bi  Ao|>,  in  disguise,  got  away  oaer  the 
tops  ef  the  iummeu.  Xhe  ^ommoas  &red  tetter 
itaidai^tiiiiy ;  thaugh  430ne0tiv«ly  they  were 
justly  under  $t»U  grester  apfmhensioms  tlmh 
llhe  iords.  But  Mr.  Stnbaii  and  WeHbore  Biis 
expenenoed  raaeh  raugh  treatment ;  the  former 
had  his  carriage  ^xmsiderably  damaged,  and 
Mr<  Ellis  waa  pwsued  to  ^e  GuildhaH,  Weat- 
minater,  the  windows  of  mdnch  the  populace 
broke  in  their  fiuy,  ^and  then  getting  at  the  ob 

.  ject  of  ;fheir  pursuit,  treated  him  with  fnueh 
roughness.  Lord  mresitham  likewise  received 
a  considerable  degree  of  insult,  and  hfad  the 
fVont  glass  of  his  vis-a-vis  bpotcen.  When  Lord 
North  m&de  his  appearance,  it  vtras  wrtli  dif- 
ficulty be  found  his  way  to  die  commons,  l>eing 
stopped  on  the  vtair-case  by  several  of  the 
members  of  Che  association.  Lord  George  Ger- 
matne,  too,  on  his  arriral,  was  much  hissed  and 
groaned  at,  and  porter  Ihrown  into  his  face. 
The  mob  twice  attempted  to  force  their  way 
into  the  hoQse  of  eommons;  and  it  wan^with 
difficulty  the  members  got  either  in  or  out. 
They  attempted  ahro  the  house  of  lords;  but 
by  the  excellent  management  of  eisr  Francis 
Mblyneux,  and  the  exertions  of  the  door- 
keepers, were  kept  out.  However  they  fiHed 
iSie  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  pressed 


so  violently  against  the  door,  'di«t  the  mem- 
hers  might  truly  be  said  to  be  Uocked  up. 
l^iostpait  of  the  day  w-asispeatintlrait  hsuae  in 
debates  velatiire '  to  the  mob ;  ftnit  when  the 
house  had  aegaraed  some  degree  of  onder,  lord 
George  Gordon  wtrodmoed  this  petition,  which  he 
and  was  at;^ed  by  near  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pnstestent  sufagects,  **  prayhi]g  the  ore- 
peal  of  idle  adt  of  the  last  session  in  favour  of 
the  itoman  Gcdbolics,"  and  moved  to  have  liie 
saM  petition  brought  up.  Mr.  Aldensan  Bull 
seci»ided  his  motion,  and  leave  was  given  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  interim,  while  4his  busmesa 
was  in  agitation,  lord  George  was  fiequently 
called  upon  to  disperse  his  fdUoarera.'  After 
several  addresses,  which  have  been  (variously 
reported,  and  are  indeed  of  little  consequence, 
be  advised  them  to  depart  peaceably,  and  rely 
upon  the  goodness  of  their  gracious  king,  who, 
now  that  Jie  knew  the  desires  df  his  people, 
would  i>e  ready  to  meet  dieir  wishes.  With 
this  assumnce,  as  soon  us  the  house  broke  up, 
most  of  them  dispersed ;  and  the  guards,  who 
had  been  aent  for,  and  had  andved,  were  in  a 
short  time  after  ordemd  home. 

ha?ire  been  thus  particular  in  detailing  the 
of  lord  George  Gordon's  tumultuous 
followers,  1>ecause  these  ^cts  will  throw  conai- 
derable  light  on  die  events  vdikh  followed ;  for 
though  order  and  tranquillity  were  re^esta- 
bliiE&ed  in  this  part  of  the  town.  It  was  fietr 
otherwise  elsewhere,  ^e  mob  paraded  off  in 
different  divisions  from  Palace-yard,  and  some 
of  them  went  to  the  Romish  chapel  in  Duke- 
street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  and  others  to  that 
ofWarwick-«treet,  Goldai-squar e ;  where,  find- 
ing little  or  no  opposition,  they  piriled  down  the 
altars,  ornaments,  and  furniture,  and  committed 
the  whole  to  the  flames.  A  pai%y  of  the*  guards 
came  too  late  to  prevent  this  misdiief,  but  thir- 
teen of  the  rioters  were  taken ;  and  Ibe  rest,  c^x 


CXF 

tlie  appeuMBWicig  of  4]ie  mt^ary,  instantly  dis- 
pelled. The  liay  following  passed  in  tderable 
quietness ;  tirirt  mt  Sunday  in  the  afternoon  the 
mob  met  ait  Mooifields,  and  as  it  were  in  an  in- 
stanty  coUec'ted  a  body  ef  sereral  thousands, 
who,  on  the  cry  of  "  Ne  papists!  Root  out 
popery  t**  presently  attacked  the  popish  chapel 
in  Rope-maker'ft-ailey,  iSbe  insnide  t>f  which 
they  totally  demolished,  ai^rd  brought  the  altar, 
images,  pictures,  «eats,  and  every  moveable, 
into  the  street,  where  they  committed  them  to 
the  flames.  About  naif  alter  nine  a  party  of 
the  guafds  anived,  wben  the  mob  immediately 
began  to  dispearse.  Some  few  accidents  hap- 
pened on  ihe  approach  of  the  military,  but  no 
person  was  this  night  killed  by  the  sddiers. 
Encouraged  by  tUs  lenity,  they  began  on  "die 
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of  tiA  persons  conceri^ed  in  destroy ii^  the 
Sardinian  and  Bavarian  chapels^  This  day, 
^so,  ^e  rioters,  apprehended  on  Saturday  were 
re-examined,  and  five  of  the  most  active  com- 
mitted  to  Newgate ;  to  which  gaol  they  were 
escorted  by  a  party  of.  guards,  wlio,  on  their 
return,  were  petted  by  tiie  rioters ;  but  such 
was  the  liumanity  of  their  commanding*officer, 
that  he  xeirtrained  his  men  from  firing  upcm 
them,  as  they  appeared  to  him  wliolly  unarmed.! 
hi  vain  had  a  resolution  of  the  Protestant  Asso<* 
ciation  been  circulated  in  the  morning,  request* 
ing  all  true  Protestants  to  shew  their  attach- 
ment to  their  best  interest,  by  a  legal  and 
peaceable  deportment.  It  was  not  an  atten- 
tion to  the  united  prayers  of  the  Protestant 
I  petition  that  tiiie  ringleaders  now  had  in  view ; 


following  day  to.  grow  more  dating  and  despe-    yet  were  those  seemingly  ^tumultuous  persons 


rate.  Early  on  the  Monday  they  demolished 
the  «diDOl-faouse,  and  three  dwelling-houses  in 
Rope-maker*s-alley,  belonging  to  the  priests, 
with  a  valuable  library  of  books.  They  now 
ttereartened  the  destruction  ef  all  who  should 
oppose  them ;  and  divided  into  different  parties, 
a»d  for  different  purposes.  One  party  shewed 
itsdf  Wore  lord 'George  Gordon's,  in  Welbeck- 
stKet;  another  party  went  in  triumph  to  Vir- 
ginia-sbeet,  Wapping;  a  third  directed  their 
anrch  to  Nighttngaile-lane,  East-Smithfield ; 
and,  wtlle  (he  first  party  gutted  (as  their  term 
was)  atte  house  of  the  excellent  sir  George 
Sarille,  on  pretence  of  his  having  brought  in 
the  obnoxious  bill,  and  those  of  Mr.  Rainsforth, 
of  Stanhope^street,  and  Mr.  Maberly,  of  Little 
Queen-street,  for  giving  evidence  against  the 
rioters  ^n  Saturday,  the  other  parties  destroyed 
the  popish  ebapels  in  their  respective  routes, 
insulted  the  Catholics^  plundered  their  houses, 
and  brought  out  and  set  fire  to  their  furniture. 
This  day  u  proclamation  was  issued,  offering 
five  hundred  pounds  reward  for  the  discovery 


so  cautious,  that  they  liad  scouts  upon  the 
watdh  in  all  the  avenues,  and  on  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  approaching  military,  the  whole 
body  instantly  yanisbed,  as  if  by  enchantment. 
This,  however,  is  the  only  instance  of  any 
thing  like  concert  or  design  among  them ;  iit . 
all  other  respects,  they  were  a  disorderly  mul- 
titude, whose  object  was  general  mischief, 
without  any  fixed  plan.  During  all  this  time, 
the  lotds,  commons,  magistrates,  and  persons^ 
in  power  of  every  denomination,  in  the  great 
and  populous  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
seemed  to  be  panic  struck  i  so  that  no  proper 
measures  had  hitherto  been  adopted  for  sup*^ 
pressing  these  alarming  riots. 

On  Tuesday,  a  day  w4iich  had  been  appointed 
to  taLfce.the  Protestant  petition  into  farther  con-^ 
sideration  by  parliament,  the  multitude  that 
assembled  about  the  parliament-house  was  no 
less  numerous  than  that  which  surrounded  it 
on  the  preceding  Friday.  They  did  not^  as. 
before,  regularly  assemble  in  St.  George's- 
fields^  but  came  in  small  parties,  from  different 
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places.  At  first  they  seemed  orderly,  but 
apparently  resolute.  In  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon more  parties  arrived,  and  they  began  by 
degrees  to  be  more  tumultuous.  Lord  Sand- 
wich, however,  was  the  only  person  who  ^suf- 
fered violence,  and  he  was  instantly  rescued 
by  colonel  Smith ;  who,  with  a  party  of  horse, 
escorted  him  back  to  the  Admiralty,  from 
whence  he  wrote  to  lord  Mansfield,  stating  his 
case.  On  reading  his  letter  in  the  house  of 
peers,  lord  Ravensworth  expressed  his  indig- 
nation that  the  bouse  should  still  be  in  a  situa- 
tion so  truly  mortifying,  that  their  lordships 
could  not,  without  personal  danger,  take  their 
seats  in  that;  house.  He  <vas  followed  by  lord 
.Denbigh,  who  complained  of  the  insults  himself 
had  suffered,  and  objected  to  the  sitting  of  the 
house  under  such  circumstances.  In  this  he 
was  supported  by  lord  Radnor.  The  earl  of 
.  Hillsborough  begged  of  the  noble  lords  to  point 
out  any  other  mode  of  proceeding,  for  the 
security  of  their  lordships'  persons,  than  that 
taken  by  his  majesty's  ministers ;  and  lord 
JBathurst  said,  that  every  power  of  the  consti- 
tution, had  been  employed,  and  would  continue 
to  be  employed,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  their 
(deliberations  ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  assu-- 
ranees,  t)ie  house  soon  broke  up,  and  adjourned 
to  Thursday. 

In  the  house  of  commons  they  went  still 
farther,  and  declared  that  no  act  of  theirs 
could  be  legal  while  the  house  was  beset  with 
a  military  force,  and  under  apprehensions  from 
the  daring  spirit  of  the  people ;  yet  some  reso- 
lutions to  the  following  purport  were  agreed 
to :  1 .  That  it  was  a  high  and  dangerous  breach 
of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  to  insult  or 
attack  members  doming  to  attend  their  duty  in 
that  house.  2.  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  outrages,  and  discover  the 


aiithors«    3.  That  his  majesty's  attorney-gene- 


ral be  or4ered  to  proseAUlP  ^  jpexmoB  already 
in  custody,  charged  with  destroying  the  houses 
and  chapels  of  foreign  ambassadors.  4«  That 
compensation  be  made  to  the  sufferers.  These 
resolutions  passed  unammously.  During  the 
sitting  of  the  house  an  attack  had  been  made 
on  the  residence  of  lord  Norths  in  Downing- 
street;  but  a  party  of  light  horse  went  and 
repulsed  the  assailants  On  the  rising  of  the 
house,  lord  George  Gordon  repaired  to  the 
corner  of  Bridge-street,  informing  the  populace 
what  had  been  done,  and  advised  them  to  depart 
quietly.  In  return,  they  unharnessed  his  horses, 
and  drew  him  in  triumph,  together  with  sir 
Philip  Jennings  Gierke,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  and  who  had  applied  to  him  for  protec* 
tion,  to  the  house  of  alderman  Bull.  While  a 
party  of  the  rioters  were  thus  employed,  justice 
Hyde,  with  a  party  of  the  guards^  endeavoured 
to  disperse  the  rest.  At  first  they  pressed 
hard  upon  the  guards;  but, the  guards,  in  their 
turn,  soon  advanced  upon  them,  and  rode 
furiously  among  them.  They  did  not  attempt 
again  to  face  the  military. 

In  the  evening,  about  seven  oclock,  the 
rioters  resenting  the  activity  of  justice  Hyde,  a 
detached  party  attacked  his  house,  in  lisle- 
street,  stripped  it  of  the  furniture,  and  burnt  it 
before  his  door;  A  party  of  the  guards,  as 
usual,  arrived  too  late ;  the  mischief  was  done, 
and  the  rioters  fled.  Newgate  was  now  their 
next  concern,  and  to  release  their  confined 
associates  the  object  they  had  then  in  view. 
Like  regular  assailants,  they  did  not  proceed 
to  storm  before  they  offered  ternis ;  they  called 
upon  the  keeper  to  release  their  comrades,  as 
the  only  means  to  save  his  mansion.  This  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  do;  but  dreading  what 
would  happen,  he  went  to  the  sheriffs,  to  know 
their  pleasure.  In  cases  of  emergency,  delays 
are  dangerods ;    while  the  magistrates  were 
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affecting  to  deliberate  on  a  matter  which  did 
not  require  a  moments  thought,  the  gaol  was 
set  on  fire>  and  on  his  return  Mr.  Akerma^ 
found  his  house  in  flames.  A  party  of  con- 
stables, nearly  to  the  number  of  an  hundred, 
came  to  his  assistance;  these  the  rioters 
suffered  to  pass,  till  they  were  entirely  en- 
circled, and  then  attacked  them  with  great 
fury,  broke  their  staves,  and  converted  them 
into  brands,  which  were  hurled  about  wherever 
the  fire  appeared  but  faintly  kindled.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed  with  what  celerity  a 
gaol,  which  to  a  common  observer  appeared  to 
be  built  with  nothing  that  would  bum,  was 
destroyed  by  the  flames;  nor  is  it  less  as- 
tonishing, that,  from  a  prison  thus  in  flames,  a 
miserable  crew  of  felons  in  irons,  and  a  com- 
pany of  confined  debtors,  to  the  number,  in  the 
whole,  of  more  than  three  hundred,  could  all 
be  liberated  as  it  were  by  magic,  amidst  flames 
and  firebrands,  without  the  loss  of  k  sipgle 
life ;  some  from  the  gloomy  cells  of  darkness, 
in  which  the  devoted  victims  to  public  justice 
were  confined,  and  others  from  inner  apart- 
ments, to  which  the  access  in  tranquil  times 
was  both  intricate  and  difficult.  These  libe- 
rated felons  instantly  went  to  Bow-street, 
where  they  broke  into  and  demolished  the 
public  office,  and  sir  John  Fielding's  dwelling- 
house  adjoining.  The  justice,  who  had  com- 
mitted  most  of  them,  appeared  to  them  the 
first  object  of  vengeance. 

The  mob,  not  contented  with  these  devasta« 
tions,  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  venerable 
lord  Mansfield,  in  Bloomsbury-square.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  guards  being  sent  for,  the  civil 
magistrate  gave  directions  to  fire  on  the  rioters, 
by  which  some  were  killed,  and  others 
wounded;  but,  as  was  invariably  the  case 
hitherto,  not  till  they  had  destroyed  by  fire  his 
lordship's    furniture,    mortgages,    books    and 
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manuscripts;  after  which  they  got  at  the 
liquors,  and  intoxicated  themselves  with  them 
to  the  highest  degree ;  they  then  set  fire  to  the 
house,  and  entirely  destroyed  it.  A  large  body 
of  the  mob  then  set  off  to  destroy  his  lordship's 
fine  seat  at  Caen-wood ;  but  happily,  on  their 
arrival  there,  they  found  a  large  body  of  the 
military  had  got  possession  of  it,  about  half  an 
hour  before  (hem;  on  which  they  retired, 
without  making  any  attempt.  Another  party 
of  the  mob  entered  a  pawnbroker's  in  Golden- 
lane,  gutted  the  house,  and  burnt  all  the  fur- 
niture and  goods.  The  house  of  a  Mr.  Lyon, 
in  Bunhill-row,  shared  the  same  fate.  In 
Glerkenwell,  the  two  prisons  were  set  open, 
and  all  the  prisoners  released.  In  Great  Queen- 
street,  LincolnVinn-fields,  the  house  of  justice 
Coxe  was  destroyed.  These  and  many  other 
outrages,  committed  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  closed  the  terrible  scene  of  this  night's 
riots. 

Next  day,  the  7th,  the  violence  of  the  popu- 
lace, instead  of  diminishing,  or  being  glutted 
with  the  destruction,  terror,  and  consternation 
they  had  already  spread,  seemed  to  be  consi- 
derably increased ;  which  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider,  that  all  the 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  Clerkenwell*brideewll, 
and  New-prison,  were  let  loose  on  the  terrified 
inhabitants  of  the  thunder-struck  metropolis. 
Some  even  had  the  audacity  to  go  into  public- 
houses  and  call  for  what  provisions  and  drink 
they  thought  proper,  without  paying  for  any, 
nor  dared  the  affrighted  publicans  ask  for  pay- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  they  thought  themselves 
happy  that  they  had  not  their  bouses  pulled 
down.  Others,  still  more  daring,  even  knocked 
at  the  doors  of  private  houses  at  noon-day,  and 
extorted  contribution  from  the  inhabitants* 
Numbers  of  the  mob  paraded  early  in  the 
morning,  with  blue  cockades  in  their  hats  : 
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the  hackney-coachmen  were  obliged  to  wear 
the  same  token,  and  "  No  Popery"  was  written 
upon  several  parts  of  almost  every  house  in 
the  city  :  in .  some  streets  they  were  even 
obliged  to  hang  blue  flags  and  ribbons  out  of 
the  windows. 

In  the  borough  of  Southwark  great  outrages 
were  also  committed:  some  popish  chapels, 
and  other  buildings,  in  various  parts,  were  burnt 
particularly  about  Kent-street  and  its  environs. 
An  attempt  was  likewise  made  to  fire  the  Mar- 
shalsea ;  but  here  the  military  soon  repelled  the 
rioters  ;  and  many  of  the  substantial  inhabitants 
of  the  borough  having  armed  themselves,  sallied 
forth  upon  a  large  body  of  the  rioters  in  Tooley- 
Btreet,  killed  and  wounded  several,  took  others 
prisoners,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight ;  but  the 
King  s-bench  prison,  with  three  houses  adjoin- 
ing, a  tavern,  and  the  New-bridewell,  were  set 
on  fire,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  As 
soon  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  one  of 
the  most  awful  and  dreadful  spectacles  this 
country  ever  beheld,  was  exhibited.  The  mob 
had  not  only  declared  their  resolution  to  fire 
the  prisons,  and  some  private  houses,  but  had 
avowed  their  intention  to  destroy  the  Bank, 
Gray's  Inn,  the  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  the 
grand  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  royal  palaces. 
An  universal  stupor  had  seized  the  minds  of 
men ;  they  looked  at  one  another,  and  waited 
with  a  resigned  consternation  for  the  events 
which  were  to  follow.  Nothing  could  convey 
a  more  awful  idea  of  the  mischief  which  was 
dreaded,  than  the  strong  guard  which  was 
placed  in  the  Royal  Exchange  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Bank;  as  nothing  perhaps  could 
have  equalled  the  national  desolation,  had  the 
purposes  of  the  insurgents  upon  this  place  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  an  attack  was  actually  made  upon 
it  Soldiers  were  distributed  at  Guildhall,  in 
the  inns  of  qourt,  in  almost  every  place  tenable 


as  a  fortification,  and  in  some  private  houses ; 
and  the  cannon  was  disposed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  Park. 

With  minds  thus  predisposed  to  terror  by  so 
many  objects  of  devastation,  and  in  a  city  which 
but  a  few  days  before  enjoyed  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity,  let  our  readers  judge  what  the  inha- 
bitants felt,  when  they  beheld,  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  the  flames  ascending  and  rolling 
in  vast  and  voluminous  clouds  from  the  King*8- 
bench  and  Fleet  prisons,  from  New-bridewell, 
from  the  toll-gates  on  Blackfriars- bridge,  from 
houses  in  every  part  of  the  town,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  bottom  and  middle  of  Hoi  bom, 
where  the  conflagration  was  horrible  beyond 
description.  The  houses  that  were  first  set  on 
fire  at  this  last-mentioned  place,  both  belonged 
to  Mr.  Langdale,  an  eminent  distiller,  and  coi)- 
tained  immense  quantities  of  spirituous  liquors. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  fury  these  would 
add  to  the  flames;  but  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  distresses  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants,  or  indeed  of  the  inhabitants  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  is  not  so  easy.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  were  running  up  and 
down  with  beds,  glasses,  bundles,  or  whatever 
they  wished  most  to  preserve.  In  streets  where 
there  were » no  fires,  numbers  were  removing 
their  goods  and  effects  at  midnight.  The  shouts 
of  the  rioters  were  heard  at  one  instant,  and  at 
the  next  the  dreadful  report  of  the  soldiers 
musquets,  as  if  firing  in  platoons,  and  at  vari- 
ous places :  in  short,  every  thing  that  could 
impress  the  mind  with  ideas  of  universal  anarchy 
and  approaching  desolation,  seemed  to  be  ac- 
cumulating.  Sleep  and  rest  were  impractica- 
ble ;  the  streets  were  swarming  with  people ; 
and  uproar,  confusion,  and  terror,  reigned  in 
every  part. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  June,  his  ma- 
jesty assisted  in  person  in  council*    The  great 
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(question  wasf  there  discussed  on  which  hinged 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  capital — 
a  question  respecting  which  the  first  legal  cha- 
racters were  divided,  and  on  which  lord  Mans- 
field himself  was  with  reason  accused  of  never 
having  clearly  expressed  his  opinion  up  to  that 
time.  Doubts  existed  whether  persons  riot- 
ously collected  together,  and  committing  out- 
rages and  infractions  of  the  peace,  however 
great,  might  legally  be  fired  on  by  the  military 
power,  without  staying  previously  to  read  the  riot 
act.  Lord  Bathurst,  president  of  the  council, 
and  sir  Fletcher  Norton,  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  who  were  both  present,  on  being 
appealed  to  for  their  opinions,  declared  that  ''  a 
soldier  was  not  less  a  citizen  because  he  was  a 
soldier,  and  consequently  that  he  might  repel 
force  by  force."  But  no  minister  would  sign 
the  order  for  the  purpose.  In  this  emergency 
when  every  moment  was  precious,  Mr.  Wedder- 
burn,  afterwards  successively  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  baron,  and  of  an  earl  of  Great  Britain, 
who  was  then  attorney-general,  having  been 
called  in  to  the  council-table,  and  ordered  by 
the  king  to  deliver  his  official  opinion  on  the 
point,  stated  in  the  most  precise  terms,  that  any 
such  assemblage  might  be  dispersed  by  military 
force,  without  waiting  for  forms,  or  reading  the 
act  in  question.  **  Is  that  your  declaration  of 
the  law,  as  attorney-general  ?''  said  the  king. 
Wedderbum  answering  decidedly  in  the  affir- 
mative, *'  Then  so  let  it  be  done/'  rejoined  his 
majesty.  The  attorney-general  drew  up  the 
order  immediately,  which  the  king  himself 
signed,  and  on  which  lord  Amherst  acted  the 
same  evening ;  the  complete  suppression  of  the 
riots  followed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Previous  to  this  decision  of  the  council,  his 
majesty,  during  the  two  nights  of  the  riots,  sat 
up  with  several  general  officers  in  the  queen's 
riding-house^  whence  messengers  were  con- 


stantly despatched  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  mob.  Between  three  and  four  thousand 
troops  were  in  the  queens  gardens,  and  sur- 
rounded Buckingham-house.  During  the  first 
night  the  alapm  was  so  sudden,  that  no  straw 
could  be  got  for  the  troops  to  rest  themselves 
on ;  which  being  told  his  majesty,  he^  accom* 
panied  with  one  or  two  officers,  went  through 
the  ranks,  telling  then),  **  My  lads,  my  crown 
cannot  purchase  you  straw  to-night«  but  depend 
upon  it,  I  have  given  orders  that  a  sufficiency 
shall  be  here  to-morrow  morning ;  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  straw,  my  servants  will  instantly 
serve  you  with  a  good  allowance  of  wine  and 
spirits,  to  make  your  situation  as  comfortable 
as  possible ;  and  I  shall  keep  you  company  my- 
self until  morning."  The  king  did  so,  walking 
mostly  in  the  garden,  sometimes  visiting  the 
queen  and  children  in  the  palace,  and  receiving 
all  messages  in  the  riding-house,  it  being,  in  a 
manner,  head- quarters.  When  his  majesty  was 
told  that  part  of  the  mob  was  attempting  to  get 
into  St.  James's,  and  to  the  Bank,  he  forbade 
the  soldiers  to  fire,  but  to  keep  off  the  rioters 
with  their  bayonets ;  the  mob,  in  consequence 
of  that,  were  so  daring  as  to  take  hold  of  the 
bayonets  and  shake  them,  defying  the  soldiers 
to  fire  or  hurt  them ;  however^  the  means  were 
effectual,  as  nothing  further  was  attempted  on 
the  part  of  the  rioters  in  that  quarter. 

An  order  was  accordingly  issued  immediately 
by  authority  of  the  king  in  council,  *'  for  the 
military  to  act  without  waiting  for  directions 
from  the  civil  magistrates,  and  to  use  force  for 
dispelling  the  illegal  and  tumultuous  assemblies 
of  the  people.*'  Accordingly,  many  of  the 
rioters  were  killed,  in  consequence  of  the 
exertions  of  the  military,  in  different  parts  of 
the  town.  The  Northumberland  and  Surrey, 
militia  were  this  evening  particularly  actiye  in 
the  suppipession  of  the  riots ;  as  was  also  Ihe 
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London  Military  Association*  A  court  of  com- 
mon-council was  held  late  in  the  evening,  when 
the  lord  mayor  acquainted  them,  that  the  cause 
of  calling  them  together  was  the  tumults  that 
existed  in  the  city,  and  desired  to  have  their 
advice.^  Several  letters  from  the  secretaries  of 
state  were  read.  The  court  unanimously  came 
to  the  following  resolutions :  That  the  sheriffs 
of  London  be  desired  to  raise  the  posse  comitattcs 
immediately,  and  to  pursue,  with  the  lord 
mayor,  and  other  magistrates  of  the  city,  the 
most  effectual  legal  means  for  restoring  the 
public  peace ;  that  the  thanks  of  the  court  be 
given  to  the  Military  Association,  for  the  offer 
of  their  services  to  restore  the  peace  of  the 
city,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  sheriffs 
of  this  city  to  accept  their  offer;  that  the 
sheriffs  of  London  be  requested  to  take  the 
military  under  their  comn^and,  and  endeavour 
particularly  to  protect  the  Mansion-liouse, 
Guildhall,  Bank  of  England,  or  any  other  place 
that  is  in  danger ;  and,  that  the  thanks  of  this 
court  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  militia  of 
the  city  of  London,  for  the  voluntary  offer  of 
their  services,  and  that  they  be  requested  to 
put  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  she- 
riffs of  London.  A  royal  proclamation  was 
also  issued,  charging  and  exhorting  all  his  ma- 
jesty's loving  subjects  to  keep  themselves 
quietly  within  their  respective  dwellings ;  and 
declari^ig  that  effectual  orders  had  been  given 
for  an  immediate  exertion  of  the  military  force, 
in  order  to  suppress  the  riots. 

The  people  of  Southwark  had  the  good  sense 
and  gratitude  to  appreciate  the  king^s  spirited 
interference  on  this  occasion;  and  presented 
an  address  on  the  13th  of  June,  thanking  him 
for  his  seasonable  interposition  by  sending  a 
military  force  to  their  relief;  but  judge  Gould 
appears  to  have  viewed  the  affair  in  a  very 
different  light ;   for,  when  his  majesty  sent  a 


message  during  the  height  of  the  riots  to  each 
of  the  twelve  judges,  offering  them  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  military,  that  learned  gentleman 
returned  for  answer,  that  he  had  grown  old 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  laws ;  that 
he  was  persuaded,  howQver  some  persons  might 
be  misled,  the  people  in  general  loved  and 
respected  the  laws ;  and  so  great  was  his  at- 
tachment to  them,  that  he  would  rather  die 
under  them,  than  live  under  the  protection  of 
any  other  laws. 

Necessity  at  length  produced  something  like 
exertion.  The  guards  having  been  found  insuf- 
ficient in  number  to  defend  the  various  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  all  the  troops  and  militia  within 
thirty  miles  were  sent  for,  and  on  the  eighth, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  day,  several  corps 
arrived.  Before  the  end  of  the  week  there 
were  at  least  twenty  thousand  troops  in 
London ;  who  were  stationed  as  they  came  in, 
at  the  different  places  supposed  to  be  in  most 
danger,  the  Bank,  Exchange,  Post-office,  Guild- 
hall, inns  of  court,  ^c,  and  in  many  private 
houses.  A  strong  guard  was  stationed  at  Buck- 
ingham-house, for  the  protection  of  his  majesty. 
The  guards  were  encamped  in  St.  James's- 
park,  and  the  marching  regiments  and  militia 
in  Hyde-park.  Several  of  the  rioters  were 
taken  up  in  different  places.  Many  were  found 
drunk  upon  the  ruins  of  Mr.  Langdale  s  house, 
and  at  Newgate,  with  the  liquors  found  at  both 
places  ;  others  were  found  secreted  in  several 
obscure  parts.  The  exertions  of  the  military 
by  degrees  completely  quelled  these  alarming 
riots ;  though  not  till  many  lives  had  been  lost. 
The  arrival  of  such  large  bodies  of  troops  in 
the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood,  continued 
to  keep  things  quiet,  and  tranquillity  was  once 
more  restored.  The  number  of  the  rioters 
killed  was  nearly  three  hundred.  Many  were 
afterwards  tried,  and  exeeuted  in  various  parts 
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of  the  town«  near  the  scenes  of  their  respective 
depredations.  Lord  ^George  Gordon  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason  ;  of  which,  however,  he  \ras  acquitted 
on  his  trial,  the  following  winter. 

The  minuteness  with  which  we  have  recorded 
the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  affair  will  not 
be  without  its  use,  iffrom  this  account  posterity 
learns  to  avoid  the  causes  which  in  this  case 
led  nearly  to  the  destruction  of  the  metropolis. 
We  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
leading  members  of  the  Protestant  Association 
took   great    pains  to  demonstrate .  that  their 
society  had  no  concern  in  the  riots ;  and  this 
they  attempted,  by  disavowing  the  conduct  of 
(he  rioters,  and  by  declaring,  that  in  all  the 
subsequent  trials,  it  was  not  proved  .  that  any 
one  of  the  rioters  was  among  the  association  in 
St.  George's*fields :  but  these  excuses  are  made 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  when  we  call  to  mind 
the  dangerous  and  personal  insults  offered  to 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  on 
the  days  this  association  assembled ;  and,  when 
we  recollect  that  the  depredations  which  fol- 
lowed were  directed,  at  first,  against  the  chapels 
and  houses  of  the  Roman  Catholics.    All  this 
was  expressly  in  the  true  spirit  pf  intolerance 
and  persecution,  which  dictated  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  obnoxious  act  of  parliament.  With 
respect  ta  the  assertion  that  no  one  of  the 
rioters  was  a  member  of  the  association,  it  is 
at  least  liable  to  suspicion.     Men  who  as- 
sembled to  awe  the  deliberations  of  parliament, 
and  personally  to  insult  the  commons  and  lords^ 
were  rioters  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
guilty  of  a  very  high  crime.     The  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  petition  parliament  is  indisputable ; 
but  it  was  not  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that 
sio  immense  a  concourse  of  people  could  be 
assembled  without  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
riotous  temper  and  disposition.    The  order  of 


our  accounts  sufhciently  shews,  that  whateveif 
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the  intention  of  the  well-disposed  members  of 
this  association  might  be,  their  assembling  di- 
refctly  and  immediately  produced  the  riots,  for 
which  there  was  at  first  no  other  pretext  than 
a  dread  and  abhorrence  of  popery. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  assemble  a  great  concourse  pf  people,  low, 
illiterate,  and  tumultuous,  upon  any  pretence. 
This  mob  at  first  directed  their  hostilities  against 
the  Roman  Catholics :  here  was  something  like 
a  principle,  though  a  very  bad  one ;  but  no 
sooner  had  their  evil  dispositions  (and  that  dis- 
position must  )je  evil  that  leads  to  persecution) 
been  glutted  with  these  first  objects  of  their 
indignation,  than  they  began  to  destroy  all 
property,  and  endanger  all  persons,  in  defiance 
of  every  constituted  authority.  How  this  mob, 
however,  came  to  acquire  such  an  ascendancy, 
is  a  matter  of  astonishment.  They  Were,  it  is  • 
very  remarkable,  always  unarmed,  unless  with 
weapons  proper  for  the  destruction  of  houses, 
and  they  always  fled  on  the  appearance  of  the 
military ;  but  that  appearance,  the  reader  may 
have  observed,  was  never  made  till  too  late. 
The  city  magistrates  were  uncommonly  remiss ; 
and  the  guards,  which  could  have  soon  quelled 
the  most  dangerous  of  these  riots,  had  no  au- 
thority, until  it  became  necessary  to  put  the 
whole  city  under  military  discipline.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  some  of  the  common  people 
probably  engaged  with  more  readiness  in  the 
riots,  from  the  unpopularity  of  the  administra- 
tion, at  least  among  persons  of  that  class ;  and, 
perhaps,  so  much  violence  and  disorder  could 
not  have  happened  under  any  administration 
which  had  been  universally  respected  by  the 
common  people. 

On  June  the  19th,  the  parliament  was  opened 
by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  ma* 
jesty  observed,  that  the  outrages  committed  by 
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bands  of  desperate  and  abandoned  men,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  metropolis,  broke  forth  with 
violence  into  acts  of  felony  and  treason,  had  so 
far  overborne  fell  civil  authority,  and  threatened 
so  directly  the  subversion  of  all  legal  power, 
the  destruction  of  property,  and  the  confusion 
of  every  order  in  the  state,  that  his  majesty 
found  himself  obliged,  by  every  tie  of  duty  and 
affection  to  his  people,  to  suppress  in  every 
part  those  rebellious  insutrections,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  safety,  by  the  most  effectual 
and  immediate  application  of  the  force  intrusted 
to  him  by  parliament.  They  were  informed, 
that  his  majesty  had  directed  copies  of  the  pro- 
cliamatrons  issued  upon  that  occasion,  to  be 
laid  before  them ;  that  proper  orders  had  been 
given  for  bringing  the  authors  and  abettors  of 
these  insurrections,  and  the  perpetrators  of  such 
criminal  acts,  to  speedy  trial,  and  to  such  con- 
dign punishment  as  the  laws  of  their  country 
prescribed,  and  as  the  vindication  of  public 
justice  demanded.  His  majesty  concluded 
with  renewing  his  solemn  assurances,  that  he 
had  no  other  object  but  to  make  the  laws  of 
the  realm,  and  the  principles  of  an  excellent 
constitution  in  church  and  state,  the  rule, and 
measure  of  his  conduct;  and  that  he  should 
ever  consider  it  as  the  first  duty  of  his  station 
and.  the  chief  glory  of  his  reign,  to  maintain 
and  preserve  the  established  religion  of  these 
kingdoms,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  to 
secure  and  to  perpetuate  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  people* 

The  addresses,  in  answer  to  this  speech,  were 
carried  without  opposition.  It  was  remarked, 
however,  that  the  dreadful  height  to  which  these 
riots  had  proceeded,  from  the  most  insignificant 
beginnings,  was  entirely  owing  to  neglect,  in 
not  calling  forth  the  civil  power  at  the  fii-st  ap- 
pearances. Next  day,  ih  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  it  was  determined  that  no  repeal 


should  take  place  of  tl^  act  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  as  the  grievances  said  to  arise 
from  it  were  imaginary  ;  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  moved  for  and  agreed  to,  in  order 
to  set  the  conduct  of  parliament  in  a  fair  light, 
and  to  undeceive  the  ill-informed  but  well- 
tneaning  part  of  the  petitioners  :-  **  That  the  ef- 
fect and  operation  of  the  act  passed  in  the  18th 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  relieving  his  subjects 
professing  tht  popish  religion  from  certain 
penalties  and  disabilities,  imposed  oh  them  by 
an  act  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  William  III. 
havei  been  miisrepreserited  and  misunderstood. 
That  the  said  act  of  the  18th  of  his  present 
majesty,  does  not  repeal  or  altet,  or  in  any 
manner  invalidate  or  render  ineffectual,  the 
several  statutes  made  to  prohibit  the  exercise 
of  the  popish  religion,  previous  to  the  statute 
of  the  11th  and  12th  of  William  IIL  That  no 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  jurisdiction  or  autho- 
rity is  given,  by  the  said  act,  to  the  Pope,  or 
the  see  of  Rome.  That  this  house  does,  and 
ever  will,  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion  with  the  most  unremitting  at- 
tention ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  seduce  the 
youth  of  this  kingdom  from  the  estaMished 
church  to  popery,  are  highly  criminal  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  in  force,  and  are  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  fiirther  regulation.  And,  that  all  en- 
deavours to  disquiet  the  minds  of  the  people, 
by  misrepresenting  the  said  act  of  the  IStb 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  safety,  or  irreconcileable 
to  the  principles  of  the  protestant  religion,  have 
a  manifest  tendency  to  disturb  the  public  peace, 
to  break  the  union  necessary  at  this  time,  to 
bring  dishonour  on  the  national  character,  to 
discredit  the  protestant  religion  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations,  and  to  furnish  occasion  for  the 
renewal  of  the  persecution  of  our  protestant 
brethren  in  other  countries.** 
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Further  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  nation,  a 
bill  was  passed  in  the  house  of  commons,  ''  for 
affording  security  to  the  protestant  religion  from 
any  encroftchments  of  popery,   by  more  ef- 
fectually restraining  papists,  or  persons  pro* 
fessing  the  popish  religion,  from  teaching,   or 
taking  upon  themselves  the  education  or  go- 
Temment  of  the  children  of  protestants.*'    The 
majority  of  the  house  of  peers  seemed  to  favour 
this  bill,  but  some  of  them  considered  it  as 
\mworthy  of  that  house  to  pass  a  bill  forced 
upon  them  by  outrage.    In  order  to  set  it  asid§ 
a  motion  was  made  and  carried,  that  it  should 
be  read  a  third  time  on  that  day  week ;  and,  as 
the  prorogation  took  place  before  that  time, 
this  motion  amounted  to  a  total  rejection.    In 
the  same  house,  a  matter  of  a  peculiar  cast  was 
introduced  by  the  duke  of  Richmond.    During 
the  riots,  lord  Amherst  had  written  a  letter  to 
colonel  Twi8leton>  who  commanded  the  mili- 
tary  forces  in  the  city  of  London,  ordering 
him  to  disarm  all  persons  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  militia,  nor  bore  arms  under  the  royal 
authority.  .  The  duke  of  Richmond  moved, 
that  all  the  letters  which  had  passed  on  this  oc- 
casion should  be  read,  together  with  a  plan  of 
an  association  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  rights  in  the  2d  of  William  and  Mary. 
He  then  proposed  the  following  resolution : 
''  That  the  letter  of  Jeffery  lord  Amherst,  dated 
the  13th  of  June,  to  colonel  Twisleton,  then  com- 
manding an  armed  force  in  the  city  of  London, 
in  which  he  orders  him  to  disarm  the  inha- 
bitants, who  had  armed  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  their  lives  and  properties,  and  like" 
wise  to  detain  their  arms,  containec^  an  un- 
warrantable command  to  deprive  the  citizens 
of  their  legal  property,  was  expressly  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of.  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  violation  of  one  of  thei^  most  sacred 
rights,  as  declared  in  the  2d  of  William  and 


Mary,  that  every  protestant  subject  of  thia 
empire  is  entitled  to  carry  arms  in  his  own  de- 
fence.*' The  other  members,  on  the  side  of 
opposition,  maintained  that  this  was  a  matter 
of  serious  consequence,  and  that  the  letter  in 
question  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  descend  to 
posterity,  without  some  mark  of  disapprobation. 
The  ministry  replied,  that  although  Englishmen 
had  a  right  to  arm  in  defence  of  themselves, 
their  property,  or  even  that  of  their  neighbours, 
yet  allowing  them  to  assemble  in  bodies  might 
be  attended  with  the  worst  of  consequences^ 
They  did  not,  in  direct  terms,  approve  the 
letter  written  by  lord  Amhetst,  but  they  be- 
lieved it  written  in  a  hurry,  and  by  an  officer 
whose  constant  employment  in  the  field  kept 
him  ignorant  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  bill  of 
rights.  The  question,  accordingly,  was  re- 
jected without  a  division.  An  attempt  of  the 
same  kind,  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  was 
attended  with  simila^  success. 

At  length  this  tedious  session,  this  war  of 
words,  drew  to  a  close.'  On  Saturday,  July 
the  8tb,  his  majesty  closed  it  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  he  was 
able  to  determine  this  long  session  of  parlia- 
ment, that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  return 
to  their  several  counties,  and  attend  to  their 
private  affairs,  after  so  laborious  a  discharge  of 
their  duty  in  the  public  service.  His  majesty 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
sincere  acknowledgments  of  the  fresh  proofs 
they  had  given  him  of  their  affectionate  zeal  for 
the  support  of  his  government,  and  of  their 
just  estimation  of  the  real  and  permanent  in- 
terests of  their  country.  Their  magnanimity, 
and  perseverance  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
just  and  necessary  war,  had  enabled  him  to 
make  such  exertions,  as  would;  he  trusted,  by 
i  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  disappoint 
the  violent  and  unjust  designs  of  his  enemies, 
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and  bring  them  to  liaten  to  equitable  and 
honourable  terms  of  peace.  These  exertions 
had  already  been  attended  with  success  by  sea 
and  land;  and  the  late  important  and  pros- 
perous turn  of  affairs  in  North  America,  af- 
forded the  fairest  prospect  of  the  returning 
loyalty  aiid  affection  of  his  subjects  in  the 
colonies,  and  of  their  happy  re-union  with  their 
parent  country.  The  commons  were  thanked 
for  the  large  and  ample  supplies  which  they 
had  so  cheerfully  granted,  and  for  the  con- 
fidence they  reposed  in  his  majesty.  A  pro- 
mise was  made,  that  no  attention  should  be 
wanting,  on  bis  part,  to  render  them  effectual, 
and  to  see  them  faithfully  applied.  His  ma- 
jesty concluded  with  earnestly  recommending 
to  both  houses  to  assist  him,  by  their  influence 
and  authority,  in  their  several  counties,  as  they 
had  by  their  unanimous  support  in  parliament, 
in  guarding  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  from 
future  disturbances,  and  watching  ov^r  the 
public  safety;  that  they  should  make  his 
people  sensible  of  the  happiness  ,they  enjoy, 
and  the  distinguished  advantages  they  derived 
from  our  excellent  constitution,  both  in  church 
and  state,  warn  them  of  the  hazard  of  innova- 
tion, and  point  out  to  them  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  such  commotions  as  have  already 
been  excited.  "  Let  [it  be  your  care,"  added 
his  majesty,  *'  to  impress  on  their  minds  this 
important  truth,  that  rebellious  insurrections, 
to  resist  or  to  reform  the  laws,  must  end  either 
in  the  destruction  of  the  persons  who  make  the 
attempt,  or  in  the  subversion  of  our  free  and 
happy  constitution.^' 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation  at  the  long 
continuance  of  the  war,  united  with  the  spirited 
efforts  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
and  seconded  by  forcible  petitions  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  had  produced  a  momentary 
gleam  in  favour  of  liberty ;    and  the  success  of 


Mr.  Dunning's  motion  on  the  sixth  of  April, 
elevated  the  hopes  of  those  who. had  long- 
wished  a  diminution  of  that  influence,  which 
they  conceived  had  been  exerted  so  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  nation ;  but  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  minister  during  the  recess  of  par* 
liament,  which  took  place  on  the  illness  of  the 
speaker,  defeated  for  the  time,  any  further 
operation.  These  were  almost  the  last  suc- 
cessful efforts  made  in  the  bouse  of  commons 
in  favour  of  the  people.  After  this,  the  spirit 
^f  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  aristocracy, 
appears,  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  languor 
and  debility,  and  the  only  contest  which  re- 
mained, was,  who  should  exert  himself  most 
agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  court.     / 

To  the  fatal  riots,  which  in  June  had  dis- 
graced the  metropolis  of  England,  much  of  this 
quiescent  disposition  must  be  attributed ;  by 
these  tremendous  commotions,  every  person 
possessed  of  property  was  alarmed,  and  every 
man  who  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and 
luxury  was  induced  to  dread  the  horrid  ex- 
cesses and  devastations  of  a  mob.  The  ad- 
herents  of  ministry,  were  active  in  confounding 
the  absurdities  of  an  intolerant  association, 
with  all  the  attempts  to  procure  a  reform  of 
real  grievances,  or  a  cessation  from  the  de- 
structive war  in  which  the  country  was  then 
engaged.  The  sanguinary  executions  which 
succeeded  the  riots,  cast  a  depressing  gloom 
over  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  served  to 
increase  that  awe  and  reverence  which  are 
always  experienced  for  an  established  govern- 

ment. 

« 

The  year  1781,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment ;  three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  shone 
in  the  political  hemisphere— Pitt,  Fox,  and 
Burke — and  by  their  eloquence  awakened  the 
country  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  im- 
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pended  over  it.  Mr.  Fbx  was  never  a  fkvon* 
rite  of  his  late  majesty,  'wfaicji  was  partly 
owing  to  his  strenuous  and  unwearied  opposi- 
tion to  the  American  war,  and  to  some  traits  of 
his  private  character,  which  were  by  no  means 
of  an  amiable  nature.  His  majesty,  however, 
of  all  men,  knew  how  to  command  himself, 
and  particularly  so  in  his  political  quarrels. 
This  trait  in  his  character  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished,  oh  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of 
lord  ComwallisV  surraider  at  York  Town, 
which  may  justly  be  said  to  have  given  the 
final  blow  to  all  his  hopes  of  retaining  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  American  colonies.  On  the 
day  of  its  arrival,  a  political  party  dined 
with  lord  George  Germaine,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  intelligence,  and  who  despatched  it 
immediately  to  his  majesty.  In  a  short  time  a 
note  was  brought  to  the  minister,  who  ob- 
served to  lord  Walsingham,  **  The  king  writes 
just  as  he  always  does,  exceptthat  I  observe,  he 
has  omitted  to  mark  the  hour  and  the  minute 
of  his  writing  vnth  his  usual  precision." 

This  note  is  stated  to  have  been  of  the  fol- 
lowing hnport :«— ''  I  have  received,  with  senti- 
ments of  the  deepest  concern,  the  communi- 
cation which  lord  George  Germaine  has .  made 
me  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  operations 
in  Virginia.  I  particularly  lament  it,  on  account 
of  the  consequences  connected  with  it,  and  the 
difficulties  which  it  may  produce  in  carrying 
on  the  public  business,  or  in  repairing  such  a 
misfortune.  But  I  trust  that  neither  lord  George 
Germaine,  nor  any  member  of  the  cabinet,  will 
suppose  that  it  makes  the  smallest  alteration 
in  those  principles  of  my  conduct  which  have 
directed  me  in  past  time,  and  which  will  always 
contmoe  to  animate  me  under  every  events  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  present  contest.** 

In  1781,  a  strikiag  instance  occurred  of  the 
attention  which  his  majesty  paid  to  the  services 
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servants.  Lord  Amherst 
presenting  to  the  king  a  packet  of  army  coni« 
missiohs  for  his  signature,  his  majesty,  on 
looking  over  the  list,  observed  -  an  jofficer  ap- 
pointed captain  over  an  old  lieutenant,  and 
inquiring  the  reason^  was  answered  by  his 
lordship,  ''  He  cannot  buy/'  The  name  struck 
the  king,  and  before  he  signed  the  commissions, 
he  turned  to  one  of  those  large  folios,  of  which 
he  had  a  number,  in  his  own  lumd-writing,  and 
presently  finding  the  name  of  the  lieutenaiit,* 
and  some  memorandums  of  his  private  life,  he 
immediately  ordered  him  to  be  promoted  to  the 
vacant  company. 

In  the  distribution  of  honours,  the  king  never 
forgot  his  own  personal  feelings,  although  he 
frequently  granted  to  political  solicitation  what 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  himself.  Indeed, 
in  one  instance  he  is  said  to  have  yielded  a 
baronetcy  for  a  jeu  d' esprit.  ,  The  late  Dr.  Elliot 
had  never  been  a  favourite,  and  when  lord 
George  Germaine  requested  his  majesty  to  con- 
fer tiie  title  on  that  physician,  the  king  mani- 
fested much  unwillingness,  saying  at  length, 
**  But  if  I  do,  he  shall  not  be  my  physician.'' 
'*  No,  Sir,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  he  shall  be 
your  majesty's  baronet,  and  my  physician.*' 
This  excited  the  royal  smile,  and  the  bloody 
hand  was  added  to  the  doctor  s  arms. 

An  excellent  ben  mot  is  recorded  by  his  ma- 
jesty about  this  period.  In  the  latter  end  of 
Mar6h,  1781,  lord  Bateman  waited  upon  the 
king,  and  begged  to  know  what  time  his 
majesty  would  choose  to  have  the  stag-hounds 
turned  out  ?  "  My  lord,'*  replied  his  majesty, 
with  a  very  grave  fiice,  '*  I  cannot  exactly 
answer  that,  but  I  can  inform  you  that  your 
lordship  was  turned  out  about  an  hour  ago1'' 
Lord  Bateman  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis 
of  Carmarthen. 

It  is  wen  known  that  Ins  late  majesty  had  a 
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method  of  stooping  to  his-  inferjors  without 
sinking-  his  own  dignity,  or  suffering  improper 
Uberties;  and,  he  was  particularly  gratified  in 
^nploying .  religious  persons  without  regard  to 
their  peculiarities,  with  whom  he  would  fre- 
quently converse  on  various  topics  to  elicit 
information.  We  have  had  soine  interesting 
anecdotes  transmitted  to  us  relative  to  this 
condescension  of  his  majesty,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  exhibit  his  piety  and  toleration  in 
the  most  amiable  light. 

On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  young  female 
domestic  in  tears,  he  catechised,  her  on  the 
cause,  and  finding  her  grief  ^rose  froni  being 
prohibited  by  a  superior  from  going  to  a  dis- 
senting meeting  in  the  neighbourhood,  his 
majesty  called  the  individual  before  h'im,  and 
reproved  her  sharply,  declaring  he  would  mffer 
no  persecution  during  his  re%n. 

There  was  an  inferior  servant  in  the  late 
king's  family  some  years  ago,  who  was  truly 
pious,  and  could  not  join  the  other  servants  in 
their  festivities  of  singing  and  dancing,  and 
playing  at  cards ;  and  their  dislike  to  her  had 
influenced  a  superior  to  dismiss  her  at  a  very 
short  ftotice,  paying  her  a  month's  wages.  She 
had  packed  her  things  ready  to  depart,  and 
was  coming  down  stairs  with  her  trunk  and  a 
bundle,  when  she  was  met  by  the  king,  who 
as^ed  her  whither  she  was  going  with  th^m ; 
she  informed  his  majesty  that  she  had  been  dis- 
missed the  service.  He  asked  what  she  had 
done  to  occasion  her  quitting?  to  which  she 
replied,  that  she  could  not  conscientiously  join 
the  other  servants  in  their  entertainments,  in 
consequence  pf  which .  it  was  considered,  that 
she  marred  their  comforts,  and  she  was  dis- 
charged. His  majesty  said  no  pne  should  be 
»Q  discharged,  who  had  done  no  wrong;  he 
inquired  into  the  case,  and  reinstated  her.  - 

On  imother  occ^tsiop,  when  the  king  was  going 


to  Windsor,  he  met  a  female  of  hiil ,  establish- 
ment,  and  as  the  servants  were  generally  much 
pleased  with  their  accommodations  at  the  Castle, 
he  good-humourediy  galuled  her  with  a  cong^- 
tulation,  including  a  question  if  she  was  not 
glad  they  were  going.     To  which  she  ventured 
to  reply,  "  Indeed  your  majesty  I  am  not    In 
my  view,  the  gospel  is  not  preached  at  Windsor, 
and  I  can  get  no  food  for  my  soul."    "  Then 
you  shall  not  go,""  said  the  king.     Some  time 
after,  his  majesty  spoke  to.  her  again,.  "You 
may  go  to  Windsor  now"  said  the  worthy  mo- 
narch, "  for  you  can  get  food  for  your  soul." 
His  majesty  had  discovered  that  some  plain 
people  met  together  there  for  worship,  and  had 
found  out  their  principles,  which  he  considered 
as  congenial  with  those  of  his  pious  servant 
The  result  proved  that  he  was  right,  and  the 
good  woman  was  satisfied. 

An  under  gardener  with  whom  his  majesty 
was  accustomed  to  converse,  was  missed  one 
day,  and  he  inquired  of  the  head  gardener 
where  he  was ;  "  Please  your  majesty,**  said 
the  gardener,  **  he  is  so  very  troublesome  with 
his  religion,  and  is  always  talking  about  it/' 
"Is  he  dishonest, '^  said  the  king,  "  does  be 
neglect  his.  work  ?"  "  No  your  majesty  he  is 
very  honest,  I  have  nothing  to.  say  against  him 
for  that."  . "  Then  send  for  him  again^"  said 
the  monarch;  "  why  should  he  be  turned  off? 
Call  me  Defender  of  the  FaUh^  and  turn  away  a 
man  for  his  religion  V* 

When  the  king  was  repairing  his  palace  at 
Kew,  one  of  the  workmen,  who  was  a  pious 
character,  was  particularly  noticed  by  his  ma- 
jesty, and  he  often  held  conversations  with  him 
of  some  length  upon  serious  subjects.  One 
Monday  morning,  the  king  went  as  usual  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  not  seeifig 
this  man  in  his  customary  place,  inqiorefl  'the 
reason  of  his  absence.     He  was  andwerod 
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eviisivelyl  and,  for  sdme  time,  the  other  work- 
,  men  avoided  telling  his  majesty  the  truth  ^  at 
last,  boweyer,  upon  being  more  Btrictly  inter- 
Togatedi  they  acknowledged  that  not  Imving 
been  able  to  complete  a  particular  job  on  the 
Saturday  night,  they  had  returned  to  finfsh  it' 
on  the  following  morning.  This  man  alone  had 
refused  to  comply,  because  he  considered  it  a 
violation  of  the  Christian  sabbath ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  what  they  called  his  obstinacy,  he 
had  been  dismissed  entirely  from,  his  employ- 
ment; *'  Gall  him  back  immediately,"  exclaim- 
ed the  good  king.  '  *'  The  man  who  refused 
doing  hiii  ordinary  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  is 
the  man  for  me.  Let  him  be  sent  for/'  The 
man  was  accordingly  replaced,  and  the  king 
-ever  after  shewed  him  particular  favour. 

An  architect,  who  was  a  serious  man,  having 
some  business  with  his  late  majesty,  attended 
It  one  of  his  palaces,  and  h^  was  shewn  into 

^  a  room  where  a  nobleman  afterwards  came, 
who  used  much  impious  and  blasphemous  lan- 
guage, for  which  the  gentleman  felt  it  his  duty 
to  rebuke  him.  This  threw  the  peer  into  a  rage, ' 
and  occasioned  such  a  noise,  that  the  king  came 
into  the  room,  to  inquire  the  cause  of  it ;  when 
the  nobleman  informed  him  that  he  had  been 

'  insulted  by  the  other  person ;  but  upon  the 
architect  explaining,  that  he  only  rebuked  him 
for  profaheness  and  blasphemy^his  majesty  said 
he  had  his  approbation  for  what  he  had  done,  as 
he  did  not  allow  blasphemy  in  his  dwelling. 
He  afterwards  desired  the  architect  to  sit  down, 
to  forget  his  royalty,  and  freely  to  tell  him  the 
ground  of  his  hope  of  salvation,  which  he 
stated  to  be  the  sacrifice  and  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  king  said,  that  also,  was  the 
ground  of  his  dependence. 

The  king  one  day  conversing  with  one  of  his 
traderaien,  whi^m  he  knew  to  be  a  Presbyterian, 
asked  him,  •*  Does  your  parson  ever  pray  for- 


me?*' "  In  good  troth  he  does,  your  majesty,^' 
replied  the  Scotchman,  **  and  from  his  very 
heart  too.*'  "  I  dare  say  he  does,"  rejoined 
the  king,  "  for  you  knew  he*  is  not  paid  for 


it." 


His  majesty  was  always  mindful  of  his 
promises,  and  in  the  year  1781,  he  conferred 
the  bishoprick  of  Winchester  on  the  brother  of 
lord  North,  Who  was  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Worcester ;  this  was  done  in  compliance  with 
an  engagement  pledged  to  lord  North  a  few 
years  'befote,  obtained  under  circumstances 
which  display  a  little  of  the  general  system  of 
court  intrigue.  Lord  North  had  been  particu- 
larly anxious  to  procure  the  see  of  Winchester 
for  his  brother,  it  being  the  second  in  England 
in  point  of  emolument;  and  he  adopted  a  singular 
method  of  obtaining  it,  by  asking  for  him  the 
archiepiscopal  mitre  of  York,  on  the  demise  of 
Dr.  Drummond.  He,  however,  was  well  aware 
at  the  time  that  the  king  intended  to  confer  this 
dignity  upon  the  bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Mark 
ham,  as  a  reward  for  the  particular  care  which 
be  had  taken  of  the  education  of  the  prince  ol 
Wales;  he  asked  it,  therefore,  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  would  receive  a  refusal,  but  still 
appeared  to  use  the  privilege  of  a  prime  minis- 
ter in  urging  his  claim.  His  majesty,  as  he 
sdspected,  continued  resolute,  and  the  premier, 
as  if  on  a  forlorn  hope,  said,  "  Ihope  then  your 
majesty  will  have  no  objection  to  translate  |iini 
to  Winchester."  To  this  the  king  assented, 
and  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  shortly  after, 
completed  the  arrangement. 

On  the  expected  arrival  of  the  British  North 
Sea  fleet,  after  the  action  off  the  Dogger-bank, 
the  king  determined  to  pay  a  visit' to  the  gal- 
lant Hyde  Parker ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  17th 
of  September,  he  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  em- 
barking in  their  respective  yachts,  proceeded 
from  Greenwich,  receiving  the  uemal  salutes 
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fram  tha  different  forts,  dock-yards,  'and  ships, 
as  they  passed,  and  anchored  in  Sea-reacb  about 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

At  five,  the  next  morning,  they  got  under 
weigh,  and  proceeded  into  the  Medway,  anchor- 
ing off  Blackstakes  about  nine,  from  whence 
they  went  on  shore  to  Sheemess,  to  visit  the 
dock-yard  and  new  fortifications.  At  noon, 
they  returned  to  their  yachts,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  Nore,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Parker's  squadron  were  coming  to  an  anchor. 

The  vice^dmiral,  after  the  usual  salutes, 
went  on  board  the  royal  yacht,  where  he  had 
the  honour  of  dining  with  his  majesty ;  after 
which  the  kmg  and  prince  went  on  board  the 
Fortitude,  the  flag  ship,  when  the  royal  standard 
was  hoisted,  the  whole  fleet  saluting  with 
twenty^one  guns  each. 

His  majesty  then  retired  to  the  great  cabin, 
where  the  captains  and  olBicers  of  the  squadron 
w^re  graciously  received,  uid  had  the  honour 
of  kissing-  the  royal  hand ;  after  which  the  king 
and  prince  visited  all  parts  of  the  ship ;  and 
sailed  for  Chatham  the  same  evening. 

The  public  were  surprised  that  the  king  did 
not  confer  some  mark  of  distinction  upon  the 
admiral ;  but  it  was  said,  that  although  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  do  so,  the  veteran  seaman 
refused  it  lon  the  plea  that  his  victory  was  only 
a  drawn  battle,  which  he  attributed  to  his  want 
of  sufficient  force,  through  the  misconduct  of 
the  admiralty.  Indeed  the  resentment  of  the 
old  veteran  was  so  great  that  he  told  his  ma- 
jesty, in  the  presence  of  the  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, '<  that  he  wished  him  younger  officers, 
and  better  ships,"'  and  begged  leave  to  resign, 
which»  in  a  short  time,  he  actually  did. 

We  copy  the  following  letter  from  Mrs. 
Delany's  correspondence,  indicative  of  the 
domestic  manner  in  which  his  nu^esty  passed 
his  time,  at  this  period  of  his  l||e: 


''  On  Tuesday  mornings  a  quarter  before  ten, 
the  duchess  of  Portland  stepped  into  her  chaise, 
and  I  had  the  honour  of  attendmg  her.  We 
went  to  Garrat's-cross,  about  the  middle  ci  the 
coflunon,  by  the  appointment  and  the  command 
of  the  king,  who  came,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after,  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  a 
large  retinue.  His  majesty  came  up  imme- 
diately to  the  duchess  of  Portland's  carriage, 
most  gracious^  and  delighted  to  see  the  duchess 
out  so  early.  The  queen  was  there  with  the 
two  eldest  princesses  and  lady  Gourtown,  in  a 
post-coach  and  four.  The  king  came  with  a 
message  from  the  que^i  to  the  duchess  of  Port- 
land,^ to  say,  her  majesty  would  see  her  safe 
back  to  Bulstrode,  and  breakfieust  with  her  grace. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  was  there ;  and  a 
great  many  carriages,  and  many  of  our  acquaint- 
ance: amongst  them,  lady  Mary  Forbes  and 
her  family.  She  toc^  three  rooms  at  the  Bull- 
inn,  and  breakfasted  thirty  people.  The  king 
himself  .ordered  the  spot  where  the  duchess  of 
Portland's  chaise  should  stand  to  see  the  stag 
turned  out.  It  was  brought  in  a  cart  to  that 
place  by  the  king's  command.  The  stag  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  the  poor  trembling  creator^ 
bounded  over  the  plain,  in  hopes  of  escaping 
from  his  pursuers ;  but  the  dogs  and  the  hunters 
were  soon  after  him,  and  all  out  of  sight. 

''  The  duchess  of  Portland  returned  home,  in 
order  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  queen,  who 
immediately  followed  before  we  could  pull  off 
our  b(Mmets  and  cloaks.  We  received  her  ma- 
jesty and  the  princesses  on  the  steps  at  the 
door.  She  is  so  condescending  and  gracious 
that  she  mdces  every  thin^f  perfectly  easy.  We 
got^home  a  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock ;  her 
majesty  staid  till  two.  In  her  return  back  to 
Windsw  she  met  the  chase,  and  was  at  the 
taking  of  the  stag :  they  would  not  let  tliedogs 
kill  him. 
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«« On  Wednesday  the  duchess  of  Portland  in- 
tended to  go  to  return  the  queen  thanks  for  the 
honour  she  had  done  her  t  we  were  to  set  out 
.early.  I  dressed  my  head  for  the  day  before 
breakfast,  when  a  letter  arrived  from  Misis 
Hamilton,  from  the  queen^s  lodge,  to  me,  with 
a  message  from  the  king,  to  desire  we  would 
not  come  till  Thursday  evening,  eight  o'clock  ; 
as  he  could  not  be  at  home  till  then.  Accord- 
ingly we  went :  were  there  at  the  appointed 
hour.  The  king  and  queen  and  the  princesses 
received  us  in  the  drawing-room,  to  which  we 
went  through  the  concert-room.  ,  Princess 
Mary  took  me  by  the  left  hand,  princess  Sophia 
and  the  sweet  little  prince  Octavius  took  me  by 
the  right  hand,  and  led  me  after  the  duchess  of 
Portland  into  the  drawing-room..  The  king 
nodded  aad  smiled  upon  my  little  conductors, 
and  bid  them  lead  me  up  -to  the  queen,  who 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  When  we 
were  all  seated*  (for  the  queen  is  so  gracious 
she  will  always  make  me  sit  down,)  the  duchess 
of  Portland  sat  next  to  the  queen,  and  I  sat 
next  to  princess  royal.  On  the  other  side  of 
me  was  a  chair,  and  his  majesty  did  me  the 
honour  to  sit.  by  me.  ]He  went  backwards  an^ 
forwards  between  that  and  the  music-room :  he 
was  so  gracious  as  to  have  a  good  deal  of  con- 
versation with  me,  particularly  about  Handel's 
music ;  and  ordered  those  pieces  to  be  played 
which  he  found  I  gave  a  preference  to.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  queen  changed  places 
with  princess  royal,  saying,  most  graciously, 
she  must  have  a  little  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Delany,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour.  She 
then  got  up,  it  being  half-an-hour  after  ten,  and 
said  she  was  afraid  she  should  keep  the  duchess 
of  Portland  too  late, ,  and  made  her  couriesy 
and  we  withdrew.  There  was  nobody  but  their 
attendants,  and  lord  and  lady  Courtown4 
Nothing  could  be. more  easy  and, agreeable. 
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We  came  home  very  well  lighted  *by  our  lan- 
terns and  the  Northern  lights ;  sat  dow^rn,.  and 
ate  a  hearty  supper  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  slept 
very  well  after  it.  I  own  I  expected  to  be 
more  fatigued  than  I  was.  I  thank  God,  the 
duchess  of  Portland  got  no  cold,  and  we  &re 

« 

both  very  well." 

Few  things  in  the  life  of  George  HI.  did  more 
honour  to  his  r^n  than  the  devotion  of  his  son, 
prince  William  Henry  to  the  service  of  the 
British  navy ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  considered 
more  honourable  to  an  individual,  than  that 
Sim's  spirited  acceptance  of  the  professional  life 
proposed  to  him  by  his  royal  father.  The  naval 
character  is  one  of  the  dearest  to  the  interest  of 
Britain.  Every  rank  of  life  alike  looks  up  to  it 
for  protection  and  security.  Naval  fame  is; 
however,  dearly  earned.  The  sailor's^  warfare 
is  in  the  farthest  extreme  of  sufferance  and 
danger.  "  The  very  elements,'*  to  use  the  words 
of  an  elegant  writer,  *'  are  his  foes ;"  and  he 
often  receives  more  injury  from  them  than  from 
those  of  his  country.  He  has  to  contend  not 
only  with  a  faithless  ocean,  replete  with  danger, 
but  with  the  change  of  climate,  with  the  trying 
succession  of  burning  suns  and  freezing  skiesl 
He  is  borne  away  from  his  friends  and  native 
land,  confined  to  the  ship  in  which  he.  sails,  and 
deprived  of  every  communication  that  may 
cheer  his  heart  in  the  moment  of  distress,  and 
at  the  extremities  of  the  globe.  The  hour  of 
combat  approaches  him  with  redoubled  danger ; 
and,\it'not  unfrequently  proves  his  lamentable 
fate  to  fly  from  the  quiok  aipproach  of  con- 
suming fire,  to  find  a  tomb  in  the  devouring 
wave.  The  first  years  pf  the  infant  seaman^s 
life  are  fatigue  and  hardship.  Removed  from 
a  parent's  tender  care,  and  all  the  comforts 
of  a  protecting  home,  it  is  his  lot  to  enter 
upon  a  scene  where  the  severe  discipline 
of  rigorous  instruction,  prepares  him  to  beai 
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with  reiolutt<m  the  future  toils  of  his  profes- 
mosi. 

Towards  the  cl^se  ^  this  year  the  bishop  of 
Osaaburgh  set  out  for  the  Continent,  it  being 
4he  intention  of  fiie  king  tJiat  his  son  should 
feap  the  benefit  of  an  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries ;  and,  as  he  was  particularly  destined 
fo9  the  army,  his  attention  was  to  be  directed 
to  the  study  of  the  Prussian  tactics,  which 
were  at  this  time  snpposed  to  be  the  most 
perfect  in  Europe.  This  arrangement  was, 
however,  much  blamed  at  the  time,  and  the 
fartisans  of  faction  saw  in  it  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  dereliction  of  parentsdl  duty.  On 
what  grounds  that  opinion  could  have  been 
formed,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  decide ; 
Idle  impolicy  of  the  measure  was  by  no  means 
proved,  and  the  outcry  against  it  originated 
more  from  a  prejudiced  disposition,- than  from 
any  firm  conviction  of  its  danger,  or  its  im* 
paropriety. 

The  year  1781  closed  with  a  settled  gloom 
upon  the  country,  and  the  dissatisfi&ction  of  the 
people  appeared  in  several  petitions  and  remon- 
strances which  were  presented  against  the  war. 
The  city  of  London  on  this  occasion  led  the 
way  in  a  very  strong  remonstrance,  which  was 
presented  on  the  18th  of  December,  in  which 
the  livery  of  London  deplore  ''  the  intention,'' 
manifested  in  his  majesty's  speech,  '*  of  per- 
severing in  a  system  of  measured,  which  has 
proved  so  disastrous  to  this  country/' — In  so 
critical  and ,  awful  a  moment,  they  profess, 
'*  that  to  flatter  is  to  betray ;  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  have,  by  false  assertions,  and  falla- 
cious suggestions,  deluded  his  majesty  and  this 
nation  into  the  present  unnatural  and  unfortu- 
nate war."  They  proceed  in  the  following 
nunated  terms  :— 

"  Yo«v.majesty's  fleets  have  lost  Aeir  wonted 
Minority,  { 


'^  Tour  ariEnies  have  been  captured* 
**  Your  dominions  have  been  lost, 
^'  And  your  majesty's  faithful  ftuhjocts  have 
been  loaded  with  a  burthen  of  tazefi,  vriiidi, 
even  if  oar  victories  had  been  as  splendid  as 
our  defeats  have  been  disgraoefiil ;  if  our  acces- 
tsion  of  dominioQs  had  been  as  fi^rtunate  as  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  has  been  cruel 
and  disastrous,  could  not  in  itself  be  considered 
but  as  a  great  and  grievous  calamity." 

The  address  ooncktded  with  exhorting  his 
B^j^ety,  ''  no  longer  to  continue  in  a  delusion, 
from  which  the  nation  had  awakened,"  and 
with  imploring  that  he  would  ''  dismiss  flrom 
his  presence  and  councils  all  the  advisers, 
both  public  &nd  lecrvt/'  of  these  destructive 
measures. 

The  example  of  the  city  of  London  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  that  of  Westminster, 
and  by  some  other  places.;  and,  before  the 
meeting  of  pariiament,  every  thing  portended 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  ministry. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  American  war  be- 
came in  1782  so  great,  and  the  management  of 
the  house  of  commons  so  difficult,  that  the 
supplies  could  scarcely  be  obtained ;  and  indeed, 
there  never  was  perhaps  a  more  singular  mix- 
ture of  pride  and  meanness,  of  cunmng  and 
incapacity,  of  effrontery  and  cowardice,  than 
was  exhibited  by  the  administration  of  1782. 
Whoever  contemplates  the  whole  of  the  Ame- 
rican dispute,  wiir  see  every  part  of  this  cen- 
sure strongly  exemplified.  The  insolence  with 
which  the  most  condescending  petitions,  the 
most  respectful  proposals  from  America,  were 
received  in  the  commencement  of  the  dispute, 
could  only  be  paralleled  by  the  mean  and  de- 
grading  artifices  which  were  employed  during 
its  progress,  and  the  truly  humiliating  conces- 
sions which  were  offered  towards  its  termina- 
tion.    It  is  something   singular,   that  while 
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miasstry  posnenied  tiiie  full  powers  of  external 
taxation  wbicb  placed  ia  tfae  hands  of  the  British 
parliament  the  whole  finauocial  arraDgements  of 
America,  it  coidd  be  absurd  enongb  to  contend 
lor  ao  apparently,  so  empty  a  shadow  as  that  of 
intenial  taxation ;  it  may  aeem  extraordinary 
^to»  that  America,  while  she  so  tamely  ac- 
quiesced in  the  one  should  be  disposed,  at  the 
expense  of  her  best  blood,  to  oootend  against 
the  other.  But  America  probably  ioresaw^  in 
admitting'  the  principle  of  internal  taxation,  the 
complete  overtbrow  of  her  liberties ;  she  saw 
the  inmediate  annihilation  of  ber  popular  afr- 
semblies,  which  would  then  be  rendered  nugSr 
tory«  .The  coJonists  foresaw  a  swarm  of  rapa- 
cious insects,  under  &e  different  forms  of  coU 
lectors  of  revenue,  to  be  quartered  on  them ; 
they  foresaw,  in  one  word,  the  sole  government 
of  their  pomitry  transferred  to  persons  who 
were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  either  judges 
of  their  sufferings,  or  affected  wUh  their  com- 
plaints; and,  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  they 
fi»red  that  partiality  which,  in  such  cases,  will 
necessarily  aflEect  the  most  unexceptionable  of 
human  characters,  and  induce  them  to  transfer 
tlie  burden  from  l&emselves. 

Innumerable  plans  had  been  proposed  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  disputed  points  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country ;  but  either 
from 'obstinacy  or  some  more  corrupt  motive^ 
admiaiatration  refused  to  pay  the  smallest  atten- 
tion to  them.  The  yenerable  Franklin,  and  the 
judicious  Penn  were  insulted,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  the  same  little  spirit,  the  same 
contemptible  pride,  was  manifested  upon  every 
occasion.  To  an  application  certainly  unex- 
ceptionable,  because  humuaity  was  its  basis, 
an  answer  equally  pompous  and  puerile  was 
returned :  **  The  kingf s  ambassadors  receive 
letters  from  rebels,  only  when  they  sue  for 
pardon.*' 


In  the. mean  time  the  administratiofi:  of  Io«i 
North  was  dmwing  to  a  close,  and  the  philoto- 
phic  coolness  of  )iis  majesty  ax  all  political 
questions  was  particulariy  mamfest  in  the  case 
of  the  resignation  of  lord  Norths  in  March  1762« 
when  his  lordship  fearful  of  an  unfiEiYMirable 
division  in  dve  house  of  commons,  actually  sent 
a  messenger  to  Windsor  with  a  note,  enclosing 
his  resignation.  His  msr^esty  received  this  in;b- 
portaat  communication  just  as  he  was  mountittg 
his  horse  for  a  hunting  party.  He  read  the 
note,  put  it  with  apparent  indifference  in  his 
podcet,  mounted  his  hunter,  and  wak  riding  oS, 
wben  he  was  stopped  by  a  page,  who  informed 
him,  that  the  premieres  courier  waited  for  an 
answer.  His  majesty  still  preserved  his  indif- 
ference, and  replied,  ^  Tell  him  I  shall  be  im 
town  to-morrow  monaing,  and  will  then  give 
lord  North  an  answer/^  Thea  turning  to  the 
duke  of  Dorset  and  lord  Hinchinbroke,  ha 
coolly  said,  *^  Lord  North  has  sent  in  his  xesig* 
nation,  but  I  shall  not  accept  of  it.'^ 

An  interview  did  take  place  the  ensuing 
day,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  after 
which  lord  North  went  dbwn  to  the  house,  and 
dedared  his  resignation. 

The  new  arrangemewt  of  ministers  was  made 
ujpon  as  broad  a  basis  as  the  nature  of  things 
would  admit,  and  included  the  most  4istin« 
gui&Aied  pefuoaages  among  the  two  great  parties 
wbicfa  dirid^  the  whig  interest  of  the  nation  { 
the  Rockingham  party,  and  that  which,  sitice 
the  death  of  lord  Chatham,  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  consider  lord  Sbeftame  as  tiieir  peli* 
tical  leader.  The  marquis  ^  Rockmgham, 
whose  large  property,  and  extended  influence, 
whoae  sound  judgment  and  integrity,  j«9tly 
exalted  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  occh« 
pied  the  principal  station,  as  first  cpmmisstoaer 
of  the  treasury ;  and  lord  Georgo  Cauen^&Ai, 
whose  high  birtii  was  rendered  stitt  more  ittmn 
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trious  hy  his  virtue  and  patriotism/ was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
splendid  abilities  of  lord  Shelburne  and  Mr. 
Fox,  filled  the  offices  of  the  two  secretaries  of 
state ;  lord  Camden  was  president  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  lord 
privy-seal  x  admiral  Keppel,  who  was  created 
a  viscount,  presided  over  the  board  of  admi- 
i^ty ;  general  Conway  was  made  commander- 
in-chief,  and  the  duke  of  Richmond  master  of 
the  ordnance;  lord  Thurlow  was  continued 
lord  high  chancellor ;  and  these  ten,  with  Mr. 
Dunning,  created  lord  Ashburton,  and  made 
chancellor  6f  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  consti- 
tuted the  cabinet  council 

Mr.  Burke  was  made  paymaster,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Rigby,  colonel  Barre  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  and  Mr.  T.  Townshend  secretary  at  war. 
The  duke  of  Portland  went  to  Ireland,  to  suc- 
ceed the  earl  of  Carlisle  as  lord-lieutenant ;  sir 
Fletcher  Norton  was  created  a  baron,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Grantley ;  and  Lloyd  Kenyon  and 
John  Lee,  esqrs.  were  appointed  attorney  and 
solicitor  general. 

The  public  measures  for  which  the  whig  mi- 
nistry are  said  to  have  stipulated  were,  first, 
peace  with  America,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  independence,  should  it  be  necessary 
to  that  object ;  secondly,  a  reform  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  civil  list  expenditure,  upon  the 
plan  suggested  by  Mr., Burke ;  and  thirdly,  the 
diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  by  ex- 
cluding contractors  from  «eats  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  by  disqualifying  revenue-officers 
from  voting  in  elections  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment. 

In  this  change  of  ministers  a  good  bon  mot  is 
related  of  the  earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  who 
was  then  captain  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners, and  who  accompanied  the  ex-ministers 
ia  the  turn  out.    They,  assembled  at  the  Cocoa- 


tree,  Pall-mall ;  the  day  was  excessively  dirty; 
and  it  rained  incessantly,  l^is  lordship,  on 
alightii^  from  his  carriage,  hurried  into  the 
Cocoa,  and  was  received  with  a  general  cry  of 
"  What,  my  lord,  are  you  tumefl  out  also?*' 
"  Yes,"  said  his  lordship,  **  they  have  turned 
me  out  in  such  a  day  as  no  Christian  would  turn 
out  a  dog  in." 

The  prosperity  of  nations,  even  more  than 
that  of  individuals,  is,  however,  precarious,  and 
depends  upon  little,  and  frequently  imfbreseen 
contingencies.  Of  the  truth  of  this  observation 
the  year  1782  afforded  a  melancholy  truth.  We 
have  seen  the  government  of  this  country 
wrested  out  of  the  unskilful  hands  which  had 
conducted  it  almost  to  the  verge  of  destruction ; 
and  the  whole  ability,  the  patriotism,  the  landed 
interest  of  the  nation^  at  once  united  in  support 
of  an  administration,  formed  on  the  most  popu- 
lar basis.  But  the  gay  and  pleasant  prospects 
which  arose  to  cheer  and  console  the  real  friends 
of  Britain,  were  in  a  moment  obscured  ;  and  a 
black  cloud  once  more  overspread  the  political 
horizon.  The  event  to  which  we  allude,  is  the 
lamented  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham. 
On  the  first  of  July,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  com^ 
plaint  with  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted, 
(the  hydrothorax),  and  which  had  latterly  been 
increased  by  too  assiduous  an  application  to  the 
public  business. 

From  general  opinion  only  we  can  speak  of 
the  character  of  this  statesman.  His  enemies 
allow  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  talents  ; 
and  indeed  it  requires  no  mean  abilities  in  such 
a  country  as  this,  even  with  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  fortune,  to  acquire  such  an  ascendancy 
as  he  is  known  to  have  possessed  over  the  party 
with  whom  he  was  connected.  But  whatever 
his  talents,  his  integrity  and  honour  inspired 
still  superior  confidence ;  nor  has  even  the 
malignity  of  faction  been  able  to  cast  them  into 
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shadel  The  praises  .of  a  friend  are  always  to 
be  suspected ;  but  Mr.  Burke's  character  of  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  has  never  yet  been 
contradicted.  That  character  attributes  to  the 
noble  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  some  of 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  qualities  which 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  finite  being — "  sound 
principles,  enlargement  of  mind,  clear  and 
sagacious  seQse,  and  unshaken  fortitude :"  he 
professes  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  that  at- 
tachment in  which  he  gloried,  and  in  which, 
we  must  confess  to  his  honour,  he  perse- 
vered. 

But  however  little  our  readers  may  be  dis- 
posed to  give  credit  to  this  almost  unlimited 
panegyric,  one  truth  is  established,  that  his 
age,  his  rank,  his  long  experience  and  services, 
marked  him  out  as  the  centre  of  union  which 
kept  the  jarring  particles  of  the  whig  interest 
united.  The  fatal  contest  for  power  which  suc- 
ceeded on  his  decease,  at  once  divided  and 
weakened  that  body,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the 
country  were  fixed,  exposed  them  to  the  in- 
trigues of  a  pernicious  faction,  and  (what  is 
worse)  unsettled  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  taught  them  the  destructive  lesson,  to  trust 
no  longer  to  the  professions  of  public  men. 

The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  directed  to  the 
two  secretaries  of  state ;  and  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  to  the  deceased  marquis 
been  vested  in  the  popular  choice,  some  hesi- 
tation, and  perhaps  some  division  of  sentiment 
must  have  ensued.  The  universal  and  bril- 
liant talents  of  Mr.  Fox  were  counterbalanced 
by  the  long  experience  of  lord  Shelburne,  and 
by  his  intimate  acquaii^nce  with  the  political 
interests  of  Europe.  The  interior  of  courts  is 
seldom  laid  open  till  a  series  of  years  has 
elapsed;  and  then  the  communication  rather 
gratifies  curiosity,  than  increases  the  stock 
of  useful  knowledge.    Of  the  motives  for  the 
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new  arrangements,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  effected,  but  little  can  at  present  with  cer- 
tainty be  spoken. 

Another  instance  of  his  majesty's  coolness 
displayed  itself  on  this  occasion ;  when  on  the 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  Mr. 
Fox  expected  to  be  called  upon  by  his  sove- 
reign, to  fill  the  post  of  prime  minister,  some 
time,  however,  elapsing  without  this  hope 
being  gratified,  be  summoned  a  secret  council 
of  the  Cavendishes,  lord  Keppel,  Mr.  Burke, 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  ^c.  at  his  house  in 
Grafton-street,  when  he  briefly  told  them,  that 
the  earl  of  Shelburne  would  be  appointed 
minister,  unless  they  all  firmly  united  to  op- 
pose  such  a  measure.  On  this  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  the  duke  of  Portland 
would  be  a  proper  person  for  the  prime  mi- 
nister, under  their  auspices,  and  that  Mr.  Fox 
should  immediately  wait  on  the  king,  with  a 
strong  recommendation  of  his  grace  by  this 
majority  of  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Fox  reached  the 
royal  closet  only  time  enough  to  learn,  that» 
lord  Shelburne  had  just  gone  out  with  tke 
appointment  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Mr. 
fox,  expressing  great  astonishment  on  hearing 
this,  asked  his  majesty,  "  If,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  any  objection  to  his  (Mr. 
Fox's)  naming  the  new  secretary  of  stat  e?'* 
To  this  his  majesty  replied,  ''  That,  sir,  is 
already  done."  On  which  Mr.  Fox  rejoined, 
"  Then,  I  trust,  your  majesty  can  dispense 
with  my  services."  The  king  replied  hastily, 
"  That  also,  sir,  is  done."  Mr,  Fox  bowed 
and  retired,  and  next  day  had  a  fiirther  audi- 
ence to  deliver  up  his  seals  of  office. 

These  changes  in  the  administration  were 
very  distressing  to  his  majesty,  particularly  as 
Burke's  bill  of  reform  in  the  royal  household, 
deprived  the  monarch  of  many  persons  of  very 
bi^  rank  to  whom  he  had  long  been'habi- 
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tml»^  Kbottt  his  oourt.  Indeed,  iiM 
hiU  T»ytit  p»£M»ied  one  tenth  of  its  parentis 
promises,  though  it  produced  much  incon- 
venieQce,  particularly  in  the  suppression  of^ 
the  jewel  office ;  on  which  accoimt,  when  bis 
majesty  went  to  the  house  of  peers  to  pro- 
rogue the  parliament,  on  the  11th  July,  there 
being  no  master  of  the  jewels,  and  the  Icnrd 
steward  and  the  lord  chamberlain  having  no 
authority,  it  became  necessary  for  the  honour- 
able secretary  of  state  to  issue  an  order  by 
which  the  crown  and  other  regalia  were  ac- 
tually removed  from  the  Tower  in  a  hackney 
qoach,  under  the  care  of  die  police. 

The  Shelbume  administration  was  respect- 
able, but  it  was  feeble :  it  wanted  both  par- 
liamentary interest  and  parliamentary  ability. 
The  talents  of  the  noble  lord  who  presided 
over  it  will  not  admit  of  a  dispute ;  but,  even 
in  this  respect,  he  was  not  well  supported. 
Lord  Grantham,  a  nobleman  more  distinguish- 
ed by  bis  amiable  character  than  by  the  extent 
of  his  abilities,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Fox ;  and  Mr.  T.  Townshend  ^s  appointed 
to  that  which  lord  Shelbume  had  just  vacated. 
In  the  splendid  and  classical  eloquence  of  Mr. 
W.  Pitt,  who  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, his  lordship,  doubtless,  considered 
himself  as  having  found  a  powerful  ally  ;  but 
his  character  was  scarcely  sufficiently  matured 
and  established ;  and  being  totally  destitute  of' 
parliamentary  influence,  he  was  able  to  afford 
his  principal  little  of  that  support  in  which  the 
administration  was  most  essentially  deficient. 
Earl  Temple  succeeded  the  duke  of  Portland 
in  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland. 
.  By  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents,  their  resigna- 
tion was  attributed  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
which  was  said  .to  prevail  in  the  cabinet,  re- 
lative to  an  immediate  declaration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Am€^nca ;   and  lord  Shelbume 


faimaeif  tffbfrded  «ome  eoloor  to  tUs  asaeMkn, 
by  repeating  in  the  house  of  lords  a  ilwhmtiea 
which  he  had  £»nDerly  made,  ^  4hat  whenever 
the  parlianent  of  •Gof^eat  Britain  «hoiild  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  ^  America^  the 
sun  of  England's  glory  was  set  for  ever.'^'^Tke 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  w^  cotttinmd 
in  place,  however,  general  Conway  and  the 
duke  of  Bidimond  in  particular,  declared,  that 
no  departure  whatever  was  intended  ftom  the 
public  meastfres  resolved  on  by  the  Rocking- 
ham administration.  On  the  9th  of  July,  a 
debate  having  arisen  concerning  a  pension 
which  had  been  granted  to  colonel  Barr^  and 
another  to  lord  Ashburton,  these  topics  were 
urged  on  both  sides  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence. Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  both  ad^ 
mitted  that  they  had  concurred  in  the  grant 
of  these  pensions,  but  desired  it  to  be  re* 
marked,  that  the  only  favours  which  had  been 
conferred,  and  the  only  deviations  which  had 
been  permitted  from  the  ptinciples  of  economy 
by  the  Rockingham  administration,  had  been 
in  favour  of  the  friends  of  lord  Shelbume. 
On  this  subject  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  pensions  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
deservedly  conferred  than  those  in  question ; 
but  neither  did  the  state  of  the  public  finances 
authorize  aixy  unnecessary  grants  -of  the  public 
money,  nor  was  it  in  the  least  consistent  with 
the  public  professions  of  the  whig  party,  who 
had  so  frequently  and  so  energetically  de* 
claimed  against  pensions  in  general,  to  coun- 
tenance, in  any  instance,  what  is  in  most  a 
glaring  abuse. 

The  parliamentary  session,  however,  ter- 
minated peaceably  for  the  new  ministry,  and 
left  them  in  the  full  possession  of  their  power, 
till,  at  least,  the  succeeding  meeting  of  par- 
liament.— The  king's  speech  at  the  prorogation^ 
which  took  place  on  the  11th  of  JWy,  towched 
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only  on  tin  umal  topics ;  and  it  w<is 

I 

that  e^ery  alkisioA  to  the  kitericMr  politics  of 
the  ooimtry  was  cautiously  avoided. 

The  intuation  of  the  couiitry  at  the  close  of 
1782,  may  be  best  collected  from  his  iMjesty's 
speech,  delivered  on  opening  the  session  of 
parliament,  on  the  dth  of  December. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemeoi 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  session,  I  have  employed 
my  whole  time  in  the  care  and  attenti^  which  the  im- 
portant and  critical  conjuncture  of  public  affairs  required 
of  me. 

I  lost  no  time  in  giving  the  necessary  orders  to  prohi- 
bit the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  North  Attierica.  Adopting,  as  my  id'clii^atioh 
will  always  lead  Itie  to  do,  With  detision  and  effect,  what- 
ever I  collect  to  be  the  sense  of  my  parliament  and  my 
people ;  I  have  pointed  all  my  views  and  measures,  as 
well  in  Europe  as  in  North  Americai  to  an  entire  and 
cordial  reconciliation  with  those  colonies. 

Finding  it  indispensible  to  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  go  the  full  length  of  the  powers 
vested  in  me,  and  offered  to  declare  them  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  by  an  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty 
of  peace.  Provisional  articles  are  agreed  upon,  to  take 
effect  whenever  terms  of  peace  shall  be  finally  settled 
with  the  court  of  France. 

In  thus  admitting  their  separation  from  the  crown  of 
these  kingdoms,  I  have  sacrificed  every  consideration  of 
my  own  to  the  wishes  and  opinion  of  my  people.  I  make 
it  my  humble  and  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that 
Great  Britain  may  ilot  feel  the  evils  which  might  result 
from  so  great  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire  ;  and  that 
America  may  be  free  from  those  calamities,  which  have 
formerly  proved  in  the  mother  country  how  essential  mo^ 
narcby  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  constitutions!  liberty.-— 
Keligion — ^language— interest — affections  may,  and  I 
hope  will  yet  prove  a  bond  of  permanent  union  between 
the  t^o  countries:  to  this  end,  neither  attention  nor 
disposition  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part. 

_9 

While  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  aR  offensive 
operations  agafaist  America,  I  hafV^  directed  my  v^bole 
force  by  land  and  sea  agsdnst  the  oiiier  powers  ^  war, 
with  s»  BMich  vigour  at  the  sftuotiOil  ef  Aaf  kftte,i^  thd 


commencement  of  ttie  campaign,  would  perinit.  I  tru^t 
that  you  fed  the  Inlvloitages  resut^ng  from  ibe  safely  of 
the  great  branches  of  our  trade.  You  must  have  seen 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  gallant  defence  of  the 
governor  and  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar ;  and  my  fleet, 
after  having  effected  the  object  of  their  destination,  offer- 
ing battle  to  the  combined  force  of  France  and  Spain  on 
their  oWn  coasts  ;  those  of  nay  kingdoms  have  remained 
at  the  same  thne  perfecdy  secure,  and  yOur  domestic 
tranqoiUity  uninterrupted.  This  respectable  state,  under 
th^  blessing  of  God,  I  attribute  to  the  entfre  confidence 
which  subsists  between  ine  and  my  people,  and  to  the 
readinfess  which  has  been  shown  by  my  sulyjects  in  my 
city  of  London,  and  in  other  parts  of  my  kingdoms,  to 
stand  forth  in  the  general  defence.  Some  proofs  have 
lately  been  given  of  public  spirit  in  private  men^  which 
would  do  nonour  to  any  age,  and  any  country. 

Halving  ihanifested  to  the  whole  world,  by  the  most 
lastmjr  examples,  the  signal  spirit  and  bravery  of  my 
people,  I  conceived  it  a  moment  not  unbecoming  my  dig- 
nity, and  thought  it  a  regard  due  to  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  such  brave  and  gallant  subjects,  to  shew  myself  ready 
on  my  part,  to  embrace  fair  and  honourable  terms  of 
accommodation  with  alfthe  powers  at  war. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  you,  that  negotia- 
tions to  this  effect  are  considerably  advanced,  the  result 
of  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  broiight  to  a  conclusioui 
«hall  be  immediately  communicated  to  you. 

I  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe,  that  I  shall 
have  It  in  my  power  in  a  verjr  short  time  to  acquaint  you, 
that  they  have  ended  in  terms  of  pacification,  which,  I 
trust,  you  will  see  just  cause  to  approve.  I  rely,  how- 
ever, with  perfect  confidence  on  the  wisdom  of  my  par- 
liament, and  the  spirit  of  my  people,  that  if  any  unfbre« 
seen  change  in  the  dispositipns  of  the  belligerant  powers 
should  frustrate  my  confident  expectations,  they  will 
approve  of  the  preparations  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  make,  and  be  ready  to  second  ihe  most  vigorous 
efforts  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Amidst  these  poKtieal  turmoils,  his  majesty 
v^ras  by  no  ineans  neglectful  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  He  was  always  particularly  desirous 
to  patronize  every  invention  which  had  a  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  navigation,  and 
consequently  he  paid  particulair  att6ntion  to'  t&e 
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important  discoveries  which  were  at  this  time 
making  in  astronomy  by  the  celebrated  Herschel. 
He  appointed  him  his  own  private  astronomer, 
with  a  house  at  Slough,  and  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion,  which  placed  him  in  a  icomfortable^  if  not 
in  affluent  circumstances.  It  was  in  1782  that 
Herschel  discovered  the  Georgium  Sidus,  which 
name  he  gave  to  the  planet  in  honour  of  his 
majesty ;  but  that  name  being  considered  too 
national  by  the  foreign  astronomers,  and  espe- 
cially by  Mr.  Bode,  of  Berlin,  the  name  of 
Uranus  was  given  to  it.  However,  Lalande, 
astronomer  royal  at  Paris,  acted  a  more  liberal 
part,  as  he  observed,  in  one  of  his  works,  "  The 
giving  the  name  of  Uranus  to  the  planet  of  Mr, 
Herschel  is  an  act  of  ingratitude  to  the  author 
of  that  noble  discovery,  and  an  affront  to  that 
august  and  munificent  patron  of  astronomy,  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  whose  name  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  every  other,  if  that  of  the  author 
had  not  a  still  more  forcible  claim  to  our  acknow- 
ledgements/' 

In  the  year  1783  ended  the  most  unfortunate 
war  in  which  Great  Britain  had  hitherto  ever 
been  engaged ;  a  war  commenced  in  the  very 
wantonness  of  pride  and  folly — a  war,,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  deprive  America  of  those 
very  rights  for  which  our  ancestors  had  glori- 
ously contended — a  war,  the  proposed  object  of 
which  was  to  levy  a  tax  which  would  not  have 
paid  the  collectors — a  war,  conducted  with  the 
same  weakness  and  incapacity  on  the  part  of 
the  Britisii  ministry  with  which  it  was  com- 
menced; which  might  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
dispute  have  been  avoided  by  the  slightest  con- 
cessions, or  by  amicable  negotiation ;  and  which 
might  frequently  have  been  terminated  with 
honour,  but  for  the  incorrigible  obstinacy  and 
unparalleled  folly  of  the  worst  administration 
that  ever  disgraced  this  country.  This  deplora- 
ble war,  which  ended  in  so  considerable  a  dis- 


memberment  of  the  British  empire  cost  the 
nation  more  money  than  the  ever-memorable 
campaigns  of  Marlborough,  and  the  still  more 
glorious  war  of  lord  Chatham,  more  indeed 
than  all  the  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  bad 
been  engaged  from  the  revolution  to  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  independence  of  America  being  acknow- 
ledged, an  envoy  was  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  the  court  of  St  Jameses,  and  his  ma- 
jesty, on  this  occasion,  exhibited  a  model  of 
unshaken  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  even  those 
most  repugnant  to  his  own  feelings,  and  most 
contrary  to  his  ovvn  judgment.  How  magnani- 
mous was  his  reception  and  treatment  of  Adams, 

t 

a  man  personally  obnoxious  to  him,  when  pre- 
sented at  his  levee  as  envoy  from  the  American 
States.  In  terms  the  most  conciliating,  yet 
nobly  frank,  he  avowed  to  that  minister,  with 
what  reluctance  he  had  consented. to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  transatlantic  British  colonies  from 
his  dominion"^,  '*  but,"  added  he,  "  their  inde- 
pendence being  now  consummated,  I  shall  be 
the  last  man  in  my  kingdoms  to  encourage  its 
violation." 

The  separation  of  a  whole  people  from  a 
crown  to  which  they  had  for  ages  borne  allegi- 
ance, is  no  ordinary  event ;  and  next  to  it,  in 
singularity  and  importance/  we  may  rank  the 
appearance  of  an  ambassador,  in  the  name  of 
that  people  as  an  independent  state,  at  the 
court  of  the  monarch  they  formerly  owned  for 
their  sovereign.  The  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  first  audience  of  his  late  majesty, 
is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay : 

Bath-hoUl,  Westminster,  Jme  9, 1783. 
Dear  Sir, 

During  my  interview  with  the  mtrquis  of  Car- 
marthen, he  told  me  that  it  was  customary  for  every  foreign 
minister,  at  his  first  presentation  to  the  kmg,  to  make  his 
majesty  some  compliments  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
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his  credetitiah :  and  when  sir  Clement  Cottrel  Dames, 
the  mastei*  of  the  ceremonies,  came  to  inform  me  that  he 
should  accompany  me  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  to 
courty  he  said  that  every  foreign  minister  vhom  he  had 
attended  to  the  queen,  had  always  made  an  harangue  to 
her  majesty,  and  he  understood,  though  he  had  not  beep 
present,  that  they  always  harangued  the  king.  On  Tues* 
day  evening,  the  baron  de  Lynden  (Dutch  ambassador) 
called  upon  me,  and  said  he  came  from  the  baron  de 
Nelkin  (Swedish  envoy),  and  had  been  conversing  upon 
the  situation  I  was  in ;  and  they  agreed  in  opinion  that 
it  was  indispensable!  that  I  should  make  a  speech,  and  that 
it  should  be  as  complimentary  as  possible.  All  this  was 
parallel  to  the  advice  lately  given  by  the  count  de  Ver- 
genoes  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  So  that  finding  that  it  was  a 
custom  established  at  both  these  great  courts,  and  that 
this  court  and  the  foreign  ministers  expected  it,  I  thought 
I  could  not  avoid  it,  although  my  first  thought  and  incli- 
nation had  been  to  deliver  my  credentials  silently,  apd 
retire.'  .  At  one,  on  Wednesday  the  1st  of  June,  the 
master  of  ceremonies  called  at  my  house,  and  went  with 
roe  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  in  Cleveland-row, 
where  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  received  me,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  Mr.  Frazier,  his  under  secretary,  who  had 
been,  as  his  lordship  said,  uninterruptedly  in  that  office, 
through  all  the  changes  in  administration,  for  thirty  years, 
having  first  been  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Holdemess. 
After  a  short  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  importing 
my  effects  from  Holland  and  France,  free  of  duty,  which 
Mr.  Frazier  himself  introduced,  lord  Carmarthen  invited 
me  lo  go  with  him  in  his  coach  to  court.  When  we  ar- 
rived in  the  antv-chamber,  the  (Eil  de  Beuf  of  St.  James, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  met  me,  and  attended  me 
while  the  secretary  of  state  went  to  take  the  coifimands  of 
the  king.  While  1  stood  in  this  place,  where  it  seems 
all  ministers  of  state,  bishops,  and  all  other  sorts  of  cour- 
tiers  assemble,  as  well  as  in  the  next  room,  which  is  the 
king's  bed-chamber,  you  may  suppose  I  was  the  focus  of 
all  eyes.  I  was  relieved,  however,  from  the  embarrassment 
of  it,  by  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  ministers^  who  came 
to  me,  and  entertained  me  in  a  very  agreeable  conversa- 
tion during  the  whole  time.  Some  other  gentlemen  whom 
I  had  seen  before,  came  to  make  their  compliments  too  ; 
until  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  returned,  and  desired 
me  to  go  with  him  to  his  majesty  !  I  went  with  his  lord« 
ship  through  the  levee  room  into  the  king's  closet ;  the 
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door  was  shut,  and  I  was  left  with  his  majesty  and  the 
secretary  of  state  alone.  I  made  the  three  reverences  ; 
one  at  the  door,  another  about  half-way,  aud  the  third 
before  the  presence,  according  to  the  usage  established  at 
this  and  all  the  northern  courts  of  Europe,  and  then  ad- 
dressed myself  to  his  majesty  in  the  following  words : 

*  Sir — ^The  United  States  of  America  have  appointed 
me  their  minister  plenipotentiary  to  your  majesty,  and 
have  directed  me  to  deliver  to  your  majesty  this  letter, 
which  contains  the  evidence  of  it.  ..  It  is  in  obedience  to 
their  express  commands,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  assure 
your  majesty  of  their  unanimous  disposition  and  desire 
to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  liberal  intercourse  be- 
tween  your  majesty's  subjects  and  their  citizens,  and  of 
tlieir  best  wishes  for  your  majesty's  health  and  happiness 
and  for  that  of  your  royal  family. 

'  The  appointment  of  a  minister  from  the  United 
States  to  your  majesty's  court  will  form  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  England  and  America.  I  think  myself  more 
fortunate  than  all  my  fellow  citizens,  in  having  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  to  be  the  first  to  staiul  in  your  majesty's 
royal  presence  in  a  diplomatic  character ;  and  I  shall 
esteem  myself  the  happiest  of  men,  if  I  can  be  instru- 
mental in  recommending  my  country  more  and  more  to 
your  majesty's  royal  benevolence,  and  of  restoring  an  en* 
tire  esteem,  confidence,  and  affection,  or  in  better  wordjS, 
*  the  old  good  nature,  and  the  good  old  humour,'  between 
.  people,  ^ho,  though  separated  by  an  ocean,  and  under 
different  governments,  have  the  same  language,  a  similar 
religion,  a  kindred  blood.  I  beg  your  majesty's  permis- 
sion to  add,  that  although  I  have  sometimes  before  been 
entrusted  by  my  country,  it  was  never  in  my  whole  life  in 
a  manner  so  agreeable  to  myself. 

The  king  listened  to  every  word  I  said,  with  dignity 
it  is  true,  but  with  an  apparent  emotion.  Whether  it 
was  the  nature  of  the  interview,  or  whether  it  was  mj 
visible  agitation,  for  I  felt  more  than  I  did  or  could  ex- 
press, that  touched  me,  I  cannot  say ;  but  he  was  much 
affected,  and  answered  me  with  more  tremour  than  I  had 
spoken  with,  and  said,  '  Sir«  the  circumstances  of  this 
audience  are  so  extraordinary,  the  language  you  have 
now  held  is  so  extremely  proper,  and  the  feelings  you 
have  discovered  so  justly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that  I 
must  say,  that  I  ijot  only  receive  with  pleasure  tlie  as- 
surance of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United  States, 
but  that  I  am  very  glad  the  choice  haa  fallen  upon  you  to 
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be  their  minister.  1  wish  you,  sir,  to  believe,  that  it 
may  be  understood  in  Aitierica,  that  I  have  done  nothing 
in  the  late  contest  but  what  I  thought  myself  indis* 
pensably  bound  to  do,  by  the  duty  which  I  owed  to  my 
people.  I  will  be  very  frank,  with  you.  I  was  the  last 
to  conform  to  the  separation  ;  but  the  separation  having 
been  made,  aiid  having  become  inevitable^  1  have  always 
daid,  as  I  say  now,  that  I  wolild  be  the  first  to  meet  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  power. 
The  moment  I  see  such  sentinient  and  language  as 
your's  prevail,  and  a  disposition  to  give  this  country  the 
preference,  that  moment  I  shall  say,  let  the  circum- 
stauces  of  language,  iieligion,  and  blood,  have  their 
natural  and  (iiU  effect/ 

I  dare  not  say,  that  these  were  the  king's  precise  words, 
and  it  is  even  possible  that  I  may  have  in  some  particular 
mistaken  his  meaning ;  for  ulthough  his  pronunciation  is 
as  distinct  as  I  ever  heard,  he  hesitated  sometimes  bet>veen 
his  periods,  and  between  numbers  of  the  same  period. 
He  was  indeed  much  affected,  and  I  was  not  less  so,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  be  certain  that  I  was  so  attentive, 
heard  so  clearly,  and  understood  so  perfectly,  as  to  be 
confident) of  all  his  words  or  sense;  and  I  think  that 
all  which  he  said  to  me  should  at  present  be  kept 
secret  in  America,  unless  his  majesty  or  his  secretary  of 
glate  should  judge  jproper  to  report  it.  This  I  do  say,' 
that  thlB  foregoing  is  tns  majesty's  meaninrg,  as  I  then 
imderstood  it,  a^d  his  own  words  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
eollect  them. 

The  king  th^ki  asked  ine  whether  1  came  last  from 
France?  &nd  upon  iny  answering  Ita  the  affirmative,  he 
put  on  an  air  of  familiarity,  ^d  smiling,  or  rather  laugh- 
ing, said,  '  there  is  an  opinion  among  some  people, 
that  you  are  not  the  tnost  atf^clied  of  all  your  country- 
men to  the  manners  of  France.'  I  was  surprised  at  this, 
because  I  thought  it  an  indiscretion,  and  a  descent  from 
his  dignity.  I  was  a  litfle  embarrassed,  btit  determined 
not  to  deny  the  truth  6n  obe  hand,  nor  leave  him  to  infer 
from  it  any  attachment  to  England  on  the  other.  I 
threw  off  as  much  gravity  as  I  could,  and  assumed  an  air 
of  gaiety »  and  a  tone  of  decision,  as  far  as  was  decent^ 
and  said — <  That  opinion,  sir,  is  not  mistaken ;  I  must 
avow  to  your  majesty  I  have  no  attachment  but  to  my 
own  country.'  The  king  replied  as  quick  as  lightning, 
*  An  honest  man  will  never  have  any  other.' 

The  king  then  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  secretary  of 


state,  which  being  then  between  them,  I  did  not  hear, 
and  then  turned  round  and  bowed  to  me,  as  is  cttstomary 
with  all  kings  and  princes,  when  they  give  die  signal  to 
retire.  T  retreated,  stepping  backwards,  as  is  the 
etiquette,  and  making  my  last  reverence  at  the  door  of 
die  chamber,  I  went  my  way.  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies jomed  me  the  moment  of  my  coming  out  of  the 
king's  closet,  and  accompanied  me  through  all  the  apirt* 
ments,  down  to  my  carriage,  several  stages  of  servants, 
gentlemen  porters,  and  under  port^s,  roaring  out  like 
thunder,  as  I  went  along,  '  Mr.  Adams's  servants,  Mr. 
Adams's  carriage,'  t^t, 

^  I  have  been  thus  miijute  in  these  details,  because  they 
may  be  useful  to  others  hereafter  to  know.  The  conver* 
sation  vrith  the  king  I  should  not  dare  to  vrithhold  from 
congress,  who  will  form  their  own  judgment  of  it.  I  may 
possibly  expect  a  residence  from  it  here  less  painfid  than 
I  once  expected,  because  so  maiVed  an  attention  from  the 
king  will  silence  many  grumblers;  but  we  can  infer  nothing 
from  all  this  concerning  the  success  of  my  mission.  There 
is  a  train  of  other  ceremonies  to  go  through  in  presenta* 
tions  to  the  queen,  and  visits  to  and  from  ministers  and 
ambassadors,  which  will  take  up  mnch  tiitie,  and  interrupt 
me  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  all  that  I  have  at  heart, 
the  objects  of  my  instructions.  Thus  it  is  that  the  essence 
of  things  is  lost  in  ceremony  in  every  country  in  Europe; 
we  must  submit  to  what  we  cannot  alter-^patience  is  the 
only  remedy. 

With  great  and  sincere  esteem,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant 

John  Ada3cs« 

His  majesty,  about  this  period,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  Irish  more  effectually,  created  a 
new  order  of  knighthood,  entitled  the  Order  of 
St.  Patrick,  but  th^  Irish  were  not  to  be  ap- 
peased by  stars  and  gartei^,  and  in  many  in- 
stances ^the  newly  created  order  was  treated 
with  the  severest  ridicule.  On  this  occasion 
the  following  lines  appeared  in  one  of  the  Irish 
papers : 

George  sends  his  stars  and  garters  to  our  land, ' 
We  send  him  ropes  to  hang  his  pension'd  band  * 
And  having  made  the  crew  disgorge  their  pelf. 
He  then  may,  if  he  pleases,  hang  himself  1 
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The  early  part  of  this  year  was  memorable 
for  the  coalition  which  was  formed  between 
lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  Although  the  nation 
at  first  observed  the  apparent  connexion  be- 
tween them  with  sceptical  astonishment^^  the  ^ 
possibility  of  it  was  doubted ;  and,  though  it 
might  be  supposed  that  they  would  probably 
unite,  in  order  to  effect  the  displacing  of  the 
ministers,  still  it  could  not  be  credited  that 
the  latter  of  those  statesmen  could  ever  coalesce 
in  administration  with  the  man  whose  measures 
he  had  so  often,  and  so  justly,  reprobated.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  clamours  which  venal  writers 
had  excited  against  the  peace,  served  to  divert 
their  attention  from  this  political  phosnomenon. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  nation 
awaked  from  its  slumber  ;  and  the  transaction 
will  remain  upon  record,  an  awful  lesson  to  all 
future  statesmen.  The  high  and  well-earned 
reputation  of  Mr.  Fox  was,  at  once,  annihilated 
by  this  fatal  error.  His  past  services  were  obli- 
terated  from  the  remembrance  of  the  people  ; 
nor  were  his  strenuous  'and  meritorious  exer- 
tions afterwards,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  suffi- 
cient entirely  to  redeem  his  character. 

The  indignation  which  the  coalition  between 
lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  had  universally  excited, 
and  particularly  among  the  friends  of  liberty 
(who  after  all  are  the  active  party  in  the  nation, 
and  the  party  most  to  be  regarded  by  ja  states- 
man), though  it  lay  dormant  for  a  while,  was 
ready  to  burst  on  the  first  occasion ;  and  the 
detestation  in  which  it  waa  held,  foreboded 
but  a  short  duration  t6  the  ministry  which  was 
formed  upon  its  basis.  In  this  instance  the 
interests  and  views  of  the  king  coincided  with 
those  of  the  people.  He  felt  himself  uneasy 
and  dissatisfied  under  the  control  of  a  ministry 
which  had  beenjforced  upon  him,  and  the 
members  of  which,  it  is  asserted,  were  not 
extremely  delicate  and  cautious  in  their  treat- 


ment of  the  sovereign.  Both  the  kiog  and  the 
people,  therefore,  wpre  equally,  it  might  be 
said,  disposed  to  desire  the  dissolution  of  this 
obnoxious  ministry;  and  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  short  time  to  emancipate  his 
majesty  from  hi?  subjugation. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  question  of  par- 
liamentary reform  began  seriously  to  be  agi- 
tated, and  it  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt 
himself,  who  at  a  future  period  exerted  his 
astonishing  talentb  with  so  nmch  effect  in  op- 
position to  it  On  the  3d  of  May  he  brought 
it  before  the  house,  with  some  specific  propo- 
sitions ;  of  which  the  first  respected  the  means 
of  preventing  bribery  ani  x^orruption  at  elec- 
tions ;  the  second  went  to  the  dii^rancfaising 
of  any  borough  convicted  of  gross  anid  notorious 
corruption,  and  the  object  6f  the  third  wa^  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  representatives  of 
counties,  and  of  the  metropolis.  The  proposi- 
tion Mr.  Pitt  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  house, 
but  added,  that  he  should  recommend  one 
hundred. 

The  subject  was  not  treated  by  either  side 
with  that  depth  or  clearness  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  advanced  state  of  poli- 
tical knowledge ;  it  was  scarcely  considered  at 
all  in  an  abstract  view,  and  neither  the  danger 
on  one  aide  of  annihilating  the  energy  of  that 
control  which  a  nation. ought  to  exercise  over 
its  servants,  nor  on  the  other,  that  of  rendering 
the  executive  power  impermanent  and  change- 
able, by  weakening  its  influence  in  too  great  a 
degree,  were  properly  considered.  The  argu- 
ments for  a  pariiamentary  reform  wer«  chiefly 
deduced  from  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
that  administration  which  had  almost  rained 
the  country  by  the  American  war,  and  from  the 
undue  influence  which  it  was  intimated  they 
had  exercised  over  the  parliament,  and  which 
it  was  asserted  could  only  be  done  when  the 
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state  of  the  representation  was  unequal  and 
corrupt.  On  the  other  side,  the  danger  of 
touching  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  chiefly  insisted  on,  and  the  house  was 
cautioned  against  indulging  visionary  and  fanciful 
theories  with  respect  to  government.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  voluu- 
tarily  offered  his  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  if 
such  a  sacrifice  would  tend  to  confirm  the  con- 
stitution in  its  strength  and  purity.  Mr.  Pitt's 
resolutions  were,  however,  rejected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  two  hundred  and  ninety-three,  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine. 

The  independence  of  judges  was  a  subject 
of  at  least  as  much  practical  importance  as  the 
reform  of  parliament,  and  it  was  well  known 
to  be  a  subject  on  which  his  majesty  held  very 
particular  opinions.  It  was  brought  forward 
by  the  duke  of  Richmond  on  the  2d  of  June, 
when  he  introduced  a  motion  respecting  the 
great  seal  being  put  into  commission.  His 
grace  stated  with  irresistible  force  of  good 
sense  and  truth,  the  obvious  necessity  of  making 
the  bench  of  justice  completely  independent, 
as  the  only  means  of  making  it  completely  in- 
corrupt. Every  possibility  of  exciting  either 
a  hope  or  fear  in  any  of  the  judges  should  be 
entirely  precluded.  Their  salaries  should  be 
all  upon  an  equality,  their  seats  permanent, 
and  government  should  have  nothing  to  bestow 
upon  them  when  once  elevated  to  that  impor- 
tant office.  The  duke  strongly  censured  the 
impropriety  of  mingling  the  character  of  a 
judge  with  that  of  a  politician,  by  assigning  to 
them  seats  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  instanced 
several  cases  where  such  an  arrangement  had 
the  worst  effects,  and  mentioned  certain  lord 
chancellors  who  before  they  had  seats  in  the 
hquse  of  lords,  had  the  misfortune  frequently 
to  have  their  decrees  reversed,  but  who  never 
experienced    the   mortification  of  a  reversal 


after  they  were  elevated  to  the  digtiity  of  the 
peerage. 

To  the  king  the  coalition  of  North  and  Fox 
was  extremely  disagreeable,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  used  every  means  to  prevent  them 
coming  into  power,  but' he  at  length  was  in- 
duced to  yield,  stipulating  for  lord  Thurlow 
retaining  the  chancellorship,  and  that  lord  Star- 
mont  should  be  included  in  the  new  cabinet. 
But  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances attending  these  negotiations  was,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  actually  came  into  office,  and  held  the 
situation  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  the  coalition  was  too  strong  in 
the  house  of  commons  to  offer  any  chance  of 
permanence.  The  king,  indeed,  appeared  not 
to  iBxpect  any  thing  from  a  new  parliament, 
and  a  report  was  current  at  the  time,  that  he 
had  formed  the  resolution  of  visiting  Hanover, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  circumstances 
of  the  coalition  coming  into  power ;  but  from 
this  very  impolitic  step  he  was  properly  dis- 
suaded by  lord  Thurlow,  who  spoke  to  him  in 
the  plainest  terms,  reminding  him  of  James 
the  Second,  and  hinting  at  the  same  time  that 
patience  might  yet  remove  the  threatening 
evil. 

The  coalition  was  unpleasant  to  the  king  as 
well  in  a  personal  as  a  political  sense.  Lord 
North  had  been  the  companion  of  his  boyhood, 
and  this  political  connexion  for  so  many  years 
afterwards  had  raised  a  strong  and  mutual 
attachment  in  the  breasts  both  of  the  sovereign 
and  his  minister. 

Though  the  late  ministry  did  not  retain  their 
power  a  sufficient  time  to  fulfil  the  splendid 
promises  of  reform,  which  they  had  held  out  to 
the  public,  their  activity,  in  this  respect,  was 
{Srobably  not  abated,  by  being  out  of  office. 
On  the  2d  of  June,  therefore,  Mr.  W.  Pitt 
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brought  in  a  bill  for  preventing  abases,  atid 
establishing  regulations  in  the  treasury,  admi- 
ralty, ordnance,  excise,  stamp,  and  other  pub- 
lic offices.  In  detailing  the  motives  for  intro- 
ducing the  present  plan*  of  regulation,  Mr.  Pitt 
laid  open  a  scene  of  most  waste^l  expenditure, 
and  glaring  corruption,  which  had  been  carried 
on  in  these  several  offices  under  a  late  adminis- 
tration.—^He  mentioned,  in  pointed  terms,  the 
notorious  sale  of  offices  and  places :  he  shewed, 
that  in  the  navy-office  it  was  pretended  that 
they  did  not  receive  fees ;  but,  though  the  name 
fee  was  not  applied  to  their  emoluments,  it 
appeared,  that  enormous  sums  were  received, 
or  rather  extorted,  as  g^.  The  chief  clerk  of 
the  navy-office  had  a  salary  of  250/.  a-year; 
but  he  received  in  g^ts  to  the  amount  of  2,500/. ! 
the  other  clerks  whose  salaries  were  smaller, 
received  gifts  in  proportion:  these  gifts  Mr. 
Pitt  termed  **  the  wages  of  corruption.** 

In  the  same  manner,  the  place  of  secretary 
to  the  post-office  was  legally  worth  600/.  but  its 
profits  exceeded  3,000/.  To  these  Mr.  Pitt 
added  some  instances  of  prodigal  expenditure. 
In  the  time  of  lord  North,  the  repairs  of  the 
minister's  house,  in  Downing-street,  had  cost 
the  public,  in  one  year,  the  enormous  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds!  Bushy-park  had  also  its 
share  of  expense*  The  consumption  of  sta< 
tionery  wares,  by  the  officers  in  the  diffi&rent 
departments  of  government,  might  be  termed  a 
depredaliim  on  the  public :  it  exceeded  the  an- 
nual sum  of  18)000/.— Lord  North  himself  in 
the  year  had  cost  the  public  1,300/.  for  sta- 
tionery ;  and  one  article  in  this  bill  was  most 
particularly  curious,  it  was  an  item  of  no  less 
than  340/.  for  tbhipcordf 

When  this  item  of  whipcord  was  shewn  to 
his  majesty,  he  jocosely  observed,  that  he  did 
not  know  which  deserved  to  be  flogged  the 
hardest,  the  buyer  or  the  seller,  and  for  some 
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time  afterwards  he  generally  designated  lord 
North  by  the  title  of  "  The  Dealer  in  Whip- 

cord." 

His  majesty  was  at  this  time  particularly 
engaged  in  forming  the  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  the  heir  apparent,  and  ih  the 
latter  end  of  June,  he  sent  a  message  to  parlia- 
ment to  settle  50,000/.  a-year  on  the  prince  ot 
Wales,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  list,  and 
the  sum  of  60,000/.  was  voted  for  his  imme- 
diate expenses. 

This  establishment  of  the  household  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  took  place  on  his  coming  of 
age,  at  which  time  the  coalition  ministry  was: 
still  in  power,  with  the  principal  members  of 
.which  party,  the  prince  had  been  long  and  inti- 
mately associated.  The  greatest  exertions  were 
then  made  by  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  to 
procure  a  yearly  settlement  for  his  royal  high- 
ness of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but  this 
was  opposed  by  others,  and  most  strongly  by 
the  king,  who  assigned  as  his  reason,  that  an 
inexperienced  youth  ought  not  to  be  intrusted 
with  an  extravagant  income,  the  diffusion  of 
which  would  only  gratify  the  cravings  of  nu- 
merous parasites  and  panders,  without  adding 
to  his  own  personal  comfort,  virtue,  or  dignity. 
In  proportion,  however,  as  the  ^sovereign  was 
firmly  bent  upon  consenting  only  to  a  mode- 
rate establishment,  so  y^ete  the  persons  who 
called  themselves  the  friends  of  the  prince, 
resolved  to  carry  this  point  for  the  magnificent 
settlement  which  they  had  projected. 

When  things  were  driven  to  an  extremity 
that  almost  approximated  to  a  change  of  admi- 
nistration, the  prince  interposed,  and  insisted 
with  a  spirit  which  did  him  infinitely  more 
honour  than  the  utmost  grant  would  have 
yielded  pleasure,  that  the  settlement  should 
be  left  sokly  to  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign. 
But  while  he  signified  his:  earnest  wish  that  the 
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whole  bii8in6w  should  be  left  to  the  king,  and 
declared  Us  readiness  to  accept  whatever  his 
majesty  might  think  most  proper;  he  at  the 
game  time  manifested  hiEt  regard  for  those  who 
had  so  zealously  and  imprudently  advocated 
his  cause,  by  urging  his  intreaty  that  no  farther 
misunderstanding  should  subsist  between  the 
king  and  his  ministers*  ' 

It  ha0  been  stated  that  the  eflfect  of  these 
political  contentions  was  soon  visible  upon  the 
equanimity  of  the  king's  mind,  and  -  that  he 
became  a  prey  to  habitual  dejection-*-becoming 
silent,, thoughtful, and  uncommunicative,  instead 
of  his  former  habits  of  equality  of  temper,  sua- 
vity  of  manners,  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition. 
It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  the  account,  that 
his  majesty  was  now  no  more^  the  gay  impe- 
tuous youth— the  cares  of  government  had  sat 
for  a  length  of  time  heavy  upon  his  shoulders— 
and  the  loss  of  his  American  colonies  had 
affected  him  deeply.  The  buoyancy  of  youth 
had  yidded  to  the  sobriety  of  age,  but  that  he 
was  still  the  cheerful  companion,  and  truly 
attached  to  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  is 
visible  from  the  following  description  of  the 
royal  family,  inserted  in  one  of  Delany  s  Letters, 
dated  October,  1763, 

''  In  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  here,  the 
duchess  of  Portland  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  long 
gallery,  very  busy  with  our  diffieorent  employ- 
ments wbcoi,  without  any  ceremony,  his  majesty 
walked  up  to  our  taUe  unperceived  and  un- 
known,  till  he  came  quite  up  to  us.  You  may 
believe  we  were  at  first  a  little  fluttered  widi 
his  royal  presence ;  but  his  courteous  and  affa- 
ble manner  soon  made  him  a  welcome  guest. 
He  came  to  inform  the  du^ss  of  Portland  of 
the  queen's  perfect  recovery-  after  her  lying-in, 
which  made  him  doubly  welconie. 

''  Breakfast  was  called  for,  And  after  a  visit  of 
two  hours  the  king  left  us.   About  a  wedc  after 


this,  the  king  and  queen  canle  together,  only 
accompanied  by  lady  Gourtown.  They  break- 
fasted and  stayed  much  about  the  same  time. 
The  etiquette  is,  that  the  person,  on  whom  such 
an  honour  is  conferred,  goes  the  next  day  to 
inquire  after  their  majesties;  but  the  queen 
waved  that  ceremony,  and  desired  the  duchess 
not  to  come  till  die  received  a  summons,  as 
they  were  going  to  St.  James's  for  some  days. 
Last  Thursday,  2d  of  October,  a  little  before 
twelve  o'clock,  word  was  brought  that  the  royal 
family  were  coming  up  the  park :  and  imme- 
diately after,  two  coaches  and  six,  with  the 
king  on  horseback,  and  a  great  retinue,  came 
up  to  the  hall  door.  The  company  wer^  the 
kingand  queen,  princess  royal,  princess  Augusta, 
princess  Elizabeth,  princess  Mary,  and  princess 
Sophia, — a  lovdy  group,  all  dressed  in  white 
muslin  polonoises,  white  chip  hats  and  white 
feathers,  except  the  queen,  who  had  on  a  black 
hat  and  cloak  ;*-^the  king  dressed  in  his  Windsor 
uniform  of  blue  and  gold ;  the  queen,  attended 
by  the  duchess  of  Ancaster,  who  is  mistress  of 
the  robes,  and  lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave,  who 
attends  the  two  eldest  princesses,  and  Mrs. 
Gk>ldsworthy,  who  is  sub-governess  to  the  three 
younger  princesses.  The  king  had  no  attend- 
ants but  the  equerries,  major  Digby  and  major 
Price.  They  were  in  the  drawing-room  before 
I  was  sent  for,  where  I  found  the  king  and 
queen  and  duchess  of  Portland  seated  at  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  king>  with  his 
usual  graciousnes^,  came  up  to  me,  and  brought 
me  forward,  and  I  found  the  queen  very  busy 
in  shewing  a  very  elegant  machine  to  the 
duchess  of  Portland,  which  was  a  frame  f9r 
weaving  of  fringe,  of  a  new  and  most  delicate 
struetnre,  and  would  take  up  as  mueh  paper  as 
has  already  been  written  upon  to  describe  it 
minutely,  yet  it  is  of  such  simplicity  as  to  be 
very  useful    You  will  easily  imagine  the  grate- 
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fol  feeling  I  bad  when  the  queen  presented  it 
to  me,  to  make  up  some  knotted  fringe  which 
she  saw  me  about.  The  king>  at  the  same 
time,  said  he  must  eontribute  something  to  my 
work,  and  presented  me  with  a  gold  knotting 
ahuttle^  of  most  exquisite  workmanship  and 
taste ;  and  I  am  at  this  time,  while  I  am  die- 
tating  the  letter,,  knotting  white  silk,  to  fringe 
the  bag.  which  is  to  eontain  it/   . 

''  On  the  Monday'after,  we  were  appointed  to 
go  to  the  lodge  at  Windsor,  at  two  o'clock. 
We  were  first  taken  into  the  duchess  of  An- 
caster'a  dressing-room ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  to  the  king  and .  queen  in  the  drawing- 
room,  who  had  nobody  with  them  but  prince 
Alvetstaden,  the  Hanoverian  minister,  which 
gave  me  BXi,  opportunity  of  hearing  the  queen 
speak  German ;  and  I  may  say,  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  received  plieasure  from  what  X  did 
not  understand ;  but  there  was  sudi  a  fluency 
and  sweetness  in  her  manner  of  speaking  it,  that 
it  sounded  as  gentle  as  Italian. 

**  There  were  two  chairs  brought  in,  for  the 
duchess  of  Portland  and  myself  to  sit  on,  (by 
order  of  their  majesties,)  which  were  easier 
than  those  belonging  to  the  room.-*-We  were 
seated  near  the  door  that  opened  into  the  con« 
cert-room.  The  king  directed  them  to  play 
Handel  and  Oeminiani's  music,  which  he  was 
graciously  pleased  to  say  was  to  gratify  me. 
Tliese  are  Mattering  honours.  I  should  not  in- 
dulge so  much  upon  this  subject,  but  that  I 
depend  upon  your  considering  it  proceeding 
more  from  gratitude  than  vanity. — The  three 
eldest  princesses  came  into  the  room  in  about 
half  an  hour  after  we  were  seated.  ^1  the 
royal  family  were  dressed  in  a  uniform  for  the 
datd^sawm,  of  a  violet-blue  ^armpztne,  gauze 
aprons,  4r€.  ire. :  the  queen  had  th^  addition  of 
a  great  many  fine  pearls* 

**  When  the  concert  of  music  was  ov^r,  the 


young  princess  Amelia,  nine  weeks  old,  ^as) 
sent  for,  and  brought  in  by  her  nurse  and  at* 
tendants.  The  king  took  her  in  his  arjoas,  and 
presented  her  to  the  duchess  of  Portland  and. 
to  me.  Your  affectionate  heart  would  baye  been, 
delighted  with  the  royal  domestic  scene ;  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  ranks,  and, 
indeed,  adding  dignity  to  their  high  station." 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  his  ma- 
jesty received  very  few  visitors  at  this  time, 
lord  Liverpool  and  lord  Thurlow  being  the  only 
two  confidentially,  admitted,  and  to  the  latter: 
must.be  in  a  great  degree  attributed  the  mag*, 
nanimity  which  his  majesty  exercised  in  regard 
to  the  odious  coalition  which  at  this  time  ap- 
peared to  domineer  ^ot  only  over  the  king  and 
lords,  but  the  nation  at  large.  Frequent  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  the  king  to  create  sopae 
new  peers  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  nunistry,  but  h^  preserved  his 
firmness,  and  lord  Thurlow'spr<^ostication  that, 
the  impetuosity  and  imprudence  of  Fox  .would 
speedily  put  an  end  to  the  coalition,  was  now 
on  the  point  of  being  verified. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  11th  of  November, 
and  the  first  object  that  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  ministry  was,  the  affairs  of  the 
India  Company.  The  difficulty  of  forming  any 
practicable  plan  for  the  management  of  our 
important  possessions  in  the  East,  would  have 
embarrassed  the  most  upright  minister,  consi- 
dering the  singular  and  perplexing  difl^culties. 
with  which  it  is  beset.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  the  plan  suggested  by  the  coali- 
tion was  not  devised  upon  principles  of  patriot- 
ism, but  that  the  apparent  aim  of  the  ministry 
was,  the  perpetuating  their  power,  at  least  for 
some  years,  by  placing  the  patronage  of  India 
in  the  hands  of  their  connexions  and  depepd* 
ants,  but  it  is  uQt  proved  that  the  bill  would 
have  had  that  fittal  in^u^ce   on  the  prin* 
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ciples  of  the  constitution  which  was  pre- 
dicted. 

The  permanent  features  of  Mr.  Fox's  cele- 
brated India  bill  were  the  annihilation  of  the 
court  of  directors — the  whole  government  of 
the  India  Company,  as  heretofore  exercised  by 
the  court  of  directors,  being  vested  for  the 
sf^ce  of  four  years  in  seven  commissioners, 
with  the  assistance  of  nine  directors,  who 
were  each  to  be  possessed  of  at  least  two 
thousand  pounds  stock,  and  to  acjt  in  a  subor- 
dinate capacity  to  the  seven  commissioners. 
The  directors  might  be  removed  for  any  spe- 
cified  cause,  by  five  of  the  commissioners,  and 
any  of  the  commissioners  might  be  dismissed 
by  the  king,  on  an  address  from  either  house 
of  parliament.  Thus  the  whole  patronage  of 
India  was  by  this  bill  to  have  been  vested  in 
the  commissioners,  and  those  commissioners 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  ministry.  In  the 
hands  of  an  administration  which  had  been 
formed  on  a  less  exceptionable  basis,  the  bill 
would  have  excited  but  little  apprehension  or 
opposition  [in  the  nation.  Its  failure  can  only 
be  attributed  to  the  \iniversal  detestation  which 
the  coalition  had  attracted  from  all  ranks  of 
men ;  and  the  true  explanation  of  the  clamour 
which  succeeded  on  the  occasion  is,  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  embraced  the  first 
opportunity  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  at 
what  was  universally  considered  as  an  aban- 
donment of  principle ;  and  their  resentment 
against  the  parties  which  formed  the  obnoxious 
union,  w^s  directed  against  their  measures. 

During  the  progress  of  the  India  bill  through 
the  house  of  commons,  the  public  sentiment 
was  evinced  by  a  laumber  of  petitions  against 
the  measure  from  the  most  respectable  quarters. 
The  bill  was  notwithstanding  carried  with 
triumph  through  the  lower  house ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  blow  was  meditated,  wjiich  at 


length  entirely  interrupted  its  progress,  and 
effected  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition  mi«- 
nistry. 

The  king  had  hitherto  remained  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  ministry  rela- 
tive to  the  affairs  of  India ;  but  either  the 
debates  of  parliament  had  awakened  his  jea* 
lousy  fbr  the  royal  prerogative,  or  the  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  against  the  India 
bill,  and  ttie  apparent  temper  of  the  nation, 
had  raised  his  hopes  of  being  able  to  extricate 
himself  from  a  state  vdiich,  probably,  had  long 
been  uneasy  to  his  feelings ;  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion to  a  ministry,  who  had  evidently  been 
forced  upon  him.  On  the  9th  of  December, 
the  bill  having  passed  the  commons  by  a  great 
majority,  was  presented  to  the  lords.*  On  the 
1 1th,  earl  Temple  had  a  private  conference  with 
his  majesty  on  the-  subject  of  the  measure  then 
depending  in  parliament.-— The  king  on  this 
occasion,  signified  his  entire  disapprobation  of 
the  India  bill,  and  authorized  lord  Temple  to 
signify  to  the  individual  lords,  ''  that  he  should 
deem  those  who  should  vote  for  it,  not  only 
not  his  friends,  but  his  enemies ;  and  that  if 
lord  Temple  could  put  this  in  stronger  words, 
he  had  full  authority  to  do  it."  The  bill  was 
read  a  first  time  that  same  evening,  and  was 
opposed,  but  without  a  division.  The  second 
reading,  on  the  1 5th  of  December,  served  to 
confirm  the  reports  concerning  the  interference 
of  lord  Temple.  Several  peers,  who  had  in- 
trusted  their  proxies  to  the  minister,  withdrew 
them  only  a  few  hours  before  the  meeting  of 
the  house ;  and,  on  a  motion  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, the  ministers  were  left  in  a  minority  of 
seventy-nine  against  eighty-seven. 

Th6  ITth  of  December  was  to  determine 
finally  the  fate  of  the  India  bill.  In  the  mean 
time,  some  warm  debates  took  place  in  the 
house  of  commons,  relative  to  the  reports  which 
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had  been  promulgated  of  the  interference  of 
earl  Temple;  and  a  strong  resolution  was 
passed,  irtiporting  "  that  to  report  any  opinion, 
or  pretended  opinion,  of  his  majesty  upon  any 
bill  or  proceeding  depending  in  either  house  of 
parliament,  with  a  view  to  influence  the  votes 
of  the  members,  is  a  high  crime  and  inisde* 
meanor/'.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  on  the 
Monday  following,  the  house  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  ''  to  take  into,  conside- 
ration the  present  state  .of  the  nation;"  and 
these  were  followed  by  a  motion,  the  intent  of 
which  was,  to  guard  against  a  premature  dis- 
solution of  parliament. 

The  India  bill  was  rejected,  as  was  expected, 
by  the  lords ;  and  the  following  night,  Decem- 
ber 18th,  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  message  was  deli* 
vered  t6  each  of  the  secretaries  of  state  from 
his  majesty,  ordering  them  to  deliver  up  the 
seals  of  their  office  to  the  under-secretaries,  as 
u  personal  interview  would  not  be  agreeable. 
The  following  day,  letters  of  dismissioi^  were 
sent  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet ;  and 
the*  seals  were  given  to  lord  Temple,  as  secre- 
tary ef  state,  which,  however,  he  soon  after 
resigned,  on  the  plea  that,  as  he  was  considered 
by  the  late  ministry  as  peculiarly  obnoxious  on 
account  of  the  part  he  had  taken,  he  wished  in 
his  private  capacity,  and  unprotected  by  the 
influence  of  oflScie,  to  answer  any  charges  that 
might  be  preferred  against  him.    - 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  desertion  of 
the  noble  earl,  the  new  administration  was  com- 
pleted within  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Mr. 
W.  Pitt  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  earl  Grower, 
president  of  the  council ;  lord  Sydney,  and  the 
marquis  of  Carmarthen,  secretaries  of  state; 
lord  Thurlow,  chancellor ;  the  duke  of  Rutland, 
lord  privy  seal ;  lord  Howe,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty;  the  duke  of  Richmond,  master  of 
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the  ordnance ;  and  these  great  officers  consti- 
tuted the  cabinet  council.  Lord  Mulgrave  and 
Mr.  Grenville  succeeded  Mr.  Burke  in  the  pay- 
office,  and  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  navy. 

No  measure  could  have  been  more  popular 
than  the  dismissal  of  the  coalition  ministry ; 
addresses  of  thanks  and  approbation  to  his  ma- 
jesty flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  became  at  length  so  universal,  that  upon 
ne  occasion  whatever  was  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  more  clearly,  strongly,  and  unequi- 
vocally ascertained.    In  this  the  city  of  London 
took  the  lead,  and  in  their  address  said,  '*  Your 
fiiithful  citizens  lately  beheld  with  infinite  con- 
cern the  progress  of  a  measure  which  equally 
tended  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  your  ma- 
jesty's  crown ;  to  annihilate  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  East  India  company ;  and  to  raise  a  new 
power  unknown  to  this  free  government,  and 
highly  inimical  to  its  safety.    As  this  dangerous 
measure  was  warmly  supported  by  your  ma- 
jesty's late  ministers,  we  heartily  rejoice  in 
their  dismissal,  and  humbly  thank  your  majesty 
for  exerting  your  prerogative  in  a  manner  so 
salutary  and  constitutional.'' 
.   The  situation  in  which  the  new  ministry  com- 
menced their  official  career,  was  new  and  sin- 
gular  in  the  annals  of  this  country ;  at  least  no 
instance  had  occured,  since  the  revolution,  of 
an  administration  formed  by  the  crown,  in  im- 
mediate opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  house 
of  commons.    A  series  of  tumultuous  debates 
and  violent  motions  succeeded,  which  it  would 
be  nugatory  minutely  to  detail.    The  land-tax 
bill  was  deferred,  as  a  security  against  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament ;  and  on  the  22d  of  De 
cember,  the  house  being  in  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nati#n,  an  address  to  his  majesty 
was  resolved  on  to  the  Mme  effect,  and  wasr 
presented  on  the  24th.    The  kli%^8  answer  was 
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49  foUoffff;  aad  it  reflects  no  uncommon  lustre 

» 

»f0n  bi8  regal  character : 

]  It  has  been  ny  constaat  object  to  employ  the  aulluN^ 
entrasted  to  me  by  die  constitBtion  to  its  tnam  f  ad  ody 
gnxi — the  good  of  ipy  people ;  and  I  am  always  happy  in 
cpncurriDg  with  tjie  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  foitbful 
commons. 

1  agree  with  you  in  tfainkmg  that  the  support  of  the 
public  credit  and  revenue  must  demand  your  most  earnest 
and  vigilant  care*  The  state  of  the  East  Indies  is  also  an 
ol^t  ef  as  much  delicacy  and  importance  as  can  exercise 
the  wiadom  and  justice  of  parliament,  I  trust  you  will 
proceed  jn  these  consideratioiis  with  all  conveniieiit  speed, 
lifter  such  an  adjourmnent  as  the  present  circumstances 
may^  s^epi  to  requirj^ :  ^nd  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  inter- 
nipt  your  meeting  by  any  exercise  of  my  prerogativp, 
either  of  prorogation  or  di^soludon* 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  year  that  the  late 
lord  Nelson  was  first  introduced  at  court  by 
lord  HoDd>  and  his  majesty  paid  b^ni  the  mogt 
marked  attention,  especially  as  he  had  been 
honoured  with  the  personal  frieii(}ship  of  prince 
William. 

In  tde  winter  their  majesjties  also  entered 
warmly  into  the  public  enthusiasm  excited  at 
this  time  by  the  first  tragic  actress  of  the  stage, 
Mrs.  Siddons ;  she  acted  several  times  by  royal 
command,  and  froni  that  time  his  majesty  paid 
her  the  most  niarked  attention,  being  often 
invited  to  Bu<^kingham-house  to  read  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  passages  of  our  dramatic 
authors  before  the  royal  family. 

A  curious  anecdote  has  b^en  related  of  the 


king  regarding  the  events  of  this  period ;  wben 
Mr.  Pitt  preserved  his  place  as  premier,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  opposition, 
though  their  numbers  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  had  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred votes  against  him,  whilst  he  retained  his 
power  for  six  weeks  in  despite  of  them,  under 
the  firm  hope  that  a  sense  of  true  patriotism 
would  finally  triumph  over  the  factious  spirit 
of  party.  At  length  the  majority  against  him 
still  continuing  to  increase,  he  said  to  his  ma^ 
jesty,  ''Sir,  I  am  mortified  to  see  that  my 
perseverance  has  been  of  no  avail,  and  that  I 
must  resign  at  last/'  "  If  so,"  replied  the  king, 
"  I  must  resign  too.***  Lord  Thurlow  then 
advised  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  piurliament, 
and  thereby  take  the  sense  of  the  nation  against 
the  legislative  oligarchy. 

The  year  1764  opened  with  the  most  violent 
political  convulsions,  and  indeed  his  majesty's 
own  opinion  of  the  critical  state  of  the  country, 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  following  answer, 
which  he  gave  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
on  addressing  him  according  to  annual  custom 
on  the  1st  of  January. 

My  LfOrds, 

I  return  you  my  thanks  for  this  dutiful  and  loyal  ad- 
dress, and  you  may  always  depend  upon  my  warmest 
zeal  for,  and  constant  protection  of,  the  church, 

I  also  return  you  my  thanks  for  your  congratulations 
on  the  commencement  of  the  new  year ;  the  commence*- 
ment  of  this  year  may  prohably  be  the  most  critical  and 
important  of  any  yet  in  tlie  annals  of  this  country  :  it  faaa, 


.  t  His  majesty  had  neariy  lost  this  faithful  servant  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  Mr.  Pitt  having  narrowly  escaped  bein^^ 
sl^  by  a  gardener  near  Wandaworth.  The  circufflstance  was  shortly  as  follows  : — Mr.  Pitt  dined  that  day  with  Mr. 
JenjLinson,  and  relumed  to  town  in  a  post  carriage ;  but  the  boy  blundering  out  of  the  main  road,  and  not  being  aUe  to  find 
his  way  ba<^,.Mr.  Pitt  wpis  induced  to  go  to  the  next  farm-house,  to  be  rightly  informed;  the  dogS;,  however,  .nia)ung  an 
alarm,  the  man  of  the  house  came  out  with  a  loaded  gun,  and  insisted  on  Mr.  Pitt*s  standing  still,  on  pain  of  being  fired  a^ 
Mr.  Pitt  pleaded  and  expostulated  in  vain,  till  at  length  the  farmer  actually  fired  at  him ;  and  the  bullet  went  through  the 
loose  part  of  his  coat,  but  happily  without  doing  any  injury.  The  post-boy,  hearing  the  explosion,  ran  to  the  spot ;  and  his 
.^ipearanoe,  tpgetfaer  with  Mr.  Pitt's  arguments,  at  length  so  far  prevailed  on  the  farmer,  that  the  chancellor  was  permitted 
to  withdraw ;  and  his  antagpnist  gaye  him  ev^  necessary  instraction  to  find  out  the  main  road  to  town. 
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^om  my  acce^fiQO  to  tbe  throne  of  these  realms^  been  mj 
constaiU  study  equally  to  preierre  the  rigbta,  liberties  and 
happiaess  of  my  people,  with  the  prerogatives  and  rigKts 
which  the  constitution  hath  intrusted  to  me ;  jt  is  my  de< 
termined  resolution  to  persevere  in  this  conduct,  in  which 
I  trust  I  may  have  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and 
the  support  of  every  honest  man  in  my  dominions. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  nothing  could  have 
enabled  tlie  ministry  to  support  the  unequal 
contest  witli  the  house  of  commons,  but  the 
voice  of  the  people,  which  was:  expressed  in  the 
strongest  and  moet  unequivocal  terms^  of  disap^ 
probfttion  of  the  coalition  and  the  measure  they 
had  pursued.  The  oity  of  London  led  the 
way,  and  this  address  waB  ia  the  eourse  of 
little  more  than  six  weeks,  followed  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  others  from  differcsit  coun- 
ties, towns,  and  corporate  bodies,  approving 
of  the  late  appointment  of  ministers,  and  many 
of  them  urging  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  On 
tbe  S6th  of  January,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
St  Alban's  tavern,  of  fifty-three  members  of 
the  hou^e  of  commons^  when  addresses  to  the 
duke  of  Portland  and  Mn  Fitt  were  drawn  up 
and  signed,  recommending  a  coalition  of  the 
whig  party i  At  the  same  time  private  negotia- 
tions were  instituted,  and  some  patriotic  noble* 
men  in  particular  ^i^armly  interested  themselves 
in  this  important  and  desirable  arrangement. 
As  even  the  coalition  itself  had  not  the  impru- 
dence or  the  effrontery  to  bring  forward  lord 
Sandwich  in  any  ostensiUcb  situatixm,  Mr.  Pitt 
objected  to  only  om  of  the  opposite  party^  and 
tbat  one.  being  lord  North,  his  lordship  had  the 
BMignanlmity  to  declare,  that  "  for  the  sake  of 
his  country,  he  was  ready  td  make  tbe  sacrifice 
which  was  required,  and  therefore  would  not 
i^Qdlin  the  way  of  the  union  .^ 
.  Tjhe  king,  as  the  sequel  will  testify,  was,  in^ 
this  instance  made  theMiupe  of  the  injnguing 
party,  as  a  negotiation  was  pretended  to  be 


carried  on  under  the  sanction  of  his  pleasure, 
which  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  arti« 
fice  of  the  opposite  party  to  lull  their  opponents 
to  sleep ;  and  indeed  there  was  more  pride  than 
prudence  in  the  Portland  party,  while  the  con« 
duct  of  their  adversaries  was  directed  by  the 
most  consummate  policy.  As  the  great  diffi- 
culty that  remained  after  the  self-denying  de- 
claration of  lord  North  lay  in  the  declaration 
of  the  duke  of  Portland,  that  no  negotiation 
could  be  instituted  till  Mr«  Pitt  had  resigned : 
the  last  expedient  suggested  by  the  St  Alban's 
association  was,  that  the  duke  should  be  re- 
quested by  his  majesty  to  have  a  personal  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  form* 
ing  a  new  administration.  In  compliance  there* 
fore  with  the  requisition,  a  message  was  deli- 
vered from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
his  grace,  in  which  he  signified  his  majesty's 
earnest  desire,  that  his  grace  should  have  a  per- 
sonal  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  administration  on  a  wide 
basis,  and  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  With  this ' 
message  the  duke  of  Portland  declared  hims^f 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  mode  proposed,  but 
wished  to  have  the  terms  more  directly  ex- 
plained. To  the  wordyatV  he  could  not  ob^ 
ject,  as  it  was  a  general  term,  but  the  wor^ 
eqml  was  more  specific  and  limited,  and  there* 
fore  he  wished  to  know  from  Mr.  Pitt  the  par- 
ticular sense  which  he  intended  that  'word  to 
convey.  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  a  per- 
sonal conference  was  the  pfoper  opportunity 
for  explanations.  Two  other  proposals  were 
made  by  the  duke ;  the  first,  tbat  be  should  be 
permitted  to  construe  the  message  to  imply  a 
virtual  redgmtie^n  ; '  the  second,  that  he  might 
■receive  his  nUffcsty's  conmoffid^  Jrem  hi^  soeeneigni 
in  person  ;  but  both  pr^^osals  were*  rejectedi 
Thus  ended  alt  hopeis  of  a  remrian  of  the^whig 
interest,  and  themeetingof  the  St. Albans'  closed 
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their  efforts,  with  declaring  their  infinite  con- 
cern that  all  further  progress  towards  a  union 
was  prevented  by  a  doubt  respecting  a  single 
word. 

A  veYy  fine  satirical  poem  was  written  on 
this  occasion,  and  which  was  dedicated  to  his 
oiajesty.    It  began — 

What  dire  eyents  from  trivial  causes  flow, 
The  whigs  of  England  to  their  sorrow  know. 

This  was  soon  after  parodied  in  another  poem, 
beginning — 

What  dire  events  from  Portland-hlocks*  can  flow, 
A  king  can  tell,  and  all  the  commons  know. 

His  majesty,  after  the  perusal  of  these  two 
poems,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  **  it  is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  tweedle  dum,  and  tweedle 
dee.^' 

While  the  house  of  commons  *was  proceed- 
ing in  strong  votes,  for  the  purpose  of  unset* 
tling  the  ministry,  and  were  threatening  to  with- 
hold the  supplies,  and  reject  the  annual  mutiny 
act,  the  house  of  lords^  who,  till  the  beginning 
of  February,  had  been  an  inactive  spectator  of 
the  contest,  proceeded  to  vote  two  strong  reso- 
lutions, the  one  indirectly  censuring  the  votes 
of  the  commons  relative  to  the  issuing  of  the 
public  money,  and  the  other  asserting  the 
undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  ap- 
point its  subordinate  officers.  To  refuse  the 
supplies,  was,  however,  apparently  too  strong 
a  measure  to  hazard  in  the  then  temper  of  the 
people,  and  the  commons  contented  themselves 
with  preferring  three  successive  addresses  to 
the  throne,  intreating  his  majesty  to  remove  all 
ijnpediments  to  the  formation  of  a  strong  and 
stable  administration,  and  pressing,  with  thi? 
Tiew,  the  diismission  of  the  ministers.  His  ma- 
jMl^ji'a  answers  rested  in  general  on  the  argu- 


ment, that  no  specific  charges  of  criminality  had 
been  advanced  against  the  ministers;  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people  had  expressed 
their  satisfaction  at  the  change  of  his  majesty  s 
coimsels,  and  that  he  could  not  dismiss  his 
present  ministers  till  he  saw  a  prospect  of  af- 
fecting such  a  union  as  the  house  had  recom- 
mended. 

The  vote  of  censure  which  was  passed  upon 
the  ministers,  afflicted  his  majesty  exceed- 
ingly, and  when  the  intelligence  was  brought 
to  the  queen,  her  agitation  is  represented  to 
have  been  excessive.  Lady  Egremont  at- 
tempted to  sooth  her,  but  she  said^r  ''  that  the 
king  was  so  hurt  at  the  heat,  violence,  and 
interestedness  of  parties,  that  he  had,  literally 
speaking,  not  a  moment's  peace ;  nor  did  she 
believe  he  would  experience  any,  while  the 
present  contention  of  parties  continued.*' 

The  celebrated  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  for  a  com- 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation, 
did  not  tend  by  any  means  to  tranquillize  his 
majesty's  mind,  as  in  almost  ail  the  resolutions 
that  were  moved,  his  ministers  were  left  in  a 
minority.  One  of  the  resolutions  moved  by 
lord  Surrey,  was  so  directly  pointed  against 
the  new  ministry,  that  to  get  rid  of  it,  Mr. 
Dundas  moved,  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the 
chair.    The  following  was  the  resolution : 

That  it  b  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  late 
changes  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  were  immediatelj 
preceded  hj  dangerous  and  universal  reports,  that  his 
majesty's  sacred  name  had  been  unconstitutionally 
abused  to  affect  the  deliberations  of  parliament,  and  that 
the  appointments  made,  were  accompanied  by  circum- 
ttances  new  and  eztraordinaij,  and  such  as  do  not  con- 
ciliate or  engage  the  confidence  of  this  house. 

The  king  was  so  excessively  anxious  to  kuow 
the  result  of  the  debate  on  the  above  resolution. 


*  Alluding  to  the  Portland  stone,  which  was  then  much  used  in  bmldmg. 
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that  he  si^ified  to  the  minister,  that  he  should 
not  think  of  repose  till  he  knew  the  division. 
Some  of  the  treasury  riders  were  accordingly 
kept  in  waiting  to  set  off  at  a  mementos  warning 
for  Windsor.  Even  the  prince  of  Wales  did  not 
appear  less  anxious:  his  highness  took  his  sta-  [ 
tion  under  the  gallery  of  the  house,  and  remained 
there  till  the  division  took  place.  He  afterwards 
adjourned  with  a  party  of  the  opposition. 

Lord  Surrey's  resolution^  was  carried  by  a 
majority   of  fifty-four .  against  the   ministers, 
and  it  was  no  sooner  reported  to  his  ma- 
jesty, ,  than  he  declared  he  Jdid  not  see  how 
the  affairs  of  the  country  could  be  carried  on, 
with  such  a  powerful  and  triumphant  oppo- 
sition against  the  ministers.    It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  in  voting  on  the  successive 
addresses  to  his  majesty,  the  opposition  was 
observed  gradually  to  lose  ground,  even  in  the 
house:  the  first  was  carried  on  the  20th  of 
February  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one,  the 
second  was  voted  on  the  2 1st  of  March  by  a 
majority  of  only  twelve,  and  on  the  8th  of  the 
same  month  ^e  votes  were  only  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  to  one  hundred  and  ninety. 
But,  by  whatever  means  this  change  in  the 
opposition  was  effected,  it  ended  in  the  com 
plete  triumph  of  the  ministry,  and,  on  the  24th 
of  March  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  on 
tiie  following  day  dissolved  by  proclamation. 
^  The  event  of  the  elections  evinced,  in  a  most 
striking  manner,  the :  execration  in  which  the 
coalition  was  universally  held.    The  real  whig 
party  throughout  the  nation,  those  who  had 
bjBen  inimical  to  the  American  war,  exerted 
successfully  their  usual  activity ;  and  even  in 
many  places  wher^  the  aristocratic  interest  was 
supposed  to  be  irreversible,  from  the  strong 
exertions  made  by  the  independent  electors, 
the  result  of  the  poll  was  such  as  astonished 
and  disappointed  the  candidates  of  that  party. 
41—42.  i 


Among  the  di^erent  descriptions  of  men  ia 
this  country,  the  most  steady,  though  perhaps 
not  always  the  most  judicious,  friends  of  liberty 
and  of  the  constitution,  have  been  the  Protest- 
ant dissenters.  They  had  invariably  opposed 
the  American  war,  as  beijig  founded  -upon  an 
unconstitutional  prin9iple,  viz.,  taxation  witiiout 
representation.  By  long  habit  they  had  been 
attached  to  the  family  and  the  party  of  lord 
Chatham.  They  contemplated  with  enthusiasm 
the  rising  abilities  of  his  son ;  and  his  fiur.  pro- 
fessions of  reform,  and  his  active  endeavours  to 
procure  a  more  equal ;  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament,  had  served  more  strongly 
to  attach  them.  They  abhorred  the  condition; 
and  the  present  they  considered  as  a  constitu- 
tional struggle  against  a  parliamieht,  who  set  at 
defiance  the  wishes  and  the  instructions  ot 
their  constituents.  They  consideried  the  ap 
pointment  of  ministers  as  the  undcfubted  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  subject  only  to  the 
control  of  parliament,  and  responsible  to  the 
public  for  their  conduct ;  and  the  appeal  from 
the  house  of  commons,  to  the  judgement  of  the 
people  at  large,  was  regarded  aa  the  triumph 
of  liberty  over  faction  and  aristocracy. .  These 
powerful  auxiliaries,  added  to  the  natural  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  secured  in  most  instances 
the  success  of  the  new  ministers  and  their 
connexions.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  members  lost  their  «eats ;  and  of  these, 
almost  the  whole  number  were,  the  friends  of 
the  late  administration. 

A  strong  proof  of  the  liberality  which  actuated 
his  majesty's  mind  was  exemplified  at  this  time, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  bag  of  most  noxious  ingre* 
dients  being  thrown  at  Mr.  Fox,  during  theWest- 
minster  meeting,  which  having  been  subtfiitted 
to  the  examination  of  several  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  chemists  of  the  day,  were  .deplared  to 
be  capsicum  and  euphorbiuin ;  the  a^iiaty  of 
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(he  iattdr  ingredient  waB^eellired  by  Mr.  Stock 
of  Ltidgate-hil],  to  be  00  great  that  a  very  small 
quantity  of  it  reaching  the  dtomach  of  any 
person,  might  produce  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. A  reward  of  200/.  was  immediately 
offered  to  any  person  who  would  detect  the 
pemdii  who  actually  threw  the  bag,  to  which 
sum  his  majesty  in  the  most  liberal  manner 
added  another  hundred,  saying,  **  That  although 
Mr.  Fox  was  politically  opposed  to  him,  yet 
lie  would  always  show  his  detestation  of  any 
attempt  to  thwart  the  measures  of  political 
flion,  by  such  base  and  wicked  measures." 

Another  nost  singular  circumstance  occurred 
at  this  time,  which  was  the  theft  of  the  great 
seal,  and  which  was  supposed  by  many  to 
hare  a  reference  to  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
tneat.  it  was  on  the  23d  of  May  that  some 
thieves  broke  into  the  back  part  of  the  house, 
inhabited  by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  Great  Or- 
mond-street,  having  got  over  the  wall,. from 
the  fields,  into  the  garden,  and  from  thence 
into  the  area,  they  forced  two  bars  of  the 
kitchen  window,  and  entered  the  house ;  having 
thus  gained  an  entrance,  they  went  up  stairs, 
AtO/  a  room  adjoining  the  study,  broke  open 
several  drawers  belonging  to  bis  lordship's 
writing-table,  and  at  last  came  to  the  drawer 
in  which  the  great  seal  of  England  was  depo- 
sited ;  this  they  took  out  from  the  two  bags  in 
which  it  is  always  kept,  carrying  away  with 
them  the  plain  seal  only,  or  rather  the  two  parts 
which  constitute  the  whole;  they  also  took  a 
sum  of  money,  jiot  very  considerable,  and  two 
silvor  hilted  swords,  having  first  drawn  them, 
aad  leaving  the  scabbards  behind.  Not  one  of 
his  lordship's  servants  heard  them  during  their 
dtay,  and  of  course  they  got  off  with  rather 
more  ea^  than  they  got  in.  These  midnight 
robbers  left  behind  them  their  implement  of 
iaduatry,  a  plain  tool  well  tempered,  and  calcu- 


lated  as  WdM'for  alfeai^n  of  dtefence^^6p^(4Kd) 
all  tin  instrument  ^r  i^rciing  of  lockm. 

The  great  seal  being  really  ^olen»  it  was  a 
doubt  with  many,  whether  there  was  not  a  vir- 
tual end,  for  a  time,  to  the  office  of  chancellor.^— 
The  following  passage  from  Blackstone  will  not 
be  wholly  unapplicable  to  the  question.^-^**  The 
office  of  chancellor  or  lord  keeper^is^th  us, 
at  this  day,  created  by  the  meire  delivery  of  the 
king's  great ^seal  into  his  custody;  >^hereby  he 
becomes,  without  writ  or  patent,  an  officer  of 
the  greatest  weight  and  power  of  any  now  sub- 
sisting in  the  kingdom ;  and  superior  in  point 
of  precedency,  to  every  temporal  lord." 

The  inconvenience  attending  this  extraordi- 
nary affahr  was  however  soon  obviated  by  a 
new  one,  which  was  finished  next  day  the  25th, 
and  authorized  to  be  used  by  an  order  in  council 
and  d^vered  to  the  chancellor. 

At  the    Court    at    the    Quem*8  Home,   the   25th   of 

idarchj  1784. 

Present— TAe  King^i  most  Excellent  Migetty  in  Council. 

A  new  great  seal  of  Great  Britain  having  been  pre> 
pared  Jby  his  majesfey's  chief  engraver  of  seals^  in  pur- 
suance of  a  warrant  to  him  for  that  purp^»se,  under  hit 
majesty's  royal  signature ;  and  the  same  having  been  this 
day  presented  to  his  majesty  in  council^  and  approved  ; 
his  majesty  was  thereupon  graciously  pleased  to  deliver 
the  said  new  seal  to  the  right  honourable  Edward  lord 
Thariow,  lord  high  chancellbr  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
direct  that  the  same  shall  be  made  ase  of  (br  scaling  alt 
thmgs  whatsoever  which  pass  the  greftt  Mil. 

StBPHBN   CoTTKaLL. 

The  grand  festival  in  commemoration  of 
Handel,  took  place  in  Westminster-Abbey  on 
the  26th  of  May.  His  majesty  looked  forward 
to  this  grand  spectacle  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic feelings,  and  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  in 
which  he  had  not  a  conference  with  some  of 
the  directors,  regarding  the  general  arrange- 
n^ait  of  the  8ongs»  chorttsses>  and  other  subor- 
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din^te  featuirdB  of  the  festival.  By  seven  in 
the  morning  of  the  2Gth,  the  several  door-ways 
of  the  AWbley  were  thronged  with  subscribers 
of  both  sexeSy  who  thonght  no  sacrifice  of  time 
too  great  for  a  priority  of  situation  at  a  concert 
so  grand  and  novel,  and  by  half  after  ten  every 
gallery  was  full.  At  the  end  of  the  aisle  ad- 
joining the  organ,  a  throne  was  erectefd  in  the 
gothic  style,  and  a  centre  box  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  the  royal  family ;  on  one  side  of 
which  was  a  box  for  the  bishops  and  prebends 
of  Westminster,  on  the  other  for  the  foreign 
ambassadors — ^immediately  below  the  king's 
box  was  another  for  the  directors.  Behind 
the  throne  were  seats  for  their  majesties'  atten- 
dants. At  half-past  twelve  their  majesties  and 
the  royal  family  entered  the  Abbey  at  the  east 
door,  and  accompanied  by  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester as  dean  of  Westminster.  His  majesty 
first  visited  thetombof  Handel,  after  which,  pre- 
ceded by  the  prebends  and  other  clerical  orders 
of  the  church,  they  entered  the  choir  by  the  altar, 
walked  down  it  in  procession,  and  ascended  to 
the  royal  gallery,  when  this  entertainment  of 
the  morning  immediately  commenced  with  the 
coronation  anthem. 

When  the  king  entered  the  royal  box,  the 
c€vp'd*(eU  was  so  grand  and  impressive,  that 
he  stood  for  a  short  time  as  if  rapt  in  wonder — 
he  appeared  lost  in  an  ecstasy  of  astonishment^ 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  queen,  said, 
'^  This  will  amply  repay  me  for  months  of  poli- 
tical disquietude." 

The  number  of  the  performers  and  singers 
amounted  on  this  occasion  to  482,  and,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  effect  which  the  first 
crash  of  the  different  instruments  had  upon  the 
audience.  Every  part  of  the  Abbey  appeared 
to  vibrate  with  the  sound,  and  his  majesty,  as 
if  involuntarily,  lifted  v^  his  hands,  and  his 
whole  soul  appeared  to  be  rapt  la  the  heavenly 


harmony  which  floated  around  him,  an  enthu* 
siastic  devotion  shone  in  his  eye,  and  he  ap- 
peared  as  if  transported  to  another  world,  ii> 
which  the  harps  of  "  the  thousands"  were 
tuning  the  praises  of  their  Maker,  in  fine,  the 
performance  m  point  of  execution  was  grand 
and  sublime  beyond  all  conception,  and  each 
part  of  it  was  so  uniformly  excellent,  that  the 
most  discerning  ear  could  scarcely  discover 
where  the  most  praise  was  due. 

The  second  performance  was  on  the  following 
day  at  the  Pantheon,  which,  Although  fitted  up 
in  the  most  splendid  manner  for  the  occasion,. 
was  yet  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  its  effect, 
by  the  comparison  with  the  solemn  and  im-. 
pressive  grandeur  of  Westminster-abbey. 

A  spacious  projecting  gallery,  on  painted 
columns, '  in  imitation  of  the  porphyry  ones 
which  support  the  building,  was  erected  over 
the  great  door  for  the  reception  of  their  majes- 
ties and  the  rest  of  thjB  royal  family.  A  state 
gallery  appeared  in  the  centre  thereof,,  with 
seats  for  the  king  and  queen  under  a  lofty 
canopy,  adorned  with  the  crimson  and  gold 
decorations  from  the  Abbey,  the  dome  of  which 
was  richly  gilt,  and  relieved  by  the  supporters^ 
of  the  royal  arms.  Elegant  compartments  of 
the  same  box  were  reserved  for  the  princess 
royal,  and  the  junior  branches  of  the  family^ 

The  number  of  tickets  issued  for  this  occa- 
sion  was  limited  to  2,400,  the  utmost  that 
could  be  issued  from  the  smallness  of  the 
place. 

His  majesty  arrived  soon  after  eight,,  going: 
privately  through  the  secretary's  ofSee,.  and 
ascending  to  the  royal  box  by  the  stone  stair- 
case adjoining  the  octagon  room.  The  three 
elder  princesses  came  in  company.  The  prm- 
cess  royal  sat  on  the  right  haB4  of  theic  mar 
jesties,  and  the  princess  EUeaJ^eth  and  Augiistft 
on  the  left^    It  was  lenaatked^  that  the  pviiice 
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of  Waleiidid  not  honour  their  majesties  with 
his  company. 

As  soon  as  the  royal  audience  were  seated, 
the  concert  began  with  the  hautboy  concerto  of 
Sorge  infausta,  from  Orlando. 

'  The  third  performance,  at  the  particular  com^ 
mand  of  his  majesty,  was  held  in  Westminster- 
abbey  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  was,  if  possi- 
ble,  more  sublime  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing. It  was  the  matchless  composition  of  the 
Messiah,  and  never  were  its  heavenly  chorusses 
performed  with  such  unexampled  precision. 
When  Madame  Mara  began  that  inimitable  air, 
*^  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  his  ma- 
jesty, impelled  by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings, 
rose  from  his  seat ;  but  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  on  seeing  that  many  others  were  about 
to  follow  his  example,  he  immediately  resumed 
his  seat.  His  majesty  appeared  enraptured  with 
the  whole  performance,  and  on  his  departure,  he 
declared  to  one  of  the  directors,  that  it  had 
been  one  of  the  highest  enjoyments  of  hi^  life. 
The  oratorio  ended  a  little  before  four,  when 
their  majesties  took  their  departure  in  a  very 
gracious  manner.  The  royal  faihily  retired  from 
the  audience  with  every  demonstration  of  polite- 
ness ;  the  youngest  princess,  not  accustomed 
to  6uch  meetings,  was  prompted  by  the  prin- 
cess royal  to  make  her  obeisance ;  it,  however, 
unfortunately  happened,  that  the  front  of  the 
state-box  was  nearly  as  high  as  the  princess's 
chin,  so  that  her  head  was  invisible  for  a 
time.  The  princess  royal  could  not  restrain  the 
laugh  so  much  provoked,  and  every  lip  wore  a 
smile.  ^ 

It  was  originally  intended  tliat  there  should 
be  only  three  oratorios,  but  his  majesty  was  so 
highly  pleased  with  them,  that  he  expressly 
ordered  a  fourth,  and  her  majesty  a  fifth.  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  some  very  interesting  par- 
ticulars are  transmitted  by  Dr.  Bumey,  who 


states,  **  that  although  the  crowd  was  kss  than 
at  the  preceding  performances,  the  exhibition 
was  more  splendid.  Indeed  as  a  spectacle,  it 
was  so  magnificent  a  sight,  and  as  a  ntusical 
performance  so  grateful  to  the  ear,  that  no 
description  can  do  justice  to  its  merits." 

Dr.  Bumey  fiirther  states,  that  there  was  a 
great  improvement  in  the  manner  of  executing 
a  particular  chorus,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gates !"  On  the  preceding  days,  the  alternate 
semi-chorusses  were  performed  by  all  the  voices 
belonging  to  each  part ;  but  on  this  occasion, 
in  order  to  heighten  the  contrast,  by  only  three 
of  the  principal  sipgers,  till  about  the  thirty- 
third  bar,  when  the  whole  chorus  from  each 
side  of  the  orchestra,  joined  by  all  the  instru- 
ments, burst  out,  "He  is  the  king  of  glory !" 
which  had  &n  effect  so  impressive,  as  to  bring 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  several  of  the  performers, 
and  a  number  of  ladies  failited  from  the  over- 
powering force  of  the  harmony.  Nor  was  this 
effect  confined  alone  to  the  orchestra.  His  ma- 
jesty's feelings  were  evidently  much  affected, 
and  he  made  a  signal  for  its  repetition,  and 
also  the  final  chorus  in  the  last  part. 

A  medal  was  struck  on  this  occasion,  which 
was  worn  by  the  directors  on  the  days  of  per- 
formance, on  one  side  of  which  was  engraved, 
"  From  harmony,  fromheavenly  harmony,  this 
universal  frame  began."  His  majesty  not  only 
condetoended  to  accept  one  of  these  medals, 
but  actually  to  wear  it  in  compliment  to  the 
dead  and  the  living. 

The  receipts  of  the  several  performances, 
amounted  to  above  12,000  guineas,  fiOO  of 
which  were  generously  given  by  his  majesty. 

His  majesty's  birth^day  was  this  year  cele- 
brated with  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  the  drawing-room  was  the  most  superb 
which  had  been  known  iFor  many  years.  ,The 
birth-day  ode  was  in  the  usual  style  of  White- 
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lidad,  with  scarcely  a  scintillation  of  poetical 
merit,  to  render  it  worthy  of  insertion. 

The  clergy  of  this  country  began  now  to  ob- 
serve with  alarm  the  steps  which  were  taking 
in  Ireland  to  procure  the  emancipation  of  the 
Iloman  Catholics,  and  at  the  convocation  of  the 
archbishops,  bishops  and  clergy,  held  at  Can- 
terbury, in  the  month  of  June,  it  was  resolved 
to  present  the  following  address  to  his  majesty, 
which  was  accordingly  presented  on  the  9th  of 
June: 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
archbishop,  bishops,  and  clergy,  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury,' in  convocation  assembled,  beg  leave  to  approach 
your  royal  presence  with  those  sentiments  of  veneration 
and  respectful  attachment,  which  ai-e  but  a  just  return 
for  your  majesty's  unwearied  exertions  for  the  public 
welfare. 

^  It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  we  embrace  every  op- 
portunity of  professing  to  your  majesty  and  to  the  world, 
our  deep  sense  of  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy  under  your 
mild  and  auspicious  government :  but  we  should  be  ua- 
mindful  of  our  character  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  if 
we  omitted  to  express  our  warmest  acknowledgements 
for  that  firm  support  of  our  holy  r^igioo,  as  by  law  es- 
tablished, which  jTour  inajesty  hath  so  much  at  heart, 
and  of  which  we  experience  the  most  convincing  proofs 
in  your  protection,  and  from  your  example. 

We  trust  that  we  prize  these  blessings  ^s  we  ought : 
but  we  are  sensible  that  no  expressions  of  duty  on  our 
part  will  be  so  acceptable  to  your  majesty,  as  the  assur- 
ance of  our  earnest  endeavours,  in  our  respective  stations, 
to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind, 
by  the  promotion  of  true  christian  piety  and  virtue ;  re- 
membering always,  that  obedience  to  civil  govemanent ! 
must  have  its  root  in  tiie  fear  of  God  \  that  it  mast  be 
propagated,  nourished,  and  preserved  by  religion. 

By  such  means  we  shall  best  approve  ourselves  faith- 
ful pastors  and  good  citizens,  dutiful  subjects  of  your 
majesty,  and  true  lovers  of  our  country's  interests,  which 
whoever  would  divide  can  be  a  friend  to  neither. 

May  the  Almighty,  from  whom  princes  derive  not  only 
their  authority,  but  their  sufficiency  also  for  die  exercise 


of  it,  proportion  his  aaaiitance  to  the  dMffienldes  with 
which  such  a  situation  is  encompassed.  May  he  con- 
tinue, out  of  his  goodness  to  this  nation,  to  protect  and 
preserve  you ;  to  crown  with  success  your  endeavours  for 
the  public  aerrice,  and  requite  them  with  the  willing 
obedience  of  a  grateful  people. 

May  your  majesty's  reign  over  us  be  long  and  happy  ; 
each  succeeding  year  being  marked  with  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  pnUic  prosperity,  and  with  every  additional 
circumstance  of  domestic  felicity. 

Tp  which  address  his  imajei^ty  was  pleased 
to  return  the  following  4nosH;  gracious  answer : 

I  thank  you  for  this  very  dutiful  and  affectionate  ad- 
dress. 

I  receive,  with  pleasure,  your  expressions  of  zeal  for 
our  holy  religion,  and  your  assurances  of  your  earnest 
endeavours  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  and  tlie  good  of 
mankind,  by  the  promotion  of  true  christian  piety  and 
virtue. 

I  shall  ever  continue  to  support,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established, 
as.  well  as  the  religious  and  civil  rights  of  my  people* 

This,  atiswer  of  his  majesty  gave  particular 
umbrage  to  the  advocates  for  Catholic  eman- 
cipation in  Ireland,  and  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  took  place  on  the  21st  June, 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  his  majesty,  who, 
after  enumerating  a  number  of  political  griev- 
ances, in  language  not  of  the  most  temperate 
kind,  the  petitioners  state*— 

We  farther  intreat  your  majesty's  permission  to  con- 
demn that  remnant  of  the  penal  code  of  laws>  which 
still  oppresses  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects-— 
laws  which  tend  to  prohibit  education  and  libernKty, 
restrain  certain  privileges,  and  to  proscriftie  industry,  love 
of  liberty,  and  patriotism- 

And  whilst  we  thus  contend,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  ftir 
our  constitutional  rights  and  privileges,  we  Tfcommend 
to  your  consideration  the  state  of  our  suffering  feUocir- 
subjects,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom;  whose 
emancipation  from  the  restraints  under  which  they  still 
labour,  we  consider  not  only  as  equitable,  but  essentially 
eondueive  to  the  general  union  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom. 


41—42. 
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f  TrastiDg  with  tke  moit  perfect  confidence  in  your 
concurrence  and  suppint,  we  entertain  the  strongest 
liopes  of  freeing  our  country  from  that  yoke  of  bondage, 
whicb'domestic  enemies  have  thus  imposed  on  it.  The 
majesty  of  the  people  will  then  re-assume  its  proper  in- 
fluence m  the  guidance  of  the  State^^-and  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, knowing  the  justice  of  oiir  cause,  will  gra- 
ciously assist  us  in  obtaining  those  rights  to  which  twe 
are  entitled  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature. 

His /majesty,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  par- 
liament, had  excited  in  a  particular  manner  the 
acrimony  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  house  of 
con^mons,  who  decried  in  the  most  intem- 
perate language  this  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative ;  and  in  the  month  of  June,  Mr. 
Burke  made  a  specific  motion  in  the  house, 
which  had  for  its  aim  to  circumscribe  the  king 
in  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  which  is  con- 
firmed to  him  by  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try ;  he  concluded  his  speech  in  the  following 
singular  manner.  Having  produced  his  motion, 
which  consisted'  of  many  sheets  of  paper  folded 
like  a  lawyer's  brief,  and  which  set  the  house 
into  a  loud  and  universal  fit  of  laughter,  he 
observed,  that  he  meant  his  motion  as  an 
epitaph  on  his  departed  friend,  the  last  par- 
liament :  that  he  always  wrote  long  epitaphs 
to  the  memory  of  those  that  had  been  dear  to 
him ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  he  chose 
to  follow  the  corpse  to  the  sepulchre,  and  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  sajring,  "  Ashed  to 
ashes,  and  dust  to  dust !"  in  sure  and  certain 
hopes,  through  the  merits  of  the  good  works  of 
the  last  parliament,  that  it  would  have  a  glo- 
rious and  joyful  resurrection,  and  become  im- 
mortal. 

Mr.  Wyndham  seconded  the  motion,  and 

Mr.  Burke  having  read  a  few  words  of  it  pro 

forma,  it  was  handed  to  the  speaker,  who  was 

more  than  an  hour  before  he  got  through  it 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion. 


The  civil  list  was  again  in  arrear,  and  on  the 
21st  July,  Mr.  Pitt  presented  the.  ^following 
message  from  the  king  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons : 

Geobge  Rex. 

It  gives  his  majesty  great  concern,  that  notwith 
standing  the  retrenchments  nvhich  have  been  already 
made  in  the  establishment  of  the  civil  list,  he  finds 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  acquainting  the  house  of 
commons,  that  debts  have  been  incurred  by  the  un- 
avoidable expenses  of  his  civil  government,  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  an  account  of  which  he  has  ordered  to 
be  laid  before  this  bouse. 

His  majesty  relies  on  the  zeal  and  affection  of  bis 
faithful   commons,   that  they  will  take  the  same  into 

■ 

consideration,  and  provide  such  means  as  they  shall 
think  proper,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  discharge  the 
same.  G.  R. 

The  same  was  ordered  to  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  supply. 

His  majesty's  message  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration on  the  23rd  July,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
stated,  **  that  the  arrears  were  occasioned 
during  the  late  administration,  the  first  quarter 
being  1,300/.,  the  second  7,000/.,  the  third 
8,000/.,  and  the  fourth  5,000/.,  makingxa  sum 
total  of  44<,000/. ;  and  as  there  might  arise  oc- 
casion during  the  approaching  recess  of  par- 
liament for  further  aid,  he  should  move  a  re- 
solution, that  the  sum  of  60,000/.  be  granted 
to  hid  majesty,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
due  upon  the  civil  list.*' 

This  gave  rise  to  rather  a  warm  debate,  but 
it  was  happily  closed  by  sir  Edward  Astley, 
declaring,  there  was  no  necessity  for  making 
so  many  words  about  it,  for  the  fact  was, 'the 
the  money  should  be  paid,  qukquid  delirant 
rege^,  pltOuntur  et  ackhi. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  session  of  parlai* 
ment,  a  very  popular  measure  was  carried  into 
effect^  namely,  the  restoration  of  the  estates 
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had  bjeen  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of 
1 745.  This  measure  was  proposed  in  the  house 
by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  although  it  was  opposed 
in  the  house  of  lords  by  lord  Thurlow,  it  was 
ultimately  carried. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  noblemen  and, 
gentlemen  who  forfeited  their  estates  in  1745» 
which  were  to  be  restored  to  their  heirs,  except 
the  first,  which  had  been  previously  restored: — 
Simon,  lord  Lovat;.  lord  John  Drummond, 
brother  to  the  earl^  commonly  called  duke  of 
Perth ;  George  earl  of  Cromarty ;  Archibald 
M'Donald,  son  of  colonel  M'Donald  of  Bar* 
risdaie ;  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel ;  Charles 
Stewart  of  Ardshiel;  Donald  M'Donald  of 
Kinloch  Moydart ;  Evan  M'Pherson  of  Clunie ; 
Francis  Buchanan  of  Arnprior ;  Donald  McDo- 
nald of  Lochgary ;  Allan  Cameron  of  MoAaltry, 
and.  Alexander  M'Donald  of  Keppoch.  Lord 
M'Leod  is  son  and  heir  to  the  earl  of  Cromarty. 

A  most  violent  petition  was  presented  to  the 
house  of  lords  by  lord  George  Gordon  against 
the  bill,  but  its  yery  violence  defeated  the  aim 
of  the  petitioner.  A  number  of  irrelevant 
subjects  were  introduced  into  the  petition, 
amongst  which,  was  the  sta^e  of  the  Irish,  in 
consequence  of  their  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  and  whose  only  reward  was 
houghing,  and  tarring  and  feathering.  This 
petition,  however,  had  little  effect,  for  the 
measure  itself  originated  with  his  majesty. 
there  were,  however,   some    very   particular 


clauses  in  this  restoration  bill,  which  specified 
that  they  were  not  to  descend  to  the  heirs 
without  certain  provisos,  and  which  in  the  end 
had  a  reference  to  the  public  utility.  Mr. 
Duiidas  in  the  first  place,  proposed  that  the 
estates  on  their  restoration,  should  descend  to 
those,  heirs,  whether  male  or  female,  to  whom 
they  would  have  gone  in  a  regular  and  legal 
course  of  descent,  in  case  no  act  of  rebellion 
had  been  comnutted  by  the  ancestors ;  but  he 
did  not  mean  that  they  should  get  their  lands 
in  better  condition,  than  they  should  have  had 
them,  if  no  forfeiture  had  taken  place,  for  that 
would  be  giving  a  premium  for  rebellion ;  he 
proposed,  therefore,  that  they  should  get  them, 
subjeot  (o  the  debts  that  were  upon  them  when 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  government,  and  the 
money  that  should  thus  come  to  the  public, 
should  be  employed  in  compleating  the  naviga* 
tion  or  canal,  which  was  to  join  the  Frith  of 
Forth  with  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  a  work  which 
would  run  from  sea  to  sea.  The  produce  of 
the  dividends  that  would  hereafter  be  made 
to  the  subscribers  for  carrying  on  this  great 
work,  in  which  the  public  would  have  500,000/. 
stock,  would  relieve  the  nation  from  the  pay- 
ment of  5,000/.  voted  for  the  repairs  of  the 
highland  roads.  Mr.  Dundas  in  further  illustra- 
tion of  this  subject;  stated,  that  the  rent  roll 
of  the  estates,  would  exceed  nme  thottsand  a 
year,  at  the  expiration  of  some  leases,  whereas, 
I  at  that  time  they  only  yielded  four  thousand  * ; 


*  We  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Dundas  could  have  uttered  such  a  manifest  falsehood  in  the  house,  without 
he  had  in  view  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  forfeited  estates,  and  thereby  render  them  a  matter  of  mmor  ccmsideration  to 
the  revenue  of  die  kingdom.  He^declared  the  public  received  no  more  than  4,000^  a  year  from  the  forfeited  estates.  What 
became  of  the  renuxmdef  ?  We  know  well  that  one  estate  alone  m  Perthshire,  yielded  at  the  restoration  above  400021  per 
annnm  ■  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  whole  forfeited  estates  together,  jas  declared  in  parliament;  and  the  public  are  well  able 
to  tell  what' benefit  has  been  derived  to  them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  roads  and  the 'canals  of  Scotland,  from  the  restoration 
of  the  forfeited  estates.  The  navigation  of  the  Union  canal,  would  have  been  carried  only  a  few  miles,  if  any  dependence 
had  been  placed  upon  the  Amds  from  the  forfeited  estates,  and  the  late  frequent  votes  in  parliament,  made  in  aid  of  the 
highland  roads  and  other  national  works  in  the  north  are  decisive,  that  the  only  persons  who  are  benefited  by  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  estates^  are  .the  proprietora  themselves,  for  the  public  asa  out  of  the  question. 
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but  Mr.  Dundas,  with  a  view  of  anticipating 
any  objection  which  might  be  raised  to  this 
small  income  of  the  estate^,  declared^  that  the 
gentlemen  who  sat  at  the  board  of  manage* 
ment  of  the  forfeited  estates,  were  entirely  free 
from  blame,  and  with  the  view  of  convincing 
the  house  that  he  was  correct  in  that  declara- 
tion, he  avowed  that  he  himself  was  one  of 
those  gentlemen,  and  that  the  surplus  of  the 
revenue  of  the  estates,  had  been  applied  to  the 
erection  of  a  noble  pile  of  buildings,  for  the 
repository  of  the  records  of  Scotland;  and 
that  unless  such  pile  had  been  built  the  re- 
cords would  have  been  totally^  irrecoverably,  and 
irretrievably  lost. 

Orchis  majesty's  being  informed  of  this  very 
cogent  argument  which  Mr.  Dundas  had  used 
for  the  forfeited  estates,  he  jocosely  rem^ked, 
that  if  the  erection  of  a  pile  of  buildings  were  the 
only  benefit  to  accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  res- 
toration of  the  estates,  it  were  a  matter  of  very 
little  moment  whether  they  were  not  totally, 
irrecoverably,  and  irretrievably  lost.  But  this 
erection  of  the  record-oflSce  was  not  the  only 
benefit  which  would  accrue  to  Scotland,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  estates  would  not  only 
check  but  totally  destroy  the  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion which  at  that  time  manifested  itself  in  the 
Highlands ;  and  how  far  the  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Dundas  has  been  verified,  may  be  at  this  period 
daily  ascertained  from  the  numerous  emigra- 
tions which  are  taking  place  from  even  the 
thinly  populated  highlands  of  Scotland. 

We  have  thus  expatiated  on  this  particular 


circumstance  in  the  reign  of  his  late  miyesty, 
as  its  effects  were  not  immediately  foreseen, 
by  raising  up  a  number  of  claims  by  English 
peers  in  regard  to  the  estates^  forfeited  by  their 
ancestors  on  a  similar  occasion^  and  especially 
of  lord  Newburgh  to  the  Derwentwater  estate, 
which,  although  it  had  been  appropriated  since 
its  forfeiture  to  the  use  of  Greenwich  hospital, 
yet  justice  demanded  that  it  shoi^  be  restored 
to  the  descendants  of  the  family  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Scotdi  estates  were  to  their 
heirs ;  but  unfortunately  the  parliamentary  ad- 
vocate of  the  English  was  Mr.  Fox,  a  persou 
particularly  obnoxious  to, his  n&ajesty,  and  the 
parliamentary  advocate  of  the  Scots  was  Mr. 
Dundas.  The  latter  astounded  the  house  of 
commons  with  the  advantages  which  were  to 
accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  restoration  of  the 
Scotch  estates ;  and,  as  his  msijesty  was  not 
only  well-inclined  towards  the  measure,  but 
had  in  all  instances  the  good  of  the  nation  at 
heart,  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  and  at 
the  same  time  laid  the  foundation  for  that  jea- 
lous/'which  exhibited  itself  in  a  short  time» 
respecting  every  measure  which  had  any  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  Scotland. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  20di  of 
August,  on  which  occasion  the  speaker  ad- 
dressed his  majesty  in  a  short  speech,  in  which 
he  enumerated  the  various  subjects  his  miyesty's 
faithful  commons  had  taken  into 
deration;  and  added,  "  your  faithful 
in  compliance  with  your  majesty*s  request,  by 
very  heavy  taxes*  on  your  majesty's  subjects. 


^  These  taxes  would  perhaps  not  have  been  so  heavy  had  «very  person  acted  in  the  manner  of  theiftimiggler  who 
the  following  letter :  '       •  ' 

Right  Honourable  Sir,  London,  JbtgnH  26^  iUi. 

The  distresses  of  my  country  have  awakened  in  my  breast  i,  monitor,  which  informs  me,  that  in  my  younger  dujB, 
I  followed  the  seas,  and  carried  adventures  as  most  seamen  do,  and  by  which  the  revenue  was  injured,  I  acted  wrong;  in 
consequence  of  whidi  conviction,  I  have,  right  honourable  Sir,  inclosed  tiiree  hundred  pounds  in  bank  bills,  which  is  a  vast 
sum  out  of  the  small  fortune  I  am  possessed  of,  which  1  humbly  request  may  be  applied  to  the  service  of  my  oountry,  handily 
hoping,  for  the  quiet  of  my  conscience,  ibht  I  may  be  included  in  the  act  of  indemnity,  which  is  about  lo  pass ;  and,  I 
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have  made  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
public  credit,,  and  for  making  up  the  deficiencies 
in  the  civil  list,  not  doubting  but  your  ma« 
jesty's  wisdom  and  juftice  will  properly  dispose 
of  what  the  confidence  of  your  people  has  so 
liberally  granted/' 

To  which  his  majesty  replied : 

My  Lords  and  GeDtlemen, 

1  ciimot  close  this  session  of  ptrliament  without  re- 
turning yon  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  eminent  proofs 
you  have  giiren  of  your  aealous  and  cUlifjent  attention  to 
the  p«bKc  service. 

The  happiest  offsets  nny  be  expected  iiom  the  profi* 
sions  which  you  have  made  for  the  better  goverament  of 
India,  arfd  from  die  institution  of  a  tribunal  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  that  distant 
country. 

I  observe  with  great  satisfaction,  the  laws  which  you 
have  passed  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  die 
revenue.  No  exertions  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
give  tbem  vigour  and  offset. 

Oendemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  zeal  and  liberality  with  whteh  you  have  provided 

for  the  exigencies  of  die  pubfic  service,  and  the  assistance 

whicb  you  have  given  me  to  prevent  a  growing  afffear  in 

the^  expenses  of  my  civil  Ibt,  demand  my  particular 

thanks. 

I  feel  in  common  with  you  for  the  unavoidable  bur- 
thens of  my  people. 

The  importance  of  effectually  supporting  our  national 
credit,  after  a  long  and  exhaustkig  war,  can  alone  recon- 
cile me  toao  painful  a  necessity*  I  trust  die  same  con- 
sideration will  enable  my  fiuthful  sulgects  to  meet  it,  as 
diey  have  vaiiSoaaig  done,  with  fortitude  and  patieiice. 


His  majesty  was  at  this  time  very  actively 
employed  in  superintending  his  improvements 
at  Windsor,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  agri- 
cultural pursuits ;  in  regard  to  the  former,  he 
very  often  employed  the  troops  which  were 
quartered  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  the  arrival  of 
the  twelfth  regiment  of  foot  [from  Gibraltar,, 
after  having  served  in  that  fortress  almost 
fifteen  years,  in  particular  during  the  vidiole 
course  of  the  blockade  and  siege,  it  had  the 
honour  of  being  ordered  to  do  duty  at  Windsor ; 
and  during  the  summer  his  majesty  employed 
a  detachment  in  making  rides  in  the  fprest  and 
the  parts  adjacent.  Previous  to  the  regiment 
being  ijelieved,  a  small  stone  pillar  was  erected, 
by  permission  of  his  majesty,  on  the  spot  ttom 
whence  the  rides  branch  off,  with  the  following 
inscription  on  it : 

These  Rides  were  begun,  and  above  forty  miles  com- 
pleted, in  the  year  1784,  by  a  detachment  of  his  majesty's 
twelfth  regiment  of  foot,  quartered  at  Windsor,  upon  its 
return  from  GibnUtar. 

Bello  dimicantes 

Pace  laborantes 

Otimn  fugtmus* 

His  majesty  was  always  particularly  anxious 
for  the  receipt  of  intelligence  from  the  bishop 
of  Osnaburgh,  who  was  at  this  time  at  the 
court  of  Dresden.  A  sort  of  diary  was  trans- 
mitted to  his ,  majesty  of  the  motions  of  the 
young  prince,  from  which  we  extract  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  week,  from  which  it  will  appear 


farther  the  liberty  of  assuring  you,  that  I  have  never  acted  with  violence  against  the  laws  of  niy  country,  nor  have  been  a 
common  smtiggler ;  that  there  is  no  process  out  against  me,  nor  can  any  person  whatever  take  out  one  against  me.  Humbly 
h<^ing  that  what  I  have  done  and  said  may  meet  with  yoar's  and  my  country's  approbation,  and  entitle  me  to  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  the  act,  I  take  die  liberty  of  adding,  that  I  am,  with  the  atmost  respect  for  your  many  virtues. 

Right  honourable  Sir, 

Your  most  humble,  most  devoted,  and  obedient  servant, 

T.  T. 

I  humbly  desirc'that  on  receiwng  the  aforementioned  InOs*  it  may  be  acknowledged  in  the  Gaaette,  and  the  London 
Chtonide. 

To  the  Right  Hotmrabk  WiUum  Pitt,  ie.  j-c.  |re. 

41—42.  6  A 
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^k$A  hni  njtl  IdgiiMSB  had  not  nmeh  time  to 
study  tkB  military  taotim  of  the  people  with 
iHmm  he  resided,  and  which  wa9  one  of  the 
chief  designs  of  his  oontinental  travels. 

* 

JJhresden^  Sep^mbpr  29*  1784. 

.  OiiWadnesdsgrtbeeedorSeiiteisbeivateighta'cisck 
p  tb^  weoioff  arrived  here  bis  royfi)  bigbaes^  the  bbfaop 
gf  Oapabmgy  under,  t^ie  title  of  comte  de  Hoya.  On 
Thwt^j  the  SSd  m  the  monuog,  he  viewed  the  picture 
|;aUerj,  and  the  Voute  Vertei  or  treasury*  After  dintier 
he  stood  godfather  to  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  Eden,  his 
Britannic  msgesty's  minister,  whence  he  went  to  court, 
and  returned  fit  eight  o'clock  to  sapper  at  Mr.  Eden's. 
On  Friday  die  e4tb,  he  attended  the  parade,  viewed  the 
porceWa  oiaaufftctoiy  and  the  armory.  Mid  dined  at 
murt*  AAer  dinaer  be  visited  the  ministers  qt  state,  at 
sis  o'clock  was  present  at  the  drawing-room,  and  supped 
with  M.  d'Alvensteben,  the  Prussian  minister.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of^Saturday  the  S5th,  he  met  the 
elector  and  the  two  piinces  Anthony  and  Maximilian  in 
the  ^reat  garden,  whefe  they  breakfasted  ;  during  which 
they  were  entertained  with  a  hunting  concerto;  after 
which  they  amused  themselves  with  shooting  pheasants, 
of  which  they  killed  one  hundred  and  eleven.  The  comte 
de  Hoya  then  viewed  the  antique  statues,  ^c,  in  the 
great  garden,  returned  to  town,  and  dined  at  court.  After 
dinner  he  was  present  on  horseback  while  the  life-guards 
performed  their  exercise,  went  at  night  to  the  Italian 
opera  of  Elisa,  and  supped  with  M.  Stutterheim,'  minis- 
ter of  state.  >  At  six  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  Sunday 
the  26th,  he  Went  on  horseback  to  Kelseldorf,  to  view 
the  field  of  battle  there,  returned  to  the  castle  before  the 
time  of  divine  service,  dined  at  court,  and  was  afterwards 
present  at  a  ball  and  supper.  On  Monday  the  27th  he 
w^t,  accompanied  by  the  two  princes  of  Waldeck,  to 
MaxeD,  Setliz,  Konigstein,  and  Pillniz,  dined  with  Mr. 
Eden,  and  supped  with  the  cooite  de  Loss,  minister  of 
state.  On  Tuesday  the  28th,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  set  out  on  a  hunting  party  to  Moritzbourg, 
killed  after  breakfast  four  wild  boars  with  his  own  hand, 
and  drank  during  the  subsequent  repast,  some  bumpers  to 
the  success  of  the  chace;  returned  to  town,  saw  the 
opera  II  Capriccio  Coretto,  took  leave  of  the  elector,  Sfc., 
and  on  Wednesday  the  29th  left  Dresden. 


Some  aflUoting  accounts  shortly  nftorwards 
reached  his  majesty  of  some  hoavy  losses  which 
Us  ro]ral  highness  had  ei^erienced  ia  gatfiingi 
particularly  to  the  margrave  of  Auapacb,  to 
whom  he  lost  in  one  night  the  whole  of  his 
annual  allowance.  His  majesty,  it  is  well 
known,  had  always  a  stnmg  disl>|(e  to  gaming ; 
he  discountenanced  it  in  every  department  of 
his  hou9ehold,  nor  would  he  retain  a  person  in 
his  service  who  was  addicted  to  that  ruinous 
vice.  It»  therefore,  grieved  him  munh  toliear 
of  the  gaming  losses  of  his  son,  and  a  very  sharp 
remonstrance  was  despatched  by  his  majesty ; 
but  his  royal  highness  could  not  have  been  sent 
to  a  better  school  to  finish  him  in  all  the  aits  of 
gaming,  than  to  the  courts  of  Germany.  The 
gamble  is  there  seen  from  the  highest  station 
to  the  lowest;  and  the  whole  study  appears  to 
be,  to  attain  such  a  perfection  in  the  art,  that 
should  chance  be  unpropitious,  knavery  may  be 
ready  at  hand  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  incon- 
siderate dupe.  The  individual  who  coaes  from 
a  Gterman  court  uncontaminated  with  the  itch 
of  gambling,  must  possess  no  little  share  of 
resolution,  and  a  strength  of  principle  which  is 
seldom  the  lot  of  the  youthful  character. 

But  we  will  return  to  the  domestic  scenes  at 
Windsor,  and  during  the  severity  of  the  winter 
of  1784-5,  we  find  his  nlajesty  in  the  exercise 
of  that  humanity  which  was  so  striking  a  fea* 
ture  in  his  character. 

One  day  his  majesty,  reyardless  of  the 
weather,  was  taking  a  solitary  walk  on  foot, 
when  he  was  met  by  two  boys,  the  eldest  not 
e^ht  years  of  age,  who,  although  ignorant  that 
it  was  the  king,  fell  upon  their  knees  before 
him,  and  wringing  their  little  hands,  prayed  for 
relief.  "  The  smallest  relief,"  they  cried,  **  for 
we  are  hungry,  very  hungry,  and  have  nothing 
to  eat.''  More  they  would  have  said,  but  a 
torrent  of  tears,  which  gushed  down  their  in- 
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noceot  dbeeki^  chedcftd  their  utterance.  The 
father  of  his  people  raiaed  the  weeping  snppU- 
cant9»  and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  witli 
their  atory.  They  did  ap,  and  related  that  their 
mother  had  been  dead  three  days,  and  still  lay 
unburied ;  that  thw  ftither,  wham  they  were 
afraid  of  losii^»  was  stretched  by  her  side  upon 
a  bed  of  straw,  in  a  sick  and  hopeless  condi- 
tion ;  and  that  they  bad  neither  m6ney»  food, 
nor  firing  at  home.  This  artless  tale  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  excite  sympathy  in  the  royal 
bosom.  His  m^esty^  therefore,  ordered  the 
boys  to  proceed  homeward,  and  followed  them 
until  they  reached  a  wretched  hoveL  There  he 
found  the  mother  dead,  apparently  through  the 
want  of  common  necessaries,  the  father  ready 
to  perish  also,  but  still  encircling  with  his  feeble 
arm  the  deceased  partner  of  his  woes,  as  if  un* 
willing  to  survire  her.  The  sensibility  of  the 
monarchbetiayedttself  in  the  tears  which  started 
from  his  eyes ;  and  leaving  all  the  cash  he  had 
with  him,  he  hastened  back  to  Windsor,  related 
to  the  queen  what  he  had  witnessed ;  sent  an 
immediate  supply  of  provisions,  coals,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  helpless 
family.  Revived  by  the  bounty  of  his  sovereign, 
die  old  man  soon  recovered ;  and  the  king,  to 
finish  the  good  work  which  he  had  So  glori- 
ously beguus  educated  and  provided  for  the 
children. 

Amongst  his  majesty's  improvements  at 
Windsor^  he  |p.ve  orders  for  St.  George's-hall, 
to  be  newly  decorated^  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  grand  window  should  he  enriched  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  existing  knights  of 
the  garter  on  painted  glass :— and  that  towards 
defraying  this  expense,  each  knight  companion 
should  be  called  upon  for  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds.  This,  it  was  expected,  would  meet 
with  general  compliance;  it  happened,  however, 
othejwise ;  when  the  proposal  was  imparted  to 


the  duke  of  Richmond,  his  graoe,  addressing 
Mx.  Lockman,  by  whom  the  cofmnunication  was 
made,  said  ^'  It  was  a  matter  tha|t  required 
serious  considerationr*-^y  pounds  was  a  great 
sum  for  a  little  painted  glass^^ery  brittle  secu- 
rity-^e  would  turn  the  question  in  his  mind.*' 
His  grace  being  waited  upon  repeatedly,  at 
length  agreed  to  pay  fifty  pounds  into  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  JDrummond,  from  whence  it  was  not 
to  be  drawn  till  the  window  was  completed, 
and  his  approbation  ^ven  to  the  work  :^^a  con- 
dition was  offered  to  Drummond,  respecting  the 
probable  growing  interest  of  llie  fifty  pounds, 
on  which  that  spirited  banker  desired  that  he 
might  not  be  troubled  on  so  paltvy  a  business. 

The  petty  agitations  at  length  reached  the 
ear  of  die  sovereign,  who  thus  terminated  the 
dispute  :*~''  Let  the  vacancy,  on  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  be  filled  with  the  anns,  of  the  late 
marquis  of  Rockingham ! " 

The  directions  of  his  majesty  were  instantly 
complied  with,  and  from  this  singularity,  futu- 
rity will  be  scarcely  enabled  to  account  why 
the  anns  of  a  knight  of  the  garter,  who  held 
an  high  office  in  the  state,  at  the  time  the  win- 
dow was  executed,  should  be  omitted ;  and  those 
of  a  knight,  who  died  more  than  three  years 
prior  to  the  event,  occupy  the  space ; — which 
space,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  according  to 
the  order  in  which  the  knights  rank,  precisely 
belonged  to  the  duke  of  Ridimond. 

The  year  1786  was  opened,  as  usual,  at  St. 
James's,  by  a  splendid  court,  and  with  the  per-^ 
formance  of  the  customary  ode,  written  bj 
the  po^  laureat ;  and  having  pronounced  that 
William  Whitehead,  esq.,  was  at  that  time  de- 
corated with  the  Parnassian  wreath,  it  is  a  s\[f- 
ficient  apology  for  not  inserting  the  crude  pro- 
ductions of  his  laureat  brain.  In. his  poem  he 
prophecied  the  return  of  America  to  its  allegi- 
ance to  this  country,  and  how  that  prophecy  has 
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been  falfiUed,  the  present  age  can  testify.    It 
was  presenting  to  his  majesty  the  shadow  of 
that  substance,  which  he  had  lost  for  ever. 

Her  majesty's  birth-day  was  celebrated  on 
the  18th  January  with  every  possible  degree  of 
splendour,  and  a  circumstance  occurred  at  the 
ball  in  the  evening,  which  proved  a  source  of 
great  amusement,  not  only  to  his  majesty,  but 
to  the  whole  company.    This  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  celebrated  George  Hanger,  who,  by 
way  of  contrast,  selected  the  beautiful  Miss 
Gunning  as  his  partner.    Being  a  major  in  the 
Hessian  service,  he  wore  his  uniform  at  the 
ball,  which  was  a  short  blue  coat  with  broad 
gold  frogs,  with  a  belt  equally  broad  across  his 
shoulders,  from  which  his  sword  depended. 
This  dress  being  a  little  particular,  when  com- 
pared to  the  full  trimmed  suits  of  velvet  and 
satin  about  him,  though,  as  professional,  strictly 
conformable  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  his  majesty  and  his  at- 
tendants, and  the  bu^— Who  is  he  ?    whence 
comes  he  ?  #*c.  <!§*c.,  was  heard  in  all  parts  of 
the  room.    Thus  the  major  became  the  focus 
of  attraction,  but  when  on  the  first  crossing  of 
his  lovely  partner  in  the  minuet,  he  put  on  his 
hat^  which,  being  of  the  largest  KevenhuUer  kind, 
ornamented  with  two  large  black  and  white 
feathers,  cut  a  most  preposterous  figure  ;  the 
gravity  of  his  majesty  could  not  be  restrained, 
the  grave  faces  of  his  ministers  relaxed  into  a 
smile,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  was  actually 
thrown  into  a  convulsive  fit  of  laughter.    There 
was  such  an  irresistible  provocation  to  risibility 
in  the  tout  emembU  of  his  appearance  and  style 
of  movement,  that  his  fair  partner  was  reluc- 
tantly obliged  to  lose  sight  of  good  manners, 
and  could  scarcely  finish  the  minuet;  but  Hanger 
himself  joined  in  the  laugh,  which  was  raised 
at  his  expense,  and  thereby  extricated  his  part- 
ner from  her  embarrassment    This  is,  perhaps 


the  first  time  that  the  pas  grate  of  a  minuet  has 
been  considered  as  a  mighty  good  jest,  but 
there  are  moments  when  even  the  most  serious 
circumstances  serve  only  to  produce  a  comic 
effect 

His  majesty  enjoyed  the  grotesque  appear- 
ance of  the  major  so  much,  that  he  resolved  to 
stop  to  see  him  perform  in  a  country  dance, 
and  a  smile  sat  upon  his'  countenance  during 
the  whole  of  the  time. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  major, 
and  it  was  known  to  have  been  written  by  a 
most  distinguished  individual,  who  so  particu- 
larly enjoyed  the  major's  grotesque  appear- 
ance : 

St  James  s-streety  Sunday  ntanung. 
The  Gompany  who  attended  the  ball  on  Tuesday  last, 
at  St  James's,  present  their  compliments  to  migor  Hanger, 
and  return  him  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  variety  with 
which  he  enlivened  the  insipidity  of  that  eveoing's  enter- 
tainment. The  gentlemen  want  words  to  describe  their 
admiration  of  the  truly  grotesque  and  humourous  figure 
which  he  exhibited ;  and  the  ladies  beg  leave  to  express 
their  grateful  acknowledgements  for  the  lively,  and  ani- 
mated emotions  that  his  stately,  erect,  and  perpendicular 
form,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  their  delicate,  susceptible 
bosoms.  His  gesticulations  and  martial  deportment  were 
truly  admirable,  and  have  raised  an  impression  that  will 
not  soon  be  effaced  at  St.  James's, 

It  is  well  known  that  major  Hanger,  now 
lord  Coleraine,  was,  at  one  time,  the  particular 
companion  of  his  present  majesty,  when  prince 
of  Wales,  and  many  of  the  youthful  impro- 
prieties  which  he  committed,  were  ascribed  by 
the  king,  to  the  company  which  he  kept:  on 
a  particular  occasion,  in  which  the  major  was 
raising  recruits,  the  king  hearing  that  the  prince 
was  taken  from  place  to  place  by  him  and  others 
in  high  life,  collecting  mobs  and  throwing  money 
to  them  in  large  quantities  for  the  sake  of  creat- 
ing the  fun  of  seeing  a  scramble,  and  other 
worse  purposes,  he  with  much  feeling  exclaimed 
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"  D — n  Sherry,  and  I  must  hang,  hang  Hanger, 
for  they  will  break  my  heart,  and  ruin  the  hopes 
of  my  country." 

On  the  26th  of  January,  his  majesty  went 
to  the  house  of  peers  in  state,  and,  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  he  delivered  the  following 
speech : 

My  liOrds  and  Gentlemen, 

After  the  laborious  attendance  of  the  last  sessions  of 
parliament,  it  has  given  me  peculiar  pleasure,  that  the 
situation  of  public  affairs  has  admitted  of  so  long  a 
recess. 

Among  the  objects  which  now  require  consideration, 
I  must  particularly  recommend  to  your  earnest  attention 
the  adjustment  of  such  points  in  the  cbmmercial  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  are  not  yet 
finally  arranged.  The  iystem  which  will  unite  both  king" 
doms  the  most  closely  on  principles  of  reciprocal  adpantage^ 
will  J  I  am  persuaded,  best  ensure  the  general  prosperity  of 
my  dominions. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  you^  that  notwith- 
standing any  appearance  of  differences  on  the  continent, 
I  continue  uniformly  to  receive,  from  all  for^gn  powers, 
the  strongest  assurances  of  their  good  disposition  towards 
thb  country. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  have  ordered  the  estimates  of  the  ensuing  year  to  be 
laid  before  you.  I  confide  in  your  liberality  <ind  zeal  to 
grant  the  necessary  supplies,  with  a  just  re^d  as  well  to 
the  economy  requisite  in  every  department,  as  to  the 
•maintenance  of  the  national  credit',  and  the  real  exigencies 
of  the  public  servibe. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  measures  taken 
in  the  last  session  towards  .the  suppression  of  smuggling, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  will  encourage 
you  to  apply  yourselves,  with  continual  assiduity,  to  those 
important  objects.  You  wiU,  I  trust,  also  take  into  early 
consideration,  the  matters  suggested  in  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  public  accounts,  and  such  further  regu- 
lations as  may  afipear  to  be  necessary  m  the  different  of- 
fices of  the  kingdom. 

I  have  the  fullest  reliance  on  the  continuance  of  your 
laithful  and  diligent  exertions  in  every  part  of  your  public 


duty.  .  You  may  at  all  times  depend  on  my  biparty  con- 
currence in  every  measure  which  can  tend  to  alleviate 
our  national  burthens,  to  secure  the  true  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
my  people. 

We  have  inserted  this  speech  of  his  majesty, 
as  the  first  hint  is  given  in  it  of  the  intended 
union  of  Ireland  with  England,  which  was 
always  a  favourite  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt's,  and 
by  him  it  was  ultimately  carried  into  effect. 

His  majesty,  from  'oery  particular  reasons,  waa 
extremely  anxious  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
should  enter  into  a  matrimonial  alliance,  and 
with  this  view,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
marriageable  princesses  of  the  foreign  protestant 
courts,  and  an  alliance  was  seriously  meditated 
between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princess 
royal  of  Denmark ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  marriage  should  be  solemnized  between  the 
prince  royal  of  Denmark,  and  the  princess 
Augusta  Sophia,  his  majesty's  second  daughter, 
both  of  whom  were  bom  in  1768.  The  latter 
marriage  was,  however,  not  to  take  place  tmtil 
the  year  1 787,  on  account  of  the  age  of  the 
respective  parlies.  It  would  have  been  perhaps 
fortunate  for  the  country,  had  the  first  of  the 
alliances  been  carried  into  effect,  but  it  was  frus- 
trated  by  a  circumstance  which  will  be  detailed 
in  its  proper  place. 

His  majesty  in  1785,  continued  his  improve- 
qients  at  Richmond,  and  wishing  to  shut  up 
the  footway  from  Richmond  to  Kew,  generally 
called  Kew-lane,  which  had  hitherto  separated 
the  royal  gardens  through  the  greater  part  of 
their  length,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
parish  for  that  purpose^  and.  an  act  of  parish 
ment  having  passed,  he  as  lord  of  the  niaiior» 
gave  to  the  parish  in  lieu  certain  parts  of  Fest*' 
house  and  Hill  commons  for  the  erection  of  a 
work-house,  and  for  enclosing  a  new  burial* 
ground.     This  is  a  transaction  which  suffix 
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ciently  shews  the  limits  af  the  royal  powers, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  subject  in  this  happy 
country. 

The  amusements  and  avocations  of  his  ma- 
jesty  at  this  period  were  generally  of  the  most 
rational  kind>  and  the  following  extracts  from 
Mrs.  Delany's  letters,  afford  some  pleasing 
specimens  of  the  domestic  life  of  his  majesty 
during  the  year  1785  : 

**  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  had  an 
intercourse  with  his  niajesty  again  by  way  of 
letter,  on  his  returning  the  books  of  Mr.  Han- 
deFs  music,  which  my  nephew,  J.  Dewes,  had 
lent  him.  The  king's  letter  was  very  gracious 
and  condescending ;  much '  pleased. with  some 
music  that  was  new  to  him  among  the  books, 
and  sent  his  acknov^ledgments  to  my  nephew 
io  the  most  obliging  manner;  adding,  that  he 
would  not  ask  me  to  come  and  hear  it  performed 
at  the  Queen's-house  till  the  spring  was  so  far 
advanced,  that  it  might  be  safe  for  me  to  ven- 
ture. On  Thursday,  the  9th  of  May,  I  received 
a  note  from  lady  Weymouth,  to  tell  me  the 
queen  invited  me  to  her  majesty's  house ;  to 
come  at  seven  o'clock  with  the  duchess  dow- 
ager  of  Portland,  to  hear  Mrs.  Siddons  read 
"  The  Provoked  Husband."  You  may  believe 
I  obeyed  the  royal  summons,  and  was  much 
entertained.  It  was  very  desirable  to  lAe,  as  I 
had^  no  other  opportunity  of  hearing  or  seeing 
Mrs.  Siddons;  and  she  fully  answered  my 
expectations  ^  her  person  and  manner  perfectly 
agreeable.  We  were  received  in  the  'great 
drawing-room  by  the  king  and  queen,  their  five 
daughters,  and  prince  Edward.  Besides  the 
royal  family,  there  were  only  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Portland,  her  daughter  lady  Wey- 
mouth, and  her  beautiful  grand-daughter  lady 
Aylesford;  lord  and  lady  Harcourt,  lady 
Charlotte  Finch,  duke  of  Montague,  and  the 
gentlemen  attendant  on  the  king.    There  were 


two  rows  of  chairs  for  the  company,  the  leng^ 
of  the  room. 

*'  Their  majesties  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
row,  with  the  princesses  on  each  hand,  which 
filled  it.    The  rest  of  the  ladies  were  seated  in 
the  row  behind  them,  and  as  there  was  a  space 
between  that  and  the  wall,  the  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen that  were  admitted  stood  there.     Mrsl 
Siddons  read  standing,  and  had  a  desk  with 
candles  before  her:  she  behaved  with  great 
propriety,  and  read  two  acts  of  the  Provoked 
Husband;  which  wa^  abridged,  by  leaving  oat 
Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Wronghead's  parts,  4rc. ; 
but  she  introduced  John  Moody's  account  of 
the  journey,  and  read  it  admirably.     The  part 
of  lord  and  lady  Townly's  reconciliation  she 
worked  up  finely;  and  made  it  very  affecting. 
She  also  read  queen  Katharine's  last  speech  in 
King  Henry  VIII.     She  was  allowed   three 
pauses,  to  go  into  the  next  room  and  refresh 
herself,  for  half  an  hour  each  time.     After  she 
was  dismissed,  their  majesties  detained  the 
company  some  time,  to  talk  over  what  had 
passed,  which  was  not  the  least  agreeable  part 
of  the  entertainment.  *' 

In  another  letter,  dated  September  20,"  1785, 
we  find  the  following  interesting  particulars  of 
the  royal  family : 

"  On  Saturday,  the  3d  of  this  month,  one  of 
the  queen's  messengers  came  and  brought  me 
the  following  letter  from  her  majesty,  written 
with  her  own  hand  : 

My  dear  Mrs.  Delany  will  be  glad  to  bear  that  I  am 

4 

charged  by  the  king  to  summon  her  to  her  new  abode  at 
Windsor  for  Tuesday  next,  where  she  will  find  all  the^ 
most  essential  parts  of  the  .hous^  ready,  excepting  some ' 
little  trifles,  which  it  will  be  better  for  Mrs.  Delany  to 
direct  herself  in  person,  or  by  her  little  deputy,  Miss 
Port.  I  need  not,  I  hope,  add,  that  I  shall  be  extremely 
glad  and  happy  to  see  so  amiable  an  inhabitant  in  this 
our  sweet  retreat ;  and  wish,  very  sincerely,  tliat  my  dear 
Mrs.  Delany  may  enjoy  every  blessing  amongst  us  that 
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her  merits  deserre.    That  we  may  long  enjoy  her  amiable 
company^  amen  !    These  are  the  true  sentiments  of 

*   My  dear  Mrs.  Delany's 

very  affectionate  queen^ 

CHAaLOTTB. 

Windsar,  September  3,  1785. 

P.  Sf  I  must  also  beg  that  Mrs.  Delany  will  choose 
iter  own  time  of  comings  as  will  best  suit  her  own  con- 
fenience. 

My  Answer. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  how  I  am  overwhelmed 
with  your  Majesty^s  excess  of  goodness  to  me.  I  shall, 
with  the  warmest  duty  and  mos)  humble  respect^  obey 
a  command  that  bestows  such  honour  and  happiness  on 
your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  humble 
servant  and  subject. 

Mart  Delany. 

'^  I  received  the  queen's  letter  at  dinner,  and 
was  obliged  to  answer  it  instantly,  with  my 
ovm  hand,  without  seeing  a  letter  I  wrote.  I 
thank  God  I  had  strength  enough  to  obey  the 
gracious  summons  on  the  day  appointed.  I 
arrived  here  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  found  his  majesty  in  the  house  ready  to 
receive  me.  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  indeed 
unable  to  utter  a  word ;  he  raised  and  saluted 
me,  and  said  he  meant  not  to  stay  longer  than 
to  desire  I  would  order  every  thing  that  could 
make  the  house  comfortable  and  agreeable  to 
me,  and  then  retired.  ^ 

**  Truly  I  found  nothing  wanting,  as  it  is  as 

■ 

pleasant  and  commodious  as  I  could  wish  it  to 
be,  with  a  very  pretty  garden,  which  joins  to 
Uiat  of  the  Queen's  Lodge.  The  next  morning, 
her  majesty  sent  one  of  her  ladies  to  know  how 
I  had  rested,  and  how  I  was  in  health,  and 
whether  her  coming  would  not  be  troublesome  ? 
You  may  be  sure  I  accepted  the  honour,  and 
she  came  about  two  o'clock.  I  was  lame,  and 
could'  not  go  down,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  to 
the  door ;  but  her  ms^esty  came  up  stairs,  and 


I  received  her  on  my  knees*  Our  meeting  was 
mutually  affecting ;  she  well  knew  the  value  of  : 
what  I  had  lost,  and  it  was  some  time  after  we 
were  seated  (foF  she  always  makes  me  sit  down) 
before  we  could  either  of  us  speak.  It  is  im« 
possible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  her  great  con- 
descension and  tenderness,  which  were  almost 
equal  to  what  I  had  lost.  She  repeated,  in  the! 
strongest  terms,  her  wish,  and  the  king's^  that 
I  should  be  as  easy  and  as  happy  as  they  could 
possibly  make  me ;  that  they  waved  all  cere- 
mony, and  desired  to  come  to  me  like  friends. 
The  queen  delivered  me  a  paper  from  the  king, 
which  contained  the  first  quarter  of  300/.  per 
annui;a>  which  his  majesty  allows  me  out  of  his 
privy  purse.  Their  majesties  have .  drank  tea 
with  me  five  times,  and  *the  princesses  three. 
They  generally  stay,  two  hours,  or  longer.  In 
short,  I  have  either  seen  or  heard  from  them 
every  day.  I  have  not  yet  been  at  the  Queen's 
Lodge,  though  they  have  expressed  an  impa- 
tience  for  me  to  come ;  but  I  have  still  so  sad  a 
drawback  upon  my  spirits,  that  I  must  decline 
the  honour  till  I  am  better  able  td  enjoy  it :  as 
they  have  the  goodness  not  to  press  me.  Their 
visits  here  are  paid  in  the  most  quiet  private 
manner,  like  those  of  the  most  consoliqg  and 
interested  friends ;  so  that  I  may  truly  say,  they 
are  a  royal  cordial,  and  I  see  very  few  people 
besides.  They  are  very  condescending  in  their 
notice  of  my  niece,  and  think  her  a  fine  girl. 
She  is  delighted,  as  is  very  natural,  with  all  the 
joys  of  the  place.  I  have  bee;i  three  times  at 
the  king's  private  chapel  at  early  prayers,  eight 
o'clock,  where  the  royal  family  constantly 
attend  ;  and  they  walk  home  to  breakfieuit  after- 
wards, whilst  I  am  conveyed^  in  a  very  elegant 
new  chair  home,  which  the  king  has  made  me 
a  present  of  for  th^t  purpose.'' 

In  the  following  extract*  which  is  dated  No- 
vember 9,  1785,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
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tf^itB  In  the  character  of  his  majesty  which  has 
been  yet  recorded,  and  the  melancholy  reflec-' 
tion  presents  itself^  that  the  beloved  daughter 
with  whom  he  was.  then  playing  on  the  carpet, 
carried  her  revered  parents  affections  with  her 
to  her  riper  years,  and  that  when  she  left  this' 
sublunary  sphere,  to  grace  another,  she  left  also 
that  beloved  parent,  thesincerest  of  her  earthly 
mourners,  soon,  alas !  to  be  enveloped  in  the 
darkness  of  mental  alienation. 

'*  I  have  been  several  evenings  at  the  queen's 
lodge, .  with  no  other  company  but  their  own 
most  lovely  family.  They  sit  round  a  large 
table,  on  which  are  books,  work^  pencils,  and 
paper.  The  queen  h&s  the  goodness  to  make 
me  sitdown  next  to  her ;  and  delights  me  with 
her  eoinversation,  which  is  informing,  elegant, 
and  pleasing,  beyond  description,  whilst  the 
younger  part  of  the  family  are  drawing  and 
working^  ^c,  ^c,  the  beautiful  babe/  princess 
Amelia,  bearing  her  part  in  the  eMertainment ; 
sometimes  in  one  of  her  sisters'  laps;  some- 
times playing  with  the  king  on  the  carpet;' 
which,  altogether,  exhibits  such  a  delightful 
scene,  as  woujd  require  an  Addison's  pen,  or 
a  Vandyke's  pencil,  to  do  justice  to.  In  the 
next  rpom  is.  the  band  of  music,  who  play  from 
eight  Q*clbcfeM:ill  ten.  The  king  generally  di- 
rects them  what  pieces  of  music  to  play,  chiefly 
Handel's.  Here  I  must  stop,  and  return  to  my 
own  houses  Mr.  Dewes,  from  Wellsbourn, 
came  here  on  the  26th  of  October :  6n  the  28th 
their  nuyesties^five  princesses,  and  the  youngest 
prihc6s,^.came  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  to 
dridk.  tea^  with  me.  AU  the  princesses  and 
princes. had  a  ccMnmerce  table.  Miss  Emily 
Clayton^  daughter  to  l^dy  Louisa  Clayton,  and 
Miss  Port,  did  ^e  faonbi^^  pf  it.  It  gave  me 
a  pleasing  opportunity  of  introducing  Mr. 
DeweS'to  their  majesties:  the  king  took  gracious 
noticeof  him;  and  having  heard  thathis  youngest 


brother,  Mr.  John  Dewe^,  wished  to  take  the 
name  of  Granville,  said  to  Mr.  Dewes,  that  he 
desired  he  might,  from  that  time,  be  called  by 
that  name,  and  gave  orders  that  his  sigg  manual 
should  be  prepared  for  that  purpose,  which  has 
accordingly  been  done." 

The  familiar  style  in  which  his  majesty  mixed 
with  his  subjects  in  their  amusements  in  general 
may  be  exemplified  by  the  conduct  of  the  royal 
party  at  Egham  races  in  1783 ;  when  the  king, 
queen  and  five  of  the  princesses,  arrived  on  the 
course,  without  guards  or  ceremony,  and  were 
received  by  the  duke  of  Queensbury>  who  gave 
them  some  account  of  the  horses  that  were  to 
run.  The  lQ\rd  mayor  and  lady  mayoress  had 
^ome  conversation  with  their  majesties,  after 
which  the  king  appeared  on  the  ground  on  horse- 
back, and  conversed  with  the  clerk  of  the  course 
at  different  intervals,  with  the  utmost  conde- 
scension. During  this  time,  the  queen,  princess 
royal,  and  princess  Elizabeth,  were  in  ah  open 
landau,  and  the  three  younger  princesses  in  a 
coach. 

Whilst  in  the  field,  their  majesties  regaled 
themselves  with  cold  beef,  ham  and  veal,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  their  lunch'  in  the  plain  field 
manner ;  expressing  themselves,  on  leaving  the^ 
course,  much  pleased  with  the  day's  sport. 

In  fact,  mixing  thus  familiarly  with  their  sub- 
jects, led  often  to  the  most  entertaining  and  ludi- 
crous occurrences,  particularly  on  one  occa- 
sion, shortly  after^  the  races,  when  returning 
from  London  to  Windsot  in  their  post-chaise, 
on  their  being  set  down,  a  number  of  children 
surrounded  the  carriage  to  see  the  king  and 
queen ;  amongst  whom  was  a  fine  sturdy  boy, 
who  had  that  morning  put  on  short  clothes  for 
the  first  time.  His  majesty,  ever  iattentive  even 
to  the  most  humble,  mstantly  fixed  his  eye  on 
the  cheerful  countenance  of  the  child,  and  asked 
whose  boy  he  was  ?  to  yrhich  he  replied,  "My 
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kihet  is  thft  king^s  beef.«ater."  **  Thea^^rsdid 
the  king,  "<loMai  upon  your  knee,  and  youshalt 
have  the  honour  to  kiss  the  queen's  haiid%''  To 
which  the  boy  boldly  replied,  '♦  No,  but  I  wont 
though,  because  I  shell  dirt  my  new  breeches.^ 

This  extempore,  but  uncourtly  repartee,  had 
such  an  effect  upon  their  majesties,  that  they 
made  the  child  a  handsome  present,  and  re- 
peated the  story  afterwards  as  an  excellent 
joke. 

His  majesty  in  his  general  conduct  always 
laid  down  a  system  of  action  from  which  nothing 
but  the  most  urgent  business  could  induce  him 
to  deviate.  It  was  his  invariable  principle  that 
it  is  system  only,  which  can  carry  a  man  suc- 
cessfully through  the  a^irs  of  life ;  and  on  once 
being  asked  how  one  of  his  ministers  could 
possibly  get  through  such  a  mass  ef  busmess, 
he  replied)  ^*  He  acts  as  I  do,  lie  always  finishes 
one  thing  before  he  begins  another.**  It  was 
this  systematic  conduct  of  his  majesty,  which 
instilled  the  same  spirit  throughout  his '  house- 
hold, and  the  following  arrangement  which  his 
majesty  made  in  August  1785,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  until  their  removal  to  town  for  the 
winter  season,  will  shew  the  precision  with 
which  his  majesty  acted,  and  it  was  never 
known,  unless  some  particular  state  affair  in- 
terposed, that  he  ever  omitted  appearing  at  the 
appointed  places  according  to  the  arrangement 
which  he  had  previously  made,  which  was  as 
follows : 

At  Windsor,  the  queen's  house,  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  till  Tuesday  evening,  when  the 
king  and  queen  came  to  Kew,  (since  the  de- 
crease of  days,)  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
his  majesty's  coming  to  town  on  Wednesdays 
to  the  levee.  At  Kew,  on  Wednesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays,  and  returned  to  Windsor  on 
Saturday  mornings.  When  the  queen  had  no 
'dikw^^'^room  at  Str  James's  on  Thuradays,  the 
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kfttgmdjqoeen  wentto  Windsor  pn  Wednesday 
evenings,  and  returned  to  Kew  the  following 
evsning.  The  Junior  branches  of  the  ^  iroyal 
family  resided  wholly  at. their  sevi»^l  houses 
on  Kew- green,  and  went  to  Windsor  to  visit 
their  majesties  occasionally.  Thoi' {Nrincess 
foyal  and  princess  Augusta,  had  aparirafnts 
for  theauelves  and  servants  at  Windsor  oaidle; 
The  prince  of  Wdes  also  had  a  complete  suit 
of  apartments  for  his  residence  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  princes  resided 
occasionally  in  (he  apartments  which  were  som^ 
time  before  occupied  by  the  bishop,  of  Osnar 
burg,  and  afterwards  jiy  prince  Edward. 

His  majesty  this  year  had  the  satisff^ction  lot 
completing  the  queen's  honse  at  Windsor,  which 
was  settled  upon  her  as  a  part  of  her  jointure, 
and  which  was  intended  for  her  country  resi- 
dence in  case  she  should  survive^  his  majesty. 
In  this  biiildingy  elegance  and  convenience  were 
more  attended  to  than  in  any  of  the  modern 
buildings  in  this  kingdom ;  and  there  was  one 
singularity  attending  it,  diat  many  of  the  beds, 
quilts,  and  even  carpets,  were  the  work  of  her 
majesty,  the  princesses,  maids  of  honour,  and 
other  females  of  the  queen's  own  household,  and 
were  of  the  ^most  exquifiite  taste  and  workman* 
ship. 

The  character  of  frivolity  has  often  been  at- 
tached to  his  majesty,  and  particularly  in  his 
amusements,  h\aA  it  must  be  considered  that  it 
is  the  characteristic  of  gteat  as  well  as  of  little 
minds,  to  descend  to  trifles,  and  two  very  sin- 
gular instances  of  the  truth  of  this  observaticm 
occured  at  this  time,  and  one  of  them  in  direct 
reference  to  his  majesty. 

Lord  Mulgrave  once  waited  upon  the  king 
with  some  important  communicaticm  from  his 
minister,  and  on  being  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ment  in  which  their  majesties  were  sitting,..^ 
found  them  pla3rmg  at  teetotum  for  the  enormous 
6  c 
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stake  of  some  pins.  His  majesty  received  his 
lordship  with  his  accustomed  afiability»  and 
said,  ''  You  see  I  am  at*last  turned  a  gambler, 
but  I  hope  I  have  too  much  sense  to  risk  a 
crown  upon  the  throw  of  a  dice." 
.  When  his  lordship  left  his  majesty,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  went  to  pay  an  evening 
visit  in  Downing-street :  he  was  instantly  con- 
ducted .to  an  antichamber,  where  he  found  the 
minister  and  lord  Mahon  building  hous^s,  as 
phildrendo,  with  a. pack  of  cards.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  seemed  to  be  much  surprised,  and  said 
ironically,  ''  I  hope  I  don^t  disturb  the  game." 
Mr.  Pitt,  with  much  composure,  replied,  ^'  Not 
at  all :  you  see  great  men,  as  well  as  others, 
liave  their  whims  in  the  hours  of  relaxation,  and 
,1  am  not  the  first.  Aristophanes,  in  one  of  his 
works,  represents  Socrates  and  Gbaerephon 
measuring  the  leap  of  a  flea  from  the  beard  of 
the  one  to  the  beard  of  the  other ;  and  you  may 
tell  the  world,  that  you  found  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  a  noble  lord,  (his  relation) 
building  houses  with  a  pack  of  cards."  "  And  I," 
said  lord^Mulgrave,  ''  can  also  tell  the  world, 
that  I  have  f([)]and  a  king  playing  at  teetotum 
for  pins." 

In  October,  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family 
went  to  Newnham,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  a  visit  to 
lord  Harcourt,  purposing  to  return  to  Windsor 
the  same  evening;  but.  the  weather  proving 
favourable,  the  royal  pair  determined  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  paying  a  private  visit  to 
Oxfoird  ;  and  accordingly  slept  that  night  at 
.  Newnham,  from  whence  they  drove  to  Oxford 
the  next  morning,  on  the  12th  of  October; 
and  arriving  at  Christ-church  just  at  prayer 
time,  they  proceeded  without  ceremony  to  the 
cathedra],  and  took  their  seats  during  the 
service. 

After  prayers  they  visited  all  the  colleges, 
and  held  a  sort  of  levee  in  the  theatre,  where 


the  principals  and  students  were  assembled ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  council-chamber  to 
receive  the  civic  compliments.  During  the 
whole  of  this  visit  their  majesties  mingled  most 
familiarly  with  the  crowd,  displaying  gr^at  af- 
fability and  condescension,  and  cheerfully  af- 
fording every  opportunity  to  the  inhabitants  for 
the  gratification  of  their  earnest  wishes  of  see- 
ing  so  many  branches  of  the  royal  family.  In 
return,  the  decency  of  the  populace,  and  great 
attention  of  all  other  classes  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  highly  pleasing,  whilst  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  such  a  display  of  superb  structures 
added  much  to  the  effect  of  the  scene. 

The  bells  were  incessantly  ringing  during  the 
whole  of  the  visit.  At  five  o'clock,  the  royal 
party  set  off  for  Newnham ;  but  the  good  j)eo- 
pie  of  Oxford  illuminated  their  city  at  night 
notwithstanding,  whilst  a-  general  joy  and  satis- 
faction appeared  in  every  countenance. 

That  state  of  human  affairs,  which  is  most 
conducive  to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind, 
is  commonly  most  barren  of  political  incident. 
The  tranquillity  which  pervaded  Europe  in 
general  during  this  period,  leaves  little  to  the 
pen  of  history  to  record,  and  still  less  to  the 
philanthropist  to  deplore.  The  attention  of 
those  states  which  had  so  lately  been  con- 
vulsed  and  oppressed  by  the  barbarous  rage 
of  war,  was  now  directed  to  the  salutary  task 
of  repairing  their  injured  finances  or  improv- 
ing their  dilapidated  commerce.  The  British 
Parliament  assembled  on  the  24th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1786,  and  the  first  object  that  engaged 
their  attention  was  a  plan  proposed  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  as  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  for  the  fortification  of  the  dock-yards 
at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  The  outlines  of 
this  scheme  originated  with  his  majesty,  al^ 
though  he  was  not  aware  at  the  time  of  the 
enormous  sum  which  would  be  required  to 
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carry  the  scheme  into  efiect,  for  it  was  no  less 
than  760,097/.  The  measure  was  opposed  by 
all  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the 
singular  fate  which  attended  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mood  s  proposal  is  still  recent  in  the  memory 
of  most  readers,  and  will  mot  easily  be  for- 
gotten. On  the  house  dividing,  the  numbers 
appeared  exactly  equal,  being  on  each  side  one 
hundred  and  sixty* nine;  and  the  Casting  vote 
of  the  speaker  decided  the  question  against  the 
minister. 

His  majesty  was  secretly  chagrined  at  this 
rejection  of  the  plan,  but  ,he  philosophically 
consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  had  per- 
formed his  duty,  and  the  country  had  saved 
the  money. 

The  celebration  of  the  queen's  birth-day  was 
put  off  in  the  year  1786»  from  the  usual  day  to 
the  9th  of  February,  when  an  elegant  and 
most  numerous  court  attended  the  drawing- 
room. 

In  the  evening  the  ball-room  was  highly  spkn- 


Both  the  king  and  queen  were  at  this  period 
very  attentive  to  theatrical  performers  of  merit. 
Early  in  February,  Mrs.  Siddons  was  no  fcooner 
recovered  from  her  accouchement,  than  their 
majesties  expressly  ordered  the  part  of  Mri8. 
Lovemore  for  her  first  appearance,  which  they 
went  to  see,  joining  heartily  in  the  demon- 
strations of  welcome  exhibited  by  the  audience 
towards  that  admirable  performer. 

A  representation  having  been  made  to  his 
majesty  of  the  gross  abuse  which  was  at  this 
time  practised  by  domestics  belonging  to,  or 
by  persons  pretending  to  belong  to  the  foreign 
ministers,  he  issued  his  most  positive  orders 
that  the  domestics  of  foreign  ministers  should 
be  in  future  amenable  to  the  laws  of  this 
country,  according  as  the  principles  of  justice 
demanded  it ;  and  that  they  should  be  no  longer 
under  the  protection  or  sanction  of  their  masters.- 
It  was  a  common  custom  at  this  peiriod  for 
persons  under  fear  of  an  arrest,  to  get  therr 
names  enrolled,  on  payment  of  a  trifling  sum,  as 


such  as  no.  court  in  the  universe  could  equal. 
The  king  and  queen  seemed  particularly  de- 
lighted ;  and  separately  addressed  every  lady 
within  the  circle  assigned  to  the  dancers,  whilst 
the  prelude  was  playing  by  the  royal  band. 

So  numerous  was  the  company  upon  this 
occasion,  that  the  ball-room  was  crowded 
before  their  majesties  entered ;  and  soon  after 
lord  Aylesford  found  it  necessary  to  give  direc- 
tions that  no  more  persons  should  be  admitted, 
and  that  Jthe  door  should  be  locked. 

The  most  remarkable  person  at  the  ball  was 
the  Tripoline  ambassador,  attended  by  his 
page  of  honour  and  secretary ;  all  of  whom 
were  dressed  in  the  costume  of  their  country, 
exciting  great  attention :  whilst  they,  in  return, 
appeared  much  delightied,  and  astonished  at 


did,  and  exhibited  a  display  of  fine  women,,  belonging  to  the  suite  of  a  foreign  ambassador; 


the  crowd  of  beauties  that  surrounded  them.     1  in  form  to  all  the  foreign  ambassadors 


and  this  practice  had  risen  to  such  a  height, 
that  nine  persons  out  of  ten  who  were  arrested 
pleaded  this  privilege,  and  thus  the  ends  of 
justice  were  defeated.  .  The  manner  in  which 
his  majesty  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
glaring  abuse,  arose  from<<  a  transaction  with  a 
butcher  in  Smithfield,  to  whom  the  steward  of 
his  majesty  had.  sold  some  sheep,  which  had 
been  grazed  on  one  of  his  farms  at  Windsor. 
The  butcher  was  an  unprincipled  fellow,  and 
would  not  pay  the  amount  of  the  sheep,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  legal  proceedings  were  in- 
stituted against  him,  but  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  in  the  suite  of  the  French  ambassador. 
His  majesty  considered  this  such  a  gross  evasion 
of  all  principle  of  justice,  that  he  immediately 
issued  the  order  alluded  to,  and  it  was  signified 
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From  the  habitual  Jielf^possession  with  which 
the  king  was  blessed^  arising  chiefly  from  his 
conviction  that  he  acted  conscientiously,  he 
was  in  general  very  indifferent  to  the  shafts  of 
ridicule  or  calumny.  He  thought  with  St 
Evremond  {Memoirs  of  Augustus),  that  *'  if 
what  is  alleged  of  us  be  true,  it  is  our  busi- 
ness rather  to  reform  ourselves,  than  for  others 
to  hold  their  tongues ;  if  false,  that  by  shewing 
a  concern  about  it,  we  are  apt  to  make  it  sus-' 
pect^  for  truth/*  **  The  contempt  of  such; 
discourses,"  as  the  same  writer  adds,  ^'  is  the 
surest  way  to  discredit  them,  and  takes  away 
the  pleasure  from  those  that  indulge  them.  If 
you  resent  them  more  than  you  omght  to  do,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  most  contemptible  enemy, 
or  the  most  pitiful  rascal,  to  disturb  the  repose 
of  your  life,  and  all  your  power  cannot  defend 
you  from  perpetual  vexation.*' 

We  see  in  these  sentiments  the  rule  of  con* 
duct  which  appears  to  have  invariably  guided 
the  co)34oot  of  George  IIL  Perhaps  no  writer 
ever  carried  the  licence  of  poetical  satire  to 
.more  unwarrantable,  ungenerous,  and  unmanly 
lengths,  than  the  late  Dr.  Walcot,  who,  under 
ih^  assumed  nam^  of  Peter  Pindar,  deluged 
the  town  for  several  y^ars  with  publications, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  expose  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  royal  family  to  derision, 
as  if  the  dwelling  of  the  sovereign  were  the 
only  one  in  England,  the  household  gods  of 
which  may  be  insulted  ¥rith  impunity.  On  the 
king,  however,  they  produced  no  other  effect, 
ttuan  a  smile  Qf  wonder  at  the  perverse  inge- 
nuity of  the  man ;  and  the  most  serious  thing 
he  was  ever  known  to  say  of  them  was  on  the 
occasion  of  Peter's  lampooning  General  Car- 
pester,  wh^  his  majesty  observed,  that  ^'  for 
himself  he  cared  nothing ;  but  he  was  hurt  to 
see  a  worthy  man  calunmiated,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  his  servants."    As  £aur  as 


they  were  capable  of  exciting  a  good^natmed 
btugfa,  the  king  enjoyed. that  laugh  a3  mueh  as 
any  man.;  and  when  they  were  otherwise,  as 
was  but  too  often  the  case,  he  observed  a  dig- 
nified forbearance,  leaving  the  author  to  ^enjoy 
all  the  triumph  there  nught  be,  in  making  a 
base  attack  on  a  party  whom  he  knew  to  be 
precluded,  by  his  dignity,  from  descending  iqtp 
tiie  arena  in  his  own  defaice. 

A  letter  of  Dr«  Walcot  is  extant,  in  which  he 
alleges,  that  ^^  it  was  agitated  in  the  privy- 
council  to  attack  him  for  his  writings,  particu- 
larly the  Loufiad  ;  but  that  on  its  being  dis- 
covered that  the  poem  had  its  foundation  in 
truth,  all  idea  of  prosecution  was  extinguished. 
''  Are  you  sure  of  a  verdict  ?*'  said  a  lord  high 
m  the  law  (Chancellor  Thurlow) ;  ''*  if  not  so, 
we  shall  look  like  a  parcel  of  fools !"  For  this 
statement  ther^  is  we  believe  the  same  vague 
shadow  of  truth  that  there  waa  for  all  Peterls 
statements ;  but  however  authentic  it  may  be, 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  quite  as  certain, 
that  the  idea  of  a  prosecution  did  not  originate 
with  his  majesty,  but  with  some  of  his  ministers, 
who  consulted  a  natural  and  just  indignation, 
more  than  the  dictates  of  a  sound  prudence. 

Of  the  ''  foundation  in  truth"  whieh  the 
doctor  speaks  of,  he  has  left  in  another  letter  a 
prooC  which  deserves  to  be  as  memorable  at 
least  as  the  satire  itself.  It  shows  how  the 
privacy  of  the  palace  was  invaded ;  and  to 
what  low  sources  the  man  had  recourse  for  his 
materials.  ''  I  had  this  (the  story  of  the  Lousiad) 
from  the  cooks  themselves,  with  whom  I  dined 
several  times  at  Biickingham-house  and  Wind- 
sor, immediately  after  the  shace  took  place," 

The  doctor,  on  being  once  reproved  by  a 
gentleman  for  the  liberties  he  had  taken  with 
his  .sovereign*  is  said  to  have  replied  with  as 
mudh  truth  as  wit,  *'  I  confess  there  exists  this 
difference  between  the  king  ^md  I — the  king  has 
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been  a  goad  mbfcd  to  me ;  but  I  have  been  a 
bad  stdgect  to  his  majesty." 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  at  this  time  in  the 
royal  household,  virhich  occasioned  an  order 
from  hi^  majesty  for  all  the  domestics  to  have 
the  hair  of  their  heads  shaved  off;  and  which 
gave  ample  food  for  the  wit  of , the  satirist. 

No  occurrence  of  a  trivial  nature,  perhaps,  oc- 
casioned more  silly  conjecture  and  small  conver- 
sation, than  that  which  about  this  time  caused  an. 
order  to  be  issued  by  the  king  for  shaving  the 
heads  of  the  cooks  of  the  royal  kitchen ;  which, 
after  no  little  parley  and  negotiation,  was  car- 
ried into  effect  upon  all  of  them,  save  one.  This 
one  spirited  youth  was  a  Mr.  John  Bear,  of  a 
very  respectable  family,  and  he  accordingly 
received  his  dismissal  from  the  service,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  stubbornness  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

^hat  a  living  insect  was  actually  foimd  on  the 
plate  set  before  the  king  is  demonstrable ;  but 
whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  is  not 
quite  so  well  ascertained.  No  doubt  his  ma- 
jesty must  have  been  convinced  that  ifr  was  of 
the  former,  when  he  visited  with  so  much  se- 
verity the  heads  of  his  servants ;  for,  under  the 
influence  of  the  prevailing  fashion  at  that  time 
of  day,  a  buckle  or  queue,  a  ioufrU  and  curls, 
and  consequently  a  good  head  of  hair,  were  in- 
dispensible  in  the  equipment  of  a  beau ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  cooks  of  a  royal  kitchen 
assume  no  little  gentility,  when,  throwing  aside 
their  greasy  avocation,  they  adanise  themselves 
for  walking  in  the  Mall,  or  dress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  more  congenial  visit  Some 
of  thein  even  Cultivate  polite  learning,  and  the 
agreeable  accomplishments — a  circumstance 
which  has  been  sung,  as  regards  one  of  them, 
by  a  poet  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote 
more  in  point  shortly : 
43—44, 


Heavens !  cried  a  yeoman,  witb  mueh  lewuag  (raoed. 
In  books,  as  well  as  meats,  a  maa  of  taste, 
Who  read  with  vast  applause  the  daily  news, 
Apd  kept  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  Muse ; 
Conundrum,  rebus,  made ;  acrostic,  riddle ; 
And  sung  his  dying  sonnets  to  the  fiddle. 

The  speech  (still  more  elevated)  put  into  the 
month  of  the  head  cook,  by  the  same  bard,  is 
thus  defended  against  all  objectors : 

O  Snarler  I  but  FU  lay  thee  any  wager, 
It  is  not  too  sublime  for  a  Cook*major. ' 

But  although  their  heads  undoubtedly  under- 
went the  daily  tortuous  application  of  hot 
tongs  and  pomatum,  of  the  busy  comb  aild  the 
farina  of  wheat,  although 

Hours  in  the  barber's  hands,  forsooth,  they  sit 
Reading  the  newspapers  and  books  of  wit ; 
Just  like  our  men  of  quality,  forsooth, 
Each  full-aged  gentleman  and  dapper  youth ; , 
Newmarket  now,  and  now  the  natumf  studying 
In  clouds  of  flour  aufficient  for  a  pudding, 

Yet  a  good  argument  presented  itself  in  their 
remonstrance  against  the  shaving  (as  it  was 
called)  which  deserves  notice.  In  that  instrument 
they  asserted,  "  that  they  w%re  no  more  likely 
to  breed  vermin  in  their  heads  than  any  other 
attendant  about  the  court;*'  which  would  be  good 
reasoning,  and  intelligible  even  at  this  day,  when 
such  extravagancies  are  no  longer  practised,  if 
they  had  subjoined  the  words,  "  who  use  the 
same  means  for  obtaining  a  breed"  But  the 
words  as  they  stood  in  the  remonstrance  (call 
it  what  we  may)  contained  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  other  gentlemen  who  served  nearer  the 
royal  person,  and  with  some  degree  of  justice, 
for  we  can  positively  state,  that  at  this  period 
both  Mr.  Ramus  and  Mr.  Tucker,  to  say  no 
more,  wore  as  much  hair  and  powder  as  any 
cook  in  the  kitchen;  even  Mr.  Seeker,  who 
controlled  this  department,  was  not  without 
the  graceful  ornament  that  decked  the  heads  of 
all-4-and  they  kept  theirs.  This  fact,  which 
6d 
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stared  them  in  tiie  face,  gave  rii<ie  to  all  the 
warmth  displayed  by  the  sufferers,  during  the 
interval  between  the  issuing  of  the  humiliating 
mandate,  and  its  inexorable  execution.  Every 
means  their  united  counsels  could  devise,  were 
employed  to  avert  the  king's  anger,  and  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  the  shave,  without  effect;  of  which 
the  paper  addressed  to  his  majesty  personally, 
and  which  I  have  termed  a  remonstrance,  for 
boldness  of  language,  and  the  assumptions  of  im- 
portance it  abounded  in,  was  scarcely  ever 
equalled  by  any  servant  to  any  master  in  common 
life.  It  beggared  all  the  domestic  squabbles  which 
disgraced  the  families  of  the  little  princes  of  Grer- 
many  and  Italy,  during  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  appointments  struggle  for  dignity;  a  good 
sample  of  which  is  furnished  in  the  life  of  Pe- 
trarch. 

No  other  than  his  majesty's  known  goodness 
of  disposition,  and  fatherly  regard  for  the  hap- 
piness of  those  about  him,  could  have  embold- 
ened them  to  send  him  such  a  paper ;  and,  as  re- 
gards him,  it  was  no  alleviation  of.  its  contents 
to  say  afterwards,  that  *'  they  regretted  it  Iiad 
ever  been  sent  up ;"  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
written.  But  their  only  apology  lies  in  the 
importance  of  the  decision  to  which  their  re- 
presentations might  ultimately  bring  his  ma- 
jesty ;  for  no  one  can  form,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  real  affliction  which 
must  then  have  attended  the  losing  a  fine  flowing 
head  of  hair.  The  master  cook,  however,  Mr, 
Dixon,  who  possessed  very  little  remains  of  his 
youthful  tresses,  was  not  a  whit  less  strenuous 
than  the  youngest  beau  of  the  kitchen.  True, 
it  was  entitled  a  petition,  but  filled  so  full  of  ar- 
guments, npt  to  call  them  reproaches,  that  there 
was  visible  no  expression  of  humility  beyond 
the  first  line. 

Their  imprudence  in  this  particular  is  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  when  they  mus*ihave 


recollected  the  scurvy  maniker  in  which  Ae 
pretensions  of  their  betters  were  deservedly 
repulsed  not  many  years  before  this.  The 
facts  are  these. 

Upon  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  paying 
a  visit  to  his  father  at  Windsor,  his  ^valet  re- 
ceived orders  from  his  royal  highness  to  dine 
at  the  page's  table,  whereupon  these  gentle- 
men found  their  dignity  so  much  compromised 
that  they  petitioned  both  the  king  and  the 
prince  to  have  the  grievance  removed :  "  they 
could  not  think  of  dining  with  a  hair-dresser/ 
they  said.  Whether  the  prince  stickled  much 
for  the  comforts  of  his  servant,  or  treated  the 
matter  with  ridicule,  is  worthy  of  doubt :  *'  Let 
them  dine  where  they  like,"  said  the  king,  and 
the  intruder  kept  his  seat,  to  the  great  mortifi- 
cation of  all  the  pages,  until  the  termination  of 
the  visit.  But,  then,  the  honoured  valet  ought 
not  to  have  repeated  the  oft-told  story  about 
his  royal  highness  having  told  the  king,  that 
'^  unless  his  servant  could  be  treated  according 
to  the  situation  he  held,  he  would  instantly 
order  his  coach.''  I  can  readily  believe  the 
valet  might  have  heard  this  asserted,  from  very 
good  authority ;  but  his  unfortunate  vanity  alone 
induced  him  to  take  it  literally ;  whereas  we 
happen  to  know  too  much  of  the  manner  in 
which  young  gentlemen  in  high  life  were  at 
that  age  in  the  habit  of  playing  the  hoax  upon 
the  emptiness  of  their  servants,  to  believe  that 
any  such  a  threat  was  held  out  by  the  son  to- 
wards his  father.  The  presumption  is,  that 
had  such  words  taken  place,  the  prince  would 
never  have  repeated  them  afterwards. 

These>  however,  were  not  the  only  vexatious 
applications  made  to  his  majesty  by  his  ser- 
vants, sometimes  concerning  their  own  private 
broils,  at  others  as  affecting  the  economy  of  the 
household,  and  not  uncommonly  regarding  the 
morality  of  others.     Of  the  second  species 
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were  the  representafeions  which  one  made  to 
him  of  the  *' wilful  dilapidations  which  took 
place  upon  the  linen."  ''  What  am  I  do  in  this 
case,  please  your  majesty  ?"  asked  the  com- 
plainant. **  Do/'  said  the  king,  after  a  short 
pause,  **  do  !  do  as  the  rest  do/' 


Such   impertinent  encroachments  upon  his   it  is  natural,  and  I  have  reason  for  believing 


domestic  quiet  were  calculated  entirely  upon 
his  good  disposition,  his  forbearance,  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  kind  heartedness.  This  in- 
trusiveness  of  his  servants,  their  boldness,  was 
successfully  ridiculed,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
shaving  of  the  cooks ;  I  therefore  insert  the  fol- 
lovi^ng  lines  without  ceremony,  not  deeming  an 
apology  an  appropriate  mode  of  introducing 
them,  nor  for  adding,  as  I  shall  do,  a  similar 
extract  from  the  travestie  of  their  petition,  by 
the  same  facetious  author. 

"  Be  shaved!*'  an  understrapper  turnbroche  cried, 

In  aU  the  foaming  energy  of  pride : 

**  Zounds  let  us  take  his  majesty  in  hand ; 

The  king  shall  find  he  lives  at  our  command. 

Tes ;  let  him  know^,  with  all  his  wondrous  state, 

His  teeth  and  stomach  on  our  wills  shall  wait : 

We  mle  the  platters,^  we  command  the  spit, 

And  George  shall  have  his  mess  when  we  think  fit  T 

Another  more  moderate  conjecture  was  in- 
dustriously propagated  by  some  of  those  tat- 
tlers that  always  hung  about  the  pakce  and 
castle,  that  a  hair  only  was  the  offensive  mate- 
rial which  caused  so  much  disgust ;  but  these 
persons  were  divided  concerning  the  accident 
by  which  it  got  upon  the  plate;  some  asserting 
that  "  it  was  not  more  likely  to  have  come  from 
the  kitchen  than  from  the  petty  curie,  or  to  have 
dropped  from  somewhere  while  either  the  carving 
of  the  joint  (that  important  duty)  was  going  on, 
or  in  conveying  thence  the  cover  before  his  ma- 
jesty." The  same  persons  pretended  to  account 
for  the  unrelenting  manner  in  which  the  royal 
mandate  for  the  shave  was  carried  intp  execu- 


tion, by  attributing  it  to  the  king's  ii^exiblc 
attachment  to  his  royal  word.  The  cooks  called 
it  by  another  name,  for  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  ferment.  That  they  talked  of  it  out  of  doors^ 
and  loudly  deplored  the  grievous  infliction  they 
were  destined  to  sustain,  is  probable,  because 


wcps  the  case. 

Ridiculous  stories,  which  bear  the  semblance 
of  truth,  lose  nothing  in  carrying ;  and  this  hap- 
pened on  the  present  occasion:  a  very  good 
sized  quarto  volume  appeared  upon  the  subject 
in  which  fiction  took  the  place  of  fact,  and  poe- 
tical invention  was  displayed  in  broad  cari- 
catura.  This  was  entitled  The  Ltousiad^  in 
Jive  cantos,  which  appeared  several  years  apart, 
by  Dr.  John  Wolcot,  who  in  his  satit^cU  writings 
assumed  the  name,  and  abrupt  style  of  the 
Theban  bard,  calling  himself  Peter  Pindar, 
Esqutre.  He  it  was  who,  in  the  second  canto, 
ridiculed  the  inflated  pretensions  of  the  cooks, 
by  burlesquing  *  their  petition  (so  called)  which 
somehow  or  other  got  abroad,  and  was  laughed 
at  in  the  public  prints  of  the  day. 

THE  PETmON  OF  THE  COOKS. 

« 

Your  majesty's  firm  friends  and  faithful  cooks, 

Who  in  your  palace  merry  live  as  grigs, 
Have  heard,  with  heavy  hearts  and  downcast  looks. 

That  we  must  all  he  shaved,  and  put  on  wigs: 
You,  sire,  who  with  such  honour  wear  your  crown. 

Should  never  bring  on  ours  disgraces  down. 

* 

Dread  sir,  we  really  deem  our  heads  our  own, 
With  every  sprig  of  hair  that  on  them  sprbgs ; 

In  France,  where  men,  like  spaniels,  lick  the  throne^ 
And  count  it  glory  to  be  cuJTd  by  kings, 

Their  locks  belong  unto  the  grand  monarque. 

Who  swallows  privileges  like  a  shark. 

Be  pleased  to  pardon  what  we  now  advance : 

We  dare  your  sacred  majesty  assure 
That  there's  a  difference  between  us  and  France  ; 

And  Umg^  we  hope,  that  difference  will  endure. 
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We  know  King  Louis  would,  wiA  power  so  dread,        r. 
Not  only  cut  the  hair  off,  but  the  head. 

Oh !  tell  us,  sir,  in  loyalty  so  true, 

What  dire  designing  ragamufiins  said. 
That  we,  your  cooks,  are  such  a  nasty  creW, 

Great  sir,  as  to  have  crawlers  in  the  head  ? 
My  liege,  you  cannot  find  th]K)ugh  all  our  house. 
Not  if  you'd  gi^e  a  guinea  for't,  a  louse. 

What  creature  'twas  you  found  upon  your  plate 
We  know  not ; — if  a  louse,  it  was  not  ours : 

To  shave  each  cook's  poor  unoffendmg  pate. 
Betrays  too  much  of  aibitrary  powers : 

The  act  humanity  and  justice  shocks ; 

Let  him  who  owns  the  crawler,  lose  his  locks. 

But  grant,  upon  your  plate  this  louse  so  tlread ; 

How  dm  you  say,  sir,  it  belongs  to  i»?     . 
Maggots  are  found  in  many  a  princely  head ; 

And  if  a  maggot,  why  not  then  a  Untse  ? 
Nay,  grant  the  fact ;  with  horror  should  you  shrink  ? 
It  could  not  eat  your  majesty,  we  think. 

Then  follow  two  stanzas  more,  made  out  of 
the  same  figure  as  in  the  preceding  extract,  in 
which  the  idea  of  compelling  the  king  to  relin- 
quish  his  intention  of  shaving  their  heads  is 
pushed  further^  with  fresh  symptoms  of  rude- 
ness. Doctor  Wolcofs  forceful  energetic  style, 
his  lively  images,  and  the  ridiculous  story  he 
'  undertook  to  poeticise,  induced  some  to  think 
(especially  courtiers)  that  he  was  an  enemy  to 
royalty,  and  of  the  king  personally.  This  was 
a  mistaken  notion.  I  knew  him  well  in  the 
country.  His  taste  for  painting  led  him  to 
attack  the  exhibition  and  the  royal  academy ; 
and  as  the  king  was  the  institutor  and  patron 
of  both,  the  doctor  showed  that  no  taste  had  been 
evinced  in  the  selection  or  appointments.  For 
the  first  four  years,  he  scarcely  mentioned  the 
king  distinctly ;  but  when  at  length  he  touched 
upon  him,  party,  or  the  proneness  to  scandal, 
or  the  spreading  of  new  republican  notions,  ob- 
tained for  his  works  a  great  and  rapid  sale ; 
and  although,  to  please  his  purchasers,  the 


doctor  speaks  slightingly  of  the  monardi's  pur- 
suits, his  amusements,  or  his  capacity — ^he  never 
once  speaks  degradingly  of  him,  in  my  view  of 
the  thing.  Very  few  monarchs  are  esteemed 
by  those  of  their  subjects  who  require  the 
most  control;  and  if  these  spend  their  pent- 
up  anger  in  idle  vapouring  about  imaginary  ills, 
at  least  it  prevents  their  becoming  conspirators. 

One  of  Dr.  Wolcot's  cousins  asked  of  him 
"  Why  he  wrote  so  slightingly  of  the  king,"  ad- 
vising him  to  choose  another  subject. 

"  That  is  impossible/'  replied  Wblcot ;  "  the 
king  is  the  very  best  subject  I  have;  nor  has 
he  a  better  subject  in  his  dominions  than  I  am." 

They  shook  hands  cordially :  ''John,  I  forgive 
thee,"  said  his  relation,  who  was  Mr.  Edward 
Luccrafti  apothecary  of  Exeter,  with  whom  he 
served  the  latter  years  of  his  apprenticeship. 

This  notice  of  a  man  who  was  for  years  pitted 
against  his  majesty,  according  to  the  foolish 
notions  of  a  certain  set,  (and  whose  writings 
would  have  undergone  inquiry  in  a  court  of 
law,  but  for  the  steady  penetration  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  Thurlow,)  seemed  ;proper  to  a  due 
understanding  of  the  subject  I  intended  to  illus- 
trate, as  well  as  to  account  for  his  publishing 
so  long  a  poem  upon  a  trivial  subject,  which  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  he  has  inmior* 
talized.  Wolcot,  if  not  a  Whig  from  early  ha- 
bits, threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  party ; 
this,  however,  did  not  render  him  an  enemy  of 
the  king's,  nor  a  traitor  to  the  state,  as  some 
would  have  had  us  suppose.  On  the  contrary, 
he  wrote  no  more  in  the  same  sti*ain  after  the 
king's  first  illness. . 

Regarding  the  two  diverse  apinians,  as  to  the 
offensive  thing  upon  the  king's  plate,  which 
caused  the  shaving  of  the  cooks.  Doctor  Wolcot 
maintained  in  prose,  as  well  as  in  verse,  the 
first  abovementioned  was  the  only  true  one,  in 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  him  both  correct 
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and  sincere.  And  I  say  this,  although  I  know 
he  lias  allowed  to  the  lovers  of  more  argument, 
and  to  avoid  the  never-ending  disputes  about 
trifles,  to  which  such  persons  are  most  prone, 
that  it  might  have  been  a  hair. 

On  this  point,  1  ventured  one  day  to  con- 
tradict him.  We  were  looking  out  of  window 
at  some  beggajrs,  and  remarking  upon  their 
destitute  condition,  that  they  must  be  afflicted 
with  vermin. 

••  Mine  was  the  most  prolific  louse,"  said  he, 
alluding  to  the  Lousiad,  playfully. 

Hereupon,  I  calculated  from  the  additional 
speed  the  animal  would  be  impelled  to,  from 
the  warmth  of  the  plate,  that  it  would  have 
travelled  off  it,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  pre- 
sence^  attempting  thus  to  exonerate  the  cdoks ; 
"  After  all,"  said  I,  doubtingly,  "  I  should 
not  be  surprised,  though  those  who  say  it  was 
a  Jiair  are  in  the  right  story." 
.  **  Tut !  it  was  a  lome,  I  say :  let  them 
assert  virhat  they  like,  they  can  make  nothing 
else  of  it ;  and  a  very  good  fat  one,  too," 
added  he,  still  alluding  to  the  sale  of  his  poem, 
the  third  canto  whereof  was  just  before  pub- 
lished, and  which  was  printed  in  the  manner 
the  printers  term  fat. 

He  had  previously  s^id,  that  '^  he  had  it 
from  their  o\^n  mouths  (the  cooks'),  both  in 
London  and  Windsor,"  which  would  appear  at 
first  sight,  a  very  mean  mode  for  an  M.  D. 
to  adopt — the  picking  up  of  scandal  frpm  ser- 
vants respecting  their  masters,  being  itself  a 
most  shabby  proceeding — if  it  were  known 
that  persons  eoiployed  about  a  court  assume  to 
have  (and  do  possess)  more  of  the  attributes  of 
gentlemen^  with  whom,  or  the  better  sort  of  trades- 
men they  mix,  particularly  at  Windsor.  We 
have  ourselves  dined  there,  twenty-three  years 
ago,  in  company  of  one  or  more  of  them  ;  for  I 
remember  Mr.  Robinson,  the  kings  gardener, 
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among  the  rest ;  he  who  unhappily,  because 
the  king  denounced  him  ''  a  scoundrel,"  on  ac- 
count of  some  alleged  immorality,  ran  to  cer-, 
tain  destruction,  (similar  to  poor  general 
Cunningham)  alarmed  at  iheir  master's  in- 
dignation ;  and  he  was  found,  after  many  days 
absence,  dead  in  his  garden-house.  .  , 

That  the  doctor  may  have  heard  the  cooks 
speak  of  their  disgrace,  and  the  cause  of  it, 
in  London,  appears  to  us  morally  prove>ble; 
inasmuch  as  he,  was  in  the  habit  of  dining, 
occasionally,  at  a  coffee-house  in  St.  James's- 
street,  formerly  kept  by  an  old  servant  of  the 
late  queen,  to  which,  probably,  the  cooks  re- 
sorted ;  but  .that  he  was  unknown  to  them  is' 
equally  clear  to  us,  so  that  they  or  their  me- 
mories, ought  not  to  be  branded  with  the 
offence  of  having  wittingly  contributed  to  raise 
the  laugh  against  their  master  and  sovereign. 
So  late  as  July,  1795,  I  came  to  Lt)ndon,  and 
he  having  invited  me  to  dine  with  hijfn  at 
his  lodgings  in  Tavistoqk-row ;  I  was  nearly 
being  disappointed,  in  consequence  of  his  land- 
lady, "  Mother  M'liitosh,"  as  he  called  her, 
having  died  the  night  before.  We,  however, 
found  a  good  succedaiieum  in  the  trtalmcnt  at 
the  **  Queen's  Larder,"  the  house  I  alluded  to ; 
where  he  most  likely  was  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing, and  dining. with  those  gentlemen-cooks, 
several  years  before,  and  from  whom  he  no 
doubt  picked  up  a  few  materials  for  his  poem. 
As  he  appeared  to  me,  upon  that  as  well  as  a 
subsequent  occasion,  to  be  upon  familiar  terms 
with  the  master  of  the  house,  I  took  the 
liberty,  usual  with  youths  just  cotne  to  town,  to 
make  inquiries  after  him  by  name,  at  the  same 
place.  But  as  no  one  there  knew  Dr,  Wolcot, 
by  name,  though  they  recognised  him  fdr  an 
old  customer,  by  the  description  of  his  person, ' 
and  some  circumstances  attending  our  dinners, 
I  infer  that  he  appeared  equally  incognito  to 
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);be  QoOks  tbeii(i9^1vei;(,  ten  years  before^  when 
the  mamentous  ev6nt  took  place  ^hich  de- 
ppved  ^hem  of  their  ringletij,  tppknots,  a^nd 
tails. 

Several  very  injurious  reports  were  iij  cir- 
culation at  this,  time  against  his  majesty's  fair 
famey  in  respect  to  some  diamonds  of  immense 
Value,  which  were  presented  to  him  by  Mr. 
Hastings.;  that  is,  he  was  appointed  to  he  the 
presenter^  but  he  was  not  the  donor,  'as  was  at 
that  time  alleged,  the  diamonds  having  been 
sent  as  a  present  by  the  Nizam  of  the  Decan, 
4irected  to  Mr.  Hastings  at  Calcutta,  expressly 
for  the  king  of  England.  Mr  Hastings,  how- 
ever, having  sailed  for  England  previously  to 
their  arrival  at  that  city,  they  were  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  military  officer,  returning 
home.  From  him  they  passed  through  several 
hands,  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary 
rpbbery  of  his  trunks  in  Bengal,  and  came  at 
last  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Blair,  brother- 
in-law  to  Mr,  Hastings,  through  whom  they 
were  transmitted  to  lord  Sidney,  agreeably^  to 
the  Nizam's  original  intention. 

This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  very  bold 
cai'icature,  which  was  one  day  shown  to  his 
majesty,  in  which  Warren  Hastings  wa^  re- 
presented wheeling  the  king  and  the  lord 
chancellor  in  a  wheelbarrow  for  sale,  and 
crying  '*  What  a  nian  buys,  he  may  sell.' 
The  inference  intended .  was^  that  his  majesty 
and  lord  Thurlow  had  used  improper  influence 
in  favour  of  Hastings.  The  king  smiled  at  the 
caricature,    and    observed,     "  Well,    this    is 

something  new  ;    I  have  been  in  all  sorts  of 

»  -  •       ■■ 

carriages,  but  was  never  put  into  a  whelbarrow 
-before.'* 

The  mode  of  life  which  the  prince  of  Wales 
pursued,  had  been  long  the  source  of  the  most 
poignant  grief  to  his  majesty,  and  the  change 
which  at  this  time  took  place  in  the  conduct 
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of  hi^  royal  highne«s,  will,  probably,  be 
handed  down  to  posterity^  as  one  of  the  roost 
extr^^ordinary  events  that  is  to  be  met  with  ia 
the  annals  of  royalty.  We  shall  merely  fulfil 
the  duty  of  faithful,  biography,  by  briefly  stat- 
ing the  circumstances. 

The  prince,  finding  his  afiairs  embarrassed 
by  the  smallness  of  his  income,  applied  to  his 
majesty  for  assistance ;  assuring  his  majesty, 
that,  if  any  part  of  his  conduct  was  thought 
improper,  he  would,  upon  its  being  ^  made 
known  to  him,  alter  the  same,  and,  conform 
to  his  majesty's  wishes  in  every  thing  that  was 
becoming  a  gentleman.  The  king  ordered  a 
state  of  the.  prince's  afiairs  to  be  laid  before 
him.  A  state  of  the  prince's  debts  was  made 
out,  .amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  230,000/., 
to  which  was  added  24,000/.  for  compleating 
Carlton-house,  making  in  the  whole  250,000/. ; 
which  account  was  laid  before  hi&  majesty. 
On  the  4th  July,  in  the  evening,  lord  South- 
ampton received  his  majesty's  answer*  which 
was  a  direct  and  positive  refusal.  His  royal* 
highness,  upon  being  informed  of  this  answer, 
took  his  resolution  to  retire  to  a  private  sta- 
tion* 

In  consequence  of  this  determination  in  his^ 
highness,  letters  were  on  the  7th  written  to 
the  gentlemen  of  his  household,  stating,  that 
their  services  would  for  the  present  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  conduct  of  lord  Southampton,  during 
the  whole  of  the  negotiation,  was  exceedingly 
honourable  and  correct,  The  messages  which 
passed  between  his  majesty  and  the  prince, 
were  all  in  writing,  and  the  noble  lord  •  con- 
ducted the  business  in  the.  most  impartial 
manner. 

The  four  gentlemen  whom  his  higtmess  chose 
to  retain  in  his  household,  and  to  whom  the 
management  of.  the  funds .  to  b^  aet  apart  for 
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the  payment  of  his  d^bts  was  intrusted,  were 
colonel  Hotham,  colonel  Hulse,  colonel  Lake, 
and  Henry  Lyre,  esq. 

Tattersall  received  orders  to  go  to  New- 
niarket,  and  take  inventories  of  the  horses 
which  made  up  his  highness's  stud,  together 
with  his  carriages,  ^c.  and  to  bring  the  whole 
to  the  hammer  with  all  convenient  speed ; 
which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  24'th  and 
25th  July,  when  the  whole  stud,  consisting  of 
brood-mares,  horses  in  training,  yearling-colts, 
yearling-fillies,  hunters,  hacks,  and  coach- 
horses,  sold  for  the  sum  of  7,225  guineas. 
The  grand  rooms,  the  furniture,  ^c.  of  Carlton- 
house  were  cased,  and  the  whole- locked  up, 
except  two  or  three  small  apartments  for  his 
highnesses  use,  when  he  occasionally  came  to 
town.    . 

The  expense  of  his  royal  highness,  was 
chiefly  confined  to  his  building  and  his  Stud  ; 
the  latter  of  which  cost  him  30,000/.  per 
annum. 

The  household  of  the  prince  was  now  to  be 
reduced  from  25,  to  5,000/.  per  annum  ;  and  it 
amounted  to  that  sum  in  consequence  of  his 
highness  having  settled  small  pensions  on  a 
number  of  old  domestics,  who  depended  upon 
him  for  subsistence.  His  stables  instead  of 
30,000/.,  did  not  now  cost  him  more  than 
2,000/.  per  annum.  His  table  which  was 
always  managed  with  great  economy,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  his  superb  entertain- 
ments, never  cost  more  than  between  9,  and 
10,000/.  per  annum,  was  now  confined  within 
2,  or  3,000/. 

The  conduct  of  the  royal  father  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  was  governed  by  the  emergency 
of  the  times  ;  that  of  the  son  proves  the  felicity 
of  a  ready  submission^  to  the  dictates  of  his 
superior.  The  former,  being  convinced  that 
his  subjects  were    already    sufficiently  bur- 


thened  by  an  unavoidable  imposition  of  ttume^ 
rous  taxes,  was  very  naturally  induced  to 
advise  his  son  to  adopt  the  most  eligible  plans 
of  economy,  relating  to  his  expenditure.  The 
latter,  feeling  the  propriety  of  the  admonitiott; 
very  readily  acquiesced  ;  attd,  in  consequence^ 
the  various  retrenchments  in  his  household  es«- 
tablishment  immediately  took  place.* 

To  those  who  are  desirous  to  observe  his  mss 
jesty  in  a  religious  point  of  vidw,  the  following 
extract  from  Mrs.  Dclany's  Letters  will  afford 
peculiar  pleasure ;  it  is  no  common  trait  in  the 
royal  character,  to  find  the  monarch,  surrounded 
by  his  family,  at  his  devotions  at  the  early  hour 
of  eight;  and  so  powerful  an  example  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  giddy 
and  the  tho\ightless,  who  are  the  general  at- 
tendants of  a  court. 

"  I  seldom  miss  going  to  early  prayers  at 
the  king's  chapel,  at  eight  o'clock;  where  1 
never  fail  of  seeing  their  majesties  and  all  the 
royal  family.  The  common  way  of  going  up 
to  th'e  chapel  is  through  the  great  entrance  into 
the  castle,  which  is  a  large  room  with  stone 
pillars,  at  the  corner  of  which  is  a  narrow  wind- 
ing staircase,  which  leads  to  the  chapel ;  but 
their  majesties,  with  their  usual  goodness  and 
indulgence,  have  ordered  that  I  should  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  great  staircase,  which  is  a 
very  easy  ascent.  When  chapel  is  over,  all 
the  congregation  make  a  line  in  the  great  por- 
tico till  their  majesties  have  passed  ;  for  they 
always  walk  to  chapel  and  back  again,  and 
speak  to  every  body  of  consequence  as  they 
pass  :  indeed,  it  is  a  delightful  sight  to  see  so 
much  beauty,  dignity,  and  condescension,  united 
as  they  are  in  the  royal  family.  I  come  homfe 
to  breakfast  generally  about  nine  o'clock :  if  I 
and  the  weather  are  well  enough,  I  take  the  air 
for  two  hours.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is  de- 
voted to  business,  and  the  company  of  my  par- 
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ticular  friends.  I  admit  no  formal  visitors,  as 
I  really  have  not  time  or  spirits  for  it,  and  every 
body  here  is  very  civil  and  very  considerate. 
My  afternoons  I  keep  entirely  to  myself,  that  1 
may  have  no  interruption  whenever  my  royal 
neighbours  condescend  to  visit  me :  their  usual 
time  of  coming  is  between  six  and  seven  o'clock, 
and  generally  stay  till  between  eight  and  nine. 
They  always  drink  tea  here,  and  my  niece  has 
the  honour  of  dealing  it  about  to  all  the  royal 
family,  as  they  will  not  suffer  me  to  do  it 
(though  it  is  my  place);  the  queen  always 
placing  me  upon  the  sofa  by  her,  and  the  king 
when  he  sits  down,  which  is  seldom,  sits  next 
the  sofa.  Indeed,  their  visits  are  not  limited 
to  the  afternoons,  for  their  majesties  often  call 
on  me  in  the  morning  and  take  me  as  they  find 
me,  not  suffering  any  body  to  give  me  notice  of 
their  being  come.  Great  as  my  awe  is,  their 
majesties  have  such  sweetness  of  manners  that 
it  takes  off  painful  sensation.'^ 

We  have  now  to  record  the  daring  attempt 
which  was  made  upon  the  life  of  his  majesty, 
by  Margaret  Nicholson. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  August  2d,  1786,  his 
majesty  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  St.  James's 
from  Windsor,  and  was  stepping  out  of  his 
chariot  at  the  garden  entrance  to  St.  James's, 
near  Marlborough  wall,  when  the  attack  was 
made  upon  his  life.  The  woman  by  whom  the 
desperate  attempt  was  made«  had  been  observed 
waiting  the  king's  arrival  for  some  time,  and 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  carriage, 
took  her  situation  between  two  gentlewomen, 
who  were  unknown  to  her,  with  whom  she  en- 
tered into  a  slight  conversation.  On  the  car- 
riage approaching,  she  begged,  with  some 
earnestness,  that  they  would  not  impede  her  in 


an  attempt  to  deliver  a  memorial  to  his  majesty. 
As  the  doqr  of  the  carriage  was  opened,  and  the 
king  was  in  the  act  of  alighting,  she  started  for-  . 
ward,  and  held  a  paper  towards  his,  majesty, 
which  he  received  with  gracious  condescension. 
At  the  same  instant  a4cnife  which  she  held  in 
her  hand,  and  which  was  concealed  under  the 
memorial,  was  directed  against  the  breast  of 
the  king ;  the  strok\e  was  happily  avoided,  by 
his  majesty  bowing  as  he  took  the  paper ;  she 
made  a  second  stroke,  but  the  attendant*  yeo- 
man, seeing  her  purpose,  rushed  forward  and 
caught  her  arm ;  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Toplio, 
the  king's  footms^n,  seized  the  knife.  -  The  so- 
vereign, with  amazing  temper  and  fortitude,  ex- 
claimed at  the  instant,  "  I  h'ave  received  no 
injury!  don't  hurt  the  wom^;  the  poor  crea- 
ture appears  insane !  '* 

His  majesty^  when  he  entered  the  royal  apart- 
ments, opened  the  paper,  in  which  appeared 
written,  **  To  the  king's  most  excellent  ma-  . 
jesty,*'  the   usual  head  to   the  petitions,   but 
nothing  more. 

The  woman  was  dressed  in  a  flowered  li&en, 
or  muslin  gown,  black  gauze  bonnet,  black  silk 
cloak,  morning  wire  cap,  with  blue  ribbons,  and 
was  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  moderate 
stature,  pale  sallow  complexion,  and  sedate, 
serious  cast  of  countenance.  When  her  pockets 
were  searched,  there  was  found  in  them  a  silver 
six-pence,  and  three  half-pence,  which  was  all 
the  money  she  had ;  and  as  to  clothes,  it  ap- 
pears  she  had  no  more  than  what  were  on  her 
back,  and  those  were  very  indifferent. 

The  instrument  which  she  used,  was  an  old 
ivory-handled  desert  knife,  worn  very  thin 
toward  the  point,  and  cracked  in  several  places 
in  the  handle. 


*  The  earl  of  Salisbury  x)rdGred  a  gratuity  to  ike  yeoman  of  the  guard,  and  the  king's  footman,  who  first  secured  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  after  her  attempt  upon  the  king ;  the  rewards  were,  100/,  to  the  first,  and  60t  to  the  other. 
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lUa  sMjeaty  went  ibrward  into >tlie  palace; 
aad  when  ia»  Iwd  recovered  himaelf  feom  the 
sucpvisC)  which  a  ciicumsttance  so  very  ^xin- 
ordiaary  must  luave  occasioned,  seenied  mitch 
affected ;  smd  uttered  some  exf^ressioos,  sigsa- 
fying,  that  be  had  not  deserved  this  treatment 
from  any  of  his  subjects. 

The  woman  was  immediately  taken  into  cu»- 
tody,  and  earri^  into  the  inner  guard-room« 
While  she  was  there,  great  numbers  of  the  no- 
bility and  othera  crowded  round  abou4;  he?;  and 
asked  her  a  variety  of  questions,  all  which  she 
treated  with  the  utmost  unconcern  and  indif< 
ference,  telling  them,  that  they  bad  no  right  to 
question  her,  and  that  when  she  should  be 
brought  before  the  proper  pevsons,  she  would 
answer  them.  They  also  expostulated  with 
her  on  the  heinous  offenee  she  bad  been  guilty 
of,  and  the  dreadful  predicament  into  which  it 
had  brought  her ;  but  she  still  contifiued  ap- 
parently unmoved.  When  they  asked  her,  how- 
ever, what  could  possibly  be  the  ^otive  that 
led  her  to  so  rash  a  step,  she  answered;  ''  It 
waa^he  cause!"  and  being  farther  pressed, 
cried,  rather  angrily,  "  that  she  would  die  for  it !" 

She  was  afterwards  removed  into  the  queen's 
anti-chamber,  when  the  nobility  and  others 


attorney-general,  the  sohci tor*  general^  the  mas* 
ter  of  the  rolls,  ahd  sir  Francis  Drake,  #«€.  The 
foldowing  magisferatea  too  had  also  been  sent 
for :  sir  Robert  Taylor,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Colick. 

Previoas  to  this,  she  was^  by  order  of  council, 
stripped  in  a  private  room  before  she  was  exa« 
mined;  two  women  belonging  to  St.  James's 
Palace  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  but 
nothing  wa»  found  on  her  which  could  lead  to 
aay  discevery. 

Thei  examination  being  entered  up<m,  she 
said  her  name  was  Margaret  Nicholson,  thflrt 
she  was  the  daughter  of  George  Nicholson>  of 
Stockton-upon-Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham ; 
that  she  had  a  brother  who  kept  the  Three 
Horse  Shoes  public*house,  in  MilfordJane,  in 
the  Strand ;  that  she  came  to  London  at  twelve 
years  of  age ;  diat  ^e  had  been  a  house-maid 
in  several  families ;  Mr.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Boothby, 
in  Upper  Grosvenor^street,  Mri».  Rice,  Mayfair, 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  lord  Coventry;  lady  Sea* 
bright,  j^c,  but  of  late  had  existed  as  a  s^np- 
stress,  in  the  milliaary  and  mantua  brauches. 
I  She  worked  sooie  time  with  Mr.  Watson, 
hatter,  in  New  Bond-street,  whom  she  fre* 
quently  pressed  to  present  petitions  in  her 


flocked  around  her  in  still  greater  numbers,  hut  \  I  behalf  to  his  mt^esty,  sayingt  continually  she 


she  refused  giving  them  any  kind  of  satisfacti<m 
upon  asking  her  any  question,  and  would  by  no 
means  gratify  their  curiosity  as  to  her  family, 
or  relieve  their  anxiety  as  to  the  inducement  she 
had  been  actuated  by»  in  attempting  to  deprive 
them  of  their  sovereign. 

Sach  of  the  members  of  administration,  and 
^eat  law  officers  as  were  in  town,  and  who 
had  beea  ^ent  to  on  the  occasion,  being  as^ 
sembled,  a  council  was  immediately  fbrmed» 
and  the  woman,  sA  five  o'clock^  was  taken  before 
iL  There  were  present,  Mr.  Pitt,  mai^quia  of 
Carmarthen,  lord  Sidney,  lord  ^atisbary»  thci 

43—44.  Or 


had  a  large  claim  upon  government. 

In  the  course  of  her  examination,  she  is  said 
to  have  exhibited  strong  marks  of  insanity* 
She  said  she  had  presented  a  petition  ten  days 
before,  and  which,  upon  looking  back  into  the 
papers,,  was  found  true ;  hut  it  vras  such  non^ 
sense,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  it ;  that  if 
she  had  not  her  righf^  England  would  be  in 
blood  for  a  thousandgmeratioas^  •  Upon  bdog 
questieaed  as  to  herwants^  she  said,  die  would 
aamrier  none  but  a  judg^;  ht  right  to^a  nqph 

Beiim  iwriwd  wtamre  4i^  m^  liv^,  she  att^ 
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sweredi  at  Mr.  Fisk'Sf  stationer^  at  the  corner  of 
Marylebone-lane,  Wigmore-street ;  upon  which 
several  of  the  magistrates,  attended  by  proper 
oflScers,  were  instantly  sent  to  search  her 
lodgings,  and  to  bring  Mr.  Fisk  before  the  board. 

In  her  lodgings  were  found  three  letters, 
written  about  her  pretended  right  to  the 
crown,  ^c,  addressed  to  lord  Mansfield,  lord 
Loughborough,  and  general  Bramham. 

Mr.  Fisk,  upon  his  examination,  said,  she  had 
lodged  with  him  about  three  years;  that  he 
had  not  particularly  observed  any  marks  of 
insanity  in  her,  though  she  was  certaioly  very 
odd  at  times ;  that  she  subsisted  by^  taking  in 
plain-work,  ^c. 

Dr.  Monro  was  also  sent  for,  and  attended. 
He  was  questioned  as  to  her  lunacy,  tTtior.  Whe- 
ther he  could  discover  if  she  was  a  lunatic  ? 
He  answered,  that  such  discovery  could  not  be 
made  immediately;  that  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  purpose,  she  must  be  taken  under  the 
care  and  inspection  of  one  of  his  people  for 
three  or  four  days.  After  she  had  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  physician  she  appeared  much 
convulsed,  and  seemed  as  if  she  was  making  an 
effort  to  weep,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  Tears 
would  give  her  relief!" 

Mr.  Fisk  being  farther  examined,  deposed, 
that  she  always  appeared  a  harmless  character, 
and  that  although  she  frequently  seemed  in  a 
state  of  absence,  he  never  observed  greater 
proofs  of  insanity  in  her,  than  frequently  moving 
her  lips,  as  if  talking,  ahd  appearing  agitated, 
although  in  no  conversation  with  any  person. 

She  did  not  appear  the  least  embarrassed 
before  the  council,  answered  some  questions 
with  confidence,  and  others  incoherently.  Her 
object,  she  said,  was  to  obtain  the  prayer  of 
her  petition  by  terrifying  the  king,  which  she 
ftmcied  the  sight  of  the  knife  would  have  effected. 
Upon  it  being  observed,  that  the  paper  she  pre- 


sented contained  no  writing,  she  replied,  the 
king  knew  what  she  wanted,  as  she  had  often 
presented  petitions :  which  papers,  it  seems 
upon  inquiry,  appear  to  have  been  delivered ; 
but  they  abounded  ia  the  most  glaring  incon- 
sistencies, and  were  disregarded  at  the  time. 

At  intervals  she  talked  of  ''  a  claim  on  go- 
vernment"— "  law  suit" — "  just  cause,"  and 
such  like  sentences ;  and,  in  answer  to  some  of 
the  interrogatories  the  council  proposed,  said 
she  should  avow  the  motives  of  her  conduct 
before  those  who  had  a  right  to  question  her, 
but  that  there  she  would  say  nothing.  After 
these  declarations,  she  sometimes  remained 
silent  for  a  time,  and  would  not  reply  to  the 
questions  put  to  her. 

Her  lodgings  were  examined  a  second  time, 
when,  besides  the  Several  letters  already  men- 
tioned, there  were  found  several  scraps  of  paper, 
in  which  the  names  of  lord  Mansfield  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  appeared,  with  some  dis- 
jointed writing,  mentioning  effects,  and  what 
she  denominated  ''  classics,"  a  term  she  did 
not  seem  to  understand ;  all  of  which  denoted 
it  disordered  state  of  mind. 

The  examination  continued  till  past  seven 
o'clock ;  when  it  was  proposed  to  commit  her 
for  three  or  four  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  Dr.  Monro  to  observe  the  state  of 
her  mind,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
determine  whether  she  was  insane  or  not ;  but 
this  was  objected  to,  upon  an  apprehension, 
that  a  commitment  for  that  time  would  be  ille- 
gal. It  was  then  proposed  to  send  her  to 
Tothill-fields  Bridewell ;  but  this  was  objected 
to,  as  she  was  considered  as  a  state  prisoner. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  to  put  her  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Coates,  one  of  his  majesty's  mes- 
sengers ;  and  she  was  accordingly  committed 
into  his  custody,  and  carried  by  him  to  his 
house,  in  Halfmoon-street,  Piccadilly. 
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Daring  the  examination,  his  ms^sty  took  his 
departure  for  Windsor;  but  to  clear  up  the 
general  anxiety  this  alarming  attempt  had  occa- 
sioned, when  he  came  from  St.  James's  to  his 
carriage,  his  face  was  cloathed  in  the  most 
comforting  smiles ;  he  had,  to  shew  his  uncon* 
cem,  less  attendance  than  is  the  usual  practice, 
and  after  turning  over  some  papers  with  indif- 
ference, conversed  with  a  gentleman,  who 
saluted  him,  and  took  his  leave  with  the  utmost 
composure. 

After  the  examination  was  concluded,  a  state 
of  the  paiticulars  that  transpired  were  sent  off 
to  Windsor ;  and  at  half  past  eight  at  night, 
the  woman  was  committed*  by  order  of  the 
privy-council,  to  the  custody  of  one  of  the  king's 
messengers,  who  lodged  her  at  his  house  in 
Halfmoon-  street. 

The  nobility  in  town,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  the  daring  attempt  of  this  woman,  went  to 
St.  James's,  and  surrounded  the  throne  with 
their  congratulations ;  and  amongst  the  ladies 
who  went  to  court  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  woman,  were  the  duchess  of  Devonshire, 
lady  Duncannon,  ^c.  ire.  Many  of  the  foreign 
ministers  also  complimented  his  majesty  on  the 
fidlure  of  this  alarming  attempt. 

His  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  with" 
proper  filial  affection,  instantly  on  hearing  the 
danger  his  majesty  had  been  in,  left  Brighton, 
and  arrived  at  Windsor,  late  on  Thursday  even- 
.  ing.  He  remained  there  that  night,  afterwards 
came  to  Garlton-house,  and  from  thence  returned 
to  Brighton. 

•  Thursday  morning, ,  the  3d  of  August,  Mr. 
Jostice  Addington  went  to  see  Margaret  Ni- 
cholson, at  Mr.  Coates's,  messenger,  in  Half- 
moon-'street,  and  began  a  conversation  with 
her ;  upon  which  she  told  him,  that  they  had 
distracted  her  the  day  before  (meaning  Wed- 
nesday) with  a  great  number  of  questions; 


that  she  did  not  understand  them ;  that  they 
had  made  her  deaf  on  one  side ; — but  she  had 
it  all  here  (pointing  to  the  back  part  of  her 
head) ;  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  the  crown; 
that  the  crown  was  hers^  4rc. 

Mr.  Addington  permitted  her  to  go  od,  in 
order  to  discover  if  there  was  any  thing  worth 
noticing. 

When  she  had  done  running  on  about  the 
crown,  she  began  about  lord  Mansfield,  and 
lord  Loughborough*  She  said,  that  she  had 
brought  theto  both  into  the  world — they  owed 
every  thing  they  had  to  her ; — ^but  she  was  not 
their  mother — ^she  never  knew  any  man. 

It  did  not  appear  from  any  person  who  knew 
her,  that  she  was  married.  It  was  all  a  mys- 
tery, she  said.  But  she  had  it  all  here  (point- 
ing again  to  her  head,)  and  then  went  on,  with 
saying  a  good  deal  more  to  the. same  purport. 

The  knife  with  which  she  attempted  to  stab 
the  king,  only  just  touched  his  majesty's  waist- 
coat ;  nothing  more. 

The  cabinet  ministers  had  a  meeting  on 
Thursday  the  3d,  at  the  lord  chancellor's,  and 
came  to  the  resolution  of  summoning  a  council 
for  the  next  day,  to  be  held  in  the  great  council- 
chamber,  at  St.  James's,  to  determine  on  the 
mode  of  bringing  the  unfortunate  woman  to  a 
trial,  and  to  consider  on  the  form  of  prosecuting 
a  crime  so  unusual  and  extraordinary  in  this 
country. 

On  Friday,  the  4th,  the  king  arrived  about 
ten  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  at  St.  James's, 
from  Windsor :  he  was  dressed  in  the  Windsor 
uniform,  dark  blue^  turned  up  with  red,  and 
looked  remarkably  well. 

His  majesty,  for  the  first  time  in  his  reign, 
was  observed  to  descend  from  his  carriage  ' 
with  an  undrawn  hanger  in  his  hand.    This  cir- 
cumstance must  however  be  attributed  to  acci- 
dent. 
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The  guard  was  very  j.udicioasly  increased  at 
the  gate,  where  his  majesty  alighted,  to  a  ser- 
geant and  six  grenadiers ;  four  of  the  yeomen 
also  attended.  The  concourse  of  people  to  see 
their  king,  after  the  recent  attack  upon  his 
sacred  life,  was  very  considerable. 

Every  face  discovered  gladness,  and  without 
being  requested  by  the  centinels,  they  kept  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  the  carriage. 

A  temporary  alarm  was  created  by  one  of 
the  light  koTsey  who  preceded  the  king  at  fuU 
speed,  havuiig  fallen,  in  making  a  sudden  turn 
round  the  garden  walL  The  rider  disengaged 
himself  with  wonderful  alacrity,  though  evi- 
dently hurt:  the  animal  was  cut  by  the  fall. very 
severely. 

After  dressing,  the  king  entered  the  levee 
room,  where  a  greater  number  of  the  nobility 
attended  than  had  been  known  since  his  ma- 
jesty's accession  to  the  throne.  Many  old  peers, 
who  had  not  been  at  St.  James's  for  a  number 
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of  years,  most  of  the  foreign  ministers,  and  an 
infinity  of  commoners  appeared  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  all  of  whom  testified  in  the  most  loyal 
expressions,  their  great  satisfaction  oa  bis  w^ 
jesty's  providential  escape. 

At  a  quarter  past  five  o'clock^  bis  mi^odty 
returned  to  Windsior. 

General  Fawcet  had,  a.jong  cot^erence  with 
his  majeaty,  previous  to  his  departure. 

After  the  levee,  which  was  over  about  three 
o'clock,  the  cabinet  mittiaters  h^ld  a  council  at 
the  secretary  of  state's  ofiice^  Whitehall,  on  the 
attempt  o£  Margaret  Nipholson.  Mr.  Coates, 
the  kings  messenger,  in  wbose  custody  she 
was,  received  previous  orders  to  prepare  her  to 
be  brought  befon  them*  DV.  Monro  and  his 
son  attended,  who  reported,  that  having,  paid 
every  proper  attention  to  the  culprit,  and  parr 
ticularly  having  visited  her  that  morning,  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  she  was  insane.    The 


council,  in  coQsequoROQ  of  their  evidence,  did 
not  order  Margaret  Nicholson  to  attend  fior 
farther  examination,  hxd.  directed  Mr.  Coates 
to  keep  her  safe  in  custody,  and  directed  the 
proper  officers  to  send  expresses  by  the  king's 
messengers,  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  had  learnt  that  she  at  any  time  re- 
sided, in  order  to  be  thoroughly  informed,  if 
her  appearance  of  insanity  could  be  corrobo* 
rated  by  any  of  her  former  transactions. 

.Margaret  Nicholson  had  presented  several 
petitions  to  the  king/ and;  in  ojoe  or  two  of  the 
last  she  makes  use  of  nearly  the  fojlowing 
words :  "  If  your  xnajesty, would,  wisfc  ta  avoid 
regicide,  you  will  make  some  provision  for  me 
without  delay*" 

Sir  Francis  Drake  asked  her,  wbeu  in  the 
guard  room,  what  was  rn  the  last  petition  she 
presented  to  his  majesty  ?  Her  answer  was — 
''  Nothing :  it  was  only  a  blank  piece  ef  paper 
to  conceal  the  weapon.^' 

She  was  asked  likewise  what  was  in  some 
former  petitions.  She  said,  she  ccHild  not  tell 
^  them  so  vrell  as  she  could  put  it  on  paper;  and, 
being  provided  with  a  pen  and  ink,  she  wrote 
down  almost  verbatim  what  was  contained  in 
one  or  two  which  his  majesty  hadnot  destroyed, 
and  which  had  been  sent  for  hy  his  order. 

A  woman  of  her  acquaintance  was  examijned 
concerning  a  conversation  she  held  with  Mrs. 
Nicholison  on  Tuesday,  the  20th,  when  die  im- 
strument  with  which  she  proposed  to  have 
executed  the  liorrid  deed,  was  cleaned  and 
sharpened. 

It  is  said,,  the  knife  which  she  used  was^  so 
(nuch  worn,  and  so  very  thin,  that  when  she 
t^ust  itagainst  bis  msg'eaty's  waistcoat  it  bent. 
A,  gentleman*  present  at  her  first  exanunation, 
tried  the  point  of  it  against  his  hand,  wJien 
the  knife  bent  almost  doublei  without  piereing 
the  skin. 
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IfhBDi  Mr.  Cofttes  got  home,  Mn»  Nicholson 
in  a  yery  placid  humoar,  owing  to  the 
eacoellent  treatment  which  she  received  from 
him ;  who  made  it  bis  study  to  render  the  mi- 
serable woman  as  comfortable  as  her  unfor- 
tunate situation  would  allow.  During  the  even- 
ing, she  requested  to  play  a  game  at  whist, 
which  Mr.  Coates  complied  with,  and  part  of 
the  time  she  was  perfectly  collected. 

An  anecdote  has  been  related  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  did  much  honour  to  the  humanity 
and  presence  of  mind  of  the  Spanish  chargi 
d^affair$,  who  no  sooner  heard  of  the  frustrated 
attempt  than  he  set  out  post  for  Windsor,  and 
immediately  sought  an  audience  of  her  majesty, 
not  as  a  mere  gossip  would  have  done,  in  order 
to  assure  her  that  the  king  had  receive^oio  in- 
jury from  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  but  witbr  the 
judicious  plan  of  keeping  her  majesty  engaged  in 
conversation ;  and  thereby  to  prevent  her  from 
hearing  any  report  at  all  until  the  king's  arrivaL 

That  there  was  a  method  in  her  madness,  (if 
she  was  indeed  a  lunatic)  is  undoubted.  On 
being  asked  by  Lord  Salisbury,  why  she  deli- 
rered  a  carte  blanche,  rather  than  a  petition? 
She  answered,  her  ends  could  have  been  ac- 
complished under  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  as 
well  as  by  a  petition  in  proper  form. 
-  As  an  instance  of  her  composure — ^being 
.asked  very  coolly  as  to  the  substance  of  her 
petition  presented  about  a  fortnight  before,  she 
said  if  they  would  give  her  pen  and  ink,  she 
would  write  it,  which  she  accordingly  did ;  and 
on  comparing  it  with  the  origin^  lyiug  *4n  the 
oiBce,  as  before  observed,  it  was  found  to  differ 
only  in /our  words;  and  they  by  no  means  .de* 
stroyed  the  purport  of  it. 

On  the  contrary,  when  she  was  perplexed  witii 
questions,  she  ran  into  all  the  extravagance  of 
insanity  of  which  we  have  given  several  instances 
in  the  relation  of  her  former  examination. 
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There  is  one  fact  that  standa  fblly  esta* 
blished,  and  that  is,  that  the  insaqity  of  theiro- 
man  seemed  to  be  suspected  entirely  from  the 
rashness  of  the  attempt  she  made  on  the  life  of 
the  king;  before  that  period  she  was  never 
supposed  to  be  out  of  her  mind.  Mr.  Fisk, 
and  Mr.  jPaule,  with  one  or  the  other  of  whom 
she  lived  for  many  years,  never  considered  her 
as  being  out  of  her  senses. 

A  few  days  after,  an  extraordinary  council 
was  held  at  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen's  ofaSee ; 
at  which  were  present,  the  lord  chancellor,  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  lords  Carmarthen  and  Sidney,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  attorney  and  so* 
licitor-general,  &c.,  in  order  to  examine  ferther 
into  the  afiair  of  Margaret  Nicholson,  and  re- 
port the  same  to  his  majesty.  Mr.  Fisk  was 
ordered  to  attend,  but  he  was  not  examided ; 
Southey,*  who  lodged  in  the  next  apartment  to 
Nicholson,  was  examined.  She  gave  pretty 
nearly  the  same  account  that  Fisk  had  done, 
viz.,  that  she  seemed  a  quiet  woman,  except 
occasionally  talking  to  herself,  &c.  Another 
lodger  at  Mr.  Fisk's  was  summoned,  but  was 
not  examined.  Several  other  persons  were  ex- 
amined, particularly  Mr.  Watson,  hatter,  in 
Bond-street,  who  gave  nearly  the  same  account. 

Drs.  Monro,'  sen.  and  jun.  were  also  exa- 
mined ;  as  were  also  Coates  the  messenger,  his 
wife,  atad  the  nurse  who  attended  Nicholson; 
from  whose  united  testimony  it  appeared,  that 
Margaret  Nicholson  was  undoubtedly  insane. 

Lord  Sydney  ordered  her  clothes  and  otilier 
necessaries,  of  which  she  was  in  great  need. 

Mr.  Napean,  lord  Sydney's  secretary,  pro* 
duced  a  letter  for  Mr.  Justice  Addington's  in* 
spection,  fcc,  directed  for  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
and  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Gammon  in  Wild-street. 
But  this  letter,  like  the  other  circumstances, 
turned  out  to  be  a  strange,  wild,  incoherent  mat- 
ter, without  the  least  foundation  in  trudi. 
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dombtfidly  f  (#9ite  the  liigkMt  hoiiottr  upon  his 
judgmenty  peoetrakidD,  awi  prudence.  And  it 
will  not  he  saying  too  ipucb  to  assert^  that  if 
the  whdb.  examinations  had  tee»  entjirely  left 
to  him«.  he  iftrould  banre  finished  the  businesis 
with  less  trouble^'  .and'  more  satisfnction  to  the 
pnblie-    ....)..:. 

On  Monday  the  7th,  the  queen  seat  for  Dt* 
Fofd  tD  Wi«daov ;  li^oa'what  dccasion  was  not 
knotirn  at  the  t]«i0*  Bat,  her  majesty  having 
cause  ta  relate  to^  the  doctor  the  circumstances 
of  the  .late  attempt  open  the  king's  life,  the  re^ 
okal  80  stron^y^  aflbcted  her  majesty;  she  could 
ft&t  refrain  from  sheddoig  tears  rery  consider- 
ably.     . 

In  consequence  of  an  order  from  lord  Sydney, 
one  of  ins  majesty's  principal .  secretaries  of 
statey  Margaret  Nicholson  was  on  Wednesday 
morning  the  9tk,  at  eleven  o'clock,  taken  by 
Mr.  Coatesy.  the  king's  messenger^  in  a  hackney- 
coach:  to  Bedlam.  Mrs.  Coates,  another  lady, 
and  the  nurse,  went  with  her;  is  soon  as  the 
coach  Vaa  called  to  take  her  away,,  she  was  told 
by  Mr.  Coates  they  were  going  on  a  party  of 
pleasure,  and  asked  her  to  accompany  them, 
wbicbahe  readily  agfKedto ;  snd  stepping  into 
the  coach,  wais  in  very  good  spirits,  and  talked 
very  rationally  the  whole  of  the  way,  till  they 
came  under  the  wall  of  Bedlam ;  she  then  ob- 
served,  that  she  knew  where  they  were  taking 
her  to«  I  XJpoa  her  catrance  mto  Bedlsna,  she 
was  asked ,  "^  if  she  then  knew*  where  she  was  ?'* 
she  answered.  **  perfectly  well.'*  The  steward 
of  the  hospital  behaved  widi  much  kindness  to 
her,  and  invited  he?  and  the  company  to  dine 
witlLhim,  whieh  they  did;  and  during  the  whole 
time  shs  appeared  per&ctfy  collected,  except 
when  the  name  of  the  king*  wa?s  mentioned, 
wiiom  she  continued  Baying,  she  expected  to 
visit  her.    After  dkarar  Mn  CSoabes  agam.  asked 


her^^  ^'  if  she  kwmwiii  wfcMliiMAe  iilitf*  wtdt'' 
she  said,  ^  Yes/'  He  theft  told  lutt,  ^  fliaC  hi 
hoped  she  would  patlentiy  and  cfotetly  subtiHt 
to  the  fegolatioiis  of  that  place.^'  Sfte  coffin' 
posedly  replied,  **  certainly.''  He  also  infenned 
her,  that  she  vnndd  be  indalged  wttfi  ftt»,  ink, 
and  paper,  to  write  M  such  of  h^  frietids  ad 
she  thought  proper.  Thii^  offer  she  did  not  then 
notice.  At  silt  o'clock  she  was  condoeted  to 
her  eel),  which  had  been  previously  fumisBed 
with  new  bedding,  ^c,  for  her  reception :  and 
a  chain  was  put  round  her  leg,  and  fastened  to 
the  floor.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  she  waisi  per* 
fectly  composed,  and  did  not  seem  to  take  any 
notice  of  it.  On  being  asked  by  the  steward 
"  if  the  chain  hurt  her  leg,  as  it  should  be  al- 
tered if  it  did  ?"  She  replied,  *'  No,  not  at 
all."  Mr.  Coates  was  thto  about  to  leave  her; 
but  she  called  to  him,  and  reminded  him  of  his 
promise,  that  she  should  have  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  saying,  that  she  had  letters  to  write, 
which  she  wished  to  send  by  him.  Pen,  ink, 
and  paper  were  immediately  brought  her,  and 
Mr.  Coates  waited  near  an  hour;  but  she  did 
not  attempt  to  write  any  thing. 

When  the  examination  before  the  council  on 
Tuesday  die  8th,  was  concluded,  it  was  resolved, 
to  examine  Mr.  Fisk  again  the  next  day ;  and 
Wednesday  morning  the  9th,  he  waited  upon 
lord  Sydney  for  that  purpose ;  but  his  lordship 
told  him,  liiat  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  from 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  which  had  been 
given  of  the  woman's  insanity,  and  therefore 
no  farther  examinations  were  necessary;  The 
whole  of  the  examinatioas  taken  on  tbe  Tees- 
day,  together  vrith  the  opinion  of  Ae  lords  of 
council  thereupon,  were  laid  before  his  majesty 
oh  the  foDdwing  Wednesday,  for  his  approbation. 
She  was  to  be  confiiied  for  life,  to  be  supported 
and  taken  care  of,  in  case  of  sickness;  but 
while  in  health,  to  be  kept  at  woik,  or  whatever 
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empfoymcttt  she  is  «ei|pable  of,  in  cruder  i&  cam 
her  own  svbMitteMel*.' 

MiiehaU,  August  8,  ItSe. 

This  day  Margiiret  Nicholson,  in  custody  for  an  af- 
Mmpt  on  his  majesty'ir  person,  was  brought  Before  the 
lords  of  Ub  oiajeaty's  most  hoiicmiM>te  privy  eouiKsil,  and 
after  a  fiiU  esaminatioq  of  Dn  John  and  Dt.  Thomas 
Monro,  and  several  olher  witpQssesy  concerning  the  state 
of  her  mind^  as  well  now  as  for  some  time  past,  and  also 
after  examining  the  said  Margaret  Nicholson  in  person, 
their  lordships  were  clearly  and  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  she  was  and  is  insane. 

Whatever  may  be  said  qf  the  insanity  of  the 
woman  who  made  this  horrid  attempt,  there 
mustbare  been  something  peculiar  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times  to  excite  her  to  so  daring  an  under- 
taking :  mad  women  have  existed  at  all  times, 
but  they  never  before  aimed  at  such  an  object. 
The  reason  seems  tQ  be,  that  the  malice  of  dis- 


appofait^  men,  whteb  fbftneiiy  med  to  be  di- 
rected- against  ministeM  alone,  hailt)f  late  yeai^ 
been  pointed  against  the  ^rone  itself.  Every 
seditious  art  had  been  exerted  to  inflame  tim 
public  againdt  the  highest  personage  in  the 
readm^  With  reasonable  peopfe  this  was  of 
little  avail,  but  it  was  naturally  calculated  to 
excite  the  frantic  enthusiast  to  such  an  at- 
tempt. 

The  following  acemnt  of  &e  manner  in  which 
his  majesty  communicated  the  aflhir  to  the* 
queen  is  extracted  from  Delany's  Letters : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the 
daily  instances  I  receive  from  my  royal  friends; 
who  seem  unwearied  in  th#  pursuit  of  making 
me  as  happy  as  they  can.  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  very  s^isible  how  thankful  I  am  to  provi- 
dence for  the  late  wonderful  escape  of  his  ma- 
jesty from  the  stroke  of  assassination :  indeed, ' 


t^kmm^ 


*  A  parallel  case  of  merciful  consideration  has  heen  related  x>f  queen  Elisabeth,  when  her  life  wias  in  danger  fh>m;the 
yengeful  feelings  of  Margaret  Lambrun,  one  of  the  iittendants  upon  the  unhappy  Scottish  queen,  and  whose  aocrow  for  l^ 
deaih  of  her  beloved  mistress  had  been  excited  to  enthusiasm,  by  the  demise  of.  her  husband  through  grief  for  the  meli^n*' 
choly  catastrophe  at  Fotheringay-castle.  In  order  to  gratify  her  vengeance,  Margaret  assume^  male  attire,  with  the  desig- 
nation of  Anthony  Spark ;  and,  constantly  keeping  a  brace  of  pistols  concealed  in  her  bosom,  she  attended  Elizabeth's  court, 
in  hopes  of  an  opportunity  of  assassinating  that  monarch,  and  resolved  upon  subsequent  self-murder.  Understanding  one 
day  that  the  queen  was  promenading  m  the  garden  at  Greenwich,  she  hastened  to  the  spot ;  bat,  in  poshing  through  the 
crowd,  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  by  drojf^ing,  aeoidentally,  one  of  herpiatols,  as*  if  ir  stated,  bat 
more  probably  a  dagger,  as  pistols  at  that  period  were  merely  match-locks,  and  therefore  not  a  likely  weapon,  either  for 
common  use,  or  facile  concealment.  The  alarm  soon  spread,  and  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  queen,  she  desired  to  examine 
the  ctilprit  personally  previous  t6  her  being  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and,  having  demanded  her  name,  country,  quality,  and 
intentions^  Margaret  boldly  disclosed  the  whole  truth,  mixed  with  some  severe  reflections  upon  her  majesty's  conduct,  and  a 
vindication  of  her  own  feelings. 

Theqoeen  listened  cooly  and  attentively;  and,  at  the  close  of  this  extraordimvy  confesskait  said,  ^  Yon  are'[fershaded 
then  that  in  this  step  you  have  done  nothing  but  what  your  duty  requiied^-*-What  thi«k  yon  is  vug  duty  towatds*  yton  ?'' 
Without  tremor  or  hesitation,  the  prisoner  demanded  whether  diat  question  was  put  in  the  character  of  a  qneen  or  of  a  judge;, 
to  which  Efizabeth  answered,  in  the  character  of  a  queen.     "  Then,'^  said  Xambrun,  *'  it  is  your  duty  to  grant  me  a  pardon." 
The  queen  was  intent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  with  an  air  of  deep  thought,  ^'  But  what  assurance  can  you  give  me  that 
yoa  w3l  not  a^n  maika  a  similar  attempt?  **    To.wtiieh  Maa^ret  replied,  that  a  fkvonr  ceased  to  be  so,  when  yielded  under 
restraints,  and  that  the  queen  in  thus  granting  pardon  would  be  dropping  that  nerdM  oharacter,  and  assuming  that  of  a* 
judge.    Turning  round  to  her  courtiers,  Elizabeth  8aid>  **  I  have  been  $k  queen  thirtjh]^BaTS»  aad  n^verhud  the  troth  spdcen 
so  plain  to  me  before.*'    Then  with  a  dignified  smile,  she  desired  that  an  entire  and  unconditional  pardon  should  be  recorded ; , 
and  refused  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  her  ministers,  who  were  anxious  for  punishment.     Lambrun  then  very  cooly 
requested  her  majesty  to  grant  her  the  further  favour  of  a  safe  conduct  out  of  1the  kingdom ;  under  the  protection  of  which 
she  pfocoeded  to  Franee,  and  there  ended  hei'days,  yielding  up  vengeance  to  magnanimity. 
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the  horror  that  there  was  a  possibiUty  that  such 
an  attempt  should  be  made,  shocked  me  so 
much  at  first,  that  I  could  hardly  enjoy  the. 
blessing  of  sqch  a  preservation.  The  king 
would  not  suffer  any  body  to  inform  the  queen 
of  that  event;  till  he  could  show  himself  in  per« 
son  to  her.  He  returned  to  Windsor  as  soon 
as  the  council  was  over.  When  his  majesty  en- 
tered the  queen  s  dressing-room,  he  found  her 
with  the  two  eldest  princesses ;  and  entering, 
in  an  ajjiimated  manner^  said,  "  Here  I  am,  safe 
and  well!"  The  queen  suspected  from  this 
saying  that  some  accident  had  happ^aed,  on 
which  he  informed  her  of  the  whole  affior.  The 
queen  stood  strucli^  and  motionless  for  some 
time,  tm  the  princesses  burst  into  tears,  in 
which  she  immediately  found  relief  by  joining 
with  them.  Joy  soon  succeeded  this  agitation 
of  mind,  on  the  assurance  that  the  person  was 
insane  that  had  the  boldness  to  make  the  at- 
tack, which  took  off  all  aggravating  suspicion; 
and  it  has  been  the  means  of  showing  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  the  king  has  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects." 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  his  ma- 
jesty on  this  occasion : — ^A  nobleman  then  not  in 
high  favor  with  his  majesty,  on  congratulating 
him  on  his  fortunate  escape,  and  talking  largely  ^ 
on  the  danger  of  the  disaffected,  and  that  some 

r 

Strong  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
occurrences  in  future.  ^'  Measures,  measures,'' 
said  the  king,  ^*  no  doubt  but  my  sacred  person 
will  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  my  good  council 
will  receive  all  petitions  for  me  in  future,  as  it 
Is  not  necessary  for  me  either  to  hear  oi  see 
them ;  but  your  lordship  will  give  me  leave  to 
think,  and  I  assure  you  that  Mrs.  Meggy  never 
intended  to  hurt  me.  Good  morning,  my  lord :" 
on  saying  which,  his  majesty  s  looks  expressed 
more  than  his  words. 
Congratulatory  addresses  on  his  majesty's 


escape  pdurad  in  from  all  parts  of  the  looigdom, 
and  on  no  occasion  was  the  honour  <rf  knight- 
hood so  liberally  bestowed  as  upon  the  gentle- 
men who  presented  these  addresses.  But  it 
was  considered  by  many,  that  there  was  a 
political  motive  attached  to  this  lavish  distri- 
bution of  knighthood  by  his  majesty;  for, 
although  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  them 
was  alarming,  yet  on  the  investigation,  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  attended  with  those  conse- 
quences which  were  at  first  suspected.  The 
honour  of  knighthood  became  soon,  afterwards 
a  subject  of  ridicule,  for,  on  any  gentleman 
receiving  that  honour,  if  the  occasion  were  tri- 
vial, he  was  generally  called  one  of  Peg  Ku^ 
cholson's  knights. 

This  event  derived  its  principal  force  and 
effect  rather  from  its  name  than  its  actual  exis- 
tence ;  yet  by  alarming  the  minds  of  every  class 
of  people  for  the  safety  of  the  sovereign,  it 
added  new  solidity  to  his  throne,  and  diffused 
an  unexampled  popularity  around  his  person. 
No  circumstances  of  fanaticism,  rebellion,  or 
atrocity  accompanied  this  act,  or  ^ve  it  birth. 
It  neither  resembled  the  attempts  made  against 
Elizabeth,  or  againdt  William  the  Third.  Insa- 
nity  alone  armed  the  hand  of  a  wretched  female 
maniac,  who  was  disarmed  and  seized  with  the 
utmost  facility,  as  soon  as  her  design  began 
to  manifest  itself.  The  nation,  however,  did 
not  measure  its  exultation,  or  mark  its  general 
joy  by  an  exact  proportion  to  the  actual  danger 
from  which  their  sovereign  had  escaped.  Henry 
the  Fourth,  who  was  bom  for  the  delight  of 
the  human  race,  had  he  escaped  from  the 
dagger  of  Ravaillac,  could  not  have  received 
more  universal,  more  flattering,  or  more  cordial 
testimonies  of  the  attachment  of  his  people, 
than  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  George  the  Third, 
in  eager  profusion.  Addresses  are  not  indeed 
always  to  be  regarded  as  the  indisputable  tests 
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of  the  real  sentiments  or  adherence  of  the  En- 
gplish  people,  nor  have  any  of  our  most  beloved 
princes  received  more  numerous  or  more  flat- 
tering ones  than  did  James  the  Second*  and 
Richard  Cromwell.  Usurpers  and  tyrants  have 
been  successively  complimented  Avith  almost 
the  same  professions  of  duty  and  affection. 
But  in  this  instance,  the  general' joy  naturally 
arising  in  every  loyal  breast,  from  a  conscious- 
iiess  of  the  danger  with  which  their  sovereign 
had  been  menaced,  and  from  which  he  escaped, 
obliterated  at  once  the  remembrance  of  that 
unhappy  war  which  emancipated  America, 
restored  the  prostrate  genius  of  France,  and 
rendered  back  to  Spain  the  proudest  trophies 
of  more  triumphant  reigns.  All '  these  calami- 
ties were  buried  in  the  sentiments  and  expres- 
sions of  pleasure  and  exultation,  resulting  from 
the  escape  of  the  king  from  the  knife  of  the 
assassin. 

To  so  extraordinary  and  improbable  a  point 
of  popularity  had  George  the  Third  been  ele- 
vated bv  a  combination  of  circumstances,  after 
a  reign  of  twen'y-six  years,  the  first  portion  of 
which  contains  few  events  worthy  the  com- 
memoration of  history,  except  a  peace,  unques- 
tionably inferior  to  the  just  expectations  of  a 
victorious  nation,  but  the  latter  part  of  which 
saw  the  altar  of  victory  thrown  down,  and  the 
imperial  eagles  which  had  soared  so  high, 
trampled  in  the  dust,  insulted,  and  expiring; — 
a  reign,  longer  than  that  of  any  preceding 
monarch,  rendered  the  character  of  the  king 
intimately  known  to  every  order  of  his  subjects ; 
and,  although  history  may  not  rank  him  among 
those  few,  chosen  and  immortal  spirits  raised 
up  by  Providence  in  its  bounty  for  the  felicity 
and  admiration  of  mankind,  yet  will  dhe,  when 
Faction  and  Party  are  extinct,  consign  him  no 
mean  or  unworthy  place  in  the  temple  of  de- 
parted monarchs.  If  he  shall  not  be  placed  with 
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Trajan,  and  Antoninus,  and  Aurelius,  yet  shall 
he  soar  above  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate.  He 
did  not  like  Louis  XIV.  waste  the  blood  of  bis 
people  in  ostentatious  and  wanton  invasions  of 
the  dominions  of  princes  allied  to  him  by  de- 
scent, or  connected  with  him  by  treaties.  His 
wars  Originated  in  principles  which  even  rebel- 
lion mtist  respect,  although  she  may  oppose. 
Fbrtitude,  equanimity,  lenity,  benignity,  all  the 
virtues  Vhidh  adorn  the  humble  walks  of  private 
life,  tirere  to  be  traced  in  the  palace  of  George 
III.,  and  they  accompanied  him  through  every 
period  of  his  reign..  If  he  did  not  rival  the 
Medicis  in  the  protection  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  he  at  least  extended  to  them  ar  degree 
of  patronage  and  of  attention,  which  has  neither 
been  cfaarACteristic  of,  nor  hereditary  in  the 
house  of  Hanover^  since  their  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England.  His  continence,  the  de- 
corum of  his  manners,  and  his  congugal  virtues, 
have,  even  in  an.  age  like  this,  produced  an  ef- 
fect proportionable  to  their  intrinsic  merits,  and 
have  held  him  up  to  the  public  eye  in  a  point 
of  view,  to  which  no  heaH  of  feeling,  or  mind 
of  reflection  can  even  be  insensible. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year^  his  majesty 
experienced  a  domestic  affliction  in  the  decease 
of  his  favourite  aunt  the  princess  Amelia,  who 
died  on  the  Slst  of  October.  She  had  been 
long  aware  of  her  approaching  dissolution,  for 
about  a  fortnight  previous  to  her  death,  she 
consulted  her  physician  Dr.  Warren,  asking 
him  with  the  most  firm  composure,  ''  how  long 
he  thought  her  existence  might  be  prolonged.** 
He  replied,  "  that  it  was  impossible  strictly  to 
tell :  that  her  dissolution  would  probably  take 
placie  within  three  or  four  days,  but  it  was 
within  the  limit  of  possibility  her  life  might  be 
extended  to  a  week.**  This  decision  her  royal 
highness  received  with  truly  Christian  fortitude. 
I  Her  time  from  that  moment  was  employed  in 
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acting  as  her  own  executrix.  She  diaposed  of 
all  her  domestic  a^adrs,  adjusted  the  gratuities  to 
be  given  to  every  {)erson  around  her,  and  added 
a  codicil  to  her  witi  which  had  been  drawn  up 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  following  instance  of  self-denial  and  dis* 
interestedness  occurred  in  the  person  of  the 
housekeeper  of  the  princess  Amelia,  if^hich  is 
seldom  to  be  met  in  any  sphere  of  life.  The 
princess,  a  few  bours  before  her  death,  desired 
the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  who  were  wait- 
ing on  her,  to  rtetirefrom  her  room,  and  to  leave 
the  housekeeper,  who  had  been  particularly 
attentive  to  her  during  her  illness,  alone  with 
her.  When  they  had  retired,  the  princess  or- 
dered the  housekeeper  to  lock  the  door,  as  she 
had  something  particular  to  say  to  her.  The 
woman  was  unwilling  to  do  it,  which  the  prin- 
cess perceiving,  said  it  did  not  signify,  and  de- 
sired her  to  come  close  to  her.  She  then  de- 
sired to  have  her  pockets  given  to  her,  from 
which  she  took  a  parcel  of  bank  notes,  and  told 
the  housekeeper  that  although  sl^  had  remem- 
bered her  in  her  will,  she  nevertheless  desired 
her  to  take  them  as  a  further  proof  of  ber  re- 
gard from  the .  great  attention  she  had  shewn 
during  her  illness.  The  housekeeper  refused ; 
the  princess  insisted  repeatedly,  but  was  not 
able  to  alter  the  resolution  of  her  servant,  who 
said,  she  would  be  amply  gratified  if  it  should 
please  God  to  spare  the  life  of  her  dear  mistress; 
and  the  princess  actually  died  without  being 
able  to  prevail  on  her  to  accept  the  gratuity. 
T^is  fact  coming  to  the  ears  of  his  majesty,  he 
determined  to  remunerate  the  housekeeper 
himself,  and  settled  a  peni^on  upon  her  of  25/. 
per  annum* 

The  Harcourt  feoiily  were  always  in  high 
&rour  widi  his  majesty,  andlie  often  paid  them 
Mendly  visits  at  their  43eat  at  Newnl^m,  near 
Ox&rrd.    One  of  these  lias  been  already  noira* 


tioned,  and  in  the  oeurse  of  this  year,  a  seooad 
visit  was  paid.  One  morai^g  after  having  at- 
tended  divine  service  at  Newnham-churcli,  tbe 
royal  family  set  off  for  the  university,  wheie 
they  arrived  between  one  and  two,  and  were 
received  with  all  due  collegiate  state  by  the 
heads  of  houses,  university  offic€i:«,>  ^c,  ac- 
companied by  the  duke  of  Marlboroug}i  and 
other  nobility  and  .gentry. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Oxford,  they 
marched  in  grand  procession  to  the  theatre, 
where  the  ki^g  took  the  chancellor's  ch^r>  and 
received  a  most  loyal  address  from  ^e  uaiver* 
sity,  expressive  of  tbeir  joy  at  his  happy  deli* 
verance  from  the  late  nefarious  attempt  a^ost 
his  life ;  to  which  his  majesty  answered,  that 
such  dutiful  osntiments,  on  this  his  second  visit 
to  a  seat  of  learning,  called  forth  bis  wannest 
thanks,  and  that  he  was  equally  sensible  of  their 
respectful  expressions  towards  the  queen  as 
towards  himself;  to  which  he  added,  that  the 
university  of  Oxford  might  ever  depend  upon 
his  inclination  to  encourage  every  branch  of 
science,  *'  as  the  more  my  subjects  are  en- 
lightened, the  more  they  must  be  attached  to 
the  exce&ent  constitution  established  «a  thi^ 
feahn." 

A  perambulation  of  all  tha  colleges  ao«r  took 
place,  with  an  elegant  repast  at  Trinky ;  from 
which  place  the  royal  party  proqeeded  to  the 
council-chamber  of  the  corporaiion»  tp  jr^eeive 
the  address  from  the  city ;  after  whiph  they  re- 
turned to  dine  at  Newnhfim,  and  the  next  day 
visited  Blenheim,  where  his  imjesty  expressed 
great  admiration  of  the  paintiogjs,  gaiden^,.  and 
park,  departing  in  the  evening  to  N^ wi^m^  and 
thence  to  Windsor. 

In  a  political  point  of  vi^w  th^  y<^r  17t8j6  is 
remarkable  for  tbe  e8tabUi»hm«e«t  o^f  Mr.  PUt^s 
celebrated  sinking  fund  for  the  gr^ulMal  di^unu- 
tion  of  the  national  debt.    The  pla^  w;^  $Fa9»ed 
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by  a  select  committee  lappomted  eariy  in  the 
session,  for  the  purpose  of  examimog  the  annual 
amount  of  the  income  and  expenditure,  and  its 
general  outline  was  as  follows  :--«By  the  report 
of  the  committee  it  appeared,  that  the  annual 
mcome  for  the  year  1785  had  been  15,379,182/. 
and  the  annual  expenditure,  14,478,181/.  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  901,001/.,  and  that  in  the  year 
1766,  the  income  had  been  16,397,471/,,  and 
the  expenditure  the  same  as  the  preceding  year, 
leaving  a  surplus  df  919,290/.    On  the  basis  of 
this  surplus,  Mr.  Pitt  rested  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  new  system*     He  proposed  to  appro- 
prkte  one  million  annually  as  a  sinking  fund,  to 
be  applied  to  no  other  purpose  whatever,  in 
any  circumstances  of  the   state,   but  to  the 
gradual  extiuotion  of  the  national  debt.    4o 
complete  the  annual  sum  of  one  million,,  he 
added  one  pimny  per  gallon  to  the  tax  on  British 
S'-irits.    It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
che  most  solid  objections  were   those  which 
were  alleged  against  the  proposed  method  of 
applying  the  surplus,  and  against  that  part  of 
the  plan  which  rendered  the  annual  million  un- 
aiienahie  in  any  circumstances  whatever,  and 
wivch  afiproprtated  it  to  the  purchase  of  stock, 
whatever  mode  might  be  proposed  for  a  more 
profitable  application.    It  was  proved  that  in 
certain  circumstances,  particularly  in  case  of 
war,  the  government,  while  it  borrowed  upon 
lottis  jugkt  actually  pay  a  higher  interest  than 
it  received,  and  that  even  in  the  present  instance, 
by  the  issuing  of  exchequer  bills,  it  would  be 
ioA^ect  to  a  loss  which  could  not  be  compen- 
sated by  purchases  in  the  funds ;  that  it  would 
buy  stock  dear  to  sell  it  cheap,  and  would  be 
engaged  to  pay  the  holders  of  these  bills  a 
higher  intecest  and  profit,  than  was  secured  in 
^etnni  xt^poa  the  money  which  it  laid  out.    The 
{dan  0f  payiQg  off  a  4^bt  in  this  man<ier,  by 

agai^  wias  ndiculed  as  little  better 
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tihan  a  piece  of  political  iempiriciara,  nqd  a 
species  of  &iancial  legerdemain ;  and  it  is  singu- 
lar that  his  majesty,  who  was  by  no  means 
deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  finance,  actually 
made  the  following  remark,  when  the  system  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  fund  was  laid  before  him, 
*^  Pitt's  sinking  fund  is  a  bubble,  for  he  is  merely 
borrowing  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  therefore  it 
is  a  transfer  of  debt,  and  not  a  liquidation  of  it/ 
When  Pitt  afterwards  attempted  to  explain  his 
system  to  his  majesty,  the  latter,  as  if  almost 
inspired  with  a  spirit  of  divination,  said,  ''  Your 
sinking-fund  may  do  as  long  as  yonr  inccmie 
exceeds  your  expenditure,  but  suppose  at  some 
future  period,  your  expenditure  should  exceed 
your  income,  how  then  V  *'  Then,  please  your 
majesty,"  said  Pitt,  ^'  we  must  sink  altogether.'' 

Gould  the  king  and  his  great  minister  look 
upon  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  well 
then  might  the  dying  words  Of  the  latter  be 
repeated,  "  O  my  country  !*' 

A  commercial  treaty  was  at  this  time  signed 
between  this  country  and  France^  on  whidi 
occasion,  a  brilliant  and  highly*finished  {Hctufe 
of  the  French  king,  set  in  diamondsy  was  pre- 
sented on  the  29th  of  November,  by  Mr.  Eden 
to  his  majesty  at  St.  James's.  Mr.  Bdea 
received  it  from  the  French  king  himself,  in 
order  to  deliver  it  in  person  to  the  British 
sovereign,  as  a  commemoration  of  the  promised 
amity  between  both  potentates,  in  consequence 
of  the  signing  of  the  commercial  treaty. 

Their  majesties'  domestic  circle  waa  niuch 
increased  at  the  close  of  the^  year,  \>y  the 
arrival  of  several  foreigjaers  of  di^netion, 
amongst  whom  were  her  nu^sty's  brother, 
prince  CSharles  of  Mecklei^Mirg  Strelitz,  and 
the  archdulie  and  duchess  of  Austiia.  The 
latter  accepted  an  iavitatiofi  to  a  grand  diimer 
at  Windsor,  where  every  thing  was  prepared 
on  a  scale  of  the  utmost  magaificeace. 
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Windsor-castle  was  at  this  time  undergoing 
very  considerable  repairs,  but  the  workmen 
were  for  a  time  removed,  and  the  coverings 
being  taken  off  the  costly  furniture,  the  illus- 
trious visitors  were  conducted  through  all  the 
apartments  by  their  majesties  in  person.  Two 
hours  elapsed  in  the  examination  of  the  various 
objects  whi<*h  excited  their  curiosity,  after 
which  the  party  proceeded  to  St.  George's 
Chapel,  where,  by  the  king's  express  command, 
the  cartoon  of  the  Resurrection  was  hung  up, 
which  was  then  in  progress  of  painting  by  Mr. 
West,  as  it  was  his  .majesty's  particular  wish 
that  the  imperial  guests  should  be  able  to  form 
an  idea  of  what  the  painted  window  would  be 
when  completed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lackman  and 
Mr.  West  attended,  together  with  Mr.  Jarvis, 
who  had  with  him  part  of  the  window,  with 
which  the  archduke,  the  prince  Albani,  ^c, 
appeared  to  be  highly  delighted . 

Their  majesties  now  returned  with  their 
illustrious  guests  at  four  o'clock  to  dinne  ,  in 
cue  of  the  great  apartments  of  the  Castle.  At 
seven  o'clock  they  retired  to  a  grand  concert 
in  the  king's  guard  chamber,  which  lasted  until 
eleven,  consisting  of  four  acts ;  in  the  intervals 
of  which,  the  company  were  entertained  with 
tea  and  other  refreshments  in  adjoining  apart- 
ments. But  that,  which  rendered  the  enter- 
tainment superior  to  what  any  other  sovereign 
in  Europe  or  the  world  could  give,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  Dr.  Uerschel  and  his  grand  tele- 
scope, which  he  had  recently  completed,  pre- 
viously to  the  immense  one  which  is  now 
standing  near  Slough.  With  this  instrument, 
the  night  fortunately  being  favourable,  that 
illustrious  astronomer  exhibited  the  various 
heavenly  bodies,  to  the  great  delight  and  asto- 
nishment of  the  august  party.  ^ 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  great  doors  of  St. 
George's  Hall  next  to  the  guard  or  concert 


room  were  thrown  open,  and  exhibited  a  scene 
of  such  splendor  and  magnificence,  as  it  was 
politely  observed  no  one  present  could  have 
imagined  possible  to  be  surpassed  by  any  thing 
in  those  splendid  orbs  which  they  had  just 
been  viewing.  In  this  hall  were  two  tables 
covered  with  a  most  magnificent  supper,  at  one 
of  which  sat  royalty,  and  at  the  other  all  the 
foreign  and  home  nobility  who  had  been  in- 
vited.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  dedicated  to 
friendly  conviviality,  the  royal  party  rose,  fol- 
lowed by  the  company,,  and  passed  into  the 
guard-chamber,  where  they  remained  for  some 
time  exchanging  mutual  compliments,  when 
their  illustrious  visitors  took  leave,  and  returned 
to  the  metropolis. 

Amongst  the  political  phenomena  of  the  last 
century,  and  which  was  certainly  the  most 
prominent  feature  which  characterized  the 
close  of  the  year  1786,  may  be  considered  the 
possession  of  the  first  executive  office  in  this 
complicated  gdvernment  quietly  retained  by 
a  youth,  who  had  already  held  the  situation 
above  three  years.  Perhaps  no  time  ever 
beheld  so  singular  and  unexampled  a  circum- 
stance. Favourites  have  indeed  in  every  age 
with  unexperienced  hand  presumed  to  guide 
the  vessel  of  state,  elate  with  the  insolence  of 
youth,  and  intoxicated  with  the  royal  favour. 
Thus  temerity  and  incapacity  have  usually  too 
carried  with  them  their  own  punishment,  and 
soon  conducted  the  pageant  to  ignominy,  and 
frequently  to  death.  Biit,  in  a  nation  and  in  a 
government  regulated  as  this  is,  where  favour- 
itism is  either  unknown  or  at  least  restricted 
within  narrower  limits  than  in  more  despotic 
countries,  the  road  to  political  elevation  is 
widely  different.  The  beams  of  royal  favour, 
though  they  may  gild  and  illuminate,  yet  do 
not  dispense  on  this  temperate  region  that  fos- 
1  tering  warmth  which  can  supply  every  inherent 
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deficiency,  and  impart;  every  endowment  re^ui- 
site  for  the  government  of  mankind.  Genius 
and  talents,  boweiter  sublime  and  capacious,  sus- 
tained by  industry,  and  fortified  by  application, 
can  aloiie  conduct  to  and  sustain  on  so  giddy  an 
eminence.  In  addition  to  these  requisites,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  aided  by  the  lustre  of  hereditary 
fame,  and  of  his  father's  services.  Above  all, 
he  was  indebted  to  a  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances,  which  perhaps  more  than  all  his 
virtues  or  endowments,  elevated  him  to  the 
premature  possession  of  the  highest  employ- 
ment of  the  state.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed even  by  his  enemies,  that  he  was  not 
found  unworthy  of  so  rapid  and  extraordinary 
a  promotion  to  the  summit  of  power,  and  that 
he  betrayed  little,  if  any,  of  the  fire  and  promp* 
titude  on  one  hand,  or  of  the  intemperance  and 
inexperience  on  the  other,  usually  characteristic 
of  youth. 

The  principal  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
is  so  identified  with  the  name  of  Pitt,  that 
the  principal  ^  events  of  it  cannot  be  mentioned 
vrithout  referring  in  some  degree  to  the  in- 
fluence  or  interference  of  that  distinguished 
statesman.  His  majesty  knew  his  value,  and 
so  long  as  Pitt  stood  at  the  helm,  the  vessel  of 
the  state  braved  every  storm,  and  when  the 
lightning  of  rebellion  flashed  around  it,  he  still 
stopd  undaunted,  and  saved  his  monarch  and 
his  country. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  princes,  of 
whom  history  has  preserved  any '  authentic 
record,  to  enjoy  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
the  personal  attachment,  respect,  and  adhe- 
rence of  his  subjects,  after  the  unprecedented 
disgraces  and  calamities  of  his  reign,  as  George 
the  Third  appeared  to  possess  at  the  opening 
of  the  year  1787.  The  loss  of  thirteen  colonies, 
of  both  the  Floridas,  part  of  our  West-India 
islands,    and   of   Minorca — the    surrender  of 
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whole  armies — ^the  ignominious  flight  of  En* 
glish  fleets  before  those  of  France  and  Spain— 
the  expenditure  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  million 
of  pounds — ^the  abyss  of  ruin  into  which  a  long 
train  of  unfortunate  councils  had  plunged  the 
empire — the  accumulation  of  taxes,  under 
which  every  order  of  the  community  was  op- 
pressed and  overwhelmed,  and  the  degree  of 
political  insignificance  into  which  the  country 
had  fallen,  which  once  dispensed  its  largesses 
and  its  subsidies  to  half  the  princes  of  Europe ; 
these  misfortunes,  multiplied,  and  almost  unpa- 
ralleled  as.  they  were,  did  not  yet  deprive  his 
majesty  of  the  afiections  of  his  people.  His 
popularity,  which  during  the  first  years  of  his 
reign,  and  in  all  the  sunshine  of  youth— inter- 
nal prosperity  and  external  success— could  not 
sustain  itself  against  a  periodical  paper  written 
by  a  private  gentleman,  survived  to  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind  this  mighty  wreck,  and  even 
renewed  itself  amidst  tbie  convulsions  and  de- 
cline of  the  British  empire. 

Many  circumstances  curious  to  investigate, 
conduced  to  produce  this  extraordinary  event 
Had  Greorge  the  Third  like  Charles  the  Second 
or  William  the  Third  remained  childless  on  the 
tlirone,  and  had  her  majesty  like  Catherine  or 
Mary  been  only  the  partner  of  a  barren  bed, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  during  the  rage  of 
faction,  and  the  disgraces  of  a  civil  and  a 
foreign  war,  with  which  England  was  shaken 
for  so  many  years,  the  diadem  rudely  as- 
sailed might  perhaps  have  been  torn  from 
the  royal  brow.  At  that  awful  and  memo- 
rable era,  when  in  June  1 780,  London  blazed 
through  all  her  streets ;  when  in  the  sublime 
language  of  Tacitus — Urbs,  incendiis,  vastata, 
consumptis  antiquissimiis  delubris,  ipso  capi- 
tolio  civium  manibus  insenso.  Odio  et  terrore 
corrupti  in  dominos  servi  in  patronos,  liberti* — 
When  the  empire,  convulsed  and  agonizing. 
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seemed  to  await  her  final  doom  from  the  parri* 
cide  hands  of  her  own  children,  the  monarch 
might  have  been  involved  in  the  g^ieral  ruin. 
But  the  numerous  family  of  the  sovereign,  his 
private  virtues  and  domestic  character, '  drew  a 
veil  even  in  the  opinion  of  his  enemies  across 
the  errors  of  his  government  and  administra* 
tion. 

These  reflections  have  been  forced  upon  us, 
in  consequence  of  some  particular  circumstances 
which  took  place  during  the  year  1787  in  the 
royal  family,  and  in  which  the  popularity  of  the 
king,  and  the  unpopularity  of  his  oldest  son, 
formed  a  singular  contrast* 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767  that 
his  majesty  directed  his  attention  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  prison  discipline,  to  which  he  Was 
in  a  great  degree  actuated  by  the  remonstrances 
of  the  philanthropist  Howard.  A  most  repre* 
hensible  delay  had  for  a  long  time  existed  in 
the  transportation  of  the  convicts,  by  which  the 
gaols  were  so  much  crowded  that  the  most  in- 
fectious maladies  prevailed,  and  moral  contami- 
nation was  imparted  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced offender.  It  was  at  an  interview 
which  Howard  had  with  his  majesty  at  Windsor, 
that  the  state,  not  only  of  the  metropolitan  pri- 
sons  but  also  of  the  country  ones,  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  majesty,  tind  a  plan  was  immedi- 
ately drawn  up,  by  which  the  evils,  so  justly 
complained  of  could  be  removed.  His  majesty 
notified  this  plan  to  parliament  in  his  speech, 
on  the  23d  of  January,  when  he  says,  **  A  plan 
has  been  formed,  by  my  direction,  for  transport- 
ing a  number  of  convicts,  in  order  to  remove 
the  inconvenience  which  arose  firom  the  crowd- 
ed state  of  the  gaols,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  and  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  take  such 
further  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose."  It  was  subsequently  submitted  to 
his  majesty  that  the  finances  of  the  country 


were  not  able  to  bear  the  enormous  expense 
of  transporting  such  a  number  of  felons,  and 
he  immediately  ordered  that  5,000/.  should 
be  advanced  from  his  privy  piirse  towards 
a  fund  for  removing  the  conyicts,  which  by 
the  exertions  of  Home  other  philanthropists 
soon  exceeded  the  sum  of  10,000/.,  and  his 
majesty  had  ultimately  the  satis&ction  of  know- 
ing, that  every  felon  had  been  removed  on 
whom  the  sentence  of  transportation  had  been 
passed. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  truly  christian 
and  philanthropic  exertions  of  Howard,  at  this 
particular  period,  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  the  gaols,  that  a  subscription  was  set  on  fi^ot, 
atithe  head  of  which  stood  his  majesty's  name» 
for 'erecting  a  statue  to  the  great  philanthropist. 
The  honour  was,  however,  declined  in  the  foU 
lowing  letter  : 

My  Lords  and  Oentlemen, 

You  are  entitled  to  all  the  gratitude  I  can  express  for 
the  testimony  of  ^ipprobation  you  have  intended  me  \  and 
I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  honour  done  me  ,*  but  at  the 
same  time  you  must  permit  me  to  inform  you,  that  I  can* 
not,  without  violating  all  my  feelings^  consent  to  it^  and 
that  the  execution  of  your  design  would  be  a  cruel  punish- 
ment to  me.  It  is  therefore  my  earnest  request  that  those 
friends  who  wish  ray  happiness  and  future  comfort  in 
life,  would  withdraw  their  hames  from  the  subscription, 
and  that  the  execution  of  your  design  may  be  laid  aside 
for  ever. 

I  shall  always  think  the  reforms  now  going  on  in  several 
jails  of  this  kingdom,  and  which  I  hope  will  become 
general,  the  greatest- honour,  and  the  most  ample  reward 
E  can  possibly  receive. 

I  must  further  inform  you,  that  I  cannot  permit  the 
fund  which  in  my  absence,  and  without  my  consent,  hath 
been  called  the  Howardian  Fund,  to  go  in  future  by  that 
name,  and  that  I  will  have  no  concern  in  the  disposal  of 
the  money  subscribed,  my  situation  and  pursuits  rendering 
it  impossible  for  me  to  pay  an  attention  to  cnch  a  genefal 
plan,  which  can  on^  be  carried  into  diie  e£Pect  in  particular 
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districts,  by  a  constant  attention,  and  a  constant  resi- 
dence* 

I  am,  my  lords  and  gentlemep, 
Your  obliged  and  faithful  bumble  servant, 

John  Howabd. 

This  letter  being  shewn  t6  his  majesty,  he 
exclaimed,  **  True,  true,  Howard  wants  no 
statue,  his  actions  will  live  .when  every  statue 
is  crumbled  into  dust/' 

His  majesty  always  testified  particular  anxiety 
to  examine  whatever  was  curious  in  mechanism 
or  the  arts,  and  having  frequently  heard  of  the 
extensive  brewing  estaUishment  of  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  he  determined  to  visit  it,  and  accordingly 
due  notice  was  sent  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
honour  intended  him.  The  visit  took  place  on 
the  .26th  of  May.  "^The  early  hour  of  ten  in  the 
morning  was  appointed,  but  hii^  majesty  in  this 
respect  exceeded  his  usual  punctuality,  for  he 
was  in  Chiswell-street  with  her  majesty  and 
three  of  the  princesses,  a  quarter  of  an  Hour 
before  the  appointed  time.  The  illustrious 
nsitors  were  received  by  Mr.  Whitbread  and  his 
daughter,  and  were  invited  to  partake  of  an 
elegant  breakfast,  which  had  been  provided, 
but  which  their  majesties  politely  declined,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  inspect  the  works. 

The  great  steam-engine  first  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  royal  visitors,  the  motion  and 
powers  of  which  were  explained  to  the  queen 
and  prihcesses  by  his  majesty  in  his  own  hur- 
ried manner,  turning  round  every  now  and  then 
to  ask  a  question  himself,  but  scarcely  ever 
waiting  for  an  answer.  The  great  store,  con- 
taining three  thousand  barrels  of  beer,  was 
next  examined,  and  the  queen  and  princesses 
were  so  much  amused  with  the  store  cistern, 
that  they  went  into  it,  though  the  aperture  was 
so  small  as  scarcely  to  admit  their  entrance  into 
a  cavity  capable  of  containing  four  thoi^and 
barrels. 


Mr.  Whitbread,  at  this  timfe,  was  possessed  of 
a  horse  remarkable  for  its  height,  and  the  horse- 
keeper,  who  had  charge  of  eighty  horses  em- 
ployed in  the  works,  was  so  elated  with  the 
presence  of  royalty  and  the  vanity  of  office, 
that  he  boldly  told  the  king  he  would  shew  his 
majesty  the  highest  horse  amongst  his  subjects. 
His  majesty,  in  the  most  good  natured  manner 
smiled  to  see  tlie  vaunting  groom  on  his  high 
horse,  and  examined  the  animal  in  the  most 
critical  manner.  It  was  above  seventeen  hands 
high,  and  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  noblest 
animals  of  the  stud. 

His  majesty  next  examined  the  cooperage, 
where  Mr.  Whitbread  was  assailed  by  such  a 
number  of  questions  from  his  majesty,  that 
Peter  Pindar,  in  his  humourous  description  of 
this  visit  of  his  majesty,  makes  him  exclaim— 


<■• 


Now  said  the  brewer,  may  I  be  curst, 
If  I  know  which  to  answer  first. 


His  majesty  first  asked  how  far  the  brewer's 
barrels  would  extend  if  placed  side  by  side  ; 
which  the  brewer  not  being  able  to  answer,  his 
majesty  then  asked  how  far  they  would  extend 
if  placed  end  to  end,  to  which  Mr.  Whitbread 
answered,  "  Perhaps  to  Kew.'^ 

And  this  the  wondering  kia^ 
Repeated  to  the  irond'ring  queen* 

But  the  most  ridiculous  question  which  his  ma- 
jesty is  made  to  ask  is  the  following : 

Grains  ?  grains  !— -grains  come  from  hops  ? 
No^  please  your  majesty,  said  the  brewer  with  a  smile. 
Grains  come  from  malt— aye,  aye,  malt,  malt, — I  meant 
malt  all  the  while. 

The  most  minute  pains  had  been  taken  to 
reikler  this  visit  of  their  majesties  a  comforta- 
ble one,  as  every  part  of  the  route  that  was  wet 
or  dirty  was  covered  with  matting,  and  lamps 
v^ere  fixed  in  all  those  places  where  there 
was  any  obscurity.    The  royal  party  having 
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minutely  examined  every  part  of  this  immense 
establiahment,  repaired  to  the  house,  where  a 
magnificent  cold  collation  was  served  up  on  a 
beautiful  service  of  plate;  the  most  costly 
wines  abounded  on  the  table,  but  his  majesty, 
with  a  trtily  English  spirit,  would  taste  no  other 
beverage  than  porter,  which  was  poured  out  to 
liim  from  an  immense  bottle. 

The  royal  party  cheerfully  partook  of  the 
collation,  and  laying  aside  all  the  forms  of 
etiquette,  invited  the  duchess  of  Ancaster  and 
lady  Harcourt  to  join  them,  the  gentlemen 
taking  their  refreshment  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. 

At  two  o'clock  his  majesty  rose,  and  ex- 
pressed the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  day's 
exhibition  and  entertaiumeht,  and  most  parti- 
cularly at  the  elegance  and  urbanity  of  his 
hosts,  from  whom  he  took  leave  in  the  most 
condescending  manner,  expressing  a  wish  to 
see  Mr.  Whitbread  and  his  family  at  Windsor. 
His  majesty  oflfered  to  confer  the  honour  of 
knighthood  upon  Mr.  Whitbread,  but  it  was 

declined. 

Circumstances  of  a  very  particolar  nature 
disturbed  at  this  time  the  harmony  of  the  royal 
family,  and  which  became  the  general  topic  of 
public  conversation.  It  is  the  nature  of  vigi- 
lant malice,  and  consonant  to  the  bitterness  of 
party»  to  pick  up  with  eagerness,  and  to  circu- 
late with  wicked  celerity  every  fugitive  whisper 
that  floats  within  the  infected  horizon  of  a 
court.  Idly  insignificant  at  first,  it  might  die 
away  like  other  vapours ;  but  a  sort  of  courtly 
chamelions,  who  hover  round  a  palace,  soon 
cliange  its  inofTensive  spirit,  and  corrupt  its 
very  nature,  till  the  empii^e  Inreathes — for  the 
contagion  spreads  with  more  than  electrical 
quickness — amidfit  poison  and  putridity. 

The  intemperance  and  extravagance  of  the 
heir  apparent  had  been  long  a  source  of  the 


most  poignant  afilictipn  to  his  royal  father. 
The  connexion  also  which  he  had  formed  with 
the  party  in  opposition  to  his  father's  ministers, 
and  the  votes  which  he  gave  in  the  house  of 
lords,  contrary  to  the  dignity  and  propriety  of 
his  great  political  character,  did  not  tend  by 
any  means  to  allay  the  parental  displeasure, 
but  on  the  contrary,  served  rather  to  increase 
it.  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  intimate 
that  an  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  this 
kingdom  should  hide  himself  as  it  were  behind 
a  curtain,  or  only  present  himself  to  public 
attention  as  a  character  of  mere  negative  qua- 
lifications and  insipid  virtue;  but  of  this  we 
are  confident,  that  he  would  do  well  to  preserve 
himself  in  calm  and  tranquil  dignity,  taking  no 
violent  part  in  public  measures,  and  living  in  a 
continual  state  of  preparation  to  exercise  the 
sovereign  authority  when  he  should  be  called 
to  the  inheritance  of  it.  He  should  not  waste 
his  strength  in  premature  and  petty  efforts, 
but  preserve  it  for  the  great  trial  that  awaits 
him ;  nor  should  he  oppose  his  mind  to  the 
danger  of  contracting  the  habits  and  prejudices 
pf  a  party,  which  will  certainly  prevent  him 
when  he  attains  the  crown,  from  being  the  king 
of  more  than  half  his  people. 

The  breach,  however,  which  existed  at  this 
time  at  Buckingham-house^  was  however  more 
of  a  private  than  a  political  nature,  and  obliged 
the  heir  apparent  not  only  to  absent  himself 
from  the  royal  presence,  but  to  retire  to  the 
Pavilion  at  Brighton,  until  a  reconciliation  could 
be  effected.  In  the  mean  time  every  engine 
which  Faction  or  Party  could  invent  was  set  ia 
motion,  to  rouse  the  parent  against  the  son, 
and  the  son  against  the  parent.  Every  plain 
fact  was  firaudulently  distorted ;  nor  the  peace 
of  families,  nor  the  soft  bonds  that  imite  child 
and  parent,  or  which  sustain  the  hope  and 
pride  of  a  nation,  could  stand  secure.     Every 
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kour  ^ve  ci«e  to  sotif^  improbable  «od  moo- 
8trouR  tale,  every  moment'  had  its  slander, 
aad  iht  court  insect  was  for  ever  on  the  wing, 
collecting  Venom..  As  a  spedoien  of  the  vitu- 
perating spirit  of  the  times/we 'shall  only  state 
one  instance. 

The  prince  coming  one  day  -to  town,  aeci- 
ctentally  met  his  father,  who  was  driving  in  his 
carriage  abtlg  Pall-Mall,  and  the  former  imme- 
diately stopped,  and  saluted  his  father  in  the 
most  respectful  manner.  The  salute  was  re-^ 
turned  by  his  majesty  in  an  equally  respectful 
manner ;  but  (m  the  foUowiRg  d^y^  the  town 
rang  with  the  abuse  of  his  majesty  in  meanly 
refusing  to  return  the  salute  of  his  son,  and 
turning  away  \^ith  indignation  from  him*  Other 
reports  of  the  most  pestilential  nature  were 
circulated ;  and  many  there  were  who  could 
think  it  .possible,  that  our  late  gracious  sove* 
reign,  educated  in  palaces,  and  of  necessity 
passing  his  life  in  the  habitual  ceremonies /)f 
an  exalted  station,  could  so  far  forget  the  usual 
and  indispi^nsible  forms  of  every  prince  and  of 
*every  gentleman  in  public,  as  not  only  to  refuse, 
hut  to  spurn  at  and  turn  indignant  from  a  due 
mark  of  reverence  and  filial  obedience  shewn 
him  by  his  royal  son  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis.  To  admit  such  detractions  for  a 
moment  as  facts,  would  be  to  combine  all  that 
is  great  and  supreme  in  situation,  with  all  that 
is  l6w  and  inferior  in  manner^.  If  such  insi- 
nuatidns  do  not  endanger  both  the  public  and 
private  tranquillity — if  they  do  not  tend  to 
loosen  and  snap  asunder  the  most  inviolable 
and  tender  ties — ^if  they  do  not  exasperate  the 
estranged  heart,  and  close  yet  more  fast  the 
alienated  hand — if  they  are  not  in  themselves  a 
departure  from  that  sacred  and  primeval  law, 
written  by  the  finger  not  only  of  Nature  but 
of  Natuire*8  God,  which  has  promised  blessed. 
n^88  to  the  peace-makers — ^if,  in  fine,  such  depre- 
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cated  malice,  varnished  by  the  outwurd,  shew 
of  piety,  and  bearing  on  the  surface  the  wi&ll- 
imitated  gloss  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  be  not 
eatablishing  the  rival  factions  of  the  father  and 
the  8on--<-we  know  not  under  what  terms  to 
describe  it. 

The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  been  laid  before  his  majesty,  and 
excited  his  keenest  indignation^  and  it  was  at 
last  determined  to  bring  the  matter  before  par- 
liament. Accordingly  on  the  20th  of  April, 
previous  to  the  usual  motions  relative  to  the 
finances  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Alderman  Newn- 
ham  addressed  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
embarrassed  circumstances  of  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

Notwithstanding  the  allowance  of  50,000/. 
per  annum  from  the  civil  list,  it  appeared,  that 
in  the   year  1786  the  prince  had  contracted 

» 

debts  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.,  exclusive  of 
50,000/.  and  upwards,  expended  upon  Carlton- 
house.  In  this  embarrasssed  state»  his  fir^t  ap« 
plication  was  to  his  royal  father ;  but ''  a  direct 
refusal  to  afford  him  any  relief,  was  conveyed 
to  his  royal  highness  through  one  of  his  princi- 
pal ofiicers  of  state/'  It  is  reported,  that  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  at  this  time  on  a  visit 
to  Epgland,  pressed  him  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner to  make  use  of  his  fortune  to  whatever  ex- 
tent he  might  find  necessary,  till  some  favour- 
able change  should  take  place  in  his  circum- 
stances ;  but  this  offer  the  prince  declined. 

The  only  expedient,  therefore,  that  remained, 
was  to  throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  nation ;  and  on  this  principle,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Newnhan  demanded  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  bring  forward  any 
proposal  for  rescuing  the  heir  apparent  from  his 
present  distressed  and  embarrassed  situation  ? 
To  this  question  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
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replied,  ikat  it  Wae  dot  lii  ^u^  td  ittiftyditee  4 
subject  ofiE^a't  nature,  witii&'Ut  blfir  mitjeMy'A 
speciat  commahct;  and -he  dbtild  txbfy  Sty  tt 
present,  tliat  lie  liad  hoi  be^Yl  iidnetU^d  tdth 
any  siich  command.'  Mr.  Newhkkifl,  tBeffifoif^, 
gave  notice  of  his  intentions  to  .  brirf^  tht  sub- 
ject regularly,  by  iiiofiori,  before  lii^  hbu^e,  on 
tfc4'thofMay.    / 

\;'fEe  acti vUy  of  Ik^  oppofeitidfa  patty,  in  tMs 
.  anah",  created,  in  the  'ntiixi  time,  no  iAfc6iiiildet*« 
at)le' anxiety  and  iineasine^  to  ^^  ndtSbitetU. 
6n  the  24th  olr  April,  liir.  t^iff ,  at^er  te^tttebtttlg 
thai  Kir.  Iffewnhaifa  wduM  infonh  tU  Hbtlse 
moire  parlicutaflv  o^4fie  nature  ctt  the  itt^ndfid 
motion,  adverlea  to  the  extreme  delic&eydfths 
subject,  and  declared  that  th?  knowledge  his 
possessed  of  many  circumstances  fekting  tb  it 
made  him  ^esiroiis  of  persuading  the  hotid^  tA 
avoid,  if"  possible,  the  discussion.  Mr.  Rblle, 
an  adherent  bt  thd  mlnisl^r,  di^Slftt^d,  ftt  the 
same  time,,  *'  {hat  the  question  Jhvblved  Mattel' 
by  wbict  the  constitution,  both  in  ctiurtii  iihd 
gtate,  miglit  be  essentially  a^ected  ;  kftd  that; 
if  the  friends  of  the  prtece  persisted  in  theit  Ill- 
ten  ti6n.  It  would  be  necessary  tb  In^dirfe  Intb 
tbose  circiiinstances  also.'*  -  | 

i'he  circumstances  adverted  to  by  Mt.  ^ihi, 
have  be^h.said  to  relate  to  some  du'pp6'd€d  t'dtt-: 
nexion  between  tne  prince  and  Sirs.  I^itzbfetbfett,: 
a  lady  of  a  very' respectable  tlbttMlii  (^Jsthibltrc 
family,  to 'whom  be  had  for  i3ofn^  tiiVkls  mitfd- 
fested  a  strong  attacBrttenl     '•  iPor  '(pjb  H  60- 
'  temporary  author  remarks)  nofwldiitSiiclfftg  the 
po^silsiiUy  5f  a  niarriajfe  hUmreein  theSfe  tWo 
parties  was  etfec^iially  guarded  agiiiQSf  "by  the 
royal  marriage-act,  great  pains  had  befintftkehj 
and  not  entirely  without  success',  f6  Ui'ste&d  dUd 
'in&a'me  the  nlinds.of  the  vulgar  u^onthat  fttfb* 
'  ject ;  with  whal  view,  i{  Would  have  been  tobM 
'  easy  to  conceive  m'tofiner  {iiiies  thaft  fit  pik* 
seht,  when  all  the  enemies  hf  iffife  llWrs*  *of 


ai&ottg  &«  Aa^WL''  ••• 
•  SeYeMt  d«fedlt6l-y  tib&f4ihiacidfi6  lauued  ii  the 
:  huaie,  iti  difi^i^t  ttiles,  bpon  (he  BUbj^ct ;  and 
oii  the  dOOi  bt  A|>HU  Mh  Vim  dfoMd^m  to  the 
hoo9«,  with  immediate  authority  froM  thif  prinod 
of  Wi^U,  \a  asitti^  tidd^  fhM  Ante  wu  no 
pai;^  t{  hii  ^iiddct  ihat  id  Was  afraid  Of  ut^ 
wiifing  ko  hd.^6  inVeaCigsJkt^  iA  thft  Ml&si  na&i 
n^^.  The  flrtti^eM  bf  the  pMn^^e  Minds,  oo 
this  bcca^oti,  a^^rs  to  h6H  giisttd  hiiA  an 
tntiti  Vuhorj  tithf^ix6  liliflid^  j  6>t  *'  on  tb4 
dd  6i  fAky\  i/Lx.  Pitt  httd  tin  attdiittOe  at  Carl' 
toti-hottse ;  ted  Ifae  iAm6  Aight  th<»  priuoe  was 
Ififonhed  by  his  iA^sly'»  ^ont&tttuid,  in  general 
teitttt,  iMIi  iF  ^6  lA^^&A  intefided  to  be  mad« 
the  nelt  dny  ^  th6  hdttSe  of  oottfiloltt«  ftboald 
be.withdrawi),  6v^  thiii^  ffligfht  be  wttled  to 
hid  it>ykl  higfab^ini'fa  iidtisfe^tioil."  Th^  motioa 
Was  at»)Ordingiy  wit&di^Wfi ;  ftfitt  od  the  23d 
of  Msiy,  m  'COAsiqtt^nc^  of  a  tbeeeafe  from 
hid  toaj^sty,  ^6  Btito  Of  t6I,000i^  WM  veted 
fbr  the  relief  of  the  ptiub&  of  Wales»  and 
<^,00dA  ott  bcMtrntH^  ihit  wories  at  €arit(«- 
tiotide.  ° 

h  Vk«  dti  ^  ^IM  ^  Mny  that  1h«  rtoon- 
tnhatibit  to6k  place  betWfee/il  hts  mkjesly  aad 
ihe  prince  of  Wal^  j  dn  Whieh  dayi'the  fonner 
«6ttt  h  idessage  t6  hi«  toya)  hi^eis,  deiiring 
to  s«e  Mtft  «t  Ba^li&l^hsaiiwhOUife.  Hit  royal 
highn««i  h&etefled  to  'j^ay  hid  doty  to  (he  king, 
too.  the  two  gi'eftt  peNt^ttigels  domitttted  in  ooe- 
/ei^ttoe  toge(9ier  fot  nearly  tWee  hftlini4  The 
ptboe  had  th^  houoitt  of  being  tntMdoeed  by 
^ekihg  to  his  toy ti  tbother  ~«fid  dfertera ;  and 
perha)^8  t,  kitiA  of  pttQt  <iA  iftWfi  tUMoAer  tm- 
grtittdatiott^  w«i(  hetiir  «jdiUiit«d  thitt-  on  this 
bccanOft. 

Aftef  ifaik  UMieiingVidlfBeldlisfi  the  priace 
tt-dc^rdd  thekey  d^tireeiolbfdSoMdiattp- 
tdta.tttd  Hit^ih^  wnm  msL  tMaitlAistariMn 


formerly ;  and  ofa  tM  28d  lotA- nS«tftlHlllit)MA 
di^M  t ni«toc%ii<tf  tfaanks' froat -tM  prafctiTof 
WtkleS  to  &»  king:  tt  8t,  -JAfhesl,  Ifw  his  tati* 
jfiigelo'ftoth&duwtrof  pal^lkdienf:'  • 

i^i»  MSij«sCf  M  Ihki  pvrioft  pdibUed'tlie.  tpMt 
6f  ttt«  bfaace  'vrith  oitcdirtneh  ^  ftrdnarf-isod  likit 
adl  k<9«ft  «pofteiAed  he  felt  Mf^f  reMA  at  mmyt 
itfMmptlDffy  irhleh  lometittitt  haftfeued  duAag 
tlii4  bout.  '  Ad  odA  iostaada  of  "thia  aattira  acH 
eanod'tilfoirt  tlaathnt :  atnsi,  ttafaedrFfehMMn^ 
who  first  came  abdnt  -  Hiifii|^toi>^ili!t  to  fr 
etfblCff  s&cceeddd  fio'l^U  ia  «f#ftuafe  that  ^e 
tistittfi-d«l  a  l^ag  lepimtil;  leM^df  *  the^  bridgei 
On  tftb^  be  preceded  C0  ttU<9f  'it«>forBH  and 
reinifvcd  6oiiiet^«l  (^rittaa^fikt  the^^nda,  endbd 
to  make,  it  iDdk  prdtl)^  fretii  the  gMddtf»»  As 
be  ihras'to  thHve  by  hie^toJU^  ba  bApt  hw^ffd/^ 
lookdd  when  aotiitng  '#09  pasmf^  :.  One  aioafii* 
ing  Ak  royal  biMit  oaoMs  act-ess  ffotn  ffouBslow- 
beath  to  the  bridg^^  wb^ne  tiie  ^tag  bad  tabea 
water,  and  swam  across.  The  bo^ndfl  passed 
his  gat&*  without  ceremooTf^  fc^kywtdby  &lafge 
l>»ty^  etyiug  'SThe  king  P  Fettfaanf^opMed  bk 
g;ate$  wbieb  faeolostfd  agam  after  they  had  rushed 
thlroiigb  withc^nt  payingi  wben^aoreiuiiBesoag 
ahd  i^bewy  party  ebfiie  i4|»i  rocifarating  mere 
teiidly  ''  The  kittgi  the  biaf  V  He  atecd  with 
Uir  key  in  bis  bandj  <faetif  b  mesaeed  by  berse* 
Wbipe/'  ''  111  tell' yiHi  V^«t|"  Mid  he^  <<  j^ng 
merif  I  opeA  mygat^  egc^  tiU  I  see  yoiur 
Bioiif^yL  I  'pay  400/i  a*'y9e^  f€»  tfaoe.  bridge, 
and  I  laid  otrt  IfiOOh  vf^  iu  ^  i^e  let  kkig 
George  through:  ^od  bless-h(iii-l:LimewofoQ 
other  king  ia  £ngkindt  If  yeoibsnre  brought 
ihe  king'ff  Pfatki0i  hai^g  ^ieif  I  let  hipx  pass 
i$khaut  th&  ilunL'*  Suddenly  the  king  himself 
appeared  amoi^;  his  atteDdaots.  Feltbam  mede 

bis  fetrereocei  ojpeaed  bi0  gate  againr/  and  the  1  apology^  end  'Wks  etuerteiit  to  tffattt  11^^  bin 
vbole  oompany  weat  over  to  MoulseyvbuieC    fat   Wioe-tilerchiiiiit,  witht)Vit   eudaSigeVilig  f^ 


;  griped  %  4M  «e«i««li  ffpt  ^aqk  ^fijrdSfHid* 
wipb.tfhkuew  the  ireaeoii  of  ths;  iiptteinruption^ 
'Ttef  ea^i^  e^plemed  the  mistake,  and.  added^ 
that  '^wheik  ri^yal  JiUBta  b^d  .passed  oyei:  jthia 
bridgfei^  a  geieea  had  b^en  always  paid,  whicl\ 
fruked  aSt ;  Aad  that  ^bis  was  bis  first  good 
ttiri)/'  l4t>rd  Saadvioh  retuTQed  to  the  kipg^ 
btft  hie  iiltjesty  hastily  desired  bim  to  pay  fo^ 
all  bis  attasflkHMs^  who  ampunted  te  less  thin 
forty  of  the  wb<^  fu^y*  Feltbazn's  ksso^ 
tdd^Mefttbet  the  la4ki«  ;)t  court  c^ed  bio  a 
nide  fettow  ( ,  but,  berepUedt  that  he  ouly  took 
,  tbb  best  tteena  to  pi^y  hi^  high  rent.  The 
matter  was  afterwards  satiefactonly  eicplalned 
to  the  king. 

The  foMo^ing  ludicrous  incident  occurred 
duriqg  oiie  of  the  royaLbunts^  Mn  GarbonelU 
the  wiMtmeFebeDytf  wbo  served  bis  mfyesty^ 
^iftsa  fanrtoarite  .w{^b  tbe  kiag^  aiid  used  te  h^ 
adttiitted  te  tie  royal  busta  Retitming  frees 
tbe  idhitsem^  dty,  bis  intijasiy  ehtered  affaMy 
into  e&rivetdatioii  i^tfa  bin  i»nne^tiieticbieiiit,  mk4 
rode  lOe-a-Ute  with  bifti  ft  considerable  ^Af. 
Lord  Waisingham  ^a^  in  attendafit^,  tloA 
watching  9n  opportunity»  took  Mr.  Carbonell 
aside, and  wbis'pered  something  to  him.  *'  WhatV 
tbiiU  wibat'e  thet,"  ii^pured  the  good-humoured 
iBtmbrehy  ^  Waleitigkam  has  been  iftayisg  t» 
i^ti  r  «'  Plefl*e  yoti.  Sire,  I  find  I  have  beei^ 
guHty  of  bnititentionK!  disk-eflpeCt ;  my  lord 
b&6  jtisi  bfdroied  nie  tbtit  I  ought  to  have  t(dttti 
i)^  my  hat  whenever  I  addressed  yotii^  msLJesty ; 
but  ypi)r  maje&ty  wiU  please  to  observe^  thai 
wbeoever  I  hunt,  my  hat  is  fastened  to  my 
^nig,  "sqnd  wj  ^g  19  lied  to  my  bead«  and  I  am 
ridiiig  a.  very  bigb^spirUed  horse  i  so  ibat  if 
my  ibisig  goteoS;  w^qiuat  HI  go  of  together  T 
The  king  Itiughied  faeartiiy  «t  «bt^  wbrnsicdl 


wbenr  the  dogs  were  at  Ikult^  >  SSkta  king,  fibar 
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Ifis  majesty  wais  at  this  period  by  ih»  meant 
nnmindful  of  the  genehtl  interests  of  literature, 
for  it  was  his  duty,  lie  often  said,  to  patronise 
those  by '  whose  talents  every  condition  of 
society  is  improved.  He  this  year  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  John  Fenn,  esq., 
who  had  dedicated  \o '  him  two  quarto  volumeer 
of  original  letters  of  the  refgns  of  Henny  the 
Vlth.  and  Vlfth.,  contfiining  a  number  of  state 
anecdotes  of  England  and  France,  #*c. 

Doctor  Beattie  also  paid  a  second  viiat  to 
Windsor  in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  his 
reception  by  his  majesty  id  described  by  the 
worthy  Doctor  in  the  follohiring  letter  to  Miiss 
Valentine : 

Zcmdon,  3(m /tffy,  1787. 

'  I  am  just  returned  from  Win<i8or,iirherel  passed  three 
days.  I  went  thttber,  partly  to  see  some  Ariands,  but 
chiefly  that  I  might  pay  my  respects  to  the  kisg  and 
quten.  They  both  .recttved .  me  id  liie  oaost  gracious 
maimer,  Inaw  the  king  first  oa  the  terrace,  .where  he 
kne^  me  at  first  sight,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  converse 
with  me  a  considerable  time.  Next  morning  I  saw  him 
again  at  prayers  in  his  chapel^  where  he  was  pleased  to 
introduce  me  to  the  queen,  wbq  inquired  very  kindly 
after  my  health  ^  observed^  that  many  years  had  passed 
since  she  3aw  me  last ;  regretted  the  bad  weather  which 
!  had  met  with  at  Windsor,  (for  it  rained  incessantly,) 
"Mbich,  ^id  she,  has  made  your  frienda  see  lass  of  yon 
Am  they  wished  |  and,  after  loiae  other  conversation^ 
her  majaity  and  the  princeas  £iizabeth,  who  attended 
her,  mad^.  a  slight  courtesy,  and  stepped  into  the  car- 
Tiage,  that  waited  for  them  at  the  chapel  door.  The  king 
remained  with  us  for  some  time  longer,  and  talked  of 
various  matters,  particularly  the  union  of  the  colleges. 
He  asked  whether  I  wai  for  or  against  it,  I  told  him  I 
'was  a  fii€»d  to  the  union.  ^'  Bat  lord  KmnOul,^  said 
he, '  f^  is  TieleDt  against  it  ?''  (this,  by  the  bye,  I  dM  not 
know  before).  The  king  spoke  jocohu'ly  of  my  having 
became  fat ,-  f<  I  remember  di^  fiase,"  said  he,  *'  when 
you  were  as  lean  as  Dr.  •♦••  there,"  pomtii^g  to  a  gentle- 
inan  who  was  standing  by.  '5  You  look  very  well,"  said 
his  majesty  to  me,  "  and  1  am  convinced  you  are  well,  if 
you  would  only  think  so :  do,  Dr.  Hdberden,**  said  the 


Mtg,  **  etmvmtolh.  Be^tlie  dud  he  ia  in  perfect  kealdi 
(Dr*  H«be)rdeB  iraa  also  sindiiigiby), 

Biriiop  Pbrtens  was  uoHier  instance  of  the 
king*8  rejgfard  for  literary  merit,  aldiougii  the' 
report  was  circulaited  at  the  titti^,  that  the 
bishop  owed  his  elevation  to  the  interest' of 
the  iqneen,  yet  this  statement  was  refttted  by 
Pofteos  himself,  who  says  that  he  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  his  episeopal 
appointment  was  announced,  stating  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  himself  who  recom- 
mended  him  to  his  majesty. 

It  was  in  the  year  1787,  that  his  majesty  ad- 
dressed the  letters  under  the  sigiAture  of  Ralph 
Robinson  to  Arthur  Ybung,  Esq.,  on  diffisrent 
subjects  of  practical  agriculture;  in  whidi  he 
evinced  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  different  soils,  and  some  of  the  leading 
errors  in  the  then  prevailing  system  of  farm- 
ing are  ably  exposed.  Some  of  these  lettera 
will  be  given  in  an  appendix  at  the  close  of 
these  Memoirs. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  concern  that  his  ma- 
jesty beheld,  at  this  time,  the  general  dissolute- 
ness,  and  the  laxity  of  morals,  which  pervaded 
all  jjanks  of  society ;  and  in  consequence,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  indispensible  duty  to  exert  his 
authority  for  the  suppression  of  those  evils,  and 
therefore  announced  his  determination  to  dis- 
countenance and  punifl(h  all  breaches  of  morals 
in  all  ranks,  especially  in  regard  to  such  per- 
sons as  were  more  particularly  employed  about 
the  court  or  government.  One  of  the  first 
steps  which  his  majesty  took,  was  to  issue  a 
second  time  the  same  proclamation  against  vice 
and  immorality,  which  bad  been  issued  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  He  also  called  upon  all 
ranks  to  set  a  good  example,  to  attend  more 
punctually  to  the  public  offices  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  strictly  enjoined  the  magistracy  to 
punish  and  prevent  all  breaches  of  the 
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day.  Ia  €set|%tlie  ^hftbiioalipiotjr  of  GttM^e^IIL^ 
was  perhaps  the  most  striking  ffe^me  of' his^ 
chttiacter.^  Itivias  iiiaflnfeit6d^ata<^ry^wiy 
pet iod  of'  has  life,  and  .eratt&ued  with  him^ 
bright  ^aiML  glowing^  to  the  laat.  Although  he 
might  Jie  nid  to  he  more  .pacticiriarly  the  fakheip 
of  &e  established  ehwcb,.  lie  was^atill  .Uie<  just 
frienU  aad  .advocate,  of 'geftuine^religkms:  toieia^ 
tioB.  Alt:  classes  of  ins  religidtis  aubjeota  were 
equally  tobjects  of  his^teDderaessMid  love*  Mr. 


Cobbiny  ia  bi3  Fr^itM  Tetteiker,  relates,  that  hia    that  puqx^^^  aod  imioediately  wrpte  to  t^e 


majesty  happening  one  day  to  peas  in  his  oar- 
riage>  through  a  plaixe  aear  one  of  the  royal 
pa^es,  where  a  rabble  ha4  gathered  together 
to  intern;^ t  the  worship  atea  disl^ntitig  meet"- 
ing*hottse;  his  majesty  stopped  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  tumult,  and  being  answered,  that 
it  was  only  some  affair  between  the  townV 
people  and  the  methodists,  he  replied,  ]oud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  many,  ^'  Themethodists* 
are  a. quiet,  good  kind  of  people,  and  will  dis- 
turb nobody,  and  if  I  can  learn  that  any  per* 
son  in  my  employment  disturb  them,  they  shall 
be  immediately  dismissed/'  ''  The  king's  sen- 
timenta,"  adds  Mr.  Cobbin,  ''  soon  spread 
through  the  town,  and  persecution  has  not 
deixed  to  lift  its  head  there  since  that  period. 

His  majesty's  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of 
the.  established  church  was  great,  yet  he  was 
far  from  beii^  displeased  when  he  saw  persons 
of  other  persuasiona  propagating  zealouidy  what 
they  belieTed  conscientiously.  .His  displeasure, 
however,  he  could  not  coneeal,  when  he  saw 
m^n.who  prpfesjsed  to  beiievey  acting jtg.  though 
they  believed  not.  At  the  time  that  the.preach- 
ing  of  John  Wedey  was  makk^  so  much  noise 
in  the  country,  a.  certatn  courtly  bishop  was 
animadverting  on  the  jcircuiqstance.tp  his  soa- 
jesty,  luad  concluded  a  dolefiil  exposition  of  the 
dangeroos  consequenoeato  tbe^rnQth^richurcht 
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^maiiHy  n^ptiisd,  /'^M^  swbiab^  of  .him,ni|r 
lopd^tand  then  I'll  warriA^  you  he'll  pcfajpli 
seldom^ eoough."    . 

.Auother  instance  ^  of-  .hisr  to^rotion^  is  pn 
reisord.  Wh^n  the  firsit;  part  ,of  Qr.  Csgney'a 
translaticpi  of  the  Bible  ioto  JBengalee.^rriyed 
ia  thin  country,  the  g^atlemen  engaged.. in  th<( 
msnagemeat  of  the^  mission,  requested  Mr. 
Bow)^r  to  present  it  to  hia  majesty,  *'  I  went 
down,"  saya' that  gentleman,  '^to  Winjip^i.Car^ 


equerry  in  waiting,  requesting  him  to  ix^orm- 
hia  majesty,  that  I  wi^d  to  present  a  book  to 
him,  and  tOilet  me  know^  adhere,  and  at  what 
hour,  he  would  be  pleased  to  receive  it."    In 
about  two  hours  afterwards,  I  received  a  letter 
from  colonel  Fitzroy,  informing  me,  that  he  had 
ceoimttnicated  my  letter  to  his  majesty,  and  - 
that  the  king  would  wish  to  receive  the  book 
in  the  castle,  on  coming  09H>f  the  cfaapel,  after ' 
prayers  the  next  morning,  /had  be^i  requested 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  tc^make  a  communica-/ 
tion  to  his  majesty  respecting  the  origin  and' 
progress  of  the  mission. 

*'  I  accordingly  sat  down  in  the  evening  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  to  accompany  the ; 
book.  I  waited  on  the  king  in  the  mornings 
agreeably  te  his  desire,  when  he  was  pleased 
to  read  the  whole  of  my  letter  with  the  most 
minute  attentiot,  though  it  occupied  three 
pages  of  post  paper  closely  written  :  he  then 
received  the  book,  apparently  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  and  said,  *^You  will  be  good  enough 
to  inform  the  gentlemej^  of  Uie  Baptist  mission, 
that  I  neeeiaed  the  book  wiUi  great  pleasure, 
and  return  them  ny  best  thanks,  wishing  them 
every  poisibte  stiecess." 

Of  all  institutions  which  had  for  their  object 
the  diflftision  of  Christianity  and  knowledge,  his 
majesty  was  an  ardent  atid  munificent  promoter. 
,  It  jlias  been  ^tate4  from  the  pulpit,  and  we  be- 
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Hete  with  truth,  that  a  greater  number  of  so* 
cieties  for  the  promotkm  of  religion  and  know<^ 
ledge,  and  for  the  relief  of  human  miMry,  were 
established  during  the  reign  of  (Jecrrge  III.,  and 
chiefly  under  his  encouragement,  than  in  the 
whole  previous  period  of  time  since  the  era  of 
Redemption. 

In  his  attendances  on  divine  service  his  ma* 
jesty  was  always  distinguished  for  the  singular 
earnestness  and  fervor  with  which  he  joined  in 
the  devotional  exercises.  A  gfentleman  who 
was  present  one  morning  in  the  private  chapel 
at  Windsor,  about  a  year  before  his  majesty *8 
late  illness  commenced,  gives  the  following 
touching  picture  of  the  scene  he  witnessed  on 
this  occasion  : 

**  As  soon  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  the  gates 
of  the  castle  were  thrown  open,  and  he  was 
conducted  to  the  private  chapel  by  an  attendant, 
who  left  him  there  alone.  Soon  after  came  the 
chaplain :  he  looked  out  the  lessons,  ^c,  then 
sat  down  a  few  minutes,  when  a  pair  of  folding 
doors  opened,  and  his  majesty,  led  by  two  at- 
tendants, came  in,  followed  by  two  of  the  prin- 
ce»ies  and  lady  Albinia  Cumberland.  After 
his  majesty  had  been  conducted  to  his  chair, 
service  began,  when  his  majesty  acted  as  clerk 
through  evety  prayer  in  the  most  audible  man- 
ner. At  the  petition,  **  Give  peace  in  our  time 
O  Lord !"  his  majesty>  with  uplifted  bands,  ren 
peated,  *'  Because  there  is  none  other  fightetl^ 
for  us.''  He  then  added  with  the  strongest 
emphasis,  "  But  only  thou,  O  God  ! "  His  mar 
jesty  followed  the  'Chaplain  through  the  Psalms, 
nearly  as  correetly  as  if  he  had  possefised  his 
eyesight,  and  had  a  book  before  him." 

The  Athanasian  creed  is  well  knowa  to  have 
been  bo  fhvoutite^of  the  king^  Bishop  Watson, 
in  his  Mem0Jr«>  gives  tts  a  proof  of  thiil  in  the 
following  anecdote)  which  was  told  him  by  Dr. 
Heberdeenv    "Hie  clergyinan  at  Wjndaor,  oa  a 


day  when  the  Atfaanastan  creed  was  to  be  read, 
began  widi  ''  Whoever  will  be  sasved/^  i|«.,  the 
king,  who  usually  responded  wiUi  a  load  voice, 
waa  silent ;  the  nnuMrter  repeated  in  a  higher 
tone  his  *'  Whoever ;''  the  king  continued  silent; 
at  length  the  Apostles'  creed  was  rq»eated  by 
the  minister,  and  the  king  followed  hnn  through- 
out  with  a  distinct  and  audible  voice* 

In  his  majesty's  prayer*book,  where  we  im- 
plore the  Almighty  to  bless  and  preserve  ''  Thy 
servant  George,  wr  ma$t  graeiauM  king  and  go- 
vernar^''  these  words  appear  to  have  been  struck 
out,  and  the  following  written  with  his  own 
hand :  *'  An  umoorthy  sinner  J' 

The  deep  sense  of  religion  with  which  his 
majesty  was  imbued,  doubtless  contributed  to 
the  invariable  firmness  and  serenity  of  his  mind. 
When  one  of  the  young  princes  was  hourly  ex- 
pected to  die,  the  king  was  sitting  on  a  Sunday, 
reading  a  sermon  to  his  family ;  an  attendant 
came  in  with  the  tidings  of  the  child's  death ; 
the  king  exchanged  a  look  with  him,  signifying 
he  understood  his  commission,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  his  reading  till  it  was  finished. 

Nor  did  his  majesty  himself  fail  to  add  exam- 
pies  of  useful  charity  to  the  precepts  laid  down 
for  the  morals  of  his  subject.  He  took  parti- 
cular pleasure  in  assisting  the  unfortunate,  and 
particularly  if  they  belonged  to  the  lower 
classes^  The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of 
it :  A  poor  man  employed  in  the  royal  gardens, 
through  affliction  in  his  family,  was  in  debt 
about  60/.,  a»d  in  great  terror  of  a  prison.  He 
was  advised  to  petitioox  his  majesty,  which  he 
did  after  much  hesitation^  and  received  a  mes* 
sage  to  wait  upoa  the  king  nazt  morning  at 
vaaut  oHrlock.  He  was  in  the  garden,  but  could 
not  muster  courage  to  go  to  the  house.  At.^ve 
Biiautes  past  the  time  appointed^  his  majesty 
grew  impatient  and  weirt  ia^o  the  gardra  to 
)ooL  for  him  whar  ^a^Ung  a  glimpse  of  lam 
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behmd  aomer  little  erection,  he  called  to  him, 
'*  Halloo  i"    The  man,  perceiving  he  was  disco- 
vered,  ran  trembling  to  the  king,  who  reproved 
him  for  his  want  of  punctuality,  till  he  told  his 
majesty  the  reason*    The  king  then  said,  '*  I 
have  inquired  into  your  charaieter,  and  find  you 
an  honest,  sober,  and  industrious  man.     Here 
are  two  purses,  the  one  to  pay  your  debts,  the 
other  to  make  you  comfortable."    The  humble 
petitioner,  overwhelmed  with  the  king's  good- 
ness, dropped  on  his  knees,  nxtd  made  a  stam- 
mering  effort  to  thank  and  bless  his  prince,  but 
a  flood  of  tears  prevented  him.     His  majesty 
instantly  put  forth  his  hand,  and  with  consi- 
derable emotion  exclaimed  "  Get  up,  get  up, 
thank  God  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  help 
an  honest  man." 

The  domestic  life  of  the  king  at  this  time  is 
described  in  the  following  letter  of  Mrs.  Delany, 
dated  May  17,  1787  : 

**  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  evenings  are 
devoted  by  theih  to  the  Terrace  till  eight 
o'clock,  when  they  return  to  the  Lodge  to  their 
tea  and  concert  of  music  :  happy  are  those  who 
are  admitted  to  that  circle  I  The  queen  has 
had  the  goodness  to  command  me  to  come  to 
the  Lodge,  whenever  it  is  quite  easy  to  me  to 
do  it,  without  sending  particularly  for  me,  lest 
it  should  embarrass  me  to  refuse  that  honour ; 
so  that  most  evenings,  at  half  an  hour  past 
seven,  I  go  to  Miss  Burney's  apartment,  and 
when  the  royal  family  return  from  the  Terrace, 
the  king,  or  one  of  the  princesses  (generally 
the  youngest,  princess  Amelia,  just  four  years 
old)  come  into  the  room,  take  me  by  the  hand, 
and  lead  me  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
there  is  a  chair  ready  for  me  by  the  queen's 
left  hand  f  the  three  eldest  princesses  sit  round 
the  table,  and  the  ladies  in  waiting,  lady  Char* 
lotte  Finch  and  lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave.  A 
vacant  chair  is  left  for  the  king,  whenever  he 


pleases  to  mt  down  in  it.  Every  one  is  &m^ 
ployed  with  pencil,  needle,  or  knotting.  Be- 
tween the  pieces  of  music  ths  contecsation  is' 
easy  and  pleasant ;  and,  for  an  hour  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole,  the  king  plays  at  back- 
gammon with  .one  of  his  equerries,  and  I  ani; 
generally  dismisssd^" 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  since  th^  first 
discovery  of  mnsic,  there  never  was  any  exhi* 
bition  of  that  charnling  science  which  equalled 
the  grand  musical  festival  which  was  held  in. 
Westminster- Abbey  on  the  28th  of  May,  by 
the  express  command  of  his  majesty.    Tbe^ 
collection  was  chiefly  from  Handel,  in  compli- 
ment to  his>  majesty;   and  when  the.  graodi 
chorus  from  Samson,  ''  Oh  God«  who  in  thy 
heavenly  hand"  was  sung,  and  which  was  exe- 
cutei  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  his  majesty 
appeared  wrapped  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy  that^ 
wholly  absorbed  every  faculty.     The  whole  of 
the  royal. family  were  present,  with  the  excep-^ 
tion  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

In  the  early  part  of  August,  his  majesty  was 
much  gratified  by  a  private  visit  from  lord 
Heathfield,  who  related  to  him  all  the  particu- 
lars <rf  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  When  his  lord- 
ship had  finished  his  recital,  his  majesty  ex-: 
claimed,  '^  Well  done  Elliott,  well  done  Elliott, 
but  hot  work,  very  hot  work." 

The  birth-day  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
kept  by  their  majesties  at  Windsor,  with  un»* 
common  splendor.  Some  account  of  it  is  coiv 
tained  in  the  following  letter  of  Mrs.  Delany's :  : 

''  I  began  this  on  Saturday,  but  found  myself 
not  equal  to  finish  it,  but  being  better  in  the 
evening  I  went  to  the  Lodge,  to  Miss  Burney's 
apartments ;  but  had  not  been  there  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  king  walked  into  the 
room,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Come 
along,  Mrs.  Delany,*  and  led  me  into  the 
queen^s  apartment,  and  placed  me  in  the  chair 
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allotted  for  me,  next  to  her  majesty,  (which, 
however,  I  am  indebted  to  my  deafness  for,) 
where  I  spent  two  hours,  not  knowing  which 
gave  me  most  delight,  the  harmony  of  the 
music,  or  that  of  the  amiable  society.  The 
two  princes  were  there.  Yesterday  was  the 
prince  of  Wales's  birth-day,  and  it  being  Sun- 
day, the  entertainment  that  was  to  be  given 
was  put  off  till  Monday,  which  was  yesterday, 
for  here  I  was  interrupted,  and  am  now  come 
to  Tuesdays  the  14th. 

"  The  entertainment  at  the  Castle,  yesterday, 
was  very  superb  indeed :  there  were  above  a 
hundred  people  of  the  first  rank,  ministers  of 
state,  and  foreigners  invited  to  come  to  the 
Castle.  At  seven  o'clock,  and  after  the  draw- 
ing-room  was  over,  and  all  compliments  paid 
and  received  on  the  day,  the  company  were 
conducted  into  the  music^room,  where  there 
was  a  very  fine  concert,  chiefly  of  Mr.  Handel's 
music,  and  most  exquisitely  performed.  When 
that  was  over,  which  was  about  twelve  o'clock, 
there  was  a  supper  prepared  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  which  for  magnificence  exceeded  every 
thing, that  had  been  done  before.  The  com- 
pany were  not  all  dispersed  till  two  o'clock ; 
and  are  invited  again  to  the  same  entertain- 
ment on  Thursday,  which  is  the  duke  of  York's 
birth-day/' 

A  ceremony  of  a  very  interesting  kind  was 
exhibited  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  September,  at 
Windsor,  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  which  for 
splendor,  elegance,  and  solemnity,  exceeded 
every  previous  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

The  circumstance  alluded  to  is,  what  is  called 
am  offering  from  the  knights  of  the  garter, 
which  genei:ally  takes  place  twice  a-year,  if  a 
chapter  can  be  formed ;  the  chapter  consists 
of  three  knights. 

On  this  occasion,  his  majesty  presided  as 
sovereign  of  the  order ;  the  other  two  members 


of  the  chapter  vjpere  his  royal  UglmeM  the  duke 
of  York,  and  his  grace  the  duke  of  Montagu. 

The  ceremony  began  in  the  following  manner: 
His  majesty,  fir^t  bending  in  reverence  of  the 
solemn  nature  of  the  place,  walked  up  the 
middle  of  the. chapel,  repeating  this  reverence 
at  the  half-way  distance  from  the  .altar,  at 
which  arriving,  he  knelt  and  deposited  upon  it 
a  golden  ingot. 

The  duke  of  Yor>  followed,  and  repeated  the 
same  ceremony  with  great  exactness,  placing 
another  golden  ingot  on  the  altar. 

The  duke  of  Montagu  closed  the  whole,  by 
another  repetition  of  the  ceremony,  depositing 
also  his  gold  ingot. 

Suitable  prayers  wiere  said  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  ingots,  with  other  contributions,  were 
appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  expectation  of  this  event  had  drawn 
together  all  the  rank,  elegance,  and  beauty  in 
the  neighbourhood,  so  that  the  chapel  was 
entirely  full  before  ten  in  the  morning,  at 
which  hour  the  ceremony  commenced,  and  pre- 
sented, indeed,  a  magnificent  and. charming 
spectacle. 

Through  the  whole,  the  most  aw/ul  stillness 
of  attention  prevailed,  and  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  received  a  mingled  impression  of 
august  dignity,  pious  awe,  d^d  tender  ecstacy, 
that  constituted  an  intellectual  gratification  of 
the  most  delightful  and  interesting  kind. 

The  dignity  that  marks  the  demeanor  of  his 
majesty  upon  all  public  occasions  is  well 
known,  and  therefore  needs  no  comment :  but 
the  manner  of  the  duke  of  York  should  not  be 
passed  lightly  over,  as  it  was  such  as  conci- 
liated the  respect  and  affection  of  all  present, 
being  indeed  peculiarly  expressive  of  grace, 
tenderness,  modesty,  and  devotion,  and  equally 
calculated  to.  ennoble  the  prince,  and  endear 
the  man. 
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A  spirit  of  lerelling  lugfi  characters  and  rank 
was  one  of  the  disthiguished  marks  of  these 
times.  Not  content  with  attacking  persons  of 
high  political  notoriety,  they  dared  to  go  far- 
ther^ and  to  enter  into  the  privacies  of  family 
retirement,  and  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age 
in  divulging  whatever  envy  had  suggested. 
The  poetical  satirist  was  called  upon  as  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  conducting  the  levelling 
engine,  and  many  satiated  themselves  with  the 
coarse  and  unmannerly  invective  in  verse,  which 
they  would  have  overlooked  in  prose. 

Amongst  the  exalted  characters  who,  at  this 
period,  became  a  victim  to  the  lash  of  the  sa- 
tirist and  the  lampooner^  his  majesty  stood  the 
foremost — there  was  not  a  fault,  which  was  not 
magnified  into  a  crime — there  was  not  a  weak- 
ness which  was  not  converted  into  a  venial  sin. 
Even  his  very  virtues  were  ridiculed,  and  every 
loyal  subject,  every  gentleman,  every  consider. 
ate  father  of  a  family,  every  man  of  common 
humanity,  was  hurt  at  the  cruel  and  opprobri- 
ous treatment,  which  the  good  and  unoffending 
king,  the  very  fountain  of  honour,  experienced 
from  the  hands  of  rhyming  ruffians. 

What  a  triumph  to  villany,  profligacy,  and 
ignorance,  when  virtuous  and  inoffensive  cha- 
racters are  singled  out  for  that  satire  which 
themselves  only  can  deserve.  This  is  vii  digna 
lege  regi ;  expostulation  becomes  vain,  and 
laws,  which  might  restrain  it,  cannot  be  duly 
executed  in  a  country  where  licentiousness  is 
unfortunately  considered  as  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence  of  civil  liberty. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  his  majesty  was 
generally  selected  by  lunatics  as  the  object  of 
their  annoyance ;  and  about  this  time  he  received 
a  very  extraordinary  letter  from  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Stone,  in  which  a  very  warm  passion 
was  declared,  which  he  had  conceived  for  the 
princess  royal»  and  hoping  that  if  his  majesty 
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approved  of  the  match,  he  «eid  the  princess 
royal  would  be  a  very  happy  couple.  He  after- 
wards appeared  at  St.  James's,  and  desired  to 
be  introduced  in  form  to  the  object  of  his  af- 
fection ;  as  not  having  received  any  answer,  he 
conceived  his  proposal  was  acceded  to,  upon 
the  principle  of  silence  giving  consent.  Ifot 
obtaining  much  attention  from  the  people  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself,  he  set  off  for  Kew, 
where  he  was  seized  and  taken  to  Bow-street. 
A  great  number  of  papers  were  found  upon  him, 
all  addressed  to  her  serem  highness  the  prin- 
cess royal,  in  one  of  which  he  informed  her, 
that  his  heart  had  been  stolen  from  him  three 
years  ago,  but  he  did  not  know  who  the  robber 
was,  till  one  evening  being  at  the  play,  he  saw 
the  princess  royal  look  affectionately  at  him 
as  he  sat  in  the  two-shilling  gallery,  and  that 
decided  the  question  at  once. 

He  was  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Munro,  to  decide  upon  his  sanity,  to  prove 
which,  he  desired  he  might  be  allowed  to  read 
some  verses,  which  he  had  on'  that  morning 
written  to  the  princess  royal,  and  which  he 
knew  would  be  well  received.     He  began, 

Tq  hn  r^l  hig^eu  ike  Priucess  Aojis/. 

Thrice  ^ad  weve  I  to  b«  yoitr  wiUtsg  sISTd, 
Bat  not 'the  captive  of  the  fool  or  knave : 
With  woe  on  woe  you  melt  my  sig^hing  breast, 
WhHstyoa  reject  your  humble  would  be  guest. 

The  doctor  had  heard  Isnough,  and  the  poor 
lunatic  was  sent  to  Bedlam,  where  he  hoped 
his  intended  spouse,  and  his  father-in-law  would 
soon  visit  him. 

His  majesty  at  this  time  received  a  singular 
commission  from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  dear  friend  and  loving  brother, 
his  Britannic  majesty,  telling  him,  that  he  had 
received  intelligence  of  his  having  many  great 
and  learned  men  at  his  court,  and  in  his  empire, 
whose  skill  in  pKysici  and  whose  knowledge  of 
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t;^htmi9n  frameir  was  beyond  all  belief  and 
Qompreliensioii.  Oaje  of  these  he  wished  might 
l^e  dispensed  witb|  and  that  he  would  send  him 
to  his  court,  asbe.foaiud  himself  much  worse 
in  strength  and  health  than  heretofore;  that 
bodily  infirmities  were .  every  day  increasing 
upon  him,  insomuch  that  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  he  had  only  a  lEew  children  born  unto  him, 
and  by  the  great  decline  of  his  natural  strength^ 
he  began  to  fear  himself  in  danger  of  death. 

« 

It  is  worthy  of  observiition^  that  the  nabob  was 
at  this  time  above  sixty  years  of  age,  aod  his 
Zenana  was  yery  numerpus. 

His  majesty  shewed  the  letter  to'  sir  George 
Baker,  who  was  desired  to  shew  it  to  the  col- 
lege of  physicians^  and  consulting  together, 
advised  sir  Paul  Joddrell  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment, and  he  was  sent  accordingly. 

His  majesty  often  laughed  at  the  nabob's  com- 
mission, and  the  singular  cause  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  and  he .  once  added,  **  I  suppose  I 
shall  soon  receive  ax^ommissipn  to  send  out  an 
undertaker  to  him/* 

The  year  1787  was  closed  by  his  majesty 
with  several  acts  of  munificent  charity,  amongst 
which  was  the  donation  at  Christmas  of  ten 
fat  oxen  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  at 
Windsor ;  but  his  feye  ^s  directed,  not  only  to 
the  BuiTerings  of  meritorious  poverty  within  the 
sphere  of  his. own  immediate  action,  but  he  ex- 
tended it  to  the  alleviation  of  the. poor  Welsh 
curates,  whose  deplorable  situation  had  been 
made  public  by  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Amongst  the  several  re- 
turns made  to  the  house,  in  compliance  with 
Mr.  Gilbert's  bill,  was  one  from  a  poor  Welsh 
curate,  who  after  delineating  the  distresses  of 
his  poor  neighbours,  adds,  '^  But  their  distresses 
cannot  be  greater  than  my  ow-n,  I  have  a  wife 
that  is  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy;  I  have 
around  me  nine  podr  children,  for  whpm  I  never 


yet  could  procure  shoe  nor  atpdtiiog ;  it  t0  w^ 
difliculty  I  can  supply  them  with  food.  My 
income  is  35/.  per  annum,  and  for  this  I  do  the 
duty  of  four  parishes." 

This  letter  was  shewn  to  bis  majesty,  who 
ordered  an  immediate  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  moral  character  of  the  curate,  and  finding  it 
unexceptionable,  he  not  only  provided  lor  some 
of  his  family,  but  allowed  him  50/.  per  annum 
out  of  his  privy  pur^e.  It  was  thus  that  this 
amiable  monarch  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  his 
subjects. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  1788«  his  ma- 
jesty's person  was  extremely  endangered  by 
the  striking  of  a  vicious  horse,  in  the  stable  at 
the  queen's  palace,  where  he  had  gone,  at- 
tended by  a  page,  who,  observing  him  approach 
too  near  one  of  the  cattle  whose  disposition  was 
known,  gave  him  a  caution  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  king,  saying  that  the  horse  would  not  do 
him  any  hurt,  went  into  the  stall;  and  was  im- 
mediately hemmed  in  by  the  animal,  which 
began  to  kick  with  great  fury.  The  page,  with 
considerable  presence  of  mind,  now  hinted  to 
his  majesty  to  catch  hold  of  the  horse's  head, 
and  hold  him  fast ;  and  whilst  the  king  wa^  thus 
employed  with  the  animal,  whose  violence 
seemed  to  increase,  the  page  ran  for  the  groom 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  that  par- 
ticular  horse.  The  groom  instantly  threw  a 
halter  on  its  neck^  and  backed  it  out  of  the 
stall,  in  consequence .  of  which  the  king  was 
released  from  a  danger  which  nearly  threatened 
his  life  ;  and  the  page  was  afterwards  appropri- 
ately rewarded  for  his  zeal  and  activity. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  non-juring  clergy 
of  Scotland  first  resolved  to  pray  for  the  king 
and  royal  family;  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  hopes  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuart  fajiiiily  being  now  at  an  end, 
as  the  second  Pretender  had  recently  departed 
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this  Kfe,  lA^iiibt  tfaer  mU  stimror  of  that  im- 
happy  race  was  not  only,  adi^nced  in  ypBxs, 
but  alao  in  holy  orders  as  a  cardinal^  cireutiv* 
stances  which,  prechided  all  hope  of  a  contmna- 
tion  of  the  line,  at  least;  in  that  branch  of  this 
Catholic  descendants  of  James  I. 

This  loyal  proceeding^  gave  great  satis&ction 
lb  the  king*  who  was  always  partial  to  Scotland 
ever  since  his  early  visit  to  that  country  incogs* 
into ;  nor  was  he  ummndfiil  of  it  in  other  cir- 
cumstanees,  as  he^  in  the  month  of  July,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  giving  an  annual  prize- 
to  the  royal  company  of  archers  at  Ediiiborgh, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  restoring  that  manly 
and  martial  exercise  to  its  original  splendor  : 
and  the  first  prize  was  shot  for  in  Bruntsfield 
links  by  the  company,  OB  the  28th  of  July. 

His  regard  for  bi^op  Hnrd,  as  a  family  pre- 
ceptor, Was.  particularly  manifested  this  year 
by  the  present  of  an  elegant  gold  niedal,  which 
he  btetdwed  upon  him  with  his  own  hand  at 
the  queen's  palace^  having  »the  royal  head  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  reverse,  taken  from  a  seal 
bdongiagto  the  bi^bp,  a  cross,' with  the  initials 
L  N.  R»  I.  on  a  label,  a  glory  above,  and  the 
motto  below  £K.  IZI^TEfiS ;  his  majesty  hav- 
ing seen  that  seal  in  the  bishop's  possession^ 
and  appfoved  of  it  so  highly  that  he  had  the 
present  medid  stl^uck  to  be  given  for,theanmml 
prize  dissertation  on  theological  subjects  at  the 
university  ef  Gqttingen. 

Amongst  y^ious  anecdotes  of  his  majesty  at 
this  period,  was .  one  relating  to  the  Jaw  pro* 
motion  which  made  'the  present  lord  Eldon  and 
sir  Archibald  Macdenald^  soUcitoi'  and  slttomey 
gpnerals.  When  these,  gentlemen  went  to  kiss 
hands  on,  their  appointment,  Macdonald,  with 
all  doe  courtly  deference,  went  through  the 
usual  ceremony  of  being  dubbed  a- knight ;  but 
not  so  the  worthy  cbftuceUor,  who,  when  the 
officer ^kir,virai^9g>f as  dirdoted  to  bruig  M^a  up 


totmdergo  the.\same  ceseaionLy,  begged  leave 
to  declioett.  This,  however,  his  majesty  did 
not  dioose  to  admit  of,  but  exclaimed^  when 
the  fact  was  disclosed,  to  him,—"  Pho  !  Pho  I 
g^onsense  !  I  will  serve,  them  botk  alike."  A 
resolution  which  could  not  be  got  over — JMir.- 
Scott  kneeled  of  course,  and  rose  up  SUrJokn. 

In  a.  political,  and  xa  a  morai  lights  the  health 
of  the  soteragil  of  a  kingdom  is  oertaihly  one  o£ 
the  first  natural  objects,  and  riiortly  after  the 
rising  of  parliament  in  July,  some  unfavourabbe/ 
reports  of  the  state  of  his  majesty  s  health,  were 
in  circulation,  but  his  malady  was  genendly 
believed  at  that  time,  to  be  the  gout.  It  was. 
the  wi^  of  the  physicians^  by  a  proper  regimen^ 
to  fix  the  disease  in  one  of  the  extremities,  but 
bis  majesty  was  averse  to  this  mode  of  treat-^ 
ment^  as  it  mi^ht  deprive  him  of  his  usual  ex»: 
ercise.  A  mineral  course  was  therefore  reccon-. 
meftded  by  sir  George  Baker,  and  Chelienhant 
was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  his:  nmjesty^s  yisoL: 
Accordingly,  on  the  1 2th  of  July^  his^^  majesty^ 
accompanied  by  the  queen  and  the  three  prin*- 
cesses,  set  off  from  Windsor,  and  after  paying, 
a  short'  visit  to  lord  Harcourt  at  Newnham,  ar^' 
lived  at  the.  end  of  their  journey  in  the  after  - 
noon. 

Their  ms^ties  tck)k  up  their  residence  .at 
the  delightful  seat  of  lord  Faicoxhberg,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  their  tables 
was  kept  in  the  plainest  manner;  it  ha&,  how-: 
ever,'  been  stated  that  the  abstemiousness  of  hisl 
majesty '  was,  at  this  time,  so  great,  thatihe* 
never  drank  more  than  a  single  ghiss  of  wine;: 
it  is,  howevefi  incotrect  The  etiquette  of  tkc' 
royal  table  enfamxlk,  was,  that  bottles  of  every, 
kind  of  wine,  usually  called  for,  wdre  plfeoed: 
upon  the  sideboard,  and.  although  his-msgesty 
did  not  sit  to  drink  after  dinner,  he  generalljr, 
-whilst  at  tabte,  dmnk  from  four  to  six  glasses.* 
His  iavourite  wine  was  claret,— the  queen ^ 
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bugfuidy.  Ths  iwouadar  of  the  wkie  was  tk6 
IptsquMfee  of  the  t«bl«-detker/  la  respect  to 
!■»  dinner,  hie  Hiejeety  generally  ate  heartiky, 
but  of  the  phmiest  food,  preferieg'  bstchen^ 
meat  to  ponltty  or  made  diehes.  He  ttoret 
8«pped  but  profmna. 

Hie  majesty  had  always  a  rooted  aveiaien  to 
<inmkeDiiefiuS,  nor  would  he  retaon  a  eevv«iit  in 
hie  eetaUiehmeiit  who  was  addicted  to  that 
vice.  The  fbUowing  anecdote  ie  corroberative 
q£  tiie  fact : 

Mr.  C«~~,  wae  gentlenmn  of  one  of  the  of- 
fices at  8t»  Jamee>^  to  which  situation^  from 
aesiBtant,  be  had  rieen  progteeuTely  tlmragb 
the  kittdneee  o£  hie  majiM^ty.  C-»«»  at  times 
indulged  rather  too  freely,  in  the  juice  of  the 
gtape»  and  this  fitilinghad  been  so  noticed,  that 
some  good  natured  reporter  had  finished  liis 
ohsraeter,  by  saying  he  was  a  drunkard.  One 
day»  whe»  his  majesty  was  absent  from  diBattr^ 
the  queen  heard  one  of  the  princesses  say,  it 
wkft  dnmkea  C~*^.    Her  majesty  immediately 


desired  that  sentence  might  never  be  repeated, 
adding^,  C—^«»  is  an  old  servant,  and  a  favourite 
wi&tfae  king;  but  should  his-  majesty  know 
that  he  is  a  dnmkard,  C--^-~  will  certainly  lose 
the  king's  good  opinion. 

His  Bu^esty^s  time,  at  CJheltenham,  was  oc- 
cupied in  drinking  the  waters,  and  in  making 
excursians  to  all  the  places  wordiy  notice  ia 
Ghmeestershire  and  Worcestashire ;  in  which 
he  was  every  where  hailed  with  the  most  loyal 
acclamatioaa^  Amongst  other  visits,  was  one 
to  fiartelbury-castle,  the  episcopal  palace  of 
tim  good  bidiop  Hurd,  whither  he  was  also  ac- 
companied by  the  duke  of  York;  who  had  ar- 
med at  Cheltenham  on  the  preceding  day. 
The  royal  party,  attended  by  a  small  suite,  set 
off  at  such  an  early  hour,  as  to  travel  the  dis- 
taoce  (tliirty-three  miles),  in  time  for  breakfttst, 
at  half-past  eleven ;  pravioua  to  sitting  down  to 


vrUch^  in  the  library^  thsyemuniaed  that  ancieni 
residence  widi  gveat  precision  and  cariosity. 
Afbsr  breakfast  they  wakksd  into  the  gardens, 
and.  look  several  tains  oai  the  terraces,  espe* 
dally  the  green  terrace  in  the  diapel  garden^  as 
minutely  detailed  by  lhe*weithy  prdate  in  his 
own  Henwir,  whose  tfaey^  rinewed  Aemselvea 
ti>  as:  inmmnae  crowd  of  people,  who  flocked 
infromtfaewmity;  andyStandiagontherismg 
grounds  of  the  park,,  saw,  and  were  seen,  to 
gnat  advanta^ie.  The  day  being  extsemely 
bright,  tiie  bishop  describes  the  shew  as  agree* 
able  and  striking ;  audit  vras nmek  admdied  by 
the  royal  party,  who  i etnjrned  to  Chetoeaham 
in  the  evening; 

The  king  ia  his  waUss  at  Chebeabsai*  aoeom* 
panied  by  the  queen,  and  the  prinesases^  was 
constantly  attended  by  croviKis  of  peqpla  His 
nmjesty  pleasantly  observed  to  the  qaecn,.  ^'  We 
must  walk  aboat  for tvro  ot  three  daysto  pkase 
these  good  people,  and  then  we  may  walk  dieut 
to  please  ourselves."'  His  manners  vrete  un- 
afiected  and  condeaceiidaig to  everyone.  He 
walked  about  unattended  by  any  pomipv  ^dh 
out  a  single  guard ;  more  secure  in  the  hearts 
of  his  faithful  subjects,  than  in  al  the  pamde 
attendant  on  foreign  princes. 

To  those  about  his  majesty  he  dedared  store 
than  <mce,  at  mmaents  vrhen  the  heart  speaks 
its  undii^goised  sentiments,  ^  That  the  hours 
he  had  passed  at  ChelteidHniir  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  unguarded,  ami  in  die 
midst  of  his  people,  had  more  than  repaid  him 
for  all  the  hours  of  solitude  he  had  experieBced 
during  his  reign.'*  His  nsi^esty  would  not 
allow  any  soldiers  to  do  duty  or  reside  vri  Ain 
tm  miles  et  the  Royal  Spa.  The  band  of  lerd 
Harrington's  regiment,  oidy,  were  penniiled  to 
attend  his  majesty. . 

During^  his  ms^^estyli  Tesidence  at  CSieHeB- 
hctm^  the  annual  meetisf  of  the  1h#ee  dtoks  of 
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Gloacester,  Hereford,  aod  Worcester  took  place, 
and  their  majesties  expressed  their  intention  of 
honouring  those  performances  with  their  pre- 
sence. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  festival,  the  royal  party  left  Cheltenham 
for  Worcester,  at  which  place  they  had  accepted 
'the  bishop's  invitation  to  inhabit  his  palace 
during  their  abode  ;  and  on  the  morning  after 
their  arrival,  previously  to  visiting  the  cathe- 
dral, his  majesty  gave  audience  to  the  bishop 
and  clergy,  when  Dr.  Hurd  delivered  an  ad- 
dress expressive  of  congratulations  on  his  safe 
arrival,  of  loyal  affection  and  duty,  gratitude  for 
regard  shewn  to  religion  and  to  the  church,  and 
pious  wishes  for  his  welfare ;  to  which  the  king 
returned  a  most  gracious  answer.  An  address, 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  was  also  delivered 
to  the  queen ;  after  which  the  whole  of  the 
party  had  the  honour  to  kiss  hands. 

The  corporation  next  arrived,  when  their  re- 
corder, the  earl  of  Coventry,  led  similar  cere- 
monials ;  after  which  a  public  levee  was  held, 
when  their  majesties  and  family,  suite,  ^c, 
walked  through  the  court  of  the  palace  to  the 
cathedral  to  attend  divine  service,  at  their  en- 
trance into  which  they  were  received  with  all 
clerical  formalities,  and  conducted  to  a  gallery 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion ;  the  same  ceremonial 
being  observed  on  the  successive  days  of  per- 
formance. 

The  first  morning  the  king  was  at  Worcester, 
he  went  down  the  street  incog.  He  was  soon 
recognised,  and  when  he  came  upon  the  bridge, 
he  turned  round  to  the  people  and  said,  '^  This, 
I  suppose,  is  Worcester  New-bridge."  "  Yes ; 
please  your  majesty,"  said  a  cobler.  "  Then," 
said  he,  "  My  boys,  let's  have  a  huzza  T*  His 
majesty  set  the  example,  and  a  fine  shout  there 
was.  Afterwards  they  continued  huzzaing  him 
all  the  way  to  the  palace. 

45--46. 


The  second  morning  the  king  was  out  at 
half  after  five.  He  went  to  colonel  Digby's 
and  colonel  Gwynn's  lodgings.  The  maid-ser- 
vant was  cleaning  the  door.  The  girl  threw 
down  her  mop,  and  ran  away  to  the  bell.  The 
king  stopped  her,  and  desired  her  to  show  him 
where  the  feUows  slept.  The  girl  obeyed,  and 
his  majesty  went  himself  and  called  them  up. 
The  colonels  leaped  out  of  their  beds  as  if  sur- 
prised in  camp  by  an  enemy,  but  the  king  was 
off,  and  they  were  obliged  to  run  over  the  town 
to  find  him. 

Before  his  majesty  left  the  city,  he  ordered 
the  following  princely  donations : — To  the 
charity  200/.;  the  corporation  100/.,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  citizens ;  to  the  infir- 
mary 50/. ;  to  the  workmen  at  the  china-ma- 
nufactory 20/.,  and  an  order  for  a  set  of  china, 
value  100/.,  to  be  presented  to  the  queen. 

He  took  his  leave  very  affectionately  of  the 
bishop,  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  corporation, 
and  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at  his 
reception,  and  with  the  dutiful  and  respectful 
manner  in  which  they  had  conducted  them? 
selves.  On  his  visit  to  Guildhall  on  Friday,  he 
was  extremely  affable  and  agreeable.  After 
viewing,  every  thing  worthy  attention,  he  was 
shewn  into  the  grand  parlour,  where  some  ex- 
cellent viands,  wines,  fruit,  ^«.,  were  placed. 
The  mayor  being  previously  infprmed  that  his 
majesty  never  touched  winQ  in  the  morning, 
humbly  intreated  him  to  take  a  jelly.  The 
king  replied,  "  I  never  did  yet  take  wine  in 
the  morning ;  but  upon  this  interesting  and 
pleasing  occasion,  I  will  venture  upon  a  glass." 
The  mayor  filled  a  glass  of  rich  old  mountain, 
and  his  majesty  drank  "  Prosperity  and  hap- 
piness to  the  corporation  and  citizens  of  Wor- 
cester/' This  being  made  known  to  the  mul- 
titude without,  there  was  such  a  thundering 
shout,  that  the  houses  shook  to  their  very 
6n 
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Mnttes.  The  kins^  thea  asked,  if  there  was 
any  thing  he  could  confer  apon  the  city,  or 
upon  any  individual  of  the  corporation.  The 
records  g&ve  his  humble  thanks,  and  said, 
that  they  had  only  to  supplicate,  that  he  would 
condescend  to  sit  for  his  picture.  The  royal 
reply  was,  *'  Certainly,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gen- 
tlemen^ I  cannot  refuse  you  that  slender  favour; 
but  I  could  wish  to  confer  something  more 
substantial.''  Upon  hid  return  to  the  palace, 
he  walked  through  the  street  as  he  came,  with 
only  one  attendant,  besides  the  lord  in  waiting. 
The  crowd  pressing  each  other  to  make  a  res- 
pectable space  fyr  him  to  walk  at  ease,  and 
forming  a  phalanx  on  each  side  to*  prevent  any 
rude  intruder,  if  there  had  been  one,  from 
breaking  in  upon  the  passage.  The  scene  was 
truly  affecting,  and,  when  taken  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  forms  an  interesting  epocha  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  *  Afler  so  many 
centuries  have  passed  in  repeated  straggles  for 
and  against  liberty,  and  for  the  several  suc- 
cessions which  have  taken  place  ;  for  the  con- 
tending and  jarring  principles  of  religion,  and 
a  standing  army  introduced  to  support  au^ 
thority ;  to  behold  a  kmg  of  this  country  walk- 
ing the  streets  as^  a  private  gentleman,  with 
only  two  or  three  attendants,  amidst  thousands 
and  teas  of  thousands  of  his  subjects,  without 
a  single  guard  or  peace-officer ;  happy  in  the 
love,  and  rejoicing  in  the  liberty  of  his  people, 
his  subjects  at  the  same  instant  exulting  with 
joy  and  gratitude  towards  their  sovereign,  was 
an  event  in  the  history  of  modem  politics, 
which  the  oldest  man  had  never  seen ;  nor  the 
youngest  but  a  few  years  before  ever  expected 
to  see ! 

An  attempt  was  made  to  m(we  the  spirit  in  the 
Quakers  of  Worcester  to  address  his  majesty, 
but  these  people  kept  in  their  old  dull  track  of 
life,  and  were  rather  concerned  that  such  a 


thing  as  a  royal  visit  had  happened^  to  break 
in  upon  tKeir  quietude.  ^  About  a  dozen  of  the 
more  curious  among  them  got  leave  to  step 
into  the  court-yard  when  bis  majesty's  coach 
left  the  palace,  but  they  stood  unmoved,  witk 
their  bats  on  Uieir  heads.  The  king  saw  that 
they  were  Quakers^  and,  taking  off  his  hat» 
bowed  to  them.  They,  in  return,  moved  their 
hands,  and  the  eldest  of  them  said,  **  Pare  thee 
well,  friend  Qearge  /"  The  king  and  queea 
laughed  heartily  at  this  systematic  affection. 

Shortly  after  his  majesty  had  left  Worcester^ 
he  forwarded,  by  a  noble  lord  residing  in  that 
neighbourhood,  the  sum  of  300/.,  not  only  for 
the  relief  of  debtors,  but  that  suc^  of  the  cri- 
minals whose  conduct  since  commitment  was 
meritorious,  should  share  the  gift ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty farther  desired,  that  if  any  circumstances 
appeared  which  rendered  any  of  them  fit 
objects  of  royal  clemency,  it  might  be  repre- 
sented to  him. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident 
attending  this  royal  visit  has  still  to  be  related. 
The  only  person  who,  by  his  majesty's  desire, 
accompanied  him,  as  conductor  through  the 
town,  was  the  great  gnmds&n  rf  the  PnMbsf^ 
Cromwell.  The  king  ap|>eared  to  converse  with 
him  with  great  aflbbUity  and  eondescensioQ. 
The  singularity  of  the  circumstance  attracted 
general  notice. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice  how  much 
persons  of  the  highest  distinction  ha?€  it  ia 
their  power  to  attach  their  inferiors  to  tfaeiB» 
by  an  apparently  trivial  attention  ;—a^  proof  of 
which  presents- itself  to  us  in  the  subjohied 
letter : 


Bear  Sir— It  were  ahnot^  a  saciilegioii^  act  to 
hold  any  one  circamatance  which  cap  illustrate  the  cha* 
racter  of  our  dear  departed  kiifg.— Your  knowledge  of 
me  win  induce  you,  I  am  spre,  to  .guarantee  to  jotu, 
readers  the  trudi  of  whadever  I  may  relate. 


Of  KiKO  OiiORQ£  THB  THIE0. 


m» 


In  I788y  wbeiB  hif  mtiiutf  ntiM,  Worce^teri  I  wa»  a 
fery  little  boy,  residing  there.  A  better  feeling^  per- 
haps, than  curiosity  made  me  follow  him  about  the  city 
through  )m  walks  ;-^or  the  whole  time  of  the  royal  visit 
was  one  holiday  and  jubilee.  His  majesty  was  accom- 
panied by  a  great  crowd,  but  not  any  guards :  I  was 
immediatdy  at  his  side,  wkh  my  eyes  nev^r  off  his  iace. 
At  Am  iastaat  ike  good  old  monarch  is  before  me*  I 
preised  much  too  near ;  and  oae  of  the  attendants  m«- , 
tioned  to  put  me  aside*  The  king  laid  his  hand  on  my 
heady  and  said,  in  the  kindest  voice  I  ever  heard,  **  Let 
him  alone ;  he  will  be  one  of  my  defenders  by  and  by." 

I  really  believe,  sir,  that  no  small  portion  of  my  per- 
sonal loyalty  arose  from  this  circumstance,  and  grew  up 
with  my  years  ; — ^if  it  did,  ilo  good  heart  will  think  the 
worse  of  it. 

The  royal  party  returned  to  Gheltfioham  ia 
the  month  of  August^  where  they  remedned  until 
the  16th,  when  they  set  off*  for  Windsor. 

Superstition,  which  had  often  re<H2rred  to 
the  year  1588,  when  the  Popish  Conspiracy  aa 
it  is  called^  against  the  country  was  defeated ; 
and  to  the  year  I&881  which  was  the  era  of  our 
glorious  revolution,  could  not  but  look  forwaid 
with  some  kind  of  expectation,  that  the  close 
of  another  century  of  years  would  unfold  some 
event  of  a  very  uncommon  nature^  and:  that  the 
year  1788  would  be  distinguished  by  some 
circumstance  of  great  national  moment.  Such 
an  expectation^  however  frivolous  in  itself  was 
realised,  and  a  crisis  anived  of  the  most  imae* 
diate  impoftance  to  the  country. 

States  possess  the  same  inq^rfect  nature  aa 
the  individfmlft  which  compose  them*  Infancy^ 
Hiaturity«  and  decline,  have  marked  the  coune 
of  aaeient  empires,  and  the  governments  of 
tiie  present  era  will  furnish  examptes  to  sue* 
ceediag  ages^ '  Perfection  is  not  the  lot  of  sub* 
lunary  nature — decay  waits  upon  strength ; 
^wisdom  and  virtue  are  in  continual  contest 
with  vice  and  folly ;  and  the  most  prosperous 
atate^  can  never  be  remove^  from  the  vigilance 


of  calamity .  We  may  apply  diese  obterratisiMi 
to  ottnielve8>.to  our  race  of  every  ag^  and  te 
every  kingdom*  from  the  beginning  o£  die 
workL  We  have  only  to  ^mco  a  few  yeaw 
paflt>  for  the  iliastmtion  of  tlMse  tnidia  in  tiia 
hiatwy  of  our  country.  From  a  atate  of  great 
national  depMSsio&»  in  the  war  antecedent  to 
the  American,  we  were  Middcady  raaaad  to 
unexampled  gneatness  by  the  vwt  gwuna  of 
one  maiu  who  seemed  to  poseesa  t&e  pom^er  of 
oHnmandmg  victory,  and  giving  etafattity  to 
lartii»e ;  but  the  peace  of  lord  Bate  followed 
the  administiatioa  of  the  illostrioua  Chatham^ 
and»  to  our  great  tiiough  iaadeqaate  proeperity 
succeeded  the  American  rebelhon^  and  with  it 
all  its  aflSHctiag  coneomitants.  Great  Britaiiiy 
hoiweves,  with  all  its  hmmth  oppresaione,  and 
dismemberments,  still  posseseed  the  energieB 
of  a  rich,  a  brave,  and  a  fine  people;  and; 
they  were  so  direeted  and  employed  by  Cfaa^ 
tham'a  gieat  descendant,  as  to  restore  the 
country  to  it»  former  rmik  among  the  natiw* 
of  Europe,  to  enable  it  to  bear  with  dbeerfiii^ 
ness  its  heavy  burthene,  mid  to  promise  aa 
alleviation  of  them^  The  British  commtoce 
flourished,^  and  was  e^ctendmg:  itself  under 
various  new  and  wise  arraiigementS'^wealtk 
flowed  into  the  country  from  every  quarter  o£ 
the  g^Qbe-*--war  kept  itself  at  a  distance  from  usr; 
and  had  it  approached,  we  were  in  a  eonditioa 
to  command  it  into  peaee.  The  affittrs  of  do^ 
mtstio  government  were  conducted,  with  wi»^ 
dom,  and  the  party  in^  opposition,  though  conu 
posed  of  great  abilities  and.  personal  infltience^. 
were  just  snfficimt  and  no  more,  to  fomi  such 
a  check  as  every  lefleeting^  man  would  wish 
that  every  admiaisttatioti  should  experience.. 

At  such  a  period,  wbat  reason  was^tkere  to^ 
justify  an  apprehenaion  of  any  event  that  might 
Mast  the  exulting  hopes^  of  a  cofttea«ed  people  V 
Nevertheless,  a  calamity  of  the  meet  affectiA^, 
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end  unusual  nature  ivas  at  hsuotd  to  check  the  cur* 
rent  of  public  felicity.  The  king  was  smitten  by 
the  hand  of  Heaven,  and  by  the  stroke  was  de- 
prived of  the  capacity  to  govern  his  kingdoms. 
The  alarm  on  this  occasion  cannot  be  easily 
described,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  it  was  such  as  became  the  feelings  of  a 
generous,  a  humane,  and  a  loyal  people. 

On  his  majesty's  return  from  Cheltenham  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  the  public 
had  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  royal  excur- 
sion had  been  attended  with  the  best  eiSTects. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October, 
however,  some  unpleasant  symptoms  appeared 
in  his  majesty's  constitution,  which  continued, 
with  some  little  temporary  abatement,  to  in- 
crease in  such  a  manner,  as  in  the  beginning  of 
November  to  occasion  very  serious  public 
alarms  concerning  his  life ;  indeed,  such  was 
the  nature  of  his  disorder,  as  to  require  every 
precaution  to  keep  it  from  being  immediately 
known;  and,  the  evident  appearance  of  secresy 
with  respect  to  the  royal  malady,  gave  the 
public  every  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  de- 
prive them  6f  their  sovereign. 

On  Monday,  the  3d  of  November,  .1788> 
the  king's  disorder  excited  great  alarm,  and 
two  other  physicians  were  summoned  to 
Windsor,  to  the  assistance  of  sir  George 
Baker,  who,  till  then,  had  attended  alone. 
On  Tuesday  the  bad  symptoms  gathered 
strength ;  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  ap- 
prehensions inoieased ;  and  on  Friday  his 
majesty  was  thought  in  imminent  danger.  On 
Saturday,  Dr.  Warren,  at  the  instance  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  saw  the  royal  patient  for  the 
fifst  time.  This  gentleman,  either  possessed 
of  more  acute  discernment,  or  acting  under 
less  constraint  than  his  brethren,  hesitated  not 
to  communicate  to  the  queen,  that  the  dis- 
order under  which  the  king  laboured,  was  an 


absolute  mania,  distinct  from,  imd  ^oUy  un- 
connected with,  fever. 

On  Sunday,  his  majesty  was  thought  to  be 
actually  expiring.  After  long  and  viplent 
efforts,  nature  seemed  exhausted,  and  he  re« 
mained  two  hours  senseless  and  motionless, 
with  a  pulsation  hardly  perceptible.  Recever- 
ing  by  degrees  from  this  torpor,  he  became 
capable  of  taking  some  refreshment. 

The  distress  of  the  queen  and  the  princesses 
was  beyond  description.  The  prince  of  Wales 
and  the  duke  of  York  were  deeply  affected. 
The  former  wept  abundantly,  when  the  true 
nature  of  the  malady  was  communicated  to 
him.  Both  the  princes  remained  at  Windsor, 
and  were  unremitting  in  their  endeavours  to 
support  the  queen  and  to  console  the  prin- 
cesses. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  which  was  lord- 
mayor's  day,  the  belief  was  universal  through-, 
out  the  metropolis,  that  his  majesty  was  no 
more,  and  that  the  awful  levent  was  witheld 
from  publication,  till  the  mayor  of  London  was 
sworn  into  his  office.  But  after  a  few  days  of 
anxious  suspense,  the  public  affliction  fancied 
a  new  and  unexpected  ^object.  It  appeared 
that  the  king'«i  malady  did  not  endanger  his 
life,  but  had  invaded  his  reason,  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  governing  his  kingdom.  In 
such  an  affecting  situation,  which  this  country 
had  never  before  experienced,  the  people 
naturally  looked  with  the  most  anxious  ex- 
pectation to  the  approaching  meeting  of  par- 
liament, for  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  two  remaining  branches 
of  the  legislature  might  suggest  to  supply 
the  melancholy  deprivation  of  the  executive 
power. 

In  the  midist  of  its  affliction  for  the  lament- 
able situation  of  its  sovereign,  the  nation  ap- 
peared to   find    sctmewhat  of  a  melancholy 
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coQsoIatton^  ths  king  iived,  and  the  public 
examination  of  royal  and  consulting  physicians 
before  the  privy  council^  encouraged  the 
people  to  hope  that  he  would  gain  the  perfect 
use  of  his  reason,  and  be  restored  to  all  his 
former  capacity  to  govern  his  kingdoms.  But, 
however  probable  a  cure  might  be,  the  utmost 
ragacity  and  experience  of  physio ,  did  not 
attempt  to  decide  upon  the  period  of  restora- 
tion ;  it  was,  therefore,  most  essentially  neces- 
sary, that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  to 
supply  the  immediate  deficiency  in  the  ex- 
ecutive government  of  the  country  ;  and  though 
a  regency  was  recurred  to  as  the  best  and  only 
means  to  be  employed  on  the  sad  occasion, 
both  by  the  servants  of  the  afflicted  king,  and 
the  party  which  opposed  them,  the  manner 
of  forming  and  appointing  it,  occasioned  that 
violence  of  political  contention,  with  which  this 
era  was  so  particularly  disfigured. 

On  November  the  12th.  The  account  sent 
to  St.  James's,  that  the  king  had  slept  from  six 
to  nine  o'clock  the  preceding  night,  but  that 
there  was  no  abatement  of  his  complaint,  af- 
forded no  consolation  to  those,  who  were  inter- 
ested for  his  essential  welfare^  Orders  were 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  that  it 
should  be  notified  to  foreign  courts,  that  no  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  of  immediate 
danger  of  the  king's  life. 

13th.  At  the  usual  hour,  half-past  eleveq,  ad- 
vice was  received  at  St.  James's,  that  the  king 
remained  as  before.  Two  hours  after,  a  letter 
was  received  by  the  lord  in  waiting,  which 
brought  intelligence  that  the  king  had  shewn 
tokens  of  .recollection,  which  suggested  some 
hopes,  although  his  majesty  immediately  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  incoherence. 

A  palsy  upon  the  brain  was  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  deplorable  malady,  which  no  medical 
skill  could  reach ;  and  an  opinion  universally 
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prevailed,  that  it  would  be  necessary  immedi- 
ately to  form  a  regency.  Opposition  taaerted 
that  the  prince's  majority  entitled  him  to  undi- 
vided power;  but  Mr.  Pitt  s  partisans  repro- 
bated the  idea,  and  strenuously  maintained  the 
the  queen's  superior  pretensions. 

14th.  Circular  letters  were  sent  to  membei^ 
of  parliament,  stating,  that  the  present  unhappy 
situation  of  the  king  making  it  improbable  that 
his  majesty's  commands  could  be  received  fbr 
the  further  prorogation  of  parliament,  it  muM 
meet  on  the  20th  instant,  when  attendance  was 
earnestly  solicited. 

15th.  It  had  been  hoped  that  lucid  internals 
and  better  prospects  might  have  enabled  the 
king  to  prorogue  parliament,  and  would  have 
justified  the  measure.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
this  day,  the  chancellor,  actuated  by  this  hope^ 
went  to  Windsor ;  but  the  sad  situation  in  which 
he  found  the  king,  suggested  only  the  necessity 
of  hastening  the  distribution  of  notices,  wbicli 
had  been  delayed  to  the  latest  itloment. 

Sunday,  the  16th,  expectation  was  kept  upon 
the  rack  at  St.  James's,  till  half-past  two  o'clock. 
Bad  presages  drawn  from  the  delay  were  con- 
firmed  by  the  event  ^*  Notwithstanding  six 
hour's  sleep,  the  king  is  not  better  to-day,"  was 
the  affecting  report.  It  appeared  that  the  mes- 
senger had  been  detained  beyond  the  usual 
hour,  in  the  hope  that  some  favourable  symptom 
might  authorize  a  different  one. 

Opposition  now  forcibly  felt  the  misfortune 
of  Mr.  Fox's  absence.  His  powerful  and  ex- 
tensive talents  qualifying  him  alike  to  guide  in 
council,  and  to  lead  in  debate,  hia  return  was 
anxiously  desired.  Increasing  bad  symptoms 
in  his  majesty,  augmented  their  impatience  for 
accounts  from  the  messenger,  who  had,  upon 
the  first  idea  of  his  danger,  been  despatched  to 
the  continent,  in  quest  of  Mr.  Fox.  His  ac- 
knowledged honour,  as  well  as  hia  transcendent 
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.  abilities,  made  every  member  of  the  party  so- 
licitous that  he  should  have  frequent  access  to, 
and  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  prince;  to 
whom  they  now  looked  up  as  to  the  source  of 
power  and  honours. 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  subsisting 
arrangements,  and  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of 
change,  were  inclined  sanguinely  to  hope  what 
they  anxiously  wished.  They  firmly  believed 
that  the  derangement  of  the  king's  intellects 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  that  repose  and 
method  would  not  fail  to  efiect  his  restoration. 
But,  amongst  those,  over  whose  hopes  and  fears 
interest  had  no  sfway,  few  were  found  who  did 
not  draw  the  most  afflicting  conclusions,  from 
all  the  circumstances  they  were  acquainted 
with.  That  the  approach  of  the  terrible  malady 
had  been  gradual  and  regular,  that  sound  sleep, 
good  appetite,  and  total  absence  of  fever,  had 
produced  no  diminution  of  it,  appeared  to  them 
a  formidable  basis  for  the  worst  apprehensions. 

The  number  of  those  who  watched  over  his 
majesty  was  now  increased.  A  rash  attempt 
created  the  necessity.  With  the  extraordinary 
cunning  that  is  often  found  to  accompany  intel- 
lectual maladies,  his  majesty,  one  night,  feign- 
ing to  sleep,  even  to  snore,  threw  the  apothe- 
cary, who  alone  watched  by  him,  off  his  guard, 
'  and  hastened  to  a  window  of  his  apartment, 
with  a  precipitancy  which,  while  it  bespoke 
the  worst  of  purposes,  happily  prevented  its 
perpetration,  by  the  alarm  it  spread. 

The  queen  and  the  royal  children  now  no 
longer  saw  his  majesty.  Interviews  which  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  him,  but  which  exquisitely 
tortured  their  feelings,  were  judged  best  to  be 
discontinued. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  frequent  interviews 
which  the  prince  vras  said  to  have  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  at  Windsor,  might  soften  the  dislike  his 
royal  highness  made  no  secret  of  entertaining 


for  that  minister.  The  influence  of  the  queen, 
who  was  known  to  esteem  him,  seconding  the 
the  frame  of  mind  Which  the  calamitous  situation 
of  his  royal  father  was  likely  to  produce,  might 
it  was  hoped,  lessen  the  acrimony  of  the  prince's 
feelings  towards  Mr.  Pitt,  and  some  of  his  ad- 
herents. It  was  also  boped,  by  the  candid  and 
moderate,  that  a  calamity  like  the  present  might 
have  had  the  effect  of  reconciling  all  parties ; 
and  that,  attention  to  the  public  good,  absorb- 
ing every  selfish  consideration,  might  hare  pro- 
duced union,  and  prevented  that  contentioo, 
which  must  aggravate  the  material  difficulties 
which  embarrass  government.  But  these  per- 
sons, little  susceptible  themselves  of  the  impulse 
of  avarice  and  ambition,  were  incompetent  judges 
of  their  influence  upon  minds  in  which  they  had 
long  predominated.  It  was, however,  some  satis- 
faction to  persons  of  this  description  to  know, 
that  the  prince  had  sent  for  the  chancellor,  (Thur- 
low,)  and  receiving  him  with  the  marks  of  the 
highest  consideration,  had  said  to  him,  "  I  have 
desired  your  lordship's  attendance,  not  only  as 
my  father  s  friend,  but  as  my  own  friend,  and  I 
beseech  you,  my  lord,  to  give  me  your  counsel 
on  this  unhappy  occasion.  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  your  judgment,  and  shall  have  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  acting  by  it." 

The  habitual  piety  observable  in  the  king's 
life,  did  not  forsake  him  in  his  calamitous  situa- 
tion.  On  Sunday  the  16th,  his  majesty  desired 
to  have  prayers  read  :  and  on  Mr.  M — 's  ap- 
proach, seeing  him  confusp'^  embarrassed,  per- 
haps, from  emotions  of  sensibility,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  presenting  a  book  of  prayer, 
pointed  to  several  which  he  had  marked,  and 
desired  these  might  be  read.  His  majesty  ac- 
companied the  chaplain  with  much  recollection ; 
but,  soon  after,  his  wanderings  returned,  and 
great  disturbance  of  mind  ensued.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nis:ht,  his  maiestv  rose  suddenly 
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from  his  bed,  and  rushed  into  the  anti-chamber. 
The  equerry  in  waiting  there  earnestly  besought 
him  to  return ;  which  the  king  absolutely  re- 
fused to  do,  saying,  "  What  right  have  you  to 
command  me  ?  I  know  who  you  are.'  You  are 
my  servant."  Colonel  Gwynne,  with  a  happy 
presence  of  mind,  replied,  '*  Sir,  it  is  not  so 
now.  I  am  now  your  master  ;  and  you  must 
and  shall  return.'^  The  king  replied  not ;  but 
turning  away,  shed  tears,  and  complied. 

In  the  king's  calmer  moments,  his  principal 
occupation  was  writing ;  and  the  subject,  gene- 
rally, despatches  to  foreign  courts.  These, 
founded  upon  imaginary  causes,  were  said  to 
be  written  with  great  consistency  and  uncom- 
mon eloquence.  At  some  periods,  all  graci- 
ous, condescending,  and  munificent,  his  ma- 
jesty lavished  honours  upon  all  who  opposed 
him ;  elevating  to  the  highest  dignities,  pages, 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  or  any  occasional 
attendant. 

To  these  gentler  workings  of  a  disordered 
mind,  often  succeeded  sad  transports  of  ve- 
hemence and  agitation,  which  were  expressed 
in  tones  so  ungovemed,  as  sometimes  to  reach 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  royal  apartment.  Ex- 
hausted nature  would  then  feel  a  pause ;  during 
which,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  his  majesty  to 
express  a  consciousness  of  his  unhappy  state, 
and  a  despair  of  ever  being  relieved  from  it. 

The  sleep  which  succeeded  these  varied  agi- 
tations of  mind  and  person,  was  often  sound 
and  long ;  but  never  did  the  monarch  awake 
from  them  in  a  composed  state  of  mind.  The 
refreshment  of  the  body  seemed  only  to  add 
strength  to  the  mental  malady.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  most  melancholy  inferences 
were  drawn ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  them,  it 

was  said,  that  a  brothef  of  the 's  mother 

had  terminated  his  existence  under  a  total  pri- 
vation of  the  first  of  blessings.     Music,  which 


had  formerly  been  found  peculiarly  soothing  to 
the  royal  mind,  now  served  only  to  excite  im- 
patience. In  the  last  fortnight,  his  majesty  had 
resisted  all  solicitations  to  be  shaved.  His 
malady,  and  his  exertions,  had  so  emaciated 
him,  that  it  was  judged  expedient  to  remove 
every  mirror,  lest  the  reflection  of  his  owa 
figure  should  affect  him  too  sensibly. 

On  Thursday,  20th  day  of  November,  the 
parhament  met  according  to  the  last  prorogation, 
and  when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
entered  the  house,  the  speaker  rose  at  the  table, 
and  desired  to  know,  ''as  no  new  commission 
had  been  issued  for  the  further  prorc^tion  of 
parliament,  whether  it  was  the  pleasure  of  tiie 
house  that  he  should  take  the  chair ;"  which 
being  made  known  by  a  general  assent  of  the 
house,  the  speaker  took  his  seat.    After  some 
necessary  formalities,  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  rose, 
and  observed  that  a  most  calamitous  circum- 
stance had  occurred,  which  rendered  the  meet* 
ing  of   that  house  indispensably   necessary, 
without  the  usual  and  previous  notice.    The 
circumstance  to  which  he  alluded,  was  the 
melancholy  state  of  the  king's  health,  which 
had  made  it  impossible  for  his  majesty's  ser* 
vants  to  receive  any  commands  from  him.     He 
added,  that  the  few  authorities  which  existed, 
and  which  were  at  all  similar  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  present  singular  situation  of  affairs 
had  been  consulted ;  but  as  they  did  not  point 
out  the  possibility  of  issuing  a  new  commission 
for  the  further  prorogation  of  parliament,  •  nor 
enable  them  to  open  the  session  in  the  usual 
form,  he  trusted  that  he  spoke  the  opinion  of 
every  one,  who  heard  him,  when  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  the  house 
to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  any  public 
business  whatever,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  adjourn;  he  Ijierefore 
proposed  to  make  an  adjournment  to  that  day 
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fortnight ;  and,  as  at  that  time,  if  the  prayers 
*and  wishes  of  the  nation  should  be  disappointed 
by  a  continuance  of  his  majesty's  illness,  they 
must  proceed  to  consider  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  and  what  measured  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  the  important  crisis.  He  should 
also  move  for  a  call  of  the  house,  on  that  day 
fortnight ;  and  that  the  call  might  be  rendered 
as  effectual  as  possible,  he  should  accompany 
his  last  motion  with  another,  to  direct  the 
speaker  to  write  circular  letters  in  the  most 
serious  and  solemn  manner,  requiring  the  atten- 
dance of  every  member  on  that  day  fort- 
night. The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  there- 
fore moved, 

L  That  the  house  at  its  rising,  6Jb  adjourn 
to  that  day  fortnight. 

2,  That  the  house  be  called  over  on  Thurs- 
day, the  4th  of  December. 

That  the  speaker  be  directed  to  send  circu- 
lar letters,  requiring  the  attendance  of  every 
member  on  that  day ;  all  which  motions  were 
carried,  nctnine  contradicente. 
^  The  accounts  transmitted  to  St.  James's  on, 
the  22d,  and  28d,  varied  little.  Quiet,  or  dis- 
turbed sleep,  made  the  only  difference;  and 
the  dontinuance  of  fever  was  always  announced. 
The  account  of  the  24th  said,  his  majesty  had 
had  a  restless  night,  and  was  not  better. 

November  27th.  An  observable  change  ap- 
pejired  in  the  physicians'  note  of  this  day : — 
''  His  majesty  has  had  sufficient  sleep,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  relieved  by  it."  This 
seemed  a  prelude  to  a  public  avowal  of  the 
dsplorable  malady ;  and  inspired  a  belief,  that 
those  who  were  most  imwiiling  to  admit  the 
improbability  of  recovery,  had  how  a  melan- 
choly conviction  forced  upon  them  of  the  per- 
manency of  the  disorder. 

In  th^  violent  paroxysms  of  his  majesty's 
disorder^  he  oontinually  raved  about  the  queen ; 


sometimes  loading  her  with  reproaches,  and 
uttering  threats  against  her ;  at  others,  desiring 
her  presence,  with  expressions  of  passionate 
regard. 

One  day,  tired  of  vainly  soliciting  to  see  the 
queen,  his  majesty  desired  to  have  her  picture. 
He  addressed  it  with  great  odmness  and  reed- 
lection,  in  these  words: — "  We  have  been 
married  twenty^eight  years,  and  never  have 
we  been  separated  a  day  till  now ;  and  now 
you  abandon  me  in  my  misfortunes.^  It  being 
deemed  im\)roper  to  hazard  the  queen*s  having 
an  interview  with  his  majesty,  a  lady  wbom 
he  used  particularly  to  esteem  and  value, 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  him,  in  the  hope 
of  exciting  some  salutary  feeling  in  the  royal 
mind.  The  event  did  not  answer  the  benevo- 
lent intention;  but  too  well  confirmed  the 
expediency  of  the  queen's  remaining  at  a 
distance. 

Another  day,  his  majesty  desired  to  have 
4001.  from  his  privy  purse.  He  divided  it  into 
different  sums,  wrapping  them  up  in  separate 
papers,  upon  which  he  wrote  the  names  of 
persons  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  monthly  payments,  with  perfect  accuracy 
and  precision.  His  majesty  then  wrote  down 
the  different  sums,  with  the  names  annexed, 
cast  up  the  whole,  as  he  formerly  used  to  do, 
and  ordered  the  money  to  be  paid  immediately, 
it  being  then  due. 

After  this  instance  of  perfect  recollection,  bis 
majesty  began  to  deplore  the  unhappy  situation 
of  London;  which,  he  said,  had  been  under 
water  a  fortnight.  His  attendants,  who  never 
directly  contradicted  any  assertion,  assured 
his  majesty  that  they  had  received  no  account 
of  such  an  event,  though  they  had  daily  com- 
munications with  persons  from  town.  His 
majesty  very  calmly  replied,  that  they  either 
sought  to  deceive  him,  or  were  thanselves  aot 
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w«ll  informed;  He  then  proceeded  to  expUn, 
with  the  same  composore,  that  the  water  was 
makings  gradual  advances;  aaaid  that,  in  one 
week  more,  it  would  reach  the  queen's  house. 
His  majesty  eocpressed  great  unwillingness  that 
ar  valuable  manuscript,  the  precise  situation  of 
which  he  described,  should  suffer ;  and  de- 
clared an  intention  of  going,  on  the  ensuing 
Monday,  to  rescue  it  from  the  approaching 
evil.  This  mixture  of  distraction  and  reason 
giving  way  to  absolute  alienation,  his  majesty 
expressed  his  sorrow  that  lord  T-^^ —  was  not 
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present,  he  having  prepared  every  thing  for 
creating  him  a  duke. 

The  temper  of  the  king's -mind  was,  at  this 
period,  free  from  violence.  He  did  not  now  ex- 
hibit the  terrible  transports  that  were  frequent 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  confinement. 

November  27.  The  chancellor,  Mr.  IHtt,lord 
Stafford,  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
council,  waited  upon  the  prinee  of  Wales  at 
Windsor,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  king's 
physicians,  and  also  Dr.  Addington,  who  had 
visited  his  majesty  three  or  four  times  previous 
to  this  inquiry.  The  four  attending  physicians 
having  declared  his  majesty's  malady  to  be  of 
a  species  that  had  not  been  the  subject  of 
their  researches,  this  gentleman,  at  Mr.  Pitt's 
particular  desire,  had  been  called  in.  It  was 
known,  that  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Addington  had  abandoned  the  practice  of  that 
branchvof  the  medical  art  now  required,  and  it 
was  more  than  ten  years  since  he  had  wholly 
withdrawn  from  business. 

The  result  of  this  examination  was  a  deter- 
mination.to  issue  summonses  to  every  member 
in  the  list  of  privy  couftediors  to  attend  a 
general  meeting  on  the  3d  <rf  Deeember,  when 
a  fiirther  inquiry  raepeeting  medical  opinions 
was  intended  to  be  made.  It  was  further  re- 
solved,  that  the  king  should  be  removed^  as 
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soon  as  possible^  i^OPn  Windsor  to  Kew.  The 
considerable  diminution  of  the  inconvenient 
distance  from  the  capital,  and  the  means  of  tak- 
ii^  exercise  without  being  exposed  to  observa- 
tion, were  great  and  solidreasons  for  the  change 
of  situation. 

Summonses  were  also  issued  to  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons,  to  meet  at  the  Cock- 
pit in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  December ;  and 
it  was  expected  that  some  measures  would 
speedily  be  adopted  for  supplying  the  essential 
chsMi  which  the  king's  deplorable  malady  had 
occasioned  in  the  state. 

Consultations  were  every  day  held  by  minis- 
try ;  and  a  daily  assembly  of  opposition  mem- 
bers  took  ^place  at  Burlington-house.  The 
strength  of  parliamentary  interest  was  anxiously 
calculated  at  both.  The  wish  of  opposition  was, 
that  the  prince  might  be  sple  regent,  and  that 
he  might  be  invested  with  every  kingly  power 
and  function;  his  royal  father  being  by  them 
considered  as  virtually  defunct. 

The  partisans  of  Mr.  Pitt  advanced,  that, 
in  the  present  case,  when  the  disorder  pro- 
bably  was  but  temporary,  arrangements  ought 
to  be  the  same  as  wou}d  have  taken  placC;  had 
his  majesty  made  an  excursion,  for  a  limited 
time,  to  his  foreign  dominions.  They  con- 
tended, that,  as  inXhat  case,  he  ce^rtainly  would 
have  given  the  que^i  supreme  power,  so,  in 
the  present  situation,,  it  ought  to  be  vested  in 
her.* 

The  queen,  wholly  occupied  at  this  time,  by 
solicitude  for  the  health  and  restoration  of  her 
august  consort,  resisted  every  attempt  to  en- 
gage her  in  pplitical  contests.  She  positively 
declared^  that  the  ofily^^tipulation  she  wished 
to  make,  was,  for  permission  to  watch  over  his 
majesty's  safety.  The  prince's  attention  to  his 
royal  mother  and  sisters  was  unremitting ;  and 
reciprocal  regard  and  mutual  confidence  fur- 
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nUhed  tke  beftt  coniM>kti(m  to  each  xmdet  the 
corom6n  Cfdatnitj; 

The  king  dxpriesded  great  u&Mrillingness  to 
renove  (r6tsi  Windsor.  But,  on  Si^torday  the 
29th  of  November,  the  point  was  happity  ac- 
complished. The  queen  wrote  a  letter  to  hii^ 
majesty,  entreating  him  to  go  to  Kew ;  and 
and  some  of  hid  attendants  gave  an  tmadltho- 
rized  asduraACOt  that  he  would  there  be  allowed 
to  see  the  queen.  It  was  not,  however,  til!  bid 
majesty  had  been  shewn  the  carriages  wltidk 
conveyed  the  queen  and  the  princesses  from 
Windsor,  that  he  consented  to  leave  it.  His 
impatience  then  became  extreme,  and  his  agita- 
tion so  great,  that  it  was  some  time  donbtAil 
whether  the  wished  removal  would  1^  practi- 
cable.  Something  like  tranquillity  succeeding, 
ftis  majesty  wets  placed  in  the  carriage,  accom- 
panied in  it  by  general  Harcourt,  and  colonels 
Goldsworthy  and  Gwynne,  The  motion  seemed 
to  compose  his  mind,  and  the  journey  was  hap- 
pily performed. 

The  sufferings  of  the  queen  and  the  prin- 
cesses, on  this  trying  occasion,  cannot  be  de* 
scribed.  tJnc6rtaid  whether  the  king  Would 
follow,  yet,  satisfied  that  their  departure  was 
the  only  possible  means  of  inducing  his  majeftty 
to  remove,  th6y  left  Windsor,  doubtfel  whether 
they  were  not  performing  an  unavailing  journey, 
and  their  mmds^  tortured  with  solicitude  for 
what  might  occur  during  a  cruel  interval.  If  any 
thing  could  add  to  feelings  thus  acute,  it  must 
have  been  the  profound,  HespectfdU  silent  Woe 
manifested  by  every  individual  of  an  immense 
crowd  assembled  to  behold  the  t^A  procesi^on. 

Either  disappointment  of  the  expectation  his 
majesty  had  entertained  of  seeiug  the  queen 
on  his  arrival  at  ICew,  Or  irritation  from  e^ccr- 
cise  long  discontinued,  produced  hurtful  effects 
upon  the  royal  mind,  and  the  succeeding  night 
was  passed  in  a  deplorable  maimer^ 


December  3d.  The  eaeaikiiBation  of  the  phy*' 
sicians  befbi^  the  privy  council,  who,  on  this 
important  occasion,  assembled  to  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  — ,  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  king's  malady,  and  hts  incapacity  to  ex- 
ercise his  royal  functions,  a  regency  was  deem- 
ed necessary  to  supply  the  de6ciency.  The 
result  was  communicated  to  the  prince ;  who 
waited  upon  the  queen  to  apprize  }ier  of  itj  and 
to  declare  his  intention  to  assert  those  preten- 
sions which  his  situation  and  age  gave  him.  His 
royal  highndhs  added,  that  if,  as  he  expected, 
be  should  be  declkred  sole  regent,  be  should 
hope  her  majesty  would  take  upon  herself  the 
sole  and  absolute  care  of  the  king.  Her  ma- 
jesty, at  this  time,  entertained  no  other  wish, 
and  unequivocally  professed  her  determination 
to  take  no  part  in  politics. 

His  royal  higbneas  49ie&  proceeded  to  the 
duke  of  Portland,  and  embracing  him  most 
cordially,  *'  btff^ed  ^t  every  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstance that  1ml  passed  between  tbem  migbt 
be  buried  in  oblivion ;  assuring  his  graee^  that 
he  had  the  highest  regard  for  him,  and  tliat  be 
should  be  happy  to  receive  bis  assistance,  and 
to  depend  upon  his  .wisdom  in  this  moment  of 
calamity." 

The  genuhie  uribanity  of  tbe  duke's  mod, 
rendered  this  eoocestsieti  anipla  lytepement  His 
grace  promised  to  devote  liimsalf  to  tlie  prince's 
service  r  and  prepared  to  ooinbat<tlie^iffietilti«s 
of  arrangements  with  a  ^seal  inspired  tratlMf  by 
the  testimony  of  the;  princess  confidence,  sad 
the  desire  to  serve  dependent  friends,  than  by 
any  immediate  wish  for  power  to  himself :  that 
he  had  eicereiatd,  teretofi»re,  hmg  ^Mmg h  |o 
r^ach  the  alley  that  tavks  under  iu  enchttitiog 
snrfhee ;  ami  tbe  now  opulwt  state  of  jiis  fer- 
tunes,  made  emohnneBts^  little  moce«at  in  bu 
schema  of  happiness. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  tbe  house  mstpv- 
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suant  to  their  adjournment  from  the  20tli  of 
the  former  month,  and  the  speaker  having  takeii 
the  cbair,  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  prefaced  the 
business  of  the  day,  by  observing  that  the 
the  same  unhappy  cause  which  prevented  the 
exercise  of  public  business  at  their  last  meet- 
ings still  existed,  but  that  this  matter  should 
appear  in  the  fullest  manner  to  the  house,  and 
that  every  information  respecting  his  majest/s 
present  state  might  be  given  with  all  becoming 
authenticity ;  he  should  move  for  tl^e  report  of 
the  examination  of  the  physicians  attending  his 
majesty  to  be  read. 

This  report  was  made  by  the  privy  council, 
who  had  met  pn.the  preceding  day  to  examine 
the  royal  physicians,  the  substance  of  which 
was  as  follows : 

Dr»  Warren  called  in,  and  examined  upon 
oath. 

Q.  Da  yott  think  his  majesty's  disorder  to  h%  sooh  as 
incapacitates  b»i  ham  meatiiy  his  parUameRt  in  the 
usual  mamer,  ted  traasacting  the  public  business  of  the 
natiiMi  i 

A.  I  thiuk  his  majestys  disorder  denies  him  the  capa* 
city  of  transacting  any  public  business* 

Q.  Do  you  think  his  majesty's  disorder  a  curable  or 
incurable  malady  i 

A.  I  think  the  disorder  is  a  curable  malady. 

Q.  Upon  what  do  you  graand  your  opinion  i 

A.  U)>oa  axparience  in  sovie  bslaiiees— »upon  the 
reports  of  physical  men  io  others.  Ma^y  penons  in  his 
majasty's  present  state  have  recovered. 

Q.  Can  you  take  upon  you  to  say  m  what  time  the 
malady  may  be  removed. 

A  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain. 

Sir  George  Baker,  exaauned  upon  oath* 

His  evideaoe  was  pretty  nearly  tke  same  as  Du  War* 
rett's,  with  die  aAihiMiy  diat  be  took  upon  him  to  sajr, 
.ihat  the  4isonler  was  ouraUe,  from  a  variety  of  instances, 
in  which  persons  labouring  under  a  similar  malady  were 
restored  to  their  former  health,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion, 
there  was  a  probability  of  his  majesty  being  relieved,  and 


reiBStated  in  a  sitnatioii  of  mind  aad  body,  equal  to  whal 
he  enjoyed  before  be  was  visited  by  'bis  pr^ent  illness. 

Sir  Luca$  Pepys  examined  upon  oath. 

Hia  opinioa  in  respect  to  the  disease  beiqig  curable 
coafinned  that  of  the  two  gentlemen  whose  examination 
preceded  him.  He  said,  that  the  malady  not  being  here- 
ditary, made  it  the  more  easy  to  be  removed ;  and  tliat, 
from  what  he  had  known  in  his  own  practice,  abil  froih 
persons  attending  different  hospitals,  fhere  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  majesty's  disorder  would  b^ 
removed ;  but  as  to  the  time,  he  could  not  take  upon 
hkn  to  ascertain  ^  it  might  be  weeks  or  months. 


Br.  Keynolds  examined  upon  oath. 

The  doctor  coincided  in  opinion  that  the  disorder  v^AS 
curable,  and  that  there  were  variety  of  instances  to  war- 
rant  the  justice  of  that  opinion.  Every  physical  nian, 
he  said,  had  in  hb  practice  net  with  one  or  more  of 
diose  cases,  and  they  all'  ttmied  to  verify  the  &ct  of  such 
a  malady  being  removable. 

Dr.  Addington  Examined  upon  oath. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  his  majesty's  present  disorder 
incapacitates  him  for  public  business  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  take  upon  yott  to  say  die  cKsorder  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that  a  cure  may  be  perletted'  i 
'  A.  1  can  affirm  that  to  be  my  opuiton. 

Q.  On  what  do  you  ground  that  opinion  ? 

A.<  On  similar  cases,  which  have  come  within  my  own 
knowledge.  I  have  known  many  persons  labouring  under 
the  same  distemper,  and  m  a  worse  state,  perfectly  cured ; 
and  I  liave  every  reason  to  expect  such  will  in  time  be 
his  majesty's  relief?  *  •' 

Q.  In  what  time  do  yon  suppose  tins  malady  may  tie 
removed? 

A.  I  caniiat  take  upon  me  precisely  ttrdstgrmina  i  i 
mBf  be'ia  a' werii—or  in  a  month.— ^oma  have  not  been 
TeUeved  in  less  than  a  year.  This  I  can  aver,  that  finding 
pemons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading  much  addicted 
to  that  unhappy  dborder,  I  built  a  house  there,  and  at 
times  have  had  eight  or  ten  under  my  care,  all  of  whom 
were  perfectly  cured  widiin  the  year.  They  might 
indeed  have  been  ill  perhaps  many  months  before  they^ 
were  sent  to  me,  bat  this  I  can  aver  upon  oath,  I  ncrer 
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knew  an  bstance  during  my  practice,  wherein  a  patient 
afflicted  with  that  kind  of  malady  under  which  his  raa- 
jesty  labours^  and  whom  I  deemed  curable,  that  was  not 
restored  parfecdy  to  his  former  state  of  health,  and  as 
capable  as  ever  of  transacting  business ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary^ those  that  I  deemed  imurable^  never  did  recover. 

To  each  gentleman  the  leading  question  was. 
Whether  the  king  was  capable  of  transacting 
business? — and  to  which  they  respectively 
answered — TluU  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Pitt  moved  that  the  report  of  the  privy- 
council  should,  on  the  Monday  following,  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  but  Mr.  Viner  sug- 
gested a  doubt,  whether  a  further  examination 
of  the  physicians  might  not  be  proper :  in  this 
opinion  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Fox;  and 
the  minister,  after  some  hesitation,  acceded  ; 
and  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members  was 
appointed  by  each  house  of  parliament,  for 
that  purpose,  on  the  8th. 

The  great  advantage  which  a  hereditary^  mo- 
narchy possesses  over  every  other  form  of  go- 
vernment is,  that  a  regular  succession  being 
established  in  the  supreme  mjigistracy,  the  pos- 
sibility of  ^n  interregnum f  and  of  those  dangerous 
and  often  fatal  contests,  that  state  of  anarchy 
and  violence,  to  which  those  govemnients  are 
necessarily  exposed,  where  the  order  of  prece- 
dence is  not  so  strictly  defined,  are  completely 
avoided.  This  advantage  is  such  as  to  coun- 
terbalance, in  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed 
politicians,  some  inevitable  inconveniences, 
which  every  candid  mind  must*  allow  to  be 
attached  to  this  arrangement.  But  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  British  constitution  is  defec- 
tive in  this  instance ;  that  no  provision  is  made 
in  the  case  of  the  temporary  incapacity  of  the 
sovereign,  for  the  exercise  of  those  offices  and 
functions  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation ;  nor  any  rules  or  principles  prescribed, 
with  respect  to  the  person  in  whom  the  execu- 


tive government  shall  be  vested  during  the  sus- 
pension of  the  regal  authority.  Of  this  defi- 
ciency Mr.  Pitt  was  gabled  to  avail  himself 
on  the  present  occasion;  and  as  one  certain 
advantage  would  be  the  protraction  of  a  busi- 
ness which  must  ^e  fatal  to  his  continuance  in 
office,  he  moved,  on  the  10th  of  December,  the 
day  when  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
received,  for  another  committee  to  inspect  the 
journals  for  precedents  of  such  proceedings  as 
had  been  adopted  in  former  instances,  when 
the  sovereign  authority  was  suspended  by  sick- 
ness, infirmity,  or  any  other  cause.  The  motion 
was  no  sooner  made,  than  it  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Fox,  who  objected  to  it  as  only  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  delay.  He  was  convinced, 
upon  the  maturest  consideration,  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  constitution  and  the 
analogy  of  the  law  of  the  land,  that  whenever 
the  sovereign,  from  infancy,  sickness,  or  any 
other  cause,  was  incapable  of  exercising  the 
functions  of  his  high  office,  the  heir  apparent,  if 
of  full  age  and  capacity,  had  as  indisputable  a 
claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority, 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  during 
his  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  his  natural 
demise. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
had  so  frequently  been  accused  of  pleading  the 
cause  of  prerogative,  would  scarcely  omit  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  affecting  deme- 
cratic  sentiments,  as  the  declaration  of  bit 
great  antagonist  afforded.  He  rose  with  appa- 
rent warmth,  and  declared  that  the  assertion 
which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  little 
short  of  treason  against  the  constitution ;  and 
pledged  himself  to  prove,  that  the  heir  appa- 
rent, in  the  instances  in  question,  had  no  more 
right  to  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power, 
than  any  other  subject ;  and  that  it  belonged 
entirely  to  the  two  remaining  branches  of  the 
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constitution,  ia  behalf  of  the  people,  to  make 
such  a  provision  for  supplying  the  temporary 
deficiency,  as  they  might  think  proper. 

Mr.  Burke  supported  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox^ 
by  many  sarcastical  observations.  He  repre- 
sented Mr.  Pitt  as  the  competitor  of  the  prinpe 
of  Wales ;  and  added,  that  if  he  was  to  become 
an  elector  for  the  regency,  as  undoubtedly 
every  member  of  that  house  must  be,  if  the 
doctrines  which  had  just  been  advanced  were 
true,  he  should  esteem  it  his  duty  to  give  his 
vote  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  not  for  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  Mr.  Pitt's  motion 
was  however  voted  by  a  large  majority. 

The  assertion  of  Mr.  Fox,  on  this  occasion, 
was  considered  by  some  persons  as  a  rash  and 
unguarded  expression,  advanced  in  the  warmth 
of  debate,  and  on  the  urgency  of  the  occasion, 
and  which,  having  once  unfortunately  pro- 
nounced, he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  defend, 
to  preserve  an  appearance  of  consistency  in  his 
political  conduct.  The  assertion  of  Mr.  Fox 
was,  however,  not  made  without  due  delibera- 
tion ;  nor  was  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Pitt  a 
sudden  blaze  of  zeal  for  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people,  nor  did  be  oppose  the  doctrine 
from  a  general  principle  of  democracy.  Both 
of  these  statesmen  had  their  particular  and  spe- 
cific object.  It  was  the  design  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  fortunate,  at  the ,  moment  in  having  a 
parliament  well  disposed  to  his  views,  to  place 
the  authority  of  the  regent  under  such  strict 
and  embarrassing  limitations,  as  in  all  proba- 
bility must  have  rendered  the  dismission  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  the  new  government,  and  must  at 
least  facilitate  their  return  to  power ;  and  as 
Mr.  Fox  was»  probably,  not  unapprized  of  the 
intentions  of  the  minister,  by  asserting  strongly 
the  unqualified  succession  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  flat- 


tered himself  with  /the  hope  of  defeating  the 
project,  and,  by  laying  a  strong  foundation, 
expected  in  some  degree  to  fortify  those  argu- 
ments which  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  urge 
against  that  restricted  exe]:cise  of  the  executive 
power,  which  must  have  rendered  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prince  weak,  if  not  impermanent. 

Whatever  has  the  appearance  of  supporting 
the  democratic  branch  of  the  constitution  against 
the  claims  of  prerogative,  is  always  popular, 
but  it  is  not  always  the  most  favourable  to 
liberty.  To  superficial  observers,  it  seems  an 
extension  of  the  people's  rights ;  but  it  is  only 
by  recurring  to  the  first  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  constitution,  that  its  real  ten- 
* 

dency  can  be  ascertained.  To  invest  the  houses 
of  parliament  with  the  power  of  regulating 
the  executive  department  of  government,  when- 
ever the  usual  succession,  from  accidental 
causes,  suffers  any  interruption,  'may  appear,, 
at  first  view,  only  consistent  with  those  enlarged 
principles  of  liberty  on  which  the  basis  of  all 
legitimate  government  ought  to  be  constructed ; 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  same 
reasoning  might  be  extended  to  the  succession 
Hi  general ;  and  our  own  experience  has  proved, 
that  the  safest  mode  of  providing  for  the  exe- 
cutive department  of  government,  is  by  the 
direct  hereditary  course ;  and  the  experience 
of  every  other  nation,  where  an  elective  sove- 
reignty is  established,  has  abundantly  shewn 
the  pernicious  effects  which  result  from  so 
indefinite  and  capricious  an  institution. 

If  hereditary  monarchy,  therefore,  is  found 
salutary  in  the  general,  why  should  not  th^ 
institution  extend  to  every  particular  case  ? 
The  name  or  title  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  is 
of  little  importance,  provided  he  goyems  ac- 
cording to  established  laws,  the  object  of  which 
is  the  welfare  of  the  people.  If  further  the 
executive  department  can  be  conducted  under 
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closer  restrictions  than  are  at  present  esta- ]  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  would 


bHshed'.  will  it  not  follow,  that  the  restrictions 
should  be  made  permanent,  and  bind  the  sove- 
.reign  as  well  as  the  regent?  The  sole  object 
of  government  is  the  welfare  and  protection  of 
the  community ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  dispute, 
with  what  prerogatives  and  powers  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  invest  the  first  officer  of  the  state,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  functions  of 
his  important  station,  and  to  carry  on,  without 
^vexatious  interruption,  the  proper  business  of 
the  nation.  But  if  certain  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives are  necessary  in  the  one  case,  are 
they  not  equally  so  in  the  other  ?  The  sove- 
reign authority  is  not  a  property,  but  an  office  ; 
to,  execute  that  office,  certain  powers  are  neces- 
sary; and  whoever  exercises  it,  and  under 
whatever  name  he  acts,  he  ought  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  those  necessary  powers ;  and  no  man, 
under  any  title  or  denomination,  ought.to  be 
invested  with  more  than  are  necessary.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  only  clear  and  obvious  point 
of  view  in  which  the  question  of  the  regency 
can  be  placed  ;  and  from  this  view,  few  men  of 
reflexion  will  doubt,  that  for  the  sake  of  public 
tranquillity,  arid  to  frustrate  the  machinations 
of  faction,  the  same  rule  of  succession  ought  to 
be  established  as  in  the  case  of  the  demise  of 
the  crown  ;  and  the  regent  ought  to  be  invested 
with  all  the  necessary  authorities  and  powers 
for  the  competent  transacting  of  the  business  of 
the  state. 

In  this  view,  the  only  circumstance  that  can 
create  a  diflFerence  between  the  regular  succes- 
sion to  the  sovereignty,  and  that  to  the  regency, 
and  the  only  point  in  the  latter  case  to  be 
secured  is,  that  the  legal  possessor  shall  not 
h^  excluded  from  a  resumption  of  his  proper 
authority,  whenever  the  existing  impediment 
shall  be  removed.  For  this,  in  the  instance  in 
question,  the  faith,  integrity,  and  character  of 


have  been  solemnly  pledged ;  on  these,  in  every 
event,  the  matter  must  have  ultimately  de- 
pended ;  and  these  appear  to  have  been  suffi- 
.cient,  withoutany^  further  provision. 

This  short  statement  will  serve,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  illustrate  the  different  opinions  sup- 
ported on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt ; 
the  former  asserted  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
had  an  absolute  right  to,  succeed  to  the  regency, 
while  the  latter  ladmitted  only  that  he  had  an 
irresistible  claim :  and  from,  what  has  been  re- 
marked  on  the  particular  views  of  each  of  these 
great  parliamentary  leaders,  the  difference  was 
more  than  verbal.  It  will  serve,  at  the  same 
time,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  a  detail  of  the  long  and  generally  unin- 
teresting parliamentary  debates,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  both  houses.  If  the  prince  and  his 
party  had  been  more  popular,  his  claim,  as  of 
right,  to  the  regency,  would  probably  have 
been  received  with  more  complacency ;  but  as 
it  was  evident,  from  the  complexion  of  both 
houses,  that  such  a  claim  would  have  been  re- 
sisted  to  the  utmost,  it  was  thought  adviseable 
not  to  bring  the  subject  to  a  formal  decision; 
and  on  the  15th  of  December,  the  duke  of 

4 

York,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  highness,  waved 
the  question  of  right,  and  deprecated  the  pro- 
ceeding to  a  decision  on  an  abstract  political 
question,  while  the  different  parties  were  sub- 
stantially agreed.  He  was  followed  to  the  same 
effect  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  but  so  con- 
fident were  the  ministers  in  their  success,  that, 
on  the  succeeding  day,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  three 
resolutions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  declare, 
that  his  majesty,  being  prevented  by  indisposi- 
tion from  attending  to  public  business,  "  It  was 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  to 
provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the 
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personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,''  The 
motions  were  opposed  chiefly  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  already  stated.  Mr. 
Fox  observed  upon  the  proceedings,  that  if  a 
foreigner  was  to  inquire,  whether  the  monarchy 
of  Great  Britain  was  hereditary  or  elective,  the 
obvious  answer  in  consequence  of  what  had 
now  passed,  must  be — "  That  when  the  king 
is  in  good  health,  the  monarchy  is  hereditary  ; 
but  when  he  is  ill,  and  incapable  of  exercising 
the  sovereign  authority,  it  is  elective.'^ 

When  the  end  desired  has  not  been  obtained, 
it  is  common  to  condemn  the  means  that  have 
been  employed.  The  king's  malady  not  having 
abated  during  the  restraints  imposed  at  Wind- 
sor, it  was  judged  that  the  indulgence  of  a  de- 
gree of  liberty  might  have  produced  salutary 
effects.  On  his  majesty's  removal  to  Kew,  his 
range  was  enlarged;  and,  instead  of  several 
persons  watching  ov^  him,  a  single  page  only 
remained  to  receive  his  commands.  Two 
equerries  only  waited  in  the  anti-chamber ;  and 
the  assistance  which  contingencies  might  make 
necessary,  was  placed  out  of  sight. 

After  the  second  day  of  his  majesty's  removal, 
longer  intervals  and  less  violent  paroxysms  sug- 
gested the  flattering  hope,  that  change  of  system 
had  produced  beneficial  effects;  but,  on  the 
Thursday,  the  worst  symptoms  re-appeared. 
The  night  was  restless,  and  the  two  succeeding 
days  destroyed  the  dawning  hope. 

Dr.  Willis,  who  had  been  sent  for  from  Lin- 
colnshire, flrst  saw  his  majesty-on  Friday  the 
5th.  He  scrupled  not  to  blame  the  delay  in 
calling  in  practitioners  peculiarly  devoted  to 
•the  study  of  his  majesty's  complaint,  and  he 
highly  condemned  the  decree  of  liberty  allowed 
the  royal  patient.  He  encouraged  the  queen 
;to'  think  that  a  cure  was  not  improbable ;  and 
he  represented  that  it  might  the  rather  be  ex- 
acted, as  the  means  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 


disorder  still  remained  untried.  .  He  begged,  if 
his  attendance  should  be  commanded,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  act  without  control.  He 
said,  that  there  was  but  one  method  in  that 
complaint,  by  which  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
person  could  be  treated  with  effect,  and  that 
his  reputation  was  too  much  concerned  in  the 
event  for  him  to  attempt  any  thing,  if  he  might 
not  be  invested  with  unlimited  powers. 

It  may  be  conceived  with  what  anguish  her 
majesty  (yielded  to  this  requisition.  But  her 
conviction  of  its  propriety  fortified  the  magna- 
nimity that  prefers  the  performance  of  duties 
to  the  indulgence  of  feelings.  It  was  known 
to  her,  that  the  first  principle  of  Dr.  Willis's 
practice  is  to  make  himself  formidable,  to  in- 
spire awe.  In  these  terrible  maladies,  those 
who  superintend  the  unhappy  patients,  must  so 
subjugate  their  will,  that  no  idea  of  resistance 
to  their  commands  can  have  place  in  their 
minds.  It  was  but  too  obvious,  that  the  long 
and  habitual  exercise  of  high  command  must 
increase  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  in 
the  present  instance ;  and  an  apprehension  of 
the  necessity  of  peculiar  rigour,  gave  all  possi- 
ble aggravation  to  the  queen's  distress. 

A  council  was  held  at  Mr.  Pitt's,  on  Sunday 
the  7th,  at  noon.  Upon  its  rising,  a  messen- 
ger was  despatched  to  Kew,  with  a  letter  to  the 
queen.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  the  prince  of  Wales  received  a  let- 
ter from  her  majesty,  in  which  were  strongly 
expressed  sentiments  of  that  prudence,  good 
sense,  and  maternal  and  conjugal  affection,  by 
which  her  majesty's  conduct  had  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished. Her  majesty  informed  the  prince, 
that  she  had  been  applied  to,  and  urged,  to 
take  a  share  in  the  regency,  as  the  only  means 
of  securing  to  herself  a  certainty  of  preserving 
the  care  of  the  king's  person*  .  But  her  majesty 
added,  ^'  She  authorized  his  royal  highness  to 
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declare,  that  she  would  on  no  account  take  any 
«haf  e  in  the  political  affairs  of  this  kingdom ;  it 
bding  her  determination  to  remain  at  Kew,  or 
wherever  else  his  majesty  might  be,  and  to 
devote  herself  wholly  to  him,  as  his  friend  and 
companion." 

His  royal  highnesses  answer,  which  was  im- 
mediately returned,  contained  the  most  dutiful 
and  tender  professions.  It  concluded  with  the 
assurance,  that,-  **  If  her  majesty's  taking  any 
share  in  the  government  of  this  country,  could 
give  her  any  additional  care  or  authority  over 
his  royal  father's  person,  he  should  be  the  first 
to  propose  its  being  conferred ;  but  her  majesty 
being  the  only  person  upon  whom  such  a  trust 
ought  to  detolye,  she  might  assure  herself,  that 
she  should  be  considered  as  his  majesty's  sole 
guardian,  as  long  as  the  unhappy  malady  should 
continue." 

In  this  important  and  interesting  part  of  our 
history,  it  is  consicjered  requisite  to  enter  into 
a  concise  statement  of  the  views  of  the  opposing 
parties,  as  they  presented  a  phenomenon  in 
the  political  hemisphere  of  this  country,  which 
has  never  been  paralleled. 

The  minister,  at  this  extraordinary  period, 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree,  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  The  public  prepossesion  to  the 
name  he  bore,  was  grown  into  great  popular 
regard,  from  his  having*  conducted  himself, 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  in  a  manner 
that  added  new  honours  to  it.  The  nation  was 
recovering,  under  liis  administration,  firom  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  the  American  war; 
the  measures  of  government  were  almost  uni- 
versally thought  to  be  framed  with  wisdom, 
and  the  energies  of  it  employed  with  spirit, 
and  with  judgment; — while  the  honour,  the 
dignity,  and  resolution  with  which  our  court 
acted  towards  foreign  powers,  had  replaced 
Great  Britain  in   the   predominant  situation 


which  she  formerly  possessed  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  The  party  in  opposition,  were,  at 
this  time,  very  low  in  the  pnblic  opinion,  and 
in  their  own.  They  certainly  did  not  feel  any 
the  least  probability  of  an  immediate  return  to 
power,  nor  could  the  most  penetrating  spirit 
among  them,  discover  any  object  floating  in  the 
political  atmosphere,  which  might  yield  them 
advantage.  During  the  preceding  winter,  the 
more  active  leaders  of  the  band  had  found 
einploymetit  for  their  superior  talents  and  elo* 
quence,  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings; 
and,  at  the  moment,  when  the  kings  illness 
gave  new  life  to  their  hopes,  they  were  engaged 
in  pursuits  which  had  no  connexion  with  the 
government  of  an  empire.— -Mr.  Fox,  who  was 
the  soul  of  the  party,  and  without  whose  abilities, 
it  could  not  have  hung  together  for  a  day,  was 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  foreign  travel,  from 
which  he  was  recalled  in  the  utmost  haste,to  give 
life  and  energy  to  the  political <iohort  that-waited 
to  be  directed  by  him.  But  neither  the  superior 
talents  of  that  gentleman,  nor  all  the  weight  of 
the  houses  of  Norfolk,  Cavendish,  and  Russell, 
which  supported  him,  could  have  elevated  the 
party  to  a  situation  that  would  have  qualified 
them  to  have  made  a  plausible  struggle  for  power, 
they  had  not  been  assured  of  the  decided 
favour  and  personal  support  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  But  such  protection,  they  were  willing 
to  believe,  would  stand  in  the  stead  of  public 
confidence,  if  it  could  not  command  it. 

Many  people  indeed^  had  formed  a  fond  hope, 
in  spite  of  the  valintings  of  opposition  adherents, 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  would  not  step  from 
an  inactive  and  neutral  situation,  while  any 
hopes  remained  of  his  royal  father*s  recovery 
His  real  friends  had  formed  such .  a  flattering 
expectation  from  the  amiable  demeanour  of  his 
royal  highness,  while  his  majesty  remained  at 
Windsor.    During  that  period,  he  appeared  to 
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treat  the  situation  of  his  ISrther  wi^  a  becoming 
respect,  and  his  afflicted  fkmil^r  with  consola*- 
fory  attentions.  At  this  time^  he  had  frequent 
conumniications  with  the  king's  ministers,  and 
it  was  thought  that  his  understanding,  under 
the  awful  dreumstances  around  hhn,  might  be 
so  enlightened  as  to  see  the  dlirect  path  of  his 
duty ;  that  by  frequent  intercourse  with  minis- 
ters, he  might  be  weaned  from  his  supposed 
prejudice  against  them ;  and  that,  while  the 
king's  recoTery  was  a  matter  of  any  expecta- 
tion, he  would  not,  for  their  o\m  ssJces  at  least, 
elevate  a  set  of  men  to  power,  whom  that  event 
would  dismiss  at  once  to  their  former  situation. 
But  this  was  the  idle  dream  of  a  patriot  ima- 
gination, that  was  soon  destined  to  pass  away. 
From  the  earliest  apprehension  of  danger  to 
the  king's  life,  or  the  loss  of  his  understanding, 
his  royal  highness  had  certainly  determined 
upon  the  line  of  his  political  conduct ; — he  im- 
mediately fixed  upon  Mr.  Sheridan  to  be  his 
stationary  confidant,  and  the  organ  of  his  inten- 
tions to  the  principal  persons  of  the  party  he 
was  determined  to  support.  Thus  the  nation 
saw  him  place  himself,'  as  it  were,  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  employ  one  of  its  most  active  parti- 
sans, as  his  confidential  friend.  But,  in  short, 
he  appeared  to  take  post  in  the  very  camp  of 
opposition ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  with  his 
uncles  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland,  imme- 
diately repaired  to  join  his  standard.  The 
nation  beheld  this  arrangement  with  no  common 
concern,  and  felt  an  additional  impulse  in  their 
prayers  for  the  recovery  of  the  sovereign. 

We  acknowledge,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  possession  and  the  attainment  of  power 
were  the  respective  objects  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties.  The  mmisters  of  the  afflicted 
king,  influenced  by  the  hopes  that  were  held 
out  to  them  of  his  rck^overy,  conceived  it  to  be 
their  cljrty  to  retain  the  situation  in  which  he 
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had  placed  them,  1^1^  l9ie  aflhm  (^  the  nation 
sihonld  require  their  departure  fr6m  it :  wbile 
the  party  in  opposition  appeared  to-  be  in  a 
state  of  anxious  haste  to  enter  into*  office^  even 
to  enjoy  the  short-lived  adVanteges  which  might 
result  from  the  most  brief  possession  of  it,  test 
the  restoration  of  the  king's  healUi  shoutd  ex- 
dude  them  from  any  advantage  at  all'.  We  db 
not  mean  to  express  a  party,  but  an  unbiassed 
opinion,  when  we  declietre  it  to  be  our  sentiment, 
that  the  minister  and-  bis  colleagues,  acted 
through  the  whole  of  this  business,  in  a  manner 
congenial  to  the  constitution,  and  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  afflicted  monarch,  as  it  was 
followed  by  the  general  applause  of  the  nation : 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposition  manifested 
a  most  indecent  hurry  to  possess  themselves 
of  power-!--eonducted  themselves  with  an  ap- 
parent view  to  their  own  personal  advantage, 
and  held  forth  the  protection  of  the  future 
regent,  as  a  reason  for  acting  against  the  sense 
of  a  very  predominant  majority  of  the  people. 

At  the  moment  when  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
deprive  the  king  of  his  right  understanding,  he 
enjoyed  as  great  a  share  of  popular  afibction  as 
he  had  at  any  time'  known  since  he  succeeded 
to  the  British  crown :  and,  from  the  sensibility 
of  a  generous  people,  that  popularity  was  in- 
creased to  the  highest  degree  of  nation^  affec- 
tion, from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  being 
in  a  situation  that  rendered  him  insensible  to 
it.  The  ministers,  therefore,  M^ho  were  known 
to  have  been  honoured  with  his  partial  favour 
and  unlinxited  confidence,  would  naturally  find 
the  political  merit  they  might  possess,  to  be 
greatly  enhanced,  on  that  account,  in  Ibe  public 
opinion.  While  the  people  Iboked  with  an 
unfavourable  eye  on  the  expected  elevation  of 
a  0et  of  men,  whose  unpopularity  would  be 
naturally  increased,  from-  owing  liieir  rise  to 
power  to  no  odier  oireumslAiee  wBalrref;tK]t 
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an  event  that  caosed  the  affliction  of  the  whole 
empire.  We  write  with  the  freedom  of  his- 
tory, and»  we  trust,  without  offence ;  but  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  observing,  that  the 
great  personage,  into  whose  hands  the  regency 
of  the  country  was  about  to  be  delivered,  was 
not,  at  this  time, .  a  popular  character  in  the 
nation  he  was  about  to  govern.  He  was  known 
to  possess  maiiy  amiable  qualities,  and  an  un- 
derstanding '  far  above  the  level  of  common 
men;  and  the  errors  of  royal  youth,  would 
soon  have  been  forgotten  in  the  contemplation 
of  princely  virtues. — But  it  appears  that  his 
royal  highness  yielded  himself  up  to  the  affec- 
tions of  his  heart,  and  left  his  understanding 
uttconsulted ; — ^in  the  amiable  ardour  of  pro- 
viding for  those,  of  whose  zeal  for  his  person 
he  was  convinced — of  whose  superior  talents 
he  was  persuaded,  and  in  whose  political  sen- 
timents he  acquiesced,  his  royal  highness  did 
not  manifest  a  disposition  to  coincide  with  the 
wishes  of  the  nation.  The  generous  temper  of 
an  unsuspecting  young  man,  might  be  easily 
,  worked  upon  by  the  arts  of  interested  people, 
to  appear  at  the  head  of  a  party,  when  he 
should  be  waiting  in  a  dignified  acquiescence 
with  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  to  place 
him  jat  the  head  of  an  empire.  His  royal  high- 
ness might  be,  and  probably  was,  convinced, 
that  the  men  he  should  take  with  him  into  power, 
were  the  best  qualified  in  the  kingdpm,  to  direct 
the  government  of  it ;  and  having  no  doubt,  as 
to  the  happy  fruits  of  their  administration,  he 
might  yield  to  no  other  impulse  but  that  of  his 
own  partiality,  in  making  them  ministers. 

While  the  arrangement  of  the  regency  was 
agitating  in  parliament,  and  had  attained  some 
degree  of  advancement,  an  opinion  very  gene- 
rally prevailed,  that  the  most  distinguished 
characters  of  opposition,  though  treated  with 
the  utmost  exterior  respect,  were  not  honoured 


with  the  greatest  share  of  the  prince Vt  real 
confidence.    It  was  suspected,  and  with  some 
degree  of  reason,  that  the  politics  t>f  Carlton- 
house,  required  an  acquiescence  to  certain  pro- 
positions, and  an  /engagement  to  forward  certain 
measures,  which,   under   any  circumstances, 
would  be  very  unpopular ;  and  under  those  of 
the  moment,  would  require  the  most  active,  and. 
perhaps  artful  exertion  of  power,  to  bring  into 
effect : — it  might,  therefore,  be  natural  for  those 
who  manifested  a  promptitude  to  gratify  any 
and  every  wish  of  their  royal  patron,  to  receive . 
an  adequate  return  of  confidential  favour.   The . 
calm  integrity  of  the  duke  of -Portland,  would, 
not  knowingly  stoop  to  any  act  inconsistent 
with  it;  and  the  towering  spirit  of  Mr.  Fox, 
would  never  be  induced  to  attain  its  most  fa- 
vourite  ends  by  little  means.     The  interested 
views  of  favourite  but  needy  associates,  or  the 
ambitious  projects  of  a  predominating  female 
influence,  would  have  to  look  for  support  from 
men  of  inferior  character ;  and  it  was  to  such 
inferior  characters  that  the  prince  was  sup- 
posed to  discover  an  infatuated  prepossession. 
The  duke  of  Portland  wished  to  repress,  in 
some  degree,  the  ardent  spirit  which  manifested 
itself  in  the  party  to  possess  themselves  of 
power ;  and  Mr.  Fox  was  obliged,  from  illness, 
accompanied,  as  it  has  been  thought,  with  no 
small  degree  of  secret  dissatisfaction,  to  retire, 
for  a  time,  from  the  public  contest  of  U.    But 
when  Mr.  Sheridan  dared  to  utter  his  taunts 
to  the  minister  for  retaining  his  official  situa- 
tion ;  and  when  Mr.  Burke  was  so  vehemently 
affected  at  the  delay  of  ministers  in  offering 
their  resignation,  that  he  appeared  to  have  lost 
his  own  reason,  in  describing  the  malady  which 
had  preyed  upon  that  of  the  king,  we  discover 
the  men  in  whom  the  desire  of  sharing  the  good 
things  of  government  was  the  most  ardent ;  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  possessed,  the  insidious 
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faculty  oS  pertnadii^  the  pviiice»  that  the  vio- 
lence  of  their  zeal  in  ha^tcrnmg  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  own  interested  ambition,  was  no- 
thing more  than  ungovernable  ardoar  for  his 
honour,  and  the  good  of  their  country. 

In  this  contest,  the  king's-  ministers  main- 
tained the  confidence,  and  received  the'  ap- 
plause of  the  people. — The  first  opinion  of  the 
physicians,  especially  that  of  Dr.  Addingtoh, 
liad  strengthened  the  resolution  of  administra- 
tion, checked  the  ttrdour  of  opposition,  and 
flattered  the  hopes  of  the  nation.  The  second 
examination  of  the  king's  medical  attendants, 
on  which  both  parties  seemed  to  place  a  very 
great  reliance,  and  from  whence  they  afterwards 
drew  1  their  respective  conclusions,  confirmed 
the  idea,  that  there  was  a  probability  of  his 
majesty's  recovery :  while  Dr.  Willis,  who 
had  been  called  to  attend  on  the  king,  from  his 
long  and  successful  practice  in  that  particular 
disorder  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  declared 
an  assured  confidence,  that  the  royal  mind 
would  be  restored  to  its  former  state  of  reason 
and  intelligence. 

A  great  change  in  the  queen's  sentiments  be- 
came apparent  at  this  time.  The  neutrality 
her  majesty  had  originally  adopted  was  dis- 
missed, aud  the  proceedings  of  the  minister 
deceived  her  approbation  and  support.  Many, 
causes  probably  combined  to  produce  the  alter- 
ation. It  was  said,  that  apprehension  of  the 
abuse  of  power  by  ppposition  had  been  indus- 
triously infused  by  those  whose  interest  it  was 
to  withhold  it  firom  them.  It  was  certainly 
known  that  her  majesty  gave  implicit  belief  to 
the  aissurances  of  Dr.  Willis,  that  the  recovery 
of  the  royal  patient  was  not  only  probable,  but 
possibly  near  at  hand.  With  this  persuasion, 
not  only  tenderness  but  wisdom  dictated  the 
conduct  the  queen  pursued.  On  the  other  hand 
the  prince,  confiding  in  the  great  and  universally 


acknowledged  pre-eminence  of  Dr.  Warren ; 
and  rememberiBg,.  that,  to  his  pen^icuity  and 
ingenuousness,  he  owed  the  first  knowledge  of 
the.^  real  cause  of  his  majesty's  indisposition, 
naturally  considered  his  opinion  as  entitled  to 
respect  and  deference.  This  gentleman,  in 
strong  terms,  reprobated  the  assertion  of  an 
amended  state,  and  unqualifiedly  declared  his' 
incredulity  respecting  a  happy  issue.  Influ-* 
enced  by  such  contrary  impressions,  unanimity 
of  sentiment  could  not  be  expected.  Doubt, 
distrust,  and  coldness,  unhappily  succeeded 
to  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  cordial  affection, 
which  had  hitherto  soothed  the  sorrows  of 
the  august  relatives  of  the  afflicted  monarch. 

The  king's  state,  at  this  time,  encouraged  no 
hope  of  speedy  restoration.  On  Friday  and 
Saturday  his  majesty  was  much  indisposed ; 
and  on  Sunday  his  situation  was  deplorable. 
The  coercive  waistcoat  was  found  to  be  insuf- 
ficient, and  a  necessity  arose  of  confining  the 
royal  sufferer  to  his  bed  for  several  hours.  JEx- 
hausted  strength,  by  degrees,  rendered  his 
efforts  less  powerful ;  and  the  failure  of  nature, 
rather  than  an  abandonment  of  the  malady, 
produced  an  appearance  of  tranquillity.  Violent 
exertions  frequently  repeated,  long  confine- 
ments, want  of  usual  air  and  exercise,  produce 
themost  lamentable  effects.  The  flesh,  gradually 
wasted  away,  had  left  the  bones  of  every  joint* 
hardly  covered ;  and  the  whole  of  his  majesty's 
appearance  was  become  so  affecting,  that  even' 
the  chancellor*s  strong  mind  w:as  overpowered 
at  the  first  interview,  and  a  flood  of  tears  wit- 
nessed  the  in voluntairy  sensibility. 

Unpleasant  altercations  had  arisen  among  the 
physicians.  Willis,  introduced  by  Addington, 
was  strongly  suspected  of  circulating  reports 
rather  gratifying  to  the  minister  than  consonant 
to  truth.  He  regularly  sent  to  him  every  night' 
a  particular  message,  and  generally  by  his  son.  * 


/  - 


S\^  TBE  PUBLIC  4MO  FlIFATB  LUB 

Oa  the  Kth,^  wkttfti  tlift  piopcsttioBs  wore  de- 
h^tioff.  m  the.  bouse  of  commoiis^  Miv  Pitt  ud 
lis  fciendbsi  dedand  that  that  eveawp,  at  elevm 
o'clock,  the^  8on  of  Dr.  Willis  wvived  at  tiid 
treasur}%.  with  the  satii^tcnry  aeeaoDt  that  a 
happy  change  had  takes  place,  and  that  Dr. 
WiUia  cooatdarai  it  as  a  ceitani  iadicatmi  of 
apeedy  and  perfect  recovery.  Dr.  Waaiw, 
whoae  obaenrattoaa  an  the  monwig  of  that  dtty 
had  $ttgg»ated  a  very  different  opiaion,  waa 
much  aurpriaed  at  this  account  He  kaatened 
to  Kew  early  on  tke  moming  of  the  I8tb.  Dr. 
Willis  ^et.him  in  an  antirchaoBber;  asswedhdaft 
the  king  was  going  on  vastly  well ;  said  he  was 
perfectly  coittposed ;  and  begged  that  Dr. 
Warren  wouUL  not  maike  a  point  of  seeing  his 
nugesty,  as  his  appearance  would  certainly  dis- 
turb  him.  Warren,  surprised  at  this  language, 
dewed  to  see  the:  {Miges.  To  his  first  question, 
"  How  is  the  king?**  the  reply  was,  *'  Very 
bad  indeed."  To  bis  second,  "  What  sort  of 
night  has  his  majesty  passed?"  ''  A  terrible 
Qa6/'  wad  the  melancholy  answer. 

Warren  then  insisted  6a  being  introduced;  and 
he  had  the  affliction  to  find  the  person  of  the  il- 
lustrious suflerer  under  the  powerftQ  restriction 
which  violent  paroxysms  make  indispeasible. 

The  sight  of  Warren  produced  no  paittfiil 
sensation*  The  king  was  not  discomposed  by 
it.  A  partial  recollection,  operating  on  an 
habitual  conaciousnesa  of  dignity,  (which  never 
forsook  his  oiajealy  ia  his  most  unhappy  mo- 
ments^) he  was  prompted  to  say,  ''  I  have  been 
very  iU  indeed,  Dr-  Warren,  and  I  have  put 
myself  into  this  waistcoat,  but  it  is  uneasy  to 
me ;  will  you  take  it  off?'*  Warren  hesitated 
for  a  moment ;  but,  attentively  surveying  the 
royal  suflferer,  he  perceived  that  his  exhansted 
strength  made  the  indulgence  safe ;  and  he  re- 
plied, untying  the  sad  bonds,  ''  Most  willingly 
do  I  obey  you,  Sir.'* 


Warres  aftecwanla  Mmgwartratedf  i«Mi  Wttis 
upon  the  diain^jenM^aaeas  of  his  eoaduct,.  and 
protested  that,  so  long  aa  he  ahouhL  have  the 
honour  to  retain  hia  appointment  to  Aecare  of 
the  royal  peraon,  he  should  set npakmsly  dis«^ 
chacfe  bis  dnty  to  his  nuqeaty  and  ta  tbe  pub- 
lic»  whose  aunons  S((rficituide  entiftled  theaa  to 
foU  and  tMe  infbtnation  r^ipeetmg.  bbi  alate. 
Willis  theti  resistiAg  the  request  to  anfaaeiibe 
the  bulletin  which  the  attending  regular  phy^ 
sician  conceived  to  be  the  proper  one,  great 
altercation  ensued;  but  he  was  at  leogdi in- 
duced to  set  his  name  to  that  wfaieh  appeared 
on  the  l&th  instant. 

The  perpetual  diversity  in  opinion  bctweea 
the  regular  phjrsiciana  and.  Dr.  WiUia>  was  a 
source  of  much  afflictidn  to  the  queen^  and  of 
perplexity  to  the  people.  The  high  repotatioD 
of  the  court-physicians,  the  extensive  populari^ 
they  had  justly  acquired,  not  only  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  but  throughout  the 
kingdom,  gave  them  great  superiority,  in  the 
general  estinmtion,  in  a  competition  with  Dr. 
Willis,  whose  retired  situation  and  restricted 
practice  had  left  him  In  a  state  of  cooipaiative 
obscurity. 

The  prince,  having  understood  that  the  chan- 
t^ellor  had  used  some  expressions  of  whidi  he 
thought  be  had  cause  to  complain,  desired  to 
see  his  lordship,  and  generously  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself,  if  the 
rumour  were  unfounded.  The  chancellor  as- 
sured  Ins  royal  highness,  that  he  never  had, 
even  in  thought,  deviated  from  the  very  pro- 
found respect  he  owed  hinu  He  begged  to  knew 
the  full  extent  of  what  he  had  been  cha|i^(ed 
wifii,  in  the  full  confidence  of  being  able  to  ex* 
culpate  himself.  His  lorddiip  proeeeited  to 
say,  that  what  opinions  he  had  publidy  ad- 
vanced, his  legal  situaticm  compelled ;  but  that 
he  felt  himself  strongly  devoted  to  his.  ipyal 
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highness ;  and  that  he  might  assure  himself  that 
he  should  on  no  account  unite  with  Mr.  Pitt,  or 
enter  into  any  opposition  to  his  royal  highnesses 
govemment,  when  his  dismission,  which  he  saw 
was  at  hand,  should  take  place.  He  should,  on 
the  contrary,  give  it  every  support  in  his  power ; 
and  if,  at  a  future  day,  his  services  should  be 
thought  of  use,  he  should  be  happy  to  offer 
them.  The  chancellor  spoke  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a 
haughty  impracticable  spirit,  with  whom  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  ever  cordiftlly  to 
unite.  He  added,  that  the  whole  party  was 
spht,  divided,  disunited,  in  a  manner  that  would 
prevent  their  ever  acting  in  opposition  with 
vigour  and  effect. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  respecting  the 
state  of  the  king's  health,  are  contained  in  the 
second  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  physicians,  and  which  in  a  great 
degree  elucidate  the  cause  of  the  differences 
which  subsisted  between  his  majesty's  medical 
attendants,  and  which  has  been  previously 
alluded  to. 

K 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys  was  the  first  examined,  and 
declared  **  there  was  a -positive  order,  that  no- 
body. shall  go  into  his  majesty's  room  without 
Dr.  Willis's  leave ;  that  modes  of  coercion  were 
not  used  before  Dr.  Willis  came  about  the  king ; 
that  sometimes  his  majesty  is  more  irritable, 
when  either  Dr.  Willis  or  his  son  is  present ; 
that  he  cannot  speak  with  greater  certainty 
than  on  his  former  examination,  with  respect 
to  the  time  of  his  majesty's  recovery." 

Dr.  Willis  stated,  that  "  his  majesty's  health 
renders  him  incapable  of  coming  to  parliament, 
or  of  attending  to  public  business ;  that  he 
could  not  now  form  any  judgment  or  probable 
conjecture  of  the  time  that  his  majesty's  illness 
is  likely  to  last ;  that  a  more  firm  coercion  has 
been  used  than  since  his  last  examination ;  that 
latterly  he  had  scarcely  read  over  the  certili- 
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cate  of  the  opinion  of  the  physicians,  and  did 
not  mind  whether  it  was  exactly  agreeable  to 
his  opinion  or  not,  rather  than  have  any  words; 
that  he  was  not  sure  whether  the  certificate  of  ' 
the  physicians  was  sent  to  St.  James's  with 
alterations  by  the  ladies  ;  that  if  the  statement 
of  the  king's  situation  was  not  so  favourable  as 
he  thought,  he  signed  it,  rather  than  have  any 
dispute." 

Doctor  Warren  related  the  circumstances  of 
a  transaction,  in  which  Dr.  Willis,  in  his  opi- 
nion, made  on  a  preceding  day,  a  very  unwar- 
rantable use  of  the*  name  of  a  great  person. 

The  report  proposed  to  be  sent  was  written 
thus  :  ^'  His  majesty  passed  yesterday  quietly, 
has  had  a  good  night,  and  is  calm  this  morning." 
Dr.  Willis  desired  that  some  expressions  might 
be  made  use  of,  indicating  that  his  majesty  was 
advanced,  since  the  day  before,  in  his  cure — I 
objected  to  this,  because  I  had  ample  reason 
from  my  conversation  with  his  majesty,  and 
from  the  information  which  I  had  received  from 
Mr.  Charles  Hawkins,  to  think  the  contrary 
true. — Dr.  Willis  then  said,  **  a  certain  great 
person  will  not  suffer  it  to  go  so,  and  it  will 
fall  on  you."  I  made  no  observation  to  Dr. 
Willis  on  those  words;  but  after  talking  with 
him  a  little  more  on  the  subject  of  his  majesty, 
composed,  together  with  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  fol- 
lowing report : — "  His  majesty  passed  yester- 
day much  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  before ; 
has  had  a  very  good  night ;  and  is  this  morning 
as  he  was  yesterday."  Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Willis,  and  Dr.  Warren,  signed  this  report;  it 
was  sent  up  stairs,  and  was  returned  with  an 
order  to  change  th^  words  "  as  he  was  yester- 
day," into  "  continues  to  mend,"— Dr.  Warren  ^ 
desired  the  honour  of  an  audience,  and  upon 
stating  his  reasons  why  no  amendment  had 
taken  place,  the  words  *'  continues  to  mend" 
were  given  up;  and  th^  sentence  '*  is  this 
s 
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mormng  in  a  comfortable  way,"  was  substituted 
ia  their  place.  Df.  Warren,  when  Dr.  Willis 
used  these  expressions — **  a  certain  great  per- 
son will  not  suffer  it  to  go  so,  and  it  will  fall 
upon  you,"  understood  those  words  to  convey 
to  him,  that  a  perseverance;  in  his  opinion, 
would  draw  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the 
great  person  alluded  to." 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys  being  a  second  time  called, 
stated,  that  ''  till  after  the  examination  before 
the  privy-council,  every  account  was  purposely 
framed  to  give  the  public  no  sort  of  information 
of  his  majesty's  situation." 

Sir  George  Baker  declared,  that  "  he  saw 
no  present  signs  of  convalescence  in  his  ma- 
jesty's disorder."  That  "  the  peculiar  mode  of 
coercion  and  management  which  has  been  used 
since  Dr.  Willis's  arrival  has  made  his  majesty 
quieter  and  more  manageable,  but  that  he  was 
not  sure  that  any  thing  has  been  done  by  them 
towards  convalescence." 

Doctor  Reynolds  could  not  say  "  there  was 
any  actual  amendment  at  present  in  his  ma« 
jesty's  principal  complaint ;"  that  *'  he  did  not 
know  of  any  thing  that  made  the  order,  that  no 
person  should  be  admitted  into  his  majesty's 
apartment  (previously  stated  to  have  been 
written  by  Dr.  Willis)  without  the  permission 
of  Dr.  Willis,  or  his  son,  necessary  or  proper." 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Reynolds  of  the  circumstances  that  attended 
the  alteration  made  in  the  report  by  the  physi- 
cians, respecting  the  state  of  his  majesty. 

"  When  Dr.  Warren  came  down  to  &ew  on 
Friday  morning,  the  2d  instant,  I  saw  him 
before  he  visited  his  majesty,  and  told  him  how 
I  had  found  his  majesty  the  evening  before, 
and  that  morning  when  I  visited  him.  After 
Dr.  Warren  had.  waited  upon  his  majesty,  he 
came  into  the  room  where  we  usually  consult, 
and,  after  agreeing  upon  the  prescription  for 


the  day,  we  prpceeded  to  consider  what  sepott 
we  should  send  to  St.  James's ;  there  were  then 
present  in  the  room.  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  John 
Willis,  and  m^'self ;  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect.  Dr.  Warren  and  I  agreed  upon  this 
report :  '^  His  majesty  passed  yesterday  quietly, 
has  had  a  very  good  night,  and  is  calm  this 
morning."  I  wrote  it,  read  it  over,  and  Dr. 
John  Willis  objected  to  it,  alleging  that  it  was 
not  descriptive  of  his  majesty's  amendment,  for 
that  h6  certainly  was  much  better,  having,  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  on  that  morning,  said 
many  pertinent  and  rational  things.  Dr.  Warren 
contended,  that  several  things  said  properly 
proved  nothing ;  but  that  some  things  said  im- 
mediately afterwards  improperly,  were  decisive. 
Dr.  John  Willis  contended,  that  a  mitigation  of 
symptoms  was  amendment.  Dr.  Warren  did 
not  consider  that  any  amendment  could  take 
place,  till  there  was  an  interval  of  an  hour,  or 
more,  t)f  reason  and  judgment  While  they 
were  in  this  argument.  Dr.  Willis,  senior,  came 
in,  was  shewn  the  report  intended  to  be  sent  to 
St  James's,  and  did  not  at  first  reading  it,  dis- 
approve of  it ;  but  upon  Dr.  John  Willis's  ob- 
serving, that  it  did  not  contain  so  favourable  an 
account  of  his  majesty's  situation,  as  the  report 
which  had  been  sent  on  the  preceding  day, 
he  objected  to  it,  contending  that  there  was  a 
material  amendment,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
ported.— Dr.  Warren  ^d  myself,  not  seeing 
his  majesty's  state  in  the  same  light,  thought 
that  the  report  held  out  sufficient  hopes  to  the 
public.  Doctors  Willis  (I  think  both,  but  I  am 
certain  Dr.  Willis,  senior)  observed  that  the 
queen  would  not  suffer  it  go  so ;  and  I  cannot 
exactly  recollect  what  words  immediately  fol- 
lowed, but  Dr.  Willis,  senior,  addressing  him- 
self to  Dr.  Warren,  said  "  that  it  would  fall 
upon  him :"  That  expression  I  particularly  re- 
member.— We  talked  afterwards  upon  the  sub- 
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j'^ct,  and  drew^up  the  following  jeport :  ''  His 
majesty  passed  yesterday  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  did  the  day  before,  has  had  a 
very  good  night,  and  is  this  morning  as  be  was 
yesterday.''  This  report  was  carried  up  stairs^ 
and  when  returned,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
desire  that  we  would  add  to  the  end  of  the 
last  sentence,  ^*  pontinuing  mending  f'  I  speak 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection. — This  seemed  to 
Dr.  Warren  and  myself  more  than  the  state  of 
his  majesty  authorized  us  to  say.  Dr.  Warren 
therefore  desired  the  honour  of  an  audience  of 
her  majesty,  whidi  was  granted  ;  and  when  he 
returned,  the  last  part  of  the  report  was  altered 
as  follows :  *'  and  is  this  morning  in  a  com- 
fortable way/'  instead  of  '*  is  this  morning  as 
he  i«tas  yesterday.** — I  speak  from  memory — 
I  have  no  notes.  Dr.  Willis  continued  arguing 
warmly  with  Dr.  Warren,  while  I  was  writing 
the  three  reports — they  were  in  the  next  room 
to  that  in  which  I  was  writing — the  door  wide 
open ;  and  I  heard  Dr.  Willis  say  to  Dr.  Warren, 
amongstother  expressions  of  disagreement  with 
him  in  opinion,  that  if  Dr.  Warren  held  the  opi- 
nion which  he  maintained,  that  it  impeached 
his  common  sense,  or  something  else ;  to  which 
Dr.  Wanen  made  no  reply,  only  desired  the 
persons  present,  among  whom  were  lady  Har* 
court,  lady  Charlotte  Finch,  and  gfeneral  Gordon, 
to  observe  that  Dr.  Willis  had  made  use  of  such 
an  expression.  Dr.  Warren  conducted  himself 
through  the  whole  of  this  unpleasant  business 
with  admirable  temper.*' 

Dr.  Gisbome  stated,  that  he  understood  the 
order  put  by  the  desire  of  Dr.  Willis,  pro- 
hibiting any  person  from- entering  his  majesty's 
apartment  without  leave  of  Dr.  Willis  or  his 
son,  was  to  extend  to  the  physicians. 

I^.  Warren  declared,  he  had  observed  a  very 
great  difference  in  his  miyesty  at  such  times  as 
he  had  seen  and  conversed  with  his  majesty^ 


in  the  presence  of -Dr.  Willis,  or  his  son,  and 
at  such  times  when  neither  of  these  gentlemen 
were  present ;  when  Dr.  Willis  or  his  son  were 
present  his  majesty  was  under  great  awe ;  wh^i 
they  were  absent,  he  talked  and  acted  very  dif- 
ferently. 

That  he  had  been  present  when  his  ma- 
jesty entertained  himself  in  reading ;  that  he 
had  never  seen  him  read  more  than  a  line  and 
a  half  at  a  time,  and  that  the  manner  of  his 
reading  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  existence  of 
his  malady. 

Dr.  Warren  gave  the  following  account  of 
some  incidents  respecting  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Willis,  which  have  been  much  referred  to : 

"  The  day  that  I  introduced  Dr.  Willis  to  the 
king,  I  summoned  the  rest  of  his  majesty's 
physicians  to  a  consultation  at  my  house. — It 
was  there  first  settled  as  a  principle,  that  quiet 
of  body  and  mind  were  to  be  endeavoured  to 
be  obtained  by  every  means  possible ;  and  that 
every  thing  should  be  carefully  kept  from  his 
majesty  that  might  tend  to  prevent  this  desira- 
ble ^acquisition. — It  was  settled  that  a  regular 
coercion  should  be  made  use  of— *that  every 
thing  should  be  kept  from  his  majesty  that  was 
likely  to  excite  any  emotion — that  though  his 
majesty  had  not  shewn  any  signs  of  an  intention 
to  injure  himself,  yet  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  considering  the  sudden  impulses  to 
which  his  distemper  subjects  people,  to  put 
every  thing  out  of  the  way  that  could  do  any 
tnischief. 

"  To  all  this  Dr*  Willis  assented— yet  the  very 
next  day  he  put  a  razor  into  his  majesty's  hand, 
and  a  penknife. — ^When  I  saw  the  doctor  next, 
I  asked  him  how  he  could  venture  to  do  such  a 
thing — ^he  s^id,  he  shuddered  at  what  he  had 
done. — ^As  he  made  use  of  this  expression,  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  much^  to  him 
upon  the  subject. 
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"  On  the  12th  of  December,  as  I  apprehend, 
the  kjng  took  a  walk  in  the  garden  and  some  of 
the  royal  children  were  shewn  to  him— this 
produced  a  considerable  emotion,  which  was 
accompanied  with  acts  demonstrating  that 
emotion,  as  I  was  informed,  to  the  best  of  my 
memory,  by  Mr.Keate. — Notwithstanding  this 
effect  of  seeing  the  children.  Dr.  Willis,  the 
next  day,  inti;oduced  that  person,  whose  great 
and  amiable  qualities  we  all  know  must  neces- 
sarily make  her  the  dearest  and  tenderest  ob- 
ject of  his  majesty's  thoughts  :— The  interview 
was  short:  his  majesty  was  soon  afterwards  in 
a  great  state  of  irritation,  and  the  strict  coercion 
was,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  actually  applied 
that  night — the  blisters  were  put  on  that  night 
likewise.  The  next  time  that  I  saw  Dr.  Willis, 
I  spoke  to  him  upon  this  subject  with  some  de- 
gree of  sharpness,  because  it  was  contrary  to 
my  opinion,  and  contrary  to  what  had  been 
settled  in  consultation :  fdr  it  had  been  settled 
that  whatever  could  be  done  by  deliberation, 
should  be  referred  to  consultation;  that  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty,  in  the .  interior  room 
8hould.be  left  to  Dr.  Willis's  discretion,  because 
it  did  not  admit  of  deliberation — I  do  not  know 
that  I  convinced  the  doctor  that  his  opinion  was 
wrong,  but  that  the  act  was  contrary  to  what 
was  laid  down  in  consultation  could  not  be 
denied/ 

"  I  was  always  considered,  by  the  highest 
authority,  as  the  first  physician,  and  therefore 
thought  myself  particularly  responsible :  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  look  into,  and  to  in- 
quire after  every  thing  that  related  to  his  ma- 
jesty :  I  did  not  suppose  myself  in  a  different 
situation  upon  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Willis,  and 
therefore  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  him 
with  some '  decree  of  authority. — I  remember, 
when  his  three  attendants  arrived,  I  sent  for 
them  into  the  physicians'  room,  examined  them 


very  carefully,  particularly  as  to  the  temper 
with  which  they  conducted  iihemselves  towards 
those  whom  they  attended,  and  spoke  to  them, 
as  they  were  strangers  to  me,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  let  them  know  that  their  conduct  would 
be  Mrictly  observed. 

''  My  being  first  physician,  made  me  talk  to 
Dr.  Willis  about  every  thing  that  I  heard  of, 
that  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  accurate, 
and  sometimes  led  to  disputes.  I  informed  the 
doctor,  that  he  was  there  in  a  double  capacity, 
as  physician,  and  attendant  on  his  majesty  in 
the  interior  room — that  I  must  take  my  share 
in  directing  whatever  related  to  him  in  the 
capacity  of  physician,  though  I  should  not  in- 
terfere with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  his  ma 
jesty  in  the  interior  room.  Not  many  days 
after  this  transaction,  I  observed  a  book  in  his 
majesty's  hands,  which  affected  me  much,  and 
immediately  determined  me  to  bring  a  charge 
against  Dr.  Willis,  for  what  I  thought  bad  prac- 
tice. I  do  not  mean  to  bring  the  story  of  this 
book  as  a  fault,  because  I  believe  there  was  no 
intention  to  convey  such  a  book  to  his  majesty : 
it  was  the  play  of  King  Lear,  not  in  a  volume 
of  Shakespeare,  but  it  was  a  corrected  Lear 
by  Colman,  and  mixed  with  his  plays.  I  can 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  Dr.  Willis  could 
suspect  that  such  a  play  was  in  that  Volume. 
His  majesty  told  me  that  Dr.  Willis  brought 
him  the  book,  and  Dr.  Willis  did  not  deny  it, 
wlien  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  I  do  not 
bring  this  as  a  fault,  but  it  was  the  circumstance 
that  determined  me  to  put  in  execution  ^hat 
I  had  been  thinking  of  before,  with  respect  to 
Dr.  Willis :  for  his  majesty's  observation  an  the 
book  affected  me  strangely.  I  carried  an  ac- 
count of  this  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  he 
desired  me,  as  he  had  done  in  every  case  of 
difficulty  that  had  happened,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  illness,  to  lay  th^  affair  before  the  lord 
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chaDcellor.  The  lord  chancellor  wBnt  to  Kew, 
I  believe ;  and  the  result  was,  when  I  saw  the 
lord  chancellor,  that  the  rules  of  the  consulta- 
tion  shpuld  be  strictly  obeyed.  Dr.  Willis  has 
a  second  time  introduced  the  same  great  and 
amiable  person.  I  was  informed,  that  some 
degree  of  irritation  came  on  in  the  night ;  bat 
having  collected,  as  I  thought,  from  several 
small  circumstances,  that  the  power  of  intro- 
ducing persons  to  his  majesty,  was  to  be  left 
entirely  to  Dr.  Willis,  I  did  not  make  any  com- 
plaint about  it.** 

At  this  period  the  following  beautiful  prayer 
was  publicly  offered  up  to  Heaven,  for  his  ma- 
jesty *b  recovery  : 


0  merciful  God,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life 
and  death,  accept,  we  beseech  thee,  the  supplications  of 
thy  servants,  who  call  upon  thee  in  this  time  of  their 
trouble. 

We  acknowledge  that  for  our  manifold  sins  and  wicked- 
ness we  are  most  worthy  to  receive  thy  chastisement. 
But  thou,  O  God !  in  thy  wrath,  thinkest  upon  mercy. 
Vouchsafe  therefore  to  hear  the  prayers  of  thy  people, 
who  with  contrite  hearts  turn  unto  thee.  Let  thy  merci- 
fni  goodness  regard  their  petitions  which  they  offer  unto 
thy  Divine  Majesty,  in  behalf  of  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king,  and  thy  people  committed  to  his  care.  May  it 
please  thee  to  remove  from  him  the  visitation  with  which 
for  the  punishment  of  our  transgressions  thou  hast  seen 
it  good  to  afflict  him.'  Let  thy  gracious  Providence  guard 
and  support  him.  Give  a  blessing  to  the  means  used 
for  his  recovery  :  restore  him  tve  pray  thee,  to  his  former 
health  ;  and  grant  that  he  may  continue,  by  his  piety  and 
wisdom,  to  maintain  amongst  us  the  blessings  of  true  re- 
ligion, civil  libertjT,  and  public  peace ;  till  it  shall  please 
thee  to  call  him,  full  of  years,  and  rich  in  good  works, 
unto  thy  heavenly  kingdom. 

Extend,.  O  Lord,  thy  mercies  to  the  queen,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  all  the  royal  family ;  be  favourable  unto 
them,  and  hide  not  thy  face  from  them  in  their  affliction. 
Let  thy  heavenly  grace  guide,  and  direct  them,  and  may 
they  receive  from  thy  Holy  Spirit  diose  consolations  which 
tbon  only  canst  bestow. 

49—60.    .  6 


•  Finally,  we  entreat  diee,  Aat  we,  who  now  cry  uato 
thee  in  our  distress,  may  in  thy  good  dme  be  enabled  to 
give  thanks  unto  diee  in  thy  holy  place,  for  diat  thot  hast 
regarded  the  petition  of  thy  servants,  and  restored  our 
sovereign  to  the  ardent  prayers  of  his  people.  Grrant 
this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  our  only  mediator 
and  advocate.    Amen. 


In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  a  full  detail  of  the  parliamentary  proceed* 
ings  relative  to  the  restrictions  which  were  to 
.  be  placed  upon  the  regent,  we  insert  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  royal  highness, 
in  which  the  scheme  of  government,  as  laid 
down  by  that  minister,  is  proposed  : 

Sir, 

The  proceedings  in  parliament  being  now  brought  to 
a  point,  which  will  render  it  necesaary  to  propose  to  the 
house  of  commons  the  particular  measures  to  be  triben 
for  supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal  exercise  bf  tha 
royal  authority  during  the  present  interval,  and  your  royal 
highness  having  some  time  since  signified  your  pleasure, 
that  any  communication  on  this  subject  should  be  in 
writing,  I  take  the  liberty  of  respectfully  entreating  your 
royal  highness's  permission  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion the  outlines  of  the  plan  which  his  majesty's  confi- 
dential servants  humbly  conceive,  (according  to  the  best 
judgment  which  they  are  able  to  form)  to  be  proper  to  ba 
proposed  in  the  present  circumstances. 

It  is  their  humble  opinion,  that  your  royal  highness 
should  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  sa 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  miyesty,  during  his 
majesty's  illness,  and  to  do  air  acts  which  might  legally 
be  done  by  his  majesty ;  with  provisions,  nevertheless, 
that  the  care  of  his  majesty's  royal  person,  and  the  man* 
agement  of  his  majesty's  household,  and  the  directioii 
and  appointment  of  the  officers  and  servants  thereia, 
should  be  in  the  queen,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  thought  necessary.  That  the  power  to  be  exercised 
by  your  royal  highness  should  not  extend  to  the  granting 
the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  king  (except  as  fiu* 
as  relates  to  the  renewal  of  leases)  to  the  granting  any 
office  in  reversion,  or  to  the  granting,  for  any  other  tertt 
than  during  his  mfgest/s  pleasure,  any  pension,  or  any 
office  whatever,  except  such  as  must  by  law  be  granled 
T 
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TH*  PV^Uq  AI^P.  PHIV4TB  UFE 


for  lf{^  Of  4i^riQggOQ4  I^TiQif^  ^QX  tp  ^  gr^^tu[«  ^y 
fiio^  or  4ign^  ^  ^  n^^^  of  this  roalmi  (P  amj  J^^ 
fOQ,  ^^pt  l»i«  fi^eatjr'a  ias^^  who  sb^  bavQ  attaioed 

|h4^  whii;))  ^VQ  9|cqiMrred  tp  his  maj^tjr's  mipisterq, 

^  ^  ^^y<^  ^9  ^<I4i  tib^t  their.  He^  ar^  forme4  on  t}»(9 

supposition  that  his  majesty's  iUnes?  is  only  temporfij;, 
and  may  be  of  no  long  duration.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
fs  befovehaad,  die  precise  period  for  which  these  pro- 
visionp^  aii|[h|  to  M; ;  bvl  if  wfoiftuunli^ly  hii  msgeffty'^ 
l^Qi(^ry  shauldk  be  protiaqtad  to  a  more  distant  period, 
t^|i  there  is  reason  at  present  to  ima^^i  it  >viU  be 
open  hereafter  to  the  wisdoip  of  parliament  to  re-con- 
^der  these  provisions,  whenever  the  circumstances  appear 

to  call  for  it. 

If  your  royal  highness  shonld  be  pleased  to  require 
uny  further  explanation  on  the  subject,  and  should  con- 
dks^end  to  wgnify  your  ordfira,  that  I  should  have  the 
hottour  of  iitte^dMig  your  royal  highness  for  that  purpose, 
or  to  intimate  any  other  mode  in  which  your  royal  faigh^ 
■eas  »ay  wish  to  reoeiv^  8iK:h  ezpIaBatioq^  I  i|h^l  m^ 
speetfiilly  wait  your  royal  highiiess'a  commands. 

I  have  the  honouir  to  be, 
With  die  utmost  deference  and  submission, 
Your  royal  highnesses 
Most  dutiful  and  devoted  servant, 

W.  Pitt. 

JOoccm^er  ZQtb^  178B. 

The  answer  of  the  prince  q(  Wales  is  dated 
th^  2d  January/  and  expresses  with  consider- 
able fcHTca  the  sentiments  whioh  he  might  have 
been  expec^d  to  feel  upon  a  similar  occamon. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

The  PtJttc^  of  Wales  learB«  from  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the 
proceedbga  ia  parUament  are  now  in  a  train  which 
^Mbkfl  Mr.  Pilt,  according  to  the  intimation  ia  his 
^rmer  letter,  to  conmuaicate  to  the  prince,  the  outlinea 
ftf  t|M  plan  which  hit  majesty's  confidential  servants  con- 
t^ve  proper  to  he  proposed  b  the  present  circuo^ 

ConqeKnvBig  the  9tep«  ebwdj^  takea  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
prinpe  ia  silout'WTdiothipig  dooe  by^  the  twp  houses  of 
Pffvluweot  ^aa  be  %,  proper  sulgect  of  hi$  aniu^vcflrsioo; 
buit  wh^  prenioiiBly  to  my  Amu%aionki  parliament,  the 


QUtliqes  Qf  a  ficbeme  of  gpyermn^^  ar^  tent  for  hia  con*- 
sideration,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  he  shall  be  per- 
sonally and  priucipally  concerned,  and  by  which  the 
royal  authority,  and  the  public  welfare,  may  be  deeply 
affected,  the  prince  would  be  unjustifiable,  were  he  to 
withhold  an  explicit  declaratibn  of  his  sentiments.,  Thb 
sileaee  might  be  construed  into  a  previous  appfobntion 
of  a  plm»  the  ae^ompUfthmeQt  of  whidi,  every  motive  of 
duty  tQ  hi9  father  and  aovereigi^  as  well  aa  of  regard  fo« 
the  public  interest  oblige9  him  to  consider  as  injurioua 
to  both.  In  the  state  of  deep  distress,  in  which  the 
prince,  and  the  whole  royal  family  were  involved,  by  the 
heavy  calamity  which  has  fallen  upon  the  king,  and  at  a 
moment  when  government,  deprived  of  its  chief  energy 
and  support,  seemed  peculiarly  to  need  the  cordial  and 
united  aid  of  all  descriptions  of  good  subjects,  it  was  not 
expected  by  the  prince  that  a  plan  should  be  offered  to 
his  consideration,  by  which  government  was  to  be  ren- 
deted  (tifficult,  if  not  impracticable,  in  the  hands  of  any 
person,  intended  to  r^pseaent  the  lang'^  authority  ;-^nuch 
leas  the  hands  of  hia  eldest  son,  the  heir  apparent  of  his 
kingdoms,  and  the  person  most  bound  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  majesty's  just  prerogatives  and  authority, 
as  well  as  most  interested  in  ibe  hapinness,  the  pros- 
perity, and  the  glory  of  the  people ! 

The  prince  foibears  to  remark  on  the  aeverel  parts  of 
die  sketch  of  the  plan  laid  before  him ;  he  apprehends  it 
must  have  been  formed  with  sufficient  delibemtioit  to 
preclude  the  probability  of  any  aigument  of  hia  pro- 

w 

ducing  an  alteration  of  sentiment  in  the  projectors  of  iL 
But  he  trusts,  with  confidence,  to  the  wiadom  and  justioe 
of  parliament,  when  the  whole  of  the  snbfeot,  aad  the 
eircumi tances  connected  with  it,  shall  come  under  their 
deliberation. 

lie  observes  therefiore  oaly^  generally  o&  the  heads 
communicated  by  Mr.  Pitt|  and  it  is  wdk  deqi  regret  the 
prince  makes  the  observation,  that  he  sees,  in  the  con* 
tents  of  that  paper,  a  project  fi>r  produdag  weakness, 
disorder,  and  insecurity  in  every  branch,  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs. — ^A  project  for  dividing  the  royal  family 
from  each  other,  for  separating  the  court  from  the  state, 
and  thereby  disjwiing  government  from  its  natural  and 
accuatomed  support.  A  scheme  disconnecting  the  au- 
thority to  oommaod  aenrice  from  the  power  of  animating 
it  by  reward ;  aad  for  allotting  to  the  prince  all  the  iavi- 
duous  duties  of  government,  without  the  means  of  soften- 
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log  tbem  IQ  the  poiUQ,  by  siy  one  act  of  gtaee^  fimroor, 
or  beoigiuty* 

The  prince's  feelinga  on  coutemplatmg  this  plan,  are 
also  rendered  still  more  painful  to  him,  by  observing  that 
it  is  not  founded  on  any  general  principlej  but  it  is  cal« 
culated  to  infuse  jealousies  and  distrust  (wholly  ground- 
less he  trusts)  in  that  quarter,  whose  confidence  it  will 
ever  be  the  first  'pride  of  his  life  to  merit  and  obtain. 
With  regard  to  the  motive  and  object  of  the  limitations 
■id  reatrictioiis  proposed,  the  prince  can  have  but  little 
to  observe.  No  light  or  informatioB  is  afforded  him  by 
hb  majesty's  ministers  on  those  points.  They  have 
infonned  him  what  the  powers  are,  which  they  mean  to 
refuse  him,  not  why  they  are  withheld. 

The  prince,  however,  holding  as  he  does,  that  it  is  an 
undoubted  and  fundamental  principle  of  this  constitution, 
that  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  vested 
there,  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  are  sacred  only  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  preser« 
vation  of  that  power,  and  balance  of  the  constitution, 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  true  security  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  must  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  the  plea  of  public  utility  ought  to  be  strong,  mani- 
fest, and  urgent,  which  calls  for  the  extinction  or  sus- 
pension of  any  one  of  those  essential  rights  in  the  su- 
preme power  or  its  representative ;  or  which  can  justify 
the  prince  in  consenting,  that  in  his  person,  an  experi- 
ment shall  be  made  to  ascertam  Math  how  small  a  portion 
of  the  kingly  power,  the  executive  government  of  this 
country  may  be  carried  on. 

The  prince  has  only  to  add,  that  if  security  for  his 
ougesty's  re-possessing  his  rightful  government,  when- 
ever it  shall  please  Providence,  in  bounty  to  this  country, 
to  remove  the  calamity  with  which  he  is  aflSicted,  be  any 
part  of  the  object  of  this  plan,  the  prince  has  only  to  be 
convinced,  that  any  measure  is  necessary,  or  even  con- 
ducive to  that  end,  to  be  the  first  to  urge  it  as  die  preli- 
nunary  and  permanent  consideration  of  any  settlement  in 
which  he  could  consent  to  share.' 

If  attention  to  what  it  is  presumed  must  be  his  ma- 
jesty's feelings  and  wishes  on  the  happy  day  of  his  reco- 
very, be  the  object,  the  prince  expresses  his  firm  convic- 
tion, that  no  event  would  be  more  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  royal  father,  than  the  knowledge  that  the 
government  of  his  Son  and  representative  had  exhibited 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  realm  in  a  state  of  degradation. 


of  curtailed  authority  and  diHunished  eneiigy^-a  state, 
hurtfnl  in  practice  to  the  prosperity  and  good  govern- 
ment of  his  people,  and  injurious  ia  its  precedent  to  the 
society  of  the  monarch,  and  the  rights  of  his  &niily« 

Upon  that  part  of  the  plan  which  regards  die  king's 
real  and  personal  property,  the  prince  feels  himself  com* 
pelled  to  remark^  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Pitt, 
nor  yet  proper,  to  suggest  to  the  prince  the  restraint  he 
proposes  against  the  princess  granting  away  the  king's 
real  or  personal  property. 

The  prince  does  not  conceive,  that,  during  the  king's 
Ufe,  he  is,  1^  law,  entitled  to  make  any  such  grant ;  and 
he  is  sure  that  he  has  nefier  shewn  the  smallest  inclination 
to  possess  any  such  power.  B«t  it  remains  with  Mr* 
Pitt  to  consider  the  eventual  interests  of  th^  ix^al  family, 
and  to  provide  a  proper  and  natural  security  against  the 
mismanagement  of  them  in  others. 

The  prince  has  discharged  an  indispensible  duty  in 
thus  giving  his  free  opinion  on  the  plan  submitted  to  his 
consideration. 

This  coBvictiott  of  the  evils  which  may  arise  to  the 
king's  interests,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  royal* 
family,  and  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  from 
the  government  of  the  country  remaining  longer  in  its 
present  maimed  and  debilitated  state,  outweighs,  in  the 
prince's  mind,  every  other  consideration,  and  will  deter- 
mine him  to  undertake  the  painful  trust  imposed  upod 
him  by  the  present  melancholy  necessity  (which  of  all  the 
king's  subjects*  he  deplores  the  most)  in  full  confidence, 
that  the  afiection  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  the  experienced 
attachment  to  the  honse  of  Brunswick,  and  the  generosity 
which  has  always  distinguished  this  nation,  will  carry  him 
through  the  many  difficulties,  mseparable  from  this  most 
critical  situation,  with  comfort  to  himself,  with  botioiAr  to 
the  king,  and  with  advantage  to  the  public. 

On  the  same  day  that  his  royal  highness 
wrote  the  foregoing  letter,  he  received  one 
from  Dr.  Willis,  to  inform  him  of  essential 
amendment  in  the  king.  The  queen  wrote  to  Mr. 
Pitt  to  the  same  eflfect.  Ministry  presumed  much 
upon  these  communications,  and  expressed  their 
hopes,  that  his  majesty  might  be  well  enough 
in  the  following  week  to  signify  his  approbation 
of  a  speaker.    Dr;  Warren  was  still  tenacious 
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of  his  former  opinion ;  and  assured  the  prince 
that,  though  the  king  was  not  then  in  the  de- 
plorable way  in  which  he  had  often  seen  him, 
there  was  nothing  in  his  majesty's  present 
state  that  could  warrant  the  expectation  of 
recovery.  The  prince,  confiding  in  Warren's 
j^idgment,  naturally  considered  the  favourable 
reports  as  mere  fabrications,  to  serve  a  sinister 
purpose,  and  could  not  refrain  from  some  ex- 
pressions against  the  queen,  who,  relying  upon 
the  infallibility  of  Willis,  considered  the  prince's 
backwardness  to  credit  her  assurances .  as  an 
argument  of  his  discontent  at  the  nature  of 
theih.  Officious  persons,  acting  from  indis- 
creet zeali  if  not  still  more  reprehensible 
motives,  contributed  to  increase  the  subsisting 
discontents. 

The  entertainments  given  by  the  duke  of 
York,  having  for  their  avowed  object  the  con- 
ciliation of  members  of  both  houses ;  the  con- 
versations then  naturally  rested  upon  subjects 
interesting  to  the  prince.  At  the  three  first, 
his  royal  highness  was  present,  and  expatiated 
with  great  eloquence  upon  "  the  indignities  and 
injustice  he  had  experienced  from  the  usurpers 
of  those  powers  of  which  he  conceived  he  ought 
to  be  possessed,  as  the  natural  representative 
of  a  father,  unhappily  incapable  of  exercising 
them ;  and,  to  the  infinite  affliction  of  his  family, 
not  likely  to  be  ever  again  in  a  situation  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government."  The  prince 
3poke  copiously,  expressed  himself  with  great 
propriety,  and  a  degree  of  eloquence  that  would 
have  ensured  attention,  if  his  rank  had  not 
commanded  it.  His  royal  highness  gave  a  par-^ 
ticular  detail  of  some  transactions  at  Wmdsor,. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  king's  ilhiess.  He  said, 
7  reports  have  been  circulated,  that  I  had  fre- 
quent interviews  with  Mr.  Pitt.  The  truth  is, 
*  I  saw  him  but  once  during  my  stay  at  Windsor. 
In  the  first  days  of  the  king's  illness,  and  before 


I  had  recovered  from  the  shock  it  occamoned 

me,  some  persons  told  me  that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  duke  of  Richmond  were  come.  My  mind 
fully  occupied  by  the  sad  state  of  things,  I 
hardly  heard,  and  it  soon  escaped  my  recollec- 
tion that  they  were  there. 

"  Some  time  after,  Mr.  St.  Leger  entered 
the  room,  and  told  me ,  that  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  waiting  two  hours. 
I  awoke  as  it  were  from  a  trance,  and  desired 
that  they  might  instantly  be^  admitted.  The 
duke  was  most  ol^sequious,  bowed  incessantly. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  most  stately  :  he  said  'he  should 
do  so  and  so,  istnd  looked  with  unforgiving 
haughtiness.^' 

Adverting  to  the  king's  private  concerns, 
the  prince  said,  ''  that  in  a  lucid  interval  of 
some  hours,  before  his  majesty  left  Windsor,  he 
had  talked  consistently  of  the  state  of  his 
affairs ;  said  he  had  written,  some  time  since, 
directions  respecting  the  distribution  he  fished 
to  have  made  of  his  property ;  but  he  doubted 
whether  they  were  properly  prepared.  He 
hoped,'  however,  that  the  purport  would  be 
attended  to.  The  money  he  could  dispose  of 
was,  he  said,  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Having  six  daughters,  it  was  his  wish  to  give 
each  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  his  daugh- 
ters he  had  ever  considered  as  the  objects  of 
his  peculiar  care.  His  sons  easily  might,  and 
certainly  would,  l)e  provided  for  by  the  nation ; 
but,  for  his  daughters,  a  provision  might  not 
perhaps  be  made  without  difficulty." 

The  prince  proceeded  to  say,  **  he  had  assured 
the  queen  he  should  be  happy  to  conform  in 
every  thing  to  the  wishes  of  his  royal  father ; 
and  he  promised  that  every  indication  of  his 
intentions  previous  to  his  indisposition,  should 
be  religiously  observed,  tier  majesty  having 
then  received  no  unworthy  impression,  was 
satisfied  and  happy  in  receiving  this  assurance; 
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and  permitted  him  and  the  duke  of  Yotk  to 
assist  in  packing  up,  and  to  put  their  seals 
upon  the  crown  jewels,  and  some  valuable 
moveables  of  the  king's,  which,  together  with 
the  queen's  jewels,  were  conveyed  to  Kew 
when  the  queen  went  thither."  The  prince 
added,  ''  he  had  now  to  lament  a  sad  revolu- 
tion in  her  majesty's  opinion,  which  had  been 
effected  by  mischievous  and  designing  persons. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  her  majesty,  of 
her  own  writing,  but  not  of  her  own  dictating. 
It  charged  him  with  designing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  weak  state  of  the  king,  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  treasures;  and  to   change   the 

whole  face  of  things/'     Ladies ,  H— — , 

and  C ,  were  censured  by  his  royal  high- 
ness as  the  advisers  of  this  letter.  He  said  he 
had  charged  the  last-mentioned  with  a  know- 
ledge of  it;  and,  if  he  had  not  before  had  a 
certainty  of  ift,  her  confusion  would  have 
given  it. 

The  prince  complained  of  the  personal  in- 
dignity with  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  treated  him 
on  every  occasion.  He  specified  two  import- 
ant instances  of  most  indecorous  conduct  to- 
wards him.  The  summonses  to  members  of 
the  privy-council  to  examine  the  physicians,  (of 
which  he  had  received  no  previous  intimation,) 
and  the  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  a  regent, 
had  both  been  sent  by  common  treasury-mes- 
sengers, and  left  without  ceremony  with  a 
porter  at  Carlton-house. 

The  prince  was  not  present  at  the  fourth  and 
last  entertainment*  The  duke  of  York  entered 
upon  the  interesting  detail  of  the  injury  done 
to  his  brother  in  withholding  his  acknowledged 
rights,  and  of  the  imposition  practised  upon  the 
public  by  fallacious  representations  of  the 
king's  state.  His  royal  highness  said,  **  It 
must  be  imagined  that  the  subject  was  a  most 
painful  one  to  him  ;  that  only  the  solicitude  he 
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felt  to  impress  a  sense  of  his  brother's  wroags, 
and  to  warn  gentlemen  whom  there  was  a 
design  to  mislead,  could  have  induced  him  to 
enter  upon  it."  His  royal  Highness  spoke  con- 
cisely but  clearly.  He  declared  "  that  a  string 
of  fallacies  had  been  obtruded  upon  the  public; 
gave  his  royal  word  that  «ot  one  of  the  king's 
children  was  permitted  to  approach  him :  s^nd 
lamented  that  "the  queen,  wrought  upon  by 
insidious  arts,  particularly  by  the  machinations 
of  the  chancellor,  seemed  resolved  to  abet  the 
daring  attempt  to  supersede  his  brother's  just 
pretensions,  and  to  promote  the  views  of  those 
most  inimical  to  him." 

His  royal  highness  then  mentioned  an  at- 
tempt, on  the  preceding  Thursday,  to  prevent 
'sir  G.  Baker's  seeing  the  king,  which  was  ren- 
dered abortive,  by  his  steadily  refusing  to  sign 
the  bulletin,  if  that  were  not  permitted.  Th« 
duke  said,  ''  that  endeavours  had  also  been 
used,  the  following  day,  to  prevent  Dr.  Warren's 
entering  the  royal  chamber,  Willis  assuring  him 
that  the  king  was.  in  such  a  state  as  promised 
immediate  recovery,  and  that  bis  presence 
would  do  harm.  Warren,  upon  an  acknow- 
ledgment being  extorted,  that  the  queen  had 
seen  the  king  that  morning,  insisted  upon  being 
admitted,  as  one  whose  presence  was  less  likely 
to  agitate  the  royal  mind.  He  found  his  ma- 
jesty sitting  quietly,  and  attentively  considering 
a  court  calendar,  which  he  was  translating, 
from  beginning  to  end,  into  doggerel  Latin.  He 
accosted  Warren  upon  his  entrance,  '  Ricar- 
densus  Warrenensus  baronetensus."  The  duke 
said,  "  Warren  had  assured  him  that,  after  a 
long  and  minute  examination,  he  brought  away 
the  melancholy  conviction  that  the  mind  was 
only  subdued,  and  that  its  sanity  was  in  no 
degree  restored.'* 

On  the  duke's  being  asked  what  was  the 
general  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  he  replied, 
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<<  he  was  told  that  he  was  deplorably  emaciated; 
but  that  that  circumstance  was  as  much  con- 
cealed as  possible/'  His  royal  highness  said, 
**  that  the  queen  seemed  no  longer  to  have  con- 
fidence in  any  person  but  the  chancellor^  who, 
while  he  was  flattering  her  majesty  with  every 
demonstration  of  zeal,  was  paying  obsequious 
court  to  his  brother/'  He  added,  "  he  seems 
to  have  learnt  a  lesson  of  duplicity  from  Pitt" 
"  The  chancellor,"*  the  duke  continued,  "  sel- 
dom fails  to  receive  three  or  four  letters  a-day 
from  the  queen,  and  be  generally  sees  her  once 
every  day.  Till  concealments  respecting  the 
king  began  to  be  practised,  and  till  the  queen 
suddenly  declared  her  resolution  to  accept  the 
regency,  if  the  prince  would  not  accept  it  with 
severe  restrictions,  my  brother  and  myself 
omitted  not  one  day  paying  our  duty  to  her. 
But  since  these  events,  our  visits  have  been 
discontinued." 

The  duke  concluded,  by  expressing  in  strong 
terms  "  the  misery  he  felt  at  being  compelled 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public,  that  induced 
the  necessity  of  exposing  circumstances,  over 
which  every  principle  of  delicacy,  feeling,  and 
filial  afiection,  prompted  liis  royal  brother  and 
himself  to  throw  a  veil ;  and  which  a  sense  of 
what  they  owed  to  that  public  could  alone  pre- 
vent their  interposing  ;  their  duty  to  that  out- 
weighing,  in  their  estimation,  all  that  could 
aflFect  themselves." 

For  some  days  previously  to  the  24th  of 
January;  his  majesty  was  terribly  affected. 
On  the  19th  his  majesty  had  been  induced  to 
walk  in  the  garden.  The  anxiety  of  the  amiable 
and  royal  female  relatives  4rew  them  to  an 
upper  window.  Regardless  of  every  thing  but 
his  own  impulses,  his  majesty  threw  his  hat 
into  the  air,  and  hurled  a  stick  he  held  in  his 
hand  to  an  incredible  distance ;  such  was  the 
force  that  aliimated  him.     His  majesty  thea 


proceeded  with  a  rapid  movement  to  the  Pa- 
goda, which  he  was  very  desirous  to  ascend. 
Being  thwarted  in  that,  he  became  sullen  and 
desperate,  threw  himself  upon  the  earth ;  and, 
so  great  was  his  st];ength,  and  so  powerful  his 
resistance,  that  it  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  Willis  and  four  assistants  could  raise, 
him. 

His  majesty  once,  in  walking  through  the 
gardens  at  Kew,  suddenly  conceived  a  strong 
inclination  to  go  up  the  Pagoda.  The  atten* 
dants  remonstrated  against  this  desire,  but  his 
majesty  persevered,  and  insisted  upon  having 
it  gratified.  An  apprehension  that  his  majesty 
might  conceive  some  rash  intentions,  if  suffered 
to  go  up,  induced  the  attendants  to  exert  their 
strength  to  prevent  him ;  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  overcome  them,  he  threw 
himself  suddenly  on  the  ground,  declaring  he 
would  not  quit  that  place.  Fearing  that  the 
damp  grass  would  be  injurious  to  him,  four  of 
the  attendants  took  him  up,  two  holding  his 
arms,  and  the  others  his  legs.  This  transac- 
tion was  seen  over  the  wall  by  a  passenger, 
who  supposed  that  his  majesty's  calamities 
had  concluded  in  the  most  fatal  way,  and  a 
report  to  this  purpose  was  soon  spread  over 
Kew  and  its  neighbourhood. 

His  majesty  at  this  time  suddenly  conceived 
an  inclination  to  adopt  the  habit  of  the  Quakers; 
and,  as  the  attending  physicians  thought  it 
proper  to  indulge  him  in  every  mode  of  a  harm- 
less tendency,  he  was  permitted  to  assume 
the  attire  of  those  people,  in  which  he  at  that 
time  appeared. 

Circular  letters  were  on  the  12th  sent  from 
the  secretaries  of  state,  to  the  different  esta- 
blishments, to  announce  the  promising  hopes 
of  the  king's  recovery. 

On  the  13tb,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
duke  of  York  paid  a  visit  to  Kew,  but  were 
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not  permitted  to  see  his  majesty,  by  order  of 
Dr.  Willis.  This  prohibition  was  deemed  very 
extlraordinary  at  the  time,  as  reports  had  been 
industriously  circulated,  tending  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  his  majesty  was  in  a  very 
promising  state  of  mental  restoration. 

It  was  indeed  true,  that  his  majesty  was  in* 
disposed  on  Friday  the  13tb,  but  that  was  by 
no  means  symptomatic  of  his  principal  ma- 
lady. It  was  no  more  than  a  sudden  sickness, 
which  was  immediately  relieved  by  an  emetic, 
administered  at  the  desire  of  the  two  phy- 
sicians. After  the  operation  his  majesty 
found  himself  perfectly  composed,  and  after- 
wards remained  in  a  state  of  great  tranquillity. 
His  memory  was  so  much  restored,  that  he 
now  made  accurate  and  judicious  observations 
on  the  comparative  situation  of  every  object ; 
in  particular,  on  the  appearance  of  the  gardens, 
^c.  which  he  gave  orders  should  be  immedi- 
ately forwarded  in  their  respective  improve- 
ments. On  Saturday  the  14th,  his  recollection 
was  so  perfect,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
queen,  desiring  her  majesty  to  send  him  a 
curious  watch  key,  which  he  described  exactly, 
and  mentioned  the  particular  part  of  a  cabinet, 
where  he  had  himself  deposited  it  many 
months  ago.  In  short  the  king  now  saw  and 
conversed  with  perfect  composure  with  diffe- 
rentpeople ;  and  so  sensible  was  he  at  this  time 
of  what  had  passed,  that  he  only  requesed, 
''  They  would  not  talk  to  him  on  puUic  affairs — 
Let  me  be  quiet  for  the  present." 

One  day»  when  his  majesty  walked  to  his 
observatory,  Rigou,  the  keeper  of  it,  who  had 
not  before  seen  the  king  since  his  illness, 
changed  colour,  "  If  you  are  not  ill,''  said  bis 
majesty,  ''  you  are  shocked,  Rigou,  at  seeing 
me ;  '  but  all  will  bo  well  by  and  by."  He  ex- 
amined the  different  instruments  with  as  much 
composure,  and  asked  as  many  pertinent  ques- 


tions^ as  ever  he  did  in  Ihs  life.  The  kin^  like* 
wise  recovered  within  a  few  days,  that  nq^ia 
manner  of  asking  questions,  to  which  he  was 
always  accustomed. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  the  prince  and  the 
duke  of  York  repeated  their  visit  to  Kew ;  but 
the  queen  still  judged  it  inexpedient  for  them 
to  be  admitted  to  the  king.  Her  majesty 
informed  their  royal  highnesses,  that,  as  soon 
as  it  should  become  proper  for  them  to  see 
the  king,  they  should  be  apprized  of  it  by 
her. 

February  the  20tb,  the  clianceUor  acquainted 
the  lords,  that  the  king's  health  was  then  in 
such  a  progress  towards  perfect  re-establish* 
ment,  that  there  was  a  probability  their  lord- 
ships' interference  would  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary. The  duke  of  York  replied,  that,  *'  as 
nothing  could  give  him  greater  happiness  than 
the  restoration  of  his  royal  father,  so  he  should 
have  felt  it  a  peculiar  gratification  to  have  been 
enabled  to  give  their  lordships  an  assurance  of 
its  probability  from  any  authority;  and  he 
could  not  without  infinite  regret  acknowledge, 
that  he  had  not  yet  been  permitted  to  see  the 
king,  though  he  had  gone  to  Kew  the  preceding 
day  in  the  hope  of  receiving  that  indulgence." 
His  royal  highness  added,  **  that  his  brother 
must  rejoice  even  more  than  himself  at  his 
majesty's  perfect  recovery,  as  that  must  deliver 
him  from  ^mbarrasments  which  the  nature  of 
the  bill  must  render  almost  insupportable; 
and  which  only  his  attachment  to  the  state, 
and  affection  for  the  people,  could  have  induced 
him  to  subject  himself  to." 

On  the  23rd,  the  prince  and  the  duke  of  York 
went,  upon  invitation  from  the  queen,  to  Kew, 
and  were  admitted  to  the  king.  Her  majesty 
and  Colonel  Digby  only  were  present.  The 
kiag  behaved  with  composure,  and  talked 
rationally.    The  conversation  was  confined  ta 
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topics  that  were  general  and  indiffereat ;  the 
death  of  General  Wynyard,  and  the  resignation 
of  Greneral  Hyde,  were  principaliy  dwelt  upon. 
It  was  observed  by  the  royal  brothers,  that  the 
king's  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the 
diike  of  York,  for  whom  it  was  supposed  he 
had  ever  entertained  a  partiality.      ^ 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  returning  health 
m  his  majesty  was  his  appetite ;  hitherto  he 
had  eaten  what  was  given  to  him  very  sparingly, 
and  with  little  or  no  discrimination  of  liking. 
His  recollection  also  appeared  to  return,  at 
various  periods,  and  not  connected  with  that 
incoherent  rhapsodical  language  which  marked 
his  discourse  in  the  early  stages  of  his  malady. 

In  the  mean  time,  party  ran  excessively  high 
in  the  political  world,  and  power  alone  ap- 
peared to  be  the  leading  aim  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  opposition  ;  but  the  prince  of 
Wales,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  which  he 
owed  the  country,  under  the  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing event  which  at  this  tiihe  wholly  en- 
grossed  the  public  attention,  consented  to  take 
upon  himself  the  regency,  subject  to  the  re- 
strictioiis  notified  to  him  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Pitt. 

The  objections  which  were  urged  against  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  regency-bill, 
which  was  founded  upon  them,  have  been  partly 
anticipated;  and  it  would  be  an  unprofitable 
profusion  of  time,  to  enter  more  minutely  into 
the  detail.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month, 
committees  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
prince  of  Wale3  and  the  queen.  The  prince, 
in  answer,  intimated—"  That,  on  the  present 
occasion,  his  duty  to  his  father,  and  his  anxi- 
ous concern  for  the  safety  and  interests  of  the 
people,  which  must  be  endangered  by  a  longer 
suspension  of  the  royal  authority,  outweighed 
all  other  considerations,  and  determined  him 
to  take  upon  him  the  weighty  and  important 


trust :  he  added,  that  he  was  sensible  of  the 
difficulties  that  must  attend  the  execution  of 
it,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
committed  to  his  charge :  but  confiding,  that 
the  limitations  on  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,,,  deemed  necessary  for  the  present, 
were  only  approved  by  the  two  houses  as  a 
temporary  measure,  he  entertained  the'  pleasing 
hope,  that  his  faithful  endeavours  to  preserve 
the  interests  of  the  king,  his  crown,  and  peo- 
ple, would  be  successful.'* 

The  answer  of  the  queen  simply  expressed 
her  great  obligations  to  the  country,  and  inti- 
mated her  earnest  desire  to  discharge,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  parliament,  tfie  anxious  and  mo- 
mentous trust  committed  to  her.  She  added 
that  it  would  be  a  great  consolation  to  receive 
the  aid  of  a  council  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty, 
in  which  the  happiness  of  her  future  life  was 
so  much  concerned. 

The  following  extraordinary  anecdote  is  con- 
nected with  his  majesty's  recovery,  and  it 
is  particularly  interesting,  as  it  contains  the 
first  intimation  to  Mr.  Pitt  of  his  majesty's 
recovery. 

On  the  5J2d  of  February,  1789,  Mr.  Pitt  and 
lord  Melville  were  dining  with  lord  Chesterfield, 
when  a  letter  was  brought  to  the  former,  which 
he  read,  and  sitting  next  to  lord  M.>  gave  it  to 
him  under  the  table,  and  whispered  when  he 
bad  looked  at  it,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
talk  it  over  in  lord  Chesterfield's  dressing-room. 
This  proved  to  be  a  letter  in  the  king's  own 
hand, .  announcing  his  recovery  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
terms  somewhat  as  follows : 

The  king  renews,  with  great  satisfaction,  his  commii- 
nication  with  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the  long  suspension  of  their 
intercourse,  owing  to  his  very  tedious  and  painful  illness. 
He  is  fearful. that  during  thvi  interval,  the  public  iaferests 
have  suffered  great  inconvenience  and  difficulty. 

It  19  most  desirable  that  immediate  measures  should  be 
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taken  for  restoring  the  .functions  of  his  government,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  will  consult  with  the  lord  chancellor  to-morrow 
inomiDgi  upon  the  most  expedient  means  for  that  purpose. 
And  the  king  will  receive  Mr.  Pitt  at  Kew  afterwards, 
about  one  o'clock. 


There  could  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Pitt>  but  having  held  the  necessary  con- 
ference with  the  chancellor,  he  waited  upon  the 
king  at  the  appointed  time,  and  found  him  per- 
fectly of  sound  mind,  and  in  every  respect  as 
before  his  illness,  competent  to  all  the  affairs 
of  his  public  station. 

This  was  the  first  notice  in  any  way  which 
Mr.  Pitt  received  of  this  most  important  event ; 
the  reports  of  the  physicians  had  indeed  been  of 
late  more  favourable ;  but  lord  Melville  verily 
believed  there  was  not  a  man  except  Dr.  Willis 
who  entertained  the  smallest  hope  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  king's  mind,  Mr.  Pitt  continually 
declared  this  opinion  to  lord  Melville,  and  they 
had  both  determined  to  return  to  the  bar,  as 
the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  was  then  on  the 
point  of  taking  place. 

The  letter  in  question  lord  Melville  took  from 
Mr.  Pitt,  saying  he  had  a  trick  of  losing  papers, 
and  furnished  him  only  with  a  copy,  the  original 
remaining  in  his  lordship's  possession.  The 
king  Wrote  the  letter,  at  a  little  table  of  the 
queen's,  which  stood  in  the  apartment,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  person,  and  having  finished 
rang  bis  bell,  and  gave  it  to  his  valet-de-cham- 
bre,  directing  it  to  be  carried  immediately  to 
Mr.  Pitt. 

In  Wilks's  Letters,  the  following  anecdote 
occurs,  relative  to  his  majesty's  recovery : 

"  The  king  is  better.  -  There  are  intervals  of 
returning  recollection,  and  freedom  from  fever. 
A  captain  Manners  was  mentioned.  His  ma- 
jesty said,  '  Let  him  come  in ;  he  is  not  only 
Manners,  but  Good  Manners.  A  looking-glass, 
in  a  pier^  between  two  windows,  had  been 
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covered  with  green  cloth  to  prevent  the  Icing's, 
seeing  how  greatly  he  was  emaciated.  The 
king  asked  the  reason  of  the  green  cloth  being 
put  there.  The  answer  was,  ^  To  prevent  the 
reflection  of  too  much  light'  His  majesty  said, 
'  How  c£Kn  that  be,  when  it  is  from  the  light  ?' 
It  is  talked,  that  he  will  soon  remove  to  Kew, 
and  from  thence  to  the  queen's  house.  The 
prince  is  assiduous  in  his  attendance." 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1789,  an  order  war 
made  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  qouncil,  for  dis- 
continuing the  form  of  prayer  for  the  recovery 
of  his  majesty's  health,  and  substituting  the 
following  : 


Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  comforts,  and  the  strength 
of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  thee,  we  prostrate  our- 
selves before  thy  Divine  Majesty,  and  humbly  presume 
to  offer  up  our  prayers  and  thanksgiviqga  for  Uiy  mercy 
voucbaafed  to  our  most  gracious  sovereign. 

Thou  hast  raised  him  from  the  bed  of  sickness ;  thou 
hast  again  lifted  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon 
him,  and  blessed  him  with  sure  trust  and  coniSdence  in 
thy  protection.  Confirm,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  the 
reliance  which  we  have  on  the  continuance  of  thy  -  good- 
and  strengthen  and  establish  in  him,  if  it  be  thy 


ness 


good  pleasure,  the  work  of  thy  mercy. 

Grant  that  be  may  lead  the  residue  of  his  life  da  thy 
fear,  and  to  thy  gloiy  :  that  his  reign  may  be  long  and 
prosperous ;  and  that  we^  his  subjects,  may  shew  forth 
our  thankfulness  for  thy  loying  kindness,  and  for  all  the 
blessings  which,  through  his  just  'and  mild  government, 
thou  bestowest  upon  us.  To  this  end  we  may  be  enabled 
by  thy  grace  to  maintain  a  deep  and  lively  sense  of  thy 
good  Providence,  to  pay  due  obedience  to  his  Tawfnt 
authority,  to  live  in  Christian  charity  towards  each  other, 
apd  to  ^alk  before  thee  in  all  virtuous  and  godly  living. 

Finally,  we  pray  thee  to  keep  him  in  perpetual  peace 
and  safety,  and  to  grant  that,  this  life  ended,  he  may  dwell 
with  thee  in  life  everlasting,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
LfOrd  and  Saviour.     Amen. 

5. 

Both  houses  met  on  March  the  Sd  ;  the  dian* 
cellor  spoke  in  strong  and  decided  terms  of  his 
majesty'scapacity  to  exercise  his  royal  functions. 
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Mr.  Pitt  umpty  informed  the  commons,  :tiiat 
luB  majesty's  amended  health  gave  him  reason 
to  hope  he  might  make  his  pleasure  known  to 
them  on  Tuesday,  the  lOdi  of  March,  to  which 
day  the  house  immediately  adjourned. 

The  ministedal  party  empbyed  the  interydl 
in  rejoicing  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
hopes  ;<~Oppoftition,  in  reprobating  the  arts 
which,  they  maintained ^  had  substituted  fallacy 
for  truth.  The  extreme  caution  and  reserve 
that  enveloped  the  proceedings  at  Kew,  were, 
not  calculated  to  disperse  suspicion.  Mr. 
Rammeau,  his  majesty's  oldest  and  most  trusted 
paige,  the  person  whom  he  had  long  employed 
to  copy  his  private  correspondence,  was  dis- 
missed: he  was  said  to  be  too  inquisitive  and 
too  coQimuiucative.  Three  other  p^tges  were 
also  dinplaced.  Dr.  John  Willk,  son  to  the 
eminent  practitioner,  and  a- student  of  his  art, 
was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  king ; 
and  four  of  Dr.  Willis's  men  remained  about 
the  royal  person,  performing  those  offices  which 
were  in  the  page's  province. 

The  prince  had  been  refused  admittance  to 
the  king,  and  l\ad  patiently  acquiesced.  The 
duke  of  York  atlemptiag  to  visit  him,  and  being 
tdd  by  Dr.  Willis,  oatiie  4th  of  March,  that  it 
was  improper  his  rojral  highness  should  be.  ad- 
mitted to  his  majesty,  gave  a  loose  to  his  resent- 
ment,-— asked  by  what  authority  he  presumed 
to  prevent  his  seeing  his  father,  and  threatened 
to  Knock  him  dowui  if  he  dared  to  oppose  him. 
Pt.  Willis  then,  besought  pernussion  to  apprize 
the  que^n  of  the  visit  To  this  the  duke  con- 
sented, stipulating  that  the  doctor  should  not 
be  present  at  the  interview  which  his  royal  high* 
ness  declared  should  take  place.  The  queen 
then  hastened  to  the  king's  apartment,  and  the 
duke  was  admitted. 

His  rayat  highness  did  not  depart  with  fevour* 


able  impressions  of  the  khig'B  stai^;  he  scru- 
pled not  to  declare  that  he  thought  his  majesty 
very  deficient  in  mental  powers,,  and  that  he 
-believed  something  like  fatuity  had  succeeded 
to  irritation. 

On  Thursday  the  12th,  the  duke  of  York 
visited  his  majesty,  whom  he  found  cheerfully 
examining  a  number  of  spectacles,  and  selectmg 
with  peculiar  care  some  which  he  said  were  for 
his  dear  Eliza.  To  change  the  conversation, 
the  duke  informed  his  majesty  that  he  had  three 
desertions  from  his  regiment  The  king,  im- 
patient of  the  interruption,  bioke  out  i|kta  violent 
abuse  of  the  duke  and  his  regiment^  and  became 
so  perturbed,  that  the  queen  was  obUged  to 
command  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Willis.  On 
his  appearance  the  storm  instantly  sahsided  ; 
his  majesty  became  quite  composed ;  he  talked 
of  an  intention  to  visit  Germany ;  told  the  duke 
that  he  should  send  over  a  curricle  and  six 
small  greys,  and  drive  the  queen  and  himself 
through  that  country.  His  majesty  spoke  of 
the  high  satisfaction  he  promised  hima^Jf  from 
visiting  Potsdam,  and  seeing  the  Prussiaaarmy. 

During  the  whole  of  this  estrangement  from 
reason,  the  subject  which  most  frequently  oc^ 
curred,  and  with  the  most  forcible  effect  upon 
the  royal  mind,  was  the  American  war.  The 
recollection  of  the  proceedings  in  it,  and  of  the 
consequences  that  follpwed,  often  produced 
violent  agitation,  and  strong  expressions  of  re- 
sentment against  individuals.  X>ord  Nortin  was 
always  adverted  to  ;  but  ever  in  a  manner  ex- 
pressive  of  the  natural  tenderness;  humanity, 
and  placability  of  his  majesty's  dispositiim. 
He  never  failed  to  conclude,  respectinjg.  his  lord- 
ship, in  the  same  wArds,  uttered  in  a  hurried 
but  softened  and  feeling  tone^ — ''  I  viras  once 
very,  angry  with  him ;  but  since  his  misfortune*, 
I  have  felt  only  compassion  fw  him." 
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*  A  total  priyation  of  the  blessing  of  sight 
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The  dttke  of  Yorki  on  hb  ariiTal  in  town, 
went  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  the  chan- 
cellor  had  j\ist  given  assurances  of  his  majesty's 
excellent  state. 

Upon  his  royal  highness^'s  communicating  to 
his  lordship  the  result  of  hb  observations,  the 
chancellor,  in  his  characteristic  manner,  replied, 
"  By  Q—  they  always  contrive  to  wind  the 
king  up  when  I. am  to  see  him;  and  he  appears 
very  well  before  me/' 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  nation  ap* 
peared  to  tremble  at  die  consequences  which 
might- restdt  from  the  distracted  position  of 
public  affidrs.  Mr.  Pitt  had,  indeed,  pledged 
himself  by  an  unequivdcal  declaration  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  he  would  on  no  account 
give  a  wanton  opposition  to  the  future,  mea- 
sures of  the  regent's  ministers;  but  a  very 
general  apprehension  prevailed,  that  in  case 
the  new  administration  should  call  forth  the 
necessary  and  predominant  opposition  of  the 
late  minister  and  his  adherents,  the  interrup- 
tions of  government  might  amount  to  a  stag- 
nation of  it ;  jand,  as  the  regent  was  generally 
believed  to  entertain  a  personal  dislike  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  the  most  rooted  ptepossessions  in 
favour  of  his  own  ministry,  it  was  apprehended 
that  such  a  scene  of  confusion  mi^  ensue,  as 
would  threaten  the  nation  with  a  still  greater 
calamity  than  that  beneath  whidi  it  already 
laboured. 

But  at  this  moment  when  apprehension  lay 
very  heavy  on  the  public  mind,  it  pleased 
Heav€»,  whose  design  appears  to  have  been 
to  correct,  and  not  to  destroy  us,  to  restore 
the  beloved  monardb  to  himsdf  and  his  people. 
The  bulletins  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  March, 
anaounced  his  majesty  to  be  in  a  quiet  state. 
The  account  <tf  ikd  10th  stated,  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  had  a  very  good  night,  and  possessed 
this  monikig  more  than  usual  Deccilection.  The 


next  day  his  mi^esty  was  declared  better,  fhe 
succeeding  one  he  was  pronounced  to  be  in  a 
progressive  state  of  amendment.  The  bulletin 
of  the  18th  said,  his  mc^esty  had  had  four  bouts 
sleep,  and  was-  going  on  well. 

The  bulletins  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th, 
pronounced  a  progressive  amendment.  That 
of  the'  nth  proclaimed  a  state  of  actual  conva- 
lescence. The  succeeding  ones,  till  the  25th, 
declared  uninterrupted  progress  in  well-doing; 
and  that  day,  and  the  following  day,  gave  to  a 
loyal  and  delighted  people  assurances  of  the 
abwlute  cesmiian  of  all  camplmnt. 

The  former  order  of  government  was  restored, 
the  executive  power  resumed  its  place  in  the 
constitution,  and  the  nation  was  for  some  lame 
insensible  to  every  thing  but  joy,  and  active  in 
nothing  but  the  me^is  of  making  it  knovm  to 
earth  and  to  Heaven. 

But  although  amid  this  scene  of  general 
exultation,  disappointment  did  not  dare  to 
avow  its  feelings ;  it  failed  not  to  disseminate 
secret  insinuations  that  the  public  joy  was 
chi^rgeable  with  prematurity  and  inconside- 
rateness ;  that  in  certain  disorders,  a  relapse 
was  no  uncomnum  event,  and  that  a  mind  %hicb 
had  been  once  violently  afflicted  with  derffinge-- 
ment,  ought  to  be  trusted  with  hesitation,  as  it 
seldom  recovered  the  due  vigor  of  its  former 
stata  The  necessary  caution  with  which  has 
majesty  was  advised  to  act  after  such  a  severe 
illness,  was  assigned  as  a  reasonifor  heUeving^ 
that  his  cure  was  by  no  means  a  .  subject  of 
reliance ;  and  to  false  arguments,  drsfwn  from 
real  facts,  the  emissaries  of  faction  added  false- 
hoods of  every  kind,  in  order,  if  possible,;  to 
create  a  popular  incredulity  as  to.  &e  absotute 
mcavery  of  tkib  sovereign* 

To  have  enga^^  at  onee  in  the  fiettigaes.of 
public  busmess,  wiould  have  been  a  gifeafeer 
pra<tf  of  insanity  in  the  royal  mind,  than  any  it 
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had  discovered  duribg  the  malady,  with  which 
it  had  been  so  sorely  afiiicted ;  and,  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  his  ministers  to  have  advised 
such  a  proceeding,  they  would  have  belied, 
on  his  majesty's  restoration  to  health,  the  dig- 
nified affection  which  they  had  manifested 
towards  him  in  his  state  of  infirmity.  Besides, 
the  king  himself,  though  by  no  means  indis- 
posed to  perform  the  necessary  functions  of 
sovereignty,  though  he  did  not  suffer  the  requi- 
site business  of.  the  state  to  be  any  longer 
delayed  by  his  absence  from  it,  yet  he  was 
sensible  to  the  religious  as  well  as  political  im- 
,  pressions  of  his  situation ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
interfered  no  more  than  was  permitted  to  him 
by  his  medical  attendants. 

In  a  valuable  French  work,  entitled  Histoire 
de  ce  qui  est  pass6  pmer  rEtablissement  d'une  BJ- 
gence  en  Angleterre  en  1788  et  1789,  and  fi*om 
which  we  wish  our  limits  would  permit  us  to 
make  more  copious  extracts,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing particular  account  of  his  majesty's  pre- 
caution in  interfering  with  political  affairs : 

*'  Pendant  cet  ajoumement,  le  roi  continuoit 
k  se  mieux  porter,  et  commenpoit  k  voir  la  reine 
et  les  princesses.  II  passa  etisuite  plusieurs 
heures  k  donner  des  ordres  au  chef  de  ses 
jardins  ou  k  quelques  artistes.  II  s'amusa 
long- terns  avec  I'astronome  de  son  observatoire 
de  Richmond;  il  se  promena  pendant  deux 
heures  avec  le  chevalier  Banks,  president  de  la 
sociit^  royale,  et  s'entretint  avec  lui  sur  diff^- 
reus  sujets.  II  vit  une  autre  fois  le  chancelier, 
ensuite  le  prince  de  Galles,  le  due  dTork,  M. 
Pitt,  ^c.  Les  m6decins  avoient  obtenu  de  sa 
majesty,  qu'elle  ne  s'occuperoit  pas  encore  des 
affaires  publiques,  et  il  6toit  d^fendu  k  ceux  qui 
Tapprochoient  de  lui  r^pondre  m^me,  s'il  venoit 
k  entamer  cette  mati^re ;.  mais  la  precaution 
itoit  inutile ;  le  roi  sentoit  lui^mdme  qu'il  devoit 
attendre  que  la  r^tablissement  des  forces  de 


son  corps  lui  rendit  la  vigueur  de  son  esprit 
pour  Fappliquer  k  Texercice  de  ces  grands 
objets.  II  parloit  de  sujets  indiff^rens",  mais 
qui  suffisoient  pour  convaincre  chacun  que  sa 
raison  ^toit  enti^re,  et  de  meme,  que  son  corps 
n'avoit  ^  besoin  que  d^tine  augmentatHm  de 
forces." 

The  mind  of  Greorge  III.  was  ever  seriously 
disposed  to  public  acts  of '  divine  worship,  and 
he  now  considered  it  to  be  an  indispensible 
obligation  to  connect  a  public  tribute  of  his 
gratitude  to  Heaven  with  the  first  personal 
tribute  he  should  receive  of  the  affection  of  the 
people.  It  was,  therefore,  very  soon  after  his 
restoration  to  health,  thaf  he  declared  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  make  his  appearance  in  public 
an  act  of  grateful  devotion  to  Heaven,  by  going 
in  state  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
on  the  day  appointed  to  celebrate  the  national 
thanksgiving  for  his  recovery. 

Previously  however  to  this  public  act  of 
devotion  taking  place,  his  majesty  was  not 
inattentive  to  the  offices  of  religion  in  private. 
On  the  Idth  of  March  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment at  Windsor  chapel,  firom  the  hands  of 
bishop  Hurd,  who  had  attended  his  majesty 
for  some  time  by  express  desire,  on  which 
occasion  his  majesty  was  attended  by  only 
three  or  four  of  his  gentlemen.  On  Easter 
Sunday,  the  12th  of  April,  the  king  again  par- 
took of  the  holy  sacrament  from  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  of  Worcester,  on  which  occasion  be 
was  accompanied  by  the  queen,  the  three  elder 
princesses,  and  by  several  lords  and  gentlemen, 
and  ladies  of  the  court. 

The  king's  recovery  gave  the  people  frequent 
opportunities  of  testifying  their  loyalty,  bat  on 
no  occasion  was  it  more  conspicuous,  than 
when  tBe  queen  and  princesses  went  to  Covent 
Garden,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  15tfa  of  April. 
No  sooner  did  the  royal  party  enter  their  hot, 
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tfaim  the-dbeen  becamt  exceisire,  and,  at  the 
same  moment  tiie  curtain  rose  and  diisplayed 
an  appropriate  transparency^  emblematic  of 
the  occasion.  Her  majesty  was  evidently  much 
affected,  and  bnrst  into  tears ;  the  audience 
were  also  so  much  affected,  that  it  was  actually 
some  time  before  they  could  call  for  **  God 
Save  the  King/'  which  was  soon  after  per- 
formed,  the  whole  house  joining  in  the  chorus. 
On  that  &vourite  anthem  being  again  called 
for,  her  majesty  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
view  the  scene  around  her,  and  she  seemed  to 
participate  with  no  conunon  feelings  in  the 
general  joy. 

During  the  play,  Edwin  drew  down  thunderiJ 
of  applause,  by  giving  the  king's  health  as  a 
toast ;  and  iait  the  close,  the  national  anthem  not 
being  given  so  speedily  from  the  stage  as  public 
impatience  demanded,  the  audience  rose  and 
sung  it  unaccompanied  by  the  orchestra. 

A  handsome  compliment  was  afterwards  paid 
to  the  royal  pair  by  Miss  Brunton,  now  countess 
of  Craven,  on  the  king's  first  visit  to  Covent- 
Grarden  theatre  after  his  recovery,  accompanied 
by  the  queen  and  princesses — a  circumstance 
whidi  operated  to  fill  the  house  beyond  any 
thing  sinoe  his  first  appearance  after  the  ac- 
cession. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  DramatUt,  when 
Miss  Brunton  says  to  Floriville — ''  If  you  would 
behold  pure,  unsullied  love,  never  travel  Out  of 
this  country^  depend  on't,''— she  added, 

^  No  foreign  climes  such  high  examples  prove 
Of  wedded  pleasore,  or  connubial  love : 
Long  in  this  isle  domestic  joys  have  grotni, 
Nursed  in  the  cottage,  cherished  on  the  throne.^ 

Much  persuasion  was  employed  to  induce 
his  majesty  to  give  up  the  scheme  of  going  to 
St  Paul's*  Among  others,  the  archbislop  of 
Canterbury  ventured  to  expostulate  against  it^ 
an^  uiged  his  fears  that,  his  majesty  mtgl^  not 


be  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  and  noise  wiAouft 
riisking  the  return  of  his  malady^to  "which  the 
king  replied,  ''  My  lord  archbishop,  I  ^have 
twice  read  over  the  report  of  the  physicians^ 
and  if  I  can  stand  that,  I  can  stand  any  thing*" 

This  extraordinary  and  affecting  ceremonial 
took  place,  however,  on  the  23d  day  of  April, 
and  offered  a  spectacle  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
British  empire,  which  far  exceeded  whatever 
is  recorded  of  the  ceremonies  of  pbgan  adera* 
tion,  the  games  of  polished  Gi^ece,  and  the 
triumphs  of  imperial  Rome.  It  was  the  mind 
of  the  first  nation  in  the  world,  co-operalmg 
with  that  of  its  sovereign,  in  a  puUic  act  of 
thanksgiving  to  Heaven  for  the  preservation  of 
a  good  king,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  loyal 
people. 

His  majesty  appeared  on  the  occasion,  under 
a  deep  impression  of  those  feelings  whidi  be. 
came  him.  He  wore  a  solemn  demeanor  Suited 
to  the  circumstances  and  duty  of  the  day ;  in 
which,  however,  there  was  nothing  to  give 
faction  an  hope,  or  loyalty  a  fear.  But  stiil 
the  guileful  tongue  of  political  calunmy  spit 
forth  its  falsehoods,  and  a  factious  sophiatsy 
continued  to  employ  its  wicked  but  unswrceas- 
ful  efforts,  to  propagate  doubts,  as  to  the  real 
situation  of  the  sovereign's  health. 

His  majesty  was  accompanied  to  St  Paul's 
by  the  queen,  their  royal  highnesses  the  prince 
of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York»  the  princess  royd, 
the  princess  Augusta,  the  princess  Elisabeth, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  duke  of  Gum* 
berland^  and  his  highness  prince  William ;  and 
attended  by.  both  houses  of  parliament,  the 
great  officers  of  state,  the  judges,  and  other 
public  officers,  to  return  thanks,  to  Qod  for  his 
great  mercies  and  blessings. 

The  procession  was  begun  at  eight  o'clock 
in  th^  morning  by  the  house  of  commons,  in 
their  coaches,  followed  by  tiieir  speaker  in  his 
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eery,  tbe  judges,  and  aiW  them  tbe  peers  in 
die  order  of  precedency,  as  they  were  mar- 
dtoll6d  by  the  officers  of  arms  at  Westminster, 
the  youngest  baron  going  first,  and  the  lord 
cbancellor,  in  his  state  coach,  closing  this  part 
<>f  the  procession.  Saoh  of  the  peers  as  were 
knights  wore  the  c<dlars  of  their  respective 
orders. 

Afterward  came  the  royat  fomily,  in  order  of 
precedency,  with  their  attendants,  escorted  by 
parties  of  the  royal  regiment  of  hdrse-guards. 

Their  majesties  set  ont  from  the  queen's- 
palace,  soon  after  ten  o'clock,  in  a  coach  drawn 
by  eight  cream-coloured  horses,  (in  which  were 
also  two  of  the  ladies  of  her  majesty's  bed- 
chamber,) followed  by  their  royal  highnesses 
the  princesses,  and  proceeded  through  the  gate 
at  the  Stable-yard,  along  Pall-mall,  and  through 
the  Strand,  amid  the  loyal  acclamations  of  a 
prodigious  concourse  of  people. 

The  etreets  were  lined  as  far  as  Temple-bar, 
by  the  brigmde  of  foot-guards,  the  grmadier 
coflipanies  of  which  were  posted  in  St.  Paul's- 
churdb,  and  in'  the  church-yard,  and  patrolled 
by  parties  of  the  royal  regiment  of  Horse- 
guards.  The  avenues  into  tke  streets  through 
which  the  procession  passed,  were  guarded  by 
the  queen's  light  dragoons.  Prom  Temple-bar 
to  the  church,  the,  streets  were  lined  by  the 
Artillery-company  and  the  militia  of  the  city ; 
the  peace  officers  attended  botti  within  and 
^without  the  city,  to  preserve  order. 

At  Temple-bar  his  majesty  was  met  by  the 
lar4  mayor  in  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet,  by  the 
idieriffii  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  and  a  deputation 
from  tbe  aldermen  and  common-council  (being 
all  on  horseback,)  when  the  lord  mayor  surren* 
imei  the  city  sword  to  bis  majesty,  who  having 
retsmed  it  to  him,  he  carried  it  bare4ieaded 
before  the  king  to  St.  Paul's. 


met  at  the  west  door  by  the  peers,  tiie  l»liop 
of  London,  tiie  dean  of  Si.  Paul's,  (faidiop  of 
Lincoln,)  the  canons  residentiary,  and  the 
king's  and  other  officers  of  arms ;  tbe  band  of 
gentlemen  pensioners,  and  the  yeomen  of  tiie 
guard  attending. 

The  sword  of  state  was  carried  before  ham 
majesty,  by  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  into  ^t 
choir ;  where  the  king  and  queen  placed  them* 
selves  under  a  canopy  of  state,  ndar  the  west 
end,  opposite  to  the  altar. 

The  peers  had  their  seats  in  the  area,  as  a 
house  of  lords,  and  the  commons  in  the  stalia. 
The  upper  galleiies  were  allotted  to  the  hdies 
of  her  majesty's  bed-chamber,  the  maids  of 
honour,  and  such  other  ladies  of  distinction 
as  attended  on  this  occasion.  The  foreign 
ministers  were  placed  in  the  two  lower  gallmes, 
next  to  the  throne :  and  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  in  the  lower  galleries,  near  the  alfear. 

The  prayers  and  litany  were  read  and  chanted 
by  the  minor  canons.  The  Te  Deum  and  aniiiema 
composed  for  the  occasion  were  sung  by  the 
choir,  who  were  placed  in  the  organ  loft,  and 
were  joined  in  the  chorus,  as  also  in  thepsalm% 
by  the  charity  children,  in  number  about  6,000, 
who  were  assembled  there  previous  to  th^ 
majesties'  arrival.  The  communion  service  was 
read  by  the  dean  and  resideatiar ies ;  and  the 
sermon  preached  by  the  lord  bishop  of  London, 
from  Psalm  xxvii,  16 :  "O  tarry  thou  the  Lord's 
leisure ;  be  strong,  and  he  shall  comfort  thine 
heart :  and  put  thou  thy  trust  in  the  Lord." 

Then  followed  the  anthem,  expressly  selected 
and  commanded  by  the  king. 

The  patrons  of  tbe  charity  children  cq^ieared 
wi&  large  gold  and  silver  medals,  by  Pingo, 
pendtnt  on  ribands,  in  commemoration  of  the 
royal  visit.  On  the  face  of  the  medal  was  tbe 
portrait  of  his  majesty^  motto,  *' (xeotfkis  UI. 
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Mag.  Br.  et  Hib.  Rex."  On  the  reverse  was 
the  west  front  view  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral; 
motto  round  the  legend,  '*  Lsetitia  cum  pietate  :'* 
and  on  the  exergue,  ''  Deo  opt.  max.  Rex 
pientiss.  pro  salvte  rest.  V.  S.  L.  M.  Apr.  23, 
1789.*' 

Divine  service  being  ended,  their  majesties 
returned  with  the  same  state  to  the  queen's- 
palace,  at  about  half  an  hour  after  three  o'clock. 
The  guns  in  the  tower  and  in  the  park  were 
fired  three  times :  first,  upon  the  king^s  setting 
out ;  secondly,  at  the  singing  of  Tc  Deum  ;  and 
thirdly,  upon  his  majesty's  return :  after  which 
the  brigade  of  foot  guards  fired  a  feu  dejoie  in 
St.  James's-park,  being  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  queen's-palace. 

The  public  demonstrations  of  joy  and  loyalty 
by  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  Westminster, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  majesty's  first  appear- 
ance in  public  since  his  happy  recovery,  ex- 
ceeded  all  expression;  and  on  a  subsequent 
evening  the  illuminations,  in  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  surpassed  in  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence all  former  exhibitions. 

The  king  on  this  happy  occasion  was  dressed 
in  the  Windsor  uniform,  and  his  behaviour  dur- 
ing the  service  was  highly  devout  and  impres- 
sive. Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  day  he 
shewed  that  he  was  completely  master  of  him- 
self, handing  the  queen  out  of  the  coach,  and 
pointing  out  to  her  notice  every  thing  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  queen  herself  was  the 
picture  of  happiness.  She  and  the  princesses 
displayed  blue  silks,  trimmed  vrith  white,  and 
bandeaux  inscribed,  "  God  save  the  king.'* 

The  pleasure  received  by  the  whole  royal  party 
was  fiilly  expressed  by  their  countenances; 
smd  so  forcibly  was  it  felt  by  the  surrounding 
throng,  that  it  was  actually  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  the  congregation  could  suppress  their 
plaudits,   notwithstanding  their  full  recollec- 


tion of  the  awful  place  in  which  they  were 
assembled. 

The  effusions  of  joy  by  the  myriads  in  the 
streets  exceeded  all  expression.  Indeed,  the 
acclamations  of  the  crowd  were  unanimous ; 
and  were  fully  suflicient  to  convince  his  ma- 
jesty that  he  truly  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  in  spite  of  all  preceding  wiles  and 
clamours  of  party  or  iactij)n« 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  scene  seemed 
to  convey  an  unmixed  gratification  to  the  royal 
visitors.  The  queen,  in  particular,  appeared 
remarkably  cheerfiil,  both  in  the  procession  and 
the  cathedral — his  majesty  placid  and  serene. 
Tlie  ringing  of  bells  was  continued  through  the 
day;  and  the  church  steeples  were  dressed 
with  flags,  especially  that  of  St.  Bride's,  which, 
by  a  whimsical  arrangement,  was  graced  with 
a  large  display  of  colours  belonging  to  the  Queen 
man-of-war. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  solemnity  was  conducted 
with  great  order ;  and  in  the  entire  line  of  march 
the  utmost  possible  decorum  was  preserved. 
The  anticipated  dangers  perhaps  conduced  to 
keep  the  streets  more  free  from  overwhelming 
and  riotous  crowds  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been  :  but  the  arrangements  were  judici- 
ous, and  the  conduct  of  the  military  was  most 
exemplary. 

Af  uch  indeed  was  owing  to  the  people  them- 
selves, for  it  was  apparent,  by  the  countenances 
of  all,  that  they  came  forward  with  a  determi- 
nation to  be  in  good  humour,  which  turned  out 
to  be  the  truth,  the  multitude  that  filled  the 
pathway  seeming  equally  happy  with  those 
under  cover,  or  elevated  upon  the  scaffolds :  so 
that  those  who  were  stationed  to  keep  them  in 
order  had  very  little  more  to  do  than  to  see  the 
procession  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  rear. 
Nay,  the  military,  both  officers  and  men,  *ent 
much  further,  for  their  attention  to  the  specify 
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tors  on  foot  was  most  accommodating,  giving 
them  every  assistance,  and  affording  them  every 
facility  in  their  power. 

After  the  king's  recovery,  and  before  the  pro- 
cession,  his  majesty  sat  to  Barry  for  his  portrait 
A  day  or  two  after  the  procession  Barry  waited 
upon  the  king.  ''  Well,"  said  his  majesty, 
"did  you  see  the  grand  sight  the  other  day  ?'' 
Barry  answered,  that  he  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  whole  exhibition  from  a  window  on 
Ludgate-hill.  *-*  You  had  the  advantage  of  me 
then,''  said  the  king,  **  for  I  sraw  nothing  but 
the  backs  of  my  horses." 

It  was  a  singular  circumstance  connected 
Mrith  the  king's  recovery,  that  it  was  even  cele- 
brated in  Germany,  where,  at  Ratisbon,  the 
members  of  the  Scotch  monastery  there  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  most  joyful  day  they  ever 
beheld;  when  the  abbot  Arbuthnot  and  his 
religious  community  appointed  the  first  of  May 
as  a  thanksgiving  in  gratitude  for  that  ev^t. 
All  the  ambassadors  of  various  courts  at  the 
diet,  protestants  and  catholics,  with  their  Iadies« 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  city,  ^c,  graced 
the  solemnity  in  full  gala  dress,  and,  without 
distinction  of  religion,  praised  the  Father  of  all 
for  the  restoration  of  a  beloved  monarch.  High 
mass  was  sung  by  the  abbot,  who  also  chaunted 
the  Te  Deum ;  and  not  an  individual  in  the 
city  who  did  not  seem  to  share  in  the  feelings 
of  the  day. 

When  divine  service  was  finished,  the  Hano- 
verian minister,  in  absence  of  the  English  one^ 
paid  a  visit  to  the  abbot  to  thank  him  in  the 
name  of  his  court;  and  the  whole  affair  was 
highly  complimentary  to  the  good  sense  and 
loyalty  of  those  Caledonian  benedictines. 

At  Calcutta,  the  king's  restoration  was  cele- 
brated in  the  following  manner : 
*   At  pun-rise,  a  royal  salnte  was  discharged 
ficom  thQ  atiillery  of  Fort  William.   In  the  even- 


ing, at  sun-set,  the  corps  of  artiUery^  tw0  com* 
panics  of  his  majesty's  76th  regiment,  and  the 
battalion  of  European  infantry,  marched  firom 
the  fort  to  the  Esplanade,  where  they  fired  a 
feu  dcJ0ie.    As  soon  as  the  troops  had  tak^i 
their  ground  on  the  Esplanade,  a  salute   of 
twenty-one  guns  was  fired  firom  the  aaluting 
battery  of  the  fort,  and  was  repeated  after  the 
first  fire  of  the  feu  dcjaie,  and  again  after  that 
of  the  second.     All  the  ships  and  vessels, 
English,.  French^  Dutch,  American,  Portuguese, 
^c,    ^c,    lying  off  Calcutta,  hoisted  their 
colours,  and  such  of  them  as  had  guns  on  board, 
fired  royal  salutes  at  one  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  the  concert  and  supper  given 
by  the  right  honourable  the  governor-general, 
attracted  the  most  brilliant  and  numerous 
assembly  that  was  ever  witnessed  in  India. 
The  concert  began  about  nine  o'clock.  The 
selection  of  the  music  was  extremdy  happy 
and  judicious.  In  the  performance  of  the  coro- 
nation anthem,  several  ladies  and  gentlemen 
lent  a  most  pleasing  vocal  a38i8tance,  which 
produced  a  grand  and  delightfiil  effect. 

The  concert  ended  about  twenty  minutes 
before  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  supper  rooms 
were  thrown  open,  and  displayed  a  very  hand- 
some repast,  arranged  with  much  neatness  and 
taste  :  the  whole  entertainment  was  conducted 
with  great  propriety,  and  did  much  credit  to 
the  manager ;  at  the  principal  table  there  were 
about  a  hundred  and  forty  persons  sat  down  to 
supper.  The  ladies  and  greater  part  of  the 
company  retired  about  half-paist  one,  but  the 
rooms  were  not  entirely  cleared  of  their  visitors 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Private  individuals  of  every  class  appeared 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  testifying  their  loyalty 
on  hid  majesty's  restoration,  among  whom  lord 
and  lady  Cremorne  rendered  themselves  con- 
spicuous.    They  made  the  whole  parish  of 
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Ch«l«ea  a  scene  of  peculiar  rejoicing.  They 
had  completely  new  clothed  thirty*siz  girls  of 
the  sdiool  of  industry,  who,  in  procession  with 
the  Sunday  and  charity  schools,  to  the  number 
of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  children,  were 
attended  by  their  masters,  mistresses,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  conducted  to  divine 
service  at  the  royal  chapel  of  the  college.  The 
organ  was  played  by  Dr.  Bumey,  and  parti- 
cular psalms  and  anthems  selected  and  sung» 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  From  the  chapel  they 
adjourned  amidst  crowded  files  of  beholders, 
to  a  plentiful  dinner,  provided  for  them  by  his 
lordship ;  and  afterwards  walked  through  the 
parish  to  his  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  A  little  girl  of  the  industry  school  ad- 
dressed lady  Grefnorne  in  a  short  speech, 
expressive  of  gratitude  to  their  kind  benefac* 
tors.  ^'  Grod  save  the  King"  was  sung  by  all, 
accompanied  with  a  band  of  music ;  after  which 
her  ladyship  gave  to  each  child  a  little  present, 
and  a  card  inscribed  by  her  own  hand,  with  a 
text  to  recommend  piety  and  loyalty  for  the 
blessings  they  enjoyed ;  and  the  happy  groupes 
were  then  dismissed  to  their  respective  homes. 
The  sight  was  truly  interesting  and  pathetic ; 
many  a  spectator  shed  tears  of  silent  applause ; 
and  the  whole  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
decorum.  Of  the  children  in  particular,  it  is 
but  just  to  remark,  that  the  decency  and  pro- 
priety of  their  manners  were  as  conspicuous  as 
the  very  neat  improvement  of  their  garb,  reflect- 
tng  equal  credit  on  their  respective  institutions, 
and  the  bounty  of  their  noble  patrons. 

But  the  most  unequivocal  instance  of  loyalty 
appeared  at  Stanmore,  in  Middlesex,  where  a 
worthy  magistrate,  who  was  a  very  opulent 
brewer,  distinguished  his  joy  on  his  majesty's 
restoration,  by  a  procedure  that  will  demon- 
strate his  loyalty,  both  in  the  present  and 
future  ages. 


Mr.  Glutterbuck,  upona  coQfirmation.of  the 
king's  convalescence,  caused  a  tub  to  be  Iraik, 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  seven  hundred 
barrels  of  ale,  and  as  soon  as  completed,  invi- 
tations were  sent  to  many  genteel  families  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  be  present  at  its  chris- 
tening :  when  the  company  being  assembled, 
the  following  words  appeared  painted  in  capital 
characters,  viz. : 

To  commiemorate  the 'joyful  event 

of  a  beloved  Monarch  restored, 

this  cask  is  nam^d 

THE    RECOVERY. 

A  bottle  of  wine  was  then  thrown  against 
the  vessel ;  the  name  was  thus  confirmed,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  for  years  to  come, 
many  will  be  rendered  happy  from  the  Re- 
covery, 

The  company  was  then  invited  to  descend 
into  the  tub,  where  music  was  ready,  and  after 
singing  *'  God  save  the  King,'^  and  going  down 
a  danccj  were  entertained  with  a  very  genteel 
collation. 

The  city  of  London,  as  in  general  on  such 
occasions,  took  the  lead  in  presenting  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  on  his  recovery,  and  it 
was  remarked  at  the  time,  that  although  his 
majesty  appeared  rather  emaciated,  yet  that 
his  manners  had  assumed  a  greater  degree  of 
dignity,  and  that  he  delivered  his  answer  in  a 
slower  and  more  suppressed  tone  of  voice  than 
he  was  in  general  accustomed  to  do. 

When  his  majesty  received  the  address  of 
the  city  of  London,  he  was  seated  on  a  chair  of 
state,  attended  by  several  noblemen  of  the 
household.  The  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  were 
introduced  by  the  lord  in  waiting,  assisted  by 
Sir  C.  Cottriell,  master  of  the  ceremonies; 
when,  bending  on  their  knee,  they  presentafi 
their  address,  which  the  king  received  with  great 
affability,  and  returned  the  following  answer : 
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I  tbtok-yon  for  Ais  fresh  mark  of  your  loyalty,  aad  of 
ypltr  affe^tioB  fa^  my  persoo.  The  exfHressions  of  fide- 
lily  and  Attachment^  which  I  receive  from  my  loving  sub- 
jects, are  moat  grateful  to  me. 

The  city  of  London  may  always  depend  upon  my 
watchful  attention  to  their  liberties,  commerce,  and 
happiness. 

The  promised  appearance  of  his  majesty  at 
court  on  his  birth- day,  was  however  to  confirm 
what  was  generally  wished  and  very  little 
doubted,  that  he  was  in  such  a  state  as  might 
justify  the  national  hope,  that  he  would  be  long 
continued  as  a  blessing  to  his  people.  His 
absence,  however,  from  the  drawing-room  on 
the  4th  of  June,  though  it  did  not  deprive 
loyalty  of  its  confidence,  occasipned  it  to  stag- 
nate, till  his  majesty^s  intention  of  meeting  his 
parliament  on  the  Tuesday  following,  to  receive 
the  new  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  was 
authentically  made  known.  On  that  day  the 
king  went  in  the  usual  state  to  the  house  of 
lords ;  he  was  seen  once  more  on  the  throne  of 
the  British  empire,  and  appeared  to  his  loyal 
people  in  such  a  state  of  health  and  animated 
satisfaction,  as  to  afibrd  them  the  happiest 
of  prospects,  that  of  enjoying,  under  his  benign 
xeign^  a  loi^  continuance  of  national  pros- 
perity. 

It  must  have  been  highly  pleasing  to  his 
majesty  to  observe,  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
which  80  universally  prevailed  throughout  every 
description  of.  British  subjects  on  his  restora- 
^tion;to  his  people,  also  inspired  the  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  monarchs  with  an  emulation  to 
testify  the  joy  of  their  respective  courts  on  so 
happy,  an  event 

,  In  this  compliment  to  England,  France  took 
the  lead,  with  one  of  the  most  magnificent  enter* 
tf^inmeats  ever  seen  in  England ;  at  which  were 
piewnt  the  royal  family*  and  all  the  principal 
nolMlity  of  both  parties. 
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The  French  ambassadw's  heiise,  vAich  was 

on  a  large  scale  in  Portman-square.  waA  laid 
out  in  the  most  convenient  style  the  apart- 
ments could  afford. 

On  the  gi'ound  floor,  at  the  right  of  the  grand 
entrance,  was  an  oblong  temporary  room, 
raised  for  the  occasion,  with  a  space  in  the 
centre  railed  in  for  a  certain  number  of  dancers, 
which  his  excellency  had  ordered  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company. 

At  the  head  of  the  room  was  a  chair  of  state, 
prepared  for  her  majesty,  and  chairs  on  each 
side,  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  York, 
duke  of  Clarence,  princess  royal,  princesses 
Elizabeth,  Augusta,  and  Mary ;  dukes  of  Glou* 
cestet  and  Cumberland,  prince  William  of  Glou- 
cester, and  his  sister^rincess  Sophia* 

On  each  side  of  the  grand  saloon  was  a  trans- 
parent  painting ;  that  on  the  right  of  her  ma- 
jesty, representing  the  genius  of  France  :  con* 
gratulating  the  genius  of  England  on  the  reco* 
very  of  the  king,  an  excellent  likeness  of  whom 
the  goddess  of  health  held  in  her  hand ;  on  the 
left  was  a  representation  of  the  graces  attending 
her  majesty,  and  an  angel  preparing  ,to  crown 
her. 

The  dances  continued  until  one  o'clock, when 
the  supper-rooms  were  opened,  and  displayed 
a  scene  of  luxury  and  magnificence  scarcely  to 
be  described. 

About  nine  hundred  cards  of  invitation  were 
given  out; 

The  marquis  del  Campo,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador selected  Ranelagh  for  the  fete  given  to 
the  queen  of  England  on  his  majesty's  recovery, 
and  it  far  surpassed  in  splendor  any  of  the  fetes 
which  preceded  it 

The  whole  of  the  external  front  of  Ranelagh- 
house  vf as  illuminated  in  a  novel  manner,  and 
with  uncommon  briUiancy. 

The  ante-rQoms  were  all  splendidly  deco- 
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The  portico  immediately  leading  to  the  ro* 
timda,  was  filled  on  each  side  with  rows  of 
myrtle  and  rose-trees,  with  carnations  and  pinks 
between* 

The  rotonda  at  the  first  breaking  to  the  sight, 
bad  the  most  superb  appearance  ever  seeti. 
The  continned  lamps  spread  aronnd  the  roof 
had  a  striking  effect. 

The  lower  boxes  of  ti&e  rotunda  formed  a 
Spanish  camp,  striped  blue  and  red«  Each 
tent  guarded  by  a  boy,  dressed  in  a  beautiful 
Spanish  uniform.  The  gallery  formed  a  temple 
of  Flora,  which  was  lighted  by  a  great  number 
of  gold  baskets,  containing  wax  tapers,  orna- 
mented with  roses^  ^c. 

A  rich  fire-work  was  displayed  in  the  garden, 
which  her  majesty  had  an  opportunity  of  view- 
ing from  the  gallery  behind  her  box.  It  was 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  triumphal  arch,  with 
transparent  medallions  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  over  the  bow  the  inscription  of  **  God  save 
the  King."  At  one  o'clock,  on  a  signal  given, 
the  curtains  before  the  recesses  were  instantly 
drawn,  and  an  elegant  supper  discovered  at 
one  moment.  The  company  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  two  thousand. 

The  mental  state  of  his  majesty  at  this  period, 
is  illustrated  in  an  interview  which  the  late  G. 
Hardinge,  esq.,  one  of  the  Welsh  judges,  and 
well  known  for  his  classical  acquirements  and 
general  literary  attainments,  had  with  their 
majesties  at  Windsor  in  1789,  and  the  account 
of  which  we  give  entire  from  Mr.  Nichols  en- 
tertaining  work  : 

''  I  arrived  at  the  queen's-lodge  at  twelve ; 
and  was  carried  to  the  equerries  room.  Goloner 
Digby  came  to  me,  civil  and  gentlemanlike. 
He  chatted  with  me  for  half  an  hour ;  and  when 
he  left  me,  said,  *  he  would  let  the  king  know. 


thnmgh  general  Hareourt,  that  t  was  there/ 
In  a  few  minutes  I  was  gaUanted  up  stairs  into 
madame  Schwellenbergtn's  dining  apartment- 
There  I  found  general  Hareourt,  who  is  a  vefy 
agreeable  man.  He  told  me,  that  when  the 
king  (who  was  going  to  the  Castle  to  receive 
the  address  of  the  clergy)  should  come  out  of 
his  apartment,  he  would  let  him  know,  and 
receive  his  commands. 

*^  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  two  royal  coaches 
came  to  the  door,  and  an  equerry  handed  the 
queen  into  the  first.  The  king  followed  her 
without  a  thought  apparently  of  poor  me. 
Princess  royal  and  Augusta  followed.  This 
filled  the  first  coach*  . 

**  No.  2  had  princess  Elizabeth  and  a  bed-' 
chamber  woman.  Then,  a*foot,  my  friends 
Digby  and  Hareourt.  When  they  were  flown, 
the  porter  came  to  me,  and  said,  *  general 
Hareourt  had  named  me  to  the  king :  but  that 
his  majesty,  being  in  a  great  hurry,  had  said 
nothing.  That,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  wait  till 
his  majesty's  return)  which,  the  porter  said, 
would  be  in  an  hour  and  a  half.'  This  I  thought 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  If  you  go,  you  will 
not  bc^  missed.'  In  half  an  hour  Mrs.  Schwel* 
lenbergen's  (xerman  footman  came  to  lay  the 
cloth,  and  produced  the  dining  apparatus.  For 
want  of  occupation,  I  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  him^  and  learned  that  Madame  SchweU 
lenbergen  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  the 
Misses  (Bumey  and  Planta)  right  and  left  of 
her,  an4  any  visitor  at  bottom.  The  room  is 
pretty  enough,  and  clean ;  but  furnished  with  a 
cheap  kind  of  paper,  and  linen  curtains.  Ob* 
servinga  large  piece  of  German  bread,  I  fell  to, 
and  eat  a  pound  of  it.  The  hour  and  a  half 
having  expired,  the  regals  returned,  and  then 
I  heard  the  queen  most  condescendingly  say, 
'  Do  find  out  Mr.  Hardinge,  and  be^  of  him  to 
come  and  see  us.' 
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"  Her  butler  out  of  livery  came  m  to  me, 
and  desired  me  to  follow  him.' 

''  I  went  through  a  very  handsome  apartment 
into  another,  most  beautifully  fitted  up,  with 

4 

a  ceiling  of  the  modem  work,  '  dk)ne/  as  the 
king  told  me,  '  in  a  week/  .  Into  this  room  I 
was  shut ;  and  found  in  it,  standing  by  the  fire, 
without  any  form,  the  king,  queen,  three  prin- 
cesses, and  this  bedchamber-woman,  whoever 
ahe  was,  for  I  have  not  made  her  out,  but  liked 
her  very  much  (because  she  seemed  to  like  me.) 
It  is  impossible  for  words  to  express  the  kind 
and  companionable  good  humour  of  the  whole 
party.  I  almost  forgot  that  any  one  of  them 
was  my  superior.  ^  The  king  looked  fifteen 
years  younger,  and  much  better  in  the  face, 
though  as  red  as  ever. .  He  said  a  number  of 
excellent  things,  and  in  the  most  natural  way. 
The  queen,  with  amazing  address  and  clever- 
ness, gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation,  and  mixed 
in  it  just  at  the  right  places.  You  will  not 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  passed  half 
an  hour,  at  least,  in  the  room.  . 

''  The  princesses  looked,,  as  they  always  do, 
the  pink  of  good  humour.  The  princess  royal 
had  a  very  fine  j3olour ;  the  two  others  were 
pale.  The  king  did  a  very  odd  thing  by  the 
princess  royal ;  but  I  loved  him  for  it.  He  said, 
'  he  would  ask  me,  as  a  man  of  taste,  what  1 
thought  of  the  ceiling ;'  and  then  called  upon 
the  princess  royal  to  explain  the  allegorical 
figures  on  the  ceiling,  which  she  did,  blushing 
a  little  at  first  in  the  sweetest  manner,  with  dis- 
tinct voice  and  great  propriety  of  emphasis. 
This  one  trait  would  at  once  demonstrate  how 
very  kind  they  were.  The  king  began  by  ask- 
ing me,  *  how  1  could  run  away  from  London, 
and  give  up  my  fees  V  I  toW  him  that  I  mi)er 
minded  fees,  but  less  when  they  interfered  with 
ray  sense  of  duty  to  him.  The  queen  then 
came  up  to  me,  and  said,  'You  have  less  merit 


in  the  visit,  because  a  little  bird  has  told  me 
that  you  are  on  your  way  to  your  Circuit.'  This 
produced  the  topic  of  my  Circuity  and  the  king 
said,  '  That  he  understood  Moysey  to  be  a  good 
man  in  domestic  life.' 

''  We  went  slap-dash  into  politics,  qoeea  and 
all.  The  king  laughed  heartily  at  the  JZob ,  by 
that  name,  and  said  they  were  the  b^ddest  Rats 
he  ever  knew,  for  that  all  the  calculation  was 
against  them.  *  Even  ****<*  gaid,  it  tow 
probable  I  should  recover;  not  that  I  am  recovered^ 
according  to  some  of  them.  And  yet  I  have 
read  the  last  report  of  the  physicians*  which  is 
a  tolerable  good  proof  that  I  am  well.  By  the 
way,  your  uncle,  (earl  Camden/,  is  considerably 
better,  and  I  flatter  myself,  that  my  getting 
well  has  done  him  good.'  I  then  said,  '  that  I 
had  left  him  in  some  alarm,  how  he  was  to  wear 
the  Windsor  uniform  with  a  tie-wig  over  it, 
from  the  fear  that  he  should  be  mistaken  for  an 
old  general  that  had  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Dettengin.'  The  queen  said,  *  Oh !  I  plead 
guilty  to  that ;  and  I  see  you  enjoy  it.'  *  I,' 
said  Hardinge,  '  will  enjoy  it,  for  though  he  is 
very  good  natured,  he  loves  a  little  ipnocent 
mischief.'  The  king  then  told  me  the  whole 
story  of  his  conference  with  Pitt ;  commended 
the  house  of  commons,  and  said,  '  his  illness 
had  in  the  end  been  a  perfect  bliss  only  to  him, 
as  proving  to  him  how  nobly  the  people  would 
support  him  when  he  was  confined.'  This 
tempted  me  to  say,  that  '  it  was  no  political 
debate,  but  the  contest  between  generous  huma- 
nity and  mean  cruelty,  and  it  interested  hnman 
nature.'  The  king  seemed  very  much  pleased 
with  this  idea,  and  worked  upon  it.  I  com- 
mended the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  and  it  made 
them  laugh !  Said  the  king,  '  You  mean  to 
commend  it  as  a  wonder  !'  He  talked  over  lord 
North  and  the  duke  of  Portland.  He  talked 
of  the  chancellor,  of  Loughborough,  and  eren 
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r>t  Mn  baron  Hotham;  and  said,  'you  are 
4i1mo8t  the  only  man  who  loves  the  land  for  its 
own  sake.*  Then  we  talked  of  Mrs.  Siddons» 
Jordan,  ire. ;  and  the  queen  said,  *  Siddons  was 
going  to  Germany,  to  make  the  English  find 
out,  by  her  absence^  that  she  was  good  for 
something/  Then  he  flew  to  Handel;  after 
which  the  king  made  me  a  most  gracious  bow, 
and  said,  *  I  am  going  to  my  dinner.'  I  was 
near  the  door,  made  a  low  bow  to  the  females, 
and  departed." 

The  following  anecdote  will  testify  the  sense 
which  his  majesty  entertained  of  his  situation ; 
for  during  the  period  of  his  illness,  when  every 
word  was  weighed^  when  every  look  was 
scanned,  several  of  the  attendants  at  Windsor 
were  more  than  once  thrown  into  astonishment 
N  at  the  remarks  of  their  illustrious  sufferer. 

One  afternoon  colonel  G was  desired  to 

play  a  game  at  draughts  with  the  sovereign,  by 
way  of  passing  away  the  time.  His  majesty, 
as  at  other  intervals,  uncommonly  lucid,  kept 
his  adversary's  skill  on  the  watch  for  an  ad- 
vantageous move.  At  length  the  opportunity 
arrived,  when  the  colonel  exulting  said,  '*  Now, 
sir,  I  shall  beat  you ;  for  I  am  going  to  make  a 
king.**  *'  Then,"  said  the  monarch,  looking 
significantly,  ''You  cannot  make  a  more  un- 
happy thing ! " 

In  order  to  complete  his  majesty's  recovery, 
and  to  remove  him  from  a  too  close  attendance 
to  those  forms  of  state,  to  which  he  was  obliged 
to  conform  at  Windsor,  a  trip  to  Weymouth, 
was  determined  on.  Accordingly  on  the  25th 
of  June,  at  a  little  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, their  majesties  and  their  royal  highnesses 
the  princess  royal,  princess  Augusta,  and  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  set  out  for  his  royal  highnete 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  lodge,  at  Lyndhurst. 
They  were  accompanied  by  ladies  Elizabethand 
Caroline  Waldegrave,  lord  Courtown,  general 
^  49—60.  7 


de  Bade,  colonefs  Goldswordiy  and  €hirynn. 
Misses  Burney,  Planta,  ^c.  At  duree  ta'clock, 
the  royal  tourists  arrived  at  Lyndhiirst»  in 
Hampshire,  h^ar  ^hich  is  the  manot  of  Langley, 
held  as  a  royalty  by  the  feudal  tenure  of  pre- 
senting to  the  king,  whenever  he  shall  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  New  Forest,  a  bracd  of 
white  greyhounds,  with  silver  collars,  coupled 
together  with  a  gold  chain,  and  led  by  a  silken 
string.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  at  that  period/ 
was  sir  Charles  Mills,  hart. ;  an  elderly  clergy- 
man,  who,  knowing  that  his  mi^sty  intended 
to  stop  at  his  house  in  the  forest,  ai>d  which 
had  been  for  years  occupied  by  the  late  duke 
of  Gloucester,  took  care  to  be  prepared  for  this 
ceremony,  and  was  in  due  attendance.  Colonel 
Hayward,  as  principal  bowman  of  the  forest, 
was  in  waiting  to  receive  his  majesty,  attend^ 
by  all  the  keepers,  in  green  uniform,  laced  with 
gold,  ,and  ornamented  with  rib^ds,  inscribed, 
"  Grod  save  the  king.^'  They  accordingly  met 
the  royal  party  about  foilr  miles  from  Lynd- 
hurst, and  rode  with  them  to  the  entrance  of 
the  king's  bouse,  round  which  was  an  innumer'- 
able  crowds  upwards  of  three  miles  m  extent. 
On  alighting,  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  received  their  majesties,  whilst  the 
loyal  salutations  of  the  assembled  people  rent 
the  air. 

The  whole  scene,  of  a  mighty  monarch  iami* 
liarly  unbending  in  the  midst  of  his  subjectiti 
was  gratifying  to  every  breast.  After  dinndt 
their  majesties  looked  out  of  the  windows,  to 
admire  the  enchanting  prospect;  and  were 
instantly  hailed  by  a  [Succession  of  national 
songs,  in  the  chorusses  of  which  the  queen  and 
princesses  joined  with  the  utmost  good-humot^r 
and  alfiibility.  In  the  evening,  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  her  majesty  and  the  princesses, 
walked  round  the  village,  mixing  in  the  simplest 
manner  with  the  peasantry,  and  affably  noticing 
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«H  vmSKb  vf  peHMiB  that  cattie  i&  tbeir  ^vay 

Oti  thetaffitalitf  the  roifal  ttavdters  at  South* 
Mnfibm  bn  thie  tWBaty-aixlA^  the  king  Bnd  dnica 
of  C^lbaoaMer  befaig  on  horaebaidiL,  they  pt:^ 
omd%d  4fatt)ugh  llm  tot^  to  tha  audit^hotiae, 
amidit  tbe  hanzas  ^  the  people,  the  firing  of 
Mimod»  the  ttnging  df  b^ia,  and  other  d^iK*t^ 
attratieitt  of  ^oy.  The  {ffooeasioa  through  the 
t6^im  «i«vM  fefy  ato^y>  aaid  many  carriages 
aad  gentlft«ie&  <Mi  htmebiick  attended.  1%e 
^dyal  'tiaitaftta  coatitiaed  in  the  audit*houae 
t^cfat  ati  hoar>  bud  W€»t  lk>m  theace  oa  foot, 
ftMotnpttaied  by  the  i^oiporatioii  in  their  robea^ 
te  the  c(6^y  asid  platforai,  at  whidh  place  they 
took  their  leave,  and  Mde  rouad  the  beach. 
They  thM  went  up  East^treet,  and  stopped 
about  half  !an  hotir  at  colonel  Heywood's,  before 
they  set  oJBT  dn  their  return  to  Lyndhurst. 

In  the  eveiiing,  the  whole  party  walked  to  an 
eminence  in  the  ^rest,  called  the  .duke  of 
Bolton's  seat,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  very  exten- 
sive prospect  that  may  be  aeen  from  it.  In 
this  route  they  were  attended  by  a  very  numer^ 
oua  but  re^pectfiil  body  of  the  trades  people^ 
,  who  were  saved  from  a  complete  wetting,  by 
hie  majesty's  skill  in  the  weather,  for,  on  asking 
the  name  of  a  distant  object,  and  being  told  it 
was  Portsdown-hill,  the  king  instantly  turning 
round,  and  looking  at  a  bla<^k  cloud,  said  face- 
tiously, ^'  And  pray,  colonel,  what  prospect  is 
that  ?^*-4  fancy  if  We  don't  get  home,  we  shall 
aoon  know.'*  )n  a  moment  all  was  hurry  to 
return,  and  they  w^e  jnst  in  time  to  e6<^pe 
from  a  Summer  deluge.  The  evening  was  spent 
in  domestic  amusements,  and  in  witnessing  the 
irilight^f'^hand  tridte  of  the  then  celebrated 
Jonea,  whmn  his  majesty  instantly  recollected, 
after  im  interval  of  twenty  years.  On  the 
twe^ity-Beventh  the  king  was  oc^npied  in  the 
momiiil  <n  rmdinf  despntehes  from  tiie  duke  of 


Leeds'  officci ;  after  which  dte  tf>y9i  tonriirti  tet 
off  oa  asiBMeAsive  elcoi*mon  through  the  forest, 
proceeding,  tb  CeffatUs,  the  ee«t  of  the  late 
Mr^  Rose ;  theMe  to  R«f«ul%  stone,  sin  ohtoHA 
raised  to  ttiark  the  spot  whem  the  seooad 
WilUaiii  was  skin  by  the  arroW  of  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrell,  gla&bing  from  a  tree^  ae  it  wan  mUU 
but  aappoaed  to  have  been  aa  intentionai  itrdte 
to  get  rid  of  a  tyrant.  Their  cdors6  theiioe 
was  to  Beldrewood,  the  scfett  of  kurd  Delawar« 
returning  to  Lyndhurst,  where  tfasy  dined ; 
and  in  the  evening  visited  Lymingtoa,  alighting 
at  the  towa^hall  to  receive  the  congratuMtioiis 
of  the  corporation,  but  were  prevented  firtsm  a 
walk  through  the  toWa  by  the  boisterouSaeaa 
of  the  weather ;  so  thai  after  showing  them- 
selves for  some  time  at  the  windows,  they  pra^ 
ceeded  to  enjoy  the  extensive  prospect  frond 
Hurl  Cliff,  about  five  miles  distant,  aikl  thence 
returned  to  Lyndhurst. 

Sunday,  the  twenty « eighth,  was  spent  in 
exercises  of  devotion : .  the  royal  fannily  walking 
to  the  church  without  ostentation,  and  freely 
mixing  in  the  assembled  crowd.  The  text 
chosen  by  the  clergyman,  the  reverend  Willia 
Gompton,  on  this  occasion,  was  ftook  Coloa^ 
siani^  iii.  26 :  *^  Set  your  affections  on  thinga 
above>  and  not  on  things  on  earth:*'  after 
which  there  was  the  very  novel  scene  of  the 
whole  congregratioQ  singing  *'  Qod  tave  the 
King,"  accompanied  by  instrumental  music. 
In  the  evening,  the  royal  party  walked  through 
the  town,  amidst  the  blessings  and  salutaticma 
of  the  people,  who  were  now  assembled  irom 
all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  meet  astonishing 
multitudes. 

On  Monday^  the  journey  was  ooatinued 
through  Slandford,  where  hta  majesty  r^ei%-ed 
an  address;  through  Salisbury,  wheie^  as  at 
many  other  places,  triumphal  arehea  were 
fnised>  with  a  hogshead  of  strong  beer  at  each : 


M  Kt}!t<i  aeoftos  ntt  mnu*^ 
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the  coir|M>ralAoti,  a«d  tiumbiBn  ^  tke  ibbniMu 
atttt,  foin^  tl>  tii«  Mimfj^e;  ftotai  Vheti(!fe  thby 
pteOsd^  Ite  toyd  isttKfegM  to  61otleeM;6^ 
bMise,  ^^Ifflitt  W;^  MhitMi  I9«re  it^  ihMki  ti 
dloop  of  war,  n  biHBtom^-liMAe  t^uttet,  *nd  11^ 
htt.   Ithfe  roytd  urrival  was  «teltbnt1«d  in  the 

evening  by  %  genettil  iHtdminatroii. 

fiitaetly  at  foulr  t)'t\6A  t>u  the  SOth,  tih^ir 
timj^stieid,  with  thfe  tbyal  tniie,  Mrit«d  «t 
Ofa:>titiesteir-hou6e.  At  i^e  ttfrnpike  they  were 
rnet  by  the  eorpdftitioti,  atid  6ti  "dstit  enttattte 
into  tite  town  the  cannoto  at  Portlanti-cadtlft 
wer&  fired,  and  inim^di&tely  answered  foy  the 
kbg'd  ships  in  the  toad,  after  which  the  rdyal 
fort  fired  twenty-one  pm^ — a  chain  of  botits 
Was  moored  along  the  bay  to  welcome  their 
majesties,  which  they  did  by  giving  them  three 
cheers. 

li'he  time  of  his  majesty  was  chiefly  occupied 
at  Weymouth,  in  receiving  the  form&l  addresses 
of  the  corporation,  or  the  vidits  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  vicinity,  and  partly  on  horse- 
back, rambling  over  the  hills  and  downs,  or 
walking  on  the  esplanade  amidst  respectfully 
joyous  groupes  of  his  loyal  subjects,  the  sab- 
bath-day was  always  passed  in  the  offices  of 
religion,  the  royal  family  walking  to  church 
without  parade  or  ceremony,  th6  service  of  the 
day  always  ending  with  **  God  save  the  JCing.** 

IThe  Magnificent,  of  74,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Onslow,  afterwards  sir  Richard  OnsloW, 
and  the  Southampton  frigate,  being  appointed 
to  attend  upon  his  majesty  during  his  stay  at 
Weymouth,  the  latter  vessel  Was  chosen  by 
his  majesty  for  his  marine  excursions,  they 
being  considered  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
complete  restoration  of  his  health* 

l>uring  the  attendance  of  the  men  of  War, 
the  condescending  behaviour  of  the  rOy at  party 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  imptession  on 


th^  Cse^gstsf  the  iMlM«t  mmmd;  hft  ftn^eMy 
dfteft  eoAVtMed  wiA  Um  h^Mbblest  sailor  UiiIm 
tMp,  and  hA  4»efli^  i^Mrtinlairly  tb  6bj«y  iMk 
eMKM«Hd  eMMMtte  mkomn.  All  iuhmom- 
sftry  p(SA^  was.hiid  Mide,  and  «t«ii  liuft  rtgttd 
tb  peMoMd  bafecy  was  ^spsttsed  wi^  whiidi 
is  generally  lAtt  iffsl  «0fti6dei«i«km  In  ttwibli 
esftnilrsixin^    ISo  littife  dM  their  Hiig«MiM  (fay 

in  general  ai^y  attdntion  to  pi«MHit  oomft>n» 

that  Ob  6Ab  «cO!ttiOn  tho  wbote  p$Mf  ntttMsd 
from  thbk  matittA  trip  with  it  oomplete  duokinf ,. 
^,  although  it  blew  ttt  the  time  «t  stiong  gate 
with  a  h^yy  8^,  and  the  rak  was  d^MeMdiag 
in  torrents,  ihtAt  majestiM  wt^^ld  mm  allew  ifee 

awning  to  be  spread,  but  seemed  WH^aUy  to 
ea^  tibe  scene,  and  landed  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  laughing  at  each  others'  wat 
jacki^ts. 

During  one  of  these  marine  trips,  hm  ma- 
jesiy  was  conversing  with  captain  Douglas  of 
the  Southampton,  when  tho  lieulfti^nt  of  the 
watdi,  agreeable  to  nautioal  custom,  informed 
th^  captain,  whilst  conversing  with  his  majesty, 
that  it  was  twelvift  o'clock,  f*  Make  it  so,  sir," 
replied  the  captain,  meaning  thereby  to  order 
the  bell  to  be  rung  for  the  close  of  the  nautical 
day,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  one. 
His  majesty  appeared  much  struck  with  this, 
and  in  a  very  pointed  manner  said  to  the  cap- 
tain, *•  You,  sir,  possess  more  power  thali  I  do, 
I  cannot  make  it  what  time  I  please.^ 

When  on  a  Subsec^uent  day,  the  Southampton 
sailed  with  the  royal  patty  on  a  simrt  cruizet 
his  majesty  gave  an  express  order  that  no 
salutes  should  be  fired,  nor  even  tile  royal 
standard  hoisted  either  by  the  men-of-war  or 
the  barges.  In  short,  it  seemed  his  anxious 
wish  to  disencumber  himself  of  all  state ;  in- 
deed the  whole  royal  party,  by  their  a^bflity 
and  condescension,  Endeared  th^msdYOs  more 
and  more  every  day  to  the  peoplo  on  shofe» 
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and  to  the  officers  and  aeamda  afloat.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  their  e^tpuraipiia  there  was  oa 
the  part  of  the  royal  pair  no  a9sumption  or 
paiaful  pre-enunence,  or  ioposing  superiority. 
The  awe  of  state  was  refmoved  by  the  ease  of 
the  gentleman,  and  the  princesses  were  the 
theme  of  praise  from  every  tongue. 

His  majesty,  m  the  28th  of  July,  took  an 
airing  towJirds  Abbptsbury-castle  otherwise 
Pin*money<astle ;  he  was  very  partix^ular  in 
examining  every  part  of  this  romantic  piece  of 
antiquity,  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  and 
appeared  not  a  little  pleased  with  its  whimsical 
title ;  he  made  several  facetious  comments  on 
the  occasion. 

One  morning  his  majesty  was  both  amused 
and  Relighted  with  a  demonstration  of  simple- 
hearted  loyalty,  by  the  appearance  before 
Gloucester-lodge  of  two  waggons  loaded  with 
the  peasantry  principally  females,  who  stopped 
before  the  house  bare-headed,  though  exposed 
to  a  heavy  rain,  singing  "  God  save  the  King," 
the  close  of  which  was  accompanied  by  three 
loud  huzzas,  which  were  lii^ened  to  by  the 
royal  visitants,  who,  in  the  most  condescending 
manner  exhibited  themselves  td  the  honest  party. 

In  one  of  the  king's  excursions,  during  the 
hay-harvest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wey- 
mouth, he  passed  a  field  where  only  one 
woman  was  at  work.  His  majesty  asked  her 
\yhere  the  rest  of  her  companions  were.  The 
woman  answered,  they  were  gone  to  see  the 
king.  "  And  why  did  you  not  go  with  them  ?** 
rejoined  his  majesty.  *'  The  fools/'  replied 
the  woman,  "  that  are  gone  to  town,  will  lose 
a  day's  work  by  it,  and  that  is  more  than  I 
can  afford  to  do.  I  have  five  children  to  work 
for."  "  Well  then,"  said  his  majesty,  putting 
some  money  into  her  hands,  ''  you  may  tell 
your  companions  who  are  gone  to  see  the  king, 
that  the  king  came  to  see  you.*' 


Time  iu>w  passed  on  )n  aqujSlJG  ltrips>  public 
amusements,  country  rides^  sea-bathing,  ^c, 
from  which  a  visible  alteration  took  place  in 
his  majesty's  health,  and  ^t  was  ^o  decidedly  in 
an  improving  state,  ^  that  the  attendance  of  his 
regular  physicians  was  not  required.  Addresses 
on  this  happy  ev(&pt  were  presented  firom  every 
quarter  of  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom* 

On  the  18th,  the  royal  party,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  queen,  went  on  board  the  Mag- 
nificent for  the  first  time.  On  this  occasion  his 
majesty  behaved  with  the  most  marked  con- 
descensioui  remaining  uncovered  on  the  quarter 
deck  for  some  time,  bowing  to  the  officers  as 
he  passed  them  into  the  cabin.  The  behaviour 
of  the  princesses  was  equally  conciliatory,  and 
they  gaily  declared  that  if  they  had  been  boys, 
the  sea  should  have  been  their  element.  Every 
part  of  the  ship  was  visited,  and  the  king  was 
so  forpibly  struck  by  the  whiteness  of  the  decks 
below,  that  he  observed  to  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth his  doubts  whether  the  palace  of  Windsor 
could  boast  of  such  cleanliness:  indeed  his  ma- 
jesty was  so  delighted  with  the  scene,  that  he 
promised  captain  Onslow  to  bring  the  queen  to 
drink  tea  on  board. 

The  theatre  was  now  become  such  a  favourite 
resort  of  royalty,  that  the  manager  found  him- 
self enabled,  by  crowded  houses,  to  engage  the 
first  Thespian  performers ;  accordingly  Mrs, 
Siddons  and  Quick  were  ^both  on  his  list,  and 
added  to  the  attraction  of  the  scene.  On  the 
3d  of  August,  the  whole  of  the  royal  party  went 
on  board  the  Southampton,  and  proceeded  to 
Lulworth-cove,  from  whence  they  visited  Lul- 
worth-castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Weld,  brother  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  a  Roman  catholic,  where 
they  were  received  by  that  gentleman  at  the 
.vestibule  of  the  venerable  castle,  eight  of  his 
children  dressed  in  uniform  being  placed  oa  the 
steps  leading  up  to  it.    An  elegant  collatioa, 
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served  up  on  gold  plate  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion-, richly  embossed,  and  each  piece  with 
the  motto  of ''  God  save  the  king/'  was  then  par- 
taken of ;  after  which  their  majesties,  ^c,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chapel,  and  were  highly  delighted 
with  an  anthem,  which  was  excellently  per- 
formed, both  vocal  and  instrumental.  The 
pleasure  of  the  visit  was  so  great,  that  the  king 
prolonged  it  beyond  his  original  intention ;  hav- 
ing commanded  a  jjay  for  the  evening  at  Wey- 
mouth :  so  attentive  was  he,  however,  to  shew 
a  polite  remembrance  of  those  left  behind,  that 
finding  hid  return  at  the  proper  time  somewhat 
doubtful,  he  with  the  most  marked  condescen* 
sion  despatched  a  servant  express*,  to  desire 
that  the  farce  should  be  performed  at  the  usual 
time  of  opening  the  house,  in  order  that  the 
audience  might  not  be  totally  deprived  of 
amusement  until  his  return.  This  was  strongly 
felt  by  the  audience ;  and  wh^i  the  royal  party 
jnade  their  appearBnce,  the  enthusiastic  joy 
with  which  they  were  received  was  highly  de- 
scriptive of  the  public  sentiment.  An  equally 
magnificent  and  interesting  reception,  as  at 
Lulworth,  awaited  the  royal  visitants  at  Sher- 
borne-castle,  the  seat  of  lord  Digby,  on  the 
4di,  where  they  were  met  on  their  entrance 
into  the  park  by  two  societies  belonging  to 
Sherborne,  consisting  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  persons,  displaying  colours,  and  ac- 
companied  by  a  band  of  music.  The  concourse 
of  people  assembled  of  both  sexes,  well  dressed 
and  happy,  from  a  circle  of  forty  miles,  was 
idmost  incredible;  and  the  delight  of  their 
majesties  was  extreme,  when  on  approaching 
the  castle  they  were  received  by  a  ladies' 
boarding  school,  consisting  of  nearly  forty  lovely 
blooming  girls,  habited  in  white  uniform,  with 
royal  blue  ribands,  inscribed,  "  God  save  the 
kitig  r  between  whom  a  passage  was  formed 
for  their  entrance  into  the  house,  whilst  the 
61^-62.  7 


charming  innocents  strewed  flowers  in  their 
path. 

The  king  was  now  understood  to  have  re- 
covered his  health  in  a  surprising  degree ;  and 
addresses  upon  this  happy  event  poured  in 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom :  but  in  the 
midst  of  this  blaze  of  loyalty  from  his  own  sub- 
jects, a  most  palpable  insult  was  offered  to  him 
by  those  who  had  once  been  under  his  sway. 
On  the  6th  of  August,  being  on  board  the. 
Southampton,  on  a  cruise  in  the  offing,  the 
royal  standard  flying,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Magnificent,  a  large  American  ship,  proudly 
displaying  her  thirteen  stripes,  thought  proper 
to  pass  close  to  the  Southampton  under  a  press 
of  sail,  tiot  deigning  to  pay  even  the  customary 
salute  to  a  man  of  war,  of  lowering  her  top- 
gallant sails.  Of  this  insult,  it  was  judged  im- 
proper for  the  Southampton  to  take  any  im- 
mediate notice  ;  but  the  Magnificent  instantly 
made  sail  after  the  rude  Columbian^  and  having 
fired  a  shot  a-head  of  her,  she  thought  proper 
to  make  more  than  the  necessary  reparation,  by 
lowering  both  topgallant-sails  and  top-sails,  as 
a  mark  of  deference. 

This  circumstance  of  the  American  vessel 
gave  rise  to  the  following  Jeti  d' esprit : 

These  are  the  triumphs,  George,  thy  annals  boast 
A  cock-boat  humbled,  for  an  empire  lost 

On  the  8th  of  August,  his  majesty  held  a 
court  at  Weymouth,  in  consequence  of  a  partial 
change  in  the  ministry,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
proroguing  parliament  from  the  11th  of  August 
to  the  29th  of  October.  He  also  conferred  an 
additional  dignity  on  seyeral  noblemen  of  both 
the  English  and  Irish  peerage. 

On  the  13th,  their  majesties  and  the  prin- 
cesses set  out  from  Weymouth  on  their  tour  to 
the  westward,  and  arrived,  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  at  the  deanry  of  Exeter,    On 
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their  arrival,  two  triumphant  arches  were  pre- 
pared, superbly  decorated,  for  their  majesties 
to  pass  under.  They  were  received  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  town  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  attended 
with  the  union  societies,  consisting  of  upwards 
of  three  hundred,  walking  in  procession,  with 
colours  flying,  and  bands  of  music  playing 
"Ood  save  the  king/'  An  astonishing  number 
of  people  were  gathered  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  expressed  their  loyalty  in 
terms  of  enthusiastic  joy. 

On  the  following  day,  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion attended  with  an  address,  and  were  graci- 
ously received.  This  was  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress from  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  which  met 
the  same  reception. 

In  the  memory  of  man,  not  even  at  a  general 
election,  was  there  ever  such  a  crowd  of  people, 
and  every  person  vicing  with  each  other  to  tes- 
tify their  loyalty. 

•  Their  majesties  left  Exeter  on  the  15th,  and 
arrived  at  Sal  tram,  the  seat  of  Lord  Barringdon, 
the  same  evening.  As  soon  as  their  majesties 
and  the  royal  family  arrived  at  Saltram,  a  sig- 
nM  was  made,  by  hoisting  a  flag  at  the  round 
tower  in  the  wood. 

The  royal  party  remained  at  Saltram  during 
the  16th,  and  on  the  following  day  they  arrived 
at  Plymouth,  where  they  were  received  with 
all  the  honours  of  a  garrisoned  town,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  proceeded  in  barges,  in 
grand  naval  procession,  on  board  the  impreg- 
nable of  90  guns,  commanded*  by  Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Bickerton.  The  scene  was  much 
heightened  by  the  novel  exhibition  of  a  very 
handsome  man-of-war's  cutter,  rowed  by  six 
young  women,  and  steered  by  a  seventh,  all 
habited  in  loose  white  gowns,  with  nankeen 
safeguards  and  black  bonnets,  each  wearing  a 
sash  across  her  shoulder,  of  royal  purple,  with 


''  Long  live  their  majesties/'  in  geld  chanictenL 
The  cutter  kept  close  to  the  royal  barge  during 
the  whble  of  the  excursion,  and  attracted  the 
notice,  not  only  of  the  kiiig,  but  of  the  whole 
party. 

The  18th  was  distinguished  by  a  grand  naval 
review  of  a  squadron  under  the  commaod  of 
Conimodore  Goodall,  consisting  of  seven  sail  of 
the  line  and  a  frigate,  which  was  inspected  by 
his  majesty  from  the  Southampton,  accompanied 
by^the  queen  and  the  princesses,  and  attended 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  When  aboard 
his  majesty  examined  all  parts  of  the  vessel, 
and,  while  on  deck,  was  constantly  engird 
either  with  his  glass  to  catch  distant  objects, 
or  making  himself,  by  quick  inquiries,  con- 
versant with  the  whole  system  of  tiie  sails  and 

The  scene  at  a  distance  of  some  leagues  in 
^he  ofBng,  was  beautiful  beyond  description ; 
as  upwards  of  one  hundred  vessels,  of  all  sizes, 
were  assembled  on  the  occasion,  either  on  ser- 
vice, or  by  curiosity,  and  the  whole  of  the  royal 
party  expressed  the  highest  delight  with  the 
naval  exhibition. 

Qn  a  visit  to  the  dock-yard,  on  the  ensuing 
day,  nothing  passed  unnoticed  by  his  majesty. 
He  minutely  examined  every  thing  in  the  yard, 
particularly  the  nK>de  Of  coppering  the  ships  ; 
whilst  every  process  was  executed  in  tiie  vari- 
ous departments  for  his  inspection.  On  his 
visit  to  the  victualling-office,  on  the  20th,  he 
was  very  particular  in  his  inquiries  respecting 
the  quality  of  the  provisions ;  tasting  the  Iris- 
cuit,  aiid  ordering  some  of  the  beef  to  be  seiit 
to  Saltram  for  the  same  purpose.  He  also  took 
a  minute  survey  of  the  citadel,  of  all  the  military 
works,  and  of  the  gun-wharf;  and  examined 
all  parts  of  the  Hamoaze,  proceeding  afterwards 
to  the  Maker  Tower ;  assiduously  accompanied 
whilst  a€oat,  by  the  party  of  mermaids  already 
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mentioned.  A  visit  to  Mount  Edgecumbe  filled 
up  tlie  81st,  from  whence  the  views  are  most 
enchanting ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  princess 
royal  observed  to  her  sister,  that  it  was  only 
recently  they  had  seen  the  beauties  of  nature 
in  perfection — that  their  lives  hitherto  had 
been  spent  rather  in  a  cloister  than  in  a  king- 
dom, abounding  every  where  with  such  lovely 
prospects,,  and  inhabited  by  so  generous  a 
people. 

After  a  splendid  dinner,  the  earl  and  countess 
of  Mount  Edgecumbe  enjoying  the  honour  of 
sitting  at  the  royal  table,  the  party  proceeded 
to  Saltram,  surrounded  by  boats  filled  with 
thousands  of  well-dressed  people,  all  manifest- 
ing their  admiration  and  loyalty  by  the  loudest 
acclamations. 

On  the  28th,  their  majesties  returned  to  Wey- 
mouth, where  they  were  received  with  the  cus- 
tomary naval  and  military  ceremonies* 

The  51st  was  employed  in  a  nautical  excur- 
sion, on  which  occasion  the  queen  paid  a  hand- 
some compliment  to  captain  Douglas,  of  the 
Southampton,  presenting  him  with  a  small  gold 
medallion  of  that  ship  to  be  worn  by  Mrs. 
Douglas,  as  an  ornament  attached  to  her  neck- 
lace. In  the  course  of  this  trip,  bis  majesty 
was  particularly  delighted  with  the  sailors*  horn- 
pipes, and  with  the  rude  and  uncouth  amuse* 
ments  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

One  of  the  honest  tars,  supposing  himself 
gifled  with  Parnassian  fire,  composed  a  song 
upon  this  occasion,  which  was  sung  before  his 
majesty,  to  his  great  amusement,  to  the  tune  of 
one  of  their  own  hornpipes. 

The  foUowinff  are  the  three  first  verses  of  the 
song,  amd  they  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
elegance  of  nautical  poetry : 

Portland  Road,  the  king  aboard,  the  king  aboard, 

Portland  Road,  the  king  aboard, 

We  weighed  and  sailed  from  Portland  Road. 


The  king  he  tat  with  a  smile  oa  hli  tea,  a  imik  oa 

fftce. 
The  king  he  sat  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 
To  see  the  after-giiard  splice  the  main  brace 

The  princesses  nt  upon  the  'skids,  upon  the  skids. 

The  princesses  sat  upon  the  skids, 

To  see  the  midshipmen  play  with  the  kids.— 4*^*  ^c. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  which 
his  majesty  witnessed  on  board  the  Magnifi* 
cent,  was  the  naval  mode  of  perfonniag  the 
divine  service,  which  took  place  on  Sunday  the 
6th,  when  the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  with 
a  long  train  of  nobility,  went  on  board  that 
ship  fof^  the  express  purpose  of  joining  with 
the  honest  tars  in  their  devotions. 

An  awning  was  spread  over  the  quarter- 
deck, whilst  the  flags  of  all  nations  were  sus* 
pended  from,  the  poop  to  the  mainmast,  com- 
pletely encloung  the-space  like  a  large  apart- 
ment. The  binnacle  was  fitted  up  as  an  altar, 
serving  also  the  purpose  of  a  pulpit  Chairs 
were  placed  for  their  majesties  on  the  stari 
board  side,, and  opposite  to  them  on  the  oppo-^ 
site,  accommodations  for  the  nobility  and  royal 
suite ;  whilst  armidships  sat  the  cxffio^s,  behind 
whom  were  ranged  the  ship's  company,  seated 
on  forms  erected  out  of  the  capstan  bars, 
placed  upon  match-tubs  and  shot-boxes^  so  as 
to  form  a  gradual  elevation,  like  the  pit  of  a 
theatre.  It  was  remarked  at  the  time,  that 
the  great  uniformity  of  appeara&ce,  the  atten- 
tion and  solemnity  observed  oa  this  novel 
occasion,  were  awful,  and  did  much  credit  to 
every  man  on  board;  whilst  the  sovereign 
himself  seemed  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
scene.  The  reverend  Mr«  Clifton,  chaplain  of 
the  Gfoliath,  performed  the  service,  accompanied 
by  a  very  applieable  aiN]  most  exceUeot  di»> 
course,  delivered  impressively,  but  with  a 
pleasing  and  respectful  diffidence,  before  the 
august  visitant  J,  who  were  very  attentive  to  it, 
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especially  towards  the  close,  when  the  preacher 
ventured  in  a  modest  but  well-written  pane- 
gyric  on  the  best  of  kings,  for  the  excellent 
example  he  had  ever  shewn  his  subjects  upon 
all  occasions,  but  more  especially  in  his  due 


flat  roof  of  the  mansion,  with  which  the  king 
in  the  most  good-natured  manner  complied. 
An  attendant  took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  of 
his  majesty,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  large 
assemblies,  of  how  many  persons  he  might 


perfortnance  of  religious  duties.  It  was  ob-  imagine  the  mob  below  consisted?  On  which 
served  by  the  spectators  that  this  part  of  the 
discourse  wound  up  the  feelings  of  the  royal 
family;  and  her  majesty,  in  particular,  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  them  by  her  tears. 
The  princess  Elizabeth  also  most  strongly 
caught  the  same  emotions  as  her  mother  at 
this  part  of  the  sermon,  and  expressed  them  ag 
feelingly. .  No  sooner  was  the  service  over, 
than  the  king  stepped  forward,  and  addressed 
Mr.  Clifton,  thanking  him  for  his  sermon,  hoping 
he  was  not  fatigued,  with  several  other  marks 
of  condescension ;  in'  which  he  was  cordially 
joined  by  the  queen,  who  particularly  requested 
that  the  discourse  might  be  transcribed  for  her 
future  inspection.  The  whole  of  the  royal 
family  now  retired  to  the  cabin  to  partake  of  a 
collation;  after  which  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
expressing  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  ship's 
company  at  their  dinner  was  conducted  to  the 
break  of  the  quarter-deck,  where  she  remained 
some  time,  highly'  delighted  with  the  rude 
scene  of  comfort,  and  diffusing  her  smiles  to 
every  tar  that  came  near  to  her  place  of  ob- 
servation. 

Their  majesties  left  Weymouth  on  the  14th  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  the  same  even- 
ing at  Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  marquess  of  Bath. 
An  inmiense  concourse  of  people  assemUed 
froni  all  quarters  in  the  park,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  view  of  tlie  king.  The  noble  host, 
somewhat  alarmed,  inquired  of  his  steward 
what  was  best  to  be  done  on  the  occasion,  who 
replied,  that  in  order  to  gratify  the  whole 
assemblage,  he  would  advise  that  his  majesty 
would  condescend  to  exhiMt  himself  from  the 


his  majesty  courteously  remonstrated  ;  "  Mob, 
sir,  implies  a  crowd  that  is  disorderly,  the 
people  below  are  peaceable;  multitude  if  you 
please,  but  riot  mob/* 

On  the  18th,  their  majesties  arrived  at 
Windsor,  and  it  was  with,  extreme  pleasure 
that  the  health  of  his  majesty  was  observed 
to  be  completely  restored,  and  he  appeared  to 
enter  into  his  customary  pursuits  and  amuse- 
ments with  increased  satisfaction. 

There  were  two  circumstances  which  were 
mentioned  at  the  time  as,  having  had  the  effect 
of  expediting  his  majesty's  departure  from 
Weymouth.  The  first  was,  a  serious  accident 
which  befel  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  on  his  return  from  a  magnificent  fiSte 
given  by  earl  Fitzwiliiam,  at  Went  worth- house, 
in  Yorkshire,  at  which  it  was  calculated,  in 
honour  to  his  royal  highness,  that  not  fewer 
than  40,000  persons  were  en,tertained  in  the 
noble  park.  About  two  miles  from  Newark,  a 
cart  crossing  the  road*  struck  the  axle  of  the 
prince's  coach,  and  overturned  it.  It  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  slope,  and  the  carriage-  fell  a 
considerable  way,  turned  over  twice,  and  was 
shivered  to  pieces.  His  royal  highness  was 
undermost  in  the  first  fall,  and  by  the  next 
roll,  the  carriage  was  brought  uppermost,  when 
he  disengaged  himself  from  his  perilous  situa- 
tion. His  royal  highness  was  obliged  to  remain 
at  Newark,  and  an  express  was  sent  forward 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  disaslter. 

From  London  immediate  information  was 
sent  to  their  majesties  at  Weymouth,  and,  as 
the  despatch  did  not  state  the  extent  of  injury 
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which  his  royal  highness  had  received,  their 
majesties  conceived  that  it  might  have  been 
withheld  from  them  from  considerate  motives, 
and  therdbre  determined  to  hasten  to  town. 

The  second  canse  which  was  adduced,  was 
the  annoyance  which  his  majesty  received  at 
Weymouth,  from  the  number  of  anonymous 
letters  which  were  sent  to  him.  Some  of  these 
letters  cautioned  him  not  to  ride  out  on  parti- 
cular days,  nor  on  particular  roads ;  but  al- 
though they  failed  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  mind  of  his  majesty,  as  he  very  often  chose 
the  actual  road,  which  had  been  prescribed  to 
him  as  attended  with  danger,  yet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  him  from  such  an  unpleasant 
and  continual  state  of  annoyance,  it  was  judged 
prudent  to  hasten  his  departure ;  and,  as  his 
health  was  then  apparently  restored,  a  further 
residence  at  Weymouth  was  not  considered, 
under  all  circumstances,  as  advisable. 

The  year  1789  will  be  long  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 
nations,  and  tbe  events  of  which  had  a  pre- 
dominant influence  on  the  political  reign  of 
George  III. 

At  this  period,  a  great  part  of  Europe  was 
involved  in  civil  dissentions,  or  foreign  hostili- 
ties. The  emperor  of  Germany  had  provoked 
an  insurrection  in  Brabant,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Czarina^  declared  war  against  the 
Pcnrte ;  the  king  of  Sweden  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion  into  Russian  Finland,  whilst  the  prince 
royal  of  Denmark,  the  son  of  Caroline  Matilda, 
to  whom  the  administration  had  long  been 
delegated,  invaded  the  Swedish  province  of 
Wermelandia.  By  the  mediation  of  England, 
however,  an  armistice  was  concluded,  which  be- 
came both  to  Sweden  and  D^imark  the  basis  of 
a  treaty  of  neutrality.  But  France  was  now  the 
centre  which  attracted  the  attention  of  an  asto- 
nished  world— in  France  was  now  exhibited  a 
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scene  prelusive  of  the  great  drama  hereafter 
to  be  developed,  in  which  pajtriotism  and  per- 
fidy, heroism  and  fer4>city,  have  produced 
events  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
ages. 

The  rise,  the  progress,  and  the  consequences 
of  the  French  Revolution,  are  too  faithfully 
preserved  in  the  pages  of  history,  to  require 
from  us  any  illustrative  comment,  but  it  was 
during  this  period  that  the  diaracter  of 
George  III.  displayed  itself  in  all  the  noble- 
ness of  its  nature,  and  it  will  for  eveiF  remain  a 
theme  of  admiration  for  the  historian.  In  this, 
view  of  his  life,  the  departed  monarch  deserves, 
and  justly,  every  tribute  whidi  posterity  can 
pay  him.  He  never  forgot  his  early  declara- 
tion, that  he  gloried  in  the  name  of  a  Briton — 
and  Britain  now  reciprocates  the  sentiment, 
and  glories  in  the  pride  of  his  nativity.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  true-bom  Englishman — brave, 
gejierous,  benevolent,  and  manly ;  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  sway,  and  the  exercise  of  his  virtues, 
so  perfectly  consistent,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  whether  as  a  man,  or  a  sovereign  he  is 
most  to  be  regretted.  He  preserved  for  the 
Protestant  the  inviolability  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  the  Catholic,  he  gave  a  great  example  in 
the  toleration  of  his  principles,  and  the  inte^ 
grity  of  his  practice.  It  is  on  these  topics, 
that  the  historian  will  dwell  with  delight.  He 
has  little  to  censure,  and  mudi  to  commend. 
When  he  speaks  of  arts,  manufactures,  litera- 
ture, and  the  sciences,  he  will  point  to  George  HI. 
as 'their  patron.  He  will  linger  long  among 
those  private  virtues,  which  wreathed  them- 
selves round  his  public  station,  which  identified 
his  domestic  with  his  magisterial  character, 
and  made  the  fether  of  his  £Btmily,  Uie^  fiitiier  of 
his  people. 

But  inr  our  estimate  of  his  character,  let  us 
not  forget  the  complexion  of  the  times  in 
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be  Uf6d ;  tiiim  of  porteftt  and  of  pvodiggr, 
enough  to  pa*ptex  the  councils  of  the  wtee,  and 
daunt  the  vaAonr  of  the  ururrior ;  in  8ucb  extre- 
nntiaB^  experwDce  foecomea  an  infant^  and  cal- 
culation a  contingency.  From  the  terrific  chaos 
of  the  Franeh  revolution,  a  cotnet  rase  and 
Maaed  athwart  onr  hemisi^iere,  too  apl^iulid 
not  to  allure^  too  omenovta  not  to  intimidate, 
too  rapidj  and  too  eooentric  Cor  human  specula- 
tion. The  whole  continent  became  id)6orbed 
in  wonder,  kings  and  statesmen  fell  down  and 
womhipped,  and  the  political  orbs  which  had 
Intherto  circled  in  hannony  and  peace,  hurried 
from  our  system  into  the  train  of  its  confla- 
gration*  There  was  no  order  in  politics,  no 
consistency  in  morals,  no  stedfastness  in  re* 
ligion, 

''  Vioe  prevailedi  and  impious  men  bore  sway  ;** 

Upon  the  tottering  throne,  the  hydra  of 
democracy  sat  grinning«-<»upcm  Uie  ruined  altar, 
a  wretdied  prostitute  received  devoticm,  and 
vraved  in  mockery  the  burning  cross  over  the 
prostrate  mummers  of  the  new  philo80{diy.  All 
fiuf  ope  appeared  spellbound ;  nor  like  a  vulgar 
speU  did  it  perish  in  the  waters~it  crossed 
the  ChaaneL  There  was  not  wanting  in  Eng- 
land abundance  of  anarohiats  to  denounce  the 
king»  and  of  infidek  to  abjure  the  deity.  Tur- 
bulent demagogues,  who  made  the  abused 
name  of  freedom  the  pretence  for  their  own 
factious  selfishness-*^atheists  looking  to  be  wor- 
shipped*^republicans  looking  to  be  crowned*- 
the  nobles  of  the  land  were  proscribed  by  anti- 
cipation, and  tibeir  p^roperty  partitioned  by  the 
disinterested  patriotism  of  these  agragarian 
speculators. 

Who  wee  it  then  djiring  this  a!wfiil  crisis 
that  saved  England  from  the  hellish  attkomalia 
^idb  inverted  Fraace }  Was  it  die  prophetic 
inspiration  of  Mr.  Burke  >  The  uncertain  adhe* 


BM»  of  a  standing  amity )  Th?  pMcario w  prin 
ciples  fA  oar  navy  at  tbn  Slora?  or  the  tnn* 
eiant  reaowcea  of  a  paper  tromvy  ?  No !  to 
none  of  theae  oattsas  may  the  salvation  of  Ei%- 
land  be  attributed;  bul  it  was  saved  in  the 
storm  by  the  perscMdal  character  of  George  III 
When  universal  wasfare  was  fulmmated  against 
monarcAiy,  England  natorally  turned  t^  its 
representative  at  h(mie»  and  w^t  did  she  find 
him  ?  Frugal,  motal»  fauraaaei  religious,  bene- 
volenti  domestic ;  a  good  fitther,  a  good  hus- 
band, a  good  BMin;  renderii^^  the  crown  she 
gave  him  irtUl  more  royal,  and  not  only  pre. 
serving,  but  parking  the  trust  ahe  had  con- 
fided«  She  looked  to  bis  court,  and  did  her 
morality  bludi  s^  the  splendid  debauchery  of  a 
Versailleis  ?  Did  her  faith  revolt  at  the  gloomy 
fanaticism  of  an  Eseurial  ?  Far  from  it ;  she 
saw  the  dignity  which  testified  her  sway  tam- 
pered by  the  purity  which  charactmeed  her 
worship;  dke  saw  her  diadem  glowing  with 
the  gems  of  empire,  bat  those  gems  v^re  illu- 
mined by  a  ray  from  the  altar ;  she  saw,  that 
aloft  in  her  triumphant  chariot,  her  monarch 
needed  not  the  memento  of  the  republican,  ht 
neioerfot  a  moment  forgot  that  he  was  a  tmuL 

It  was,  however,  his  exaiq)le  as  a  man  of 
piety  and  religion  that  shut  the  floodgates  of 
revolution  and  anardiy  to  his  country ;  for  so . 
essential  is  religion  to  the  support  and  welfare 
of  every  society,  that  almost  the  whole  of  those 
dreadful  calamities  of  which  France  became  the 
conspicuous  theatre,  auty  be  ascribed  to  that 
fatal  and  ruinous  infidelity,  which  all  the  superior 
orders  had  imbibed.  If  there  be  no  religion, 
experience,  not  less  dian  theory,  assures  us, 
there  will  he  no  morals  in  a  nation.  If  the 
motive  to  purity  and  integrity  be  taken 
away,  thepmctice  mualneoeasaiily  d^enmmte. 
The  first  great  error  eommitted  by  the  FVench 
revolutionists,  w»  thrar  absurd  and  wanton 
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sacrifice  to  thttrirlelifioos  pjrejndkes;  aad  tins 
wu  the  first  measure^  that  raised  i^^ainst  tb^n 
a  host  of  fereigii  amd>  domestic  euomiM'i^^^his 
was  the  first  ioisult  upon  juslics,  that  soUied  the 
fairness  of  their  proceedings  and  akmo^  asd 
irritated  mankind.  So  entirely,  indeed;  does 
an  irreligious  spirit  deprave  and  derange  the 
human  mind>  that  even  the  exalted  talents  of 
Mirabeau  were,  in  tliis  instance^  the  dupes  of 
his  pr^odices ;  and  if  he  did,  as  it  is  affirsMd, 
assert,  that  to  offset  a  revolution,  they  must 
begin  by  uncathdiicising  Fraaee»  we  can  only 
refer  it  to  that  dark  cloud  which  ever  obscures 
the  understanding  of  infidels,  that  he  did  not 
see  tlie  attempt  would  be  most  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  The  example  of  France,  in  this 
instance,  will  operate  as  an  instruction  to  other 
states ;  and  though  we  should  blush  to  appear 
as  the  advocates  of  any  thing,  whidb  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  liberty,  either  civil  or  religi- 
ous, yet  we  cannot  help  adopting  the  sentiment 
of  a  late  writer,  '*  That  the  most  dangerous  of 
libels  are  those  against  God,  and  that  whoever 
attempts  to  deprive  civil  society  of  the  useful 
restraints,  and  of  the  solid  consolations  of  a 
future  state,  deserves  exemplary  punishment." 
Had  George  III.  been  of  a  less  intrepid 
mould,  he  might  have  ended  like  the  sovereign 
of  France,  who  courted  his  enennes,  imd  was 
butchered  by  diem.  Had  he  been  a  profligate 
or  an  iiifidel  prince,  the  work  of  anarchy  would 
soon  have  been  accomptished.  The  people  of 
England  would  have  had  no  moral  standard 
round  which  to  rally.  The  bulk  of  mankind 
would  have  been  taught  by  their  political  pas- 
tors,  to  see  the  original  sins  of  monarchy  re- 
flected ia  the  vices  of  the  monarch ;  die  English 
nation  would  have  desfMsed  their  sovereign,  axTd 
abandoned  him  as  a  bdng  unworAy  of  support, 
or  they  would  have  degenerated  under  his  vile 
example;  and  .king  and  oeimtry  would  have 


sunk  in  one  eointtfui  rain»  The  king's  tenacity 
of  purpose  was  not  more  conspiettous  in  his 
prosecution  of  meaanves,  Ann  in  his  treatment 
of  men.  The  countenance  he  gave  to  Us  sn& 
cessive  ministers,  was  but  slightly  influenced 
by  the  degree  of  popiAunty,  or  odium  of  which 
they  were  the  objects.  It  has  been  said,  indeed, 
that  dtevr  &vo«r  at  court  was  inversely  as  tlwf 
estimatioii  out  of  it ;  that  the  aristocracy  of  name 
and  talent  was  dreaded  no  less  than  that  of 
rank  and  property ;  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  waalodced 
upon  fbr  many  years  with  worse  than  indiffer* 
ence  by  his  royal  master.  Bat  the  favourite 
saaxim  of  the  late  leign  is  represented  to  have ' 
been  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  the  great  whig 
fiunilies  from  power.  This  impiovement  on  tibe 
policy  of  George  I.  and  II.  has  been  accounted 
for  in  various  ways,  and  as  it  tends  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  character  of  George  III. 
it  calls  for  some  particuhir  ren^arks. 

It  was  accounted  for,  in  the  first  instance, 
diat  it  was  an  arbitrary  prefndiee  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  George  HI.  1^  lord  Bute,  and  too 
early  fixed  in  the  royal  mind  to  be  fcnr  ever  after 
unsetded ;  yet  the  head  of  the  house  of  Russell 
was  employed  to  negotiate  the  peace  of  Paris, 
in  the  very  meridian  of  lord  Bute's  asoendancy. 

Again,  the  Pretender  had  gone  out  of  foiAiion'— 
Ae  house  of  Stuart  became  extinct,  and  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  concHiate  the  aristocracy 
of  England.  This  may  accdunt  for  such  a  pre** 
possession,  if  the  existence  of  the  feelmg  itself 
be  antecedently  proved.  But  that  nny  well  be 
disputed.  The  whig  principle  was  never  pre* 
ferred  for  its  own  sake,  even  by  those  of  our 
English  sovereigns,  who  owed  their  crown  to 
its  recent  and  victorious  operation.  WiHiam 
III.  himsrtf  exclaimed,  ''  That  Toryism  was 
the  true  religion  of  a  king  f  but  a  king  sif  Eng* 
land^  not  driven  to  extremes,  will  naturally  be 
afraid  to  employ  the  aristocracy,  whether  whig 
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oratory,  since  that  wotiM-be  to  arm  wilh  the' 
powers  of  the  crown,  those  who  are  the  natural 
enemies  to  its  encroachments,   and  Ans  to 
establish  an  undue  preponderance  on  one  great 
member  of  the  state. 

George  III.  is  reported  to  have  said  of  Mr. 
Addington,  **  He  has  no  dependence  but  on 
me/'  and  he  acted  upon  the  same  principle 
steadily  throughout ;  and  indeed  he  possessed 
that  accidental  felicity,  which  is  considered 
ess^htial  to  the  completeness  of  every  human 
reptitation.  He  had  not  merely  great  and  useful 
qualities,  but  they  were  qualities  adapted  to 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  called  for 
by  the  period  during  which  he  acted,  and  con- 
genial to  the  character  of  the  nation  over  which 
he  ruled.  Henry  IV.  of  France  would  be  to 
mankind  at  large  a  far  more  dazzling  and  capti- 
vating monarch,  but  he  would  ""not  have  so  well 
suited  the  meridian  of  the  people  of  England, 
nor  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  age.  His 
religion  was  not  sufficiently  serious ;  his  morals 
were  not  austere  enough  to  rebuke  and  con- 
found the  licentious  infidel,  the  living  pesti- 
lence of  the  eighteehth  and  nineteenth  century. 
T|ie  sober  dignity  of  the  English  court,  while 
George  III.  threw  round  it  the  mantle  of  his 
domestic  affections  and  well-regulated  life^  re^ 
presented  truly  the  characteristic  virtues  of  this 
grave  and  manly  nation,  and  powerfully  en- 
couraged and  sustained  them.  He  did^not,  like 
some  of  his  predecessors,  since  the  revolution, 
imprison  one  queen  nor  neglect  another,  nor 
lavish  public  honours  on  foreign  prostitutes, 
nor  offend  the  matron  purity  of  English  wives 
and  mothers,  by  the  dull  indecency  of  monoto- 
nous and  tasteless  vice.  We  mean  George  IIL 
no  dishonour,  we  do  him  none,  by  saying,  that 
the  familiar'  name  of  John  Bull  was  applicable 
specifically  to  the  whole  constitution  of  his 
mind  and  habits.    He  was  an  Englishman  all 


over—but  an  BngUrinaanirortliy  to i» at^the 
head  of  a  nation  of  Bnglith.  Iliere  are  now 
of  our  kings  to  whom,  in  respeet  of  masciilfae 
foirce  and  moral  excdience,  he  my  not  bead- 
vantageously  compared 

Micat  inter  omnes 

Julium  sidus. 

* 

It  waa  the  glory  ^of  our  lamented  monarah  to 
shun  the  weak  examples  of  those  .who  pre- 
ceded him  ;  but,  it  will,  we  trust,  be  the  pdde 
of  his  BucoMsors,  to  follow  the  jest  example  he 
has  left. 

Much  might  be  said  on  aoother  poia^  on 
which  we  forbewr  to  expjEttiate :  iw.,  thepoUti^ 
C9I  and  personal  relations  which  ^^susted  at 
sundry  periods  of  the  late  reign^  betweenGeorge 
III.  and  some  distinguished  branches  of  his  fl- 
lustrious  family.  We  do  not  omit  to  mentbn 
these  cirsumsiances,  because  of  their  insig- 
nificance to  the  subject  before  us,  but  because 
their  importance,  as  matter  of  history,  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  outweigh  the  indelicacy  of 
of  bringing  them  under  discussion  at  an  hour 
like  this. 

There  was  another  circumstance  i^di  tend- 
ed,  durmg  the  course  of  this  year,  to  disturb 
the  domestic  felicity  of  the  royal  family,  which 
was  the  duel  between  the  duke  of  York  and 
colonel  Lennox.  It  was  the-  first  instance  of 
a  prince  of  the .  blood  in  England  being  chal- 
lenged by  a  subject ;  and  although. bis  majesty 
could  not  but  admire  the  spirit  :a&d  intte]^dity 
of  his  illustrious  son^  yet  betfig  an  eftemy  him- 
self  to  the  practice  of  duellingir  whieh  is  ge&e^ 
rs^ly  founded  upon  principles  of  false  honour, 
he  could  not,  without  regret,  behold  a  itiember 
of  his  own  family,  setting  an  exftn8|ile  so  con* 
trary  to  the  principles  of  social  oitter,  end  sub- 
versive of'  ^^e  laws  of  the  country.  .  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  memorable  duel  are  already 
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befinre  the  public,  asd  although  his  majesty  was 
satisfied  that  his  rpyal  son  had  fulfilled  the 
punctilios  of  honour,  yet,  viewing  it  not  only 
in  a  moral  but-political  point  of  view,  he  could 
not  but  visit  the  act  with  his  most  marked  and 
positive  censure.  Indeed  the  shock  which  it 
occasioned  to  his  feelings  as  a  father  and  a  man 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  of  his  absenting  himself  from  the 
celebration  of  his  birth-day,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  his  recovery  from  his  alarming  indis- 
positioD,  was  celebrated  with  unusual  splen^ 
dour .  At  the  ball  which  was  given  on  that  day, 
a  circumstance  however  occurred,  connected 
with  the  recent  duel,  which  destroyed  all  the 
harmony  of  the  assembly.  Notwithstanding 
what  had  recently  happened,  and  the  es- 
tablished etiquette  ^  that  no  persons  should 
stand  up  at  country  dances,  who  had  not 
danced  a  minuet,  colcpel  Lennox  appeared  in 
the  circle  with  lady  Catherine  Barnard.  This 
was  not  perceived  by  the  prince  of  Wales 
until  he  and  his  partner,  the  princess  royal, 
came  to  the  colonel's  place  in  the  dance,  when 
struck  with  the  impropriety,  he  took  the  hand 
of  the  princess  just .  as  she  was  about  to  be 
turned  .by  the  colonel,  and  led  her  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dance.  The  duke  of  York  and 
the  princess  Augusta  came  next,  and  they 
turned  the  colonel  without  notice  or  exception. 
The  duke  of  Clarence  with  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth came  next,  and  his  royal  highness  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  dance  proceeded,  however,  and  colonel 
Lennox  and  his  partner  danced  down,  but  when 
they  came  to  the  prince  and  princess,  his  iroyal 
highness  led  his  sister  to  her  chair  by  the 
queen.  Her  majesty  thus  addressing  herself  to 
the  prince,  said,  ''  You  seem  heated,  sir,  and 
tired."  '"  I  am  heated  and  tired,  madam,"'  said 
the  prince^  ^  not '  with  the  dance,  but  with 
51—62.  7 
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dancing  in  such  company/'  ''  Then>  sir,''  said 
the  queen,  ''it  will  be  better  for  me' to  with- 
draw, and  put  an  end  to  the  ball."  *'  It  cer- 
tainly will  be  so,"  said  the  prince,  ''  for  I  never 
will  cotuntenance  insults  given  to  my  iamily, 
however  they  may  be  treated  by  others."  At 
the  end  of  the  dance,  her  majesty  and  the 
princesses  withdrew,  and  thus  the  ball  cour 
eluded^  The  prince,  with  his  usual  gallantry, 
afterwards  explained  to  lady  Catherine  Barnard 
the  reason  of  \)is  conduct,  assuring  her  lady- 
ship that  it  gave  him  much  pain  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  subjecting  a  lady  to  a  moment's 
embarrassment. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  concern  that  some 
slight  symptoms  of  a  distaste  for  mu^ic  ap- 
peared in  his  majesty  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1789,  aud  this  concern  ^rose  from  it 
having  been  one  of  the  symptoms '  which  his 
ihajesty  displayed  of  his  previous  illness.  It 
was  only  four  or  five  evenings  prior  to  his 
being  taken  ill,  after  a  private  concert,  his 
majesty  went  up  to  Dr.  Ayrton,  and,  laying  bis 
hand  on  the  doctor's  shoulder,  with  his  usual 
benignity — *'  1  fear,  sir,"  said  his  majesty,  "  I 
shall  not  long  be  able  to  hear  music ;  it  seems 
to  affect  my  head ;  and  it  is  with  some  diffi- 
culty I  bear  it."  Then,  turning  round,  he  sqftly 
ejaculated  "  Alas  !  the  best  of  us  are  but  frail 
mortals." 

Every  symptom,  therefore,  which  had  any 
reference  to  his  former  distressing  malady, 
could  not  but  be  regarded  by  his  attentive  and 
affectionate  faoxily  with  the  most  serious  alarpi. 
Fortunately,  however^  for  them  and  the  nation, 
bis  majesty  returned  to  his  usual  amusements 
and  purs^uits,  and  by  judiciously  abstracting  him* 
self  from  a  too  close  atteJition  to  state  affairs, 
his  mind  resumed  its  usual  tone  and  vigour^ 
which  were  soon  to  be  called  into  action  by  the 
portentous  aspect  of  the. times,  ,>     . 
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rttntodratfon  tit)  die  -phywHaiis-waai-fiiAlfjr  it*- 
justed.  ■  To  Dt.  WHlh;  ^eh.?-was  givfen  air  te- 
nuity of  1500/.  for  twentty-one  yeai-dr  tb  his 
Sdni '6501  per  annum  during  life;  to  wliich  wfere 
added  30  guineas  per  visit  to  Windsor,  and  10 
gmneis  pfef  visit  to  Rew,  to  each  of  the  t)thef 
^sicians-^ which,  to  sir  George  Biker,  who 
was  longest  in  attendance;  amounted  to  abotft 
I;80&^lguineas. 

'  ^  The  peace  and  general  happiness  which  Great 
»«tain  enjoyed^at  the  close  of  1789,  whilst 
alirtfrftf,  war  tind '  anarchy  were  stripping^'  the 
diadem  from  the  brow  of  royalty,  must  have 
beeh^  higWy  coAsoling  to  every  true-born  Eng- 
fishnism;  The  history  of  the  country,  abstractedly 
speaking,  had  little  at  this  period  to  gratify 
curibflity,  or  to  interest  the  more  turbulent  pas- 
sibnb ;  and  the  only  unpleasing  sensation  which 
c^n  accompany  the  contemplation  of  England 
at  this  period,  results  from  the  reflection  that 
this  entied  calm,  this  luxurious  tranquillity,  has 
sincfe  been  unfortunately,  perhaps  rashly,  in- 

tewupted: 

-Ofi^th^  Zlst  of  January,  the  British  parlia- 
ment^ Waet  opebed;  as  usu^,  by  a  speech  from 
tl^^^tiH*<>ii^ ;  but  no  debate  of  any  importance 
td^'  plltce  oh  any  of  tihe  subjects  mentioned 

:^is  wa»  the  ilrst  time  of  his  majesty  going 
iff  tttitii  tbpwlilidiient  siikce  his  recovery,  and 
oii::idiiii^oocia»i6n  lie  became  the  object  ef  a 
VidlentattaiAL  on  the  p*iif  of  it  lunatic,  who,,  on 
fal»mfl^st^  ]^a8sing  ib6  tofaei  of  Carlton-hottse 
dirtw  t^lsttge  «tDi«e^iAto  th)3  coach ;  he  washn- 
iftfediBt^ty  apffrebettd^d  and  taken  to  Mr.  Gren- 
vStte^r  6ftbe,  where  he  underwent  an  examina^ 
tiott  by  the  ttttdmey-gen^ftal.  The  examination 
lasted  fotar  iMHtk,  "And  he  proved  td  be  the  same 
't)ersdh'who  wrote  a*  libel  agfainst  his  majesty, 
and  stuck  it  cm  the  whaleboiie  in  the  court- 


thisuhwarratttiible'*ttai*.  HW sidled  hfe*8i*fie 
John^ffrith,  Hfetrteftftntxjf  the  ftfst  battuSJon  of 
roy sds.  He  ivaS  comniitte<i  tb  Newgate,  hut 
it  bethg  aseertailtid  that  lie  wiusr  si  lunatit,  he 
was  disposed  of  in  the  ufeual  way,  an  iildict- 
fiiienF  bavirig  been  previously  preferred  against 
him>  in  order  to  givehiisftiendS  an  opportunity 
t6  prove  his-  Itihacy . 

His  majesty,  in  every  period  of  his  life;  iflic#- 
edbihiself  a  friend  to  tolerattotl,  and  eUdcray^d 
by  this  ndbile  tr«it  ih  his  mtfjefety'ii^  dti^met, 
tto^dkisetiten^  tftfc€^ 'every  endeavour  to  ehtdti 
a  rfefiWBtl  of  the  test-act,  which,  they  cbteciverf, 
bdr©  60  hard  ujtoii^  their-  civil  -rights.  "Biittbtf- 
raged  by  the  small  majority  %hieh  afipiibred 
against  them  on  Mr.  Be»ufoy*ii-morte«i  fotthfe 
repeal  <rf  the  test-act  in  the  preceding  itessien, 
the  diseenters  renewed  their  appfieatitfn  in  the 
sessions  of  1790.  Posterity  will  regard  wift  a 
smile  the  ardour  with  which  the  c<!^teii£iig 
parties  ^pported  tlie  dieipute  on'  w  trivial  an 
occasion.  The  dissenters  left  scar6ely  any 
eartbly  means  untried  to  procure  the  teped  of 
the  laws,  vrhich  were  reduced  to  a  m6re  dead 
letter,  and  the  penaMes  of  whi'fch  were  tiever 
exacted ;  and  ihe  party  of  the  church' sujlpcfrted 
with  equal  vehemence  t#o '  obsolete  stttates, 
enacted  in  a  state  of  society  vfery  dtflbrfeht  from 
the  present^  and  the  enforcement  of  ^ftJh  proba- 
bly wiH  never  be  requited  in^ahy  circtOnstances 
of  the  British  nation,  'the  press  oVfcrflowed 
with  publications  btf  the  fraitifess  conttovei«y; 
every 'dissenting  preAchter  who  cbtM^^eld  a 
pen,  conceived  lihat  hiti  dut^  to  ^  titaid'the 
higbef  interests  of  ^odety,  irre^fib)^^  it^i&lied 
him  to  the  pr6mulg;ation  of  hilslsenidmenl^;  and 
probably  flattened  himself  with  uti)Ming  laurels 
from  the  deptih  of  his  reisearches,  oftte  eixcel- 
lence  of  his  composition ;  while  an  equal  num- 
ber' of  redoubtable  champions  ffom  amongst 
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t)ie  ifl^liwxle^,  .pronffMbd  (jmuwIvm,  mitix 
equal  eanfideapei  .theio^^iediftte  attaiiiwent  of 
the  Jughest  dignities  in  ihe  tJuirch,*  li^  tbitramil 
and  ability  display edan  1^  cause.  : 

.Hisms^eaty  did  not  look  .npon;  the  attempts 
of  th0  dissenters  with  an  indiffinrent  e]/»>  and 
be.did  JMld^dare  hin  hostility  to  the  ends  vbiiih 
they  had  ia  Tie w,  but  onlQr  to. the  means  vh^h 
they  employed  to  obtain  them;.and.iQ  ttuS'Tiew 
•oftfaecMeitmust  be  conftised,.  that ;the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  dissenteiB  irnre  amo^gjirt  ^the 
mostii^idicious^  that  ever  were  adopted  byany 
pfffty,  civil,  or.  religious,  xqpoa.  aay ,  ocoasion* 
Their,  ardour  to  oblain.  their  ^l^act  osiBdy  served 
tojaagmfy.  it  in  thaoyes  of.^heir  oppeneats^ 
and  iptye  it  a,  consequence^  whicltit  did  lyH  ide* 
seiive*  Many  of  thcar.  publi€ati<MM9.  were  ^higUy 
imprudent  and  censurable.  The  example  of 
France  .voa  meptioiiQd . witl^  >a  appmhatsai  ino 
4inqttaltfied«  and.  which  it.  was  supposed  in- 
^^l^eftsed  his  majesty's  diiq^leasure  mose  than 
any  oither  circumstance  which  was  brought  fo)^- 
ward.  Some  of  the  most  yefaemeat  of  the  par-, 
tisana,  in  the  true  spirit .  of  fanaticism,  os^- 
dently  prophesied,  that  the  great  Milkmaom 
was.  at  handy  which  was  to  effect  the  final  over- 
throw, of  aU  religioas.  establishments.  They: 
proofed  ivrtiber.  and  apfoiated  committees^ 
aftd.assooiMioBa  for  the  effiMstiag  of  thmr  pmr*. 
pofie ;  and  some  .of  thes&  committees .  einm  re-i 
comoiendied  to  thegseatbody.of  dissentetStthe; 
withholding  of  their  votes  at  tfacgeoecaleleatian 
frgim  sttdi  jEuembers  of  parliament  as  dioaU. 
shew  thsms ehea  adverse  to  their  iateseets..    . 

^  Tl|ejp{K«^ensioMof  tfaeoleq^nvQ^ 
les^.ffdif^ua  thaa  the  prediotioos  ^of  the  dia^ 
seiiter&.  The  (Mjesclamatioii  xxf  tibe  olmreh 
being  in  dtta^et;  was  once  osora  oenewed-r 
counter  sssocialians  were  temed^  and  sesola^ 
tioBS  passed  with  the  SEunt  £xnmi.gnmty>  as:^ 
seilMig  ihr  iangnr.of.tiie.rtats^slmuldapesnmki 


;sjna  b|e..i«9ifAd..l)]^.iJ|pe  Jagislauii%  tsi.^eomilMm 
soldyeia  :Pt  eyciatwei>> ;  ;tQ  ^ext^m^  ti^^if .^«- 
^(^vc^em|^ymenti^.wxkhpi>t  the,  scJeiim<!aj4 
of  the  aa^rammtal  t^U 

Kotw'ithstftnding  the  powerfol  elQ4|«&|Me-  ftf 
Mr«  IRox,  who  entered  rather  more  into^the.-ftb- 
strait  principles  of  the  qiiiestioa»  th(W  th9  i^i^ 
timl  tendeacy  of  it,  the  motion  i  for  thfj  repwl 
WAS  lost,  by  a  msgority  of  eighty-nine. . 

The  result  of  this  memorable  contfiuit4i4iiiK)t 
tend  by  any  means  to  alienate  .the  $^^cti9^  of 
the  people  from  their  sovereign  -,  os^Ahet  :^mt 
tmry,  the.  failure  vk'as  attributed  solely  tiOr^oUr 
tical  injtrigue*  and  the  oye^poHieriag  infi|iMee 
of  jthei^pisQopacy,  than  ilo  any  deoideii  ohjpQtIw 
which  resided  in  the  royal  breast  to  tho  int^n4e!d 
measure.  Qi$  priaieipl^js  pf  tde^tiQ^.^iKerie 
well  bM>wxi,  butjubn  miyesty,  certainly  deolajed 
that  the  attempt  of  the  dissenters  waa«,  not  .to 
say  the  least  of  it,  ill«timed.  B^^ery  immic^tioii 
or  change  in  the  religious  establishments  of.  tbe 
country*  were  to  be  regarded^  at  this  peciod> 
with  the  most  jealous  eye.  Tbeooo^iined  ^ 
forts  of  atheism  and  infidelity  were  tearing  the 
crown  from  Aebrow  of  aneig^bounng  monarch 
-<f*the .  seeds  were  sownin  the  couatry,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  destroy . them ese  tb^.b^^en 
to  germinate. ;  Partial,  ohangea  of  ^.^eofttidu- 
tion^-^the  tianaitiQne  of  power«-<the  struggles 
for.  empiosrr^the.  agitatioBa  of  faotioii-vor  even 
the.oanTOlsi|oaip4if:intB8tine  war»  are  ali  ofrthem 
evepts  involving  more  ok  less  of  efil(  bat  Ihey 
hare  theic  measure.  aii4  :ther  boMdafiy^  ^nd 
sometimM) /their  eompemMtion;  Bat  «li^^a|t- 
ttrnpt^t^  dediime'God  from^NBr^gorettmeait^ 
the  laoddi  is  ms  evil  of  whidh  m^  thought  ^f 
aaiivGaft<caUnlat»  the  amvant  Todie  ve^ 
)Qf  this,  evil  we;  WBre  beonght*  tofether  wi<3i  the 
Mslflf AiBOpe,  by  «h«mordcontagio&<of  I'ranoh 
fUEmdples^  espadatty  m  the  finfe  years  of  the 
mMhitiflMuy  ^enii.  .  The  seovee  of  fiiifeahi^s 
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of  the  bu8tae88r  wfaeiiy  amongst  otiier  flattering 
mtakn  pf  the  sovereign's  favour^  the  letter  ex- 
pres8ed»  that  his  majesty^  would  be  haj^yin 
sir  Joshua  continuing  in  the  president's  chair. 

Sir  Joshua  was,  however^  firm  in  his  inten- 
tion, of  resigning  the  presidentship,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  accede  to  his  miegesty's  request  was 
highly  respectful.  He  says  in  his' letter  to  sir 
William  Chambers,  *'  That  he  inferred  his  con- 
duct must  have  beien  hitherto  satisfactory  to 
his  majesty,  from  the  very  gratifying  way  in 
which  his  royal  pleasure  had  been  declared ; 
and  if  any  inducement  could  make  him  depart 
from  bijs  original  resolution,  the  will  o£  his  so- 
vereign would  prevail ;  but  that  flattered  by  his 
majesty's  approval  to  the  last,  there  could  he 
nothing  that  was  not  perfectly  bonourable  in  his 
resignation."  Although  the  will  of.  rojralty  sel- 
dom.mBats.with  opposition*  yet,  in  thisinstancei 
his  majesty  was  above  the  petty  feeling  of  re- 
sentment, and,  at  a  future  period,  he  cheerfully 
granted  his  permission  to  sir  Joshua  to  resume 
the  chair,  when  the  office  of  president  was 
Tiressed  upon^iim,  \>y  a  deputation  from  die 
academy. 

The  fondness  of  the  king  for  hunting  has  been 
often  the  source  of  ridicule,  but  his  general  mo- 
tive for  undertaking  that  manly  ex^cise,  was 
not  generally  known^  He  was  naturally  inclined 
to  cdrpul^ncy,  and  he  therefore .  imposed  upon 
himself  the  severest  exercise,  in  order  to  cheek 
a  too  phlethoric  habit,  whidi  be  was  accustomed 
to  say,  was  the  foundation  of  the  severest 
maladies  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject. 
In  tiie  pursuit  of  his  favourite  amusement,  be 
always  expressed  himself  happy  in  being  ac- 
companied by  his  subjects  of  every  rank*  and 
he  never  failed  to  find  out  and  converse  with 
all  those  wbo  appeared  to  be  daring  riders. 
;  On  one  occasion^  a  gentleman  residinsr  in  the 
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safety  through  that;,  m^iacing  period,  was,  under 
Heaven,  the  moral  and  religious  example  of  the 
king.  Whilst  all  around  was  vacillating,  and 
Europe  was  sinking  fast  into  the  vortex-^while 
a  vain  attd  visionary  philosophy  was  divorcing 
man  from  his  Maker,  and  writing  her  decrees 
with  the  blood  of  her  votaries-«-Xj!reat  Britain's 
kiiig,  armed  with  intrepid^oderation  and  steady 
purpose,  pursued  hid  right  honest  course, 
through  good  and  evil  report.  He  rose  early ; 
visited  first  the  house  of  God,  and  after  the 
regular  despatch  of  business,  divided  the  day 
between  manly  amusements,  frugal  repasts,  and 
pure,  peaceable,  and  domestic  delights.  Even 
when  worn  down  with  age,  and  bereaved  of 
sight/  he  yet  preserved  a  heart  unchanged — a 
moral  courage  unsubdued.  Still  his  duty  to 
his  people  came  next  to  that  which  belonged 
to  his  Maker  and  his  Saviour ;  still  his  family 
felt  his  tender  care,  and  yielded  him  his  usual 
solace. 

rie  at  length  suiVived  all  that  had  troubled 
his  public  or  his  private  thoughts.  An  antici- 
pation of  felicity,  no  longer  to  be  disturbed 
held  him  in  a  quiet  and  heavenly  abstraction. 
An  exemption  from  pain  and  sickness  rewarded 
.  him  for  the  temperance  of  his  early  years.  The 
•  storms  are  past»  and  his  character,  like  a  Pharos, 
through  the  melancholy  space  that  divided  him 
from  his  people,  illumined  that  distant  shore 
where  the  tempest-driven  may  hope  at  the  last 
to  be  anchored  in  peace. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1790,  that  his  ma- 
jesty took  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  royal  academy,  and  to  which  he  was  in- 
duced by  the  resignation  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
of  the  office  of  president  of  that  institution. 
At  one  pf  the  meetings  of  the  council  of  the 
royal  academy,  a  letter  was  read,  addressed  to 
sir  Joshua,  in  consequence  of  sir  William  Cham- 
bers's interview  with  theking^,  in  an  early  stage  I  vioimty  of  Beacon^eld,  who  was  celehcatdl 
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ts  one  of  the  Boldest  tiders^bf  Ms  day,  was  an* 


late  Ebaj^sty,  it  is^  difficult  to  de^e,  ^h^edier 


able  to  restrain  the  impetnosity  of  bishorse, 
and. he  rode  past  his  majesty,  at  full  speed,  ac- 
tually throwing  the  dirt  into  the  fiace  of  royalty. 
The  prickers  hastened  immediately  after  this 
Nimrod  of  the  field,  who  had  so  grossly  infringed 
the  etiquette  of.  the  royal  hunts,  but  coming 
suddenly  to  a  very  dangerous  teap,  they  all 
stopped,  and  allowed  the  gentteman  of  wjiom 
they  were  in  pursuit,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
the  chace  unmolested.  His  majesty,  nmdl  as 
he  lidmir6d  bold  riding,  despised  on  the  other 
hand,  any  individul  who,  owing  to  his  puinlla- 
riimity,  took '  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  tp 


he  has  become  more  exemplary  as  a  fitth^r  or 
as  abusband.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  be  stiinds 
high  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  for  he  manifested 
nothing  but  tenderness,  affection,  and  mduU 
gence.  His  heiart  was  susceptible  of  every  do* 
mestic  pleasure,  for  it  was  in  the  circle  of  bis 
ftunily,divested  of  the  pomp  and  cares  of  royalty, 
that  the  character  of  his  majesty  $hone  in  its 
most  resplendent  light.  As  a  Ihtber  he  Wto 
severe,  but  his  severity  Was  tempered  with 
judgment,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  parental 
authority,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  of 
the  man,  nor  of  that  consideration  which  isrdue 


avoid  a  leap.    On  the  occasion  above  alluded  to  human  frailty  in  general.    He  was'  aitTec* 


to,  when  his  majesty  saw«the  prickers  suddenly 
halt,  he  guessed  the  reason,  and  having  ob^ 
served  that  the  gentleman  had  cleared  the  leap, 
he  determined  to  shame  his  attendants,  and 
putting'  his  hunter  upon  his  mettle,  he  boldly 
cleared  the  leap,  to  the  astonishment  and  dis- 
comfiture of  many,  who  were  ashamed  not  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  majesty,  and  who 
placed  a  greater  value  upon  their  necks  than 
upon  the  honour  of  following  the  king. 

His '  majesty  scarcely  ever  forgot  an  indi- 
vidual, who  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
for  his  riding,  and  we  have  a  strong  instance  of 
the  retentiveness  of  his  memory  on  those  oc- 
casions in  the  person  of  Uichard  Owen  Gam- 
bridge,  with  whom  his  majesty  frequently 
entered  into  conversation,  and  with  whose  lively 
and  sagacious  remarks,  he  was  much  delighted. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  gentleman's  life,  his 
majesty  met  him  one  day  riding  gently  down  a 
declivity;  on  which  he  observed,  with  his  wonted 
good  nature,  "  Mr.  Cambridge,  you  don't  ride 
so  fast  as  you  used  to  do."  "  No,  please  your 
majesty,"  replied  Mr.  Cambridge,  jocosely,  "for 
now  I  am  going  down  the  hill.'' 

If  we  look  narrowly  into  the  character  of  his 
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tionate  in  its  real  sense,  but  he  was  wholly  ex- 
empt from  that  weakness  which  3routh  too  easily 
works  upon,  and  which  ultimately  leads  to  the 
estabfishment  of  those  faults  which  n  more  rigid 
discipline  would  have  eradicated.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  his  personal  kindness  to  his 
children,  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  this  trait 
of  the  royal  character. 

Amongst  the  many  follies,  which  fashion  has 
introduced,  and  to  which  its  votaries  attach 
themselves  with  all  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  anchoret  to  his  rosary,  not  one  was  in  itself 
more  ridiculous,  than  that  which  appeared  to 
have  seized  the  female  part  of  the  community, 
about  the  year  1790,  and  which  at  last  infected 
one  of  the  female  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
the  princess  Elizabeth.  This  mania,  or  ho))by, 
was  denominated  the  Porcelaininuxniay  and  it 
consisted  in  collecting  old  jugs,  antique  teapots, 
and  indeed  every  kind  of  earthenware,  which 
was  distinguished  for  its  antiquity,  or,  which 
rendered  it  still  more  valuable,  its  ugliness.  It 
may  be  easily  supposed,  that  all  the  collectors, 
connoisseurs,  and  amateurs  of  vertu,  were  im^ 
niediately  upon  the  alert,  exploring  the  recep- 
tacles of  broken  pots,  and  the  shopB*  of  dealers 
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in  mairtde  i^tore^,  for  isoine  of  these  hidden  trea- 
'SBres,  which,  in  a  little  time,  wet^e  destined  to 
be  promoted  to  a  pfece  in  the  cabinets  of  royalty. 
A  ^joDector  of  great  celebrity,  be  it  imderstood, 
of  celebrity  in  imposing  counterfeit  articles  for 
gennine  ones,  or  in  persuading  his  dupes  that 
the  valuables  they  possess  are  not  gentiitie,  for 
that  th^  original  itself  is  in  his  possession*, 
havmg  lieard  that  her  royal  highness  was  seised 
with  the  Ihania,  considered  it  a  tnost  eligible 
opportutiity  to  gain  the  royal  favour,  by  collect- ; 
ing  a  few  of  the  frangible  valuables,  then  so 


much  in  re^uisitidn.     He  set  out  Upon  his  tour,    and  china,  insisted  upon  making  him  some  re- 


and  ill  a  s&ort  time  he  had  collected  ati  unique 
assemblag'e  of  antiques,  th^  value  of  some  of 
which  Was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  want  of  a 
haiidte  Or  a  spout.  This  selection  was  no 
sooner  complete,  than  a  communication  was 
mad&  to  t^e  princess  of  the  dep&t  of  these  valu- 
ables, and  an  invitation  was  given  to  inspect 
them.  It  was-  accepted,  and  the  princeiss  was 
in  raptures  with  the  view  of  such  a  Miiltitude  of 
unparalleled  curiosities.  But  still  greater  .livere 
her  raptures,  when  she  was  reqiitested  to  accept 
of  a  few  of  the  most  rare  and  ancient,  which 
were  carried  home  in  triumph,  to  the  great  joy 
of  both  the  donor  and  the  receiver.  By  degrees 
the  stock  of  the  princess  was  increased  beyond 
her  moiit  sanguine  hopes,  but  no  acknowledg- 
ment would  the  collector  receive,  he  being 
amply  rewarded   by  the  condescension  with 

r 

which  he  was  treated  by  the  illustrious  person- 


age. At  length,  however,  the  cloven  foot  of  this 
most  disinterested  and  considerate  virtuoso, 
began  to  display  itself,  for  having  been  informed 
that  a  situation  was  likely  to  fall  vacant  of  about 
1 ,000/.  a  year,  he  packed  up  a  most  precious 
cargo  of  antique  japan,  amongst  which  were 
two  most  curious  cracked  caudle-cups  from  the 
depository  of  some  celebrated  lady  of  a  Chinese 
nlandarin,  and  the  princess  was  astonished  at 
this  inestimable  addition  to  her  store.  The 
princess,  who  was  by  no  means  bereft  of  grati- 
tude  towards  this  generous  purveyor  of  delft 


muneration,  but  he  informed  her,  that  pecuDiary 
reward  was  not  the  object  of  his  ambition,  but 
at  the  same  time  he^  presumed  to  mention  to 
her  royal  highness  the  expected  vacancy,  and 
the  princess  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  her 
father,  urging  her  request,  that  her  valued  friend 
might  succeed  to  the  expected  vacancy.  The 
king  could  not  refrain  from  laughing,  for  he  was 
too  deeply  read  in  the  knowledge  of  man  to  be 
ignorant,  that  the  collector,  in  his  gifts  of  jugs, 
tea-pots,  and  caudle-Cups,  had  some  other  view 
than  merely  to  please  the  taste  of  her  royal 
highnesis.  After  much  importuning,  hiis  majesty 
granted  the  request,  adding-^"  Well,  well,  go 
along,  your  china  merchant  must  be  paid  for 
his  mugs  and  jugs ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  the 
price  is  unconscionable." 

As  the  patron  of  literature,  the  dedications 
to  the  king  were  very  numerous ;  the  first  book 


^  The  collector  alluded  to,  is  the  person  who  realized  5OO0Z.  by  a  fraud  upon  a  celebrated  baronet  of  great  opulence, 
more  noted  for  his  eccentricity  thaii  for  his  sense.  The  baronet  was  in  possession  of  an  original  painting  of  Gorregio,  and 
the  collector  haying  once  waited  upon  the  baronet  with  a  Dutch  clock,  which  possessed,  according  to  report,  the  mechanical 
power  of  playing  a  hundred  tunes  of  its  own  composition,  beheld  this  beautiful  Corregio  suspended  in  the  drawing-room. 
He  eyed  it  for  some  minutes  with  intense  application,  and  on  a  sudden  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  copies  he  ever 
saw  of  that  celebrated  picture.  *'  Copy,'^  exclaimed  the  baronet,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  that — it  is  the  original  picture." 
"  O  dear,''  said  the  collector,  "  you  are  much  mistaken,  sir,  you  hare  been  grossly  deceived— the  original  is  in  my  pos- 
session, aad  you  ve  welcome  to  ejcasnine  it.''  The  baronet  was  astonished,  and  the  affair  ended,  at  last,  in  the  baronet  ptrtr 
ing  with- his  original,  and  talwg  thjQ  collector's  copy,  giring  at  the  same  time  an  enortnous  sum  for  bis  supposed  wmque. 
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ever  dedicated  to  him,  was  in  the  year  1740, 
when  he  was  only  two  yeari  old,  by  Dr.  John 
Free,  who,  by  permission,  or  rather  by  desire  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  prepared  a  work  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  prince,  called, 
A  History  of  the  English  Tongue,  with  the  author's 
intended  dedication  to  his  royal  highness  prince 
George.  About  twenty-four  years  afterwards, 
the  same  learned  person  dedicated  another 
work  to  his  majeWy,  The  Analysis  of  Man,  or 
the  Difference  between  the  Reasonable  and  the  Living 
Soul,  which  was  preached  as  a  sermon  before 
the  university  of  Oxford, 

Amongst  the  various  literary  works  dedicated 
to  the  king,  we  rtiay  enumerate  Gough's  edition 
of  Camden's  Britannia,  which  runs  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  To  the  patron  of  arts  and 
sciences,  the  father  of  his  people,  George  III., 
who  has  condescended  to  encourage  researches 
into  antiquity,  this  work,  the  earliest  account 
of  his  kingdom,  is  dedicated  by  his  most  duti- 
ful subject,  Richard  Gough.** 

Two  of  the  finest  dedications  are  that  which 
is  prefixed  to  bishop  Horsley's  edition  of  iVeib- 
ton*s  Works,  to  his  majesty,  in  Latin,  and  that 
of  Adams  on  the  Globes,  to  the  king,  in  English. 
The  latter  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
received  for  it  the  present  of  a  handsome 
weather-glass. 

The  learned  bishop  above  mentioned,  spoke 
in  very  high  terms  of  his  majesty's  taste  and 
judgment,  particularly  on  the  subjects  of  ma- 
thematics, mechanics,  and  natural  philosophy. 
Several  years  after  the  presentation  of  Dr. 
Hotsley  to  the  king,  he  had  a  closet  audience, 
at  which  his  majesty  retninded  him  of  his  edition 
of  Newton,  and  at  the  same  time  gently  re- 
proved him  for  not  having  published  the  life 
of  that  illustrious  philosopher ;  of  whom  John- 
son, who  urged  the  doctor  to  write  it  in  Eng- 
lish, said,  that  **  if  he  had  lived  in  ancient 


Greece  he  would  have  been  woiiship|>edas  a 
divinity."  ' 

His  majesty,  m  his  litetary  pufsaita,  was 
always  extremely  attentive  to  works  on  divinity! 
He  was  particularly  conversant  in  the  works  of 
bishop  Andrews,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  other  great 
fathers  of  out  ptotestant  church.  Discoursing 
with  a  young^  divine  one  day,  his  majesty  asked 
him  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  oi 
the  autfiors  above-mentioned,  when  ihe  young 
man  replied,  that  he  had  principally  employed 
himself  in  reading  the  divineii  of  more  modern 
times  ;  to  whjph  the  king,  with  great  energy,  ob 
served,  "  Sir,  there  were  giants  in  those  days.'* 

A  Strict  compliance  with  the  etiquette  of  the 
court,  requires  that  the  allusion  to  the  king  on 
certain  points,  should  be  omitted.  An  instance 
of  this  occurred  about  the  time  of  his  recovery 
in  1789,  when  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.^ 
David's,  preax^hed  a  sermon  before  the  royaf 
humane  society,  of  which  the  king  was  patron't 
and  the  bishop  a  vice-president,  on  the  principle 
of  vitality  in  man,  as  described  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  the  difierence  between  true  and 
apparent  death.  When  the  sermon  was  pubv 
lished,  which  is  designated  by  Mr.  NicholFs  as 
a  most  admirable,  philosophical,  and  appropriate' 
discourse,  and  which  being  printed  by  desire, 
run  through  several  editions,  was  adttiired  by 
the  learned  world,  and  resorted  to  by  the  able 
divines  who  have  sihce  preached  for  that  insti- 
tution, a  doubt  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  bishop, 
which  is  contained  in  the  following  letter  to 
Mr.  NichoUs : 

"  I  very  much  doubt  tTie  propriety  of  men- 
tioning the  king  in  an  inscription,  without  ex- 
press leave,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  a  com- 
pliment. I  rather  suspect  that  the  etiquette  of 
the  court  is  against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  seem  strange  tQ  inscribe  to  a  society  of 
which  he  is  patron^  withqtit  taking  notice  of  him. 
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PerMps  the  readiest  way  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty  will  be  not  to  inscribe  at  all,  which, 
indeed,  I  should  not  have  tuought  of,  but  in 
the  apprehension  that  if  it  has  been  done  by 
former  preachers  (of  which  I  am  ignorant)  my 
omission  of  it  might  receive  a  wrong  construe- 
tion.  If  the  sermons  have  not  been  inscribed 
Vfore»  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  I  should  in- 
tpctuce  a  new  practice ;  if  the  practice  is  estab- 
lished, I  must,  however,  inquire  before  we  ven- 
ture  to  use  the  king's  name/' 

The  inscription  was  found  to  be  contrary  to 
courtly  etiquette;  and  was  therefore  omitted ; 
but  the  society  took  a  more  special  way  of 
i^arking  their  loyal  affection  to  their  patron,  by 
an  appropriate  address  to  his  majesty,  which 
was  dictated  by  the  venerable  prelate. 

A  few  years  before  his  majesty  was  afflicted 
by  blindness,  he  held  a  conversation  with  a 
gentleman  of  extensive  literary  acquirements, 
.  and  the  subject  of  which  was  the  history  of 
England.  His  majesty  observed  that  he  had 
long  wished  to  see  such  a  work  properly  exe- 
cuted, and  that  he  had  mentioned  it  to  seveiral 
noblemen  and  others,  with  a  view  of  getting 
some^persons  of  eminent  talent  to  engage  in  the 
undertaking.  It, had  been  proposed  to  Dr, 
Robert3on;  an4  likewise  to  lord  Lyttleton,  but 
i^either  of  those  writers  appeared  willing  to 
embark  in  a  concern  of  that  magnitude,  though 
all^  tl|e  assistance  of  government  was  freely  of^ 
feredj  and  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been 
amply  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
historian  to  have  completed  his  design  in  a  man<- 
ner  equally  creditable  to  himself,  and  serviceable 
to  the  country.  At  this  time  his  majesty  stated 
the  outline  of  his  plan,  which  was.  to  have  all 
the  materials,  printed  and  manuscript,  collected, 
and  the  extracts  n^ade  with  the  greatest  care, 
by  persons  ei^ployed  at  the  public  charge ;  and 
that  from  these  ppllections,  aided  by  all  the 


help  of  our  public  libraries,  with  all  lights  af- 
forded by  foreign  writers,  especially  those  ia 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  whose  produc- 
tions have  been  too  heedlessly  passed  over,  the 
historian  should  draw  up  his  connected  narra- 
tive, subject  to  the  revision  of  different  persons 
appointed  to  compare  his  performance  with  the 
authorities  which  he  professed  to  have  followed. 
Such  was  the  project  which  his  majesty  sug- 
gested for  filling  up  a  chasm  in  English  litera- 
ture ;  but  as  the  conversation  is  rather  long,  and 
embraced  many  topics,  connected  with  this 
scheme,  the  sketch  now  given  must  necessarily 
be  considered  as  very  defective,  and  affording 
only  a  limited  and  imperfect  view  of  the  mo- 
arch's  ideas  on  this  great  national  desideratum. 

Although  his  majesty  encouraged  the  noble 
art  of  painting,  yet  his  patronage  was  by  no 
means  indiscriminate.  Indeed  he  was  some* 
times  accused  of  ill-judged  economy  on  that 
subject,  and  that  he  was  not  always  disposed 
to  foster  a  rising  genius,  unless  recommended 
by  some  celebrated  professor  of  the  same  art. 
This,  however,  may  be  attributed  more  to  a 
degree  of  diffidence  which  his  majesty  felt,  and 
to  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  judgment, 
rather  than  to  a  backwardness  to  bestow  his 
patronage  oil  those  men,  who  are  the  ornament 
of  their  country.  The  following  anecdote  re- 
specting Opie,  is  illustrative  of  this  trait  in  his 
majesty's  character. 

Opie  was  a  humble  Cornish  youth, 

Inured  to  mountains  and  the  ocean  flood, 

but  smitten  with  the  fire  of  genius,  he  sought 
the  metropolis,  as  the  great  emporium  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  where  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  led  him  to .  suppose,  that  the  warmest 
patronage  would  be  bestowed  upon  him.  Hav- 
ing fiinished  one  of  his  metropolitan  efforts,  the 
report  of  its  excellence  was  carried  to  Buckiqg« 
ham-house,  and,  hy  desire,  he  was  ordered  to 
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take  it  thither.  He  obeyed  the  mandate,  and 
his  majesty  purchased  the  picture  for  ten 
guineas,  at  the  same  time  saying,  ''  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  give  more  for  iV  Opie,  as 
many  other  persons  would  think  in  a  similar 
situation,  thought  less  of  the  ten  guineas  than 
of  the  superlative  honour  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him ;  but  having  mentioned  the  cir* 
cumstance  to  his  friend,  Peter  Pindar,  the  arch- 
satirist  declared  that  the  sum  was  much  too 
little,  and  that  it  was  a  specimen  of  his  folly 
to  part  with  so  exquisite  a  painting  under  twenty 
guineas,  especially  to  one,  who,  whatever  he 
might  say,  could  afford  to  give  it  him.  On  this, 
Opie  determined  to  make  another  application 
to  Buckingham-house  for  the  additional  ten 
guineas,  from  which  step  he  was  dissuaded  by 
Dr.  Walcbt.  Under  the  influence,  however,  of 
poverty  he  made  the  attempt,  and  received — 
nothing. 

A  very  curious  and  ludicrous  circumstance 
occurred  when  Zoffany  was  engaged  as  a  por- 
trait painter  for  the  royal  family.  When  he 
commenced  his  first  picture  of  the  royal  family, 
there  were  ten  children.  He  made  his  sketch 
accordingly,  and  attending  several  times,  he 
went  on  with  finishing  the  picture.  Several 
obstacles,  however,  presented  themselves  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  design.  At  one  time,  his 
majesty  was  engaged  in  business  of  a  most  im- 
portant nature — at  another,  her  majesty  could 
not  possibly  attend  him — at  another,  some  of 
the  princes  were  unwell — ^and  when  these  ob- 
stacles were  removed,  some  of  the  princesses 
had  their  paraphernalia  to  adjust  for  an  ap- 
proaching drawing-room,  and  therefore,  in  rea- 
son, it  could  hot  be  expected  that  they  could 
devote  their  time  to  Mr.  Zoffiiny.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  picture  was  consequently  delayed, 
when,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  artist,  a 
messenger  arrived  with  the  information  that 
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another  prince  was  bom,  and,  therefore,  that 
room  must  be  found  for  him  in  the  picture. 
This  was  no  easy  task,  but  still  it  was  accom- 
plished, with  some  difficulty.  The  artist  now 
considered  his  groupe  to  be  perfect,  and  after 
numerous  delays,  he  beheld  his  work  proceed- 
ing to  completion — ^but,  on  a  sudden,  another 
messenger  arrived,  with  the  announcement  of  a 
birth  of  a  princess,  and  room  must  be  also  found 
for  her  on  the  canvass.  A  new  arrangement 
was,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary — some  of 
the  figures  must  be  wholly  obliterated,  to  give 
a  proper  effect  to  the  grouping.  This  was  the 
work  of  many  months,  but  the  mortification  of 
the  artist  knew  no  bounds,  when  just  as  he  had 
completed  it,  a  polite  letter  was  handed  to  him 
from  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  informing  him 
that  another  prince  was  bom,  for  whom  a  place 
was  to  be  found.  The  artist  turned  his  paint- 
ing to  the  wall,  and  desisted,  for  a  time,  from 
the  finishing  of  it.  His  majesty,  surprised  at 
the  delay,  sent  to  the  artist,  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  it,  when  the  answer  was,  "  that  as  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  bounds  to  the  increase  of  his 
majesty's  family,  the  artist  did  not  know  what 
bounds  to  give  to  his  canvass,  for  it  was  already 
full."  "  And  so  is  my  quiver,"  said  his  ma- 
jesty, '*  and  therefore  I  must  be  happy.*' 

It  is  well  known  that  his  ms^esty  bestowed 
his  patronage  on  Bacon  the  sculptor,  and  this 
patronage  arose  from  the  archbishop  of  York, 
who,  having  at  that  time  resolved  to  place  a 
bust  of  his  majesty  in  the  hall  of  Chris^church, 
Oxford,  was  anxious  to  have  it  executed  by 
Mr.  Bacon,  who  was  at  this  period  in  high  re- 
pute amongst  all  the  i^irtuosi  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  indeed  his  reputation  was  established  as  a 
sculptor  in  consequence  of  the  exhibition  of  his 
statue  of  Mars,  soon  after  he  had  received  the 
first  gold  medal  for  sculpture  firom  the  royal 
academy. 
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On  Mi^.  Biaicoti  being  presented  to  his  ma- 
jedty»  he  instantly  conisented  to  sit,  and  he  was 
80  well  pleased  with  the  exeetitiofi  of  the  work, 
diat)  added  to  Viie  fame  he  had  already  acquired, 
ensured  to  htm  the  royal  patronage,  and  an 
otder  ^om  the  king  to  prepare  another  bust  to 
be  presented  to  the  university  of  Oottingen« 
•  When  this  artist  was  modelling  the  bust  of 
his  m'ajesty,  the  king  asked  him  if  he  had  tret 
been  out  of  the  kingdom ;  on  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  the  king  said,  'M  am  glad  o^  it, 
you  will  T)e  the  greater  honour  to  it.** 

'When  Mr.  Bacon  exhibited  bis  statue  of  the 
1%ftme8,  be  paid  a  very  ftne  compiiment  to  her 
l^jesty^  but  we  will  not  at  present  inquire 
wh« Aef  or  not  it  was  paid  at  the  expense  of 
trath.  Her  majesty  having  expressed  her  ad- 
miration of  the  work,  inquired  why  he  could 
not'  avoid  mricing  it  so  frightful  a  figure.  He 
replied  *^  that  art  could  not  always  effect  that 
which  was  within  the  reach  of  nature,  the  union 
of  beauty  and  majesty/' 
,  The  year  1 790  elosed  with  a  most  portentous 
lKS|^ta  It  was  the  era  of  revolution,  and  revo^ 
kitloiis  ^eftl^ted  by  the  populace  are  espeetally 
to  be  dreaded.  However  right  in  their  senti^ 
mittti^  lyf  tMieat  in  their  intentions,  the  multi- 
tude oMnot'bd  tampemte  i«  their  actions,  or  wise 
m  the  ^feetion  ^  their  kf esistible  effiMrts.  To 
pi^ietent  such  e^vik  is  always  laudable,  but  fiiere 
is  oidy  one  inMlible  mode  of  preventing  revo- 
hitiotia,  and  thsit  is,  by  making  them  unheces* 
sary> .  Shas  statesman  who  would  preserve  his 
eoutttry  ftoat  Ae  calamities,  whicih  at  this  time 
tbfeatened  to  plunge  one  of  the  Aurestpottiotis 
of  Burope  into  anarchy  and  confusion,  must  be 
instructed  by  the  example ;  he  must,  l)y  the 
most  r^id  economy,  g^aard  agamst  that  fetal 
Aerangement  o(  public  credit,  which,  at  this^ 
event'  ul  crisis,  plunged  iPnmee  into  an  abyss  of 
misery ;  and  a  prudent  attention  to  the  giriev* 


ances  of  the  subject,  should,  in  aR  eaaili,  a&tiet- 
pate  complaint.  Whatever  the  constitution  of 
modem  society  and  the  improved  state  of 
human  knowledg:e  have ^  obviously  rendered 
obsolete,  ought  not  to  be  too  tenaeionsly  re* 
tallied;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  that  wlifle 
r^rm  proceeds  from  the  governing  powers 
themselves,  it  may  stiH  be  conducted  with  pru<* 
dence. 

On  liie  ^d  of  November,  1790/  his  majesty 
went  to  the  house  of  peers^  for  the  purpose  of 
op«[iing  the  new  parliament;  on  which  occasion^ 
the  right  honourable  Henry  Addington,  the  pre^ 
sent  lord  Sidmoutfa,  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
house  of  oommons. 

It  was  at  titts  period  of  his  fife,  that  his  ma* 
jesty's  enthusiasm  kir  agricultural  pursuits  was 
at  its  height,  and  die  introduction  of  the  Merino 
breed  of  sheep  into  this  country,  famished  him 
with  an  opportunity  of  conferring  essential  ad« 
vantages  to  the  agricultural  interest,  by  a  liberal 
diflf  osal  of  his  flodcs.  He  appealed  to  pride 
himself  ota  the  name  of  a  farmer,  and,  aitboiigfa 
the  sale  of  his  slodc  exposed  him  to  the  potty 
cavil  and  contemptible  sneers  of  the  Pindaiic 
tribe,  he  nobly  pursued  the  course  wfaSeh  he  had 
selected  for  himself,  and  he  was  accustdmed 
jocos^  to  say,  ^  that  his  only  fear  was,  that 
he  might  one  day  appear  as  a  bankrupt  in  liie 
gazette." 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1791,  that  his  ma* 
jesty  took  Windsor  great  park  into  cnltivation, 
althottf^  the  little  park  had  been  atodoed  with 
aheep  and  cattle  as  early  as  1765. 

We  have  ahready  bciefly  alluded  to  the  letters 
vnrittcfn  by  his  majesty  under  the  name  of  Balph 
Robinscm,  and  inserted  in  the  Anndls  of  Agriad- 
Uare.  These  letters  were  seven  in  number,  aH 
of  considerable  length,  and  displaying  a  most 
profound  knowledge  of  the  swbject.  The  style 
of  tiieee  lettei^  is  «t  once  perspicuous  and  dig^ 
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aiA(4«idi  Are  «iq(tAUy  bpwwial>WtP  tb^nmnan^ 
•ad  thu  man. 

The  first  letter  cQauoenoes  with  tbe  elweiva^ 
tiffi,  t))»t  tUm  puhlioatipn  <»f  tj^  «^|im^  frf  Agri- 
eytlur^  fsomi,  in  tM  coiirse  of  timeu  be  highly 
beMlSicial  ta  this  couatry^  and  ta  the  wixrovef 
1991^  oC  agmidture  ui  geperd,  to  which  bi»  ma? 
je^F  .f44ad,  ''  T^erefi^m.  it  9eoin«  incumbent 
on  all  who  think  they  ha?e  materiak  on  this  in^ 
t^lMtifif  irabJAe^  wtf><thy  of  the  inapeotion  of 
the  j^blic,  to  transmit  thism  to  ypn,  who,  if  yAu 
view  them  in  that  light,  will  give  them  a  place 
ia  that  estimable  work«'^ 

In  the  progress  of  this  fiirst  letter,  hifi  majesty 
declared  that  his  object  wa^  to,  e:)q^am  the  be- 
neficial aystrai  of  hMfaaMbry,  adopted  by  a  Mr. 
Ducket,  on  a  farm  at  Petershfiun,  which  he  bad 
long  requested,  the  modesty  of  that  gentleman 
preventing  him  from  laying  it  before  the  public. 
''I  will  attempt,**  said  hew  '' to.deecribe  his 
mode  of  cultivation*  rather  than  it  idtall  remain 
unnoticed  in  your  annals.*^ 

This  letter  was  inserted  by  the  secielary,  the 
Rev..  Arthur  Yo^pg,  in  the  easaing  number, 
expressiog,  at  the  same  time,  a  wish  that  Mr. 
Robinson  would  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
subject;  and  in  the  enauing  M^xcb,  1787,  the 
first  letter  being  written  in  the  Jamiary  of  that 
year,  the  king  again  addressed  him,  saying, 
''  The  early  attention^  yon  have  given  to  my  at- 
tempt of  laying  before  the  public^  through  your 
useful  channejL  Mr.  Ducket's  system  of  agri- 
ciilture,  fully  entitles  you  to  expect  from,  me  a 
compliance  in  the.  request  yon  h«v<e  intimated/' 
We  will  not  at  imeent  enter  fnxliec  into  an  ex- 
position of  these  vaimble  letters^  hit  they  are 
well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  those  who  make 
the  science  of  agriculture  their  study,  or  who 
wish  to  be  initiated  into  one  of  the  best  systems 
of  modern  farming 
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bptany  that  hia  mijeaty  at  thii  time  turned  bis 
attention«  He  h^to)ved  partimkv  pma  i^xm 
tbe.  botsnie.  gaedan  at  Kew,  which  at^  ftis 
peciod  exhibitedt  perhaps^  the  inest  cotteetum 
of  plants  in  Buroiis.  The  bead  gardener  w»8» 
^  this  time,  tbe  scientific  Aitoi*  and  aeveca) 
persons  were  employed  by.  him  to  oolleet.tha 
rarest  plants  itom  Africar-in  which  ardnona 
undertaking  be  wna  assisted  by  the  skill,  and 
experieQQe  of  sir  Joseph  Banka,  and  oli^a 
zealena^prometeni  of  science;  by  whose  en* 
deavours,  the  collection .  waa  in  a  little  time^sa 
much  increased^  that  it  waa  foipid  ne^esaery 
to  erect  a  new  houae  one  hvndied  and  ten  leet 
in  length,  for  the  reeeptien  of  Afriean.  planta 
a^Ot  A  honse  haa  aince  been  erected  iw 
plants  from  Kew  Holland;  and  Ae  Cape  9 
other  smaller,  houses  were  also  built  for  plaate 
of  various  desefiptkms,  on  ground  pnrohased 
by  hia  majeatjr,.  and  added  ^  tiie  botm^o 
garden* 

Whilst  the  king  was  pursuing  hit  improfe^ 
meata  at  Biehmond  and  Windsas',  hedispliqred 
a  degree  of  self  contreU  trifling  fad  ttself,  birt 
honourable  to  him,  both  as  a  menaa^nnd^a 
man.  Havmg  ebsetTed  to  eolonal 'Bifida  ihet 
he  had  an  intentien'  of  inrdering  apaatieidei: 
tiee  to  be  taken  4aw»»  he  in  a  rapid  mmner 
aiAed  the  ccdonel's  epinien)  as  if  he  seRpeal^^ 
an  wtiae  acfaiescenoe  in  hia  idea-*  -V%e. 
cokmeU  heareiM;  nspectfiiUy  venlureA  tOHH^y 
that  he  nsaa  id  a  diflbrent  opinion,  ^'  Aye*^ 
rtj^ined  lttami§eatgr,  anmewlMithaeiily;,  ^  tha<^ 
your  w^i  7icm.,eontinn^Ur>.e«pt^9^  PHiA 
''  If  yanr  wyeaity;"  mdied  «eieael  9pQi9r 
'' will  not  condewend  tp  listen  tn  theimoeat 
sentimentaef  ymur  fidlfafid  servan^^  yson  *  never. 
Qaohaar.the.tnuh.":  Afterashoift.pawe,  the 
Iwv  very  kindlfi  laid  hia  hand  ^lyen.  the 
onlnnele'  ahoaUec*  lidding,  ''  Ywi  are  rights 
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.  Xfae  year  179]^  <  Dpene4^5with'>ftB  adspkia«8 
aspect  to  human  nature*  and  partieulatlyntb 
"die-  pfiomodoQ'  oii&B  pobtiisal  interesto  oi  great 
Britam.  In  two  of  the  greatett  •  kiqgdaom  «f 
'fiarope^  new  conatitntiobB  were  (formed,  whioh 
pmmiaed  :to  put  an  end  ta  the  raign;  of  i  feudal 
jbarbariamand  anarchy  in  the  one,  pnd  of  move 
poUshed  xiospotiBm  in  tbe  otker» .  ^Buttiie  year, 
jtod  .m^  ^apsed^  when  the  proapeebivaa  over- 
cast ;  tempests  and  storms  anifee/  wlisch  over- 
tufn€4  the  new  6ibnc»>in  the  ot»' tkingdim/ 
iM^oreit  was  Qompleted-''»«ndin)tfaBDti9ar;  rafter 
fkCMWOg  the  ptihlic  cooncib^  as  well  a»  «he 
charMter  off  the  nation  with  maltiphed  atro^ 
^itieSfej  siihrraled  one  form  of  goveamment  alter 
^Qthfer>  whteb  still  continues  to  agitate  the 
yn^ettled  jviws^  and  to  threaten  with  further 
chaip^es,  further  distress,  and  ruin. 

In  a  wx>i4^  natktts  as  well  as  men  were  at 
thi^.tUne  sto^  at  variance  with  each  other,  by  a 
ne.w  principle  of  division  and  discord. , .  A  war 
was  ciQiimn^ced  on  new  ground,  to  which  the 
gf§at  p9t^9£atesof  Europe^  after  various  wind- 
ings^ and  tdi^versations,  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn—a^ww;  Dot  of  ambition  or  eimquest—not 
for  this  OT:  that  family— *nor  yet  fpr  this  or  that 
creed  in  religion — but  a  war  of  the  rights  of 
men  against  the  established  autbrnty  and  pre- 
rogativ9»  of  sovereign  princes.  . 
^  i^e  hfive  merely  entered  upon  the  foregoing 
r/^marj^s, .  as'  introductory  of  the  gpeat  contest 
which  was  shortly  to  take  place  upon  the 
theatre  pf  jj^urope,  which  overthrew  the  ma- 
jority of  its  lespitimate  states,  and  which  for  a 
time  ihre^eaed  to  bring  ruin  and  anarchy  upon 
Great  Britain. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  private  IKe  of  his 
majesty ;  his  birthday  was  celebrated*  on  the 
4th  June  with  uncommon  splendour ;  the  whole 
of  the  royal  £unily  were  present,  and  his  ma^ 
jesty,  who  was  in  the  highest  spirits  throughout 


the  whole  of  tine  dily^  received^the  eon^iCmento 
of  the  numerous  fi(6bility  with  his  tUiSuatomed 
a^bility  and  condescension. 

He  appeared  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the 
following  ode  writtep-by  James  Pye,  esq. ;  on 
wkich'HoccasipttihftideelaifidY  that  aor  kmg^  as 
the .  etique^  <rfiR|iiired  that  Urdiday  odeg 
should  be  pfrippMd,  he  was  g^d  to  find,  that 
they  had  ^also  required  some  claim  to  4;he  title 
of  poetry,  whioh  had  not  been  the  case  during 
|he  precedingJauxevtahip.. 

Loud  tbe  whirlwind  rag*d  around 

That  shook  afirighted'lBritarn's  shore, 
!&  peaIiitffl4Mi4krth'tmder  dro^^'d 

<  Uml.  mingled  witb  the  wint'iy  rear ;    ^  '      ' 
.Oreadfiilaqud  tbe  driving  stoinii 
. ,  The  gliding  me^or^s  horcid  form 

With  transient  gleam  illum*d  the  air. 
While  through  December's  murky  night 
Refulgent  witli  unwonted  light, 
The  tired  flash^  glare. 

Butsee!  the  redhint  Lord  of  Day 
Now  northward  rolls  his  boming  car» 

And  scatters  with  victorkras  ray 
The  T9ge  of  elemental  war. 

To  rest  the  troubled  waves  subside, 

And  gently  o'er  the  curling  tide 

Young  Zephyr  leads  the  remal  hours. 

Adorns  widi  ridiest  dyes  the  vmle, 

And  firagrimce'WaftS'Oa  ev'ry  gale    - 
From  June's  ambrosial  flowers. 

0,  may  no  lowering  gloom  overcast 

Th'  auspicious  mofn  to  Britain  dear, 
Or  Eurus  check  with  enyious  blast 

The  promise  of  the  rip'ning  year  ! 
Or  shontd  some  transitory  cloud 
Awhile  th'  etherial  splendour  Shroud ; 

Sponshall  the  sun  his  stream  renewr«> 

Soon  shall  the  landscape  smile  around. 

With  more  luxuriant  Terdore  crown*dy 
And  bloom  with  liyelier  hue. 

Exulting  in  her  prince  revered, 

Whose  mild  parental  virtues  grace 
The  sacred  throne  by  Glory  rsar'd 

On  Freedom's  adamantma  biise; 
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WliUe  Allit<)|K  poQia  ite  fflitiT«  1^ 
.  ^       Reipaiu^Te^to.hef  jchoFfitraia 

.  The  muse  enraptur'd  joins  the  throo^,. 
Proud  that  a  grateful  people's  praise 
^  Echoes  the  votive  verse  she  pays. 
And  consecrates  her  song.  > 

It  appears  to  hslve  been  bis  fate  tosuffer  from 
the^mental  derangement  of  inditidiials,  in  a  most 
estraovdiDary  manner ;  a  lingular  instlince  of 
Mrhicii  occurred  in  Au^gust,  1701,  His  majesity 
vas  passing  ia  his  carriage  thrbugb  tbe  patkto 
St.  James's^  when  a  gentknanan  dressed  in  blacik, 
standing  in  the  Green-park,  close  to  the  rails,, 
within  a  few  yards  of  Mr.  Copley's  pavilion, 
just  as  the  carriage  came  opposite  where  he 
stood,  was  observed  to  pnlla  paper  hastily  from 
his  pocket,  which  he  stuck  on  the  rails,  ad- 
dressed to  the  king,  throw  off  his  hat,  discharge 
a  pistol  in  his'own  bosom,  and  instantly  fall. 
Though  surrounded  with  people,  collected  to 
see  the  king  pass,  the  rash  act  was  so  suddenly 
perpetrated,  that  no  one  suspected  his  fatal 
purpose  till  he  had  accomplished  it.  He  ex- 
pired immediately.  In  his  left  hand  was  a 
letter,  addressed  **  To  the  Coroner,  who  shall 
take  an  inquest  on  James  Sutherland." 

This  unfortunate  gentleman  was  judge  advo- 
cate at  Minorca  during  the  governorship  of 
general  Murray,  with  whom  he  had  a  law-suit, 
which  terminated  in  his  favour.  The  general, 
however,  got  him  suspended  and  returned  home. 
This,  and  the  failure  of  some  application  to 
government,  had  greatly  derai^ged  his  mind. 
He  was  very  g^^te^ly  djessed,  but  had  only 
two-pence  and  some  letters  in  his  pockets ;  the 
letters  were  carried  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
office.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  St.  Martin's 
bone- house. 

This  circumstance  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  feelings  of  his  majesty,  and  he  desired 
that  every  care  should  be  taken  of  the  unfortu- 
nate suicidC;  and  when  he  was  informed  of  his 
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deatii,  he  ^Kclainiedt  ''  May  Uhm&i  fatgiw^ 
him.''^ 

On  the  3d  of  September,  their  raajestien 
and  the  princesses  set  off  for  Weymouth^  and 
during  the  journey,  the  singular  oircumstance 
occwred  of  the  carriage  of  the  princesses  tadnng 
fire,  owing  to  the  velocity  with  which,  they 
teavelled.  This  accident  obliged  thtoi  to  pei}- 
fionn  die  rema^der  of  the  joiimey  in  the  qiurni^ 
appointed  for  the  equerries. 

UiS:n»ajeBty  passed  his  time  at  Weymouth  in 
a  mannei'  similar  to  that  ci  bis  preceding  visit, 
but  rather  more  dc^mestic  und  private,  fie  took 
jmrticular  pleasure  in  examining  the  manner  ia 
which  tbe  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  shepherds 
manage,  their  flocks,  and  he  was«o  well  pleased 
with  it,  that  he  ordered  Mr.  Kent  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Womingsham,  to  procure  a 
shepherd  for  his  Merino  f)o<;k.  This  circamr 
stance  gave  rise  to  a  fine  display  of  humanity 
and  mercy  in  his  majesty.  The  shepherd  was 
a  man  from  Brixton  Devefill,  of  the  name  6f 
William  Daphney.  Tbe  king  and  general  Qoldsr 
worthy  had  frequent  conversations  with  the 
shepherd,  with  whose  simple  manners,  acute- 
ness,  and  dialect,  they  were  frequently  enter- 
tained. It  happened,  however,  in  the  course  of 
time,  that  some  sheep  were  missing  from  the 
royal  flocks,  and  the  spoliations  were  traced  to 
poor  Daphney.  His  majesty  having  been  coix- 
sulted  about  prosecuting  him,  replkd,  tliat  he 
had  been  himself  the  innocent  occasion  of  poor 
Daphney's  crime.  That  if  he  bad  suffered  bim 
to  remain  on  the  Wiltshire  hills,  he  had  con* 
tinned  harmless  as  his  sheep.  That  he  had 
been  seduced  to  his  ruin  by  a  gang  of  unprinci- 
pled villains  that  then  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  would  corrupt  an  angel.  That  he 
should  be  discharged,  but  not  prosecuted.  The 
poor  fellow^  overpowered  by  royal  considera- 
tioaand  clemency,  exclaimed,  **  I  will  never 
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tease  to  serve  such  a  master.  I  can  loh  Ibtiger 
do  it  with  my  crook,  but  I  C8in  with  a  musket." 
Upon  which  he  entered  into  this  army,  and  his 
destitute  wife  was  transferred  by  their  majesties 
into  a  calling  of  decent  subsistence. 

Mr.  1>avis,  above  alluded  to»  had  been  fbr 
many  years  the  truly  respectable  tod  intelli- 
gent  steward  in  the  family  at  Longleat.  The 
following  interesting  occurrence  took  place 
during  his  majesty's  stay  at  Weymouth. 

Mr.  Davis  having  called  upon  some  of  the 
king*s  attendants  at  Gfloucester-lodge,  he  was 
informed  that  it  would  be  expected  that  th6 
king  slioiild  be  made  acqiiainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  visit.  His  majesty  in  conse* 
quence  appointed  a  place  of  interview.  After 
some  casual  observations^  his  majesty  alluded 
to  the  recent  death  of  the  late  marquis  of  Bath, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  more  than  any 
other  subject  in  the  rdyal  confidence.  On  ob- 
serving that  "  God  Almighty  had  never  made  a' 
niore  honourable  man/'  he  was  overpowered  by 
his  feelings,  and  retired  to  compose  himself. 
On  returning,  he  inquired  about  the  improve- 
mfJnts  which  were  in  progress  during  his  visit 
at  Longleat,  and  then  took  leave  with  his  ac- 
customed politeness. 

It  was  during  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family  ^t  Weymouth,  that  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  York  with  the  princess  Prederica  of 
Prussia  took  place  at  Berlin.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  October. 
About  six  o'clock,  all  persons  who  were  of 
prihcely  blood  assembled  in  gala  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  dowager  queen,  where  the  diamond 
crewn  was  put  on  the  head  of  princess  Frederica. 
The  generals,  minister*,  ambassadors,  and  the 
high  nobility,  assembled  in  the  White-hall. 

Immediately  aftret  it  struck  seven  o'clock,  the 

duke  of  York  led  the  princess  his  spouse,  whose 

'  train  was  carried  by  four  dames  dt  la  conr,  pre- 


ceded  hy  the  gentlenSeii'  of  lint  cttaiUlKfr,  and 
the  court  officers  of  the  state,  through  all  the 
parade  apartments,  into  the  White-hall.  After 
them  went  the  king,  with  the  queen  dowager ; 
prince  Lewis  of  Prussia,  and  the  reigning  qneen; 
(the  crown  prince  w^  absent  by  mdispoaition ;) 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  With  princess 
Wilhelmina;  prince  Henry^  third  son  to  the 
king,  with  the  hereditary  the  stadtholdress,  his 
aunt ;  prince  Wilhelmina  of  Prussia,  with  prin- 
cess Augusta ;  the  duke  of  Weimar,  with  the 
spouse  of  prince  Hetiry  of  Prussia;  the  reign* 
ing  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitx,  widi  the 
hereditary  princess  of  Brnnswick. 

In  the  White-hall,  a  canopy  was  erected  of 
crimson  velvet,  and  also  a  crimson  velvet  lopha 
for  the  marriage  ceremony. 

When  the  young  couple  had  placed  themselves 
under  thie  canopy,  before  the  sopha,  and  the 
royal  family  stood  round  them,  the  upper  coun- 
sellor of  the  consistory,  M.  Sack,  made  a  speech 
in  German.  This  being  over,  rings  were  ex- 
changed, and  the  illustrious  couple  kneeling  on 
the  sopha,  were  married  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  reformed  church,  l^e  whole  ended  with 
a  prayer ;  and  twelve  guns  placed  in  the  garden 
fired  three  rounds,  as  the  benediction  was  given. 
The  new^married  couple  then  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  royal  family>  and  they  re- 
turned in  the  same  order  to  the  apartments, 
where  the  royal  family,  and  all  persons  present, 
sat  down  to  card  tables ;  after  which  tbe  whole 
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court,  the  high  nobility,  and  the  ambassadors, 
sat  down  to  supper^ 

The  supper  was  served  at  six  tables — the 
first  was  placed  under  a  canopy  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  the  victuals  served  in  gold  dishes 
and  plates.  Lieutenant-general  Bomstedt  and 
count  Bruhl  had  the  honour  to  carve,  without 
being  seated. 

The  other  five  tables,  at  whidi  sat  the  gtne- 
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rals,  mimstors,  umbaasadArs^  ^I  the  officers  of 
the  cowtf  and  the  high  noMity>  were  served  in 
other  apartmecrtii*  * 

Those  whd  did  the  homuun  at  these  tables 
were-«-at  the  first,  prince  Sacker^  minister  of 
states  At  the  sectfad»  general  MoU^i^rf.  Al 
the  third,  count  Jinckeostei)!,  minister,  of  :St^te. . 
At  the  fourth,  count  Schutemburg,  l^eutenavt- 
general  and  .minister  of  st^i^e.  At  t}ie  fifth, 
major-general  Bishofiswerder.. . 

Dunng  supper,  music  continued  playiqg  in 
the  galleries  of  the  first  hall*  which  imm^ately 
began  when  the  company  entered  the  hall. 

At  the  desert,  the  royal  tablawas  served  with 
a  beautiful  set  of  china,  made  in  the  Berlin 
manufactory,  * 

Supper  being  over,  the  whole  asserahly  re- 
paired to  the  .White-hall,  where  trumpet,  tim- 
breU  and  other  music  was  playing,  Xhe^fiambeau 
doMce  was  b^un,  at  which  the  ministers  of  state 
carried  the  torches.  With  this  ended  the  fes- 
tivity. 

The  new  couple  were  attended  to  their  apart- 
ments by  the  reigning  ^ueen,  and  the  queen 
dowager. 

This  circumstance  of  the  duke  of  York's  mar- 
riage»  obliged  the  royal  ^mily  to  shorten  their 
visit  at  Weymouth,  and  they  returned  to  Wind- 
sor at  the  close  of  October. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  arrived  at 
Dover  on  Friday  the  23d  of  October,  after  a 
moM  unpleasant  passage  of  mne  houre,  and  on 
the  fcdlowing  Simday  they  were  received  in 
form  at  Bockingham-house.  by  ibe  royal  family. 

It  being  considered  a  matter  of  state  Moes- 
sity  that  their  royal  highnesses  should  be  re- 
married according  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of 
England^  die  ceremony  took  place  on  the  even- 
ing 4)i  the  23d,  at  which  time  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chcuicellor,  and  the 
bishop  of  London^  came  to  the  queen'e-house. 


Xbc;  acchhi^p  ikM,  attended  fagr  tyo  pages  a^d 
his  train-bearer;  and  the  lord  chancellor  was 
in  ^is  full  robeSf  wjitti  the.  giipat  ^e^l  ^f  Engl.af^ 
carried  before  him^and  his  train  bprn/s.  At 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  the  prince . of  .W^lesijuvd 
the, duke  ancd  duchess  of  York^  ^d  4h9^.^uke 
.of  Clarence,  entered  the  queeii's-house^^ japd 
iiiere  ^mme^i^t^ly  condugted  to, her  maj^stys 
.di^wing^i^om.  .  The  l^ishopsandthech^c^llpr 
were  ii>a.i$epturate  room,  near  three-quarters  of 
an  fabw^. preparing  the  form,  of  the  ji^f^itef^  At 
.nine  o'clock^  the  bishops  and  the  lord^ chancfljpr 
.having  intiipftted  that  they  wejre  re^d j^,, . j^ey 
.  wereadmitted  into  ber  .m^sty's  dca;wi^g.iroqm. ; 
upon  which  the  procession*  attended  J)y  the 
officers  of  the  chapel-royal,  proceeded .  to.  the 
grand  saloon.  Books  of  the  marriage  ger^mony 
were  delivered  to  all  the  royal  family  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  the  request  of 
the  archbishop,  a  table  was  plaoed  jnthi^  ^dlO^Q* 
which  was  formed  as  an.  altar,  and  w,a^  narrow 
enough  for.  the  archbishop  to  reac))i  .acirofta»  wd 
join  the  hands,  of  the  rpyal  pair.  4t|  bftliE^tst 
nine»  the  ceremony  was  performed  by,  t]).e  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  .by  th^.  bishppLof 
London,  his  majesty  standing  at  o;)e  end  of  the 
altar,  and  her  majesty  at  the  other  extrejnity ; 
the  duke  and  duchess  ol  York  in  the  centre ; 
the  archbishop  opposite  to  them,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  standing  behind  him  i^  tbe  ^princft  of 
Wales  tiext  to  the  duchess  of  York,  ^ud^the 
duke  of  Clarence  neiit  to  tbe  duke  of  Tork. 
The  prioeesses  were  seated  (^  ^chairs  at^  a  dis- 
tance, from  the  altar.  M  soon,  as  the  cereo^pny 
was  finished^  the  duchess  of  York  went  tp  his 
majesty,,  and  atteinpted  to  kneel,  which  his  ma- 
jesty with  some  difficulty  prevented ;  and,  iisis- 
ihg  her  in  •  his  arms^  affectionately  embraced 
her^  The  certificate,  of  the  marriage  w«i  tlMn 
signed  by  their  majesties,,  the  prince  of  Wataa, 
the  duke  o£  Clarencei  and  the  lord  cfaanodler. 


Aft^r  wbich,  the  bidiops  and  ihe  lord  chan- 
eellor  retired,  aad  immediately  left  the  queen's 
house.  '  The  royal  family  returned  to  her  ma- 
jesty's drawings-room;  and,  at  a  few  minutes 
before  eleven  o'clock,  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
York  went  to  York-hduse,  accompanied  by  the 
prthee  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  an 
elegant  supper  having  been  provided  by  direc- 
tion of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
fcfr  their  entertainment.  The  prince  of  Wales 
gare  the  duchess  away.  The  duchess  was 
dressed  in  white  satin,  with  tassels  and  fringe 
of  gold,  and  a  number  of  diamonds ;  in  her  head 
dfess  she  wore  feathers,  an'd  three  brilliant  pins 
presented  to  her  by  the  king,  on  the  royal  visit 
on  Tuesday. 

Prince  Augustas,  the  fifth  son  of  his  majesty, 
was  at  this  time  at  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  holiness  with  the .  most  distin- 
geished  respect  Indeed  an  honour  was  paid 
to  4iii8  prince  which  had  never  yet  been  con- 
ferred upon  any  protestant  priuce,  as  on  his 
arrival  in  the  holy  city;  he  was  immediately  in- 
formed :  by  cardinal  de  BerniSi  that  by  the  ex- 
press desire  of  the  holy  father,  apartments,  were 
ordered  to  be  prepared  for  him  in  the  Vatican. 
His  royal  highness,  however,  politely  refused 
the  hospitable  compliment,  alleging  the  neces- 
sity he  was  under  of  making  Rome  his  resi- 
dence for  a  very  short  duration. 

It  must  have  been  a  curious  sight  to  behold  a 
protestant  prince  receiving  an  address  from  the 
dominican  friars  of  Rome,  which  actually  took 
place  two>  days  after  his  arrival,  on  which  occa- 
sion an  elegant  Latin  oration  was  pronounced  by 
father  lePole^  to  which  his  royal  highness  return- 
ed.a  polite  answer  in  the  same  language.  Several 
ether  religious  orders  aUo  addressed  his  royal 
highness,  each  of  whom,  as  Uieir  several  senti- 
ments dictated,  added  to  their  complimentary 
congratulations,  alternate  allusions  to  the  poli- 
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tical  situation  of  Great .  Britain  'and  France  at 
that  particular  juncture. 

During  the  residence  of  his  royal  h^^lmefls  at 
Rome,  a  circumstance  took  place  which  ezdted 
some  very  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  royal 
family,  and  particularly  in  the  breast  of  his 
majesty,  and  this  was  the  marriage  of  his  royal 
highness  with  lady  Augusta  Murray.  This 
marriage  being  in  direct  opposition  to  an  act 
of  parliament,  known  by  the  nam^  of  the  royal 
marriage  act,  and  the  union  not  having  been 
sanctioned  by  his  majesty  in  council,  nor  any 
notice  given  by  his  royal  highxiess  to  the  privy 
council  of  his  intention  to  marry,  it  was  subse- 
quently set  aside  by  an  act  of  parliament  framed 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  thereby  bastardizing 
the  issue.  •      v      ' 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1792,  a  melancholy 
accident  occurred,  in  consequence  of  his  ma- 
jesty, the  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  York,  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
and  six  of  the  princesses,  visiting  the  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket.  The  curiosity  on  this  oc- 
casion was  so  great,  in  consequence  of  it  be- 
ing the  first  appearance  of  the  duchess  of  York 
in  public,  that  indescribable  confusion  and 
mischief  ensuedt  and  Mr.  Smith,  a  gentle- 
man belonging  to  the  India-house,  lost  his  life. 
The  crowd  had  assembled  at  an  early  hour ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  street-doors  were 
soon  opened  to  the  lobbies.  As  soon  as^e  lobby 
leading  to  the  pit  was  full,  by  some 'means  or 
other  the  door  was  shut :  numbers  continuing 
to.  asseltnblc-who  wished' to  get  to  theipit,  <8up- 
posed  that  the  tloor  had  not  been  opened;  as 
it  was  only  five  o^dock :  when^  the  usual  period 
arrived  for  opening,  finding  the  door  shut,  they 
grew  exceedingly  tumultuous, calling  oM,  ''open 
the  door !  open  the  door !  or  down  with  -  the 
house  ! "  The  advanced  guard  -  arrived  about 
this  time»  soon  followed  by  the  king's  guard, 
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who  attempted  to  make  way,  and  drive  the 
people  from  the  doors,  but  in  vain ;  they  were 
dispersed  jfrom  -  their  posts ;  some  forced  into 
the  highway/ and  soflie  under  the  carriages;- 
and,  in  the  genertil  confusion,  ileveral  lost  their 
bay6nets  and  side-arms.  At  six  o'clock,  the 
pit  door  was  opened  a  second  time ;  nor,  till 
this  period^  would  the  multitude  be  convinced 
that  the  door  had  been  opened  before,  much  less 
that  the  house  wars  full.  The  unfortunate  Mr. 
Smith  was  injured  in  the  first  attempt  to  get 
in ;  at  the  confined  entrance  he  fell  down,  when 
the  mob  closed  and  tmmpled  upon  him. 

His  majesty  on  being  informed  of  &e  disas- 
terous  *aceident  which  had  occurred,  said,  with 
his  wonted  humanity,  ''It  grieves  me  much 
that  my  amusement  should  have  been  obtained 
at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  one  of  my  subjects/' 
He  oidered  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instantly 
made  into  the  state  of  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  finding  that  they  were  totally  de- 
pendent oh  the  situation  which  he  held  for  sup- 
port, he  generously  ordered  that  an  annuity 
shonld  be  paid  them  from  his  privy  purse. 

The  clouds  which  had  been  collecting  for 
some  time  in  the  political  horizon,  burst  in  the 
commencement  of  1792,  into  a  formidable  and 
destructive  storm :  and  the  wild  and  ferocious 
contest  which  was  forseen  between  the  selfish^ 
ness.  of  depotism,  and  the  unbridled  excesses  of 
popular  frensy, ,  deluged  with  blood  the  fairest 
plains  of  Europe:. 

Few  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  displayed 
more  spirit  and  energy  of  character,  than  the 
Swedte*  .  The  reclaiming  of  their  liberty  under 
the  justly  celebrated  Gustavus  Vasa  was  a  noble 
exertion,  and  considering  the  darkness  and 

« 

gen&zi  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
effected,  it  was  a  wonderful  event  Under  the 
conduct  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Sweden  stood 
forth  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
53—64.  7 
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and  everf  under  the  frantic  aifd  false  heroism  bf ' 
Charles  XII.,  the  nation  was  respected,  whiii  ** 
the  wild  projects  of  its  king  were  held  u^  as  the 
mark  for  censure  <k  for  tidtctile.     •  '     '    '        •*' 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  fexpatiate  in  these*** 
Memoirs,  oh  the  events  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  assassination  of  the  king  of  Swedfen,  in  the 
month  of*  March,  1792,  nor  would  it  have  been 
deemed  necessary  to  make  even  "the  s%htest 
mention  of  them,  had  not  the  event,  above lil-* 
luded  to,  opened  to  us  an 'opportunity  of  ex-i 
hibiting  our  late  patriotic  nionarch'  in  a  new  and  * 
more  eixsdted  ch!flract*r.        ^  •  »  ' 

When  his  majesty  was  ihfbrrted  of  the '  a^^' 
sassihation  of  the  king  of  Sweden/  by  Anker- 
istroem,  he  made  particular  inquiries  of  a  diplo- 
matic character;  conrersant  with  the  cifrcum- 
stance3>  wilJi  a  view  to  obtain  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  pinrticulars  connected  with  the  per- 
petration pf  that  diabolical  act.^  Thife  gentle- 
man, in  giving  the  relation  to  ]iis  majesty, 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  some  caution- 
ary observations,  on  the  danger  of  a  sovereign 
exposing  his  person  ^oo  incautiously,  in' times 
when  the  revolutionary  rage  of  France  had 
already  extended  its  contagion  to  all  other 
countries.  But  here  the  king  cut  the  speaker 
short,  by  saying,  **  Nay,  sir,  I  must  diflTer  from 
you  there ;  for  if  there  be  any  man  so  desperate 
to  devote  his  own  life  to  the  chance  of  taking 
away  the  life  of  another,  no  precaution  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  him  altogether  from  making 
the  attempt ;  while  a  system  of  constant  pre- 
caution against  such  dangers,  they  being  in  a 
thousand  instances  to  one  wholly  imagiziary, 
converts  the  life  of  a  person,  so  guarded,  into  a 
scene  of  perpetual  restraint,  anxiety,  and  ap- 
prehension. No,  sir,  the  best  security  that  a; 
man  can  have  against  such  dangers,  is  to  act 
openly  rad  boldly  as  a  man.  If  an  attack  be 
made  upon  Mm,  his  best  chance  of  escaping,  is 
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to  meet  it  liJcea  maa :  bntif  he  should  fall  under 
it,  why,  sir,  he  will  fall  like  a  man  I" 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1792,  preparations  be- 
ing now  rapidly  making  for  the  Chinese  em- 
bassy, Mr.  Dudley  Adams  had  the  honour  of 
exhibiting  to  the  king  a  pair  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent globes  ever  executed  in  this  country. 
Five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four 
stars  of  different  magnitudes  were  inserted  on 
the  celestial  globe,  distinguished  by  gold,  silver 
and  different  coloured  foils,  on  a  beautiful  blue 
enamel.  The  terrestrial  globe  was  also  accu- 
rately drawn,  and  beautifully  illuminated.  The 
two  ^obes  were  mounted  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
elicited  much  admiration  and  praise  from  his 
majesty. 

It  was  fashionable,  amongst  small  wits,  to 
laugh  at  the  jChinese  embassy,  whidi  proceeded 
in  the  autumn'  of  this  year,  under  lord  Macart- 
ney ;  but  the  private  instructions  of  that  noble- 
man, drawn  up  in  a  great  measure  under  the 
king's  personal  inspection,  manifest  a  depth  of 
thought,  and  a  patriotic  feeling,  highly  honour- 
able to  the  illustrious  personage  who  is  said 
to  have  first  started  the  idea  of  such  an  under- 
taking. 

In  these  instructions  it  was  justly  observed 
that  a  greater  number  of  English  than  of  any 
other  European  nation  had  been  trading  to  China, 
but  without  that  support  which  other  nations 
enjoyed,  from  the  circumstance  of  these  having 
religious  missionaries  admitted  at  the  court  of 
Pekin,  men  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  cares  for 
the  propagation  of  the  christiui  &ith,  were  sup* 
posed  not  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  views 
and  interests  of  their  respective  countries; 
whilst  the  English  traders  remained  unaided, 
and,  as  it  were,  unavowed,  at  a  distance  so  r:e^ 
mote  as  to  admit  of  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
B'dtioQal  character  and  iinportance ;  and  where 
too  tl^ir  occupation  was  not  held  in  that  esteem 


which  miyht  be  neceaaary  to  procure  theo  se- 
curity and  reapect 

Under  th^se  circumstances  the  kii^  tdt  that 
it  became,  both  his  dignity  and  his  character  to 
extend  his  paternal  regard  to  those  his  di^aat 
subjects,  even  if  the  commerce  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation  were  not  concerned  in  ^ir  suc- 
cess, and  to  claim  the  Chinese  emperor's  pn)- 
tection  for  them,  with  that  weight  which  ought 
to  be  due  to  the  requisition  of  oike  great  so- 
vereign by  another. 

With  strict  propriety^  the  king  also  suggested 
that  a  free  communication  with  a  people,  per- 
haps the  most  singular  upon  the  globe,  amongst 
whom  civilization  had  existed,  and  the  arts  been 
cultivated,  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  with 
fewer  interruptions  than  elsewhere,  was  well 
worthy  of  being  sought  by  the  British  nation, 
which  had  seen  with  pleasure)  and  with  grati- 
tude applauded,  the  several  voyages  undertaken 
already  by  bis  majesty's  command,  and  at  the 
public  expense,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  for  the  discovery  and  observation  of  distant 
countries  and  manners.  It  was  added,  however, 
that  in  seeking  to  improve  a  connexion  with 
China,  no  views  were  entertained  exeept  those 
of  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  nations,  and  the  protectien  of 
commerce  under  the  Chinese  government. 

In  the  letter  also  which  bis  majesty  directed 
to  be  written  to  the  Chinese  monaDch,  he  hinted 
to  that  Tartarian  despot,  that  the  natiiral  dis- 
position of  a  great  and  benevolait  sovereign, 
whom  Providence  had  seated  upon  his  throne 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  was  not  solely  to 
watch  over  the.  peace  and  security  of  his  do- 
minions, but  to  take  pains  for  dasseminating 
happiness^  virtue,  and  knowledge,  amongst  his 
aiibjeetSf  and  extending  the  same  beneficence, 
with  all  the  peacefol  arts,  as  far  as  he  might  be 
able^  to  the  whole  human  race. 
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Tbere  was  one  iMib|«ct  In  nrhich  his  late  ma- 
jesty always  took  partieular  interest,  ap^  tlup 
was  the  eribftbliahnient  of  the  Bible  soeiAties. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  eertain  wheUier  die  origin  of 
those  societies  is  not  to  be  traced  to  that  me- 
morable dictaim  of  our  late  gracious  king,  which 
can  scarody  be  too  often  repeated ;  that,  **  he 
hoped  to  see  the  day  when  every  subject  of  his 
empire  wouU  be  able  to  read  his  Bible/' 

This  Iras  a  saying  which  ought  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  it  would  be  the  proudest 
epitaph  which  could  ornamisnt  his  tomb.  Under 
his  august  patronage,  the  untutored  savage  has 
been  taught,  from  that  holy  book,  the  blessings 
of  Chrtstiaaity,  and  the  light  of  the  Grospel  has 
illumined  tte  dark  and  cheerless  mind  of  the 
heathen.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasant  task  to  dwell 
on  the  character  of  such  a  monarch.  There 
are  amongst  us  many  too  young  to  trace-  out 
the  long  seties  of  trials,  difficulties,  and  com- 
motiojum  the  Inribus  and  resistless  tempests 
through  which  our  departed  sovereign  had  to 
grasp  the  helm  of  British  afiairs^  and  to  conduct 
the  yessel  of  the  state,  during  the  fixty  years  of 
his  eventful  reign,  and  yet  may  not  be  able  from 
their  own  experience  to  justify  the  feelings  of 
veneration,  and  the  ascriptions  of  praise  that 
are  offered  to  his  memory.  But  what  we  our- 
selves do  not  know,  our  £ath^rs  have  told  us ; 
and  such  are  the  excellencies  of  our  late  so- 
vereign that  crowd  upon  the  recollection  of 
those  who  knew  him  early,  and  who  knew  him 
long,  that  all  men  unite  in  the  belief,  that  he 
was  not  one  of  those  men,  who  are  praised  only 
after  death.  The  splendour  of  his  character, 
as  it  shewed  itself  eariy,  so^t  shone  out  to  the 
last  with  undiminished  glory.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  inhameraUe  persons  whose  latter  life 
extinguishes  the  hopes  "which  tl^ir  early  years 
bad  raised ;  nor  was  his  that  kind  of  supple- 
mentary virtue  which  is  offered  in  a^e  as  an 
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atonement  for  the  follies  and  vices  of  youth. 
Whea  Rome  saw  her  second  emperor  on  the 
throaCi  she  was  filled  with  the  most  fearful 
forebodings  of  his  future  reign.  The  first  ex- 
ertions of  his  power  were  p^t  forth  to  the 
slaughter  of  his  subjects.  The  most  sacred 
rites  of  nature  were  violated,  and  nothing  was 
heard  through  the  city  of  Rome  but  cries  and 
lamentations,  scarcely  a  house  escaping  with- 
out a  murder.  Buf  when  the  fervour  of  youth- 
ful impetuosity  subsided,  and  he  was  treading 
on  the  confines  of  maturer  judgment,  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  as  much  distinguished  by 
its  benignity  and  moderation,  as  the  former  had 
been  for  its  violence  and  cruelty ;  so  that  it  has 
been  said,  if  we  could  separate  Octavius  from 
Augustus — his  youth  from  bis  manhood — he 
would  be  one  of  the  most  faultless  princes  in 
history.  Now  contrast  with  Augustus  the  cha- 
racter of  George  III.;  mark  the  piety  that  dis- 
tinguished the  solemnity  of  his  coronation, 
when  he  had  scarcely  completed  his  twenty- 
second  year,  and  trace  him  through  all  the 
labyrinths  of  his  long  and  important  reign,  to 
the  age  of  three-score  years  and  ten ;  and  then 
let  the  most  fastidious  moralist  declare,  if  a 
single  blot  can  be  discovered  to  stain  the  purity 
of  his  character.  No,  the  reputation  of  pur 
late  lamented  king  was  not  made  up  of  broken 
parcels  of  upright  actions.  His  was  not  that 
deciduous  laurel  of  fame,  of  which  the  verdure 
in  its  spring  is  bright  and  gay,  but  which  time 
had  stolen  from  his  brow.  Integrity  and  up- 
rightness had  interwoven  themselves  with  tjpue 
whole  texture  of  his  life.  He  was  virtuous  in 
youth,and  he  thus  became  venerable  in  age,— 
so  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  his  hoary  head 
was  a  crown  of  glory ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  hoary 
head  is  to  be  a  crown  of  glory,  it  must  be  found 
in  the  way  of  righteousness. 
In  looking  over  the  histories  of  preceding 
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kiogs^  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  one  who 
may  be  brought  even  into  a  remote  comparison 
with  George  III.  In  separate  parts  of  our  late 
sovereign's  character,  it  were  not  impossible, 
perhapsi  to  find  some  who  equalled,  and  others 
who  excelled  him.  As  a  man  of  letters,  he 
was  probably,  not  equal  to  the  great  Alfred ;  nor. 
was  his  temper  more  mild  and  amiable,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  our  sixth  Edward  ;  nor  his 
chastity  more  eminent  than  that  pf  Henry  VI. 
But  in  that  rare  combination  of  qualities  which 
fitted  him  for  so  high  and  awful  a  station,  as 
governor  of  this  great  ebid  free  country,  he 
stands  unrivalled.  The  happy  contrivance  of 
our  popular  constitution,  prevents  that  display 
of  individual  disposition,  for  which  opportunity 
is  afforded  by  absolute  monarchies,  in  which 
kings  govern  without  ministerial  assistance ;  yet 
where  shall  we  look  through  all  the  pages  of 
British  history,  for  such  an  example  of  the  union 
of  private  and  public  virtue  ?  •  It  is  this  rare 
union,  which  appears  to  give  the  character  of 
our  lamented  sovereign  its  decided  preemi- 
nence ;  so  that  he  has  taken  a  flight  beyond  all 
the  kings  that  preceded  him,  as  well  in  the 
glory,  as  in  the  duration  of  his  reign.  He 
was  not  permitted,  indeed, — so  dark,  so  mys- 
terious, so  profound  are  the  plans  of  the  Lord 
God  Almighty — he  was  not  permitted  to  witness 
that  full  and  gorgeous  splendour  which  burst 
upon  the  close  of  his*  long  and  stormy  reign. 
It  pleased  the  Most  High  to  visit  him,  for  the 
last  nine  years  of  his  valuable  life,  with  one  of 
the  most  awful  calamities  incident  to  human 
nature — a  calamity  deplored  throughout  his  vast 
empire,  and  we  wept  at  the  mournful  spectacle 
of  royalty  shrouded  under  a  permanent  and 
hopeless  eclipse. 
.  But  we  are  consoled  with  the  remembrance 
that  in  his  brighter  hours  he  held  communion 
with  the  King  of  Kings,  and,  therefore,  we  are 


assured,  that  from  the  sliades  which  ^icirded 
his  throne  at  the  end  of  his  reiga,  he  has,  at 
length,  now  emerged  into  the  brightness  of 
heavenly  and  eternal  splendour. 

His  sun,  indeed,  did  set  behind  a  cloud ;  but 
it  still  sheds  over  us  a  soft  and  meUowed  light 
His  glory  will  be^  undiminished  when  he  rises 
^om  the  tomb,  on  the  resurrection  moniiag,  in 
a  firmament  without  clouds,  and  over  which 
night  never  extends  her  melancholy  dominion. 
Though  the  death  of  our  beloved  and .  revered 
monarch  is  past,  let  his  character  not  be  for- 
gotten.   We  are  in  much  danger  of  viewing  the 
life  of  kings  as  something  entirely  above  the 
ordinary  scenes  of  human  action.    We  con- 
sider  it  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  existence  of  a 
distinct  species  of  mankind,  who  live  and  act 
with  manners  incommunicable,  who  are  rather 
the  beholders  than  the  partakers  of  human  na- 
ture, and  from  whom,  therefore,  but  little  in< 
struction  can  be  derived,  suited  to  the  concerns 
of  common  life.    They  are  shewn  to  the  public 
but  on  few  occasions,  and  then  it  is  in  such 
awfulnei^s  of  grandeur^  that  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  applaud,  what,  perhaps,  if  we 
knew  it,  we  could  not  esteem.    But  it  was 
otherwise  with  our  late  venerable*  king.    He 
was  not  one  of  those  characters  who  owed  the 
honours  that  are  paid  them,  to  the  ornaments 
which  make  them  glitter  on  the  theatre  of  pub- 
lie  applause,  and  which  throw  such  a  lustre 
round  the  faultiest  characters,  that  common  ob- 
servers are  blinded  into  admiration.    If  or  did 
he,  like  the  monarchs  of  the  east,  deriive  his 
dignity  from  his  concealment     His  was  not 
that  merit  which  attracts  most  admaration  at  a 

« 

distance.  The  more  narrowly  it  was  inspected, 
the  more  sincerely  was  it  esteemed.  When  he 
withdrew  from  the  public  and  official  duties  of 
his  station,  and  threw  off  the  eumbrous  orna- 
ments of  royalty,  his  retirement  was  not  Uie 
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soft  and  pleMsmbte  adyluoi  of  laxuriom  m- 
vereignty,  accommodate  to  the  elegance  and 
refinement  of  a  royal  voluptuary,  but  a  calm 
retreat  where,  to  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  he 
brought  the  milder  and  the  sweeter  radiance  of 
domestic  virtue :  and  while  he  was  estabUshing 
an  iUuatriouftand  permanent  reputaiLon  abroad^ 
by  every  act  of  firm  and  ▼igoi ows  ? etistaiiee  to 
that  inforiated  despot  of  modem  times,  who 
threatened  to  overwhelm  all  Europe,  as  it  were, 
with  an  irresistible  torrent  of  conquest,  and 
who  burned  to  build  his  own  kingdom  on  the 
ruins  of  every  other,  our  late  lamented  monarch 
was  anxious  to  establish  a  solid  glory  at  home, 
by  zealously  labouring  to  raise  the  depressed 
tone  of  virtuous  practice.  He  set  the  example 
and  it  was  followed  by  his  country,  so  that  in 
his  reign  an  insensible,  but  decided  change  was 
v^ought  in  the  character  and  morals  of  the 
nation,  and  his  example  was  the  source  from 
which  all  the  subordinate  classes  of  society 
drew  whatever  was  estimable  in  their  habits, 
their  actions,  and  their  characters.  Every  testi- 
mony concurs  to  prove  that  the  fond  and  afiec- 
tionate  fother,  the  tender  and  unalterable  hus- 
band, the  firm  and  sincere  firiend,  the  invariable 
early  riser,  the  diligent  economist  of  time,  the 
strict  appropriator  of  every  hour  to  its  employ- 
ment, his  sobriety,  his  temperance,  his  modera- 
tion, the  correct  and  easy  facetiousness  with 
which  he  adorned  society^  and  above  all  his 
devotional  and  consistent  piety,  both  in  hia 
closet  and  in  hk  family,  that  piety  which  added 
to  all  his  moral  virtues,  a  grand  and  authorita- 
tive dignity,  which  rendered  his  upright  cha- 
racter more  august,  and  by  which,  to  the  decora- 
tions of  his  palace,  he  joined  the  majesty  of  the 
temple ;  these,  with  every  other  exefnplifteation 
of  the  christin  graces,  were  traits  in  the  cfaa- 
raete?  of  ow  depart^,  and  now  beatified  so- 
vereign, which  ore  remembered  only  to  add 
63—64  7 


value  to  the  los%  to  aggravate  regret  tot  that 
whidi  no  longer  caa  be  possessed,  and  to  deepen 
sorrow  for  thait  which,  though  it  may  be  uncrted, 
ean  never  be  recalled.  In  the  history  of  lik 
reign,  he  will  be  a  model  for  future  so^vereign^, 
but  in  the  excellencies  of  his  lite,  he  will  he  a 
model  for  all ;  and  let  us  remember,  that  to 
imitate  his  virtues,  wiU  be  the  best  proof  of  out 
remembering  them. 

The  sentiment  expressed  by  hi3  majesty, 
that  he  wished  every  child  in  his  dominions  to 
read  the  Bible,  did  not  escape  the  lips  of  one 
v^ho  was  deficient  in  the  duties,  either  of  public 
or  private  life.  It  was  not  the  zealous  expres- 
sion of  one  who  sought  to  make  atonement  for 
his  own  neglect  of  the  scripturea,  by  the  re- 
commendation of  them  to  others.  He  read  the 
Bible  himself,  and  while  he  was  recommending 
the  perusal  of  that  holy  book  by  his  public  ex- 
pressions, he  was  shewing  the  influence  of  its 
principles  in  his  private  practice  i  so  that  whilst 
we  must  all  admit  that  the  conduct  of  a  public 
character  oughts  in  no  degree,  to  liessen  or  iil* 
crease  the  obligation  *of  his  dictates,  yet  we  all 
feel  more  keenly  the  advice  of  that  man  whose 
instructions  are  enforced  by  the  consistency  of 
his  life.- 

In  the  year  1792,  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution  had  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  they 
were  secretly  undermining  the  most  ste^fjaist  of 
its  thrones.  In  this  country,  tireason  and  re- 
bellion v^ere  lurking  in  secret.  The  most  sedi- 
tious writings  were  circulated  to  m  extent 
hitherto  unknovm,  and  all  the  vigour  of  govern- 
ment was  required  to  check  the  evil,  which,  was 
daily  and  hourly  increasing.  «  The  ambition  of 
a  conqueror  has  its  bounds,  and  his  views,^^when 
known,,  cease  to  be  dangerous;  but  a  planned 
system  of  amrchy,  which  tends  to  dissolve  all 
political  society,  abonnds  with  tuin  to  the  natioii. 
and  all  sovereigns,  for  die  interest  of  their  suV 
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jects,  cannbt  use  too  much  expedition  to  check 
its  progress,  and  to  stifle  the  evil  in  its  birth. 
People  would  pay  too  dearly  for  the  fatal  error 
of  believing  that  their  interests  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  their  sovereign's.  It  is  ne- 
cessary* therefore,  to  destroy  this  error  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  chastise  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear, thqse  factious  men,  who  conspire  against 
the  happiness  of  all  countries.  This  was  the 
principle  on  which  his  late  majesty  was  re^ 
solved  to  act  during  the  prevalence  and  popu- 
larity of  the  revolutionary  mania,  and  supported 
by  a  vigorous  ministry,  he  issued  the  following 
memorable  proclamation :      •      , 

GfiOROB  R« 

Whereas  divers  wicked  and  seditious  writings  have  been 
printed,  published,  and  industriously  dispersed,  tending 
to  excite  tumult  and  disorder,  by  endeavouring  to  raise 
groundless  jealousies  and  discontents  in  the  minds  of  our 
faithful  and  loving  subjects,  respecting  the  laws  and  happy 
constitution  of  government,  civil  and  religious,  established 
in  this  kingdom ;  and  endeavouring  to  vilify  and  bring 
into  contempt  the  wise  and  wholesome  pro!visions  made 
at  the  time  of  the  glorious  revolution,  and  since  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  subsequent  laws,  for  the  preser- 
vation and  security  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  our 
faithful  and  loving  subjects  :  and  whereas  divers  writings 
have  also  been  printed,  published,  and  industriously  dis- 
persed, recommending  the  said  wicked  and  seditious  pub- 
lications to  the  attention  of  all  our  faithful  and  loving  sub- 
jects :  and  whereas  we  have  also  reason  to  believe  that 
correspondences  have  been  entered  into  with  sundry  per- 
sons in  foreign  parts,  with  a  view  to  forward  the  criminal 
and  wicked  purposes  abov^mentioned  :  and  whereas  the 
wealth,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom  do, 
under  divine  Providence,  chiefly  depend  upon  a  due  sub- 
mission to  the  laws^  a  just  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
wisdom  of  parliament,  and  a  continuance  of  that  zealous 
attachment  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  which  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  thereof :  And  whereas  Aere  is  nothmg  which  we 
so  eamesdy  desire,  as  to  secure  the  public  peace  and 
prosperity^  and  to  preserve  to  all  our  loving  subjects  the 
(all  enjoyment  of  thieir  rigliU  and  liberties,  both  religious 


and  civil :  We,  therefore,  being  nmAfdf  m  hrm$  in  110 
lies^  to  repress  the  wicked  and  se^itioiia  practicet  afore- 
said, and  to  deter  all  persons  from  following  so  pernici- 
ous an  example,  have  diought  fit,  by  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  to  issue  this  our  royal  proclamation,  so* 
lemnly  warning  all  our  loving  subjects,  as  they  tender 
their  own  happiness,  and  that  of  their  posterity,  to  guard 
ag^nst  ^11  such  attempts  which  aim  at  the  subversion  of 
all  regular  government  within  this  kingdom,  and  which 
are  inconristent  with  the  peace  and  order  of  society ;  and 
earnestly  exhorting  them  at  all  dmes,  and  to  the  utmost 
of  their  poweri  to  avoid  and  discourage  all  proceedings 
tending  to  produce  riots  and  tumult :  And  -we  do  stricdy 
charge  and  command  all  our  magistrates  in  and  throughout 
our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that  they  do  make  diligent 
inquiry  m  order  to  discover  the  authors  and  printers  of 
such  wicked  and  seditious  writings  as  aforesaid ;  and  all 
others  who  shall  disperse  the  same  :  And  we  do  further 
charge  and  command  all  our  sheriffs,  justices  of  the 
peace,  chief  magistrates  in  our  cities,  boroughs,  and  cor* 
porafions,  and  all  other  our  ofiicers  and   magistrates 
throughout  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that  they  do,  in 
their  several  and  respective  stations,  take  the  most  imme- 
diate and  effectual  care  to  suppress  and  prevent  all  riots, 
tumultSj^  and  other  disorders,  which  may  be  attempted  to 
be  rl^ised  or  made  by  any  person  or  persons,  which,   on 
whatever  pretext  they  may  be  grounded,  are  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  law,  but  dangerous  to  the  most  important  inter- 
ests of  this  kingdom :  And  we  do  liirdier  require  and  com- 
mand all  and  every  our  magistrates  aforesaid,  that  they  do 
from  time  to  time,  transmit  to  one  of  our  principal  secre- 
taries of  state,  due  and  full  information  of  such  persons 
as  shall  be  found  offending  as  aforesaid,  or  in  any  degree 
aiding  or  abetting  therein ;  it  being  our  determination,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  faithful 
and  lovmg  subjects,  to  carry  the  laws  vigorously  into  exe- 
cution against  such  offenders  as  rfbresaid. 

Given  at  our  court  at  the  queenVhonse,  the  21st 

day  of  May,  179^i  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 

our  reign. 

God  save  the  King* 

Thia  proclamation  was  received  by  the  nation 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  ip,  a  short  time 
no  less  than  three  hundred  and  forty-one  ad- 
dresses, including  almost  all  the  counties,  cor- 
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poratioDS,  citieSt  boroughs,  and  towns  in  Great 
Britain,  w^re  preaented  to  his  miy^'fy*  ^^^  ^^^ 
also  about  this  period  that  his  majesty  reoeived 
the  following  confidential  letter,  from  the  king 
of  France,  declaratory  of  the  sentiments  which 
he  entertained  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  his 
British  majesty  had  adopted  during  the  stormy 
period  of  the  revolution. 

Paris,  May  1. 
Sir,  my  brother, 

> 

I  send  diis  letter  by  M.  Chauvelin,  whom  I  have  ap- 
pointed my  miniater  plenipotentiary  at  your  majesty's 
court.  I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express  to  your 
majesty,  how  sensible  I  am  of  all  the  public  marks  of  af* 
fection  you  have  given  me.  I  thank  you  for  not  having 
become  a  party  to  the  concert  formed  by  certain  powers 
against  France.  From  this  I  see  you  have  formed  a 
better  judgment  of  my  true  interests,  and  a  more  coro^rt 
opinion  of  the  state  of  France^  Between  our  two  coun- 
tries new  connexions  ought  to  take  place.  I  think  I  see 
the  remains  of  that  livalship  which  has  done  so  much 
mischief  to  both,  wearing  daily  away.  It  becomes  two 
kings  who  )mve  distinguished  their  reigns  by  a  constant 
desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  people,  to  con- 
nect themselves  by  such  ties,  as  will  appear  to  he  dura- 
^Ue,  in  proportion  as  die  two  nations  shall  have  dearer 
views^of  their  own  interests.  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  your  nug^sty's  'ambassador  at  my  court.  If 
I  do  not  give  the  same  rank  to  the  minister  whom  I  have 
sent  to  your*s,  you  will  nevertheless  perceive,  that  by  as- 
sociating in  the  mission  with  him  M.  de  Tallyerand,  ^-fao, 
.by  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  {:an  assume  no  public 
efaaract^,  I  consider  the  success  of  the  alliance  in  which 
I  wish  you  to  concur  with  as  much  zeal  as  I  do>  as  of  the 
highest  importance.  I  consider  it  as  necessary  to  the 
stability,  to  die  respective  constitutions,  and  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  our  two  kmgdoms ;  and  I  will  .add,  that  our 
union  ought  to  commaifl  peace  to  Europe. 

f'l  am  your  good  brotlier,  ^ 

Louis. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  royal  family  paid 
another  visit  to  Weymouth.  On  their  route  they 
partook  of  some  refreshment  at  the  episcopal 
palace  at  Salisbury;  at  which  place  they  ex- 


amined  the  cathedral,  which  had  recently  un» 
dergone  a  thorough  repair.  Hia  majestyt  who 
was  partial  to  sacred  Iniisic,  expressed  himaelf 
much  pleased  with  the  new  organ,  which  was  a 
gift  of  his  own,  as  an  inhabitant  of  that  diocesCt 
when  residing  at. Windsor. 

It  was  during  his  majesty's  visit  to  Wejrmouth 
at  this  time,  that  the  circumstance  occurred, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  embeU 
lishments  of  this  work.  In  the  early  part  of 
September,  the  royal  family  rode  to  Dorchester, 
with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  new  jail ;  his 
majesty  having,  at  this  period,  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  prison  discipline,  with 
the  philanthropic  view  of  ameliorating  the  dis- 
tress of  the  prisoner.  A  farmer  of  the  name  of 
Pitfield,  with  a  numerous  family,  had  been  in-^ 
carcerated  above  seven  years  in  Dorchester  jail, 
for  a  debt  incurred  by  a  lawyer's  bill.  On  hia 
knees  the  poor  prisoner  presented  a  petition  to 
his  majesty,  who  was  so  much  affected  with  his 
sufferings,  and  the  apparent  distress  of  his 
fazhily,  that  he  tendered  them  some  immediate 
relief,  and  subsequently  paid  the  whole  debt, 
amounting  to  220/.,  and  thereby  restored  an 
honest  but  unfortunate  man,  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  to  Uie  joys  of  liberty. 

Amongst  the  many  noble  actions  of  his  late 
majesty,  which  it  has  been  our  pride  to  record, 
not  one  stands  more  conspicuous  for  dignity 
and  liberality  of  sentiment  than  what  was  dis- 
played in  the  case  of  the  widow  of  the  Pre- 
tender, who  died  in  1784;  This  lady  was  born 
princess  of  Stolberg,  in  Grermany,  and  on  the 
demise  of  the  Pretender,  she  qtiitte^d  Florence, 
and  settled  at  Paris.  In  that  city  she  lived  as 
the  countess  of  Albany,  but  in  her  drawing- 
room  there  was  a  chair  of  state  as  queen  of 
Great  Britain ;  her  plate  was  ornamented  with 
the  British  arms,  and  all  her  domestic^  gave 
her  the  title  of  majesty.    In  the  year  17 3^2,  the 
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hofrQiw  of  the  Fveiidb  vevohition,  «ii^  the  tevn. 

ble  mftssaqres  which. aceoiiipiam«dl  %  ranctered ' 
her  residence  %\  the  French  eapital  bcitil  iiii* 
pleMaAt  aDcl  luo^sfe,  and  she  judged  it  prudent 
to  retire  tc^  that  kingdon  ol  which  she  chimed 
to  be  queen  dowagen  Tt  wans  on  this  eecasioR, 
that  th^  conduct  of  eor  veneraMe  moaardi  dis- 
played Hs^  ite  the  most  amiable  t^ht.  The 
wife  of  the  PreteKdev,  who,  in  the  support  of 
his  sup{)Qsed  ckkiriis,  had  carried  war  and  blood- 
shed  into  the  kingdom,  not  onlf  fbund  an  asy- 
lum in  that  yepy  kingdom,  but  also  every  pro- 
tection from  the  head  of  that  royat  fhmity,  from 
whose  brow  -every  attempt  had  been  made  to 
tear  the  diadem.  The  mind  of  his  majesty  was 
above  the  mean  and  petty  prejudice  of  visiting 
the  sins  of  another  upon  the  head  of  the  inno- 
cent, however  nearly  allied  they  may  be  to  each 
other ;  and  the  errors  of  the  husband  were  fdr- 
gotten,  when  the  suffering  wife  craved  assist- 
ance from  the  benignant  monarch. 

The  king  beheld  with  regret  at  this  period, 
that,  not  only  French  principles  were  becom- 
ing prevalent  at  his  court,  but  that  the  man- 
ner  of  dress,  and  the  changes  of  fashion,  had 
all  a  reference  to  French  modes.  He  saw  the 
great  injury  which  the  trade  and  commerce  of , 
this  country  would  suffer  by  this  growing  par- 
tiality for  French  fashions,  and  he  resolved  to 
check  the  rage  at  his  own  court.  The  first 
person  who  received  a  rebuke  from  his  majesty 
was,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  appeared  one  day 
at  court  with  a  splendid  French  dress,  on  ob- 


semng  whieh,  his  majesty  addressed  him,  say- 
hi^,  that  he  shiovld  be  happy  to  see  Km  alrcourt, 
bat  not  tat  his  Fftmck  suit.  Qur  nobility  too|:' 
the  hint,  and  British  ingenuity  bore  away  the 
triumph. 

But  if  we  direct  our  attention  t6  the  ameKora- 
tion  of  the  pi^blic  morals,  we  find  ourselves  not 
less  beholden  to  his  late  majesty.  It  is  well 
known  that  those  focusses  of  intrigue,  masque- 
rades, were  fashionable  and  frequent  before  his 
majiesty^s  accession.  After  Aat  event,  many 
years  passed  without  any  masquerade  being 
given.  Not  a  single  masquerade  was  ever 
given  by  bis  majesty,  and  those  which  are  now 
offered  to  the  pubUa  are  barren  of  praise  and 
profit,  ajid  only  frequeoited  by  the  (Hssolute  and 
the  profligate.  It  wa&  a  remark  of  his  majesty's, 
conversing  once  of  the  circumstance  of  the  king 
of  Sweden  being  killed  at  a  masqerade,  *'  that 
there  was  no  evil  in  the  world  without  its  at- 
tendant good,  for  he  was  certain  that  masque- 
rades would  be  henceforth  discontinued  on  the 
continent*^  and  the  morals  of  the  people  con* 
sequently  improved."  * 

Previously  to  his  majesty*s  accession,  the  court 
drawing-room  was  hejd  in  the  evening,  but  as 
day-light  was  not  so  favourable  to  intrigue,  his 
majesty  ordered  that  all  drawing-rooms  should 
be  held  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Formerly  it 
was  by  tio  means  uncommon,  to  see  a  royal 
mistress  presiding,  either  publicly  or  covertly^ 

over  the  court  a^embled  on  such  occasions ; 

"I 

but  his  late  majesty  never  insulted  public  de- 


*  His  majesty  was  in  some  respects  right  in  his  conject\ire»  for  masquerades  were  immediately  prohibited  in  the  northern 
gfates  of  Europe.  Being  at  Petersburg,  during  the  rait  of  the  present  duke  of  Gloucester  to  that  city,  a  masquerade  was 
giv^oa  »t  tho  palace  of  Petedioff  in  honour  of  the  British  prince,  but  we  were  all  strictly  enjoined  not  to  appear  in  masks, 
nor  in  any  variety  of  character.  lit  was  computed  that  above  5,Q00  persons  were  present  At  this  fele,  eveory  one  innrsfiped  in 
a  l|lack  domino,  which  gave  the  assemblage  the  iq[>peiraace  o£  si  crowd  of  mourners  at  a  fimeral,  and  which,  added  to  the  stiff- 
ness and  solemnity  of  the  Russian,  threw  a  chilling  gloom  oyer  the  scene,  so  different  from  the  usual  noise  and  mirth  of  an 
English  masquerade.  Tlie  intrigue,  however,  whidi  could  not  be  carried  on  under  the  mask,  was  carried  to  perfection  in  the 
retired  hawiU,  and  the  gt^my  groves,  whidi  surround  the  palaee. 
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cency  by  tie  liMalHitiMi  of  a  miftreM-^te ; 
l^rench  courteiiui  erer  dbtdned  tte-  secxeto  of; 
statb  from  tbe  lips  of  royalty,  aitd  betray^  them 
fb  ihe  ehcfihy  of  BTitain  afnd  taatrkind*.  I4br 
)et  it  lie  "fo'tgoitten  that  his  majtety  fotriid  tbe 
custom  of  caird'-play ing,  with  other  gamM,  #c*, 
on  Sutiflays^  so  inveterately  estafblishedombB'gBt 
his  nobles,  that  notbmg  less  iban  kii  orAi  per- 
sonal example  ind  aotliofitatiye  itejimction8» 
could  have  restrained  aAd  reformed  it.  It  is 
not  g^hera)ly  kno^vnei,  that  bis  majesty  commis- 
sidled  his  brother,  the  then  duke  of  York,  to 
visit  a  c^taivi  Iftdy  of  the  higheM  nok,  who  held 
asselfiWies  i6n  k  Sondiiy  ending,  aitid,  ander  the 
eipfels  eottitnand  of  the  king,  not  to  play  ;  ^hen ; 
the  caixls,  therefore,  were  offered  to  him  and 
paytiei^  wei'e  forming  for  him,  he  anuwineed  the 
4Hkt8  of  kk  sovereign,  m  to  himself.  The  infer- 
€r&cewas  easily  understood  by  the  bompotty, 
and  the  duke  did  not  see  the  orders  of  the  so- 
verei^fn  disobeyed. 

In  short,  if  morals  be  the  strength  and  pros, 
perity  of  a  people,  which  principle  we  hold  to 
hb  Undeniable,  and  the  truth  of  which  is  sanc- 
tioned in  every  page  of  history,  then  has  his 
late  mkjetoty,  during  his  reign>  contributed  es- 
sentially to  invigorate  md  niggrshdifle  Britain. 
His  exemplloy  behUbviour  in  his  lamify-^las 
punctuafity  and  piety  «t  pd>lie  i(rarship^--bis 
orderly  attendttice  oa  the  institiitionflt>f  r^gkm, 
haive  distinguished  hkn  w  a  prince.  Would  to 
God  there  were  no  worse  fausband,  fathet^  mas- 
ter, landlord,  neighbour,  in  fheae  ri»akna>  than 
George  III.  proved  Uittself  to  be  m  e^ery  yfeiiod 
of  his  life. 

And,  be  it  rensiolNired,  that  it  is  to  tbdse 
quattties  that  Britain  owes  faereitistetaseat  ibis 


moibent  as  an  inchqpelidetat  wWH^.  Frtfnch  iA* 
tari^e  would,  ta  a  certainty^  Itave  poc^ed^d  f& 
eihbrcHling  the  cottntry  in  a  civil  war^  had  net 
our  king  been  ania4  in  whose  inti^gritf  tte 
nation  iiiight  oonfide.  Had  he  beeil  nuA  of 
those  characters  of  Wludi  t^  mao^  disgcaeb 
tbe  Mghet  ranks,  ^e  taighthavejMteniKfwftd^ 
pai^ment  oS  FAmee. 

V  If  then  our  presebt  frtedem^^if  tte  hentiuni 
due  to ,  integrity,  piety,  and  morala,  ta  higk 
9tation-^4f  correct  conduct  as  a  mhn,  andpidlsh^ 
ed'BEHinneca  as  ikgfenjdenan — if  the  spirit  ilf.eiN 
eoarageriaent  te  'mltional  martoihctulres— if  ^gfi<» 
cidtnral  pursuits  a#e  benafilislv  ^  ctMfntr]rr-4f 
attentioh  te  the  welfare  t(  tim$nMic  U  large— « 
if  the  utmost  <rare  ler  the  bcmMr  of  tbe  Ifreata^ 
departmeiits  of  the  administration^  which  mi^st 
immediately  come  ia  oontict  w^b  the  peofrie^ 
and  for  the  religious  establishowfM  of  tlie  coto» 
try>  may  claim  our  gratitude  to  our  depsirted 
monarch,  that  gratitude  will  not  be  withheM 
by  any  Briton :  that  gratitude  is  due*  for  faene^ 
fits  received  by  this  nation  frosi  4ie  personei] 
conduct  of  its  sovereign,  but  i^nitely  more  ee 
to  that  sttprenie  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  by  whom 
kings  reign  and  prinoes  decree  justice. 

In  January,  I793»  bishop  Watson  published 
a  sermon,  entitkd.  The  Wifiom  and  Qaodnenjif 
Qad  in  haomg  made  both  RUA  and  Poor;  with  all 
appendix,  respecting  the  then  circumitance*  of 
Great  Britain  and  Fraaice.  A  strong  spirit  of 
insubordination  and 'discontent  w«s  at  that  tmie> 
prey<dent  in  Great  Britain :  the  common  people 
were,  m  every  viilage,  talking  about  liberty  mid 
equality,  without  und^iptandiiig  the  terms.  Tbe 
biMbop  theu^  it  ftot  uuf^roper  to  endeavour  t« 
abate  this  revehitioMuy  fidnnent,  by  informiiig 


j.^*tt 


*  We  aHttde,  in  tbit  inttanoe,  to  a  eertain  northern  antocrtl  who  had  a  tmit  laid  for  him  ty  Bnonaparte,  in  the  penoa  sf 
a  beautiful  French  woman,  into  wfaoie  arms  he  soon  surrendered  himseff,  and  also  the  secrets  of  bis  state.   It  was  not  kko^, 
for  a  tong  time,  by  what  means  Boonqparte  got  poesearion  of  d^ 
fair  inconstant  famish^  the  cfam,  . 

63--54.  7k 
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tile  underttaniElbigB  of  ^oae  who  exdited  it 
fbe  king  at  a  public  levee  cmnplimented  him 
in  the  warmest  terms,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
tiMn  lord  Dartmouth,  on  the  conciseneas,  clear- 
ness, and  utility  of  this  little  publication.  On 
this  occasion,  when  the  king  was  praising  what 
the  bishop  had  written,  the  latter  said,  ''  I  love 
to  come  forward  in  a  moment  of  danger."  His 
majesty  quickly  replied,  ''  I  see  you  d0|  and  it 
is  a  mark' of  a  man  of  high  spirit'* 

At  another  levee,  soon  after  the  same  prelate 
had  been  making  some  remarkable  experiments 
on  gunpowder,  he  happened  to  be  standing  next 
to'the  duke'of  Richmond,  then  master-general 
of  the  ordnance,  and  the  duke  informed  his  ma- 
jesty that  they  were  indetrted  to  the  bishop  for 
H  great  improvement  in  its  fobricatton^  The 
bikhop  was  pleased  to  say,  **  that  he  felt 
ashamed  of  himself,  inasmuch,  as  it  was  a  scan- 
dal in  a  christian  bishop  to  instruct  men  in  the 
mode  of  destroying  mankind/'  The  king  an- 
swered, ^  let  not  that  afflict  your  conscience, 
for  the  quicker  the  conflict,  the  less  the  slaugh- 
ter/' 

We  must  now  direct  bur  attention,  for  a  short 
time,  to  the  great  political  events  which  were 
at  tbiBtime  passing  on  the  stage  of  Europe,  and 
'which  uhimaisely  had  such  a  direct  influence  <m 
the  life' of  George  III. 

It)  the  commotions  of  empires,  as  in  the  great 
convuUions  of  nature,  ^:he  fatal  effects  are  sel- 
dom confined  tia  the  source  of  the  calamity : 
the  adjacent  territories  become  (gradually  in- 
volved in  die  vortex  of  destruction,  and  themost 
distant  regions  where  the  evil  operates  are  some- 
tinries  not  less  seriously  affected,  than  those 
which  are  more  centrically  situated.  It  was 
Aot  difficult  to  foresee,'  that  the  French  Jlevolu* 
tion,  so  novel  in  its  principles,  bo  stupendous  in 
its  operati<m,  opposed  by  power,  and  supported 
by  violence,  must  produce  consequences  of  the 


utmoat  importance  to  the  state  of  Europe  m 
goieral ;  and  whoever  considwed  attentive 
the  state  of  parties  in  this  country  in  generd^ 
at  this  period,  could  not  want  any  thing  to  eon- 
vince  him,  that  England  was  shortly  ta  become 
a  principal  in  this  disastrous  contest. 

The  British  nation  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1792,  might  be  considered  as  divided  into 
three  .great  political  parties :  the  tories,  or  de- 
voted advocates  for  the  royal  prerogative;  the 
whigs,  or.  constitutional  asserters  of  the  rights 
of  the  people ;  and  the  republicans.    The  first 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous,  the  latter 
the  most  active  party<    From  the  first  dawn  of 
the  French  revolution,  it  was  decried  by  the 
tories,  but  their  disapprobation,  which  "Sf  as  ori- 
ginally manifested  by ,  sullen  doubts,  by  equi- 
vocal observations,    and  by  attempts  to. pal- 
liate and  excuse  the  errorsr  of  the  jold  govern- 
ment, was  tempered,  in  some  messtsurc.by  ft 
principle  of  revenge;  they  considered  theFreoch 
court :  s  the  authors  of  thie  American  revolution, 
and  could  not  but  secretly  rejoice,  that  it  should 
itself  experience  the  humiliating  effects  of  prin- 
ciples which  it  had  promoted  and  encouraged. 
The  whigs,  on  the  contrary,  sincerely  and  openly 
rejoiced  in  the  emancipation  of  a  great  people, 
and  they  saw,  with  increasing  satisfaction,  the 
British  constitution  the  avowed  model  on  which 
the  first  assembly  of  France  professed  to  es- 
tablish their  new  form  of  government ;  in  this 
sentiment  they  were  joined  by  the  republican?, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  former .  re- 
gard^ with  i^prehension  and  regret,  every  in* 
stance  of  excess  and  intemperance  into  which 
the  gallic  .patriots  were-,  betrayed,  the  latter 
contemplated  them  with  increasing  pleasure,  as 
so  many  advances  towards  that  constitution  of 
government^  which  alone  they  considered  as 
perfection* 

It  was,  however,  the  revolutionary  principles 
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of  Franeei  tappbrted  and  difiused  by  no  com- 
thon  literary  talent  in  thi^  country,  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  person  of  our  late 
4nonarch,  and  to  the  crowii  of  this  kingdom.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Burke  piib- 
lid&ied  his  elaborate  attack  upon  the  French  re- 
volution, and  his  work  gave  rise  to  several  very 
able  answers' from  literary  persons  of  the  first 
reputation.  Amongst  the  most  noted  of  the 
replies,  were  those  by  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr, 
(now  Sir  James)  Mackintosh.  The  former  of 
these  gentlemai  gave  an  accurate  and  laboured 
collection  of  facts ;  the  latter  a  defence,  fotinded 
on  all  the  great  abisitract  prindiples  of  govern- 
ment, in  brilliancy  of  style  not  inferior  to  the 
production  of  his  great  antagonist,  and  in  cor- 
rectness, superior  to  it.  None  of  the  replies 
to  Mr.  Biirke,  however,  were  expected  with 
more  eagerness,  or  read  with  more  avidity,  than 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled  Common  Seme, 
.which  was  published- in  America,  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and  which  is 
generally  suppose  to  have  greatly  assisted  in 
the  promotion  of  that  measure.  Though  dis- 
tinguished neither  for  profundity  of  research, 
nor  for  elegance  of  diction,  Mr.  Paine  possessed 
the  peculiar  art,  like  the  present  Gorypheus  of 
the  radical  community,  of  addressing  the  people 
in  a  plain,  forcible,  and  interesting  manner.  As 
he  had  the  'advantage  of  hekng  a  spectator  of 

-many  of  the  transactions  he  had  undertaken  to 
defend,  his  facts  were,  in  general,  more  cor- 
rectly stated,  than  those  of  his  opponents,  and 
his  work,  which  was  entitled  the  BigkUo/Man, 

'  was  generally  regarded  as  a  complete  answer  to 
Mr.  Burke ;  and  as  the  first  part  was  written 
with  more  modesty  than  the  second,  it  was  read 

-and  approved  by  many  whose  sentiments  in 
general,  wer«  by  no  means  favourable  to  repub- 
licanism. The  success  of  Mr.  Paine's  first  part 


of  the  JR%i(t  flf  Mm,  egkcmsngfA  hkn,  shortly 
after,  to  produqe  a  second ;  but  this,  instead  of 
a  defence  of  the  French  revolution,  proved  to 
be  no  other  than  a  virulent  attack  upon  th^ 
British  goverament.  It  was  answered  by.  several 
intelligent  and  judicious  writers,  and  Mr.  Plow- 
den  in  particular,  and  others  of  the  whig  party, 
exposed  and  repiobated  its  fallacy.  It  may  he 
doubted  whether  the  measures  of  government 
relative  to  its  suppression  were  the  wisest  that 
could  be  adopted.  To  have  commenced  an  im- 
mediate prosecution  against  the  author :  an4 
publisher,  appeared  both  the  simplest  and  mo^t 
effectual  modeof  {HTOceeding ;  whereas,  by  issu* 
ing  a  royal  proclamation,  evidently  poi^tcyi 
against  the  B^kts  of  Man,  und  wh)<^  ^as  Ijnd^- 
crously  called,  ''  an  advertiaemenl  by  autho- 
tity,"  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether,  the 
circulation  of  the  pamj^let  was  not  in  reality 
promoted. 

The  king,  in  his  character  of  sovereign,  now 
became  the  object  to  which  all  ^the  efibrts  of 
reVolutionavy  partisans  were  dhrected.  His 
''  divine,  authority ''  became  the  subject  of  lidi- 
cule,  and  thepiHars  on  which  his  throne  was 
fixed,  were  shaken  to  the  foundation. .  The:n»st 
treasonable  papers  were  circulated  in  the.  very 
precincts  of  his  palace,  and  be  had  once  the 
unpleasant  «ght  before  him,  oi.  himself  burntag 
in  effigy.  A. host  of  silly  jscribblers  inwdated 
l&e  country  with  their  seditioiis  pamphtets,  in 
all  of  which  his  ms^esty,  in  his  abstmdt  relation 
as  sovereign,  was  the  chosen  object  of  their  at- 
tack. In  the  mean  tkne,  the  WTitings  of  Mr. 
Paine  circulate  with  undiminished  ra|^ity 
among  the  lower. dasBes  of  the  people,  and 
the  mccess  of  the  French  arms  in  the  Nether- 
lands inspired  the  English  republicans  with  im- 
usual  temerity.  The  most  unguarded  language 
was  indulged  in,  and  though  the  party  was  but 
small/  yet  it  wfas  loud ;  while  on  the  other  hand. 
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kh&^ailHM  by  Ittb  t6i^  itito  the  f  uftibur  of  t 
dattgtetoils  feba)tt»ilra«y,  kttil  a  gMeral  alarm  #a6 
Itecit^  dittoti^btlt  \\\t  hatiott.  t1i6  tertna 
jacobin,  repubttcah,  ahd  tev^ll^^  were  indiscri- 
ittinately  applied  to  all  who  did  not  devotedly 
i^nter  into  the  views  of  this  filtction ;  tod  flroni 
the  Violence  of  the  toHed  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  re)[^abli!cans  oti  the  othet*,  the  moderate 
party  fbubd  their  inflttende  aftd  their  credit 
Almost  entirely  Annihilated,  and  the  toice  of 
rfeAson  and  truth  was  bb  hmget  hea¥d  ttttid  the 
^daftiours  ^f  contendinig^  forties. 

The  contagitfn  of  ansodttion  fiWvr  fe^ad 
throuj^hdut  the  natioto,  and  the  ekperin«ent  at 
least  proved  that  the  great  majority  of  the  na- 
tion vvAs  decidedly  agaioM  an  iteration  of  the 
established  government;  and  that  notwilfastand- 
i^  the  infli»ence  of  Maine's  writings,  the  actual 
number  of  republicans  was  much  smaller  than 
had  been  represented. 

The  ttdminiitration^  in  themiMm  time,  faebame 
alhrmed  for  the  safety  of  the  countt^y,  but 
"Mietiier  it  was  real  or  affecTted,  is  a  question 
whidi  mtst  be  kit  to  the  discaasion  of  the 
party  writers  oh  both  sides.  Hl^atever,  how- 
ever, were  ks  principles  or  its  object,  itwns 
IdiQttght  itafficieAt  to  yasAfy  two  ektnordiimiy 
laeasQies,  iirtiich  are  consideiiBd  enty  m  l^;a] 
in  eases  of  mdkiul  aavasion,  or  a  rebellion  ex- 
isting witUn  the  Ifctngdooi.  The  pariiament, 
which  had  been  ptorogned  to  Janiaty,  1798, 
was  edavMed  to  mcfet  witUa  fonrteea  days 
tfter  the  ^ato  of  the  psockoMtimd  for  its  as- 
seikifaltng^  4nd  the  mUitta  wte  oalled  forth  and 
embodied  at  the  same  time. 

Poatedty  will  doubt  Whedieir  the  moat  ptn- 
dettt  MS  was  made  of  that  Hx^ti  spirit,  whidh 
was  mtolifitaled  on  thia  occasion  iti  every  quar* 
ter  Qf  the  lungdom.  It  would  have  afforded  a 
wise  «Ammlstyatioti  the  happiest  offonimty 


«f  Conferring  laalli%  boeil*  en  the  seveifeiga 
atid  the  nation. 

tndeed  the  situatmA  of  the  seifereign  vhis  it 
this  period,  one  dT  tins  utmost  perfl  and  pe^ 
plctity,  but  the  firmness  of  his  ehmraeter  sup* 
ported  hitn  through  all  h»  ttiats,  and  feiahM 
him  ultimately  to  trimnpli  over  thbse  who  were 
secretly  undermining  the  throne  whie^  he  ttled 
in  such  a  noble  and  undaunted  Planner. 

Bttdi  was  the  political  itate  of  uArirs^  ftter- 
nal  as  well  as  external,  at  th^  aseetiny  tof  the 
pariiataient,  which  took  plaee  tm  the  13th  of 
December,  17^2*  The  sf^eedi  irodn  the  throne 
intimated,  tiiat  his  majesty  had  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  embody  a  part  of  the  militia,  and  toeaH 
the  parliament  together  within  die  time  limited 
for  d»t  purpose.  It  stated  as  the  causes  of 
these  measures,  the  seditious  practices  which 
had  beai  discovered,  atnd  the  spirit  of  tumult 
and  disorder  shewn  in  acta  of  riot  and  insurrec- 
tion, which  required  the  iiiterposilioh  Ufa  toSi- 
tary  force  in  support  of  the  civil  mapstrate. 
The  industry,  it  added,  empkyed  to  excite  dis- 
content on  various  pretexts,  and  in  diSereirt 
parC^  of  the  kingdom,  appeared  to  proceed  from 
t  design  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  our  hi^py 
conatittttion,  and  the  eubvenion  of  aU  order  and 
government;  and  that  this  design  had  evidently 
been  pursued  in  connexion  a^  e6tteertwiib 
persons  in  foreign  eoumries. 

His  migesly  assented,  that  hh  had  cirefoUy 
obeeTved  a  stiiet  neutrality  in  tite  present  war 
on  the  4Mntittent,  and  iMid  uniformly  abatamed 
foem  any  interference  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
nil  ftAtsrs  of  Firahce ;  but  dial  it  waa  u^ossi- 
b)e  for  him  to  nee  with^t  the  moat  aerious  ua* 
eaiaMiesSi  the  strong  and  inoreaaing  iiMiications 
whieh  had  appeared  there  tef  aai  hiievtioB  to 
CMite  diaturbancea  in  otiier  eomtriea,  to  dit- 
regard  the  rights  of  neutral  nattone^  and  to  per- 
sue  vie^M  of  conquest  attd  mgraadisement,  tf 
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^well  M  to  adopt-  towardjr  tiir  allier  the  States 
General,  measVires'  which  are  neither  confbmia- 
ble  to  the  law  of  nations;  not  to  the  pasitive 
sCipulations  of  existing  treaties.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  he  felt  it  his  indispensable  duty 
to  have  recourse  to  thdsd  meanr  of  pretention 
and  internal  defence  with  which  he  was  in- 
tilisted  by  law;  and  thought  it  right  to  take 
some  steps  for  making  some  augnaentation  of 
his  naval  and  military  force,  being  persuaded 
that  these  exertions  were  necessary  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs,  and  were  best  calculated 
botit  to  maintain  internal  tranquillity,  iBind  to 
render  a  6rih  and  temperate  conduct  effectual 
for  preserving  the  blessings  of  peace. 

The  speech  (Concluded  with  announcing  the 
brilliant  successes  of  the  British  arms  iii  India; 
arid  with  recommending  to  parliament  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  be  necessary,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  for  enforcing  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  and  for  repressing  every  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
these  kingdoms. 

The  vigorous  measures  which  his  mftjesty 
now  adopted,  to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity 
to  the  agitated  country^  were  received  by  the 
natbn  with  so  much  satisfaction,  that  addresses 
were  presented  to  the  sovereign  from  every  part 
of  the  country. 

In  the  address  presented  by  the  lord  mayor, 
ire,  of  the  city  of  London,  it  is  said— - 

''  The  paternal  regard  for  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  your  people,  which  induced  your  majesty 
to  embody  the  militia,  and  convene  yOnr  par- 
liament at  a  most  important  conjoncture,  cannot 
but  warm  every  loyal  breast  with  sentiments  of 
the  most  lively  gratitude ;  and  wte  can  with  con- 
fidence assure  your  majesty,  that  it  is  die  united 
voice  of  your  majesty's  faithful  citizens  of 
London,  when  we  declare,  that  being  sensible 
-of  the  necessity  of  vigorously  opposing  the  per- 
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fidy,  ambitidn,  abd  aggrandi^eifietlt  of  Pratice, 
now  evinced  by  her  declaration  of  wair'  ahd'com- 
mencetnent  of  hostilities  against  this  country ; 
in  order  to  maintain  the  security  arid  honour  of 
your  majesty's  crbwn,  and  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  constitution  of  these  realms,  the  sacred 
source,  under  Providence,  of  all  our  blessings, 
we  are  ready  to  sacrifice  our  dearest  interests 
;iri  the  defence  of  your  majesty's  crown  and 
;pers6n,  and  of  that  substantial  freedom  which 
!the  subjects  of  the  British  empire  are  conscious 
|they  enjoy/' 

I  In  his  majesty's  answer,  he  says*-*''  The  as^ 
jsurances  of  the  city  of  London,  of  their  firm 
uUiegiance  to  my  person,  and  of  their  attache 
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tment  to  our  happy  constitution,  cannot  but  be 
jhighly  acceptable  to  me ;  and  I  rely,  with  con« 
ifidence,  that  their  attention  veill  constantly  be 
•directed  toward  the  suppression  and  discou«^ 
t-agement  of  every  proceeding  which  might 
tend  to  the  subversion  of  the  peajce  and  order 
of  civil  society.  The  city  of  London  may 
always  depend  upon  my  favour  and  counte- 
nance, and  my  constant  care  not  only  to  main- 
tain and  defend  the  rights  of  my  crown,  but  to 
protect  and  encourage  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  this  kingdom,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
constitution  as  by  law  established*^ 

Although  his  majesty  was,  at  this  time,  deeply 
immersed  in  the  consideration  of  the  momentous* 
events  which  were  then  passing  in  the  country, 
and  by  no- means  regardless  of  the- dangers 
wliich  environed  liis  throne,  he  was  never  in- 
attentive to  the '  smallest  ndnatia  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  parti<inlarly  in 
regard  to  the  army,  biit  more  especially  bis 
own  household  troops.  He  had,  for  a  long  time, 
expressed  his  displeasure  at  a^cMt^cmi  Whith* 
had  existed  for  many  years,  (or  the  colonel  of 
the  guard,  for  the  day,  to  give  a  dinner  at  some 
of  the  cofi^e-houses  in  St.  James's-street,  tp  the 
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officers  on  duly  wkh  him.  The  consequence 
of  these  dinner  parties  was,  that  the  bill  often 
came  to  twenty  and.  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
the  treat,  thus  sanctioned  by  custom,  became 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  pecuniary  concerns 
of  many  officers  arriving  at  that  rank  without  a 
commensurate  private  fortune/ 

His  majesty  became  at  last  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  injiiry  of  this  custom,  and  yet  entertain- 
ing some  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  wholly 
abolished,  came  to  the  resolution  of  takmg  the 
expense  upon  himself,  and  he  -  accordingly  is- 
45ued  his  orders  that  a  daily  tatle  of  nine  covers 
in  the  first  course,  and  nine  in  the  second,  with 
a  desert,  wines,  ^c,  should  be  provided,  for 
which  he  allowed  seven  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  out  of  the  privy-purse ;  and  he  also  di- 
rected that  some  apartments  should  be  repaired, 
and  a  new  one  built  in  the  engine-court,  for  the 
general  accommodation  of  the  officers  on  duty. 

The  queen  had  often  heard  his  majesty  com- 
plain of  the  fatigue  which  the  heavy  dulness  of 
the  stately  ball-room  on  court  galas  occasioned 
him,  determined  to  present  him  with  an  agreea- 
ble surprise,  and  accordingly,  she  gave  a  ball  and 
supper  at  Windsor,  on  the  IDth  of  January,  on 
a  most  extensive  and  superb  scale.  His  ma- 
jesty was  highly  pleased  with  the  attention  of 
his  august  spouse,  to  his  individual  happiness, 
and  he  appeared  to  enjoy  the  merry  scene  with 
the  purest  satisfaction. 

This  unceremoneous  gala  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  form  and  stiffness  which  cha- 
racterized the  birth-day  ball,  which  took  place 
a  few  days  afterwards,  and  only  tended  to  ren- 
der the  latter  more  irksome  and  fatiguing ;  and 
the  only  circumstance  which  threw  any  anima- 
tion over  the  sceae>  was  the  union  of  parties, 
and  the  general  junction  that  appeared  to  ani- 
mate the  people  of  England  against  the  tyran- 
nical nepublicanisn^  of  France. 


•His  majesty  was  always  particularly  anxious 
to  relieve  the  widows  and  children  of  those  brave 
officers  who  have  fallen  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  a  noble  instance  of  his  munificence 
was  displayed  at  this  time  in  the  grant  of  a 
pension  of  200/.  a  year,  to  the  widow  of  captain 
Courtenay,  who  was  killed  in  an  action  with  the 
French  frigate,  the  Ambuscade,  and  also  an 
annuity  of  50/.  to  his  two  children.  These 
were  annuities  of  much  larger  amount  than  bis 
majesty  was  in  the  usual  habit  of  granting,  but 
he  granted  them  in  this  instance,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  very  intrepid  and  e:?ctraoTdinary  con- 
duct of  the  unfortunate  officer. 

The  battalions  of  the  guards  were,  early  ia 
the  year  1793,  ordered  for  foreign  service,  and 
having  received  marching  orders,  were  drawn 
up  on  the  parade  in  St.  James*s-park,  on  which 
occasion  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  came 
to  inspect  and  take  leave  of  them.  The  king 
was  mounted  on  a  white  charger,  and  dressed 
in  a  general's  uniform,  he  was  attended  by  th« 
prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and  several 
general  and  staff  officers. 
''  His  majesty,  in  the  most  condescending  man- 
ner, minutely  inspected  them  for  upwards  of 
half-an-hour,  when  the  three  battalions  passed 
him  by  companies,  moving  to  slow  time,  the 
offices  saluting  as  they  passed,  marching  cfT 
towards  Westminster-bridge  for  embarkation  at 
Greenwich,  to  which  place  they  were  followed 
in  the  rear,  by  the  royal  party. 

As  every  boat  left  the  shore,  three  cheers 
were  given,  the  king  took  off  his  hat,  and  the 
queen  and  princesses  waved  their  handkerchiefs; 
the  spectators  joined  in  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers, 
and  frequently  accompanied  them  in  singing 
"  God  save  the  king." 

On  Whit-Tuesday,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
MofUems,  or  Etonian  processions,  took  place  that 
had  ever  been  witnessed. 
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^bout  eleven,  the  boys  assembled  in  the  court 
yard  of  the  college^  and  were  soon  after  pro- 
perly arranged  in  the  procession  according  to 
their  rank  in  the  school.  The  king,  who  always 
took  great  delight  in  this  exhibition,  with  the 
queen,  prince  of  Wales,  princesses,  duchess  of 
York,  and  prince  William  of  Gloucester,  arrived 
at  the  school-house  about  noon,  and  took  his 
station  in  the  school-yard,  when  the  boys 
marched  twice  round  in  military  array,  with 
music  playing,  and  colours  flying,  passing  the 
royal  family,  and  saluting  them  with  a  flourish 
of  the  flag. 

The  procession  then  moved,  as  usual,  to  Salt- 
hill,  where  the  boys  were  again  received  by  the 
royal  family,  surrounded  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  spectators,  amongst  whom  were  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
had  been  old  Etonians,  or  were  the  relatives  of 
the  present  scholars.  After  the  royal  salute, 
the  usual  collection  took  place  for  the  captain 
of  the  school,  amounting  to  1,000/.,  the  king 
and  royal  family  contributing  liberally  to  the 
salt- bearers,  who,  accompanied  by  the  scouts, 
appeared  in  their  dresses  on  the  evening  terrace, 
where  they  were  noticed  by  their  majesties. 

His  majesty,  it  is  well  known,  was  gifted  with 
strong  natural  courage,  which  quality  has  de- 
scended in  a  particular  degree,  to  all  hi3  illus- 
trious sons.  We  have  a  particular  instance  of 
this  in  the  conduct  of  prince  Adolphus,  who,  in 
the  month  of  September,  1793,  was  wounded 
in  an  affair  with  the  British  army  before  Dun- 
kirk. He  afterwards  came  over  on  the  13th  of 
Septeitiber,  simply  as  an  officer,  and  in  the 
stnctest  incognito,  wearing  the  helmet,  through 
which  he  was  cut  in  the  eye :  his  coat  also  bore 
several  sabre  marks.  His  royal  highness  slept 
at  a  private  gentleman  s,  in  Thatched-court,  St. 
Jameses,  and  set  ofi*  next  morning  to  visit  his 
august  parents  at  Kew-palace. 


Amidst  the  turmoil  of  political  parties  at 
home,  and  of  war  abroad,  his  >  majesty  did  not . 
sufier  affairs  of  state  to  turn  his  thoughts  unne- 
cessarily from  objects  of  internal  improvement. . 
Towards  the  close  of  1793,  he  became  the 
patton  and  zealous  promoter  of  the  board  of 
agriculture.  ^ 

The  year  1794,  was,  in  mapy  instances,  highly 
auspicious  to  the  British  arms,  although  in  the 
continent  some  severe  disasters  befel  them. 
Corsica  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  France^  and 
with  the  almost  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
natives,  the  union  of  the  island  was  voted  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  majesty 
assumed  the  regal  title  of  king  of  Corsica. 
This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
severe  caricatures  which  was  ever  published 
against  his  majesty.  It  was  entitled,  Mud 
island  off  the  kingdom  of  Corsica.  It  was  a  blank 
profile  of  his  majesty,  formed  by  the  segment 
of  a  circle,  the  interior  being  all  black,  but  the 
contour  of  his  majesty's  countenance  was  so 
well  depicted,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  We  believe  not  m6re 
than  twenty  copies  of  this  caricature  were  sold, 
the  plate  having  been  privately  purchased. 

When  the  island  of  Martinique  was  taken,  the 
colours  were  presented  to  his  majesty  at  St. 
James's,  who  ordered  that  they  should  be  de- 
posited in  St.  Paul's.  •  The  17th  of  May  was 
fixed  upon  by  his  majesty  for  this  ceremony 
taking  place,  and  he  attended  in  person  on  the 
parade  at  St.  James's,  tg  see  the  procession  de- 
part. The  park  and  tovyer  guns  were  fired  on 
this  occasion. 

Nothing  can  possibly  evince  more  plainly  the 
state  of  desperation  to  which  the  factious  mal- 
contents were  reduced  at  this  time,  than  their 
treasonable  conspiracies  against  the  life  of 
royalty.  This  sufficiently,  proves  th^t  their 
views  were  dictated  by  sanguinary  vengeance^ 
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and  not  by  any  palitical  evils  which  they  were  i  were  bui  striplings  i|i  yeani;    He*tih»reni|)teyed 


anxious  to  have  redressed.  Had  their  hatred 
been  soly  directed  against  a  monarchy^  from  an 
ardent  attachment  to  republicanism,  they  would 
surely  have  recollected,  that  assassinating  the 
king  could  not  gratify  their  wishes;  The  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  these  realms;  was  too 
immediately  and  firmly  established,  for  such 
regicides  ever  to  attain  to  their  ends  by  the 
massiicre  of  his  -  majesty.  In  their  anxiety  to 
establish  plunder  and  slaughter  in  this  country, 
they  directed  their  malignancy  against  the  in- 
dividual from  whom  they  had  not  received'  any 
personal  injury,  or  for  whom  they  conld  have 
imbibed  any  personal  hatred.  Polluted  by  the 
contagious  examples  of  French  assassination, 
they  were  desperate  without  cause,  reason,  or 
policy.  When  cruelty  is  thus  exercised  with- 
out any  pretence  of  poHcy,  resentment,  punish- 
ment, or  social  necessity,  the  cause  of  such 
savages  must  be  as-  execrable  as  their  charac- 
ters are  abhorrent. 

These  refifections  are  excited  by  a  most  abo- 
minable attempt  which  was  at  this  time  made 
to  assassinate  his  majesty. 

The  party,  amounting  to  four  in  number,  were 
members  of  the  London  corresponding  society. 
One  of  them,  alarmed  at  the  atrocity  of  the 
crime,  informed  against  the  rest.  Le  Maitre 
and  Higgins  were  apprehended  under  a  warrant 
from  the  duke  of  Portland,  and  were  examined 
before  the  privy  council,  composed  of  the  at- 
torney and  solicitor  generals,  and  other  lords. 
Mr.  Fdrd,  the  magistrate,  assisted  at  the  exa- 
mination, which  continued  from  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  fivevin  the  afternoon,  Le 
Maitre  was  committed  to  derkenwell-prison; 
and  Higgins  to  Tothillflelds-^jridewclK 

Their  accuser  Upton,  was  an  artist  enrincntly 
ingenious  and  capable  of  working  stedv  He 
and  hia  asspdates,  howe^iref^  mature  4n  vilbny, 


to  construct  an  instrument;  t&eformof  wfiidt 
viras  laid  before  the  privy-council,  to  taker  away 
the  life^of  his  ms^esty.  Witiun  a  tubeof  aBout 
two  feet*  in  length,  an  arrow  waa  to  Be  con- 
cealed. This  was^tobe  actuated  and  directed 
by  collected  air  fibm  the  mouth  of  tMe  assasan. 
A  subtle  poison  was  tocirculkte  tkrongh  the 
dart,  so  that  were  ttie  king  only  touched  hj  the 
point,  his  death  should  be  inevitabte. 

The  first  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  so- 
vereign, was  to  be  made  on  his  re-^pearance 
on  the  terrace  of  Windsor,  on  Sunday.  Had 
this  failed^  a  second  attempt  was  to  have  been 
made,  when  his  majesty  shouldvisit  tbfe  theatre. 
The  envenomed  dart  was  to  be  discharged  from 
the  pit:  To  effect  the  purpose,  it  was  designed 
that  several  associates  were  to  be  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  house,  to  alarm  and  excite 
the  attention  of  the  audienee  by  quarrels,  com- 
bats, and  cries  of  "  Pickpockets,"  l^c.  IIms, 
it  was  hoped,  would  cauile  Bis  majesty  to  bend 
his  body  forward  from  his  box  over  the  pit,  and 
thus  enable  the  assassin  to  aim,  with  the  greater 
certainty^  and  security  from  detection.  He 
thought  this  might  be  safely  effected^  He  vras 
however,  resolved  to  risk  and  even  resign  his 
life,  could  he  hajve'  completed  his  project  The 
apprentice  to  the  ch3rmi8t  was  t6  prepare  the 
poison,  and  Le  Maitre  was  to  disctetrge  the 
arrow  at  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  his  people; 
confident  in  their  love,'  and  unsuspicious  x>f  thr 
treason. 

The  year  1T94,  wiH  be  ever  memorable*  fer 
the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  by  lord  Howe*  on 
the  list  of  June,  and  on  lord  H6we*s  arrival- with 
th^  channel  fleet  and  prizes  at  Spifhead,  tb^ 
king  set  off  for  Portsmouth,  whiere  hb*  arrived, 
in  company  with  the  queen  and  various  branches' 
of  the  royal  family ;  and  was  receivediat'a}i|g)it- 
ing  at  the  commistiMerfs^boase^byhirA  Rdw6^ 
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und  the  governor,  and  by  tbem  conducted  to 
the  dock-yard,  where  the  royal  party  embarked 
for  Spithead. 

On  his  first  arrival  the  whole  garrison  was 
under  arms ;  and  the  concourse  of  spectators 
was  immense.  The  king  appeared  delighted 
with  the  scene,  and  carried  in  his  own  hand  a 
superb  diamond-hilted  sword,  intended  for  a 
present  to  the  gallant  naval  commander. 

On  arriving  near  the  Queen  Charlotte,  lord 
Howe's  flag  was  shifted  to  a  frigate,  and  the 
royal  standard  hoisted  on  board  the  former 
ship,  whither  the  royal  party  now  repaired,  re- 
maining on  board  until  the  evening,  mixing 
and  conversing  with  almost  all  ranks,  with  the 
greatest  condescension  and  cheerfulness.  Dur-^ 
ing  the  visit,  his  majesty  presented  lord  Howe 
with  the  sword,  and  gold  chains  and  medals  to 
the  other  flag  officers.  The  royal  family,  on 
their  return  to  Portsmouth,  rowed  up  the  har- 
bour to  inspect  the  French  prizes,  a  sight  which 
afforded  them  high  satisfaction. 

The  next  day  their  majesties  held  a  levee,  at 
which  all  ranks  of  officers  were  admitted,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  dine  with  the  commis- 
sioner, sailing  up  the  harbour  in  the  evening, 
again,  to  inspect  the  naval  trophies  so  happily 
won. 

Great  rejoicings  and  illuminations  took  place 
on  this  and  the  preceding  evening  \  and  on  the 
next  day,  Saturday,  the  whole  of  the  royal  party 
attended  to  witness  the  launching  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  a  fine  second-rate.  As  soon  as  she 
was  brought  to  her  moorings,  the  royal  party 
again  embarked,  in  order  to  go  on  board  the 
Aquilon  frigate,  amongst  the  cheering  of  multi- 
tudes, who  made  the  air  ring,  and  the  joyous 
sounds  of  bands  of  music  that  played  in  the 
dock-yard,  and  on  board  of  the  various  ships 
and  yachts  in  the  harbour. 

As  the  royal  barges  ap(Hroached  Spithead,  a 
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general  salute  was  fired,^  the  crews  cheering  as 
the  barges  passed  each  respective  ship ;  soon 
after  which  they  went  on  board  the  Aquilon, 
captain  Stopford,  who  instantly  got  under  weig^ ; 
when  another  salute  was  fired, .  the  bands  of 
the  different  ships  playing  martial  symphomes 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day. 

The  Aquilon,  after  sailing  round  the  fleets 
bore  away  towards  the  Needles ;  but  owing  to 
there  being  very  little  wind/  soon  after  getting 
near  to  Gowes-point,  iii  going  about,  she  touched 
the  ground,  by  which  accident  they  were  de- 
layed an  hour  or  two :  and  night  coming  on, 
their  majesties  and  all  the  royal  party  took  to 
their  barges,  the  ship  not  being  got  off  till  the 
rising  of  the  tide. 

On  Monday  their  majesties,*  with  piince  Ernest 
and  the  princesses,  went  on  board  the  Niger 
frigate,  and  sailed  for  Southampton,  where  they 
landed  in  the  afternoon,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded in  cariiages  for  Windsor. 

In  the  following  circumstance  which  occurred 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  ^794,  we  know 
not  which  to  admire  most,  the  disinterestedness 
of  the  gallant  officer,  or  the  noble  conduct  of 
his  majesty. 

It  was  the  wish  of  ministers  to  confer  the 
office  of  general  of  marines,  then  held  by  ad- 
miral Forbes,  on  an  officer,  who  was  not  only  a 
favourite  of  his  sovereign,  but  of  the  country. 
A  message  was  sent  to  admiral  Forbes,  by  the 
ministers,  to  say,  it  would  forward  the  king  s 
service  if  he  would  resign  ;  and  that  he  should 
be  no  loser  by  his  accommodating  the  govern* 
ment,  as  they  proposed  recommending  it  to 
the  king  to  give  him  a  pension  in  Ireland  ^ 
3,000/.,  per  annum,  and  a  peerage  to  descend 
to  his  daughter.  To  this,  admiral  Forbes  sent 
an  immediate  answer ;  he  told  the  ministers, 
the  generalship  of  the  marines  was  a  military 
employment  given  him  by  his  majesty,  as  a 
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reward  for  his  Berrices — ^that  lie  tbanked  God 
he  had  never  been  a  burthen  to  his  country, 
which  he  had  served  during  a  long  life  to  the 
best  of  his  ability — and  that  he  would  not  con- 
descend to  accept  of  a  pension,  or  bargain  for 
a  peerage.  He  concluded,  by  laying  his  gene- 
ralship of  the  marines,  together  with  (is  rank 
ih  the  navy,  at  the  king's  feet,  entreating  him 
to  take  both  away,  if  they  could  forward  his 
s^vice :  and,  at  the  same  time,  assuring  his 
majesty  he  would  never  prove  himself  unworthy 
of  the  former  honours  he  had  received,  by  ending 
the  remnant  of  a  long  life  on  a  pension,  or  accept- 
ing of  a  peerage,  obtained  by  political  arrange- 
ment. His  gracious  master  applauded  his  spirit, 
ever  after  continued  him  in  his  high  military 
honours,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  conde- 
scended to  shew  him  strong  marks  of  his  re- 
gard. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  that  a 
treaty  of  marriage  was  entered  into  between 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princesis  Caro- 
line of  Brunswick,  but  the  union  was  not  con- 
summated, until  the  following  year.  The  cir- 
cumstances, however,  under  which  his  royal 
highness  stood  at  this  period,  placed  his  ma- 
jesty in  a  state  of  particular  epibarrassment. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  any  statement  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  marriage,  as  it  is  amply  de- 
tailed in  another  work*,  but  we  shall  merely 
confine  ourselves  to  those  circumstances  which 
had  an  immediate  reference  to  the  embarrassed 
situation  of  his  majesty. 

In  his  majesty's  speech  from  the  throne,  at 
the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  1795,  a  proper 
provision  for  the  prince  of  Wales  on  his  mar- 
riage, was  recommended  as  an  object  deserving 
the  attention  of  parliament.  It  became,  there- 
fore the  duty  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  minister,  to  pro- 


pose such  a  provision,  a  duty  which,  had  the 
proposal  been  confined  to  the  object,  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  to  discharge,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  happened  that  since  the  payment  of 
the  prince's  debts  by  parliament  in  1787,  his 
royal  highness  had  incurred  debts  to  a  very  con- 
siderable amount,  not  less  than  600,000/.,  and 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  provide  some  means 
for  their  liquidation.  The  diflSculty  arose  from 
the  implied  engagement  entered  into  on  the  part  ] 
of  the  prince,  on  the  former  occasion,  to  incur 
no  more  debts,  and  consequently  to  make  no 
further  application  to  pariiament,  on  such  a  sub- 
ject.  The  words  in  his  majesty's,  message  of 
1787,  containing  this  engagement,  were  the 
following : — 

'*  His  majesty,  could  not,  however,  expect  or 
desire  the  assistance  of  the  house,  but  on  a 
well-grounded  expectation,  that  the  prince  would 
avoid  contracting  any  debts  in  future  ;  and  iVis 
majesty  has  the  satisfaction  to  inform  the  house, 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  has  given  his  majesty 
the  fullest  assurance  of  his  determination  to 
confine  his  future  expenses  within  his  income, 
and  has  also  settled  a  plan  for  arranging  those 
expenses  in  the  several  departments,  and  for 
fixing  an  order  for  payment  under  such  regula- 
.tions  as  his  majesty  trusts  will  efiectually  secure 
the  due  execution  of  the  prince's  intentions." 

No  doubt  whatever  exists,  that  this  amounted 
to  an  engagement  of  the  nature  contended  for, 
and,  indeed,  as  such  it  was  received  at  the  time, 
not  only  in  parliament,  but  by  the  country  at 
large;  it  therefore  appeared,  that  the  only 
means  of  evading  the  natural  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  circumstance  was,  by  shewing 
that  the  king  contracted  the  engagement  with- 
out  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  prince. 
But  such  an  evasion  seemed  impossible  to  every 


*  See  HiusH's  Memoirs  of  Queen  Carolioe  of  England,  ioc. 
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man  in  the  kingdom.  There  was  one  man, 
however,  bold  enough  to  make  the  attempt.  In 
one  of  the  m^y  debates  which  occurred  oa  this 
business  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1795, 
Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  alderman  Newnham 
had  considered  that  promise  (of  1 787)  as  not 
binding,  because  not  formally  delivered  by  the 
prince  himself;  this,  he  could  not  accede  to,  for 
if  he  could  be  more  bound  than  by  a  direct  pro* 
mise,  it  would  be  by  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  promise,  such  as  it  wasi  Had  the 
prince  acted  under  a  notion  that  he  gave  no 
direct  promise,  and  received  the  money  under 
any  idea  that  -be  could  quibble  away  the  pro- 
mise which  he  did  make,  he  would  act  in  a 
shameless  and  profligate  manner,  he  would  then 
appear  to  have  entered  into  an  incomplete  en- 
gagement with  a  view  to  future  prevarication. 
Mr.  Sheridan  then  declared,  that  he  would  state 
the  &ct  to  the  house,  such  as  it  really  was,  and 
leave  them  to  draw  -their  own  inference :  he, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  had  advised  the  prince,  not  to 
bind  himself  by  any  such  obligation,  without  a 
more  full  knowledge  of  the  state  of  his  circum- 
stances  altogether,  and  without  the  assistance 
of  a  man  o^  business,  who  could  regulate  his 
future  eiqpenditure.  An  order  of  pa3rment  and 
arraDgement  had  been  drawn  up,  and  sent  to 
his  majesty,  and  the  prince  was  then  mformed 
from  the  proper  quarter,  that  such  arrangement 
would  be  sufficient,  and  the  prince's  friends 
strongly  advised  him  to  abstain  from  any  pro- 
mise. How  then  was  he  astonished  to  find,  in 
the  message  from  the  thTone,  that  his  majesty 
had  received  the  strongest  assurance,  that  no 
liiture  debt  wouM  be  incurred. 

It  was  thus  plainly  ateerted  thfat  the  prince 
neither  knew  of  the  premise  contained  in  the 


it  would  follow  of  course,  that  the  minister  had 
put  a  falsdiood  into  the  mouth  of  his  sovereign. 
To  repel  so  fbul  an  imputation,  )Vf r.  Secretary 
Dundas  informed  the  house,  **  That  his  nug^Hy's 
message  of  1787,  vxu  read  to  the  prince  of  WaUs, 
before  it  was  presented  to  parliament :  it  was  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  his  royal  highness  had 
certainly  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  to  enable  him  to  understand  its  im- 
port*." Hence  the  fact  was  indisputably  proved, 
that  the  promise  was  made  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  prince. 

It  was  this  circumstance  which  placed  his  ma- 
jesty in  such  an  unpleasant  dilemma.  His  mies- 
sage  of  1787  dedared,  that  no  fiirther  debts 
should  be  incurred,  and  yet  such  was  the  em* 
barrassed  state  of  his  sou^s  affairs  at  this  time, 
and,  which  was  the  more  to  be  dej^ored,  on 
account  of  his  marriage,  that  the  king  saw  him- 
self obliged  to  make  another  application  to  par- 
liament, and  at  a  time  when  the  people  were 
by  no  means  well-inclmed  to  support  the  ex- 
travagance of  royalty.  Accordingly  on  the 
27th  of  April,  his  majesty  sent  a  message  to 
the  house,  in  which  he  expressed  the  deepest 
regret  in  being  under  the  necessity  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  house,  that  the  benefit  of  any 
settlement,  then  to  be  made,  could  not  be  ef- 
fectually secured  to  the  prince>  without  provid- 
ing him  with  the  means  of  freeing  himself  from 
inoumbranees  to  a  large  amount,  to  which  he 
was  actually  liable.  His  majesty,  however,  dis- 
claimed all  idea  of  proporaatg  to  parliament  to 
make  any  pMvinon  for  that  object,  otherwise 
than  by  the  application  of  part  of  the  income 
which  might  be  settled  on  the  prince;*  »id  he 
earnestly  recommended  the  house  to  consider 
of  the  propriety  of  thus  providing  for  the  gradual 


message  of  1787,  nor  acquiesced  in  It,  whence  |  dischai^e  of  those  incumbranees,  by  appropri- 
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ating  and  reserving*  for  a  given  time,  the  re- 
venues arising  from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  to- 
gether with  a  proportion  of  the  prince's  other 
annual  income ;  and  the  king  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  concur  in  any  provisions  which  the 
wisdom  of  parliament  might  suggest  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  regular  and  punctual 
order  of  payment  in  the  prince's  expenditure, 
and  of  guarding  against  the  possibility  o^  the 
prince  being  again  involved  in  so  paini*ul  and 
embarrassing  a  situation. 

This  message  was  no  sooner  brought  down 
to  the  house,  than  the  voice  of  the  people  re- 
monstrated strongly  against  it,  and  the  king  and 
queen' were  publicly  called  upon  to  come  for- 
ward and  pay  a  proportion  of  the  debts  of  their 
son  from  their  private  fortune,  and  not  to  throw 
the  whole  burthen  upon  the  people.  The  pro- 
verbial parsimony  of  the  queen,  and  the  extras 
ordinary  large  private  fortune  of  the  king,  be- 
came  the  subject  of  general  conversation,  and 
exposed  them  both  to  the  most  indiscriminate 
abuse.  The  event  will  testify,  that  the  period 
in  which  this  $idditional  burthen  was  imposed 
upon  the  people  was,  of  all  others,  the  most 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  royalty,  and  only 
tended  to  increase  the  disaffection  and  dis- 
loyalty which  then  appeared  to  pervade  all  ranks 
of  the  community. 

It  will  be,  however,  necessary,  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  dangers  which  environed 
the  throne  m  this  time,  to  enter  into  a  concise 
statement  of  the  causes  which  led  to  almost  the 
extinction  of  royalty,  and  to  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  the  monarch. 

The  war  had  become  extremely  unpopular  in 
this  country,  for  the  greatest  efforts  had  been 
made  to  persuade  the  people,  that  it  had  no 
definite  object,  and  that  therefore  it  was^  not 
likely  to  be  brought  t(La  speedy  termination^ 
It  is  at  all  times  easy  to  convince  an  unthinking 


multitude,  who  act  more  from  their  feelings  than 
their  intellects,  that  war,  whatever  be  its  object 
or  end,  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided,  and  that  peace 
on  whatever  terms,  and  conditions,  is  a  blessing 
to  be  courted.  Indeed,  when  a  man,  with  the 
superior  talents  and  knowledge  of 'Mr.  Fox, 
did  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  a  similar  posi* 
tion,  and  to  avow  his  preference  for  a  peace, 
the  most  iniquitous,  over  a  war  the  most  just,  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  men,  unac- 
customed to  reason,  and  unable,  from  education 
and  habit,  to  enter  into  those  sentiments,  prin- 
ciples and  considerations,  which  lead  statesmen 
and  others  rather  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of 
a  present  good,  and  to  bear  the  pressure  of  a 
temporary  evil,  than  expose  a  country  to  the 
danger  of  permanent  mischief,  should  be  led 
to  prefer  any  peace  to  any  war.  From  the  period 
of  this  extraordinary  declaration,  as  if  it  had 
served  as  a  text  for  the  comments  of  disaffection, 
the  endeavours  of  the  members  of  the  seditious 
societies  to  spread  discontent  through  the 
country,  had  become  more  strenuous,  and  evi- 
dently more  successful.  Peace  and  reform 
were,  the  watchwords  repeated  from  one  ex* 
tremity  of  the  island  to  the  other,  by  the  emis- 
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saries  of  faction,  who  thus  acquired  the  support 
of  numbers,  unable  to  perceive  that  those  who 
spread  this  clamour,  had  ulterior  views,  and 
instead  of  peace  and  reform,  aimed  at  revolt  and 
revolution.  It  was  a  great  point  gained,  if  by 
inspiring  a  disgust  of  the  war,  the  government 
could  be  rendered  odious,  and  the  king  be  in- 
duced to  change  his  ministers,  and  to  bring  the 
opposition  into  power.  Peace  was  certainly  . 
desired  by  the  factious  themselves,  as  they  felt 
the  importanqe  of  a  free  and  open  communica- 
tion with  the  French,  which  could  not,  by  any 
other  means  be  procured;  and  therefore,  whe- 
ther considered  as  a  means  for.  the  attainment 
of  an  end,  or  as  the  end  itself,  it  was  a  great 
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object  to  them,  and  every  additional  advocate 
gained  for  a  peace,  was  a  fresh  accession  of 
strength  to  the  friends  of  revolution. 

If  it  required  little  ability  to  render  the  mul- 
titude hostile  to  any  war,  it  required  still  less 
to  persuade  them  of  the  propriety  of  opposing 
the  present  war.  For  though,  had  it  been  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  defensive  war  in  which  we 
had  been  attacked  without  provocation,  in  which 
the  enemy  had  made  no  offer  of  reparation  for 
her  unprovoked  aggression,  and  the  injuries 
consequent  upon  it^  it  differed  in  nothing  from 
similar  wars  at  former  periods,  and,  therefore, 
afforded  no  grounds  for  a  violent  opposition  to 
it,  yet  all  defensive,  as  it  unquestionably  was 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  it  involved  so 
many  ipiportant  considerations,  and  the  discus- 
sions to  which  it  had  given  rise,  had  been  ex- 
tended to  so  many  collateral  objects,  that  it 
became  easy  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  its  real  origin,  and  to  make  them  misap- 
prehend its  true  cause,  purport,  and  end.  For 
this  insidious  and  unworthy  purpose,  every  en- 
gine was  employed.  The  press  groaned  with 
the  weight  of  publications,  solely  designed  to 
promote  it.  From  the  brilliant  talents  of  tnen 
in  superior  stations  of  life  to  the  coarsest  intel- 
lects of  unlettered  advocates,  all  were  employed 
in  foirwarding  the  same  object.  During  the 
summer,  meetings  had  been  holden  in  the  fields 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis — debating  so- 
cieties had  been  opened — and  public  lectures 
had  been  given,  at  which  popular  orators  were 
employed  to  excite  discontent  at  the  war,  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  government. 

To  the  war  were  ascribed,  not  only  the  incon- 
veniencies,  but  even  the  calamities  which  pro- 
ceeded from  natural  causes.  A  considerable 
failure  in  the  crops  of  two  successive  years, 
proved  an  efficient  ally  to  those  labourers  in  the 
vineyard  of  faction.    Corn  had,  in  consequence, 
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risen  to  an  enormous  price,  and  this  evil  was 
imputed  exclusively  to  the  war;  and  here  a 
noble  instance  displayed  itself  of  the  attention . 
which  his  majesty  paid  to  'the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  his  subjects.  He  ordered  mills 
to  be  erected  at  different  stations,  where  he 
caused  corn  to  be  ground,  and  retailed  to  the 
poor  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  in  order  to  render 
his  munificence  general,  he  instituted  a  careful 
inquiry  throughout  the  towns  of  Windsor, 
Staines,  Egham,  and  their  vicinity,  for  those 
persons  who  were  deserving  of  his  bounty :  to 
these  persons  tickets  were  given,  which  entitled 
them  to  flour  gratis.  His  majesty  intended  tq 
have  given  greater  publicity  to  this  plan,  and  to 
have  recommended  it  to  some  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  of  the  kingdom ;  but  like  many  other 
institutions  which  have  charity  for  their  foun- 
dation, excess  and  fraud  soon  displayed  them- 
selves, and  his  majesty  found  himself  obliged 
to  depart,  in  some  degree,  from  his  general 
plan,  and  to  fix  a  certain  price,  selling  the  flour 
at  five  shillings  and  foQr  pence  per  bushel, 
which,  in  corn,  cost  fifteen  shillings  and  six 
pence  in  Egham  market. 

In  the  mean'  time,  the  efforts  to  excite  dis- 
content were  not  counteracted  by  adequate  ex- 
ertions on  the  other  side.  The  press  was  al- 
most exclusively  devoted  to  the  jacobins.  With 
very  few  exceptions  indeed,  the  periodical  pub- 
lications,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual, 
were  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  dissemination  of  Jacobinical  principles,  and 
notwithstanding  the  direfiil  example  which  the 
French  revolution  had  supplied  of  the  powerful 
efficacy  of  this  engine  of  destruction,  Mr.  Pitt^ 
who  had  high  notions  of  the  potential  influence 
of  undirected  reason,  when  employed  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice,  forbore  to  adopt  the 
necessary  means  for  counteracting  the  efffects 
of  this  wide-spreading  mischief,  and  wholly 
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neglected  the  press,  as  a  channel  for  the  oonr 
veyance  of  antidotes  to  the  most  fatal  poisoq 
which  ever  infected  the  mind  of  man. 

The  trials  for  high  treason  which  took  place 
about  this  period  at  the  Old  Bailey,  had  greatly 
facilitated  the  plans  of  the  seditious,  for  they 
were  produced  as  examples  to  prove,  that  tbiere 
was  nothing  illegal  in  the  conduct  of  the  factious 
societies,   and  that  no  possible  danger  could 
ensue  from  their  proceedings,  so  long  as  peace 
^    and  reform  were  their  ostensible  objects.    The 
credulous  multitude  gave  easy  belief  to  repre- 
sentations which  suited  their  prejudices,  while 
they  flattered  their  consequence.     The  *  leg^l 
distinction  which  would  render   the  delusion 
obvious,  they  had  neither  the  wish  to  investi- 
gate, nor  the  ability  to  understand.    They  saw 
the  plain  broad  fact  before  them,  that  a  revolu- 
tionary plan  had  been  adopted,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  acted  upon ;  th|tt  certain  leading 
characters  in  the  transaction  had  been  prose- 
cuted, tried,  and  acquitted,  and  hence  it  was 
no  unnatural  conclusion  for  their  own  minds  to 
draw,  even  without  assistance*  that  the  law 
sanctioned  all  attempts  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
lessons  then,  whiqh  were  repeated  to  them  at 
Chalk-farm,  at  Copenhagen-house,  at  the  vari- 
ous debating  societies,    and  in  newspapers,, 
pamphlets,  and  hand-bills  circulated  with  pro- 
fusion, found  a  ready  reception  in  their  minds, 
and  prepared,  them  for  correspondiiig  acts  of 
resistance  and:  outrage. 

It  was  duripg  this  ferment,  that  the  ministers 
deemed  it  expedient  to  assemble  parliament  at 
a  much  earlier  period  than  usual.  The  29th  of 
October,  was  the  day  fixed  for  its  meeting,  a 
day  destined  for  the  practical  illustration  of 
those  vile  principles  which  had  been  diffused 
with  so  much  industry,  and  with  such  fatal  suc- 
cess during  the  summer. 
An   immense  concourse  of  people,  much 


greatec  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  on  a 
similar  occasion,  had  assembled  in  the  park, 
through  which  the  king  was  to  pass  on  his  way  to 
the  house  of  lords.  As  the  royal  carriage  moved 
slowly  on,  the  mob  pressed  close  upon  it,  voci- 
ferating, Peace — No  War — No  King,  thus  un- 
warily betraying,  not  only  the  ostensible  object, 
but  the  end  of  these  violent  proceedings.  Super- 
added to  these  violent  demands,  the  people  were 
clamorous  for  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  for 
bread.  At  one  period,  about  midway  between 
St,  James's-palace  and  the  gates  of  Carlton- 
house,  the  mob  had  separated  the  royal  car- 
riage from  the  guards  who  accompanied  the 
king,  had  pressed  close  to  the  door  on  either 
I  side,'  and  so  surrounded  almost  the  horses,  as 
nearly  to  impede  their  course.  It  seemed  for 
a  i^ort  time,  to  be.  the  resolution  of  the  mob  to 
drag  the  king  from  his  carriage,  and  sacrifice 
him  to  their  brutal  fury.  At  least  such  was 
the  impression  made  by  their  nu>vements,  in  the 
minds  of  those  spectators^  who  were  at  a  little 
distance,  and  attentively  observed  the  whole 
transaction.  It  was  impossible  ^  this  moment 
not  to  make  the  disgraceful  comparison  be- 
tween this  British  mob  and  the  French  mob 
who  stopped  the  unhappy  Louis  X  VL  on  his 
road  to  St.  Cloud.  Every  thing  seemed  French 
about  them ;  their  cries,  their  gestures,  their 
principles,  and  their  actions,  all  plainly  indi-^ 
cated  the  polluted  source  whence  they  sprung, 
and  proved  that  they  were  not  of  British  odgin 
or  growth. 

Mr.  Gilford,  in  his  History  of  the  Political  Ljfo 
of  WiUiam  Piti,  says,  ''  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  a  spectator  of  this  disgraceful  scene.  I  have 
seen  many  mobs  in  my.  life,  but  never  did  I  be- 
hold such  an  assemblage  of  iU-looking,  des* 
perate  wretches,  as  were  collected  together  oa 
the  present  occasion.  Aud  as  far  as  the  de- 
sigub  of  men  oan  be  inferred  from  their  lodks. 
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their  ktngiiage^  and  gestores,  the  designs  of  this 
Fabble,  who  so  basely  dishcmanred  the  name 
and  diaracter  of  Engl^hmen,  were  most  trea- 
sonable and  murderous.'' 

The  coachjaoian^  who  drove  his  majesty,  now 
became  alarmed  for  the  personal  safety  of  his 
sovereign^  but  though  aware  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  he  dared  not  urge  the* 
speed  of  hts  horses,  who,  being  used  but  seldom 
and  accustomed  to  the  slow  pace  of  a  state  pro- 
cession, would»  he  feared,  become  restive  and 
unmanageable,  so  that  seeking  to  rescue  bis 
royal  master  from  one  peril,  he  might  possibly 
subject  him  to  another.  Fortunately,  most  for- 
tunately for  the  country,  the  attempt  was  not 
made  to  perpetrate  the  meditated  deed  at  this 
juncture,  when  it  would  have  been  physically 
impossible  to  prevent  its  execution* 

The  king  reached  the  Hotse-guards,  amidst 
the  hisses,  groans^  and  abuse  of  a  rabble,  who 
had  been  regularly  trained  to  sedition  and  trea- 
son* The  gates  were  then  closed,  so  as  to  pre* 
vent  numbers  of  the  mob  from  following  the 
royal  carriage  to  Whitehall.  But  as  it  was 
passing  through  Palace-yard,  the  coach  window 
was  struck  with  violence,  by  something  whicli 
perforated  the  glass^  and  passed  with  great 
velocity,  very  near  to  the  earl  of  Westmorland, 
who  was  with  bis  majesty.  From  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  hole  made  in  the  glass,  as  well 
as  from  the  great  thickness  of  the  gbtss  itself,  it 
was  pretty  evident,  that  what  had  passed  through 
it  was  a  bullet,  and  that  as  no  explosioniiad  been 
heard  it  had  been  fired  from  an  air  gun,  for 
nothing  less  powerful  than  some  such  instru- 
ment could  have  produced  the  effect.  What- 
ever it  was,  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  rational  being,  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  assassination,  and  that  the 
king  was  its  object.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
it  was  a  premeditated  crime>  and  whea  consi-^ 


dered  in  connexion  with  tlie  insults  which  the 
king  experienced  in  the  park,  and  with'  the 
attack,  made  on  him  on  his  return,  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  they  all  sprung  from 
the  same  source,  that  they  were  all  equally  the 
result  of  a  settled  plan,  and  that  they  bad  all 
the  same  object  in  view-^the  murder  of  the  king^ 
as  a  preparatory  step  to  a  revolution  in  Hie 
country. 

His  majesty  pointed  out  the  quarter  whence 
the  bullet  proceeded,  and  where  stood  a  dray 
before  a  house  in  which  no  person  appeared ; 
which  was  the  more  singular,  as  the  windows 
of  every  other  house  on  the  road,  were  filled 
with  spectators,  who  went  to  see  the  king 
pass. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  opened  the  parlia- 
ment, he  returned,  the  same  way,  to  the  palace, 
having  remained^  there  for  some  time.  He  set 
off  alone  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
with  two  footmen  behind  for  Buckingham-house, 
unattended,  through  some  great  neglect  or  mis^ 
take,  by  any  part  of  the  civil  or  military  power. 
The  horse-guards,  »>me  time  befbre,  were 
marched  off  towards  Whitehall,  so  that  in  pro- 
portion to  their  progress  and  that  of  the  oar- 
riage,  they  became  further  removed  from  each 
other.  Aa  it  turned  the  corner,  the  mob  in 
great  numbers,  and  vociferating  ^*  d-^n  him,  out 
with  him,"  rushed  toward*  it,  and  took  hokiof 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels.  At  that  critical  and 
awful  moment,  Mr.  Bedingfield,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  the  wall  of  the  gard^ii  waiting  for  his 
horses,  witnessed  the  daring  attempt.  He 
darted  forward  to  the  assistance  of  liie  king. 
Several  persons  who  had  hold  of  the  carriage, 
and  impeded  its  progress^  wereknocked  down, 
and  the  wrist  of  one  man  was  broken.  At- 
tempts  were  made  to  throw  Mr*  Bedingfield. 
down,  and  be  received  several  blows.  Appre- 
hensive of  being  overpowered,  and  that  the 
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doonjviould  be  forced  open,  he*  took  a  small 
pistol  out  of  his  pocket,  which  prevented  the 
most  daring  of  the  assailants  frcan  approach- 
ing. 

That  gentleman  has  since  said,  that  he  \vas 
very  willing  to  believe,  that  any  man  of  common 
spirit  and  equal  strength,  would  haif^  exerted 
himself  with  the  same  effect^  but  that  he  as- 
sumed  the  merit,  in  a  moment  pregna^iit  with 
sa  much  danger  to  his  majesty  and  himself, 
of  not  firing,  by  which  step,  he  would  have 
deprived  himself  of  the  intimidating  power 
which  he  possessed ;  and  to  this  presence  of 
mind  and  self-command,  he  chiefly  attributes, 
under  Divine  Providence,  the  safety  of  the 
king. 

Mr.  Bedingfield  received  afterwards  the  royal 
thanks  for  his  exertions  on  that  occasion.  The 
queen  said,  that  she  felt  so  much  indebted  to 
him  ior  what  he  had  done,  that  she  never  could 
forget  it  as  long  as  she  lived.  The  king  thanked 
him  wd  said,  that  he  came  just  in  time. 

The  author  of  the  Political  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
adverting  to  this  transaction,  says  : 

"  Thus,'  to  the  activity  and  presence  of  mind 
of  this  loyal  gentleman,  was  the  country,  in  all 
probability,  indebted  for  having  rescued  her 
character  from  the  foulest  stain  which  the  hand 
of  a  regicide  could  inflict,  and  which  no  ex- 
piation, no  atonement,  ever  would  have  ef- 
faced.'' 

In  turning  our  eyes  back  on  the  period  in 
which  this  atrocious  attempt  on  the  life  of  his 
inajesty  was  committed,  it  is  as  difficult  to  mis- 
take tl^e  &ifitB  which  marked  the  attempt,  and 
the  causes  which  gave  birth  to  it,  as  it  is  to 
contemplate  it  without  horror  and  dismay.  For 
five  years,  the  regicidal  principles  of  the  French 
had  been  indastrioudy  propagated  throughout 
the  country  ^  the  murder  of  their  benevolent 
monarch  had  been  hailed  by  their  British  ad- 


mirers, as  a  deed  of  transcendant  patriotism, 
highly  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versal freedom ;  and  their  example,  without  any 
exception  as  to  particular  deeds  or  occurrem^s, 
had  been  held  up  as  worthy  of  imitation  here. 
It  is  needless  to  add/that  hatred  of  kings,  and 
the  extirpation  of  monarchy,  were  leading  doc- 
trines in  the  new  revolutionary  creed,  and  that 
no  objection  had  ever  been  started  to  them, 
even  in  that  society  of  which  the  three  dissenting 
ministers,  doctor's  Kippis,  Towers,  and  Price, 
were  distinguished  members.  Indeed,  the 
patriotic  principles  of  the  British  societies  seem 
to  have  been  more  particularly  excited,  at  the 
critical  period  of  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  by  no  means  to  have  relaxed  at  the  time  of 
his  execution.  During  the  whole  of  the  summer 
of  1795,  as  has  been  seen,  these  principles  con- 
tinued to  be  diffused  with- more  than  usual  dili- 
gence and  activity.  In  the  fields,  at  debating 
societies,  in  lecture-rooms,  in  papers,,  pamphlets 
and  hand-bills,  kings  and  kingly  governments 
had  been  holden  up  to  contempt,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  revolution  similar  to  that  of 
France,  enlarged  upon  with  great  emphasis  and 
with  little  disguise.  At  the  very  first  opportu- 
nity which  offered,  the  men  whose  minds  had 
imbibed  these  doctrines,  attack  the  king  on  his 
way  to  the  parliament-hous^,^ — ^insult  him  with 
the  watch  word  of  the  revolutionists — call  out 
No  King — ^fire'  into  his  carriage^ — attempt  to 
drag  him  by  force  from  his  chariot ;  and  being 
foiled  in  their  endeavour^  vent  their  unsatisfied, 
disappointed  fury  on  the  state  coach,*  which 
they  nearly  demolished,  on  its  return  to  the 
mews.  Is  there  any  thing  in  these  proceedings 
which  is  not  perfectly  natural, '  consistent,  and 
regular?  are  not  cause  and  consequence  as 
plainly  connected,  and  as  clearly  discernible" 
as  in  any  known  chain  of  human  events  ?  Was 
it  not  natural  that  men,  who  had  imbibed  a 
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hatred  for  monarchs  and  monaicky»  who  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  a  monarchteal  go* 
vernment  was  incompatible  with  the  exiateoce 
of  civil  liberty,  and  who  had  been  led  to  admire 
and  imitate  a  people,  who  had  brought  their 
sovereign  to  the  block,  should  attempt  at  once 
to  gratify  their  hatred,  and  to  obtain  the  object 
of  their  wishes  and  pursuits,  by  the  only  means 
by  which  it  could  be  obtained,  the  murder  of 
their  king  and  the  destruction  of  the  constitu* 
tion.  If  the  personal  virtues  of  a  sovereign 
could  have  had  any  influence  on  minds  infected 
with  the  revolutionary  poison,  Louis  XVI.  had 
never  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ; 
and  therefore  the  personal  virtues  of  Geoi^ 
III.,  virtues  which  adorned  the  man,  and  dig- 
nified his  station,  would  operate  as  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  perpetration  of  regicide  in  England. 
That  murder  was  intended,  when  &11  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  case  have  been  duly  consi- 
dered, it  would  be  folly  to  doubt.  The  consi- 
deration is  dreadful ;  the  mind  of  an  English- 
man revolts  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
crime,  but  the  attempt  to  commit  it  forms  an 
apt  iHustration  of  principles  which  will  ever  be 
productive  of  the  same  effect  wherever  they 
take  root,  and  by  whatever  means  they  are 
brought  to  flourish. 

This  outrage,  a^  it  might  be  supposed,  excited 
great  consternation  in  the  house  of  lorda  As 
soon  as  the  king  withdrew,  the  ministers  had  a 
short  consultation  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion.  It 
was  at  length  determined  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  the  speech  from  the  throne  to  the 
following  day,  and  immediately  to  form  the 
house  into  a  committee  of  privileges.  This 
being  done,  lord  Grenville  apprized  the  peers 
of  the  attack  which  the  king  had  sustained  on 
his  way  to  the  house,  from  persons,  who  for- 
getting the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  the 
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sovereign*  had  dared  to  violate  the  privilege  of 
pailiaaMiit,  to  disragard  its  dignity,  insult  its 
honour,  and  to  set  the  laws  of  their  country  at 
defiance; 

The  earl  of  Westmorland,  who,  as  master  of 
the  horse,  and  lord  Onslow,  who,  as  lord  of  the 
bedchamber  in  waiting,  had  attended  the  king, 
then  stated  to  the  house  the  particulars  of  the 
transaction^  as  they  had  come  within  their  know- 
ledge. Some  witnesses  were  next  examined, 
who  gave  an  accoont  similar,  to  that  above 
stated,  with  some^  additions.  ^  It  was  proved, 
that  after  the  royal  Carriage  had  passed  the 
gateway  at  the  Horse*  guards,  there  were  fre- 
quent exdamatioBS  of  Down  with  Oeorge  /--  No 
King!  and  many  stones  were  thrown  at  the 
coach  by  the  mob  ;  and  it  was  also  stated  by 
one  of  the  king's  footmen,  that  when  the  ball, 
or  whatever  it  was,  which  perforated  the  glass, 
whizzed  by  him,  he  saw  a  window  open  iti  a  house 
in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded. 

When  all  the  facts  had  been  thus  established 
a  conference  was  proposed  with  the  commons, 
and  a  joint  address  was  presented  to  the  king, 
on  which  the  two  houses  avowed  their  indigna- 
tion and  abhorrence  at  the  daring  outrages  which 
had  been  ofiered  to  his  majesty  on  his  passage  to 
and  firom  pariiament ;  declared,  that  they  could 
not  reflect  without  the  utmost  concern,  that 
there  should  be  found  within  his  dominions  any 
persons  so  insensible  of  the  happiness  which  all 
his  subjects  derived  from  his  just  and  mild  go- 
vernment, and  of  the  virtues  which  so  eminently 
distinguished  the  royal  character,  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  such  flagitious  acts ;  and  they  expressed 
their  earnest  wishes,  in  which  they  were  confi- 
dent they  should  be  joined  by  all  descriptions 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  direct  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  be  taken  without  delay  for  discovering  the 
author  and  abettors  of  crimes  so  atrocious. 
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The  cQpdttct  of  the  kmg  .dtning  the.exhibi- 
titm  of  this  dii^gmeeful  scene,  was  such  as  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  his  majesty's  charac- 
ter, knew  it  would  be — calm,  collected,  and  dig- 
nified. His  majesty  had,  previously  to  this  oc- 
curredce,  signified  his  intentkw  of  going  to  the 
play ;  it  was  understood  that  her  majesty  and 
most  of  the  princesses,  alarmed  at  what  had 
happened,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  carrying  his  design,  into  efiect.  His  ma- 
jesty, however,  resisted  their  importunities,  and 
supported  by  the  memxamda  recti,  with  equal 
wisdom  and  fortitude,  persevered  in  Iiis  resolu- 
tion of  not  concealing  hin^elf  from  his  subjects. 
He  accordingly  visited  the  theatre,  and  the  re- 
ception which  he  met  with,  served  only  to  cast 
a  fresh  lustre  on  the  royal  character,  and  to 
prove  his  majesty  entitled  equally  to  the  esteem, 
the  gratitude,  and  the  confidence  of  bi^  sub- 
jects. 

Incompliance  with  the  wishes  of. the  two 
houses,  a  proclamation  was  immediately  issued 
offering  a  large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
authors  of  the  outrage ;  and  also  stating  that 
previously  to  the  opening  of  parliament,  a  meet- 
ing had  been  holden  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me- 
tropolis, at  which  inflammatory  speeches  were 
delivered,  and  divers  means  used  to  sow  dis- 
content, and  to^  excite,  seditious  proceedings ; 
requiring  all  magistrates  and  other  well-affected 
subjects,. to  exert  themselves  in  preventing  and 
suppressing  jail  unlawful  meetings,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  seditious  writings. 

The  fbllowing^utheuticated  statement  by  the 
earl  of  Onslow,  dated  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
October  the  29th,  1795,  must  heighten  our  ad- 
miration of  the  character  of  our  departed  so- 
vereign, who  was  so  animated  with  fervent 
piety  as  to  be  undaunted  amidst  temporal  dan- 
gers, placing  the  most  implicit  reliance  on  the 
guidance  and  governance  of  God : — 


^*  Before*  I  sleep,:  let  me  bless  God  for  tne 
miraculous  escape  which  my  king,  ray  country, 
and  myself,  have  had  this  day.  Soon  after  two 
o'clock,  his  majesty,  attended  by«  the  earl  of 
^Westmorland  and  myself,  set  out  from  St. 
James's  in  his  state-coach,  to  open  the  sesaion 
of  parliament.  The  multitude  of  people  in  the 
park  was  prodigious.  A  sullen  silence,  I  ob- 
served to  myself,  prevailed  through  the  whole, 
very  few  individuals  excepted.  No  hats,  or  at 
least  very  few,  pulled  ofl^;  little  or  no  huzzaing, 
and  frequently  a  cry  of  '  Give  us  bread ;'  *  No 
war ;'  and,  once  or  twice,  *  No  king !'  with 
hissing  and  groaning.  My  grandson  Cranley, 
who  was*  on  the  king  s  guard,  had  told  me,  just 
before  we  set  out  from  St.  James's,  that  the 
park  was  full  of  people,  who  seemed  discon- 
tented and  tumultous,  and  that  he  apprehended 
insult  would  be  offered  to  the  king.  Nothing 
material,  however,  happened,  till  we  got  down 
to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  street  called  St. 
Margaret's,  between  the  two  Pai ace-yards, 
when,  the  moment  we  had  pai^sed  the  office  of 
ordnance,  and  were  just  opposite  the  parlour 
window  of  the  bouse  adjoining  it,  a  small  ball, 
either  of  lead  or  marble,  passed  through  the 
window  glass  on  the  king's  right  hand,  and  per- 
forated it,  leaving  a  small  hole,  the  bigness  of 
the  top  of  my  little  finger  (which  I  instantly 
put  through  to  mark  the  size),  and  passed 
through  the  coach  out  of  the  ^other  door,  the 
glass  of  which  was  down.  We  all  instantly  ex- 
claimed, *  This  is  a  shot?'  The  king  shewed, 
and  I  am  persuaded,  felt,  no  alarm;  much  less 
did  he  fear,  to  which  indeed  he  is  insensible. 
We  proceeded  to  the  hou^e  of  lords,  when,  on 
getting  out  of  the  coach,  I  first,  and  the  king 
inimediately  after,  said  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
who  was  waiting  at  the  bottom  of.  the  stairs  to 
receive  the  king,  '  My  lord,  we  have  been  shot 
at/    The  king  ascended  the  stairS;  robed ;  and 
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then,  perfectly  free  from  the  smallest  agitation, 
read  the  speech  with  peculiar  correctness,  and 
even  less  hesitation  than  usual.  At  his  unrobing 
afterwards,  when  the  event  got  more  known, 
(I  having  told  it  to  the  duke  of  York's  ear  as  I 
passed  under  the  throne,  and  to  the  others  who 
stood  near  us,)  it  was,  as  might  be  supposed, 
the  only  topic  of  conversation,  in  which  the 
king  joined  with  much  less  agitation  than  any 
body  else.  And  afterwards,  in  getting  into  the* 
coach,  the  first  words  he  said  were,  '  Well,  my 
lords,  one  person  is  proposing  this,  and  another 
is  supposing  that,  forgetting  there  is  One  above 
us  all  who  disposes  of  every  thing,  and  on  whom 
alone  we  depend/  The  magnanimity,  piety, 
and  good  sense  of  this,  struck  me  most  forcibly, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  words. 

''On  our  return  home  to.  St.  James's,  the 
mob  was  increased  in  Parliament-street  and 
Whitehall,  and  when  we  came  into  the  park  it 
was  still  greater.  It  was  said  that  not  less  than 
100,000  people  were  there,  all  of  the  worst  and 
lowest  sort.  The  scene  opened,  and  the  insult- 
ing abuse  offered  to  his  majesty  was  what  I 
can  never  think  of  but  with  horror,  or  ever  for- 
get what  I  felt  when  they  proceeded  to  throw 
stones  into  the  coach,  several  of  which  hit'  the 
king,  which  he,  bore  with  signal  patience,  but 
not  without  sensible  marks  of  indignation  and 
resentment  at  the  indignities  offered  to  his  per- 
son and  office.  The  glasses  were  all  broken  to 
pieces,  and  in  this  situation  we  were  during  our 
passage  through  the  park.  The  king  took  one 
of  the  stones  out  of  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  where 
it  had  lodged,  and  gave  it  to  me,  saying,  '  I 
make  you  a  present  of  this,  as  a  mark  of  the 
civilities  we  have  met  with  on  our  journey  to- 
day/^* 

The  agitated  state  of  the  country,  arising  from 
the  anti-monarchical  principles,  which  appeared 
to  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the 


people,  now  required  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  most  energetic  meamires.  The  per- 
son of  the  king  was  deemed  no  longer  safe,  for 
the  most  treasonable  pamphlets  were  circulated 
with  the  niost  astonishing  perseverance,  in  all 
of  which  the  death  of  the  king  was  insinuated 
in  terms  too  distinct,  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
In  one  of  the  patriotic  productions,  as  they  were 
called  at  the  time,  the  following  definition-  of  a 
guillotine  was  given : 

*^  An  instrument  of  rare  invention.  As  it  is 
the  custom  to  decapitate,  and  not  hang  kings, 
it  is  proper  to  have  this  instrument  ready  to 
make  death  easy  to  theni,  supposing  a  necessity 
of  cutting  them  off.  This  instrument  is  used 
only  for  great  malefactors,  such  as  kings,  bishops 
and  prime  ministers.  England  and  France  have 
had  their  regular  turns  in  executing  their  kings ; 
France'  did  it  lust^  &c." 

Two  other  productions,  of  a  similar  nature, 
were  also  industriously  circulated  at  this  time, 
one  was  entitled.  King  Killing,  and  the  other 
The  Reign  of  George  the  Last.  Theking  was,  in 
all  instances,  exposed  to  the  virulence  and  abuse 
of  the .  people,  for  they  were  taught  that  they 
had  no  hope  left  from  legislative  or  executive 
powers,  but  that  they  were  to  look  to  them- 
selves alone,  since  no  redress  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  constituted  authorities.'  It  was 
under  these  circumstances,  and  at  this  crisis  of 
the  country,  that  the  attack  was  made  upon  the 
king,  and  while  the  nation  was  in  consternation 
and  horror  at  the  event,  a  printer  had  the  auda* 
city  to  publish  a  libel,  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  facts  were  misrepresented,  with  the  view  to 
excite  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  people. 

In  consequence  of  the  outrage  committed 
against  his  majesty,  lord  Grenville,  on  the  6th 
of  Noveinber,  introduced  a  bill  into  parliament 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  '*  That  if  any  persons 
should  compass,  or  imagine,  or  intend  death. 
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degtruetiM,  or  my  bddily  karm  to  the  person 
of  the  king,  df  to  def>OM  him,  or  waylay^  in 
order,  by  (ot6B,  to  compel  him  to  cha&ge  his 
measures  of  cotitiseis,  or  to  overawe  either  hoase 
of  parliament,  or  to  eiecite  an  invasion  of  any 
of  his  majesty's  domihions,  and  shall  express 
and  declare  snch  intentions  by  printing,  wnU 
ing,  or  any  overt-act,  he  shall  suifer  death  as  a 
traitor/* 

In  the  mean  time  the  utmost  exertions  were 
employed  to  diaeover  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  against  his  majesty,  and  to  bring  them 
to  condign  punishment  Four  witnesses  of 
what  passed  in  the  course  of  that  memorable 
day,  rfe.,  Mr.  Walford  of  Pallmall,  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  of  Pict^dilly,  one  of  hii^  majesty's  foot- 
men, and  Kennedy  belonging  to  the  police- 
office  in  Bow-street,  were  severally  examined 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  evening 
of  the  29th,  and  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
evidence  was  communicated  to  the  house  of 
commons,  the  following  day. 

The  evidence  on  this  occasion  went  only  to 
confirm  the  narrative  which  we  have  already 
given,  and  to  eriminate  a  man  of  the  iiame  of 
Kidd  Wake,  and  three  other  persons,  who  were 
apprehended  on  the  occasion,  but  who  appeared 
to  have  been  no  further  guilty  than  in  hissing 
and  hallooing,  and  making  use  of  ^ome  inde*- 
cent  and  seditious  expressions. 

Mr.  John  Walford,  of  Pallmall,  called  out  on 
duty  that  day  as  a  constable,  deposed,  that,  on 
entering  Parliament-street,  he  observed  one  man 
in  particular  among  the  crowd,  very  active  ; 
which  he  observed  to  Mr.  Stockdale,  his  bro- 
ther'  constable,  at  the  time.  This  man  was 
running  by  the  side  of  the  coach,  and  exclaim- 
ing,  "  No  war !  Down  with  George  !'*  And  op 
their  entrance  into  Palace-yard,  he  observed 
something  come  with  great  velocity  from  the 
foot  pavement  as  he  thought ;  on  which  he  ob- 


served to  Mr.  Stockdale,  "  God4  Ood  !  the 
glass  if  broken !  That  must  surely  be  a  ball." 
.His  majesty  then  passed  on  to  the  house,  and 
he  observed  the  man  with  the  crowd  perfectly 
qniet.  Immediately  on  his  majesty  coming  out 
of  the  house,  the  crowd  set  up  a  hooting  and 
hissing.  He  did  not  observe  that  man  any  more 
particularly,  till  he  arrived  in  the  park ;  when 
he  perceived  him  frequently  to  stoop  down,  but 
whether  he  picked  up  any  thing  he  could  not 
say ;  but  at  that  time  there  were  many  atones 
thrown  fronv  different  quarters.  Hearing  the 
same  man  make  the  same  e;xcIamation  again, 
he  told  him,  if  not  quiet,  he  most  assuredly 
should  take  him  into  custody. 

He  repeated  the  exclamation  of  '*  Down  with 
George!"  again;  upon  which  he  immediately 
seized  him ;  and,-  under  the  protection  of  the 
horse-guards,  conducted  him  to  the  court-yard 
of  St.  James's,  where  he  left  him. 

The  other  persons  examined  said  little  more 
than  went  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ford. 

On  the  same  evening  some  persons,  taken 
into  custody  upon  suspicion  of  having  insulted 
his  majesty,  were  examined  at  the  office  in 
Bow-street. 

The  first  was  Kidd  Wake,  (the  person  taken 
by  Mr.  Walford),  aged  twenty-seven,  and  a 
journeyman  printer. 

Lemon  Caseby,  a  constable,  deposed,  that  he 
obseri'ed  the  prisoner,  soon  after  the  carriage 
had  entered  the  park,  hiss,  groan,  and  call  out, 
"  No  war !"  vehemently  and  repeatedly.  The 
witness  endeavoured  to  secure  him,  but  feU 
down  in  the  attempt ;  when  he  rose,  he  ob- 
served the  prisoner  again  in  the  same  act ;  be 
kept  his  eyes  upon  him  as  far  as  the  Horse- 
guards,  and  there  lost  sight  of  him.  After  his 
majesty  alighted  at  the  house  of  lords,  a  Mr. 
Walford  came  up,  and  observed  to  the  witness 
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aha  other  peace-offiders,  th&t  he  should  know 
the  man  who  broke  the  glass  of  the  coach,  de- 
scribing him  to  wear  a  grieen  coat  with  a  black 
collar. 

On  the  return  of  his  majesty  into  the  park> 
near  St,  James's^  he  observed  the  prisoner  scuf- 
fling with  Mr.  Walford,  to  whose  assistance  he 
w6nt,  and  they  secured  him;  .Mr.  Walford  hot 
attending  to  identify  his  person,  the  description 
given  by  him  to  the  witness,  of  the  man  who 
threw  the  stone  in  Parliament-street,  could  not 
be  received  in  evidence. 

The  |irisoner  said  he  was  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Noble,  a  printer ;  was  a  married  man  ;  and 
by  hissing  and  groaning  at  bis  majesty,  he  meant 
only  to  let  the  king  see  ''  he  wxis  dissatisfied  at 
the  \yar.''  i 

Three  others  were  examined  the  same  even- 
ing with  Kidd  Wake ;  but  the  evidence  did  not 
affect  them  materially ;  all  four,  however,  were 
committed  to  prison  that  evening  for  further 
examination. 

On  the  next  morning  Kidd  Wake  was  brought 
before  the  sitting  magistrates  for  re-examina- 
tion,  when  Mr.  Walford,  above-mentioned,  came 
forward,  and  deposed,  that  as  soon  as  he  joined 
the  procession  as  constable,  he  observed  to  Mr. 
Stockdale,  his  brother  officer,  how  very  parti- 
cularly active  the  prisoner  was  in  hissing,  hoot- 
ing, and  calling  out,  *^  No  war  f  And  as  the 
procession  was  passing  through  St.  Margaret- 
s^treet,  he  saw  something  small  go  with  great 
velocity  against  one  of  the  coach  windows, 
which  made  a  small  hole  in  the  glass ;  and  at 
this  time  the  prisoner  disappeared ;  but  when 
the  king  arrived  at  the  house  of  peers,  he  again 
observed  the  prisoner  in  the  front  of  the  crowd ; 
when  some  other  officers,  remarking  the  pri- 
soner's active  conduct,  proposed  to  take  him 
into  custody;  but  on  consideration  it  was  de- 
clined.   When  his  majesty  came  out  of  the 
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house,  he  lost  sight  of  the  prisoner  till  the  pro- 
cession had  passed  through  the  Horse-guards, 
when  he  observed  the  prisoner,  and  about  thirty 
more,  close  to  the  carriage,  grinning  at  the  king, 
groaning,  and  calling-  out,  ''  No  war !  Down 
George  ! "  But  whether  the  prisoner  said  d^wn 
George^  he  could  nCt  positively  say.  As  the 
procession  was  passing  from  the  Horse-guards 
towards  Carlton-house  gates, six  or  seven  stones 
were  flung  at  the  carriage ;  and  about  the  time 
the  stones  were  flung,  he  observed  the  prisoner 
stoop  two  or  three  times  ;  but  whether  be  flung 
any  of  the  stones  he  would  not  positively  say^ 
The  witness  remonstrated  with  the  prisoner 
upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  who  paid 
no  attention  to  the  remonstrance,  till  at  length, 
passing  along  the  mall,  the  witness,  with  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  horse-guards,  secured 
him.  The  prisoner,  Kidd  Wake,  was  re-com- 
mitted for  further  examination.  He  at  length 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  of  boot- 
ing, groaning,  and  hissing  at  the  king ;  for  wbi^h 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  for  several 
years  in  the  penitentiary  house  at  Gloucester, 
and  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 

Amidst  the  general  gloom  which  this  outrage 
against  his  majesty  occasioned  in  the  country, 
it  was  highly  consolatory  to  him  to  receive  the 
assurances  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his 
sacred  person,  which  were  contained  in  the 
numerous  addresses  which  were  presented  to 
him  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  Acir- 
cumstance^  however,  took  place,  respecting  one 
of  the  addresses,  which  deserves  particular 
notice,  as  it  establishes  some  coincidence  with 
former  demands  of  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  strongly  exemplifies  the  hight 
respect  which  his  majesty  entertained  for  the 
privileges  of  his  subjects. 

Amongst  the  numerous  addresses  presented 
to  his  majesty,  one  was  vQted  by  the  bishop, 
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dean,  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  and  clergy  of 
London  and  WestminBter,  which  the  bishop, 
(Porteus)  was  deputed  to  present  on  the  3d  of 
December.^  According  to  usual  custom.  Dr. 
Porteus  sent  a  copy  of  the  address  to  the  duke 
of  Portland,  then  home  secretary  of  state,  re- 
questing him  to  take  the  king's  pleasure  when 
fie  would  receive  it ;  and  the  duke  in  a  few 
days  returned  an  answer  that  his  majesty  would 
receive  ic,  uut  on  the  throne,  but  at  the  levee. 
But  the  bishop  being  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  privilege  of  the  London  clergy,  founded  on 
ancient  custom,  immediately  desired  an  inter- 
view with  the  duke,  and  shewed  him  some 
papers,  which  fully  established  the  fact  that  ad- 
dresses from  the  clergy  of  the  mfetropolis  were 
always  received  on  the  throne.  The  noble 
secretary  promised  to  state  this  next  day  to  the 
king,  who  was  instantly  convinced  of  its  pro- 
priety, and  complied  with  the  privilege  as 
claimed  by  the  worthy  prelate. 

The  year  1795  concluded  with  little  consola- 
tory abroad,  and  with  a  general  and  torpid  de- 
spondency at  home,  as  far  as  respected  the  pub- 
lic affairs.  A  dreadful  and  oppressive  scarcity 
pervaded  tbe  kingdom ;  several  instances  oc- 
curred of  persons  who  perished  through  abso- 
lute want,  and  the  poor  were  every  where  de- 
spairing and  desperate.  To  the  calamitous  war, 
and  to  the  misconduct  of  ministers,  all  the 
misery  under  which  the  nation  groaned,  was 
perhaps,  rashly  attributed.  Distress  goaded 
the  people  on  to  every  species  of  excess,  and 
treason  and  rebellion  stalked  rampant  over  the 
jcountry. 

The  alarm  which  the  attack  on  his  majesty 
had  excited,  had  scarcely  began  to  subside, 
when  another  disloyal  insult  vras  offered  to  him. 
As  he  was  returning  through  Pallmall  to  Buck- 
ingham-house, from  Drury-hme  theatre,  on  the 


son  flung  a  stone  at  the  coach,  in  which  were  their 
majesties  and  the  lady  in  waiting,  with  such 
violence  as  to  break  the  window,  and  enter  the 
carriage,  where  it  fell  into  lady  Harrington's  lap. 
A  reward  of  1,000/.  was  immediately  offered 
for  the  detection  of  the  offender,  but  he  was 
never  discovered. 

Another  maniacal  attempt  was  made  on  the 
royal  family  early  in  February,  when  a  woman, 
genteely  dressed,  found  means  to  get  into  the 
queen's  house,  and  was  passing  to  the  queen's 
apartments,  when  she  was  discovered  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  insisted  on  her  telling  where  she  was 
going,  when  she  replied  she  was  going  to  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Guelph,  the  queen,  who  had  got 
some  writings  belongmg  to  her ;  and  if  her 
mother  did  not  give  them  up,  she  would  find 
means  to  commit  some  horrid  act.  Upon  this 
some  of  the  servants  secured  her,  and  she  was 
given  into  the  custody  of  the  patrole ;  and  on 
the  ensuing  Monday  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
she  was  brought  to  Bow-street,  and  underwent 
an  examination  before  William  Addington,  esq., 
during  which  she  appeared  very  much' com- 
posed. She  said  her  name  was  Charlotte 
Georgina  Mary  Ann  Guelph.  She  persisted  in 
the  story  she  told  at  the  queen's  house  the  night 
before,  of  the  queen  being  her  mother,  ^c.  She 
further  said,  that  the  late  duke  of  York  was 
her  father ;  that  she  was  bom  at  Rome ;  and 
that  she  was  sold  to  a  gentleman  in  Spain,  ^c. 

We  should  not  have  made  any  further  men- 
tion  of  the  numerous  libels  which  at  this  period 
issued  from  the  licentious  portion  of  the  press, 
agaiust  his  majesty,  had  not  one  of  them  given 
occasion  to  the  late  lord  Kenyon  to  pass  an 
eulogium  upon  our  late  monarch,  which  was  not 
more  honourable  to  him  who  prouounced,  than 
of  to  the  amiable  monarch  who  so  well  deserved 
it.  Few  persons  acquainted  with  the  history 
Ut  Qf  February,  1796,  an  evil-disposed  per- 1  the  turbulent  period  of  1796  6,  forget  the  nauie 
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of  Dadiel  Eaton,  a  man  notorious  for  faia  sediti- 
ous publications,  and  his  Jacobinical  principles. 
There  is,  however,  one  particular  circumstance 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  man,  which 
shews  that  the  predilections  of  our  youth  do  not 
always  attend  us  in  our  maturer  years.  The 
father  of  this  Eaton  held  some  situation  about 
the  court,  and  Daniel  was  not  only  personally 
known  to  his  majesty,  when  prince  Gieorge,  but 
was  even  known  at  times  to  be  his  playfellow. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  principles 
which  had  been  early  instilled  into  the  mind  of 
Daniel  Eaton,  added  to  the  favours  which  his 
family  had  always  received  from  the  royal 
family,  would  have  induced  him  to  abstain  from 
any  act  which  might  tend  to  degrade  or  vilify 
royalty,  or  bring  discredit  on  the  government 
of  the  country.  But  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
Eaton,  being  a  bookseller  in ,  Newgate-street, 
published  a  work  something  similar  to  the  Poli-. 
tical  Dictionary,  in  which  the  word  ''king,"  is 
made  to  signify  **  cunning  and  craft,  which 
would  soon  be  in  disrepute  in  this  country ; " 
the  meaning  of  a  **  niggard/'  he  declared  to 
be  *'  a  king  who  had  defrauded  his  subjects  of 
nine  millions  of  money  ;*'  adding,  ''  Oh !  Mr. 
Guelph,  where  do  you  expect  to  go  to  when 
you  die,"  and  strongly  recommending  the  guil- 
lotine as  a  sovereign  remedy.  For  this  libel 
Eaton  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  loyal  community. 

In  the  address  of  lord  Kenyon,  speaking  of  our 
late  benevolent  and  pious  monarch,  he  compared 
him  to  Samuel  the  Judge  of  Israel,  for  he  could 
say,  ''  Whose  ox  have  I  taken  ?  whose  ass  have 
I  taken  ?  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  whom  have 
I  oppressed  ?''  sentiments  which  came  so  home 
to  the  feelings  of  all  present,  that  the  conviction 
of  the  libeller  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful* 

In  the  midst  of  this  oppressive  gloom,  which 
threatened  to  overshadow  tEe  brightest  interests 


of  the  nation,  one  circumstance  of  a  most  cheer^ 
ing  and  exhilirating  nature  occurred,  and  which 
did  not  fail  to  have  its  due  influence  0n  the  do- 
mestic happiness  of  our  late  monarch.  This 
circumstance  was  the  happy  delivery  of  the 
princess  of  Wales  of  a  daughter,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
of  January,  1796.  The  following  persons  were 
present  at  the  delivery.  His  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  grace  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord 
president  of  his  majesty's  council,  his  grace  tho 
duke  of  Leeds,  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  earl  of  Cbolmondeley,  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  the  earl' of  Jersey,  master  of  the  horse 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
right  honourable  lord  Thurlow,  and  the  ladiea 
of  her  royal  highnesses  bedchamber. 

In  this  event  his  majesty  saw  the  succession 
to  the  throne  confirmed,  and  the  tenure  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Brunswick  to  the  crown  of 
England  established ;  but  these  were  hopes  des- 
tined in  one  fatal  moment  to  be  annihilated--* 
they  blossomed  indeed  to  maturity,  but  a  fell 
blast  came  over  them,  and  the  country  still 
mourns  their  destcuction — ^yet  in  mental  dark- 
ness was  the  good  king  shrouded ;  living,  as  it 
were,  in  a  heavenly  kingdom  of  his  own,  he 
knew  not  the  ravages  which  death  had  occa- 
sioned in  his  earthly  one,  and  the  awful  blow 
from  heaven  passed  over  him,  like  the  simoon 
over  the  desert,  which  in  its  arid  nature,  feels 
not  its  blasting  influence. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  period  of  his 
late  majesty's  life  more  pregnant  with  import- 
ant events,  than  that  which  now  engrosses  our 
attention.  It  was  an  era  of  revolution,  mutiny, 
and  rebellion,  the  vessel  of  the  state  was  ex- 
posed to  all  the  storms  of  domestic  faction,  and 
it  was  only  the  energy  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
skill  of  his  ministers,  which  ultimately  saved  it. 
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Otte  coawquence,  indeed,  migfat  have  beea  ex- 
pected from  the  disastroua  state  of  the  public 
i^hirs.  A  partial  change  at  lea&t  of  ministerB 
might  hare  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  con-^ 
sequence  t>f  unsucc6asfal  counsels ;  yet  even 
the  political  phenomenon  was  exhibited^  of  an 
administration  defeated  in  almost  every  project, 
jfoiling  in  almost  every  promise,  and  mistaken . 
ahnost  in  every  speculation,  and  yet  possessing 
still  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Since  the 
period  when  a  r^fular  opposition  was  first 
formed  in  this  country,  the  party  hostile  to 
ministers  was  perhaps  never  weaker  than  at 
that  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  state 
of  parties  was  indeed  very  fairly  put  to  trial 
at  the  general  election,  which  took  place  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  1796.  With  a  very 
few  exceptions,  where  the  private  character  of 
the  candidate,  or  the  influence  of  family  con- 
nexions, weighed  against  his  political  senti- 
ments the  tide  of  success  in  the  counties  and 
boroughs  ran  proudly  in  favour  of  the  minister 
and  his  supporters. 

The  new  parliament  was  called  together  at 
a  season  of  the  year  unusually  early,  the  6th 
of  October.  His  majesty's  speech  from  the 
throne  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  nation, 
and  was  welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  return- 
ing peace.  It  intimated  ''  that  his  majesty  had 
omitted  no  endeavour  for  the  setting  on  foot 
negotiations  to  restore  peace  to  Europe ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  a  way  was  now  opened  to 
an- immediate  negotiation,  which  must  produce 
an  honourable  peace  for  us  and  bur  allies,  or 
prove  to  what  cause  alone  the  prolongation  of 
.the  war  was  to  be  ascribed. 

"  That  his  majesty  would  send  a  person  to 
Paris,  with  full  powers  to  treat  for  this  object ; 
but  it  was  evident,  that  nothing  could  so  much 
contribute  to  give  it  effect  as  the  parliament 
manifesting  both  the  determination  an<i  the  re- 


sources to  oppose  the  enemy ;  especially  as 
there  was  an  open  design  professed  of  attempt- 
ing a  desceiit  upon  these  kingdoms. 

'*  That,  by  the  skill  and  exertions  of  the  navy, 
our  commerce  had  been  protected  almost  t)eyond 
example ;  the  fleets  tif  the  enemy  had  been 
bloclced  np  in  their  own  ports ;  the  <)perations 
in  the  Bast  and  West  Indies  had  been,  prod nc-. 
tive  of  great  national  advantages ;  and  though 
the  fortune  of  war  on  tiie  continent  had  been 
more  various,  such  a  turn  faad>  been  given  to 
our  affairs  by  the  spirit  of  the  Austrian  forces 
under  the  archduke  Charles,  as  might  inspire 
confidence  that  the  end  of  the  campaign  would 
prove  as  disastrous  to  the  enemy  as  its  com* 
mencement  had  been  auspicious." 

We  have  considered  ourselves  particularly 
called  upon  to  notice  the  speech  of  his  majesty, 
as  he  was  accused  of  gross  insincerity  in  regard 
to  the  negotiations  for  peac^,  and  the  result  of 
lord  Malmsbury's  mission  to  Paris  rather  tended 
to  confirm  this  accusation.  It  was,  however,  a 
master-stroke  of  policy  in  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, to  encourage  the  alarm  of  an  immediate 
descent  upon  the  kingdom,  as  it  turned  the  tide 
of  the  public  attention  from  domestic  grievances 
to  an  immediate  consideration  of  the  best  means 
for  defending  the  country.   - 

A  circumstance,  however,  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture tended,  at  this  time,  very  much  to  afflict 
his  majesty,  which  was  the  difference  between 
the  prince  and  -princess  of  Wales,  and  which 
ultimately  led  to  their  separation.  The  part 
which  his  majesty  had  to  act  on  thia  occasion, 
was  most  diflicult  and  delicate.  Though  strongly 
attached  to  his  niece,  he  still  could  not  divest 
himself  of  the  feeling  of  a  father  for  a  son,  and 
the  only  alternative  that  remained,  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  illustrious  parties  as  much  as  possible, 
with  a  view  of  an  ultimate  adjustment  of  their 
differences.    The  evil,  however,  had  struck  too 
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deep  a  r<k>t  ta  he  etietked  by  the  •amioibl^e  in* 
terferenoe-of  hw  majesty,  and  at  a  fiit^re  period 
led  4o  those  p(roceedmga»  which  excited  the  Id- 
dignation  of  the  cotiiitry.  We  shall  defer  enlargw 
itig  upon  this  unpleasaiit  topic  in  the  present 
stage  of  pttr  history,  as  it  will  be  mors  miniitely 
detailed  ia  avsabseipieiit  part,  when^  the  fire 
which  was  at  this  time  only  glimmering  ia  the 
ashes,  hurst  kitOiaiiame,  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  best  intneets  of  the  kingdom. 

An  interesting  circumstance  took  place  eafly 
in  1797,  which  was  tbe  delivery  to  the  king,  at 
Buckingham-house,  of  the  presents  which  were 
intrusted  to  captain  Vancouver  forhis  sovereign, 
by  the  king  of  the  fiandwich  iidaadss'  who,  of 
his  own  f&*ee*will  acknowledged  fealty  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by  the  most 
pompous  cevemonies.  The  principal  presents 
in  allusiott  to  Hsb  homage,  were  two  state  gar<- 
ments  and  a  helmet  and  crown.  One  of  these 
was  of  otter  skin,  the  other  of  the  doth  of 
Owhyhee,  covered  with  bird's  feadiers  so  ingeni- 
ously, that  by  "a  single  move  of  the  hand,  it 
would  display  feathers  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour, 
like  some  of  our  conjuror's  books.  The  helmet 
also  was  of'  otter  skin,  covered  with  feathers 
in  a  very  masterly  manner,  superior  even  to  the 
specimens  in  the  British  museum. 

It  was  in  tte  monUi  of  February,  1797,  that 
the  city  of  X4ondon  wias  thrown  into  a  state  of 
unusval  alarm,  by  the  stoppage  of  payment  in 
cash  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The  critical 
posture  of  the  empire  in  consequence  of  this 
unexpected  event,  made  it  necessary  to  take 
the  kiogs  pleasure  on  a  step  of  the  highest  and 
most  important  natore,.  and  which  nothing  but 
the  most  desperate  alarm  could  justify.  It  was 
on  a  Saturday  .thai  the  above  event  took  place, 
and  so  urgent  was  the  case,  that  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
messenger,  wis  instantly  despatched  to  request 
his  majesty  to  eo^e  to  town  on  the  following 
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day  (Sunday),  in  orders  to  asliiat  at  n  prisry^oAin- 
ciL  It  is  worthy  of:  remark,i<tliat  this.wim^the 
first  time  during  his  reign,. that  he  came/ to 
town  to  transact .  bTurinesS  on;  a  fiundhy . :  '.  The 
counoil  was  acdordingly;  held  at  St.  James's^ 
his  majesty  being  present  in  person ;  the  dtdie 
of  York,  the*  chancellor  of  the  eoccheqaer,  Ihe 
duke  of  Portland,  lord  Grenville,  the  marquess 
Coniwallis,  earl  Spencer,  and  the  earl  of  Cha- 
tham being  also  present ;  the  deliberation  lasted 
five  hours,  when  a  proclamation  was  directed 
to  be  issued. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  was  agreed  upon  at  the 
privy  council^  the  ministers  were  met  in  Down- 
ing*street  by  the  governor  and  deputy-govemor 
of  the  bank,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Bosanquet,  and 
other  gentlemen  in  the  direction.  It  was  com- 
municated to  them,  and  a  long  and  warm  ccm* 
ference  took  place  on  the  occasion.  The  snb^ 
stance  of  the  measure  was  a  recommendation 
to  the  bank  of  England,  not  to  issue  any  more 
gold  in  payment  of  their  notes  until  the  sense 
of  parliament  should  be  taken. 

With  a  view  of  allaying  the  alarm  which  this 
proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  occasioned, 
the  following  notice  was  issued  by  the  direct(H« 
jof  the  bank. 

Bank  0f  England,  February  27,  1797. 

In  consequence  of  an  order  of  his  majesty's  privy- 
council  notified  to  the  bank  last  night,  a  copy  of  iirhich 
is  hitherto  annexed, 

The  governor,,  deputj-goviemor,  an4.direeWs  of  die 
hank  9f  Eoglaad,  think  it  their  dotj,  td  inform  the  pro* 
piietors  of  bank  atock,  as  well  as  the  public  at  laife, 
that  the  general  concerns  of  the  bank  are  in  the  most 
afBuent  and  prosperous  situation^  and  such  as  to  pre- 
clude every  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  its  notes. 

The  directors  mean  to  continue,  their  usual  discornts 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  commercial  interest,  pacing 
the  amount  in  bank  notes,  and  the  dividend  warrants  will 
be  paid  in  the  same  manner* 

Francis  Martin,  Secretary. 
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.  A  jneeting  waa  held  on  the  same  day  at  th& 

I 

mansipn-house,  of  the  merchants  and  bankers* 
^c.,  to  conader  of  the  steps  which  it  was  pro- 
per to  take  to  ^event  embarrassments  to  public 
credit,  from  the  effect  of  any  ilLfounded  or  ex- 
aggerated alarms,  add  to  support  it  with  the 
utmost  exertions  at  this  important  conjuncture. 

*  Tke  lord-maysr  in  the  chair^ 

Reself  ed  unanimously,  that  we,  the  undersigned,  being 
highly  sensible  how  necessary  the  {^reservation  of  public 
credit  is  at  this  time,  do  most  readily  hereby  declare  diat 
we  win  not  reftise  to  receive  bank-notes  in  payment  of 
any  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  us,  and  we  will  use  our 
utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  our  payments  in  the  same 
manner. 

Brook  Watson. 

This  resolution,  which  is  nearly  a  copy  of 
that  used  in  the  year  1745,  when  there  was  a 
run  upon  the  bank,  was  signed  in  a  few  days 
by  the  principal  bankers,  merchants,  and 
traders,  au4  was  inserted  in  the  London  Ga« 
sette. 

■ 

The  lords  of  his  majesty's  council  being  also 
desirous  to  contribute  as  far  as  they  could  to 
the  support  of  the  public  and  commercial  credit 
of  the  kingdom,  at  this  important  crisis,  agreed 
and  bound  themselves  to  receive  the  notes  of 
the  bank  of  England  in  all  payments  as  money, 
and  to  support,  as  far  as  depended  on  them  indi- 
vidually,  their  circulation. 

Thus,  by  the  energy  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, was  one  of  the  most  alarming  events,  af- 
fecting the  commerce  and  credit  of  the  country, 
which  had  happened  during  the  whole  of  hin 
majesty's  reign,  actually  converted  into  the 
means  of  establishing  the  credit  of  the  bank  of 
England,  and  of  restoring  confidence  to  the 
commercial  world. 

In  this  period  of  foreign  war  and  domestic 
disquietude,  his  majesty  lost  not  sight  of  the 
fine  arts,  but  on  fevery  occasion  testified  his  dis- 


position to  encourage  them*  It  was  at  this 
period  that  his  majesty  honoured  Mr.  Beechey, 
of  the  royal  academy,  with  his  patronage,  io 
consequence  of  the  superior  maimer  in  which 
he  had  finished  the  portraits  of  several  persons 
of  high  rank  land  fashion*  His  majesty  was  so 
highly  pleased  with  the  style  in  which  some  of 
these  portraits  were  painted,  that  he  appointed 
Mr»  Beechey  portrait^painter  to  her  majesty, 
and  commanded  him  to  execute  the  portraits  of 
the  queen  and  the  princesses,  two  of  which  ap- 
peared in  'the  exhibition  at  Somerset-bouse. 
Mr.  Beechey,  having  now  given  such  ample  tes- 
timony of  his  talents,  was  intrusted  by  his 
majesty  with  a  subject,  the  execntion  of  which 
required  no  common  talent,  which  was  the 
grand  picture  of  the  king  himself  and  the  princes, 
at  the  review  in  Hyde-park,  When  this  picture 
was  completed,  his  majesty  was  so  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  conferred  on  Mr.  Beechey  the  honour 
of  knighthood. 

His  majesty  also  made  considerable  additions 
to  his  collection  of  paintings  in  the  spring  of 
1797,  by  purchases  at  the  famous  Trumbull 
sale,  consisting  of  Raphaers  Virgin,  Christ 
and  St.  John,  the  Dejanira  and  Centaur,  and 
some  capital  pieces  by  Berghem,  all  selected 
by  the  late  president  of  the  royal  academy. 

A  strong  contest  respecting  the  receipt  of 
petitions  from  the  city  of  London  in  its  corpo- 
rate capacity,  took  place  about  this  period, 
when  on  the  16th  of  March,  the  lord  mayor 
called  th^  attention  of  the  court  of  common* 
council  to  a  requisition  firom  forty-three  livery- 
men, desiring  him  to  call  a  common-hall,  ''  to 
consider  of  an  humble  address  and  petition  to 
his  majesty,  upon  the  present  alarming  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  praying  him  to  dismiss  his 
present  ministers  from  his  councils  for  ever,  as 
the  first  step  towards  obtaining  a  qpeedy^ 
honourable,  and  permanent  peace*'' 
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To  tkis  yiery  absurd  proposali  the  lord^mayor 
had  merely  answered  that  he  would  consult  the 
court  of  aldermen,  and  had  from  them  received 
a  protest  against  such  a  measure.  He  then  sub- 
mitted sereral  papers  to  the  common^council, 
but  that  body  was  unanimously  of  optQion  that 
it  would  be  highly  improper  for  them  to  give 
Mxy  opinion  respecting  the  propriety  or  expe- 
dience of  convening  the  common-hall  so  de- 
sired, 

A  common-hall  was,  however,  summoned  for 
the  S3d,  when  a  petition  to  the  purpose  before 
expressed  was  almost  unanimously  voted,  as 
the  friends  of  the  measure  had  taken  early 
means  to  fill  the  hall  with  their  own  partisans 
and  parasites ;  and '  the  sheriffs,  with  the  city 
representatives,  were  deputed  to  present  it  to, 
his  majesty  on  the  throne. 

The  next  day  the  sheriffs,  attended  at  St. 
James's  to  know  when  the/ king  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  the  petition  of  the  livery 
agreeable  to  the  form  here  pointed  out ;  when 
they  were  informed  that  his  majesty  wquld  re- 
ceive no  petition  from  the  city  of  London,  on 
the  throne,  except  in  its  coiporate  capacity ; 
but  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  it  at  the 
levee,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  accepting  ad- 
dresses. 

A  common-hall  was  now  called  on  the  Ist^of 
April,  when  the  lord-mayor  laid  before  the 
livery  the  report  of  the  sheriffs,  stating  the  an- 
swer given  to  them  by  the  duke  of  Portland 
when  they  attended  at  the  levee ;  but  the  livery 
thought  proper  to  resolve,  that  the  sheriffs  of 
London  had  an  acknowledged  right  to  an  audi- 
ence of  the  king,  and  were  in  duty  bound  to 
demand  the  same;  directing  the  sheriffs,  at- 
tended by  the  remembrancer,  to  demand  a  per- 
sonal '  audience  of  the  king,  to  know  when  he 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  upon  the  throne, 
the  address  and  petition. 


In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  sherifis  Staines 
and  Langstone  proceeded  on  the  5th  of  April 
to  St.  James's,  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
his  majesty,  to  which  they  were  admitted ;  and, 
on  being  introduced,  explained  to  his  majesty 
the  conceived  right  or  privilege  of  the  citizens 
of  London,  in  livery,  to  present  their  addresses 
to  the  throne,  informing  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  the  present  instance  they  could  not  de« 
liver  their  petition  in  any  other  manner. 

The  king»  in  his  reply,  plainly  stated  that  he 
should  always  be  ready  to  receive  their  ad- 
dresses or  petitions  at  die  levee ;  but  that  he 
could  not  receive  any  petitions  from  the  city  of 
London  upon  the  throne,  except  in  its  corporate 
capacity — that  is,  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council  only ;  with  which  answer  the 
sheriffs  and  remembrancer  returned  to  the  lord- 
mayor,  who  called  another  common-hall  on  the 
12th,  in  which  the  report  was  read,  with  the 
additional  circumstapce,  that  the  sheriffs  had 
been  informed  officially,^  that  the  answer  first 
given  by  the  duke  of  Portland  was  by  his  'ma- 
jesty's own  desire. 

Two  resolutions  were  now  put  and  carried, 
declaratory  of  the  assuihed  privilege ;  but  the 
partisans  of  the  measure  went  rather  too  far  in 
proposing  a  third  resolution,  which  the  lord- 
mayor  declared  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  duty  to  preserve  inviolate  the  rights  of  the 
livery,  admit  to  be.  put;  for  as  the  business  of 
the  day  upon  which  the  livery  were  met  was 
specified  in  the  summons  issued  to  call  them 
together,  so  it  was  his  duty  to  take  care  that 
no  other  business  should  be  discussed. 

This  was  loudly  resented  by  the  demagoguea; 
but  after  considerable  altercation,  the  lord- 
mayor  ordered  the  insignia  of  office  to  be  taken 
up,  and  the  hall  was,  of  course,  dissolved :  yet 
the  reformers  did  not  separate  before  a  vote  of 
censure  was  proposed  by  a  leading  meAiber  of 
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the  eotntttbn  'cotiifiicil>  and  of  course  carried  by 
ficchms^ion;  agbiott  the  lord-mayor,  for  vrhat 
|lie  pf ot^oser  1li€mght  propef  to  call  **  an  tui- 
preeedented 'attack  on  the  deliberative  riglits 
of  the  livery  of  London,  in  commbn-hall  as- 
sembled.'^ 

.  A  new  requisition  iv^s  next  presented  to' the 
}or4*m9yor  (Brook  Watson);  on  the  22d  of  the 
montbiT  fcequiring  :  him '  to  call  a  oommon-hall 
within  eight  days,  for  the  purpose  of  again 
taking  into  consideration  the  sheriffs'  report, 
'*  to  investigate  the  real  causes  of  the  awful  and 
alarming  state  of  public  affairs  ;  and  to  adopt 
sfich  n^easures  as  may  be  expedient  in  the  pre* 
sent  conjuncture ;''  to  which;  his  lordship  re- 
pliedx  on  the  25th>  statmg  his  willingness  to  call 
a  hall  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera^ 
tion  the  sherifEs'  report;  but  at  the  same  time 
declaring,  that  he  felt  it  incompatible  with  his 
duty  to  assemble  the  livery  for  the  other  pur- 
poses expressed  in  the  requisition,  considering 
the  investigation  of  the  real  causes  of  the  state 
of  public  affairs  as  a  proposition  too  extensive 
and  unqualified  to  admit  of  discussion  in  an  as- 
sembly confessedly  not  deliberative. 

But  the  business  did  not  drop  here ;  for,  on 
the  3d  of  May,  another  requisition  was  sent  to 
the  lord-mayor  to  take  into  consideration  the 
sheriffs*  report ;  also  ''  the  grievances  brought 
on  by  a  corrupt  system  of  undue  influence,  and 
the  incapacity  of  bis  majesty's  ministers;"  and 
to  submit  several  resolutions,  expressive  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  livery,  contained  in  the  former 
petition,  with  a  motion  that  the  city  representa- 
tives should  be  instructed  to;  move  an  address 
to  the  king,  ''  praying  him  to  dismiss  from  his 
presence  and  councils  his  present  weak  and 
wicked  ministers,  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
obtaining  a  speedy  and  permanent  peace." 

Tp  this  most  absurd  and  preposterous  requi* 
sition,  the  lord-mayor  returned  for  answer,  that 


he  would  call  a  common-bair^or^l  the  abBve- 
-mentioned  purposes,  ekdepttfhe '  tejibrt;  which 
was  accordiogly  held  on  tfae^llth'ef  May,  "when 
severar strong,  resolutions!,  toi  the  same  {Carport 
were  canned  by  a  padked  a&d  crowded  hall ; 
and  the  lord-mayor  had  the  singular  plMsure  of 
signing  a  vote  of  censure  on  liimself,  ibr  dis- 
solving thfe  former  court,  and  for  (convening  the 
existing  court  for  purposed  short  of  tkes^  tben- 
tioned  in  the  requisition,  by  which,  said  the  Re- 
solution, he  ''has  violated'  the  fightii ^f  the 
livi^ry,  has  suffered  his  political  attachments  to 
warp  his  official  conduct,  and  proved  himself 
to  be  utterly  undeserving  of  the  confidence  of 
his  constituents." 

A  treaty  of  marriage  had  been;  for  some  time, 
on  the  tapis,  between  the  princess  royal  of 
England  and  the  prince  of  Wirtemburg,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  an  alliance  which  met  with  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  his  majesty,  as  some 
very  unfavourable  reports  were  in  circulation 
respecting  the  prince's  character ;  in  which  it 
was  openly  insinuated  that  he  had  either  parti- 
cipated in,  or  that  he  had  criminal  knowledge 
of,  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in  a  Russian  pri- 
son, in  which  it  was  asserted  that  she  had  been 
confined  at  his  express  desire,  on  account  of 
some  real  or  supposed  indiscretions.  His  serene 
highness  produced  several  dbduments  and 
papers,  denying  in  toto  the  allegations  against 
him,  or  that  he  was  even  privy  to  any  improper 
measures  being  used  against  her.  His  majesty 
examined  these  papers  most  minutely,  and  he 
expressed  himself  fully  convinced  that  the 
prince  was  innocent  of  the  charges  alleged 
against  him,  and  no  obstacle  was  raised  to  the 
union. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  May  that  his  most 
serene  highness  the  hereditary  prince  of  Wirtem- 
burg came  to  the  apartments  ptepared  for  his 
reception  at  St.  James's^    His  highness  having 
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been  invited  by  the  right  honourable  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  K.B.,  to  stop,  in  his  way  to  London,  at 
Spring-grove,  and  to  partake  of  a  collation,  was 
met  at  Spring-grove  by  the,  right  honourable 
lord  Malmsbury,  K.B.  and  sir  Stephen  Cottrell, 
knt.,  his  majesty's  master  of  the.  ceremonies, 
and  was  by  them  conducted  to  London  in  one 
of  his  majesty's  coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
and  repaired  to  his  apartments  at  St.  James's. 
Immediately  after  his  arrival,  his  highness  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  marquess  of  Salisbury, 
lord-chamberlain  of  his  majesty's^  household. 
Their  majesties  and  the  royal  family  sent 
their  compliments  of  welcome  to  his  most 
serene  highness  upon  his  arrival  at  St.  James's ; 
and  the  right  honourable  Charles  Greville, 
vice- chamberlain  •  of  his  majesty's  household, 
who  carried  the  complitnents  from  his  majesty, 
acquainted  his  most  serene  highness,  that 
his  majesty  had  appointed  the  ensuing  day 
to  receive  his  highness  after  the  levee ;  when 
his  most  serene  highness  waited  on  his  ma- 
jesty, and  afterwards  on  the  queen  and  on 
the  royal  family,  at  the  times  respectively  ap- 
pointed. 

Before  the  hour  came  for  his  most  serene 
highness  to  have  access  to  the  king,  his  high- 
ness received  visits  from  their  graces  the  arch>- 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, and  other  lords  of  his  majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,  and  from  many  of  the 
nobility,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and 
from  the  foreign  ministers ;  all  of  whom  were 
presented  to  his  most  serene  highness.  The 
following  day,  his  highness  again  received  visits 
from  divejrs  of  the  nobility,  and  went  to  the 
drawing-room  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the 
queen  ;  his  serene  highness  afterwards  paid  his 
compliments  to  his  majesty  at  the  levee.    , 

The  solemriity  of  the  marriage  of  his  serene 

highness  Frederick  William,  hereditary  prince  of 
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Wirtemburg-Stutgard,  with  Charlotte  Augusta 
Matilda,  princess  royal  of  Great  Britain,  lady 
of  the  imperial  order  of  Russia  of  St.  Catherihe, 
and  eldest  daughter  of  king  George  IIL,  was 
performed  in  the  'chapel  royal,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  After  the  ceremony, 
their  majesties,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family, 
passed  into  the  great  council-chamber,  where 
the  great  officers,  nobility,  foreign  ministers, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  paid  their  com- 
pliments on  the  occasion ;  which  were  received 
by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  her  majesty's 
apartment. 

The  last  interview  between  his  majesty  and 
his  royal  daughter,  was  of  the  most  affecting 
kind.  The  princess  hung  upon  her  father's 
neck,  overwhelmed  in  grief,  and  it  was  not 
until  her  consort  urged  her  to  close  the  painful 
scene,  that  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
her  father.  The  affectionate  parent  followed 
her  to  bid  her  farewell,  but  he  was  so  overcome 
:  by  the  excess  of  his  parental  feelings,  that  he 
could  not  give  utterance  to  his  words,  and  his 
streaming  eyes  looked  the  last  blessing,  which 
his  lips  could  not  pronounce. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  subject  of  the  portion 
which  was  to  be  given  with  the  princess  royal, 
came  under  consideration  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  that  the  sum  of  800,000/.  be  the  mar- 
riage portion  of  her  royal  highness.  The  mo- 
tion mfet  with  some  opposition,  but  it  was  ulti- 
mately carried. 

It  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  record  another 
of  those  extraordinary  events  which  the  year 
1 797  produced,  and  this  was  the  mutiny  of  the 
navy.  The  British  nation  was,  perhaps,  never 
engaged  in  a  contest,  in  which  the  importance 
of  its  naval  power  was  more  apparent,  than  at 
this  particular  period  of  our  history.  To  it  we 
are  indebted  for  more  than  success  in  a  common 
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warfare,  therefore  the  very  safety  and  existence 
of  the  country  depend  upon  our  naval  power. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  without  the  most  serious 
apprehensions  that  a  spirit  of  disaffection  was 
observed  in  the  spring  of  1797,  to  break  out  in 
the  fleet,  the  origin  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
trace,  though  the  consequences  of  its  continu- 
ance were  sufficiently  obvious.  The  professed 
and,  perhaps,  the  real  motive  of  the  disturb- 
ance, was  the  redress  of  certain  grievances  re<> 
specting  the  quantum  and  distribution  of  their 
pay  and  provisions ;  complaints  not  ne  win  their 
nature,  but«  as  their  petitions  set  forth,  more 
intolerable  than  ever,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  times. 

The  mutiny  commenced  at  Portsmouth,  and 
shewed  itself  in  its  full  force,  on  lord  Bridport 
receiving  orders  from  government  to  sail  with 
the  channel  fleet.  When  the  signal  was  made 
to  prepare  for  sea,  a  general  disobedience  was 
obvious,  and  instead  of  weighing  anchor,  the 
seamen  of  the  admiral's  ship  ran  up  the  shrouds 
and  gave  three  cheers,  which  was  the  signal 
previously  agreed  upon,  to  announce  the  dis- 
obedience of  orders }  and  these  cheers  were  in- 
stantly answered  in  the  same  manner  from  the 
other  ships,  which  sufficiently  manifested  a 
complete  combination. 

The  sailors  at  Portsmouth  remained  in  this 
mutinous  state  till  the  14th  of  May,  when  lord 
Howe  at  length  arrived  from  the  admiralty  with 
plenary  powers  to  inquire  into,  and  settle,  the 
matters  in  dispute :  he  was  also  the  welcome 
beater  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  had  been 
passed  on  the  9th,  granting  an  additional  allow- 
ance, and  also  with  his  majesty's  proclamation 
of  pardon  for  all  those  who  should  immediately, 
return  to  their  duty. 

The  public  saw  with  infinite  satisfaction,  that 
the  grievances  of  their  brave  defenders  were 
t^dressed,  and  that  they  had  returned  to  their 


obedience  and  their  duty ;  but  this  pleasure 
was  speedily  turned  into  fresh  alarm  and  con- 
sternation, by  a  new  mutiny  in  another  quarter, 
which,  for  boldness  and  extent,  was  without  a 
parallel  in  the  naval  histoty  of  Britain. 

The  n,orth-sea  fleet,  as  well  as  the  riiips  lying 
at  the  Nore,  appeared  to  h^ve  the  redress  of 
other  grievances  in  view,  besides  what  related 
to  the  increase  of  pay  and  provisions,  %hich 
had  been  demanded  by  the  grand  fleet  at  Spit- 
head«  The  mutineers,  in  imitation  of  what  had 
been  done  at  Portsmouth,  chose  delegates  from 
every  ship,  of  whom  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Ricli^rd  Parker  was  appointed  president.  After 
having  either  confined  or  sent  on  shore  their 
principal  officers,  they  transmitted  to  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  a  series  of  articles,  or  cpndi-- 
tions,  to  which  they  peremptorily  demanded 
compliance,  as  the  only  terms  ypon  which  they 
would  return  to  obedien<)e ;  several  of  those 
articles  were  regarded  as  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  discipline  of  the  navy*  while  some 
others,  such  as  a  more  equal  division  of  prize* 
money,  were  represented  by  some,  as  no  more 
than  reasonable  additions  to  the  concessions  t9 
which  government  had  agreed  at  Portsmouth. 

The  adherents  of  administration  contended, 
that  considering  what  had  already  been  done 
for  the  seamen  in  general,  nothing  short  of  un- 
conditional submission  ought  to  be  accepted  by 
government  from  such  daring  mutineers  and 
rebels ;  while  some  of  the  adverse  party  con- 
ceived, that  by  moderate  4nd  modified  conces* 
siOn,  the  love  and  fidelity  of  the  navy  would  be 
more  effectually  secured,  than  by  adopting  harsh 
and  coercive  measures. 

The  mutineers  at  the  Nore,  on  the  23d  of 
May,  struck  the  flag  of  admiral  Buckner,  on 
board  the  Sandwich,  and  hoisted  a  red  flag,  the 
symbol  of  mutiny,  in  its  stead.  They  com- 
pelled all  the  ships  which  lay  near  Sbeerness, 
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to  drop  down  to  the  Great  Nore,  in  order  to 
concentrate  tbe  scene  of  their  operations ; 
amongst  which  was  the  St  Fiorenzo^  which  had 
been  fiitte.d  up  to  carry  the  princess  of  Wirtem- 
burg  to  Germany.  Each  man-of-war  sent  two 
delegates ;  and  besideB  these,  there  was  in 
every  ship  a  committee,  consisting  of  twelve 
men,  who  determined,  not  only  all  affairs  rela- 
tive to  the  internal  management  of  the  vessel, 
but  decided  upon  the  merits  of  the  respective 
delegates.  At  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny, 
the  delegates  came  every  day  to  Sheerness» 
where  they  held  conferoKes^  and  paraded  the 
streets  and  ramparts  of  the  garrison.  Richard 
Parker,  who  was  considered  as  tbe  rebel-ad*» 
miral  of  the  fleet,  marched  at  tb<)  head  of  these 
processions,  which  were  accompanied  with 
music  and  flags,  and  had  a  triumphal  appear- 
ance, calculated  to  make  new  converts  to  their 
illicit  proceedings.  The  delegates  and  com-, 
mittee-men  went  on  shore  and  returned  on 
board  as  they  pleased.  This  indulgence,  how- 
ever, was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of 
lord  Keith  and  sir  Charles  Grey,  who  had  been 
Beat  down  to  superintend  the  naval  and  military 
proceedings  in  that  quarter. 

The  last  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  by  treaty 
with  the  mutineers,  was  l^rough  the  medium  of 
the  earl  of  Northesk,  who  was  a  favourite  with 
the  seamen  on  board  the  whole  fleet.  On  the 
6th  of  June,  the  two  delegates  of  the  Monmouth 
were  rowed  on  board  that  ship,  and  informed 
his  lordship,  that  it  was  tbe  pleasure  of  the 
committee,  that  he  should  accompany  them  on 
board  tiie,  flag-^ship,  as  they  bad  proposals  to 
make,  leading  to  an  accommodation ;  hia  lord- 
ship complied,  and  went  attended  by  one  of- 
ficer. He  found  the  convention  in  the  state 
cabin,  consisting  of  sixty  delegates,  with  Parker 
sitting  at  their  head.  Before  they  entered  upon 
business,  the  president  demanded  of  the  person 


accompanying  lord  Northesk,  who  he  was? 
The  answer  was,  ''  An  officer  of  the  Monmouth, 
who  accompanied  the  captain  as  secretary.^' 
Parker  then  said,  ''  tha%  the  committee,  with 
one  voice^  had  come  to  a  declaration  of  the 
terms  on  which  alone,  without  the  smallest  al- 
teration, they  would  give  up  the  ships ;  and 
that  they  had  sent  for  him,  as  one  who  was 
known  to  be  the  seamen's  friend,  to  be  charged 
with,  them  to  the  king  >  from  whom  he  must 
pledge  his  honour  to  return  on  board  with  a 
clear  and  positive  answer  within  fifty-four 
hours.  *^ 

Parker  then  read  the  tetter,  which  is  said  to 
have  contained  some  compliments  to  his  ma- 
jesty's virtues,  and  many  severe  strictures  on 
the  demerits  of  his  ministers.  His  lordship 
informed  the  delegates  that,  **  he  would  cer-» 
tainly  bear  the  letter  as  desired,  but  he  could 
not,  from  the  unreasonableness  of  the  demands, 
flatter  them  with  any  e}q>ectation  of  success/' 
They  persisted  that  the  whole  must  be  com^- 
plied  with,  or  they  would  immediately  put  the 
fleet  to  sea.  Parker  then  deliv^ed  to  his  lord* 
ship  a  paper,  in  the  following  words,  by  way  of 
ratifying  his  credentials. 

Sandwichy  June  6,  3  P.M.  - 
To  captain  Lord  Northesk. 
You  are  hereby  authorized  and  <^dered  to  wait  upon 
the  kmg,  wherever  he  may  be,  with  the  resolution*  of  the 
committee  of  delegates,  and  ace  directed  to  return  back 
with  an  answer  within  fifty-foiu*  hours  from  tbe  date^ 
hereof. 

R.  Pabksb,  President. 

Lord  Northesk  proceeded  to  London  with 
this  despatch ;  and  after  stopping  for  a  short 
time  at  the  admiralty,  he  attended  earl  Spencer 
to  the  king ;  and  a  privy-council,  was  held  the 
next  day  upon  the  subject,  when  it  was  thought 
proper  fo  reject  the  demands  of  the  seamen, 
as    exorbitant    and    unreasonable.      Captain 
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Knight,  of  the  Inflexible,  cgirried  down  the  re- 
fusal of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  further 
into  detail  of  this  memorable  mutiny,  which 
threatened  at  one  time  the  complete  ruin  of 
the  country ;  it  is,  however,  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  favourable  termination  of  this  lamenta- 
ble affair,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  g'ood  sense 
and  resolution  of  his  majesty,  added  to  the 
mild,  though  determined,  measures,  recom- 
mended by  his  paternal  regard  for  a  well-mean- 
ing and  meritorious,  though  at  that  nK)ment«  a 
misguided  class  of  his  subjects. 

Hi^s  majesty  even  felt  some  reluctance  to  sign 
the  death-warrant  of  Parker,  the  ring-leader  of 
the  mutiny,  but  it  being  intimated  to  him  that 
the  safety  of  the  state  required  that  an  example 
should  be  made  of  so  desperate  a  rebel,  "  then," 
said  his  majesty,  "  my  private  feelings  tnust 
not  be  consulted.'* 

When  lord  Northesk  waited  upon  his  ma- 
jesty with  the  letter  of  Parker,  which  has  been 
previously  inserted,  he  perused  it  with  appa* 
rently  great  attention,  and  returning  it  to  earl 
Spencer,  he  said  to  lord  Northesk,  ''  It  ap- 
pears the  tables  are  turned  with  you,  my  lord, 
you  formerly  commanded,  but  now  you  are 
commanded.  I,  however,  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  character  of  a  British  sailor — he  may  be 
misled  for  a  time,  but  he  will  eventually  return 
to  his  duty ;  however,  to  give  in  one  thing,  to 
demand  is  another ;  and  in  liie  latter  case,  con- 
cession would  he  a  fault." 

This  firmness  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  in- 
spired his  ministers  and  officers  with  a  degree 
of  vigour  and  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the 
mutineers,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  this  tremendous  contest. 

His  majesty,  although  always  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  regular  army,  did  not  forget  the 
volunteer  force,  which  was  at  this  time  so  BoWy 


enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but 
took  every  opportunity  of  gratifying  himself  by 
their  inspectioB,  and  of  encouraging  them  hj^ 
his  notice.  Amongst  other  corps^^  the  London 
and  Westminster  light-horse  particularly  claimed 
his  attentioB,  and  accordingly  on  the  26th  of 
June,  he  appointed  a  review  of  them  on  Wim--. 
bledon-common,  where,  punctual  to  his  time, 
he  arrived  at  ten  o'clock,  followed  by  the  queen  > 
and  five  princesses. 

the  troops  were  already  in  line;  and  his 
majesty,  instantly  quitting  his  post-chaise, 
mounted  his  charger,  and  rode  up  to  the  ground, 
accompanied  by  the  commander-in-chief,  being 
joined  shortly  after  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
others  of  the  royal  sons.  After  the  royal  salute, 
the  kii^  proceeded  along  the  lines  for  close  in- 
spection, and  then  took  his  station  in  firont  of 
the  centre,  when  the  whole  corps  passed  by  in 
^squadrons,  and  afterwards  by  single  files,  and 
also  went  through  the  sword  exercise,  together 
with  all  the  usual  evolutions,  in  the  most  cor- 
rect manner. 

The  military  officers  approved  of  the  style 
in  which  this  was  conducted,  and  his  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  declare  his  high  sa- 
tisfaction both  at  the  appearance  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  corps,  which  he  sent  expressly  to 
the  colonel  by  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
ground,  throughout  the  day,  was  crowded  witlji 
beauty  and  fashion.  Every  body  app^red 
happy  and  pleased,  and  the  whole  went  off  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  an  unexampled  crowd 
of  spectators.  His  majesty  le^ft  the  field  im- 
mediately after  the  review,  in  order  to  meet 
the  levee  at  St.  James's. 

The  year  J  797  was  a  glorious  era  for  the 
British  navy,  ^s  it  was  distinguished  for  some 
of  the  most  splendid  exploits  which  adorn  the 
annals  of  the  country.  When  admiral  Duncan 
arrived  at  the  Nore,  after  the  battle  of  Camper- 
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down,  his  maje&ty  detenmned  to  pay  him  the 
same  compliment  as  he  bad  paid  to  lord  Howe, 
after  his  glorious  victory  of  the  1st  of  June. 
Accordingly  on  the  28th  of  October,  just  at 
day-break,  the  king  set  off  from  Windsor-lodge, 
in  his  post-chaise  and  four,  with  the  usual  escort 
of  light-horse,  to  Greenwich;  where  his  ma- 
jesty alighted  at  the  governor's  house,  and  was 
joined  by  his  suite,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
commissioners  of  the  navy,  and  other  officers. 
A  regiment  of  London  militia  were  on  duty  at 
Greenwich,  as  well  as  a  party  of  light-horse. 
The  college-men  were  all  drawn  out  to  receive 
his  majesty,  and  lined  the  stairs,  ^c,  on  his  em- 
barkation.  Lord  and  lady  Hood  and  daughter 
were  the  hosts  on  this  occasion.  After  break- 
fast, his  majesty  went  in  his  barge  from  the 
grand  stairs  of  the  hospital  on  board  the  Royal 
Charlotte  yacht,  captain  TroUope,  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  and  commissioners  of  the  navy' 
going  on  board  the  Princess  Augusta  and  the 
William  and  Mary  yachts,  all  of  which  got 
tmder  weigh  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  stood 
down  the  river. 

As  soon  as  his  majesty  came  down  to  the 
stairs  to  get  into  the  barge,  the  signal  was  given 
and  a  royal  salute  was  fired  by  all  the  vessels 
in  the  reach,  beginning  at  Deptford  and  running 
down  to  Woolwich ;  on  his  embarking  in  the 
yacht,  the  salute  was  repeated :  the  Tower 
guns  also  fired  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
of  a  signal. 

His  majesty's  yacht  was  fitted  up  in  a  very 
superb  style ;  in  the  fore-cabin  was  a  chair  and 
rich  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  with  gold  fringe, 
for  the  king  to  sit  in ;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  carpeting ;  and  the  chairs  fbr  the  noble- 
men who  attended  him  were  mahogany,  with 
morocco  leather  seats.  In  the  after-cabin  was 
the  state-bed  for  his  majesty  to  sleep  in,  with 
•ofas  covered  with  crimson  damask  in  the  apart- 
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ments  adjoining,  for  the  gentlemen  in  waiting. 
The  state-rooni  was  also  elegantly  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  his  majesty's  attendants.  On 
his  majesty's  going  on  board,  he  was  received 
by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  royal 
standard  was  hoisted  at  the  main,  the  lord  high 
admiral's  flag  at  the  fore,  and  the  union  jack  at 
mizen-top- gallant-mast-head  of  the  Royal  Char- 
lotte; and  the  Augusta  yacht  (appropriated  to 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty)  hoisted  the  lord  high 
admiral's  flag.  The  wind  blowing  strong  against 
them  at  E.N.E.,  they  found  it  necessary  to  warp 
the  Royal  Charlotte  doWn  the  river  a  consider- 
able distance,  ere  they  could  venture  to  cast 
her  loose.    The  procession  was  thus  arranged  r 
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The  captains  commanding  were,  captain 
TroUope,  of  the  Royal  Charlotte ;  Princess 
Augusta,  captain  Riou  ;  Mary,  captain  Phillips. 

His  majesty  did  not  reach  Blackwall,  owing 
to  the  contrary  winds,  till  half.past  twelve; 
when  he  was  again  saluted  by  a  number  of  can- 
non ;  and  the  wind  being  two  -points  to  the 
northward  of  east,  the  royal  yacht  lay  down  the 
reach,  without  making  a  single  tack,  and  was 
ofi*  Woolwich  about  half-past  one,  where  similar 
honours  were  paid,  and  a  very  general  and  long- 
continued  cannonade  took  place.  His  majesty 
was  not  able  to  get  farther  with  the  first  tide 
than  the  galleons  below  Woolwich  ;  where  he 
waited  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  voyage.  The  lords  of  the  admiralty 
and  gentlemen  in  waiting  dined  and  supped 
with  his  majesty  in  the  state-room,  and  at  ten 
the  king  retired  to  his  cabin,  earl  Spencer  and 
the  other  lords  going  on  board  the  Augusta  to 
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sleep*  The  crowd  on  the  river  was  immense ; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  fell  oiF  in  proportion 
to  the  distance. 

It  being  found  utterly  impracticable  to  get 
farther  than  the  Hope ;  after  laying  there  till 
the  evening,  a  council  was  held ;  and,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  important  business  which  required 
his  majesty's  presence  in  town,  it  was  resolved 
to  return  to  London  without  accomplishing  the 
object  of  the  royal  excursion.  In  the  evening 
another  signal  was  given  to  weigh;  and  the 
vessels  anchored  opposite  Gravesend  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  review  b^ing  put  off 
till  a  moFe  favourable  opportunity. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  1st  of  November,  his 
majesty  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  landed 
at  Greenwich.  After  breakfasting  with  lord 
Rood,  the  king  returned  to  town  at  one  o'clock. 

It  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  intention 
of  his  majesty  wholly  to  relinquish  his  design 
of  reviewing  the  fleet ;  on  the  contrary,  he  re- 
solved to  seize  upon  the  first  opportunity  of 
putting  it  in  execution.  The  wishes  of  his  ma- 
jesty were,  however,  ultimately  frustrated,  by 
the  fleet  being  called  ^to  active  service. 

When  captain  TroUope  was  first  introduced 
to  the  king  on  board  the  Royal  Charlotte  yacht, 
his  majesty  thanked  him  in  the  most  gracious 
manner,  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  the  king- 
dom, for  his  conduct ;  and,  when  the  roughness 
of  the  weather  made  it  unsafe  to  proceed  (the 
king  being  thrown  out  of  bed  by  the  violence  of 
the  waves),  his  majesty  said  to  captain  TroUope, 
"  Do  not  consider  my  person  ;  but  consider,  if 
I  cannot  get  to  the  Nore,  the  disappointment 
of  those  brave  fellows,  whom  I  long  to  thank, 
as  I  have  you,  for  defending  me,  protecting  my 
people,  and  preserving  my  country.** 

On  his  majesty  leaving  the  yacht,  he  wished 

to  reward  the  gallantry  of  captain  TroUope, 

'  who  cooimanded  the  RusseU  in  the  late  glorious 


action,  and  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished 
himself,  when  he  commanded  the  Glatton,  on 
beating  off  five  French  frigates  ;  he  therefore 
signified  his  intention  to  captain  Trollope  of 
conferring  an  honour  upon  him,  which  was  the 
highest  he  could  give,  excejit  ^  peerage — this 
was  the  honour  of  Knight  Banneret,  of  which 
we  believe,  there  was  only  one  other  distin- 
guished officer  on  whom  it  had  been  conferred. 
Captain  Trollope  modestly  begged  leave  to  de- 
cline that  honour,  which  refusal  is;  however, 
generally  considered  by  royalty  as  having  the 
same  meaning  as  the  nolo  episcopari  of  the  bishops. 
The  gallant  captain  was  accordingly  introduced 
by  lord  Spencer,  and  the  ceremony  of  knight- 
ing was  performed.  His  majesty  then  bowed 
in  the  most  courteous  .manner,  sajring,  ''Rise 
sir  Henry  Trollope ;  I  wish  you  health  and  long 
life." 

At  this  moment,  lieutenant  Cleveley,  well- 
known  as  a  marine  draftsman,  and  whose  pic- 
tures of  the  mom  and  eve  of  the  1st  of  June, 
1794,  have  been  much  admired,  was  taking  some 
sketches  from  the  yacht,  when  lord  Hugh 
Seymour  (then  Conway)  told  him  he  must  carry 
his  drawings  to  the  king.  Lord  Spencer  intro- 
duced him  by  the  name  of  Cleverley,  his  ma- 
jesty instantly  exclaimed,  "  No !  No  !  that's 
not  it,  my  lord,  though  it  is  something  like  it — 
'tis  Cleveley.  I  am  very  glad,  sir,  to  see  you 
among  us ;  and  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
viewing  your  excellent  drawings.  Elizabeth 
has  shewn  us  some  of  them  before/* 

On  this  dccasion,  one  of  the  lordd  of  the  ad- 
miralty, who  attended  the  king,  sufiered  sadly 
from  the  "  billowy  motion.**  His  majesty  could 
not  help  being  greatly  diverted  wi&  the  circum- 
stance. *'  What !  what !"  said  he ;  **  a  lord  of 
the  naey  board  9ea  sick  !  strange,  very  strange." 

The  pious  heart  of  the  venerable  monarch 
was  now  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  God  of 
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battle^,  for  the  victorious  resalts  of  the  several 
important  naval  actions  under  Howe,  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  Duncan ;  and  in  order  to  mark  that 
g^ratitude  more  fully  to  the  nation,  and  to  the 
i^orld  at  large,  he  determined  on  a  day  of  gene- 
ral thanksgiving,  which  took  place  on  the  19th 
of  December. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  so  fine  a  spectacle 
exhibited;  and  the  recollection  of  the  ever- 
memorable  events  which  gave  rise  to  it,  added 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene. 
The  remarkable  beauty  and  clearness  of  the 
day  (the  finest  which  had  taken  place  for  many 
weeks),  greatly  increased  the  splendour'  and 
brilliancy  of  the  spectacle.  Long  before  day- 
light the  houses  through  which  the  procession 
passed  began  to  fill. 

The  military,  consisting  of  the  three  brigades 
of  foot-guards,  the  horse-guards,  not  immedi- 
ately employed  about  the  king's  person,  the 
volunteer  corps  of  London  and  Westminster 
light-horse,  came  upon  duty  at  seven  o'clock ; 
the  latter  assembled  in  Hyde-park,  and  before 
eight  moved  down  Constitution-hill,  on  their 
route  through  Pall-mall  and  to  the  city.  His 
majesty,  seeing  them  pass,  did  them  the  honour 
to  require  them  to  countermarch  by  the  gate 
next  Pimlico,  where  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  stand  to  see  them  march  past  him.  His  ma- 
jesty was  most  graciously  pleased  to  express 
.  his  high  consideration  of  the  corps,  in  the  most 
gratifying  terms.  About  seven,  the  military 
moved  to  their  stations  in  the  different  streets 
which  they  were  appointed  to  line.  The  foot- 
guards  took  the  duty  from  St  James's  to  Tem- 
ple-bar, inside  of  which  the  streets  were  lined 
by  the  two  regiments  of  city  militia,  the  two 
regiments  of  East-India  volunteers,  and  several 
other  corps  of  the  same  description,  of  whose 
military  and  decorous  conduct,  the  most  de- 
cisive testimony  was  given. 


At  eight  o'clock,  the  seamen  ana  mariqes^ 
chosen  to  escort  the  colours,  formed  before  the 
admiralty.  They  were  fine-looking  men ;  and 
the  trophies  of  their  bravery  were  labelled-— 
"  June,  1794."  *<  February,  1797.''  "  October, 
1797,''  ^c. 

The  procession  began  with  two  colours  taken 
from  the  French,  three  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  four  firom  the  Dutch ;  the  colours  carried 
on  artillery  waggons,  and  each  set  followed  by 
a  party  of  naval  lieutenants  on  foot,  who  had 
served  in  the  several  engagements  in  which 
they  were  won.  A  very  large  detachment  of 
marines,  with  music  playing,  followed ;  and  the 
whole  corps  wiere  ranged  in  the  cathedral  from 
the  west  door  to  the  choir. 

The  following  admirals,  in  carriages,  brought 
up  the  rear  of  this  part  of  the  procession :  lord 
viscount  Duncan,  sir  Charles  Thompson,  sir 
Richard  Onslow,  sir  Alan  Gardner,  sir  Thomas 
Paisley,  sir  Roger  Curtis,  sir  Horatio  Nelson, 
lord  Hugh  Seymour,  Caldwell,  Waldegrave, 
Hamilton,  Goodall,  Yottng,  Lindsay,  Gambier, 
Bazeley,  captain  sir  Henry  TroUope.  This  was 
by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  spectacle. 
The  deportment  of  these  gallant  sons  of  the 
ocean  was  extremely  dignified. 

The  lords  and  commons  having  assembled  at 
eight,  their  procession  began  soon  afterwards 
in  the  following  order : 

The  commoDS  in  carriages, 
Followed  by  the  Speaker  in  his  state-carriage,  with  his  ^ 

mace-bearer  and  chaplain. 

Three  knight's  marshalmen. 

Clerks  of  the  crown. 

lyiatters  in  chancery. 

The  twelve  jtidges.  , 

The  peers  in  the  order  of  their  rank. 

The  youngest  baron  first,  and  the  senior  duke  bringing 

up  the  rear. 
Lord  high  chancellor 

These  parts  of  the  procession  having  reached 
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St»  Paul's  before  nine,  the  firing  of  the  Park 
guns  announced,  soon  after  ten,  that  their  ma-* 
jesties  had  entered  their  carriage  at  St.  James's ; 
and  the  royal  procession  began  in  the  following 
order,  each  carriage  being  drawn  by  six  capa- 
risoned horses,  except  that  of  their  majesties, 
which  was  drawn  by  eight  creams. 

Household  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 

The  duke. 

Household  of  the  duke  of  York, 

The  duke. 

Household  of  the  di^ke  of  Clarence, 

The  du)ce. 

queek's  household. 

First  coach — Ladies  of  the  bedchamber 

Second  coach — ^The  maids  of  honour 

Third  coach-«-£qucrries. 

Fourth  coach— Ladies  of  the  bedchamber. 

Fifth  coach — ^Master  of  the  horse. 

king's  .household. 

Sixth  coach-r-<jentlemen  ushers  of  the  privy-chamber. 

Seventh  coach — Equerries. 

Eighth  coach — Lord  steward,  Sfc, 

Ninth  coach — Lords  of  the  bedchamber. 

Tenth  coach — Master  of  the  horse. 

THEIR  MAJESTIES, 

With  the  mistress  of  the  robes  to  the  queen,  and  the 

lady  of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting. 

FKINCESSES. 

Attendants  on  the  princesses. 

.  The  princesses  were  dressed  in  ptrple  satins, 
trimmed  with  gold,  and  wore  bandeaus  of  pur- 
ple and  gold  in  tlieir  hair. 

The  horses  of  the  twenty  carriages  of  state, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
formed,  perhaps,  the  finest  equestrian  sight 
ever  «een  in  any  country.  Those  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  were  bays,  of  the  duke  of  York 
white,  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  roans,  of  their 
majesty's  household  black. 

The  crowd  in  the  streets^  from  St.  James's 
to  the  cathedral,  was  immense ;  but  the  car- 
riage-way was  kept  entirely  clear  for  the  pro- 
cession, which  reached  tiie  cathedral  without 


the  smallest  delay  or  interruption.  The  city 
militia,  light-horse  association,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  artillery  company,  kept  the  strictest 
regularity  in  the  city ;  while  the  various  de- 
tachments of  troops  in  other  quarters,  added 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  preserved  the 
completest  order. 

During  the  piocession  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons down  the  left  side  of  Fleet-street,  the  lord- 
mayor,  the  two  sheriffs,  four  of  the  common- 
council  (as  representatives  of  the  corporation) 
in  their  carriages,  preceded  by  the  marshals 
and  city  officers,  .went  to  Temple-bar,  where 
they  waited  to  receive Ixis  majesty;  to  whom 
the  lord-mayor  delivered  the  city  sword ;  which 
being  graciously  returned  by  the  king,  the  lord- 
mayor,  with  the  sheriffs  and  city  deputation,  all 
elegantly  dressed  in  their  gowns  6f  office,  rode 
bare-headed  before  his  majesty  to  the  cathedral 
church. 

His  majesty  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  attention,  respect,  and  applause,  which  his 
goodness  of  heart,  and  love  for  his  people,  so 
eminently  merited.  Particular  marks  of  respect 
were  also  bestowed  on  many  others ;  among 
whom  Mr.  Pitt  was  particularly  noticed ;  the 
plaudits  bestowed  on  him  silenced  and  over- 
powered the  hisses  and  clamours  of  a  few  mal- 
contents, planted  in  different  places  apparently 
to  insult  him. 

When  the  procesfsion  reached  St.  Paul's,  the 
lieutenants,  taking  the  flags  from  the  waggons, 
attended  by  the  seamen  and  marines,  divided 
themselves  for  their  captains  to  pass  up  to  the 
body  of  the  church,  to  their  seats  in  the  gal- 
leries on  each  side  of  the  choir.  The  colours, 
on  being  brought  within  the  church,  were  car- 
ried in  procession  under  the  loudest  shouts  of 
applause,  and  grand  martial  music,  to  the  middle 
of  the  dome,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  cir- 
cle.   The  princesses,  with  the  dukes  of  York 
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and  Clarence,  prince  Ernest,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  their  respective  suites,  on  their 
alighting,  formed  a  circle  within  the  church, 
regularly  from  the  great  west  door,  with  the 
lord-mayor,  sheriffs,  aldermen,  and  the  admi- 
rals on  the  opposite  side,  where  they  waited  to 
receive  their  majesties.  The  common*council 
of  London,  in  their-  mazarine,  gowns,  were 
ranged  with  their  ladies,  in  two  spacious  gal- 
leries, which  filled  the  semicircle  of  the  dome  ; 
and,  from  the  number  .of  beautiful  women 
present,  added  not  a  little  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle. 

The  king,  on  his  alighting  at  the  church,  was 
received  by  .the  bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln, 
who  walked  on  each  side  of  his  majesty,  pre- 
ceded  by  the  heralds  at  arms,  and  prebendaries 
of  the ,  cathedral.  Her  majesty,  led  by  earl 
Morton,  followed  with  her  suite ;  and  the  princes 
and  princesses,  according  to  their  rank,  with 
their  attendants,  in  procession.  On  the  arrival 
of  their  majesties  and  the  princesses  within  the 
circle  formed  by  the  colours,  they  were  lowei  ed ; 
and  the  royal  family  respectively  made  their 
obeisances  to  the  company  assembled  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  church,  which  were  re- 
turned with  the  loudest  acclamations  and  con- 
gratulations ever  perhaps  heard  on  any  occa- 
sion. 

The  service  was  chaunted  by  the  minor 
canons,  the  lessons  by  the  sub-dean.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  lesson,  the  flag-officers  entered 
in  two  divisions,  right  and  left  of  the  king's 
chair,  the  ends  of  the  flags  being  supported  by 
those  ofiicers,  who  immediately  followed  the 
bearers  in  regular  succession,  ^advancing  to  the 
altar,  to  deposit  the  trophies  of  our  naval  suc- 
cess, which  his  majesty  seemed  to  view  with 
much  attention ;  and  the  whole  of  the  spectators 
appeared  to  partake  in  the  royal  feelings  on  this 
most  happy  occasion. 

57—58.  7 


A  very  excellent  sermon  was  preached  by  tl^e 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  from 
2  Samuel  xxii.,  1-3. 

And  David  spake  unto  the  Lord  the  words  of  this  song, 
in  the  day  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  all  his  enemies. 

The  lord  is  mj  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer. 

And  God  of  my  rock,  in  him  will  I  trust;  he  is  my 
shield,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation. 

An  anthem  was  sung,  the  same  as  when  queen 
Anne  went  to  St.  Paul's.    ' 

At  half-past  two  o'clock,  a  signal  being  given 
from  Su  Paul's  that  the  service  was  over,  the 
park  guns  were  fired. 

In  returning,  the  procession  of  the  royal 
family's  carriages  was  reversed,  their  majesties 
going  first.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  proces- 
sion,  anid  the  business  of  the  day  was  such  as 
reflected  great  credit  on  those  who  superin* 
tended  its  arrangements.  Not  any  accident 
happened,  that  could  tend  to  throw  a  cloud 
over  the  splendour  of  the  day.  The  soldiers 
who  lined  the  streets  conducted  themselves 
with  the  utmost  decorum.  The  populace  throng* 
ed  into  the  streets  from  all  the  avenues,  and 
pressed  upon  the  military  with  great  force; 
but  the  latter  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
provoked  into  any  want  of  humanity ;  but  kept 
the  populace  from  pressing  into  the  line  of  pro- 
cession, Without  ^the  least  appearance  of  heat, 
amidst  all  the  confusion  which  such  a  spectacle 
must  naturally  have  produced. 

The  year  1798  was  most  inauspicious  to  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom ;  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion^  the  main  ob- 
ject of  which  yr^s  the  reparation  of  that  country 
firom  Great  Britain,  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  treating  it  as  a  conquered  country.  The  ex* 
tent  of  this  famous  rebellion  may  be  gained 
from  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  of  Ireland,  in  which  it  ap- 
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piears,  from  the  examinations  of  Dr.  M'Nevin* 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Conhor,  Mr.  Neilson,  and  Coun- 
sellor Emmet,  that  an  executive  directory  of 
the  Irish  Union  was  instituted  at  an  early  period 
of  the  discontents  (1791),  of  which  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Dr,  M^Wevin,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and 
Mr.  Emmet,  were  members ;  that  in  the  year 
1796  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  set  out  for  Paris,  in  order  to  negotiate 
with  the  executive  directory  of  France  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  a  French  force ;  but  that, 
fearful  of  a  discovery  of  their  intention,  they 
proceeded  no  further  than  the  Rhine,  where  they 
met  general  Hoche,  to  whom  they  communi- 
cated the  object  of  their  mission:  that  that 
officer  formed  arrangements  with  the  executive 
directory ;  that  a  fleet,  with  general  Hoche  and 
a  formidable  army  on  board,  was,  in  consequence 
of  these  arrangements,  sent  to  Ireland  in  the 
month  of  December  following ;  but  not  being 
expected  by  the  directory  of  the  union  till  the 
spring  of  1797,  the  people  were  not  prepared 
to  receive  the  enemy  when  they  arrived  at 
Bantry-bay.  That  Dr.  M^Nevin  afterwards 
went  to  France  on  a  similar  mission,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  promise  from  the  direc- 
tory, that  another  attempt  should  be  made; 
that  a  fleet  was  accordingly  fitted  out  in  the 
Texel,  and  several  thousand  men  embarked  on 
board  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Ireland ; 
that  the  troops,  after  remaining  some  time  on 
board,  were  disembarked ;  that  the  fleet,  which 
was  under  the  dbmmand  of  admiral  de  Winter, 
put  to  sea  without  the.  troops  (probably  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  battle  to  the  British  squadron, 
and  with  the  hope  of  clearing  the  way  for  the 
transports  to  come  out) ;  and  that  the  result 
was,  the  glorious  victory  achieved  by  admiral 
Duncan  on  the  memorable  1 1th  of  October.  It 
appears  also  from  the  report,  that  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  union  was  all  along  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  a  revolution,  and  the  separation  of  Ire* 
land  from  Great  Britain;  that  Parliamentary 
reform  and  Catholic  emancipation,  were  used  as 
mere  delusive  veils  to  cover  their  designs ;  that 
the  French  directory,  between  whom  and  the 
directory  of  the  imion  a  regular  correspondenoe 
was  for  some  time  kept  up,  on  being  applied  to 
for  a  loan  to  enable  the  promoters  of  the  rebel- 
lion to  effect  the  proposed  revolution,  refused 
to  comply  with  the  request,  unless  they  were 
permitted  to  send  an  army  of  sufficient  force  to 
take  possession  of  the  country  as  a  conquest  to 
their  arms ;  and,  finally,  that  there  was  at  that 
time  an  agent  from  the  united  Irishmen  residing 
in  Paris.  These  are  the  leading  points  of  the 
report  of  the  secret  committee,  and  which  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  real  designs  of  the  chief  actors 
concerned  in  the  rebellion. 

The  spirit  of  party  had  now  risen  to  an  alarm- 
ing height,  and  it  was  unhappily  fomented  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  politicians  of  the 
day.  His  majesty,  however,  determined  to 
mark  his  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  one  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  tumultuous  proceed- 
ings which  then  disgraced  the  country,  and  ac- 
cordingly on  the  25th  of  May,  a  board  of  privy 
council  was  held  at  St.  James's,  when  the  clerk 
of  the  council  having  produced  the  book  con- 
taining the  list  of  privy-councillors,  and  having 
laid  it  before  the  king,  he  instantly  took  his  pen 
and  drew  it  across  the  name  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  and  returned  the  book  to  the  clerk  without 
making  any  comQient  whatever. 

This  extraordinary  act  of  his  majesty  was 
attributed  to  a  toast  which  had  been  given  by 
Mr.  Fox,  a  few  days  before,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  whig-club,  when,  at  the  close  of  his  speech, 
he  said,  ^*  I'll  give  you  a  toast,  than  which,  I 
think,  there  cannot  be  a  better,  according  to  the 
principles  of  this  club — I  mean  The  wverdgntjf 
of  the  people  of  Qreat  Britain.^' 
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A  noblemaBy  high  in  rank,  a  very  short  time 
i)efore,  had  been  dismissed  from  all  offices,  for 
giving  as  a  toast,  *'  Our  sovereign,  the  people/' 
Although  Mr.  Fox's  toast  was  evidently  para- 
phrastic, the  object  was  too  dear  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

The  erasure  of  Mr.  Fox's  name  from  the 
privy.council  gave  rise  to  an  excellent  bon  mot 
which  was  uttered  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
wits  of  the  day,  who  being  one  day  in  convert 
sation  with  his  majesty,  the  discourse  turned 
upon  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was  said  to 
bear  the  mark  of  his  sovereign's  displeasure. 
"  I  know  not  how  he  may  bear  it,*'  said  the  wit, 
''  but  I  can  only  compare  him  to  a  melted 
guinea,*'  "  How  so,  how  so,**  asked  his  ma- 
jesty. "  Because,*'  replied  the  wit,«  "  he  has 
lost  your  majesty's  countenance."  ^ 

Mr.  Fox  was,  however,  not  the  only  cele^ 
brated  character  who  was,  at  this  time,  visited 
with  his  majesty's  displeasure.  The  name  of 
Henry  Grattan  was  also  erased  from  the  list  of 
the  privy-councillors,  in  consequence  of  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  tumultuous  proceed- 
ings  -in  Ireland. 

Although  disloyalty  an4  rebellion  were  at 
this  time  prevalent  in  the  country,  yet  there 
were  many  who  were  not  dismayed  by  the 
perilous  aspect  of  the  times,  but  who  nobly 
stepped  forward  to  assist  the  state  in  its  alarm- 
ing  exigency.  The  actual  revenue  of  the  country 
was  found  inadequate  to  the  pressing  and  con- 
tinual demands  which  were  made  upon  it,  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  country  was  called  into 
action  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  His  ma- 
jesty set  the  example  by  a  subscription  of 
20,000/.  from  the  privy-purse,  and  this  was 
rapidly  followed  by  subscriptions  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  amounting  in  the  end  to 
a.  very  considerable  sum,  and  which  tended 
materially  to  check  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  and 


disaffection  in  the  minds  df  those  who  had  pre* 
sumed  upon  a  complete  revolution  in 
of  the  country. 

The  peculiar  friendliness  and  domestic 
ness  of  the  kmg  were  especially  manifested  at 
this  time^  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  prince 
Frederick,  second  son  of  the  Stadtholder,  who 
expired  at  Vienna  about  the  middle  of  January 
1799,  from  a  maHgnant  fever  caught  in  his  riisits 
to  the  military  hospitals,  a  point  of  duty  never 
neglected  by  him,  nptwithstanding  his  high, 
civil,  and  military  rank,  he  having  entered  into 
the  Austrian  service  when  his  family  were  forced 
to  fly  from  Holland.  He  was  the  favourite  son 
of  the  princess  of  Orange ;  and  our  venerable 
monarch  was  aware  of  the  fact,  and  conse- 
quently much  shocked  when  he  read  an  accojunt 
of  his  untimely  demise  in  a  French  paper.  The 
royal  family  were  then  in  town  at  Buckingham- 
House  ;  and  the  king,  with  much  feeling,  com- 
municated it  privately  to  the  queen,  who  in- 
stantly apprqired  of  his  suggestion  of  inviting 
the  Orange  family  to  a  hasty  visit,  in  order  that 
he  might  communicate  the  fatal  intelligence 
with  more  delicacy  to  the  parents,  than  could 
be  done  through  the  columns  of  an  English 
paper,  in  which  they  were  likely  first  to  see  it 
on  the  ensuing  day.  The  invitation  was  in- 
stantly sent,  and  accepted ;  and  the  affair  most 
feelingly  imparted  by  the  king  to  the  unhappy 
parents,  who  were  detained  as  guests  at  the 
queen  s  house  for  several  weeks,  and  comforted 
by  the  most  marked  attentions  of  the  whole 
royal  family,  until  the  first  emotions  of  parental 
grief  had  abated 

The  year  1799  was  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  attention  which  his  majesty  paid  to  the 
volunteer  establishment  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  adjacent  counties.  He  was  accustomed  to- 
call  those  associations  emphatically  the  Life* 
Blood  of  the  country,  and  he  never  omitted  an 
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occasion  on  #hich  he  could  testify  his  approba- 
tion of  the  loyalty  and  patriotism,  on  which 
those  establishments  were  founded.  > 

On  the  4th  of  June,  being  his  majesty's  birth 
day,  the  several  associations  of  the  metropolis 
;md  its  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  sixty-five 
well-equipped  corps,  and  amounting  to  upwards 
of  8,000  effective  meQ,  assembled  in  Hyde* 
I^ark,  where  they  were  reviewed  by  the  king. 
The  Temple  Association,  commanded  by  captain 
Graham,  was  the  first  tW  entered  the  park ;  it 
arrived  at  seven  o'clock,  during  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain,  which  continued  incessantly  from  the 
time  it  left  the  Temple  Gardens.  Several  other 
corps  followed  soon  after;  and  at  half  past 
eight  the  whole  were  on  the  ground.  The  ne- 
cessary dispositions,  agreeably  to  the  official 
regulations,  were  then  made,  and  about  ten  mi- 
nutes past  nine  his  majesty  appeared,  attended 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  dukes  of  York, 
Kent,  Cumberland,  ?tnd  Gloucester,  a  num- 
ber  of  general  officers,  and  a  fotmidable  de- 
tachment of  the  Life-Guards.  The  -line  being 
formed,  a  cannon  was  fired,  to  announce  the 
approach  of  the  king ;  on  which  all  the  corps 
immediately  shouldered  in  perfect  order,  and 
the  artillery  then  fired  a  royal  salute  of  twenty, 
one  guns.  A  second  gun  was  fired  on  his  ma- 
jesty's arrival  in  front  of  the  line,  and  each 
corps  immediately  presented  arms,  with  di^ums 
beating,  and  piusic  playing.  A  third  cannoa 
was  fired,  as  the  signal  for  shouldering,  which 
was  promptly  obeyed*  His  majesty  having 
passed  along  the  line,  and  returned  by  a  central 
point  in  front,  a  fourth  cannon  was  fired^  vis  a 
signal  to  load';  and  upon  the  fifth  gun  being 
fired,  the  difierent  corps  began  to  fire  volleys  in 
succession  from  right  to  left.  The  same  load- 
ing and  firing  were  repeated,  upon  th6  sixth 
and  seventh  cannons  being  fired;  in  all  fifty- 
nine  rounds.    On  the  eighth  cannon  beinff  fired. 


cheers  were  given,  and  the  music  played 
*'  God  save  the  King."'  The  corps  then  passed 
his  majesty  in  grand  divisions,  in  a  most  ex- 
cellent manner,  under  the  direction  of  General 
Dundas,  who  headed  them  on  horseback ;  after 
which  they  filed  off  to  the  stations  respectively 
allotted  for  them.  The  whole  of  the  evolutions 
pointed  out  to  them  in  the  general  orders  hav- 
ing been  performed,  and  another  royal  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns  fired,  his  majesty,  after  ex- 
pressing* the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  martial 
appearance  and  excellent  conduct  of  this  lojral 
and  patriotic  army,  departed  from  the  ground 
at  a  quarter  before  one,  amidst  the  joyous 
shouts  and  affectionate  greetings  of  the  people, 
who  assembled  on  this  occasion  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  100,000,  including  all  the  beauty 
and  fashion  pf  the  metropolis.  The  sight  was 
truly  grand  and  highly  grateful ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  evolutions  were  considerably^ im- 
peded by  the  high  wind  and  some  rain,  the 
whole  were  performed  in  a  manner  that  reflected 
much  credit  upon  every  corps  present,  whose 
conduct  fully  entitled  them  to  the  very  hand- 
some compliment  which  his  royal  highness  the 
commander-in-chief,  paid  them,  by  order  of  his 
majesty,  in  the  Grazette  of  that  evening.  The 
ground  was  kept  clear  by  thf  London  and  West- 
minster, and  Southwark  volunteer  corps  of  ca- 
valry, who  preset  ved  the  lines  from  being  in- 
fringed by  the  immense  multitude  who  crowded 
the  park. 

Her  majesty  and  the  princesses,  accompa- 
nied by  the  countess  of  Harrington  and  lady 
M.  Stanhope,  viewed  this  splendid  assemblage 
of  citizen  soldiers,  armed  in  defence  of  the  best 
of  sovereigns,  and  the  happiest  and  most  perfect 
constitution  upon  earth,  from  the  house  of  lady 
Holdernesse,  in  Park-lane,  and  that  of  lord 
Cathcart,  at  both  of  which  they  received  re- 
freshments. 
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His  majesty  was  so  well  pleased  with  this 
military  exhibition,  that  he  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  inspecting  all  the  corps  in  and  about  the 
metropolis ;  accordingly  every  arrangement  was 
made  for  a  grand  exhibition,  on  the  21st  of  the 
month. 

On  that  day,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
his  majesty,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  white 
charger,  and  followed  by  the  male  branches  of 
the  royal  family,  'a  crowd  of  general  officers, 
^c,  went  from  Buckingham-house  to  inspect  all 
the  volunteer  corps  in  different  streets  of  the 
metropolis.  He  passed  over  Westminster- 
bridge,  and  proceeded  by  the  Obelisk  to 
Blackfriars-bridge,  on  the  centre  of  which  he 
was  met  by  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
afterwards  rode  before  him,  the  lord-mayor 
carrying  the  sword  of  state.  His  majesty  pro- 
ceeded through  Bridge-street,  St.  PauVs-square, 
Cornhill,  ^c.  in  front  of  the  different  associa- 
tions, making  a  circle  to  the  Artillery-ground, 
where  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  colonel,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  artillery  company, 
and  thence  to  the  lord  chancellor's,  in  Upper 
Guildford-street,  where  all  the  royal  family 
breakfasted ;  after  which  his  majesty  again 
mounted,  and  advanced  towards  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  where  he  met  the  Tower  Hamlets  and 
Mile  End  volunteers,  who  had  been  disappointed 
in  their  expectation  of  inspectioii  at  White- 
chapel  in  the  morning.  In  the  court-yard 
of  the  hospital  several  corps  were  reviewed ; 
after  which  his  majesty  galloped,  by  Mary-lc- 
bone  and  Paddington^  towards  Hyde-park, 
where  the  review  concluded;  and  the  royal 
party  returned  to  the  Queen's  palace  at  five  in 
the  evening,  followed  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  general  officers,  and  all  the  suites  of 
the  different  royal  branches  in  attendance. 

It  was  well  observed,  that  the  metropolis  of 

the  British  empire  never  presented  a  prouder 
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or  more  delightful  spectacle.  The  streets,  win- 
dows, and  house-tops,  were  every  w:here. 
crowded  with  people,  all  vy\ng  who  should 
most  loudly  express  their  feelings  of  respect 
and  affection  for  his  majesty's  person;  and, 
certaihly,  the  venerable  monarch  never  before 
experienced  a  day  of  more  heartfelt  gratifica- 
tion, if  his  sensations  might  be  judged  of  from 
his  countenance,  which  beamed  forth  hilarijky 
and  happiness.  Many  of  the  spectators,  indeed, 
were  equally  affected,  even  to  tears  of  loyid 
joy ;  especially  in  the  chapel  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  where  the  children's  hymn,  and  ''  God 
save  the  King,"  were  sung  before  the  whole  of 
the  royal  family. 

On  the  day  subsequent  tc  this  grand  inspec- 
tion of  the  volunteers,  his  majesty  ordered  the 
duke  of  York  to  express  the  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion which  every  part  of  the  conduct  of  those 

* 

patriotic  troops  had  excited  in  his  mind.  He 
assured  them  that  it  was  to  him  a  source  of  un- 
common gratification  to  knbw  that  the  general 
display  of  loyalty  and  public  spirit  was  the 
genuine  offspring  of  our  happy  constitution,  eo 
eminently  calculated  to  preserve  the  happiness, 
and  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  his  people. 

His  majesty  then  assured  them  that  he  had 
ever  made  it  the  principal  study  of  his  life  to 
watch  over  and  maintain,  unimpaired,  thoae 
safeguards  which  the  laws  of  this  favoured 
country  have  provided  for  the  security  of  its 
civil  and  religious  rights ;  and  he  was  therefore 
the  more  particularly  anxious,  indeed  eager,  to 
embrace  that  opportunity  of  expressing  the  juet 
pride  he  derived  from  the  gratifying  feeling  that 
his  uniform  endeavours,  through  a  long  reigv^ 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  had 
insured  to  him  the  marked  continuance  of  their 
loyalty  and  affection. 

His  majesty  also  expressly  directed  the  hone 
secretary  of  state  to  write  to  the  lord-mayor. 
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ud  t^  state  the  very  great  satisfaction  which 
he  felt  f):om  the  dutifiil  and  affectionate  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  London,  during  the 
-coqrse  of  his  progress  in  reviewing  the  different 
'Stations  of  the  volunteers ;  also,  that  he  attri- 
boted  the  order  and  regularity,  every  where  so 
f^narkable,  not  only  to  the  good  disposition  of 
the  people,  but  also  to  the  judicious  regulations 
of  tlie  magistracy. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  another  military  exhibi- 
tion took  place  at  Wimbledon,  when  his  ma- 
^ty  reviewed  seretal  of  the  volunteer  corps  of 
the  county  of  Surrey ;  the  line,  which  was  very 
extensive,  consisting  of  twelve  corps  of  cavalry, 
and  twenty-four  of  infantry,  amounting  to  2,300 
aien,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York  in  per- 
son, assisted  by  lord  Chatham,  and  many  other 
officers  of  high  military  rank. 

After  the  usual  inspection,  and  marcliing 
salutes,  the  firings  were  conducted  with  great 
precision^  which  was  particularly  noticed  and 
oommended  by  his  majesty,  and  by  all  the  royal 
dukes  in  his  suite;  and  the  whole  scene  af- 
forded much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the 
\queen  and  princesses,  who  were  on  the  ground 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  sjnd  seemed  parti- 
cularly affected  by  the  demonstrations  of  patriot- 
iem  and  loyalty  displayed  by  the  troops  and 
the  surrounding  multitudes. 

At  the  close  of  the  review,  the  Surrey  yeo- 
manry cavalry  went  through  some  evolutions, 
which  the  king  praised  highly ;  and  the  whole 
yoyal  party,  with  their  suite,  went,  agreeably  to 
•invitation,    to   breakfast   with   lord    Melville, 
'where  they  remained  until  three  o'clock;  and: 
♦4hett  set  off  to  dine  with  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
Uliid  at  Kew, 

Amofagst  the  corps  reriewed  on  this  occasion 

was  the  Croydon  volunteers,  andtlie  oflScer  who 

-tSimed  the  colours  of  the  Croydon*  corps  waa 

80  taken  up  with  gazing  (xa  hii  majesty,  that  he 


forgot  to  pay  tne  usual  Compliment  of  lowering 
the  colours.  Some  time  after,  his  majesty  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  through  a  town  in  Kent, 
where  a  corps  of  volunteers  was  on  permanent 
duty;  and  the  captain's  guard  having  turned 
out,  in  honour  of  his  majesty,  **  What  corps — 
what  corps  ?'*  asked  his  majesty.  The  officer 
answered,  "  The  Croydon  volunteers,  may  it 
please  your  majesty."  **  Ah  !  ah  !**  replied  his 
majesty,  smiling,  **  this  Croydon  volunteers : 
I  remember  them  well  at  Wimbledon.  You 
came  off  with^^ing*  colours  that  day.*' 

His  majesty  now  determined  to  review  the 
volunteer  associations  of  the  couiity  of  Kent, 
and  preparations  were  accordingly  made  at  lord 
Romney's  seat,  in  the  Moat- park,  at  Maidstone. 
The  late  earl  Grey  was  then  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  southern  district,  and  through  him 
orders  were  issued  'for  assembling  all  the  corps 
of  yeoman  cavalry  and  volunteer  infantry,  to 
the  amount  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  men  : 
whilst  lord  Romney,  at  his.  sole  expense,  gave 
the  necessary  directions  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  royal  party,  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  corps  to  be 
reviewed.^ 

The  review  ground  was  in  the  park :  and  in 
front  of  the  intended  line  a  sumptuous  paviKon, 
decorated  with  flowers,  was  erected  for  the 
royal  reception,  near  to  which  was  another  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  suite  and  other  invited 
guests;  and  the  town  of  Maidstone  Hot  only 
displayed  the  royal  standard  on  the  town-hall 
and  church,  but  also  erected  a  most  splendid 
triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the  day. 

The  1st  of  August  was  the  day  appointed 
for  this  military  f6te,  on  which  day  the  king, 
queen,  and  princesses  Augusta  and  Elizabeth, 
accompanied  by  the  countess  of  Harrington,  set 
off  in  two  carriages,  at  half-past  five  o'clock* 
fifom  Kew-palace,  fdr  lord  Romney's  seat  in.  the 
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Moat-park;  Maidstone.  The  royal  party  stopped 
to  breakfast  at  earl  Camden's  seat  at  Riverhead, 
where  they  "were  met  by  the  prince  of  Wales, 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  numbers  of  the  nobi« 
lity,  and  the  king's  equerries  in  waiting. 

The  royal  family  reached  the  ground  at  twelve 
oVIock^  on  which  above  five  thousand  of  the 
volunteers  of  the  county  of  Kent  were  drawn 
up,  under  the  command  of  their  different  officers, 
«nd  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York.  Earl 
Camden  gave  the  word  of  command  to  his  own 
corps  of  cavalry,  and  lord  Romney  to  the  in- 
fantry corps. 

The  regiments  went  through  thir  exercise  in 
ft  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  his  majesty, 
who  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  experi- 
enced in  viewing  to  fine  a  body  of  men. 

After  the  review,  marquees  were  erected  on 
the  lawn  for  their  majesties  and  the  nobility  to 
dine,  ^and  tables  in  view  of  the  royal  tents  were 
laid  out  for  the  volunteers.  The  eutertainment, 
to  which  six  thousand  five  hundred  persons  sat 
down,  consisted  of  every  delicacy  of  the  season. 

It  was  not  till  six  o'clock  that  their  majesties 
Md  the  princesses  took  leave  of  their  noble  host, 
on  their  return  to  Kew.  The  town  of  Maid* 
stone  was  brilliantly  illuminated  in  the  evening, 
and  a  grand  ball  was  given  at  the  Town-halt. 

The  strength  of  the  different  associations  of 
the  county  of  Kent  at  the  royal  inspection,  ac- 
cording to  a  return,  amounted  to  6,721.    To 
give  an  idea  of  the  dinner  provided  for  the  com- 
panies of  volunteers,  tiiere  were — 
3  Score  lumbs^  in  quarters. 
20O  Dishes  of  roasted  beef. 
709  Fowls,  three  in  a  dish. 
Z20  Meat  pies. 
«K)0  Kama  and  300  tongues 
220  Fruit  pies. 
220  Dishes  of  boiled  beef* 
^  220  JoinU  of  roasted  veal. 


Seven  pipes  of  port  were  bottled  off,  ai^d 
sixteen  buts  of  ale,  and  as  muf  h  small  beer  was 
dso  placed  in  large  vessels,  to  supply  the  com-* 
pany. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  bis  ma- 
jesty determined  to  retire  from  this  military 
bustle  and  parade,  to  the  more  tranquil  scenes 
of  Weymouth,  and  accordingly  on  the  S7th  of 
August,  the  royal  family  set  off  at  day-break^ 
breakfasted  at  Hartford-br^de,  and  passes 
through  Winchester  and  the  New-forest.  They 
were  received  on  their  route  with  every  demon<h 
stration  of  loyalty,  and  arrived  safe  at  Wey- 
mouth the  same  evening,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
inhabitants. 

We  will  not  enter  into  any  enlarged  detail  of 
the  royal  parties,  of  the  ^itertainments  in  pri^ 
vate,  or  of  the  general  pursuits  of  the  royal 
family,  as  they  assimilate,  in  a  great  measure^ 
with  those  that  have  been  detailed  in  a  previa 
ous  part  of  this  history.  The  same  affability 
and  condescension  were  exhibited  by  his  ma- 
jesty on  all  occasions,  that  he  exhibited  himself 
in  pubHc,  and  he  mixed  with  his  subjects  witb 
all  the  hearty  fellowship  of  the  private  gen* 
tleman. 

He  devoted  his  Sundays  as  usual  to  a  dose 
attendance  on  divine  worship,  and  the  evenings^ 
when  the  weather  permitted,  he  was  sure  to  b6 
seen  on  the  esplanade,  conversing  with  the  no* 
bility  and  gentry,  and  testifying  his  pleasure  at 
being  seen  by  the  crowds^  who  generally  iftocd&ed 
on  a  Sunday  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with 
the  sole  view  of  catching  a  glimpse  at  theis 
sovereign. 

It  was,  however,  a  subject  of  frequent  regret 
to  his  majesty,  that  the  curiosity  of  the  crowd 
oftea  exposed  particular  individuals,  and  espe^ 
cially  children,  to  imminent  danger.  An  im 
stance  of  this  occurred  one  morning,  when  on 
the  royal  family  going  to  the  pier^head  to  eiUf 
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b&rk  on  a  cruise^  a  child  was  run  over  by  a 
servant  on  horseback,  and  considerably  hurt 
His  majesty,  who  witnessed  the  whole  transac- 
tion, reprimanded  the  servant  most  severely, 
and  issued  his  order  on  the  spot,  that  the  child 
should  have  every  care  bestowed  upon  it  which 
the  place  could  afford. 

The  San  Fiorenzo  frigate  had  been  appointed 
to  attend  his  majesty ;  and  when  that  ship  ar- 
rived, the  king  walked  down  to  the  pier  to  re- 
ceive captain  (sir  H.  B.)  Neale,  on  his  coming 
on  shore,  hailing  him  in  the  most  friendly  and 
familiar  way,  and  congratulating  him  in  not 
having  received  any  damage  when  the  ship  took 
the  ground  a  short  time  previous.  The  mid- 
shipman in  the  boat  was  the  honourable  G. 
Poulett,  whoni  the  king  knew  personally,  and 
instantly  recognised  Him,  saying,  "  Well  George, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  lad  ;  and  am  happy 
to  find  your  brave  comrades  are  all  safe !  '^ — 
thus  making  himself  beloved  by  all  who  heard 
him.        "     ^  '  "     , 

The  arrival  of  the  frigate  now  afforded  op- 
portunities for  several  maritime  excursions,  the 
royal  party  often  dining  on  board  in  the  most 
familiar  way ;  but  returning  on  shore  always  in 
the  evening,  when  the  king  made  it  a  custom  to 
inspect  the  picquet  guard,  and  sometimes  to 
give  the  counter-sign  for  the  night's  duty. 

The  partiality  of  his  majesty  for  the  navy  was 
certainly  very  great,  and  on  one  occasion,  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Weymouth,  he  appeared  to  take 
great  pride  in  it.  He  was  one  evening  at  the 
theatre  when  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
La  Vestale,  French  frigate,  by  the  Clyde,  was 
brought  to  him.  On  receiving  the  despatch, 
he  stood  up  in  his  box,  and  the  contents  having 
been  communicated  to  the  audience,  "  Rule 
Britannia"  was  loudly  called  for  from  every 
part  of  the  house,  and  this  fine  national  anthem 
was  afterwards  repeated  with  great  applause. 


The  happiness  of  the  royal  family,  and  pii-ti- 
cularly  of  his  majesty;  was  now  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  our  late  lamented  princess  Char- 
lotte, whose  health  had  been,  for  some  time,  in 
rather  an  unfavourable  state,'and  for  the  restor* 
ation  of  which  sea-bathing  h&d  been  prescribed. 
Indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  the  nobLitv 
now  crowded  to  Weymouth,  wliich  was  by  no 
means  disagreeable  to  his  majesty,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  bustle,  and  shewed 
even  an  anxiety  to  increase  it,  by  niilitary  in- 
spections, and  reviews  of  the  troops  in  the  vici- 
nity, or  by  aquatic  *  excursions,  attended  with 
all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  salutes.  iiT  which 
he  took  great  delight. 

On  the  first  day  of  August  a  grand  review  of 
the  First,  or  Royal  Dragoons,  took  place  on 
Monckton-hill,  about  five  miles  from  Weymouth, 
whither  his  majesty  went,  accompanied  by  his 
family,  and  escorted  by  a  party  of  the  Scotch 
Greys;  after  which  an  elegant  collation  was 
served  up  at  the  barracks,  and  accepted  by  the 
whole  of  the  royal  party  then  at  Weymouth, 
except  the  princess  Amelia,  who  was  too  ill  yet 
to  partake  of  these  excursions;  and  of  course 
remained  at  Gloucester-lodge,  accompanied  by 
the  since  lamented  princess  Charlotte,  who  had 
arrived  there  a  few  days  previous. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  whilst  the  king  and 
princes^  Sophia  were  riding  out  on  liorseback 
on  the  Lulworth^owns,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  town,  with  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  a 
naval  victory  ;  but  stopping  only  to  inform  AiCr 
majesty  of  the  news,  set  off,  accompanied  by  a 
groom,  to  find  the  king  on  the  road,  whom  he 
met  at  seven  miles  distance  :  his  majesty,  how- 
ever, not  having  the  key  ^of  the  despatch-box 
with  him,  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a 
verbal  account  of  the  victory  until  his  return, 
and  on  his  way  back  to  Weymouth  was  met 
by  the  queen  and  princesses^  who  had  set  off 
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in  their  socAbles,  in  order  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  important  success. 
.  After  reading  the  despatches  at  the  lodge,  his 
majesty,  with  his  accustomed  good  humour,  and 
no  doubt  with  a  due  share  of  patriotic  pride, 
'Walked  through  the  streets  of  Weymouth,  speak- 
ing to  every  body  whom  he  knew,  and  relat- 
ing all  the  particulars  of  the  glad  tidings.  The 
ensuing  day  was  appropriately  spent  in  a 
nautical  excursion ;  when  every  naval  honou  r 
suitable  to  royalty^  and  to  the  happy  occa  - 
sion  was  paid  to  his  majesty:  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  party  in  the  evening,  all  the  troop  s 
in  the  town  and  vicinity  were  drawn  up  to  r  e- 
ceive  them  on  the  sands,  when  a/au  dejoyc  was 
fired  as  the  boats  rowed  along  shore,  in  front 
of  the  line.  The  general  rejoicings  in  the  even- 
ing manifested  every  thing  that  loyalty  or  pa- 
triotism could  display. 

On  tl\js  9th  of  September  a  council  was  held, 
all  the  ministers  coming  from  town,  for  the  call- 
ing parliament  together ;  and  on  the  succeed- 
ing day  a  grand  naval  fi&te,  consisting  of  a  bail 
and  dinner  party,  was  given  on  board  the  Anson, 
by  captain  and  lady  Charlotte  Durham,  which 
the  royal  family  honoured  with  their  presence, 
the  princesses  joining  in  the  dance,  and  the  king 
mixing  in  all  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  with  his 
usual  affability,  and  examining  and.  inquiring  I 


in  the  vicinity,  the  evenings  being  passed  either 
at  the  theatre  or  at  the  rooms,  where  his  ma- 
jesty seemed  even  to  enjoy  himself  as  a  private 
iudividual:  whilst  the  royal  party  was  now 
enlivened  by  a  visit  from  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  come  down  to  see  his  parents,  and  to 
ascertain  himself,  the  improving  health  of  his 
interesting  child. 

On  the  23d  of  September^  some  urgent  po- 
litical business  calling  his  majesty  to  town,  he 
set  off  aftc  r  the  play  in  his  travelling  coach,  ac- 
companied by  earl  Poulett  and  general  Garth, 
leaving  the  queen  and  princesses  until  the  27tb, 
when  he  arnved  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, having  travelled  through  a  most  tempestu- 
ous  night,  indeed,  through  a  perfect  hurricane, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
heavy  rain,'  which  rendered  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  the  servants  to  urge  the  horses  forward. 
The  night,  too,  was  intensely  dark ;  and  the 
lamps  of  the  carriage  being  blown  out,  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  they  reached ,  Wood- 
yate's  inn  for  a  temporary  shelter. 

Notwithstanding  his  fatigue,  his  majesty 
mounted  his  horse  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  joined  a  hunting  party,  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pickard's  harriers. 

Another  review  of  the  Somersetshire  militia 
took  place  on  the  2nd  of  October ;  and  of  the 


into  all  the  minutiae  of  naval  deccVation ;   the  j  Shropshire  two  days  afterwards ;  the  royal  fa- 


Anson  being  dressed  in  the  colours  of  all  dif- 
ferent nations,  intermingled  with  wreaths  of 
laurels  and  variegated  flowers,  so  that  no  part 
of  the  ship  could  be  seen  but  the  deck.  The 
fineness  of  the  day  contributed  greatly  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  as  it  drew  forth 
great  numbers  of  the  gentry  in  pleasure-boats 
on  the  water,  who  kept  sailing  round  the  frigate 
all  the  time  their  majesties  were  on  board. 
Sundry  reviews  took  place  in  the  ensuing  I 


mily  on  each  occasion  partaking  of  military  re- 
freshments with  ihe  utmost  ease  and  affability, 
free  from  all  form,  or  even  etiquette,  and  join- 
ing in  all  the  hilarity  of  the  scene. 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  effects  of  this 
royal  condescension  were  seen,  when  the  two 
militia  regiments  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
esplanade,  where  his  majesty  inspected  them ; 
after  which,  the  act  of  parliament,  respecting 
volunteering  for  ^  foreign  service,  was  read  to 


week,  with  visits  to  various  gentlemen's  seats  >  them,  and  a  number,  both  of  officers  and  men, 
67—68.  .  7 
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stepped  fofwttd  io  «Kn>l  themselteB  for  more 
tictive  e]t6Yti6ns  in  the  cauM  of  their  king  sod 
country.  The  king  himself  took  great  mterest 
in  the  scene ,  and  particnlarly  desired  that  two 
t(  tKe  tallest  volnnteeHB  from  the  Shropshire 
should  enter  the  Coldstream,  or  second  regi- 
tUent  of  Foot  Guards. 

On  Sunday,  the  1 3th  of  October,  the  whole 
roya!  party  Went  to  ^taeie's  rooms,  where  they 
t6ok  leave  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  previous 
to  their  intended  departure ;  and  early  the  next 
morning  they  set  off  for  Windsor :  the  men-of- 
war  sailed  on  different  services;  the  troops 
broke  up  camp,  and  Weymouth  was  deserted. 

The  year  1800  opened  with  one  of  the  most 
important  events  which  distinguish  the  reign  of 
GteoFge  III.,  and  this  was  the  union  of  Ireland 
with  England.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  a  long  detail  of  this  memorable*  union« 
and  we  shall  therefore  merely  confine  ourselves 
to  the  leading  circumstances,  the  happy  issue 
of  which  reflects  so  much  credit  upon  the  poli- 
tical sagacity  of  his  majesty's  ministers. 

The  proceedings  of  the  British  parliament 
relative  to  a  tmion  with  Ireland,  had  been  long 
rendered  aibortive,  by  the  spirit,  or  the  precipi- 
tancy of  the  Irish  legislature.  They  opposed 
Vith  violence,  and  dismissed  with  contempt 
a  proposition  which  they  considered  as  death 
to  themselves ;  and  the  British  ministry  found 
too  late,  that  they  had  been  deficient  in  address, 
or  perhaps  too  parsimonious  in  their  arrange- 
ments to  secure  a  measure  which  embraced  a 
variety  of  conflicting  interests.  With  his  usual 
boldness,  however,  the  British  minister  deter- 
mined to  persevere.  Though  rejected  by  the 
Irish  parliament,  a  series  of  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  that  of  Great  Britain,  on  a  basis  of 


the  proposed  union,  and  the  lord  lieutenant  of  vernment.  The  reply  of  Grattan  was  so  pointed 


Ireland  closed  the  session  with  a  hope  that  the 
measure  would  be  reconsidered  and  adopted. 


in  sueh  a  maimer  as  might  be  ntosf  bmdueive  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  both  nations. 
Of  the  means  which  were  em^oyed  in  the 
course  of  the  recess^  to  faciHthite  the'  hitended 
arrangement,  it  would  be  prolix  in  this  place  to 
dilate  npon.  The  conciliatory  spirit,  snd  the 
popular  chantct^  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  the 
course  of  a  political  tour,  miglit  make  some  pro- 
selytes ;  and  some  seats  in  the  Iri^  parliament 
were  vacated  by  persons  who  had  pledged 
themselves  to  bpjpose  tke^  union,  and  filled  by 
others  less  hostile  to  that  fatonrite  measure. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  parliament  consi- 
derable  activity  was  displayefd  liy  the  phrtisans 
on  each  side  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sig- 
natures ;  and  at  a  very  eariy  period,  the  table 
of  the  house  of  commons  was  loaded  with  peti- 
tions. The  business  was  formally  introduced, 
on  the  5th  of  February  1800,  by  a  message 
from  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  which  his  eiircel- 
leilcy  stated,  that  he  had  it  in  command  '  from 
his  majesty  to  lay  before  both  houses  of  legis- 
lature, the  resolutions  of  the  Briti^  ptiriiament, 
and  to  express  his  majesty's  wish  thkl  they 
would  take  the  same  into  their  most  serious 
consideration,  ^c.  After  a  long  and  spirited 
debate  the  ministry'  prevailed,  by  a  majority  of 
forty-three,  for  taking  his  majesty^s  message 
into  consideration  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing. The  great  abilities  of  Mr.  Grattan,  Vhich 
had  been  voluntarily  cast  into  obscurity,  were 
once  more  brought  before  liie  public  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion.  In  a  debate  which  took 
pkoe  on  the  17th  of  January,  on  proposing  the 
first  article  of  the  union,  he  opposed  the  mea- 
sure with  such  a  degree  of  vehemence,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  ebs:chequer  accused  him  of  as- 
sociating with  traitors,  and  of  disaffection  to  go- 


and  severe,  that  the  chancellor  conceived  him- 
self under  a  necessity  of  resenting  it  by  a  chad- 
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Iwg^  Five  shots  were  exehaqged,  and  the 
ehaaoeUer  iJUtr^  Conry)  was  wounded  in  the 
arm.  The  question,  howevc^r,  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  161  agaipst  llS,  and  as  the  dis- 
cussion proceeded^  the  numbers  of  op{XM»tion 
appeared  to  diminish.  The  last  struggle,  as  it 
may  be  deemed,  was  made  on  the  18th  of 
Much,  when  sir  John  Pamell  moved  to  peti- 
tion his  majesty  to  call  a  new  parliament,  in 
order  that  the  sense  of  t!heir  constituents  might 
be  more  fully  ascertained ;  but  this  motion  was 
over-ruled  by  a  majority  of  46. 

In  the  mean  time  the  business  proceeded 
with  Iktle  0|^;>ositiQn  in  the  haose  of  lords,  and 
on  die  24th  of  March  that  house  adopted  the 
whole  of  the  artides  of  union  with  few  altera- 
tions. On  the  Friday  foUowio^,  both  houses 
waited  on  his  excellency  with  a  joint  address 
10  that  effect,  which  was  afterwards  transmitted 
CO  Great  Britain,  and  no  time  was  lost  by  the 
ministers  in  submitting  the  measure  anew  to 
the  British  parliament. 

As  the  principal  arguments  which  were  ad- 
vanced in  the  Irish  legislature  were  repeated  in 
that  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  this  short  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  former,  as  we  can  with  more  con- 
formity to  our  general  plan,  report  them  more 
at  large  as  they  were  stated  in  our  own  parlia- 
mest. 

On  the  3d  of  April  the  duke  of  Portland  de- 
livered the  following  message  from  his  majesty 
to  the  house  of  lords. 


m 

sttpa  a»  in»y  best  teiyl  to  the  Bffji^  ^  fPW^H^  <»- 

cutioo  of  a  wojrk  so  happjly  be^up,  and  so  ifff^if^^Xinf  fo 
the  security  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  to  the  een^ral 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  Bcifish  empire/* 

The  bill  njet  with  some  oppos^tiop  ii^  it^  pjf;^' 
gre89,  in  both  houi^es,  but  it  w^s  ipjabsi^quent^y 
carried ;  and  on  tthe  2d  of  July,  18QQ,  ik^  royfil 
assent  was  given  to.  the  legislative  union  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

We  must  now  revert  to  circumstances  of  a 
more  private  nature^  but  )yhich  are  attended 
with  no  common  degree  of  interppt,  as  they 
embrace  one  of  the  most  reqaarkable  events  of 

•      "       .# 

his  late  majesty's  life. 

It  was  on  the  1 6th  of  May,  that  the  gjreina- 
dier  battalion  of  the  guards  had  a  grand  field 


<'  Gborob  R. 

It  is  with  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  that  his  ma- 
jesty  finds  himself  enabled  to  communicate  to  this  house 
the  joint  addreis  of  his  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland, 
laying  before  his  majesty  certain  resolutions  which  con- 
tain  the  terms  proposed  by  tjiem  for  an  entire  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdonu.    His  majesty,  therefore,  ear- 

stly  recommeoda  to  this  house,  to  take  all  such  fiirther 


day  in  Hyde-park,  in  the  presence  of  his  ma- 
jesty, the  earls  of  Cbs^tham  and  Chesterfield, 
lord  .Cathcart,  general  Gwynn,  and  j^olonel 
Calvert. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  their  eivolu- 
tions,  the  battalion  were  firing  from  cepij^e  to 
flank,  colonel  Wynyard  giving  the  word  of  cq^i* 
mand,  when  a  gentleman  of  the  nam^  of  Qi^ley, 
of  the  allotment  department  in  the  navy-office, 
a  spectator,  received  a  musket  ball  thipiugb  the 
upper  part  of  his  left  thigh  and  fell.  His  ma- 
jesty, who  was  only  twenty-three  feet  distance 
from  him,  immediately  rode  up,  and  ordered 
every  assistance  to  be  given  him,  likewise  re- 
questing lord  Cathcart  to  procure  his  address. 
He  was  then '  conveyed  in  a  coach  to  his  resi- 
dence in  George's  Row,  Chelsea,  wher^  sur- 
geon Nixon  dressed  his  wound,  and  gave 
the  most  favourable  hopes  of  his  speedy  re* 
covery. 

The  accident,  it  was  asserted,  proceeded  en- 
tirely from  neglect  in  the  soldier,  who  had  un- 
intentionally left  a  ball  cartridge  in  his  car- 
touch  ;  and  his  majesty,  as  well  as  the  several 
oflteers  r  resent,  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  that 
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it  was  in  no  rei^pect  the  effect  of  design.  The 
king  remained  on  the  ground  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  review,  and  was  shortly  after  waited 
upon  by  colonel  Wynyard,  with  a  favourable 
account  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Ongley's  wound. 
The  following  bulletin  on  this  subject  was  issued 
ia  the  course  of  the  afternoon : 

'  ''  Horse  Guards,  May  15. 

This  morning,  during  the  field  day  o^  the  grenadier 
battalion  of  the  Foot  XSuards,  in  Hyde  Park,  a  shot  was 
accidentally  discharged  frdm  the  ranks,  which  uofortu* 
nat^ly  wounded  a  gentleman  of*  the  name  of  Ongley,  who 
was  amongst  the  spectators.  The  shot  perforated  Mr. 
Ongley's  thigh,  but  did  not  injure  the  bone  or  arteries. 
His  majesty  directed  the  military  surgeon  present  to  exa- 
mine and  dress  Mr.  Ongley's  wound,  and  was  much  gra- 
tified by  the  favourable  report  made  by  Mr.  Nixon,  the 
•urgeon  of  the  grenadiers.  His  majesty,  on  coming  from 
the  field,  sent  his  commands  to  Mr.  Keate,  the  surgeeno 
general,  and  Mr.  Rush,  the  inspector  of  hospitals,  to 
wait  on  Mr.  Ongley,  and  to  offer  their  assistance  during 
the  progress  of  his  cure." 

And  on  the  next  day  the  following  article 
was  sent  round  to  the  conductors  of  news- 
papers: 

May^  16. 

We  have  authority  to  state,  that  the  misfortune  which 
faap^ned  yesterday  moniing,  at  the  field-day  of  the 
groaadier  battalion  of  Guards,  in  Hyde-park,  arose  en- 
tirely from  accident.  A  due  regard  to  the  anxiety  that 
tsex'^  individual  of  the  battalion  feels  diat  this  matter 
should  be  properly  understood,  is  our  inducement  for 
giving  this  statement  to  the  public. 

The  coincidence  of  the  event  with  the  atroci- 
ous attempt  at  night  in  the  theatre  tended  to 
strengthen  an  opinion,  previously  entertained 
by  some,  that  it  was  not  entirely  the  effect  of 
accident,  but  arose  from  a  design  against  his 
majesty's  sacred  person.  There  is  not  the  least 
reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
case.  The  king  was  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  battalion,  and  about  eight  yards,  upon  a  I 


parallel  line,  from  die  gentleman  who  was 
wounded.  His  majesty  was  on  horseback ;  and 
the  musquet  that  fired  the  ball  must  not  only 
have  been  pointed  low,  but  could  not  have  been 
directed  against  his  person,  otherwise  it  could 
not  have  missed  him  by  sb  many  yards/and  hit 
a  gentleman  not  standing  behind,  but  in  the 
same  line  with  hinu 

Every  loyal  heart  must  be  filled  with  grief 
and  indignation  on  hearing  of  the  danger  to 
which  his  majesty's  sacred  life  was  afterwards 
exposed,  and  froni  which  he  so  providentially 
escaped.     The  king  and  queen,  and  the  prin- 
cesses  Augusta,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Amelia, 
with  the  usual  attendants,  honoured  the  theatre 
with  their  presence,  to  see  the  comedy  of  ^'  She 
wou'd  and  she  wou'd  not,"  and  tie  farce  of  the 
'^  Humourist."    Just  as  his  majesty  entered  his 
box,  and  while  he  was  bowing  to  the  audience 
with  his  usual  condescension,  a  person  who  sat 
in  the  second  row  from  the  orchestra,  but  towards 
the  middle  of  the  pit,  stood  up,  and^  levelling  a 
horse-pistol  towards  the  king's  box,  fired  it    It 
was  so  instantaneous  as  to  prevent  all  the  per- 
sons near  him  from  seeing  his  design  in  time  to 
defeat  it,  though,  providentially,  a  gentleman 
who  sat  next  him,  Mr.  Holroyd,  of  Scotland- 

• 

yard,  had  the  good  fortune  to  raise  the  arm  of 
the  assassin,  so  as  to  direct  the  contents  of  t|ie 
pistol  towards  the  roof  of  the  box.  The  audi- 
ence remained  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  mute  agony 
of  suspense.  The  queen  was  about  making  her 
entry ;  and  the  curtain  rising;  as  generally  ar- 
ranged on  such  occasions.  His  majesty,  i|sth 
the  greatest  presence  of  mind  and  tenderness, 
waved  his  hand  as  a  Signal,  to  dissuade  his 
royal  consort  from  her  immediate  appearance ; 
and  instantly  standing  erect,  raised  his  right 
hand  to  his  breast,  and  continued  for  some  time 
in  a  bowing  attitude  to  the  spectators,  to  re- 
move their  perturbation  of  mind  for  his  safety. 
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Her  ni^JMty  now  entered,  and  appeared  to  be 
Much  agitated,  clasping  her  hands  with  great 
emotion.  On  the  entry  of  the  princeasea,  the 
confusion  attendant  upon  the  outrage  had  not 
subsided  ;  and,  on  being  informed  of  the  cause, 
Augusta  fainted  awsy,  but  was  soon  recovered 
by  the  tender  attention  of  her  sister  Elizabeth, 
and  the  ladies-in-waiting.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  princess  Mary  became  no  less  affected 
2tt  the  alarming  communication,  and  the  same' 
means  to  effect  her  recovery  were,  with  equal 
success,  had  recourse  to.  After  the  first  mo- 
ment of  stupor,  the  persons  around  him,  and 
some  musicians  from  the  orchestra,  seized  the 
man,  and  hurried  him  over  the  palisades  into 
he  music-rbom.  Mr.  Wright,  a  solicitor  in 
Wellclose-square,  who  sat  immediately  behind 
him,  was  the  first  person  to  secure  him.  He 
dropped  the  pistol,  but  Mr.  Wright  found  it 
under  the  seat. 

The  affecting  scene  being  at. length  termi- 
nated, by  the  entire  composure  of  the  royal 
females,  /*  God  save  the  king"  was  twice  sung, 
amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  shouts  of  true 
loyalty  and  affection.  The  play  then  com- 
menced. Mr.  Bannister  first  came  on,  and  at- 
tempted to  proceed ;  but  was  interrupted,  by 
the  audience,  who  eagerly  inquired  whether  the 
assassin  was  in  safe  custody :  at  the  same  time 
insisting  that  he  should  be  brought  upon  the 
stage.  Mr.  Bannister  answered  that  the  villain 
certainly  was  in  custody;  Mrs.  Jordan  soon 
after  came  forward  also,  and  assured  the  house 
of  the  same  fact.  The  audience  now  became 
perfectly- satisfied,  and  the  performances  were 
suffered  to  go  on  without  any  further  interrupt 
tion.  At  the  end  of  the  farce,  **  God  save  the 
king*^  was  again  demanded,  and  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause. 

The  royal  party  then  left  the  theatre,  amidst 
the. prayers  and  plaudits  of<the  crowded  circle. 


•     « 
who,  while  they  tbijDi  manifested  their  sincere 

regard  for  a  most  virtuous  and  gracious  so- 
vereign, sufficiently  marked  their  indignatioti  at 
the  conduct  of  the  treasonable  assassin. 

When  the  king's  carriage,  on  the  way  home, 
came  to  the  cdmer  of  Southampton-street,  a 
person,  by  trade  a  shoemaker,  who,  it  seems, 
had  placed  himself  there  for  that  purpose,  - 
hooted  and  hissed  his  majesty  in  the  most  im- 
pudent manner,  and  continued  following  his  ' 
carriage  for  some  time,  displaying  every  mark 
of  contempt  and  disrespect,  till  at  length  he 
was  taken  into  custody. 

When  the  royal  family  reached  the  que^p's 
house  supper  was  immediately  brought  up»  l^t 
none  of  the  royal  family  sat  down.  Her  ma? 
jesty  drank  a  glass  of  wine  and  water,  an^tiien 
retired.  The  princess  Amelia,  who  had'  been 
ill  near  two  years,  fainted  on  entering  her  chalrn- 
ber ;  and  the  fits  continued  so  long  that  ^er^ 
restoration  to  life  appeared  doubtful.  His  ma* 
jesty,  who  was,  during  the  whole  evening,  per- 
fectly cool  and  collected,  onhearing  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Amelia,  went  to  her  royal  highnesses 
chamber,  and  attended  her  until  recollection  re- 
turned, when  she  threw  herself  into  4he  king  s 
arms,  and  said,  **  she  would  be  comforted.*' 
His  majesty,  on  leaving «the  chamber  of  Amelia,^ 
went  to  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Augusta,  whose 
situation  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  pirincess 
Amelia's ;  but  a  great  flow  of  tears  brought  them  . 
relief,  in  which  state  they  passed  the  night. 
During  this  scene  of  confusion,  the^  princesg 
Sophia  (who  had  been  for  some  time  indisposed), 
repeatedly  called  to  her  attendant  to  know  the 
cause  of  it.  She  said,  that  the  princess  Ameha 
had  returned  from  the  theatre  ill*  His  majesty  ' 
on  passing,  said,  ''  Sophia,  good  night,"  and 
retired  to  rest :  it  was  then  one  o*clock. 

We  now  proceed  to  state,  as  accurately  .as 
possible,  what  followed  the  apprehension  of  the 
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traitor.    The  duke  aad  dudiess  of  York  were  fof  pistols  of  one  WiUiftm  W«ke}i»#   ^  bflar- 
in  tlieir  box  at  the  time ;  and  his  royal  high  |  dresser  and  brakec  in  St«  John^street.     [Mr. 


ness,  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  transaction, 
immediately  left  it,  and  attended  the  examina- 
tioti  of  the 'offender  in  the  room  into  which 
he  had  been  conducted,  and  where  he  had  been 
searched  to  see  if  he  had  any  other  fire-arms 
or  papers.  '  He  had  none.  Mr*  TampliQ»  a 
trumpeter  in  the  band,  who  assisted  in  taking 
him  over  the,  orchestra,  recognised  the  nian  to 
be  a  soldier,  and,  pulling  up  his  qoat,  found 
that  he  had  on  a  military  waistcoat,  with  the 
button  of  the  l>5th  light  dragoons.  It  was  an 
officer's  old  waistcoat.  On  being  questioned 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  said,  '*  he  had  no  objection 
to  tell  who  he  was — it  was  not  over  yet — there 
was  a  great  deal  more  and  worse  to  be  done. 
His  name  was  James  Hadfield ;  he  had  served 
his  time  to  a  working  silversmith,  but  had  in- 
listed  into  tlie  15th  light  dragoons,  and  had 
fought  for  his  king  and  country." 

At  this  time  the  prince  of  Wales  and  duke 
of  York  entered  the  room.  He  immediately 
turned  to  the  duke,  and  said,  *•  I  know  your 
royal  highness ;  God  bless  you !  I  have  served 
with  your  royal  highness,  and  (pointing  to  a 
deep  cut  under  his  eye,  and  another  long  scar 
oh  his  chbek,  said)  I  got  these,  and  more  than 
these,  in  fighting  by  your  side.  At  Lincelles^ 
I  was  left  three  hours  among  the  dead  in  a 
ditch,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French 
I  had  my  arm  broken  by  a  shot,  and  eight  sabre 
wounds  in  my  head :  but  I  recovered,  and  here 
I  am."  He  then  gave  the  following  account  of 
himself,  and  of  his  conduct ;  and  he  said,  that, 
having  been  discharged  from  the  army  on  ac- 
count of  his  wounds,  he  had  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  now  lived  by  working  at  bis  own 
trade.  He  made  a  good  deal  of.  money ;  he 
worked  for  Mr,  Hougham,  of  Ald^rsgate-street. 
Being  weary  of  life,  he  last  week  bought  a  paii 


Sheridan  and  Mr.  Wigstead  immediately  sent 
persons  to  bring  Wakelin  to  the  theatre.]  He 
told  him  they  were  for  his  youi^  master,  who 
would  give  him  a  blunderbuss  in  exchange. 
That  he  had  borrowed  a  crown  from  his  master 
that  morning,  with  which  he  had  bought  some 
powder,  and  had  gone  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Mason,  in  Red  ^on- street,  to  have  some  beer; 
that  he  went  backwards  to  the  yard,  and  there 
he  tried  his  pistols.  He  found  one  of  them 
good  for  nothing, ,  and  left  it  behind  him.  In 
his  own  trade  he  used  lead,  and  he  cast'hiinself 
two  slugs,  with  which  he  loaded  his  pistol,  and 
came  to  the  theatre.  At  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative sir  William  Addington  arrived,  and, 
taking  the  chair,  went  over  the  examination  of 
the  persons  who  had  secured  him,  and  who  had 
seen  the  pistol  levelled  at  his  majesty.  Sir 
William  said,  it  was  most  material  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  whether  the  pistol  was  levelled  at 
the  sacred  person  of  his  majesty,  or  fired 
at  random ;  as  the  one  case  would  be  high 
treason,  the  other  not.  He  asked  Hadfield  what 
had  induced  him  to  attempt  tlie  life  of  the 
best  of  sovereigns  ?  He  answered,  that  *'  he 
had  not  attempted  to  kill  the  king.  He  had 
fired  his  pistol  over  the  royal  box.  He  was  as 
good  a  shot  as  any  in  England;. but  he  was 
himself  weary  of  life ;  he  wished  for  death,  but 
not  to  die  by  liis  own  bands.  He  was  desirous 
to  raise  an  alarm ;  but  wished  that  the  specta- 
,tors  might  fall  upon  him..  He  hoped  that  his 
life  was  forfeited.'*  He  was  asked  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  Corresponding  Society.  He 
said,  *^  No;  he  belonged  to  no  political  so- 
ciety ;  but  that  he  belonged  to  a  clu|>  called 
the  OM  Fellmvs,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of 
a  benefit  society."  And,  being  asked  if  he  had 
any  accomplices^  he  solemnlv  46clared  that  he 
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had  none ;  And  mth  greiat  energy  took  Ood  to 
witness,  and  laid  bis  hand  on  his  heart.  From 
this  time  he  began  to  show  manifest  signs  of  • 
mental  derangement.  When  asked  who  his 
father  was,  he  said,  '<  he  had  been  postilKon  to 
some  duke,"  but  conld  not  say  what  duke.  He 
talked  in  a  mysterious  way  of  dreams ;  and  of 
a  great  commission  he  had  received  in  his  sleep* 
That  he  knew  he  was  to  be  a  martyr,  and  was 
to  be  persecuted  like  his  great  master  Jesus 
Christ.  He  had  been  persecuted  in  France ; 
but  he  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tried.  He 
said  many  other  incoherent  things  in  the  same 
style.  William  Wakelin,  the  person  of  whom 
he  had  bought  the  pistols,  being  brought  to  the 
house,  was  examined.  He  said,  it  was  true 
that  he  had  bought  a  pair  of  pistols  of  him, 
and  that  he  had  said  they  were  for  his  young 
master,  who  would  give  him  a  blunderbuss  for 
them ;  but  he  had  not  yet  got  the  blunderbuss. 
He  knew  very  little  of  Had  field,  but  knew  where 
be  worked,  and  had  heard  a  good  character  of 
him,  but  that  the  least  drink  affected  his  head. 
Several  persons  from  the  house-of  Mrs.  Mason, 
his  acquaintance,  confirmed  this  fact ;  and  they 
said,  they  ascribed  this  to  the  very  severe 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  head.  The  least 
drink  quite  deranged  him.  On  this  evidence 
he  was  committed  to  Cold-bath-fields  for  re- 
examination; and  the  duke  of  Clarence  and 
Cumberland  and  Mr.  Sheridan  conducted  him 
thither.  His  majesty's  privy-council,  however, 
idesiring  to  examine  him  forthwith,  to  discover 
if  he  had  any  accomplices,  he  was  taken  to  the. 
duke  &f  Portland's  office,  where  he  underwent 
another  examination.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Hoi- 
royd,  Mr,  Tamplin,  Mr.  Calkin,  Mr.  Parkinson, 
Mr.  Francis  Wood,  Mr.  Lion,  and  Mr.  Dietz, 
the  persons  who  were  instrumental  in  securing 
him,  and  whose  evidence  was  the  most  material, 
as  to  his  directing  the  pistol  toward  his  ma-. 


jesty^  box,  if  tot  towards  his  sdiered  person, 
also  attended.  After  this,  the  duke  of  Clarance, 
duke  of  Cumberland,  Mr.  Sheridtti,  and  a  num- 
ber of  officers,  went  back  to  the  theatre;  and, 
after  their  majesties  had  withdrawn,  the  most 
strict  search  was  made  for  the  slugs.  A  mark 
was  discovered  in  the  top  of  the  canopy  over 
the  royal  box ;  and,  in  the  orchei^ra  below,  a 
flattened  and  irregular  piece  of  lead  was  found, 
supposed  to  have  reccnled  from  the  place  where 
it  struck.  It  was  providential,  that,  at  this 
theatre,  the  royal  box  was  elevated  more  than 
1 5  feet  aboTe  the  pit ;  so  that  from  the  place 
where  Ebidfield  levelled  his  pistol,  ^he  was  be- 
tween 30  and  40  feet  distant  from  his  majesty's 
person.  The  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  at 
dinner  at  lord  Melbome^  was  almost  imme- 
diately informed  of  the  circumstance,  by  Mr. 
JeflFerys,  M.P.  for  Coventry;  who,  thinking  a 
variety  of  erroneous  reports  might  reach  his 
royal  highness,  instantly  left  the  theatre,  where 
he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  circum- 
stance, to  inform  the  prince  of  it,  and  of  the 
king's  safety.  His  royal  highness  immediately 
went  to  the  theatre  to  attend  his  maiesty. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  dukes  of  York,  Clarence, 
Cumberland,  Gloucester,  and  prince  William, 
breakfasted  the  following  morning  with  their 
majesties  and  the  princesses  at  Buckingham- 
house.  The  princesses  were  much  better  in 
the  morning,  but  had  suffered  much  from  de- 
pression of  spirits.  The  king  came  to  St. 
James's  palace  at  one  o'clock,  guarded  by  a 
party  of  the  life-guards,  where  his  majesty 
held  a  levee,  which  was  most  numerously  at- 
tended. Present — His  highness  the  prince  of 
Orange,  the .  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  Carlisle> 
Rochester,  Gloucester,  and  Kildare ;  the  Im 
perikl,  Sardinian,  Bavarian,  and  Wirtemberg, 
envoys;  the  lord  mayor,  alderiban  Watson, 
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theattoi^My  and  aoUoiter^geiMflfaly  tbe.iMAtev 
of  tbe  roUA»  Mf.  GottWi^  SeijeflM^  the  ve-r 
eo«der  #f  LofudoOf  dukes  af  PortteN^  Mcto** 
trose,  Beaufort,  and  I^slmrgh;  BaarquegMs 
DawDSfkire^  Bath,  Townsend^  aiid  Titel)field ; 
aad  nearly  the  whole  of  th^  members  of  both 
bouses  of  parliameati  mad  other  noblem;^,  who 
came  0ti  parf>o»e  to  coiigratolate  Im  iM^ty  on 
his  ifliraculoM  escape. 

A  loiyal  and  afiectionato  address  of  the  lords 
atul  oomeoftons  united  ta  parliament  was  agreed 
to  nmhinc  di9»entmte*;  and  kt  the  oity  of  Looddn, 
a  common  council  having  been  summoned  to 
meet  §qt  general  business,  a  Ve^  loysEl  address 
of  congratulation  was>  in  ^ike  il>anner,  unani- 
mously voted. 

The  trial  of  Janes  HadAeld  for  high  treason 
came  on  the  26th  June,  in  the  Court  of 
King's  .Bench.  At  nine,  the  four  judges  took 
their  seats,  and  the  prisoner  was  brought  into 
court.  The  officer  of  the  court  called  over  the 
pannel  of  names ;  from  which,  after  nineteen 
challenges  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  two 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  had  been  made,  the 
jury  were  sworn.  Mr.  Abbot  then  opened  the 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  crown ;  after 
which  the  attorney-general  addressed  the  jury. 

Joseph  Calkin.'^I  belong  to  the  musical 
band  of  Dniry-lane  theatre,  and  was  in  the  or- 
chestra, opposite  to  where  the  king  sat,  on 
the  15th  of  May.  t  saw  the  prisoner  in  the 
pit ;  and,  at  the  moment  that  his  majesty  came 
into  the  box,  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the 
audience,  saw  the  prisoner  above  all  the  rest, 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  which  at  that  instant 
went  off,  pointed  at^his  majesty,  as  it  appeared 
to  me;  the  pistol  was  then  dropped  to  the 
ground.  I  helped  to  secure  the  prisoner  by 
handing  him  over  the  rails,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  music-room,  where  the  duke  of  York 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  came  soon  after.    On, the 


duJko's  ^ttteiiBg  the  Mom^  the  prisons  said, 
'':  If  our  royal  higiuiess  is  «  good  fellow;  but 
this  10'  not  <die  wocst  tiiafc  <i»  btewing." 

Af4tor  several  9^r^  ^ad  deposed  to  the  same 
effect,  the  duke  of  Ydrk  w«s  aaUed.  When  his 
royal  highness  appeared  on  the  judges'  beach, 

« 

the  prisoner^  wh.o  had  previously  shown  not 
the  least  etaMtion,  but  sutveyed  with  a  sort  of 
vacant  «tare  the  ofa^ts  around  him,  started  upi 
and  said,  '^  Ah !  God  bless  his  highness,  he  is 
a  good  soul." 

Duke  of  ¥ork.^-<-I  was  at  Drury4ane  the  15tfa 
of  May.  I  cannot  swear  I  saw  the  prisoner  in 
the  house,  but  saw  him  after  he  fired  the  pistol 
in  the  music-room.*  The  moment  I  entered,  he 
said,  "  God  bless  you!  I  know  you."  I  in- 
stantly recognised  the  man's  face,  but  where  I 
had  seen  him  I  knew  not.  I  said  to  the  pri- 
soner, *•  You  have  been  one  of  my  orderly  dra- 
goons, have  you  not  V  The  prisoner  replied, 
he  had  been  with  me  since  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Famar.  His  answers  on  other  topics 
were  such  as  to  assure  me  he  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  what  I  asked  him.  He  said, 
his  life  was  forfeited;  that  he  was  tired  of 
life  ;  and  that  he  regretted  nothing  but  that 
his  wife  would  only  be  a  wife  to  him  a  few 
deiys  longer.  He  said,  once  or  twice,  "The 
worst  has  not  happened  yet*''  During  diis 
time  he  did  not  portray  the  least  appearance 
of  derangemera  ;  he  was  as  collected  as  a  per- 
son possibly  could  be.  After  his  majesty  was 
gone,  I  remained  to  see  the  house  searched. 
A  perforation  was  traced  fourteen  inches  higher 
than  where  his  majesty  sat;  and,  on  looking 
about,  a  slug  was  found  in  the  orchestra;  there 
was  a  smell  of  powder  about  it. 

Joseph  Richardson,  esq.  said,  that  he  was 
present  at  the  examination  of  tlie  prisoner,  in 
the  music-room.  When  the  duke  of  York  en- 
tered* the  prisoner  said,  with  enthmiasin,  '^  God 
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bless  him  1  he  is  the  soldier's  friend,  and  I  love 
him."  He  denied  any  intention  to  tfike  away 
the  life  of  the  sovereign.  There  did  not  appear 
in  the  conduct  of  the  man  any  one  indication 
of  lunacy.  When  preparations  were  made  to 
examine  him,  he  said,  that  there  was  no  need 
of  so  much  trouble  ;-^if  they  would  use  him 
well,  he  should  tell  the  whole,  truth :  '^  I  was 
tired  of  life/'  said  he,  '^  and  my  plan  was  to 
get  rid  of  it  by  other  means.  I  did  not  mean 
any  thing  against  the  life  of  the  king ;  I  knew 
the  attempt  alone  would  answer  my  purpose." 

W.  Harman  and  George  Webbe  were  the 
next  witnesses  called.  The  former  deposed  to 
the  effect  of  his  having  seen  a  pair  of  pistols  in 
Hadfield  s  possession  on  the  15th  of  May;  and 
the  latter,  that  on  the  same  day  he  purchased 
an  ounce  of  gunpowder  at  his  master's  shop. 

Here  the  attorney-general  closed  the  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Erskine  then  addressed  the  jury  on  be- 
half of  the  prisoner ;  and  called  witnesses. 

Major  Ryan,  Hercules  M'Gill,  and  Charles 
Price,  of&cers  of  the  15th  regiment,  on  the  part 
of  the  defence,  proved  the  previous  good  con- 
duct of  the  prisoner,  and  his  derangement  in 
consequence  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  his 
head.  The  latter,  who  met  with  two  wounds 
in  attempting  to  rescue,  the  prisoner  in  the 
action  near  Lisle,  stated,  that  he  very  narrowly 
escaped  from  being  stabbed  by  him  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  his  madness,  in  1796,  at  Croydon. 

Mr.  Cline,  the  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Creighton, 
said,  they  examined  the  wounds  of  the  prisoner 
on  Wednesday;  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
sabre  cuts  in  his  head  had  injured  the  brain, 
nor  any  difficulty  in  assigning  this  as  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  his  present  madness. 

Mary  Grower,  sister-in-law  to  the  prisoner, 
gave  a  long  account  of  his  malady.  She  stated, 
that  on  the  13.th  of  May,  two  days  before  this 
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offence,  he  started  from  bed  with  a  view  to 
kiU  his  child,  because,  he  said,  ''  God  had 
ordered  him  to  do  it."  On  that  and  the  two 
following  days  he  was  more  violent  than  usual. 
On  other  occasions  he  was  extremely  fond  of 
the  infiant.  In  this  last  fit  he  repeatedly  said 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  bastard,  and  the  Virgin 
Maty  a  ■  He  said;  he  had  been  to  see 

Grod ;  and  he  sent  her  and  his  wife  to  see  God, 
who  was  Mr.  Truelock,  the  cobler,  now  con- 
fined in  a  mad-house.  On  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  May  15th,  he  started  from  bed,  say- 
ing he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood ;  that  he 
had.  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  a  great  way  to  go. 
When  he  came  home,  at  three  on  that  day,  to 
clean  himself,  he  told  her  and  his  wife  that  he 
was  going  to  be  made  a  member  of  a  club 
of  Odd  Fellows*  He  said,  that  be  had  seen 
God.  in  the  night ;  that  he  dined  with  the  king ; 
and  that  he  wished  to  have  his  permission  to 
have  another  cut  at  the  French.  He  always 
spoke  with  loyalty  and  affection  of  his  majesty, 
to  whom,  he  said,  he  was  indebted  for  his 
pennon. 

In  this  stage,  lord  Kenyon  interrupted  the 
proceedings,  and  asked  the  attorney-general 
and  the  counsel,  if,  after  what  they  had  heard, 
they  thought  fit  to  carry  the  inqitiry  further  ? 
The  attorney-general  replied,  "  Certainly  not, 
if  his  lordship  thought  the  evidence  conclu- 
sive.. 

Lord  Kenyon. — "  1  think,  Mr.  Attorney- 
general,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  insanity ; 
and,  if  the  man  was  out  of  his  senses  at  the 
time,  by  the  laws  of  England  he  cannot  be 
found  guilty;  and,  when  one  looks  at  the  evi- 
dence, it  brings  some  conviction  to  one's  mind 
that  he  is  most  dreadfully  deranged.  Yet  such 
a  man  is  a  most  dangerous  enemy  to  society ; 
and  it  is  impossible,  with  safety,  to  suffer  such 
a  man  to  b^  let  loose  upon  the  public,  and  to 
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permit' him  to  range  at  large ;  it  must  not  )>e. 
li '  h(yweter>  only  asL  if  £t  is  neceMary  to  pf 6- 
ee^  further  on  the  trial,  tinled6,  indeed^  yon 
think  that  thin  case  has  been  drawn  Up  to  give 
a  false  colouring  to  the  defence." 

Mr.  Attorney-general. — "  1  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  a  covering';  the  circumstances  now 
disclosed  were  unknown  to  me  before." 

Lor4  Kenyan. — '^  The  result  then,  being 
such  as  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  ease  ht 
cannot  be  discharged  ;  it  alike  concemii  the 
king  upon  the  throne,  and  the  beggar  at  his 
gate ;  for  the  sake  therefore,  of  common  justice, 
he  must  not  be  discharged,  but  so  disposed  of 
as  that  all  relief  may  be  administered  to  his 
unfortunate  case. — My  brothers  agree  with  me 
ih  thinking  that  he  was  not  so  far  under  the 
guidance  of  reason  to  be  capable  >  of  knowing 
what  he  did :  therefore  the  court  are  of  opinion, 
that  he  should  be  carried  to  his  late  place  of 
confinement  till  he  can  be  further  disposed  of/' 

The  jury  delivered  their  verdict,  Not  Guilty, 
being  under  the  influence  of  insanity  at  the  time 
the  act  was  done :  and  on  that  ground  the 
court  ordered  him  to  be  remanded.  He  was 
therefore  conducted  to  a  coach>  and  conveyed 
back  to  prison. 

Hadfield  was  subsequently  sent  to  Bedlam 
for  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  in  his  Memoirs,  speak- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  his  majesty  on  this  oc- 
casion, says : — *'  Few  of  his  subjects  would 
have  shewn  the  presence  of  mind,  and  attention 
to  every  thing  except  himself,  which  pervade 
ia^  whole  conduct,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th 
of  May,  1800,  at  the  time  that  Hadfield  dis- 
thai^ed  a  pistol  over  his  head  in  the  theatre, 
loaded  With  two  slugs.  His  whole  anxiety  was 
directed  towards  the  qtreen^  who,  not  having 
entered  the  box,  might,  he  apprehended,  onliear- 
ing  of  the  «vent,  be  Myvercoine  by  htr  uutptike 


or  emotkmd:  The  dram^ttd  piece  whkh  was 
^out  f  e  be  represented,  commenced  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  precisely  as  if  no  accident  had 
interrupted  its  performaiice ;  and  bo  little  were 
his  nerves  shaken,  or  his  internal  tranquillity 
disturbed  by  it,  that  he  took  his  accustomed 
doze  of  three  or  four  minutes  between  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play  and  the  commencement  of 
the  farce,  as  he  would  have  done  on  any  other 
night.'' 

And  it  is  also  worthy  of  record,  that  when 
his  majesty  took  leave  of  his  family  for  the 
night,  he  calmly  said,  ^*  I  am  going  to  bed  with 
a  confidence  that  I  shall  sleep  soundly,  atid  my 
prayer  is,  that  the  poor  unhappy  prisoner,  who 
aimed  at  itoy  life,  may  rest  as  quietly  as  I 
shall.'' 

His  msyesty's  attention  to  kui^ess,  whether 
of  a  private  or  public  nature,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  almost  proverbial,  nor  was  his  punc* 
tuality  less  remarkable.  He  never  forgot  an 
appointment,  and  it  was  one  of  his  customary 
sayings,  *'  that  he  had  better  be  an  hour  too 
soon  than  a  minute  too  late."  A  striking  in- 
stance of  his  attention  to  business  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  July,  when,  at  an  early  hour,  he 
rode  from  Windsor  to  King's-beech-hill,  to  re 
view  a  select  body  of  troops,  rfter  which  he  set 
off  for  towD)  and  arrived  at  St.  Jaones's  ait  half- 
past  on^  He  immediately  heM  a  ooutrcil,  at 
which  the  speech  was  read  for  th6  prorogatitm 
of  parliament.  He  then  signed  near  forty  dif- 
ferent bills,  and  afterwards  went  in  state  to  the 
house  of  lords,  and  put  an  end  to  the  session. 
In  his  speech,  touching  ijtpon  tht  union  *Wil!i 
Ireland,  his  majesty  said^— 

"  This  great  measure,  on  Whith  my  Wishes 
have  been  Jong  eameistly  bent,  I  shall  ever  con- 
sider as  the  happieiat  ev^nt  of  my  reign,  being 
persa&ded  that  nothing  could  so  efibctuaUy 
cottt'^^iHice  to  etttend  «to  my  Irish  subfedts  the 
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fuU  participatkm  of  the  blessittga  derived  from 
the  British  coii0titutioni  and  feo  establi&h  on  the 
laest  solid  foundation  the  strength^  proBperity, 
and  power,  of  the  whole  empire." 

In  this  speech,  his  majesty  expressed  his 
gceat  concern  at  the  severe  pressure  which  the 
people  suffered  from  the  continued  scarcity, 
and  he  strongly  recommended  that  the  higher 
classes  should  banish  from  their  tables  every 
superfluity  in  which  flour  was  used.  But  he 
did  not  only  recommend  the  adoption  of  this 
system  to  others,  but  he  commanded  that  it 
should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  every  branch  of 
his  establishment.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known  that  a  chef ry  pie  was  a  standing  dish 
at  his  majesty's  table,  and  the  fruit  was  regu- 
larly sent  from  the  gardens  at  Kew  and  Hamp- 
ton Court.  It  however  happened  that  after  he 
had  issued  his  orders  that  no  pastry  whatever 
should  appear  at  the  tables  of  tke  establish- 
ment, that  a  cherry  pie  was  still  seen  on  the 
sideboard.  His  majesty  ordered  it  to  be  in- 
stantly taken  away,  and  given  to  a  poor  family 
then  residing  at  Eton-wick,  besides  ordering  a 
heavy  fine  to  be  levied  upon  the  head  cook, 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  which  fine  was  also 
distributed  amongst  the  poor. 

So  alive,  indeed,  was  his  majesty  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor,  that  he  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation : — 

Gborob  R. 
Whereas  an  address  has  b^en  jpreaented  to  «6  by  our 
two  houses  of  paiiiaonent,  re^ue^ting  us  to  is&ue  our 
rojal  preclamation,  recommendiog  to  all  such  persons  as 
have  the  means  of  procuring  other  articles  of  food,  the 
greatest  economy  and  frugality  in  the  use  of  every  species 
of  graiti  2  we  having  taken  the  said  address  into  con- 
sideration, and  being  persuaded  that  the  prevention  of 
all  mmeceMary  comramption  of  corn  wiH  ftimish  one  of 
the  suvefit  mi  most  effectual  means  of  oUevtaCbg  -the 
present  pressure,  and  of  providing  for  the  necisssary  de- 
numds  of  the  jtm,  4iave,  therefore,  in  pursvance  of  Ab 


sud  address,  and  out  of  our  tender  concera  for  the  w«U 
fare  of  our  pec^le,  thought  fit  (with  the  advico  of  our 
privy-council,)  to  issue  this  our  royal  proclamatiaiv 
most  earnestly  exhorting  and  charging  all'  those  of  our 
loving  subjects  who  have  the  means  of  procuring  other 
articles  of  food  than  corn,  as  they  tender  their  own  iui'- 
mediate  interests,  and  feel  for  the  wants  of  others,  to 
practise  the  greatest  economy  and  frugality  in  the  use  of 
every  species  of  grain ;  and  ^e  do,  for  this  purpose, 
more  particularly  exhort  and  charge  all  masters  of  fa- 
milies to  reduce  the  consumption  of  bread  in  tfieir  re* 
spective  families,  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  quantity 
consumed  in  ordinary  times,  and  in  no  case  to  suffer  the 
same  to  exceed  one  quartern  loa(  for  each  person  in  each 
week;  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  flour  in  pastry,  and 
moreover,  carefully  to  ^restrict  the  use  thereof  in  all  other 
articles  than  bread  {  and  we  do  also,  in  like  manner,  ex- 
hort and  charge  all  persons  who  keep  horses,  especially 
horses  for  pleasure,  as  far  as  their  respective  circum- 
stances will  admit,  carefully  to  restrict  the  consumption 
of  oats  and  other  grain  for  the  subsistence  of  the  same. 
And  we  do  hereby  further  charge  and  command  every 
minister,  in  his  respective  parish  church  or  chapel,  within 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  to  read,  or  cause  to  be 
read,  our  said  proclamation,  on  the  Lord's  day,  for  two 
successive  weeks  after  receiving  the  said  proclamation. 

Given  at  our  court  at  St.  James's,  the  third  day  of 
December,  one  diousand  eight  hundred,  in  the  forty- 
first  year  of  our  reign.  « 
God  save  the  King. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Egyptian 
expedition  was  plani^ed ;  and  the  foUowiiig 
anecdote  respecting  it  will  be  perused. with 
great  interest,  as  it  is  particularly  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  our  late  lamented  sovereign. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  Egyptian  expedition 
was  planned  almost  exclusively  by  the  late 
lord  Melville^  and  (|id  not  receive  a  cordial 
assent  even  from  Mr.  Pitt  himself.  It  wad  re- 
solved  upon  in  the  council  by  the  narrowest 
majority ;  and  the  sovereign  gave  his  wiifeten 
assent  in  words  like  the  following :  ^*  t  consent 
with  the  utmost  reluctanee  to  a  me^^iire,  vAich 
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seems  to  me  to  peril  the  flower  of  my  army 
U|K>n  a  distant  and  hazardous  expedition/' 
Under  such  discouraging  auspices  that  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken,  which  was  the 'first  in  the 
lengthened  war  that  served  distinctly  to  show, 
that,  whether  the  land  or  sea  is  beneath  him, 

the    Briton    is    more    than   a  match  for  his 

> 

enemies. 

On  occasion  of  the  king's  breakfasting  with 
lord  Melville,  at  Wimbledon,  during  his  retire- 
ment from  office  in  lord  Sidmouth's  adminis- 
tration, he  took  a  public  and  generous  mode  of 
acknowledging  that  minister's  merit.  He  filled 
a. glass  of  wine,  and  having  desired  the  queen 
^nd  company  to  follow  his  example,  he  drank 
**  to  the  health  of  .the  minister,  who,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  and  the 
avowed  •  reluctance  of  his  sovereign,  dared  to 
plan  and  forward  the  Egyptian  expedition." 
It  is  curious  that  this  memorable  expedition, 
which  was  crowned  with  the  victory  of  Alexan- 
dria, did  not  Effect  the  treaty  of  Amiens  to  the 
extent  that  might  have  been  expected.  The 
French  ministers  produced  to  lord  Cornwaflis, 
after  the  signature,  their  despatch  concerning 
the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  To  this  circumstance 
at  the  time  the  line  was  applied — 

'<  A  needless  AlexandrtM  ends  the  song.** 

His  majesty  was  always  a  staunch  partisan 
for  legitimate  rights,  and  his  conduct,  therefore, 
towards  the  remaining  branches  of  tbe  Stuart 
family,  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  rather  con- 
tradictory, .were  it  not  acoounted  for  by  that 
goodness  and  benevolence,  which  were  the 
usual  characteristics  of  his  conduct.  At  this 
period  the  cardinal  Yort,  who  sometimes  pom- 
pously assumed  the  empty  title  of  Henry  IX,, 
and  who  was  then  the  only  remaining  branch 
of  the  royal  Stuart  line,  had  been  completely 
divested  ^of  all  his  property  by  the  ravages  of 
the  French  in' Italy .    His  majesty  instantly  set- 


tied  ah  annuity  of  4^000/,  otitof  the  pri*y-p6riie, 
iipon  the  venerable,  cardinal,  for  which  he  was 
most  gratefully  thanked  through  the  medium 
of  sir  John  Goxe  Hippesley,  who  had  taken  an^ 
active  part  in  recommending  the  misfortunes  of 
his  emineince  to  the  protection  of  the  BriCisb 
monarch. 

The  projected  excursion  to  Weynioutli  to^^ 
place  on  the  30th'  of  July.    His  majesty  wafr 
delighted  with  the  improvementJs  which  had 
taken  place  at  Weymouth  since  his  visit  on  thb  y 
preceding  year,  and  had  no  sooner  breakfested 
than  he  set  off  on  foot  to  investigate  them  ivfth- 
his  customary  eagerness  and  accuracy.     In  ^' 
evening,  also,  he  walked  out  to  enjoy  the  illu- 
minations and  fire-works  exhibited  in  honour  of  - 
the  royal  arrival,. accompanied  by  a  private  gen- 
tleman, with  whom  he  conversed  in  the  most 
familiar^  manner,  and  indeed  shewed  himself  in 
all  things  quite  at  home. 

During  this  residence  at  Weyniouth  his  ma- 
jesty was  generally  accompanied  in  his  pedes- 
trian excursions,  which  were  very  frequent,  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  took  place  on  the 
Esplanade,  whilst  the  royal  party  walked  there, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  when  they  were  met  by 
three  quakers,  recently  arrived,  who  accosted 
the  king,  saying  that  a  young  friend  of  theirs, 
who  had  lately  come  from  Philadelphia,  had  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  king  and  his  family. 
His  majesty  cheerfully  desired  that  the  young 
American  should  come  forward,  who  was  in- 
troduced, and  held  some  conversation  with  the 
king,  still  keeping  bis  hat  on,  but  suddenly  pull- 
ing it  off,  he  retired  to  a  short  distance,  and 
offered  up  a  long  pi:ayer  to  God  for  his  majesty 
and  his  house,  and  thanksgiving  for  his  escape 
from  tiie  late  attempt  against  his  life ;  conclud- 
ing his  devotions  with  great  fervency  in  a  sup- 
plication  that  the  Almighty  would  bless  him, 
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and  coDtiiiiie  him  long  to  be  tiie  fatlier  of  the 
Ikde  island,  and  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
The  whole  scene  was  most  impressive,  and  was 
most  strongly  felt  by  the  queen  and  princesses. 

His  majesty  during  this  visit  kept  very  early 
hours*  often  bathing  at  six  in  the  morning, 
which  had  the  happiest  effect  upon  bis  health 
and  spirits,  and  always  a^brded  him  full  leisure 
for  his  equestrian  and  aquatic  -exeiirsions.  He 
also  derived  much  satisfaction  from  the  com- 
pany of  his  grand-daughter,  who  arrived  on  the 
11th -of  August,  whilst  he  was  walking  on  the 
Esplanade,  when  he  ordered  her  carriage  to 
stop,  that  he  might  welcome  her,  and  seemed 
proud  to  shew  her  to  the  surrounding  multitude ; 
and  the  next  day  being  the  birth-day  of  her 
august  parent,  the  whole  party  spent  it  on  board 
the  Cambrian  frigate,  then  in  attendance,  when 
captain  and  lady  C.  Durham  entertained  them 
in  a  familiar  style,  without  etiquette  ;  her  lady- 
ship after  dinner  singing  a  number  of  the  most 
favourite  airs,  and  accompanying  herself  on  the 
piano-forte,  with  which  his  majesty  was  highly 
delighted.  Returning  on  shore  in  the  evening 
a  hasty  gala  was  got  up  at  the  lodgCfin  honour 
of  the  day,  to  which  all  the  resident  nobility 
and  gentry  were  invited. 

The  duke  of  York's  birth-day,  four  days  after- 
wards, was  also  celebrated  by  the  military  and 
the  public  in  a  manner  which  gave  his  majesty 
great  pleasure. 

Some  German  hussars  being  encamped  in 
the  vicinity,  the  whole  of  the  royal  party  set  off 
on  the  2d  of  September,  accompanied  by  the 
prince  6f  Wales  and  duke  of  Cumberland,  in 
order  to  inspect  them ;  and  remained  in  the 
camp  some  time,  highly  amused  with  their  sing- 
ing, which  was  executed  in  the  best  Grerman 
style ;  after  which,  on  their  return,  they  were 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  bis  amiable  sister,  the  prin- 
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ces^  ^Sophia,  who  took  up  their  abode  wttii  their 
majesties,  fndeed,  at  this  moment  the  royal 
family  formed  a  complete  domestic  circle ;  af- 
fording a  high  example  to  the  country  at  lai^e ; 
and  in  themselves  feeling  their  happiness  much 
increased  by  the  sprightly  sallies  of  the  infant 
princess,  who  was  now  become  so  much  at- 
tached to  her  royal  grandfather,  that  she  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  walking  with  him,  and 
her  little  favourite,  lady  Catharine  Poulett. 

On  the  6th  of  September  the  royal  party  set 
off  for  the  islaivd  of  Portland,  to  take  their 
annual  dinner  at^  the  Portland-arms.  '  They 
were  accompanied  by  a  select  party ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  island,  were  saluted 
by  the  castle.  The  royal  party  then  proceeded 
to  the  church,  and  afterwards  to  the  light-house, 
where  they  stopped  some  time  to  contemplate' 
a  larg^  fleet  of  shipping  then  passing  by.  From 
thence  they  went  to  examine  a  piece  of  land 
purchased  by  Mr.  Penn,  in  which  the  king  took 
some  interest ;  and  also  the  quarries,  where 
several  poor  children  presented  the  queen  with 
some  very  curious  shells ;  who,  in  return,  dis- 
played  her  generosity  by  more  valuable  gifts. 

The  whole  day  was  spent  in  festive  and  fami- 
liar harmony,  considerably  heightened  by  its 
being  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  their  ma- 
jesties' nuptials  ;  on  which  they  and  the  whole 
royal  party  were  complimented  upon  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  evening  at  the  theatre,  by  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  thronged  round 
them,  anxious  to  offer  their  congratulations. 

The  remainder  of  their  visit  was  fully  oc- 
cupied in  reviews,  country  excursions,  naval 
trips,  ^c,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  the  whole, 
party  returned  to  Windsor. 

It  was  in  the  year  1800,  tbttt  his  majesty  took 
under  his  patronage  a  society  under  the  title  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  was  to  direct  the  public 
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'^ItAtt^  ti^  ^  %in^  ^y^  Ml  edtabHshmeot  fiur 
>|i£Sit0ii)g  ify^  Im^wWdge,  and  l^cilitatiDg«  the 
g!($nei»l  i9tfo44IK(Uio  of  useful  mechanica}  in- 
^m^T^m  f«f},  wtipmveiQeata. 
'  iWhffiic^  tbe  aot  of  unioft  of  Ireland  had 
.fft^^d  1^  p^iftmeQt  in  1 800,  the  necessary 
Svms  ceB]M»ctiDg  the  liturgy,  the  coinj  the  d&- 
4i€i»2d;cpto]iS8,  ^,»  M^ere  not  gone  througb  until 
|bi»  3A^  Jun^xy,  1801;  when  the  members  of 
his  ma|6sty*s  eovncil  took  the  oaths  as  privy 
.otfwHioi^m  for  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
iMtifi]^  ai>d  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  received 
<iIm  great  aeal  fi<6m  the  lord-chancellor,  and, 
it^Uii^lgit  tp  be  de^ed,  presented  to  him  a  new 
gc(tfit;«eaL  for  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
i^tdin  and'  Ireland.  His  majesty  was  alto 
piaawd  to  appoint^  by  proclamation,  that  ''The 
r^oyal  style  and  titles  shall  henceforth  be  ac- 
cepted, taken,  and  used,  in  manner  and  form 
following:  that  is  to  say,  the  same  shall  be 
expressed  in  the  Latin  tongue  by  these  words : 
'' Qftprgitts  Tertius,  Dei  Gratia,  Britanniarum 
Eqxi  FideS^  Defensor ;'-  and  in  the  English  tongue 
by  these  words :  "  George  the  Third,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith;* 

The  year  1801  was  also  introduced  by  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  perhaps  may  be  ultimately 
re&nced  othep  events,  not  only  interesting  to 
this. natiiin,  but  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  An 
adonnistintion  which  had  lasted  upwards  of 
seventeen  years,  which  had  established  itself  in 
defianqe'of  the  bouse  of  commons,  had  baffled, 
.  and  at  length  subdued,  a  most  formidable  op- 
position, was  suddenly  dissolved,  and  on  Friday 
the  1 1th  of  January,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  in  his  resig- 
nation to  his  majesty,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  lord  Grenville,  earl  Spencer, 
the  lord-chancellor,  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr*  Wynd- 
ham.    Of  the  secret  history  of  this  transaction. 


littli  trfttispired  at  ihe  tbe  tShie  whicH  eop^d  be 
deemod  authentic.  '  Jils  oeiHain  tl^t  a  serioas 
disagreement  badlbng*  subsisted  between  his 
majesty  apd  the  two  most  active  nembers  tf 
the  ministry,  and  the  ground  of  this  misunder- 
standing was  understood  to  be  the  mi%tary  ar- 
rangements, and  at  one  time  it  proceeded  to 
such  an  extetti  as  to  determine  Mn  Pitt  to  em-^ 
brace  the  first  opportunity  of  proving  bis 
strength  in  the  cabinet,  and  of  either  hdding 
the  reine'  with  the  same  uncontrolled  autiibritj 
at  which  his  father  aspired,  or  of  resigning  a 
situation  no  longer  compatible  With  his  feel- 
ings. 

The  most  ostensible  ground  of  the  resigna- 
tion was,  however,  the  unfortunate  question  of 
the  Catholic  emancipation,  as  it  has  been  called, 
a  question  which  we  cannot  but  wish  had  never 
been  agitated ;  but  in  this  instance  our  late  so- 
vereign shewed  himself  the  father  of  bis  peo- 
ple.   The  sublime  maxim  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France,    **  that  if  faith  were  banished  from 
-among  good  men,  it  should  be  found  in  the 
bosom  of  princes,'"  seems  to  have  been  inherent 
in  the  the  intellectual  formation  of  Geoi^e  III. 
His  coronation  oath  was  ever  present  to  his 
mind,  and  he"  dreaded  the  slightest  infraction 
of  that  solemn  compact  made  with  his  people, 
to  which  the  Deity  had  been  invoked  as  a  party, 
far  more  than  the  loss  of  hiis  crown   or  life. 
Notwithstanding    the    surprising    ascendency 
which  Mr.  Pitt  maintained'  over  his  majesty  in 
the  principal  leading  political  questions  of  the 
day,  the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation  was 
always  one  of  that  delicate  nature,  that  nething 
but  the  unparalleled  boldness  of  the   minister 
could  ever  have  prompted  him  to  introduce  it 
to  his  majesty ;  but  in  his  great  ardour  for  ac- 
complishing the  projected  union  with  Ireland, 
Mr.  Pitt  had  engaged  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  to 
achieve  for  them  their  object,  in  case  the  act  of 


vrnqn  snouid,  meet  witii  uq  oppoftitioQ  on  their 
^  parti  and  he  took  one  of  the  earliest  oppor- 
tuqities  of  bringing  it  forward  in  the  cabinet- 
council. 

Having  compelled  his  maje^y  na  less  than 
four  tinnea  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  give 
way  on  points  where  the  majority  of  the  cabinet 
differed  from  him,  they  erroneously  assumed 
that  he  would  act  in  the  same  manner  where 
his  conscience  was  concerned*  Sup^aioed,  how- 
ever, bj  his  principles,  he  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  accepting  their  resignation,  though 
he  accompanied  the  acceptance  with  the  most 
flattering  testimonies,  under  his  hand,  of  esteem 
and  personal  attachment 

When  his  majesty  refused  his  support  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  it  was  hinted  to 
hun,  that  his  refusal,  indicated  a  want  of  oourage. 
Whea  he  nobly  replied,  ''  My  lords,  I  am  pne 
of  those  who  respect  an  oath.  I  have  firmness 
sufficient  to  ^uit  my  throne,  and  retire  to  a 
cottage,  or  place  my  neck  on  a  block,  if  my 
people  require  it ;  but  I  have  not  resolution  to 
break  that  oat^  which  I  took  in  the  most  solemn 
n^nner  at  my  coronation/' 

It  was  some  time  before  the  new  ministerial 
arrangements  were  announced,  but  the  means 
were  not  known  by  which  the  neiy  ministers 
were  recommended  to  his  majesty's  notice.  It 
was  reported  that  Mr.  Addiagton  entered  the 
royal  closet  as  aiedi&tor  apd  came  out  prime 
minister.  It  i^  however,  more  probable,  that 
the  king,  on  this  occasion,  eonaulted  his  old  and 
confidential  friend,  the  earj  of  Liverpool  and 
that  the  integrity,  candour,,  industry,  and  con- 
ciliating  manners  of  that  nobleman,  distinguished 
him  as  a  proper  person  for  conducting  the  public 
affairs  at  a  crisis  when  those  qualities  appeared 
to  be  most  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Addington's  appointqient,  as  first  lord  q£ 
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wto  felkrwed  by  th«  tfotkiliiit^  (tf:  t«M  IMfo 
to  the  oitde  6t  Itad  higft  dau&c«fk)i^,  ibti  ^ 
Vidtfent  t6  that  of  firrt  lord  o^  tte  admihffty, 
lord  Etawkesbtiry  as  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign,  lord  Pelhaai  for  the  home  department, 
a^  colonel  York  as  secretary  at  war.    Loid 
Eldoo  was  succeeded  by  «r  Riohud  Pepyor 
-A*deOy  wha  was  coeatcd  lord  ^Ivsnley,  av  cfai«f 
justice  of  the  coauoioti  pleas,  aald  Mr:  Addta^- 
ton  by  sir  John  Mitford  ais  speaker'  of  the  house 
of  commons:  sir  William  Qrant  was  made  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Petceval 
attorney  and  solicitor-generals.    Before,  bawr 
ever,  the  new  ministers  could  K^aUu-J^  >ehMr 
upon  their  respective  offices^  and'  Beiwe'tll^ 
appointment  was  announoed  in  the  gazette,  Ms 
majesty  was  seized  (in  the  month  of  Fd»roa»7) 
with  an  alarming  illness,  and  continued  so  far 
indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to  transact  public 
business  to  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March. 
Till  that  period  the  old  minist^fS'  continoed  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  with  the  MCeep- 
tion  only  of  lord  St  Vincent  and  lord  Havriees- 
bury,  who  had  been  inducted  into  olBSoe  previ- 
ous to  his  majesty's  indisposition. 

Although  the  generality  of  addresses  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  have  not  been  deemed 
worthy  of  insertion  in  these  Memoirs,  yet  the 
following,  which  was  presented  by  the  loid- 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council  o£  Ae 
city  of  London,  on  the  occa0ik)a.  of  the  nnieti 
with  Ireland,  deserves  pai^tiealav  notica/  aa  it 
is  not  only  a  high,  but  just  eiidognm  evthe 
eminent  virtues  which  distmgoislued'  their  so- 
vereign. 


Most  gracious  sire, 

We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  of  the  city  of 
LoAdoa,  in  ^dmmon-council  assembTed,  approach  the 
ttooBfe  with  the  KveTicfstsentimenttfoiP  congratulation  on 
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ina|eit/8  iqngdoniiB  of  Great  Brilaioand  Ireland.  .Ho- 
ahakeo  as  we  are  in  our  firm  allegiance  to  the  best  of 
kings, .  we  contemplate  with  peculiar  satisfaction  every 
circumstance  which,  in  its  design  or  operation,  can  tend 
to  the  security  and  honour  of  your  majesty's  crown,  and 
thereby  to  die  declared  finst  object  of  your  majesty's 
heart,  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  your  people/  The 
accomplishment  of  this'great  measure,  founded  in  wisdom, 
and  demonstrative  of  that  paternal  regard  which  your 
majesty  has  ever  evinced  for  every  class  of  your  subjects, 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  particularly  affords,  at 
this  momentous  crisis  of  public  affairs,  the  gratifying  pro- 
spect of  consolidating  the  joint  interests,  energy,  and  re- 
sources of  the  empire,  and  of  confirming,  by  a  mutual 
participation  of  the  peculiar  blessings  of  each,  the  pro- 
sperity and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms.  Long  may 
your  m^eaty  wear  the  diadem,  which,  through  unex- 
ampled difficulties,  has  maintained  its  dignity  and  pre- 
served its  lustre !  and  long  may  the  subjects  of  your 
united  empire,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  confess  with 
gratitude  the  loyalty  and  veneration  due  to  a  sovereign, 
whose  honour  must  be  their  pride,  and  on  whose  security 
is  ingrafted  tlieir  immediate  welfare !  and  may  the  most 
compete  success,  under  Providence,  crown  their  deter- 
minations to  subdue  your  tnsgesty's  enemies  wherever 
they  may  be  found. 

« 

To  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  return 
the  following  most  gracious  answer : 

I  thank  you,  for  this  dutiful  and  loyal  address,  and  for 
your  wa^m  congratulation  on  the  union  of  the  two  king* 
doms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  an  event  which,  I 
Uust,  cannot  foil,  under  the  blessings  of  Providence,  to 
augment  and  perpetuate  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all 
my  people.  Your  affectionate  expressions  of  attachment 
to  my  person  and  government,  and  your  steady  determi- 
nation to  maintain,  against  every  aggression,  the  security 
and  honour  of  my  crown,  are  highly  acceptable  to  me, 
and  secure  to  my  faithful  citizens  of  London  my  constant 
favour  and  protection 

I  But  a  more  faithful  picture  of  his  majesty's 
character  was  neyer  drawn  by  a  poet  s  pen,  tlvpip 
that  to  which. we  are  indebted  to.  tJtie  m^jterJiy 
pea  of  Cowper,  and  he  was  neit^her  a  caurtiar 
nor  a  flatterer.    In  his  Tabic  Tali,  he  says—    . 


O  !  bright  occasions  of  dispensipg  good. 

How  seldom  used,  hQW  little  understood !  • 

To  pour  in  virtue's  lap  her  just  reward ; 

Keep  vice  restrained  behind  a  double  guard  i 

To  quell  the  faction  that  afitonta  the  throne 

By  silent  magnanimity  alone ; 

To  nurse  with  tender  care  the  thrivii^  arts. 

Watch  every  beam  philosophy  imparts  ; 

To  give  religion  her  unbridled  scope. 

Nor  judge  by  statute  a  believer's  hope ; 

With  close  fidelity  and  lote  unfi^gned, 

To  keep  the  matrimonial  bond  unstained : 

Covetous  only  of  a  virtuous  praise, 

His  life  a  lesson  to  the  land  he  sways : 

To  touch  the  sword  with  conscientious  awe. 

Nor  draw  it  but  when  duty  bids  him  draw ; 

To  sheath  it  in  the  peace-restoring  close 

With  joyous  bound  what  victory  bestows ; 

Blest  country,  where  these  kingly  glories  dune ' 

Blest  England,  if  this  happiness  be  thine ! 

The  severe  malady  of  his  majesty  m  1789^ 
and  the  melancholy  cause  of  it,  were  still  fresh 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  public ;  and  a  con< 
siderable  degree  of  interest  was  excited  by  an 
alarming  malady  which  attacked  his  majesty 
early  in  1801,  and  which  originated  in  a  cdd 
caught  whilst  attending  divine  service  at  the 
chapel-royal  on  the  fast*day.  Some  symptoms 
of  the  former  malady  exhibited  themselves, 
and  occasioned  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
alarm  in  the  breasts  of  the  royal  family. 

I}is  majesty's  illness  continued  with  very 
slight  intermission,  throughout  the  whole  of 
February ;  the  regular  bulletins  were  published 
every  day,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  people  was 
unbounded  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  ma- 
jesty's health.  It  was  oot  until  the  41th  of 
March,  that  the  following  bulletin  allayed  the 
fears  which  had  been  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  public  mind  :      ' 

His  majesty  is  free  from  fever,  and  seems  only  to  re- 
qoire  the  time  always  necessary  after  so  severe  an  ilinesi 
for  the  recovery  of  his  usual  health  and  spirits. 

His  majesty  now  dined  with  his  family  as 
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usual,  and  on  the  12th,  he  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  peruse  the  despatches,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  accumulating. 

It  will  not  be  thought  uninteresting  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  remedy  to  which  was  to  be  at- 
tributed the  abatement  of  the  king's  fever. 
Several  opiates  having  been  tried  without  the 
desired  effect,  hops  were  placed  under  his  ma- 
jesty's head,  which,  acting  as  a  soporific^  pro- 
duced complete  success. 

During  the  period  of  his  majesty's  illness, 
another  maniac  visited  the  Queen's-palace.  He 
attempted  to  enter  the  palace  by  force  on  the 
22d  of  Janqary,  and  on  the  porter  inquiring  the 
nature  of  his  business^  he  replied,  '^  That  he 
had  written  a  note  to  the  princesses,  promising 
to  accompany  them  to  the  play  that  evening, 
and  he  bow  came  to  know  why  he  had  not  re- 
ceived any  answer ;  and  he  desired  ttiat  one  of 
the  princesses  might  be  sent  for,  whom  he  had 
reason  to  believe  was  strongly  attached  to  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  hear  from  her  own  lips, 
in  what  dress  she  would  wish  him  to  attend 
her. 

He  was  taken  into  custody,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, was  discovered  to  be  Mr.  Palmer  Hurst, 
a  gentleman  who  formerly  possessed  consider- 
able property  at  Walton-upon-Thames. 

His  majesty  having  purchased  the  former  re- 
sidence of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  at  Weymouth, 
the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for 
another  journey  to  that  fashionable  watering- 
place,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  his  majesty  to 
make  considerable  improvements  in  his  newly 
ttcquired  mansion  during  the  summer. 

On  Sunday  the  28th  of  JFune,  the  whole  of 
the  foyal  family  were  assembled  at  KeW  to 
divine  worship ;  after  which  the  prince  of  Wales, 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  and  the  rest  of 
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Some  fears  were,  however,  excited  at  this  time 
f^r  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  person  on  an  un- 
protected part  of  the  coast,  in  consequence  of 
the  formidable  preparations  which  were  then  . 
making  by  the  first-consul  of  France,  for  the  ini* 
vasion  of  this  country.    His  majcBty,  however, 
v^aa  not  easily  intimidated,  and  Lt  wonld  hare 
been  no  mean  triumph  for  the  vaunting  consul 
to  proclaim  it  ^  to  the  infatuated  people  wliom 
be  so  tyrannically  governed,  that  the  king  of 
England  was  afraid  to  visit  the  coast  on  acr 
count  of  tbi  terror  which  his  preparation  for 
invasion  had  excited.     His  roajeaty,  however^ 
relied  upon  the  enei^tes  of  the  country,  and  thfe^ 
loyalty  of  his  people,  and  vt^hen  he  stood  upon 
the  Esplanade  at  Weymouth,    and  saw  th6 
British  flag  flying  on  board  that  bulwark  of  hift 
kingdom,  an  English  man-of-war,  the  pride  of 
the  Briton  rose  in  him,  he  felt  secure  in  bisi 
strength,  and  in  the  justness  of  his  cai/se,  nnd 
he  laughed  at  the  threats  of  his  boasting  enemyi- 
In  the  summer  of  1801  the  negotiatidni^  !fof 
peace  were  set  on  foot,  and  the  preliminarfefe 
were  signed  in  September. 

There  were  some  curious  rumours  ^afloat  re- 
specting his  majesty  at  the  time  that  the  peace 
was  in  agitation,  and  that  he  considered  any 
negotiation  with  France  at  that  period  both  as 
impolitic  and  unwise.  Indeed^  oiie  of  the 
historians  of  that  period  mentions;;  thaA'^  lord 
Hawkesbury  affixed  the  voyial  ungnat^re  4o'tftf6 
articles,  not  only  without  1^  king's  trons^itt'  dr 
approbation,  but  without  his  knowledge. '  "MTe 
cannot,  however,  suppose,  that  any  minister 
would  be  bold  enough  to  usiirp  the  royal  au- 
thority in  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  his  majesty  knowing  that 
the  tide  of  {itiblic  opinion  run  in  favour  of 
peaee^  tacidy  acquiesced  in  it,  although,  as  far 


the  royal  brothers  took  leave  of  th^ir  majesties  t  as  hfe^  individual  opiiiion  went,  be  might  think 
previous^  to  their    departure   for  Weymouth.  I  the  experiment  a  d&ngeroQS  one.' 
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There  is,  however,  an  anecdote  preserved 
respecting  these  preliminaries  of  peace,  which 
is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  ^  The  pre- 
liminaries were  signed  in  town  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  without  an  express  order  of  the  king, 
on  the  lOth  of  October,  whilst  his  majesty  was 

on  the  point  of  setting  off  from  Weymouth  on 

• 

his  return  to  Windsor,  and  he  had  reached 
Andover  on  his  way,  when  he  was  met  by 

•  » 

a  cabinet  messenger  announcing  the  fact  to 
him. 

The  despatches  were  delivered  to  him  as  he 
was  standing  in  conversation,  at  the  window  of 
the  inn,  with  the  earl  of  Cardigan,  and  two  other 
Boblemen,  whom  he  desired  to  remain  whilst 
he  read  the  note,  observing  them,  consistently 
with  etiquette,  preparing  to  leave  the  room. 
Having  opened  the  letter,  he  betrayed  so  much 
surprise,  both  ,by  look  and  gesture,  that  the 
noblemen  again  prepared  to  quit  the  apartment,' 
when  he  advanced  towards  them,  saying,  *'  I 
have  received  surprising  news,  but  it  is  no 
secret ;  preliminaries  of-  peace  are  signed  with 
France — I  know  nothing  of  it  whatever,  but 
since  it  is  made,  I  sincerely  wish  it  may  prove 
lasting." 

If  this  anecdote  be  authentic,  it  is*  decisive 
of  the  point,  that  the  peace  was  entirely  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  without  even  consulting 
the  wishes  of  his  majesty  on  the  subject ;  but 
iM  saw  the  tide  of  popularity  flowing  strong 
^on  them,  inspiring  them  with  a  confidence, 
Wfaic^  on  their  first  entrance  upon  public  busi- 
ttes^  they  did  not  possess.  Indeed,  his  ma- 
jesty ,  on  the  whole,  saw  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  ox)mplaiu.  The  spirit  of  the  ministry  was 
moderate  and  conciliating ;  that  peace  which 
tkey  had  established  abroad,  they  wished  to 
see  productive  of  the  same  benignant  etfects  at 
home.  The  measures  of  coercioti,  winch  the 
virience  of  fiLction  had,  peAaps,^  itf  tom^  tnea- 


» 
sure,  rendered  necessary,  were  no  longer  called 

for.  They  were  suffered  to  die  a  natural  deatb, 
and  with  them  died  that  malignancy  ^f  party 
which  had  given  them  birth.  The  mildness  of 
his  majesty's  government  convinced  the  disaf- 
fected more  than  volumes  of  argument  would 
have  done,  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  of  the  fallacy  bnd  de- 
lusion  of  their  revolutionary  schenles.  The 
ferment  of  party  which  had  previously  existed 
seemed  to  subside,  as  by  a  kind  of  magic.  The 
confession  of  error  on  both  sides  was  frank  asd 
sincere.  The  press  became  once  more  tie 
natural  agent  and  ally  of  a  free  governrnent ; 
schemes  of  reform  were  looked  upon  with  dif- 
fidence or  disgust,  since  they  might  endanger 
the  happiness  which  the  country  enjoyed  in  the 
then  existing  establishment.  Commerce^once 
again  unchained,  felt  a  new  spring,  and  would 
have  revived  in  all  its  branches,  had  not  the 
delays  attending  the  execution  of  the  definitive 
treaty  cast  a  partial  cloud  over  the  British 
horizon.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  political 
world  at  the  close  of  1801;  and  the  prediction! 
of  his  majesty,  that  the  peace  would  be  of  short 
duration,  were  also  too  soon  verified. 

His  majesty's  civil  list  was  found  at  this  time 
to  be  considerably  in  arrears,  and  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1802,  he  sent  down  the  following 
message  to  parliament : 

His  majesty  feels  great  concern  in  acquaipttng^  fbe 
house  of  commons,  that  the  provision  made  by  parliament 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  household  and  civil  go- 
vernment has  been  found  inadequate  to  their  support.  ' 

A  considerable  debt  has,  in  cens^uencb,  b^en  iiiitfvoki- 
ably  incMred,  .a(n  aceoout  of  ilvhiiA  lid  hm  cMftfaftredlofic 
laid  before  the  boiiae. 

Hia  majesty  relies  vritb  tonfid^p^  (Oti  the  a^l  aqd  af- 
fection of  bis  faithful  commons,  that  they  wil|  l4ke  ihe 
same  into  their  early  consideration,  and  adopf  such  mea- 
sures  as  the  circumstances  mav  aooear  to  tbem  \q  r^ 
quire.  G.  a. 
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The  discussioD  of  the  civl  list  led  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall during  his  minority,  which  was  ultimately 
decided  against  the  prince  hy  a  majority  of  57. 
A  short  time  afterwards  hid  majesty  sent  another 
message  to  the  house  of  commons,  to  the .  fol- 
lowing, purport  :  , 

G.  R. — His  majesty^  anxious  to  make  a  provision  for 
their  royal  highnesses  the  dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gam- 
bridge,  and  finding  the  civil  list  unequal  to  bear  the  ad- 
ditional burthen  of  such  a  provision,  requires  the  assist- 
a«ce  of  his  faithful  commons,  and  trusts,  that  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  all  former  ones,  they  will  shew  their  at- 
tachment to  his  family. 

The  annual  sum  of  12,000/.  was  subse* 
qnently  voted  to  each  of  the  royal  dukes,  to  be 
paid  from  thQ  consolidated  fund  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

It  may  with  confidence  be  asserted,  tha:  few 
sovereigns  were  more  generally  acquainted 
with  the  particular  events  that  transpired  in 
their  kingdom,  than  George  III.  Indeed,  he 
often  surprised  the  noblemen  with  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  in  a  familiar 
manner,  with  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed 
of  certain  transactions,  ^nd  of  which  they  sup- 
posed him  to  be  wholly  ignorant.  He  appeared 
anxious  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  leading  events  of  the  day,  and  to  take 
an  interest  in  subjects,  which  he  afterwards 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  particular  individuals, 
in  a  manner,'not  less  noble  and  benevolent,  tbaii 
it  w^s  extraordinary. 

We  are  ab)e  to  reQor4  t;viro  rpivarkftble  in-; 

y  atances  of  this  natove,  one  of .  which^  places  his 

majesty's  character  in  the  ibost  amiable  light. 

In  the  year  1802,-  a  dignified  divine,  preach-j 
ing  before  the  royal  family,  happened  to  quote 
a  passage  illustrative  of  his  subject  from  a  Iivin£[ 
writer^  whose  name  he  did  not  mention.    Th€| 


king,  who  was  always  remarkably  attetrtiive, 
was  struck  with  the  quotation^  and  immediately 
noted  the  passage  for  an  inquiry.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service,  he  asked  the  preacher 
from  whom  his  extract  had  been  taken :  amd 
being  informed  that  the  author  was  a  dissent- 
ing  minister  in  Yorkshire,  he  expressed  a  wieh 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  original  discourse.  The 
royal  inclination  was  accordingly  imparted  to 
the  author,  who  lost  no  time  in  complying  witii 
it,  accompanying  the  work  with  Etvery  modest 
letter,  expressive  of  the  high  sense  which  the 
writer  entertained  of  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him.  His  majesty  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  production,  as  to  signify  his  readians 
to  serve  the  author.  '  The  case  of  a  young  >man 
condemned  to  death  for  forgery  shortly  after 
afforded  this  amiable  and  disinterested  minister 
an  opportunity  of  supplicating,  at  the  hands  of 
the  monarch/  the  exercise  of  his^royal  prerogpa- 
tive ;  and  that  the  sovereign,  after  haviug  voiua- 
tarily  given  the  general  assurance  of  his  favour 
to  an  obscure  but  meritoriousindividual,  i^oald 
be  induced  rather  to  depart  from  an  establiahed 
rule,  than  violate  the  sacredness  of  his  pledge, 
displays  a  dignity  of  mind,  and  a  benevolence 
of  heart,  which  cannot  fail  to  elevate  his  cha- 
racter above  all  panegyric. 

At  the  York  assizes,  in  the  following  yeWf 
the  clerk  to  a  qiercantile  house,  in  Leed3,  vms 
tried  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  found  guilty^  aflj^ 
conden^ned  to  death.  His  /amilyt  at  H^ifwc, 
was  very  respectable,  and  his  fathoF^  ia  .p%r- 
ticular,  bore  an  excellent  characjberr  Imn^^- 
ately  after  the  aentepce  was  passed  upo^  jthe 
unfortunate  jQWg  man,  the  dissenting  nodniater 
of  the  baptist,  persuasioUi  above  alluded  to,  W;^ 
had  long  be^  iptimi^te  with  the  father,,  pare- 
sumed  to  address  his  inajesty  iuamost  laowig 
petitift^  s^lici^tfqg  tl|p  pardon  of  the  soni;^  Ips 
J^eni^^,J^  that  i%k^  Veea<uMa6st 
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an  invariable  rule  with  the  government,  to  grai)t 
no  pardon  in  cases  of  forgery,  he  had  little 
hope  of  success ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, his  petition  prevailed,  and  the  reprieve 
was  granted.  That  the  solicitation  of  a  private 
individual  should  have  succeeded,  when  similar 
applications  urged  by  numbers,  and  supported 
by  great  interest,  have  uniformly  failed,  may 
excite  surprise,  and  deserves  particular  ob- 
servation. 

His  majesty,  although  a  year  had  nearly 
elapsed,  remembered  the  dissenting  minister 
by  whose  discourse  he  had  been  edified,  and 
faithful  to  his  promise,  granted  him  the  first 
favour  which  he  asked. 

The  second  circumstance  was  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Vincent,  who  resigned  the  bead  mastership 
of  Westminster-school,  in  being  appointed  to  a 
prebendary  stall  in  the  Abbey.  The  learned 
doctor,  at  ihe  period  in  question,  had  published 
a  pamphlet  in  oppo^tiou  to,  and  refutation  of, 
a  sermon,  preached  by  Dr.  Lewis  O'Beirne, 
bishop  of  Meath,  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
charity  children,  at  St.  Paul's,  in  which  he 
roundly  asserted,  that  religion  made  none,  or 
very  little  part  in  the  education  of  youth  in  the 
public  seminaries  of  the  kingdom.  This  was 
considered  a  most  superior  performance,  and 
the  proofs  and  arguments  were  so  incontroverti- 
We,  4hat  no  reply  whatever  was  given  to  it. 
?lhe  pamphlet  of  the  learned  doctor  made  a 
very  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  ma- 
jesty, for  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  was  agree- 
ably surprised  by  a  letter  from  lord  Sidmouth, 
announcing  that  his  majesty  had  been  graci- 
ously pleased  to  nominate  him  to  the  deanry 
of  Westminster,  as  fi  public  reward  for  public 
services.  This  promotion  must,  therefore,  have 
arisen  from  the  spontaneous  determination  of 
his  majesty,  as  it  was  unsolicited  for  by  any 
of  the  doctor's  friends,  and  little  expected  by  I 


the  doctor  himself,  although,  it  is  reported,  that 
he  afterwards  confessed,  that  it  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  him,  as  it  did  not  remove  hj|Q  from 
any  of  his  former  connexions,  and  sdlowed  him 
to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  in  that  society 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed ;  and  that  if 
his  majesty  had  given  him  the  choice  of  eccle- 
siastical  preferment,  he  would  have  solicited 
the  deanry,  even  although  the  niche  of  Rochester 
was  not,  as  formerly,  attached  to  it 

The  learned  doctor,  shortly  after,  went  to 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor-forest,  which 
being  reported  to  his  majesty,  he  determined  to 
pay  the  dean  a  visit,  and,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, his  majesty  regretted  the  separation 
of  the  deanry  from  the  bishopric,  adding,  *'  if 
you  are  satisfied,  Mr.  Dean,  1  am  not ;  the  see 
of  Rochester  shall  be  again  united  with  your 
deanry  the  first  opportunity.'*  His  majesty's 
good  intentions  towards  the  dean  were,  how- 
ever,  frustrated,  for  the  see  of  Rochester  was 
shortly  afterwards  given  to  another — a  proof 
that  the  minister  of  this  kingdom  has,  some- 
times, more  power  than  the  king  himself. 

It  may  not  be  considered  uninteresting  to 
record  the  private  life  of  his  majesty  at  this 
time.  He  rose  early,  and  never  omitted  divine 
service  at  eight  o'clock,  which  was  generally 
performed  in  the  king's  chapel  in  the  upper 
court.  Except  on  those  days  when  state  affairs 
required  his  presence,  it  was  his  custom  to  ride 
out  until  dinner,  extending  his  rides  sometimes 
to  the  neighbouring  towns,  in  which  he  was 
generally  accompanied  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cesses and  those  favoured  individuals  who  en- 
joyed the  honour  of  being  particularly  about  his 
person,  and  with  whom  he  always  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  greatest  affability  and 
condescension.  At  other  times,  he  would  walk 
to  his  different  farms,  habited  like  a  country 
gentleman  ;  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  con- 
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Yereing  with  the  persons  whom  he  met»  although 
many  of  them  were  ignorant  in  whose  presence 
they  were  standing.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions he  observed  a  clownish  boy  hanging  over 
a  gate,  and  in  his  usual  abrupt  manner  the. 
king  asked  him,  **  Well  boy,  who  are  you  ?" 
•*  I  be  a  pig  boy,"  replied  the  ill-mannered 
urchip.  "  Who  do  you  work  for  ?"  **  I  has  no 
work  at  present;  they  won't  employ  me.*' 
"  Why  not?'*  asked  the'  monarch.  "  Because 
all  the  land  about  here  belongs  to  Oeorgy,  and 
they  don't  want  I."  "  Georgy !  Georgy !  who 
is  Georgy  ?"  demanded  his  majesty.  "  Whoy, 
be  be  king,  and  lives  up  at  castle  there,  but  he 
does  no  good  for  L"  The  humane  and  consi- 
derate monarch,  amused  with  the  boy's  simpli- 
city, and  feeling  for  his  situation,  instantly  gave 
hint  a.  memorandum  for  his  farming  bailiff, 
which  procured  him  employment,  and  taught 
,  him  better  to  appreciate  the  merits  of '*  Georgy.'* 
On  another  occasion  he  walked  down  to  the 
stables,  and  whilst  mounting  his  horse,  entered 
into  conversation  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  well 
known  auctioneer  of-  Windsor,  who  had  been 
employed  by  his  majesty  to  sell  the  Merino 
sheep,  an  act  which,  by  some  narrow  minded 
people,  was  deemed  as  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  monarch ;  but,  in  this  point,  his  ma- 
jesty was  no  bad  judge  of  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
"  Any  one  may  take  a  sheep,  if  given,  and  neg- 
lect it  ;  but  nobody  will  buy  one  who  does  not 
mean  to.  take  care  of  it."  At  this  particular 
time,  a' house  belonging  to  Mr.  Smith,  adjoining 
the  royal  stables,  bad  been  burnt  down  and 
was  now  rebuilding,  and  Mr.  Smith  being  on 
the  spot,  his  majesty  observed  to  him,  that  it 
would  be  a  better  house  if  the  wall  were 
carried  a  few  feet  further;  to  which  Mr.  Smith 

» 

rephed,  that  if  that  addition  were  made,  he 

must  necessarily  trespass  ou  his  majesty's  pro- 
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perty.  The  king,  however,  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  said,  •*  What,  do  you  think  I  am  a 
bad  neighbour,  take  it — take  it;"  and  instantly 
mounting  his  horse,  rode  off  to  join  his  party. 

His  majesty  at  this  time  devoted  many  of 
his  leisure  moments  to  the  gratification  of  his 
partiality  for  gothic  architecture,  and  which  in 
consequence  became  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
principal  architects  of  the  day.  He  occupied 
himself  in  the  most  sedulous  manner  in  ren- 
dering the  state  of  Windsor  castle  more  uni- 
form, by  altering  several  of  the  windows ; 
and  erecting  a  new  and  very  tasteful  entrance 
into  the  state  apartments. 

His  majesty  perceiving  also  that  Kew-house 
was  so  small  as  only  to  be  fit  for  an  occasional 
retirement,  caused  it  partly  to  be  taken  down, 
and  the  porticoes  were  removed  to  the  other 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  green ;  and 
in  a  short  time  afterwards  he  commenced  the 
building  of  a  new*  palace  within  Richmond 
gardens,  which,  however,  in  consequence  of 
his  majesty's  illness,  remained  for  a  long  time 
in  an  unfinished  state.  It  is,  however,  on  the 
whole,  no  favourable  specimen  of  architectural 
skill  or  taste  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has 
all  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  feudal  times, 
withdut  any  of  the  airy  elegance  of  the  gothic  ; 
and  reminds  us  more  of  the  person  of  the 
tyrant,  than  tlie  palace  of  the  monarch  of  the 
most  civilized  people  of  the  world. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  1802,  that  the  conspiracy 
of  Despard  was  detected,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  massacre  the  king,  and  all  the  royal 
family.  TUey  were  apprehended  in  Oakley- 
street,  Lambeth,  on  the  18th  of  Novembc^r;  and 
the  evidence  on  their  trial  being  clear  against 
them,  they  suffered  the  death  of  the  traitor  on 
the  scaffold. 

In  the  year  1803  war  was  renewed  with 
France,  and  his  majesty  was  doomed  to  expe- 
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rieuoe  tlue  mortification  of  havini;  his  Hauove* 
tian  domiuioDS  wrested  from  him  by  the  French ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  energy  and 
patriotism  which  at  this  time  distinguished  the 
people  of  this  country.  They  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  honour  of  the  country  was  at  stake, 
and  that  its  direst  liberties  and  privileges 
were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
relentless  tyrant,  who  at  this  time  ruled  the 
destinies  of  France  *^. 

"  His  majesty,  however^,  appeared  to  support 
this  reverse  of  fprtune  with  the  greatest  forti- 
tude^ aild  philosophy ;  he  seemed  to  fi^el  him* 


self  stronger  in  the  affections  of  hm  people*  aad 
on  no  occasion  did  he  manifest  it  more  strongly 
than  on  the  12th  of  Ai^at,  when  he  arrived 
from  Windsor  at  St  James's^  for  the  purpose  of 
proroguing  parliaments  He  appeared  in  most 
excellent  spirita— full  of  confidence  and  energy, 
and  was  received  with  the  most  ardent  accla-' 
mations  by  the  tens  of  thousands  who  crowded 
the  park,  and  all  the  streets  leading  from 
thence  to  the  parliamentrbouse.  It  was  tbs 
noble  exhibition  of  a  patriot  king  in  the  midst 
of  a  loyal  people. 
The  26th  was  a  truly  proud  day  for  the 


^■«" 


"*  Lord  WUtwortk  ws#,  during  the  short  peace  of  Aiitieng^  the  British  amba8aadoi>  at  the  court  of  the  hfMgbty  oouul; 
vai  the  following  diUogQe  vhich  took  pl«uce  between  them  oq  the  subject  of  war  aod  peace^  is  strongly  indicatiye  ef  the 
dhatacter  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  who  ever  figured  on  the  theatre  of  this  world. 

Oft  the  I7th  of  March,  there  was  a  grand  circle  at  the  Thuilleries.  The  ambassadors  of  the  different  powers  were  in  the 
saloon,  with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  strangers  and  ladies  of  distinction,  generals,  senators,  tribunes,  !egisiatort,  ^.  ^. 
Bnonaparte  entered  with  an  unusual  alertness  of  manner,  and,  after  salnting  the  company,  addressed  himaelf  to  lord  Wliit* 
worthy  in  a  tone  lafiiciently  load  to  be  heard  by  all  who  were  present — ^  Yoa  know,  my  lord,  that  a  terrible  atocm  has 
arisen  blftween  England  and  Franca.*' 

Ldr4  WkUuforth* — '*  Yes,  general,  eonsul;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  storm  will  be  dissipated  without  any  serious 
consm^^aces.** 

BuoMtparte* — '*  It  will  be  dissipated  when  England  shall  have  eracuated  Malta*  IT  not,  the  cloud  will  burst,  and  die 
boh  Qkust  fall,  llie  king  of  England  has  promised  by  treaty  to  eracnate  that  place ;  and  who  shdl  violate  the  fsith  of 
treaties? 

liord  Whkmpfih  (surpi^ited  at  finding  himself  questioned  in  thia  manner,  and  before  so  many  persoae). — ^'^  Bnt  yon 
know,*^eral  consul^  the  circuni9tancei  which  have  hitherto  delayed  the  evacuation  of  Malta.  I'he  intention  of  my  sove^ 
reign  is  \a  fulfil  the  treaty  of  Amiens  ;  and  you  also  know — ^" 

^Bnqpifiarfo. — '^  You  know  (with  impetuosity)  that  the  French  4iave  carried  on  the  war  for  ten  years,  and  you  cannot 
doubt  but  that  tliey  are  in  a. condition  to  wage  it  again.  Inform  your  court,  that  if,  on  the  receipt  of  your  despatches, 
orders  %Fe  b^  iesued  for  the  immedii^te  surrender  of  MaHe,  then  war  it  declared.  I  declare  my  firm  lesolntioB  is  to  sea 
the  treaty  carried  into  efiect:  and  I  leaFe  it  to  the  amba0sa4era  of  the  several  powers  that  are  preeent,  to  aay  who  « ia 
the  wrong.  You  flattered  yourselves  that  France  W4>ttld  not  dare  to  shew  her  resentment  whilst  her  squadrons  were  at 
SU  OonJiiiigo.    I  am  happy  thus  publicly  to  undeceive  you  on  that  head.*' 

Itard  WbHworth. — ''  But,  general,  the  negotiation  is  not  yet  broken ;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe ^ 

BH9Mipart€,-^^'  Of  what  negotiation  does  your  lordship  speak  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  negotiate  what  is  conceded  by'  treaty 
— to  negotiate  the  fulfilment  ef  engagements,  and  tbe  duties  of  good  faith  ? — TLord  W.  was  about  to  repW ;  Buonaparte 
made  a.  sign  wth  his  hand,  and  continued  in  a  h$B  elevated  tone.)  My  lord,  yonr  lady  is  indisposed.  She  mvf  probably 
beesjUie  her  native  air  rather  sooner  than  you  or  I  expected.  I  wish  most  ardently  for  peace ;  but  if  my  junt  damsoid  bs 
not  instantly  complied  with,  then  war  must  follow,  and  God  will  decide.  If  treaties  are  not  sufficient  to  bind  to  peaes, 
thea  the  vanquished  mast  not  be  left  in  a  condition  to  ofier  injury.** 

lif  re  this  unexpected  ampermium  tttminated ;  if  that  term  can  be  allowed^  where  the  diseoorse  was  almost  wholly  oa 
on^  side; 
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coantry.  It  present^ed  the  sublime  spectacle  of 
a  patriot  monarch,  who  reigned  no  less  distin- 
guished in  the  hearts  of  his  people  than  on  his 
throne,  meeting  the  brave  citizens  of  his  metro- 
polis,  arihed  in  defence  of  his  crown  and  of  the 
Briti&h  constitution;  and;  with  the  characteristic 
▼irtne  of  the  sons  of  Albion,  resolved  to  continue 
free,  or  gloriously  to  fall  with  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  their  country. ,  Such  a  spec- 
tacle was  worthy  of  such  a  people ;  such  a 
people  were  deserving  the  superior  blessings 
they  possessed. 

As  soon  as  the  light  appeared,  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  London  was  on  the 
foot  in  every  quarter,  impelled  by  the  most 
ardent  and  most  laudable  curiosity,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  this,  grand,  interesting,  and  glorious 
scene.  There  was  on  every  countenance  not  a 
common  curiosity,  such  as  was  excited  by 
former  military  spectacles,  when  the  king  re* 
viewed  his  soldiers :  it  was  a  deeper  and  more 
lively  interest.  The  ties  which  connected  our 
gracious  sovereign  with  his  people,  had  been 
drawn  closer  by  the  common  danger  with  which 
our  audacious  enemy  had  dared  to  threaten 
both.  The  mutual  affections  which  have  ever 
united  them  were  enhanced.  Instead  of  those . 
common  testimonies  of  mutual  regard  which 
marked  their  meetings  on  former  occasions, 
there  wa«  now  an  uncommon  ardour  and  earnest- 
Bess  in  the  saiutations  which  his  majesty  re- ' 
ceived  from  the  public ;  and  an  extraordinary 
warmth  in  the  manner  in  which  he  returned 
them,  excited  by  the  unprecedented  circum- 
stances of  the  times..  It  was  a  strong  and  so- 
lemn assurance  of  the.  people  to  stand  or  faAl 
with  their  king,  and  of  the  king  to  stand  or  fall 
with  his  people.  This  day,  therefore,  must 
have  been  to  his  majesty  and  the  people  of 
London,  the  most  grateful  of  aH'the  solemnities 
which  they  have  celebrated  together. 


The  congratulations  on  the  escape  of  his  ma« 
jesty  from  the  various  dangers  to  which  his 
precious  life  had  hitherto  been  exposed,  were 
scenes  of  gladness,  in  which  the  exultation  was 
not  restrained  by  any  serious  consideration : 
it  was  a  general  feeling  of  good-natured  joy, 
in  which  every  dispontion  that  was  not  actually 
savage  and  inhuman  must  have  indulged.  But 
this  day's  solemnity  was  of  a  far  different  kind. 
The  armed  citizens  of  London  came  to  shew 
their  sovereign  that  they  were  ready  to  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  in  his  defence,  in  defence 
of  the  constitution,,  and  of  their  country :  the. 
sovereign  came  to  behold  their  ardour  in  the  glo- 
rious cause,  and  to  evince  his  own.  These  were 
the  motives  and  the  feelings  of  his  majesty  and 
the  volunteers.  The  motives  and  the  feelings  of 
those  whom  sex,  age,  andt^ircumstances  render- 
ed mere  spectators,  were  too  tnanifold  to  de- 
scribe, or  even  to  imagine ;  but,  though  less 
sublime,  they  were  probably  not  less  interesting, ' 
nor  less  commendable.  The  fathers,  children, 
mothers,  wives,  and  daughters,  whose  dearest 
relations  go  forth  to  meet  the  danger,  must  be 
agitated  with  a  thousand  feelings  of  tender 
anxiety,  which,  though  inferior  in  moral  rank 
to  those  that  prompt  the  men  in  at*ms  to  the 
fields  are  still  much  to  be  admired  abd  esteemed. 
All  shewed  a  feeling  in  proportion  to  their  con^ 
dition :  all  shewed  a  feeling  equally  loyal  and 
honourable.  Tlie  corps  evinced  their  zeal,  and 
their  strict  attention  to  their  orders,  by  beimg 
at  the  ground  appokit^ed  for  them  before  the 
time  at  which  their  attendance  was  commanded. 
As  early  as  seven  o'clock,  several  of  the  corps 
entered  the  park  at  the  Grosvenor  and  Hyde- 
park-comer  gates.  By  eight  oclock,  all  the 
corps  stood  assembled  in  close  column  of  com^ 
panies,  in  and  beluDd  the  right  of  its  own 
ground.  A  quarter-master,  with  the  camp- 
colour-men  of  eaeh  corps>  were  on  the  gromid 
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at  seven,  and  one  of  them  belonging  to  each 
corps  attended  at  the  dlfiferent  gates  to  conduic^t 
bis  regiment  to  its  proper  point.  A$.  tbe  corps 
proceeded  to  their  different  stations,  each 
marched  with  its  right  in  front,  so  that  when  it 
arrived  At  the  proper  point,  the  right  division 
stood  on  the  ground  it  wa^  to  occupy  in  tlxe 
liiie,  and  the  other  divisions  were  in  clpse 
column  behind  it  The  advantage  of  this  ar- 
caiigement  was,  that  a)I  the  corps  coul(^,  witb- 
(^ut;  the  ^lightest  confusion,   deploy  into  line  as 

ft 

9<>on  as  the  signal  was  given.  Soon  after  nine 
Q^'clock  a  signal  gun,,  a  twelve- pounder,  >vap 
firied,  and  the  general  line  was  formed  by  de- 
j^y^ng  to  the  Jeft,:  the  line  was  formed  at  close 
raii]|s«  The.  ranks  were  then  extended,  and  the 
officers  advanced  in  front.  The  corps  that  had 
goins  stationed  them  on  their  right.  The  de« 
ployini^  into  line,  the  forming  at  close  ranks, 
and  the  subsequent  opening  of  the  ranks,  were 
oiiecuted  with  great  regularity  and  order,  and 
did  infinite  credit  to  the  discipline  and  atten- 
tioo  of  each  regiment. 

:  Majors  general  Finch,  Burrard,  Leslie,  apd 
Kitzroy,  were  on  the  ground  by  eight ;  the  earl 
of  Harrington,  who  commauded  the  line,  about 
the  same  time.  About  nine,  the  commander- 
ia*«ofaief  entered  from  Hyde- park- corner,  with 
the  duke  of  Canibridge,  and  their  aids-de-eamp. 
They  proceeded  along  Rotten-row  towards 
Kenttogton-gate.  The  duke  of  Cumberland, 
ill  the  uniform  of  his.regiment  of  light  dragoons, 
entered  sfakortiy  ^aCter  at  Hyde-park^corner,  and 
proceeded,  towards  Kensington-^gate  by  the 
carriage  road.  A  few  minutes  before  ten,  a 
twelve^'pounder  was  fired  as  the  signal  of  his 
majesty's  approach,  and  immediately  the  whole 
force  shouldered  arms.  It  was  not  quite,  ten 
when  his  majesty,  in  his  private  carriage, 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Kent  ia  his  uniform 
as  gea«ral,  ajxd  .the  duke  of  Glar^no^  in  the 


uniform  of  the  Teddington  association,. entered 
the  park  at  tj^e  light-horse-gate,  at  Kensington. 
On  entering  the  gate,  his  majesty  alighted  from 
the  carriage,  and  mounted  his  charger.    His 
majesty  then  rode  forward,  preceded  by  tbe 
life  guards,  and  the  royal  grooms^  with  four  led 
horses,   elegantly  caparisoned.     His  msyesty 
was  attended  by  the  princes,  and  followed  by 
her  majesty,  with  tbe  princess  Augu^  aad 
princess  Elizabeth,  in  an  open  landau*    The 
princess  Sophia  and  the  princess  Mary,  with 
two  attendants,  came  after  in  another  of  tbe 
royal  carriages.     The  princess  of  the  Glpu- 
cester  branch  afterwards  joined  tbe  cavalcade^ 
in  a  yellow  coach.     Opposite  the  entraace  of 
Kensington-gardens,  his  majesty  was  met  hy 
the  duke  of  York,  the  earls  of  Harrington  and 
Chesterfield,  generals  Calvert,  Stewart,  .Bur- 
rard,  and  Leslie,  with  lord  Petersham,  colonel 
Macquarrie,  and  the  whole  of  the  staff.    As 
the  procession  advanced,  it  was  joined,  near 
the  ring,  by  Monsieur,  dressed  in  green,  with 
red  facings ;  the  prince  de  Conde,  in  white, 
faced  with  blue;    the  duke  de  Bourbon,  in 
white,  faced  with  red ;  and  the  duke  de  Berri, 
in  green.    The  French  princes  were  on  horse- 
back,  attended  by  several  of  the  French  no- 
blesse, decorated  with  the  insignia  of  several 
military  orders.    General  Duroourier  was  in 
their  train.    The  whole  cavalcade  was  closed 
by  a  party  of  the  13th  light  dragoons ;  a  regi- 
ment which  had  then  frequently  the  honour  to 
be  associated  in  guarding  his  majesty.     The 
royai  cavalcade;  passed  rapidly  along  the  car- 
riage^road  fron^  ILensington-gate,  as  far  as  the 
rear  of  the  Knightsbridge  barracks,  where  it 
turned,  and  crossed  to  the  right  of  the  line  by 
the  bottom  of  tbe  Serp/entine  river  j  the  piles, 
which  are  placed  to  prevent  horses  and  car- 
riages from  passing  that  way,   having   been 
removed  fojr  the  occasion.    A^?  sgoA  as  hi&  ma- 
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jesty  entered  the  park,  a  royal  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  was  fired  by  the  guns  of  the  artillery 
company.  A  -second  cannon  announced  his 
majesty's  arrival  at  the  centre  of  the  line.  The 
officers  immediately  saluted,  the  corps  pre- 
sented arms,  and  the  bands  played  **  God  save 
the  king."  Immediately  afterwards  a  third 
cannon  was  fired,  and  the  corps  shouldered 
and  then  supported  arms.  His  majesty  now 
proceeded  to  the  right  of  the  line,  and  passed 
along  from  right  to  left,  each  corps  carrying 
arms  as  his  majesty  arrived  near  the  right  of 
the  corps.  .  Whilst  his  majesty  passed  along 
the  front,  the  music  played  a  variety  of  martial 
tunes.  The  grandest  part  of  the  spectacle 
was,  when  his  majesty  descended  the  hill,  to 
repass,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Serpentine,  to  the 
corps  on  the  left  of  the  line,  which  were  sta- 
tioned alorlg  the  foot-way  to  Kensington-gar- 
dens, with  their  front  towards  the  water.  By 
this  time  the  fog,  which  had  dimmed  the  splen- 
dour of  the  scene  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
was  in  some  degree  dispelled,  and  th€  whole 
of  the*  royal  procession,  as  well  as  the  immense 
crowd  that  followed  m  the  train,  had  become 
tolerably  conspicuous.  A  sight  more  grand  or 
delightful  was  never  witnessed.  The  whole 
of  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  train  was 
covered  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  with  women 
elegantly  dressed,  interspersed  with  volunteers 
and  officers  in  uniform ;  and,  according  as  they 
descended,  fresh,  numbers  appeared  on  the 
summit  ready  to  assume  their  places,  till  their 
progress  was  stopped  at  the  Ser{)entine,  to 
prevent  the  way  from  being  choaked  for  his 
majesty's,  return.  There  was  not  the  same 
opportunity  of  discerning  persons  of  rank  in 
this  crowd  as  on  ordinary  occasions,  firom  the 
attention  to  general  accommodation,  which  so 
properly  marked  the  general  orders ;  no  car- 
riages,  horses,  or  servants,  were  admitted 
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within  the  lines ;  and  from  the  absence  of 
those  appendages  of  wealth  and  condittoh  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  individuals.  All 
that  could  be  seen  was,  that  the  women  within 
the  line  were  chiefly  in  white  dresses ;  and  the 
men,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  naval  officers, 
sharp-shooters,  and  volunteer  cavalry,  in  red. 
As  far  as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  nearer 
inspection,  it  was  equally  diiScult  to  make  dis- 
tinctions. Beauty  was  prevalent  in  innu- 
merable parties;  and  wherever  beauty  pre- 
vails, rank  is  always  a  subordinate  eonsideta- 
tion.  The  general  coup  d'csil  was,  hdwAvi§i^ 
grand  beyond  description.  His  majesty,  bating; 
passed  to  the  extremity  of  the  line,  retuni^ 
again  by  the  Serpentine,  and  took  his  ][K!)6ition 
in  the  centre.  Then,  on  the  signal  of  tiqi 
seventh  gun,  three  volleys  were  fired  by  bat- 
talions from  the  centre  to  the  flanks;  and  on 
the  firing  of  the  eighth  gun,  three  loud,  tifti-* 
versal,  and  unanimous  cheers  were  given,  with 
hats  and  hands  waving  in  the  air,  drums  bating, 
and  music  playing  "  God  save  the  king.*'  On 
the  firing  of  the*  ninth  gun,  the  whole  ^of  th% 
corps  wheeled  backwards  on  their  left  by*  divi- 
sions, and,  having  passed  his  majesty  ia  tiie 
order  prescribed  by  the  general  instruetions, 
proceeded  by  the  most  convenient  way  to  their 
different  quarters. 

The  review  being  over  at  twenty  miBiitM 
past  one,  the  royal  party,  with  the  foreign 
princes,,  and.  the  generals,  returned  again  from 
the  position  which  his  majesty  had  t^ken  in 
the  centre  of  the  park,  by  the  Serpentine,  and 
along  by  Rotten-row,  to  Piccadilly-g?tle,  firom 
which  they  crossed-  over,  and  went  On  to 
Buckingham-house,  followed  all  the  way  by  the 
immense  crowd.  Being  no  longer  restrained 
by  the  military  employed  in  keeping  the  Imes, 
the  people  tan  in  all  directions,  to  indulge  tMr 
afiection  for  their  sovereign  with  a  view  of  his 
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b^Iov^  person,  the  air  resounded  with  tbeir 
shouts;  ftnd  his  majesty  shewed  the  deepest 
sense  of  their  loyahy,  as  well  by  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  as  by  pulling  off  his 
hat,  and  giving  other  marks  of  his  reciprocal 
feelings.  Never  was  such  a  concourse  known 
with  so  little  inconvenience :  no  one  accident 
occurred ;  indeed,  the  only  thing  from  which 
any  accident  coald  haye  been  apprehended  was, 
the '  extreme  eagerness  with  which  the  crbwd 
ran  Wherever  his  majesty  could  .be  seen ;  their 
impetuosity  was  such,  on  these  occasions  as  to 
break  through  the  best^fenced  enclosures  of  the 
park,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  troops  employed  in  keeping  the  ground 
could  stop  them,  though  the  goodness  of  the 
tootive  produced  no  relaxation  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Very  necessary  duty.  On  the  re- 
turn  of  the  corps,  after  the  review,  about  half- 
past  one,  all  the  windows  in  the  streets  through 
which  they  were  to  pass«  were  crowded  with 
ladies.  The  principal  houses  in  Piccadilly  and 
Park-lane  were  filled  with  persons  of  the  first 
distinction,  as  vrere  those  of  St.  George's-row, 
leading  to  Bayswater,  and  several  in  Oxford* 
street.  The  smalt  bouses  at  the  gate  to  Hyde^ 
park,  and  the  rails  to  the  very  top,  had  a  most 


royal  cavalcade.  The  bey  was  in  his  e^drriagt, 
accompanied  by  his  majesty^s  atfd  his  own  in- 
terpreter, and  his  aid^'de-camp.  His  servants 
were  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  with  gteen 
cuffs  and  collars,  gold  epaulets,  plain  cocked 
hats,  with  gold  loop  and  button,  and  high  wUte 
feather.  The  whole  number  of  spectators,  and 
men  in  arms,  could  not  be  less  than  200,000 ; 
every  person  who  could  come  from  within  a 
circle  of  twenty  miles  being  collected.  Afany 
came  to  town  from  a  distance  of  abov^  one- 
hundred  toileii,  to  be  present  at  the  sight.  The 
tirees,  the  house-tops,  every  position  from  which 
curiosity  could  satisfy  itself,  were  eagerly  taken 
possession  of.  If  we  were  to  enumerate  the 
minute  particulars  which  were  observed  with 
interest  in  every  particular  spot,  the  task  would 
be  endless,  and  the  Retail  fatiguing.  It  was, 
altogether,  a  day  on  which  we  have  to  con- 
gratulate  London  and  the  empire  at  large  :  it 
was  a  day  which  afforded  the  most  glorious 
sight  we  ever  witnessed,  without  a  single  cir- 
cumstance to  excite  the  smallest  regret. 

The  volunteer  corps  reviewed  this  day  were, 
the  loyal  London  volunteer  cavalry,  217  effec- 
tive men ;  honourable  artillery  company,  994 ; 
first  regiment  of  royal  East-Tndia  volunteers, 


dngulat  c^ppearance  from  the  number  of  persons   640 ;  second  ditto,  636 ;  third  ditto,  585 ;  first 


who  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  them.  Piccadilly 
was  thronged  with  carriage*  of  every  descrip- 
tion, none  but  those  of  ambiassadors  and  princes 
being  sctfi^red  to  enter  tie  park.  With  a  similar 
laudable  vigilaiice,  carriages  were  excluded 
from  Park-lane,  Herefbrdnitreet,  Green-street, 
Grosvenor-street,  Mount^street,  and  Brook- 
street  It  was  owing  to  this  precaution,  that 
SQch  an  immense  concourse  was  enabled  to  view 
this  sublime  sight,  without  a  single  accident. 

Among  the  persons  who  attracted  the  most 
notice  in  the  park,  was  Elfi  Bey,  who  fbllowed, 
though,  from  etiquette,  he  could  hot  Jofn,  the 


regiment  of  loyal  London  volunteer  inffeintry, 
737 ;  second  ditto,  657 ;  third  ditto,  804 ;  fourth 
ditto.  790;  fifth  ditto,  501 ;  sixth  ditto,  647; 
seventh  ditto,  404;  eighth  ditto,  777;  ninth 
ditto,  651 ;  tenth  ditto,  687 ;  eleventh  ditto, 
SM;  first  regiment  of  Tower  hamlets,  350; 
Whitechapel,  446 ;  Mile-end,  333  ;  St.  George 
in  the  East,  ^30 ;  Raddiffe,  l63;  Shoreditch, 
294  ;  Bromley  Si  Leonard,  175  ;  Bethnal- 
grcen,  166;  St.  Catharine,  12!;  attd  Christ- 
church  vohmteers,  184.    Total  12,401. 

The  eclat  with'  which  the  grand  review  of  the 
London  district  of  voluntfeers  went  off  on  the 
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96th^  excited  a  la«idable  ambition  in  the  brea&t^ 
of  the  Weffttminater,  Lambeth,  and  Southwark 
terps,  to  surpasa,  if  possible,  their  brethren  in 
arms,  in  discipline*  in  aaeal,  and  military  ap* 
pearance.  So  great  was  the  anxiety  in  some 
corps,  that  the  majority  of  the  men  never  laid 
down  in  the  coarse  of  the  preceding  night,  the 
whole  of  which  was  spent  in  preparation :  and 
eren  those  who  did,  few,  we  may  presume^en-* 
joyed  a  wink  of  sleep.  At  six,  the  corps  were 
mustered  inr  their  respectire  driU-grtmnds,  and, 
at  that  time,  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  fine 
bright  day ;  but  the  appearance  soon  changed, 
and  an  approaching  fog  seemed  resolved  that 
the  western  district  should  have  no  advantage 
of  weather  over  the  eastern  district,  reviewed 
on  the  26th.  The  fog,  however,  not  content 
with  equalling  that  of  Wednesday,  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  at  half-past  seven,  not  a 
single  object  could  be  seen  in  the  park,  and 
several  of  the  corps  would  have  passed  by 
Oxford-street-gate,  had  they  not  been  stopped 
by  a  party  of  life-guards  stationed  there  to  guard 
the  entrance. 

The  eager  expectation  which  ushered  in  the 
morning,  iiow  changed  to  fearful  anxiety.  It 
was  too  dark  to  observe  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  ;  but  every  body,  in  tones  of  de* 
spondency,  began  to  express  their  apprehen- 
sions that  all  the  beauty  of  the  military  spec- 
tacle would  be  lost^  and  that  a  glimpse  of  the 
troops  could  not  be  obtained,  much  less  a  full 
view  of  them,  and  the  embellishment  of  the 
scene  The  hou^s,  scaffolds,  carts,  caravans, 
and  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  drawn  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  spectators  along  the 
Bayswater-road,  instantly  began  to  drop  their 
prices;  and  would  have  fallen  still  lower  had 
not  the  fogy  fbrtwutely,  begun  to  clear  away 
about  half-fMt  eight,  wheft  thebuaiaess  of  .the 
day  agam  assumed  a  cbeerfiil  aspect,  and  the 


spectators  eagerly  assembled  in  amazing  crowdc; 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  on  the  S6th« 

The  same  excellent  regulations  to  preserve 
order  were  observed  as  those  which  were 
adopted  upon  that  day.  The  park  was  shut  np 
aU  night,  and  the  gates  were  not  opened  for  the 
admission  of  the  populace  until  eight  o^clock, 
at  which  time  the  corps  began  to  arrive.  From 
that  hour  until  ten  o'clock,  the  crowds  at  Pie* 
cadily-gate  were  so  gveat,  that  the  pressure  be- 
came intolerable ;  many  persons,  it  was  feared, 
would  be  crushed  or  trampled  to  death,  in  the 
immense  tide  which  endeavoured  to  foroe  itseh 
through  the  side-gates,  the  only  ones  for  admis- 
sion. In  this  situation,  Jones,  the  Bow-street 
officer,  under  whose  care  the  gate  vras,  per^ 
ceiving  the  imminent  danger  of  the  multitude 
pressing  in  upon  the  Piccadilly  side,  occasion* 
ally  opened  the  main  gates,  and  thus  ^relieved 
the  dreadful  pressure.  The  parties  stationed 
here  and  at  the  other  gates,  to  preserve  order, 
consisted  of  detachments  of  the  gvards,  pa^ 
troles,  and  the  Bow-street  officers,  except 
Townsend  and  Sayers,  who  attended  their 
miajesties.  As  each  corps  entered,  the  party  or 
guards  at  the  gates  shouldered  arms ;  and,  aiT 
the  colours  passed,  they  presented  arms.  The 
corps  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  par^, 
did  not  experience  so  much  inconvenience  from 
the  darkness  of  the  morning  as  those  at  a  dis- 
tance, who  were  obliged  to  muster  earlier. 
From  Uie  lowness  of  their  situation,  the  fog  lay 
heaviest  upon  Lambeth  and  Southwark;  and, 
though  this  circumstance  was  unfavourable  to 
the  scene  as  a  spectacle,  it  was  the  source  of 
much  interest  and  variety. 

The  regimesits  reviewed  this  day  were,  the 
London  and  Westminster  Hgfat-faorse  volimteers, 
7S7  effective  men;  Westminster  reghnettt  of 
volunteer  eavalry^  .226;  Southwark  troop  of 
yeomanry,  e9;i,CletfaenweII  cavafary,  46;  Lam^ 
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teer/ "ittfahtry,  683;  St.  James's  ditto,  964; 
Blootosbury  arid  Irins  of  Court  ditto,  929 ; 
Royal  Westminster  ditto,  961;  Prince  of  Wales^s 
(iitt9,  640 ;  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's,  625 ; 
'  toyal  moTih  Britons,  286 ;  Mary-le-boae.  905 ; 
I^w,  Assoqiat^ion,  335;  Duke  of  Glouq^ster's, 
'^^; . Spoaer^^t-place,  380 ;  the  St.  Giles -s  awl 
Sti<<5*orge's,  605 ;  the  Clerkenwell,  701 ;  Loyal 
British  Artificefrs,  542  ;  the  Loyal  Britons,  127 ; 
Si;  AndreiV  and  St.  George's,  514;Jstand  2nd 
battalion  of  Queen's  Royal,  926  ;  the  Knights- 
bridge,  124  ;  the  St.  Clements  Danes,  245;  1st 
Surrey,  515;  the  St.  Sepulchre,  174;  the  St. 
Q^yipurX  .151.;.  the  Loyal  Southwark,  545; 
I^^qpibetlu  555 ;  Christchurch,  171 ;  St.  John's, 
1^;.  St^Olav^e's,  116;  Rotherhithe,  158;  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  corps  of  volunteer  sharp-shoot- 
i?Si  84 ;  and  the  Gray  s-inn  corps  of  volunteer- 
riflemen,  38.  Total  14,676. 
^  The  total  number  of  the  troops  inspected 
amounted,'  on  both  days,  to  27,077 :  but,  in 
nia^ny.  mstances,  a  fourth  part  of  the  corp^  was 
absent  ou  business  or  otherwise ;  and,  we  under- 
s^pdi,  that  the  returns  of  the  effective  strenjgth 
gf>tbei&ey era!  battalions,  rendered  some  weeks 
after,  made  the.  number  of  volunteers,  within 
the  city,  to  exceed  35,000.  The  corps  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  as  the  Hackney, 
Pancra^,'  Fulham,  Hampstead,  Islington,  Cam- 
berweli,  Wandsworth,  ^-c,  exceeded  11,000. 
ma^kir^g  in  the  >vhple,  a  force  of  46,000  men. 
^  yiie  king  ;»rrive4  at  the  Knightsbridge  bar- 
B5icks,j  4vQm.  Ke\v,  about  ten  o'clock,  accom- 
p^ied  by  her  njajesty  and  the  princesses ;  add 
sooh^fter  entered  the  park,  preceded  by  a  troop 
of  horse,  and  surrounded  by  the  dukes  of  Yotk, 
Clarence,  and  Cumberland,  and  a  number  of 
officers  on  horseback.  The  procession  moved 
across  the  head,  of  the  Serpentine  river,  up  to 
the  centre  of  the  park.    The  fog  now  began  to 


cent,  as  the  cavalcade  could  be  seen  passing 
the  lines  to  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  After  the  king  had  inspected  the  line, 
the  whole  formed  into  companies,  and  passed 
his  majesty  in  review,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  London  corps <on  the  26th;  aod 
then  retired  in  quick  time.  It  is  but  justice  l» 
observe,  that  the  regularity  of  the  firing,  oa 
both  occasions^  did  infinite  credit  to  so  nume- 
rous a  body.  The  multitude  was  beyond  con- 
ception great,  particularly  females;  and'  it 
seemed  as  if  the  non-military  popalation  of  the 
metropolis  had  come  forward  in  honour  of  their 
defenders.  The  foliawing  gaieral  orders  were 
issued)  from  tiie  office  of  the  commander^n^ 
chief,  to  the  commsuuling  officers  of  the  several 
volimteer  corps : 

"  Horse-Guards,  Oct.  29* 

**  His  royal  highness,  the  commander-iD-cbief,  has 
received  the  king's  commaQd,  to  convey  to  the  several 
volunteer  and  associated  corps,  vi'hich  were  reviewed  iu 
Hyde-park  on  the  26th  and  28th  instant,  his  majesty's 
highest  approbation  of  their  appearance,  vhich  has 
equalled  his  majesty's  utmost  expectation.  His  majesty 
perceives,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  on  which  the  system  of  the  armed 
volunteers  throughout  the  kingdom  was  originally  founded, 
has  risen  with  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and,  at  this  mo- 
ment, forms  such  a  bulwark  to  the  constitution  and  liber- 
ties of  the  country,  as  will  enable  ui,  under  the  protetUoit' 
of  Providence,  to  bid  defiance  to  the  unprovoked  maliee 
of  our  enemies,  and  to  hurl  back,  with  becomitig  indiginl'* 
tion  the. threats  which  tfaey  have  presumed  to  veht  against 
our  iudependenoe,  and  even  our  exiateftce  as  a  nation. 
His  majesty  has  observed,  with  pecitfiar  pleasure,  that, 
amongst  the  unprecedented  exertions  which  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  countrv  have  called  forth,  those  of 
the  capital  of  his  united  kingdom  have  been  eminently 
conspicuous.  The  appearance  of  its  nuMeroas  and 
welKregulated  volunteer  corps,  which  were  reviewed  on 
the  26th  and  d8(h  iostaiit,'  indicates  a  degree  of  tftteiAion 
and  emulation,  both  in  officers  andsien^  which  can  pro- 
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coed  onl;  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  Unportaut  objects  for 
v^liich  they  have  enrolled  themselves^  a  just  estimation 
of  the  blessings  we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  a  firm  and 
manly  determhiation  to  defend  them  like  Britons,  and 
transmit  them,  unimpaired,  to  our  posterity*  The  com- 
mander-in-chief has  the  highest  satisfaction  in  discharging 
his  duty,  by  communicating  these  his  majesty*8  most 
gracious  sentiments,  and  requests  that  the  commanding 
officers  will  have  recourse  to  the  readiest  means  of 
making  the  same  known  to  their  respective  corp9.  ' 

Fredebic,  Commander-in-chief. 

As  the  threatened  invasion  called  into  action 
the  energies  of  the  whole  nation,  it  was  natural 
for  the  heir-apparent  to  wish  for  an  ostensible 
military  appointment,  equal  to  his  rank,  and 
honourahle,  in  every  respect,  for  a  man  of  spirit. 
It  would  occupy  too  great  a  portion  of  our  pages 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  diflferent  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  patriotic  offer  of 
the  prince,  and  we  must  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  the  warm,  and,  in  some  respects,  in- 
temperate correspondence,  which  took  place 
between  his  majesty  and  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  on  this  interesting  subject. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  cor- 
respondence : 


CarUon-fumsCf  July  18,  1803. 


Sir, 


The  subject  on  which  I  address  you  presses  so  heavily 
OS  my  mind,  and  daily  acquires  such  additional  import- 
ance, that,  notwitlistanding  my  wish  to  avoid  any  inter- 
ference with  his  majesty's  ministers,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  withhold  or  delay  an  explicit  statement  of  my  feelings, 
to  which  I  would  direct  your  most  serious  consideration. 

When  it  was  officially  communicated  to  parliament, 
that  the  avowed  object  of  the  enemy  was  a.  descent  on 
our  kingdoms,  the  qnestfon  became  obvious  that  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  times  required  the  voluntary  tender  of 
pl^rsonal  service;  when  parliament,  in  consequence  of 
this  representation,  agreed  to  extraordinary  measures  for 
the  defence  of  these  realms  aldne,  it  w^s  evident  the 
danger  was  not  beliei^  dubious  or  remotif.— Animated] 
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by  tbe  same  spirit  which  pervaded  the  nation  «t  large, 
conscious  of  the  duties  which  I  owed  to  his  majesty  and 
the  country,  I  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  to  express 
my  desire  of  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  a  military 
command :  I  neither  did,  nor  do  presume  on  supposed 
talents  as  entitling  me  to  such  an  appointment.  I  am 
aware  1  do  not  possess  tbe  experience  of  actual  warfare ; 
at  the  same  time  I  cannot  regard  myself  as  totally  un- 
qualified or  deficient  in  military  science,  since  I  Attvte 
long  made  the  service  my  particular  *study.  My  Vchief 
pretensions  were  founded  on  a  sense  of  those  advantage! 
which  my  example  might  produce  to  the  state,  by  ex- 
citing the  loyal  energies  of  the  nation,  and  a  knowledge  of 
those  expectations  which  the  public  had  a  right  to  form 
as  to  the  personal  exertions  of  their  princes  at  a  moment 
like  the  present.  The  more  elevated  my  situation,  m  so 
much  the  efforts  of  zeal  became  necessarily  greater]  and, 
I  confess,  that  if  duty  had  not  been  so  paramount,  a  re- 
flection on  the  splendid  achievements  of  ray  predecessors 
would  have  excited  in  me  the  spirit  of  emulation  ;  when, 
however,  in  addition  to  such  recollections,  the  nature  oC 
th^  contest  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage  was  im- 
pressed on  my  consideration,  I  should,  indeed,  have  been 
devoid  of  every  virtuous  sentiment,  if  I  felt  no  reluctance 
in  remaining  a  passive  spectator  of  armaments,  which 
have  for  their  object  the  very  existence  of  the  British 
empire. 

Thus  was  I  .influenced  to  make  my  offer  of  service, 
and  I  did  imagine  that  his  majesty's  ministers  would  have 
attached  to  it  more  value.  But  when  I  find  that,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  my  appointment  seems  to  remain 
so  long  undetermined ;  when  1  feel  myself  exposed  to  the 
obloquy  of  being  regarded  by  the  country  as  passing  mj 
time  indifferent  to  the  events  which  menace,  and  insensi- 
ble to  the  calls  of  patriotism,  much  more  of  glory,  it  then 
behoves  me  to  examine  my  rights,  and  to  remind  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  that  the  claim  which  I  have  advanced  is 
strictly  constitutional,  and  justified  by  precedent ;  and 
that,  in  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  to  deny  tny  ex« 
ercisin^it  is  fatal  to  my  own  immediate  honour,  and  tbt 
future  interests  of  the  crown. 

I  can  never  forget  that  1  have  solemn  obligations  im- 
posed on  me  by  my  birth^  and  that  I  should  ever  shew 
myself  foremost  in  contributing  to  the  preservation  of  the 
country.  The  time  is  arrived  when  t  may  prove  myself 
sensible  of  the  duties  of  my  situation,  and  of  evincing  my 
E 
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d£TO&tfi  to  that  sovereign,  who,  by  nature,  aa  well  aa 
public  worth,  commands  mj  most  affectionaie  attachment. 

I  repeat,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  embarrass  the  go» 
▼emment  at  any  time,  most  particularly  at  such  a  crisis. 
But,  since  no  event  in  my  future  life  could  compensate 
{pr  the  misfortune  of  not  participating  in  the  honours  and 
dangers  which  await  the  brave  men  destined  to  oppose 
an  invading  enemy,  I  cannot  forego  the  earnest  renewal 
of  nay  application. 

All  I  sojioit  is,  a  more  ostensible  situation  than  that 
in  which  I  am  at  present  placed ;  for,  situated  as  I  am, 
as  a  jnere  colonel  of  a  regiment,  the  major-general  com- 
manding the  brigade,  of  which  such  a  regiment  must 
(onn  a  part,  would  justly  expect  and  receive  the  full 
credit  of  pre-arrangement,  and  successful  enterprise.  . 


remain,  sir. 


Very  sincerely,  your's. 


Right  Hon*  Henry  Addm^tMky  ^c. 


G.P. 


This  topic  was  further  urged  by  the  same 
pemonage,  July  26,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  AddiDgton, 
who,  in  reply,  briefly  alluded  to  similar  repre- 
sentations, which,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
Hi  hia  royal  highness,  had  been  laid  before  his 
majesty  upon  former  occasions. 

The  prince  then  desired  his  note  of  the  26th 
of  July,  to  be  laid  before  his  majesty,  which 
Was  accordingly  done. 

His  majesty  referred,  in  Mr.  A.'s  answer,  to 
the  order  be  had  before  given  Mr.  Addington ; 
with  the  addition,  '*  that  the  kings  opinion 
being  fixed,  he  desired  that  no  farther  mention 
should  be  made  to  him  on  the  subject." 

The  followfng  letter  was  then  written  by  the 
pricice. 


TO    THE    KIN6L. 


Sir, 


A  coriesponoence  has  taken  place  between  Mr.  Ad- 
dingfon  and  myself,  on  a  subject  which  deeply  involves 
nijr  honour  and  character.    The  answer  which  I.  have 
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reoeived  ^from  that  .gentfeman,  and  die  ^odMraoiiciitai 
which  he  has  made  to  the  house  of  commons,  leaw  mt 
no  liQpo  but  in  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  your  majesty. 
I  make  that  appeal  with  confidence,  because  1  feel  that 
you  are  my  natural  advocate,  and  with  the  sanguine liope 
that  the  ears  of  an  affectionate  fiuher  may  still  be  opened 
to  the  applications  of  a  dutiful  son. 

I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  display  the  best  enei^es  of  my 
character ;  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  support 
of  your  majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity ;  for  this  is 
not  a  war  for  empire,  glory,  or  dominion,  but  for  exbt* 
ence.  In  thib  contest,  the  lowest  and  bumUest  of  your 
majesty's  sutg^^^^^  ^^^  been  called  on  ^  it  would,  there* 
fore,  little  become  me,  who  am  the  first,  and  who  stand 
at  the  very  footstool  of  the  throne,  to  r^ain^  tame,  as 
idle,  and  a  lifeless  spectator,  of  the  misdhiefa  which 
threaten  us,  unaoBsfcioos  of  the  dangers  wiiieb^soivoaBd 
U€^*and  indifferent  to  theconaequenoesiwlNchviajMlow. 
Hanover  is.  lost — ^^England  is  menaced  with  invaubn-* 
Ireland  is  in  rebellion— Europe  is  at  the  foot  of  France. 
At  such  a  mcrment,  the  prince  of  Wales,  yielding  to  uons 
of  your  servants  in  zeal  and  devotion — to  none  of  yonr 
subjects  in  duty — to  none  of  your  children  in  tenderness 
and  affection,  presumes  to  approach  you,  iind  again  to 
repeat  those  offers  which  he  has  already  made  tfasough 
your  majesty's  ministers.  A  feeling  of  boftest  «ambftkin ; 
a  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  myself  and  to)my£imify;  and; 
above  all,  the  fear  of  sinking  in  the  -eetimtflionof  dial 
gallant  army  which  may  be  tlie  support  of  your  mi^est/s 
crown,  and  my  best  hope  hereafter,  command  me  to 
persevere,  and  to  assure  your  majesty,  with  all  humilit/ 
and  respect,  that,  conscious  of  the  justice  of  my  claim, 
no  human  power  can  ever  induce  me  to  relinquish  it. 

Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  diat  I  am  bound  to  adopt  this 
line  of  conduct  by  every  motive  dear  to  me  as  a  maOi 
and  sacred  to  me  as  a  prince.  Ought  I  not  to  come  for* 
ward  in  a  moment  of  unexampled  difficulty  and  danger  I 
Ought  I  not  to  share  in  the  glory  of  victory,  when  1  havt 
over/  thing  to  lose  by  defeat  i  The  highest  places  in 
your  majesty's  service  are  filled  by  the  younger  brancbei 
oi  the  royal  family ;  to  me  alone  no  place  is  assigned.  I 
am  not  thought  woriliy  to  be  even  the  junior  major- 
general  of  your  army.  If  I  could  submit  in  s9ence  le 
such  indignities,  I  should  indeed  deserve  such  treatment, 
aud  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  enemies  and  my 


own,  that   I  am  entirely  incapable  of  those  exertiotu. 


cw  wiwi  a&^&n  iras^vHBiiK:  > 


mi 


aMmhjmyisMkk  •Bd}tbe  oimnistaReet  of  the  times  pe- 
mli—ly  call  Jdff.  StBndmg'60  ireer  -tbe  throne^  wfaen  *I 
Mk  debased,  tbe  cajute  of  ifoynUy  i»  wounded ;  I  cannot 
Mnk  in  public  opinion  mdioHt  the  participation  of  your 
majesty^insniy  d^radtflion.  Therefore,  every  motiTe  of 
prixate  feeling  and  of  public  duty  induce  me  to  implore 
your  majesty  to  review  your  decision,  and  to  place  nie  in 
ibat  situation  which  my  birth,  the  duties  of  my  station, 
the  example  of  my  predecessors,  and  the  expectations  of 
the  people  of  England,  entitle  me  to  claim. 
'  Should  ilibe -disappointed  in  tlie  hope  which  I  have 
■fomiedi  istiOuM  this  last  appeal  to  the  justice  of  my 
ai»v«icign^«attdfihe  a^fenlfon'of  my  ifiiiber^  -fiiU  of  success, 
I  nhsil  rlament  lin  milent  submission  his  dfiterminution ; 
but  £iB«ipe^  the  iserU,  vnd  pdstmtyj  SHWt  judg^ 
between  us. 

.  ti  fanse  done  nxgy  duty;  my  conscience  acquits  'me; 
MQiy  reason  tells  me  that  I  was  perfectly  justified  in  the 
ceqttest  which  I  have  made,  because  noreasDniiUe  argu- 
ive^ts  bave  ever  heuk  adduced  in  answer  to  my  preten* ' 
•Urns.  The.preoedents  in  our  history  are  in  my  favour ; 
but  if  'they  weiie  not,  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and 
tapeciaUy  the  vaigencies  of  the  present  moment,  require 
vs  to  become  an  example  to  our  posterity. 

!No  other  cause  oi  refusal  has  or  can  be  assigned, 
escept  tfant  it  istis  the  will  of  your  naajesty.  To  that 
will  and  pleasuipe  I  bow  with  every  degree  of  huiuility 
«nd  resignation  :  but  I  can  never  cease  to  complain  of 
the  severity  which  has  been  exercised  against  nne,  and 
*  tfae  injustice  which  I  have  suflered,  -till  -I  cease  to  exist. 
I  have  4iie  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

With  aU'possible  devotion. 
Your  ms^tsty's  most  dutiful  and  affectionate 

Son  amc'  subject, 

G.  P. 

Brighthelmstone,  Avg,  6,  1803. 


ame  ^purpose,  f  bird  fltttti^red  myself  teilav6  ISMtd  ho 
fetritter  en  tbe  sidbje^.  ^(^UM  the  implacftbte  etti&mjr 
so  far  succeed 'ad  to  land,  you  will  have  an  oppoi'tutiily  of 
shewing  jour  zeal  at  the  head  of  your  regimeiit.'  It  tirOi 
be  the  duty  df  every  man  to  stand  forward  on  such  an 
occasion ;  and  I  shafll  certainly  think  it  mine  to  set  kn 
example  in  defence  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  nie  arid 
to  Tiiy  peopl^e.     I  -ever  remain,  my  dear  son, 

Your  very  affectionate  father, 

G.HV 


•  i< 


raOM  THE  PB1NC£  TO  THE  KING. 


Sir, 


BrightMomtone,  iAug:Wi  16ty3w^' 


ANSVl'VR  TROM    TUB    KING. 

VTardtor,  Aug.  7. 
My  dear  sou. 

Though   I  applaud  your  zeal  and  spirit,  of  which,  1 

trust,  no  one  can .  suppose  any  of  my  family  waating, 

je%,  considering  the  repeated  declarations  1  have  made 

4>f  my  determination  on  your  former  applications  to  the 


I  have  delayed  thus  loQg  an  answer  to  the  letter  which 
your  majesty  did  me  the  bonour  to  write,  from  a  wish  to 
refer  to  a  former  -correspondence  which  took  place  be- 
tween us  in  the  year  1798.  Those  letters  were  mislaid, 
and  some  days  elapsed  before  I  could  discover  them : 
they  have  since  been  found.  Allow  me  then,  sir,  to 
recal  to  your  recollection  the  expressions  you  w?re  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  use,  and  which  I  once  before  took  tlie 
liberty  of  reminding  yqu  of,  when  I  solicited .  foreign 
service,  upon  my  first  coming  into  the  army.  Tbey  Were, 
sir,  that  your  majesty  did  not  then  see  the  opportufii^ 
for.it ;  but  if  any  thing  was  to  anse  at  borne,  I  ouglft  to' 
be  ^'  first  and  foremost"  There  cannot  be  .u  vatioi^er 
expression  in  the  E^gli^  language,  or  we.sooreXiDn- 
sonant  to  the  feelings  which  animate  my  ^eaitt.  ,  jp  tlOf^ 
I  agree  most  perfectly  with  your  majesto^*-^^'  I  ought  to 
be  the  first  and  foremost.'^  It  is  the  place  which  my 
birth  assigns  me — which  Europe — which  the  English 
nation  expect  me  to  fill — and  which  the  former  assurances 
of  your  mqefity  might  naturally  hanie  led  tne  to  hope  I^ 
should  occupy.  After  sucb  a  dedamtioo,  I  eoUd  hardfy 
expect  to  be  told,  that  my  place  was  .«t  the  bead  ot*k' 
regiment  of  dragoona.  . 

I  understand  from  your  majesty  >  that  it  is  your  iutepiv« 
tion,  sir,  in  pursuance  of  that  noMe  example  <which  you 
have  ever  shewn  during  the  course  of  your  reign,  ^o  pboe 
yourself  -at'  the  head  of  the  people  of  England.  My 
next  brother,  the  doLe  of  York,  commands  the  army ; 
the  j^unger  branches  of  v\y  family  are  either  generals*  or 
lieutenant-genevals ;  and  H,  who  am  the  prince  of  Walea, 
am  to  remain  fi  colonel  of  dragoons*    There  isaometfaaiig 
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so  humiliating  in  the  contrast^  that  those  who  are  at.  a 
distance  would  either  doubt  the  reality,  or  8upp6a6  that 
to  be  my  fault,  which  is  only  my  misfortune. 

Who  could  imagine  that  I,  who  am  the  oldest  colonel 
in  the  service,  had  asked  for  the  rank  of  a  general  officer 
in  the  army  of  the  king  my  father^  and  that  it  had  been 
refused  me ! 

I  am  sorry,  much  more  than  sorry,  to  be  obliged  to 
break  in  upon  yipur  leisure,  and  to  trespass  thus  a  second 
time  on  the  attention  of  your  majesty.  But  I  have,  sir, 
an  interest  in  my  character  more  valuable  to  me  than 
the  throAe,  and  dearer,  far  dearer  to  me  than  life.  I  am 
called  upon  by  that  interest  to  persevere,  and  I  pledge 
myself  never  ^o  desist  till  I  receive  that  satisfaction  which 
the  jnstice  of  my  claim  leads  me  to  expect. 

In  these  unhappy  times,  the  world,  sir,  examines  the 
conduct  of  princes  with  a  jealous,  a  scrutinizing,  a  ma- 
lignant eye.  No  man  is  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  disposition,  and  no  man  is,  therefore, 
more  determined  to  place  himself  above  all  suspicion. 

In  desiring  to  be  placed  in  a  forward  situation,  I  have 
performed  one  duty  to  the  people  of  England ;  I  must 
now  perform  another,  and  humbly  supplicate  your  majesty 
to  assign  tho^  reasons  which  have  induced  you  to  refuse 
a  request  which  appears  to  me  and  to  the  world  so  rea- 
sonable and  so  rational. 

[must  again  repeat  niy  concern  that  I  am  obliged  -to 
continue  a  correspondence  which,  I  fear,  is  not  so  grate- 
ful to  your  majesty  as  I  could  wish.  1  have  examined 
my  own  heart — I  ^m  convinced  of  the  justice  of  my 
cause— of  the  purity  of  my  motives.  Reason  and  honour 
forbid  me  to  yield:  where  no  reason  is  alleged,  I  am 
justified  in  the  conclusion  that'none  can  be  given. 

In  this  candid  exposition  of  the  feelings  which  have 
agitated  and  depressed  my  wounded  mind,  I  hope  no  ex- 
presAOQ  kas  escaped  me  which  can  be  construed  to  mean 
the  slighte  it  disrespect  to  youc  majesty.  I  most  solemnly 
disavow  mDf  such  intention ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
time»— «tlM  danger  of  invasion — the  appeal  which  has 
been  made  to  all  your  subjects,  oblige  me  to  recollect 
what  I  owe  to  my  own  honour  and  to  my  own  character, 
and  to.  state  to  your  majesty,  with  ))lainness,  truth,  and 
candour,  but  with  the  submission  of  a  subject,  and  the 
duty  of  an  affectionate  son,  the  injuries  under  which  I 
labour,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  majesty  alone  at 
oae  moment  to  redress*    . 


It  is  with  the  seutimettts  of  the  profbubchat 
and  respe.ct,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  nijstlf, 

Your  majesty*a  most  dutiful 

And  most  affectionate 

Son  and  sabj^t, 

•  G.  P. 


Brighton,  Oct  2,  1803. 
My  dear  brother, 

By  last  night's  Gazette,  which  I  have  this  moment 
received,  I  perceive  diat  an  extensive  promotion  has  taken 
place  in  the  army,  wherein  my  pretensions  are  not  noticed; 
a  circumstance  which,  whatever  may  have  happened  apoa 
other  occasions,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  paat  by,  at 
this  momentous  crisis,  without  observation. 

My  standing  in  the  army,  accofdiog  to  the  moat  ordi- 
nary routine  of  promotion,  had  it  been  foUowed  ap^ 
would  have  placed  me  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
generals,  or  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  lieatenant*geBerak. 
When  the  younger  branches  of  my  family  are  promoted 
to  the  highest  military  situations,  my  birth,  according  Id 
the  distinctions  usually  conferred  on  it,  should  have  placed 
me  first  on  that  list. 

I  hope  you  know  me  too  well,  to  imagine  tiiat  idle  in- 
active rank  is  in  my  view ;  much  le&s  is  the  direction  and 
patronage  of  the  military  departments  an  object  which 
suits  my  place  in  the  state,  or  my  inclinations ;  but,  in  a 
moment  when  the  danger  of  the  country  is  thought  by 
government  so  uif  ent  as  to  call  forth  the  energy  of  every 
man  in  its  defence,  I  cannot  but  feel  myself  degraded, 
both  as  a  prince  and  as  a  soldier,  if  I  am  not  allowed  to 
take  a  forward  and  distinguished  part  in  the  defence  of 
that  empire  and  crown,  of  the  glory,  and  prosperity,  and 
even  existence  of  that  people  in  all  which  mine  is  tbs 
greatest  stake. 

To  be  told  I  may  display  this  zeal  solely  and  simplv 
at  the  head  of  my  regiment,  is  a  degrading  mockery. 

If  that  be  the  only  situation  allotted  me,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly do  my  duty,  as  others  will ;  but  the  considerations 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded  entitle  me  to  expect,  and 
bind  me  in  every  Way  to  require,  a  situation  more  cor- 
respondent to  the  dignity  of  my  own  character  and  to  the 
public  expectations. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  tendering  my  services  in  a  way 
more  format  and  official  than  I  have  before  pursued,  ftat 
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>  Iiridnn  ibis  to  ffm^  my  iteertaBthftr;  as^lhe  eomaiaAder^ 
.i»€M«f/  I9  wboBe  coaniebtto  oattstktttioli  presMies 
that  the  military  clepar^QieiiitU  adwniatered* 

If  those  who  have.the  Jk>qout  to  advise  his  majesty  on 
this  occasioDi  shall  deem  my  pretensions,  among  those  of 
all  the  royal  family,  to  be  the  only  one  tit  to  be  rejected 
and  disdained^  I  may  at  least  hope,  as  a  debt  of  justice 
and  honour^  to  have  it  explained,  that  I  am  laid  by  in  virtue 
of  thi^t  judgment,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any  omission 
or  want  of  energy  on  my  part,  Sfc. 

O.  P.  W. 

:   rjfy  Ba^  Highnm  the  D^  qf  Y<»rk,  ^c. 

'It  would  be  superfluous  to  pursue  this  cor- 
respondence any  further,  as  a  sufficiency  has 
been  already  advanced  to  establish  the  cha- 
racter of  the  prince,  during  this  alarming  crisis 
of  the  country ;  and  indeed  the  best  commentary 
wbicb  can  be  made  upon  the  whole  affiair,  is  to 
be  fotmd  in  a  letter  from  the  late  lord  Nelson  to 
a  fiiend,  who  had  forwarded  the  printed  cor- 
respondence to  him,  whilst  cruising  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. 

"  I  suppose!  there  must  be  some  strong  reason 
for  not  complying  with  his  royal  faighness's 
wishes.  I  think  I  see  the  king  intends  to  have 
the  prince  and  his  regiment  attached  to  his  ma- 
jesty s  person.  As  a  man  and  as  a  soldier, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  his  royal  highness 
should  not  be  promoted  if  he  wishes  ity  but  I 
believe  we  are  now  so  well  prepared,  that  the 
French  will  not  venture  a  landing  in  England." 

We  have  now  the  painful  duty  imposed  upon 
us  of  recording  an  event,  which  cannot  even 
now  be  mentioned  without  exciting  feelings  of 
universal  regret ;  it  was  the  forerunner  of  that 
malady  which,  in  a  short  time,  was  to  deprive 
the  nation  of  one  of  its  best  of  sovereigns.  In 
the  early  part  of  1804,  his  majesty  had  laboured 
under  a  dangerous  and  distressing  affliction, 
and  no  communication  whatever  had  been  made 
on  this  very  delicate  and  alarming  subject,  to 
either  house  of  parliament. 

61—62.  8 


'  Ofr  Idle '37th  of  February  hisfnajesty's  minis- 
ters were  called  upon  for  an  explicit  communi- 
cation, but  in  reply  it  was  stated,  that  such  a 
communication  wOuld  be,  not  only  inexpedient, 
but  highly  indecent  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  majesty's  indisposition.  Upon 
this  it  was  observed  that  no  ministers  whatever 
possessed  the  right  of  determining  when  a  eom- 
municatioB  of  that  nature  should  be  mad&  to 
parliament  It  was  asked  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  total  suspension  of  the  exe- 
cutive authority,  if  the  enemy,  at  such  a  crisis, 
were  to  effect  a  landing  in  this  country.  It 
was  therefore  required  that  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  should  be  apprircd  of  the  Mtual 
state  of  hift  majesty's  health,  in  order  to 'form 
an  opinion  of  the  steps  necessary  to  be  adopted 
for  the  public  interest.  If  the  communication 
were  of  a  favourable  nature,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  determine  what  time- 
should  elapse  before  resorting  to  extraordinary 
measures.  But  if  the  commuoication  should  npt 
be  satisfactory,  the  house,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  privileges,  would  be  called  upon  to 
deliberate  as  to  the  steps  proper  to  be  adopted, 
and  to  decide  whether  those  steps  should  be 
applicable  to  a  Contingent  event,  or  directed  to 
an  immediate  evil. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  resolution 
of  ministers  had  not  been  hastily  adopted,  but 
was  the  result  of  much  consultation;  it  was 
brought  forward  under  thiO:  fullest  impression 
of  its  necessity,  and  the  most  gra^e  /oonvietiQn 
of  the  responsibiUty  which  it  neceasarily  in- 
volved. An  assurance  was  given  that  in  the 
event  of  invasion,  the  business  of  government 
would  encounter  no  sort  of  impediment ;  for  if 
any  extraordinary  occasion  should  arise,  in 
which  the  executive  power  might  be  called  upon 
to  act,  there  existed  no  obstructioo  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  functioiuL    It  wa»affirnMd 
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that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  abstained  from 
making  any  communication,  from  a  sincere  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  inexpedient,  and  that 
instead  of  being  subservient  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose,  it  might  only  lead  to  discussions  at  all 
times  to  be  reprobated,  but  more  especially  to 
be  avoided  in  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  empire.  They  did  not  question  the  right.of 
parliament  ultimately  to  determine  whether 
any  steps  might  be  supposed  requisite  to  meet 
any  extraordinary  emergency,  arising  from  the 
suspension  of  the  royal  functions,  or  whether  it 
might  be  expedient  to  adopt  any  measures 
beyond  the  common  course  of  procedure. 

These  declarations  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
were  by  no  means  considered  as  satisfactory. 
The  most  unpleasant  rumours  concerning  his 
majesty  were  circulated,  and  no  doubt  was  ul- 
timately entertained  of  the  real  nature  of  his 
malady.  The  ministers  were  pressed  hard  for 
a  formal  communication  on  the  subject,  for  it 
was  contended  that  their  proceedings  tended  to 
cart'y  the  doctrine  of  confidence  to  the  most 
extravagant  excess,  for  if  it  were  admitted,  as 
the  ministers  declared,  **  that  at  the  time  there 
was  not  any  necessary  suspension  of  such  royal 
functions  as  it  might  be  incumbent  on  his  ma- 
jesty to  discharge  ;"  the  statement  was  quali- 
fied  with  respect  to  such  functions,  as  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  might  render  necessary. 
If  the  royal  authority  in  the  particular  state  of 
bis  majesty's  health,  was  thus  competent  to 
some  things  and  incompetent  to  others,  minis- 
ters, it*  was  asserted,  took  every  thing  upon 
themselves. 

The  statement  respecting  his  majesty's  health 
was  thus  rendered  more  explicit,  by  the  decla- 
ration, that  there  was  at  that  time  no  necessary 
suspension  of  the  royal  functions  for  any  acts 
which  were  necessary  to  be  done.  This  repre- 
wntation  was,  however,  also  deemed  unsatis- 


factory, but  no  measure  was^  upon  that  ground 
submitted  to  parliament.  This  awful  suspense, 
which  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  nature  of 
his  majesty's  malady  being  generally  known, 
was  at  length  happily  terminated  on  the  9th  of 
March,  when  the  lord-chancellor  communicated 
to  the  house  of  lords  the  important  informa- 
tion, that  not  satisfied  with  the  reports  and  as- 
surances of  the  medical  attendants  of  bis  ma- 
jesty, he  had  conceived  it  proper  and  necessary 
to  have  a  personal  interview.with  the  sovereign, 
at  which  due  discussion  had  taken  place,  witli 
respect  to  the  bills  submitted  to  the  royal  assent, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  to  aver,  that  the  result 
of  all  that  took  place  upon  the  occasion,  fully 
justified  him  in  announcing  his  majesty's  assent 
to  the  bills  specified  in  the  royal  commission. 
This  communication  diffused  a  general  joy 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  recovery  of  his 
majesty  was  hailed  as  a  national  blessing  in  the 
midst  of  the  many  unavoidable  calamities  in 
which  the  kingdom  was  then  involved. 

A  visit  to  Weymouth  was  deemed  essential 
to  the  recovery  of  his  majesty's  health,  and  he 
had  not  been  long  there,  before  a  visible  effect 
was  produced  upon  his  general  health,  which 
ultimately  led  to  his  complete  recovery.  The 
pursuits  and  pleasures  of  his  majesty  during 
this  visit,  were  so  similar  to  those  recorded  in 
a  former  part  of  this  History,  that  any  repeti- 
tion of  them  is  unnecessary ;  it  must,  however, 
be  stated,,  that  during  the  whole  of  his  ma- 
jesty's residence  at  Weymouth,  it  was  observed 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  his  family,  that 
his  recollection  of  persons  and  past  circum- 
stances was^  as  strong  as  formerly,  and  his  con- 
versation more  lively  and  animated  than  usual; 
but  in  point  of  personal  activity,  his  majesty 
had  certainly  but  few  equals.  He  appropriated 
very  few  hours  to  repose,  and  the  -  remainiDg 
ones  were  dedicated  to  business  or  recreation, 
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in  fact,  he  appeared  never  to  be  without  a  pur- 
suit, nor  to  know  the  misery  of  an  idle  hour. 

His  majesty  left  Weymouth  on  the  29th  of 
October,  and  on  his  way  to  Windsor,  honoured 
Mr.  Rose,  at  Cuffneirs,  near  Southampton,  with 
a  visit.  He  also  visited  the  town  of  Southamp- 
ton, where  he  received  an  address  from  the 
corporation,  to  which  a  most  gracious  answer 
was  returned,  expressive  of  his  attachment  to 
the  corporation  aud  town  of  Southampton,  hav- 
ing been  a  freeman  of  that  town  from  his  in- 
fancy. 

It  was  shortly  after  his  majesty's  return  to 
Windsor,  that  the  much  wished  for  reconcilia- 
tion todk  place  between  his  majesty. and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  by  which  an  unhappy  dif- 
ference was  terminated,  which  had  occasioned 
a  strong  degree  of  grief  in  the  breasts  of  every 
one  of  the  royal  family,  and  which  had  ariisen 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  refusal  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
his  son,  in  regard  to  an  appointment  to  a  situa* 
tion  of  actual  service  in  the  army.  '  The  recon- 
ciliation was  carried  into  effect  on  the  one  part 
with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  greatest  veneration. 

Itwas^arly  in  1805,'  that  his  majesty  re«- 
ceived  the  following  letter  from  Buonaparte  : 

Sir.  and  Brother, 
Called  to  the  throne  of  France  by  Providence,  and  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  senate,  the  people  and  the  army^  my 
first  sentiment  is  a  wish  for  peace.  France  and  England 
abuse  their  prosperity.  They  may  contend  for  ages  ; 
but  do  their  governments  well  fulfil  the  most  sacred  of 
their  duties,  and  will  not  so  much  blood,  shed  uselessly, 
and  without  a  view  to  any  end,  condemn  them  in  their 
own  consciences  ?  1  consider  it  as  no  disgrace  to  make  the 
first  step.  I  have,  I  hope,  sufficiently  proved  to  the 
world,  that  I  fear  none  of  the  chances  of  war ;  it  besides 
presents  nothing  that  I  need  to  fear ;  peace  is  the  wish 
of  my  heart,  but  war  ha^  never  been  inconsistent  with 
Dty  glory.     I  conjure  your  majesty  not  to  deny  yourself 


the  happiness  of  giving  peace  to  the  world,  nor  to  leave 
that  sweet  satisfaction  to  your  children ;  for  certainly 
there  never  was  a  more  fortunate  opportunity,  nor  a 
moment  more  favourable,  to  silence  all  the  passions,  and 
listen  only  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  reason. 
This  moment  once  lost^  what  end  can  be  assigned  to  a 
war  which  all  my  efforts  will  not  be  able  to  terminate  ? 
Your  majesty  has  gained  more  within  ten  years,  both  in 
territory  and  riches,  than  the  whole  extent  of  Europe. 
Your  nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of  prosperity ;  what 
can  it  hope  from  war  ? — To  form  a  coalition  with  some 
powers  of  the  continent  i  the  continent  will  remain  tran- 
quil :  a  coalition  can  only  increase  the  preponderance 
and  continental  greatness  of  France.  To  renew  intestine 
troubles  ? — the  times  are  no  longer  the  same.  To  destroy 
our  finances  i — finances  founded  on  a  flourishing  agricul- 
ture can  ucTcr  be  destroyed.  To  take  from  France  her 
colonies  ? — the  colonies  are  to  France  only  a  secondary 
object ;  and  does  not  your  majesty  already  possess  more ' 
than  you  know  how  to  preserve  ?  If  your  majesty  would 
but  reflect,  you  must  perceive  that  the  war  is  without  an 
object,  without  any  presumable  result  to  yourself.  Alas  ! 
what  a  melancholy  prospect,  to  cause  two  nations  to 
fight  merely  for  the  sake  of  fighting !  The  world  is  suf- 
ficiently large  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it,  and  reason 
is  sufiiciently  powerful  to  discover  means  of  reconciling 
every  thing,  when  the  wish  for  reconciliation  exists  on 
both  sides.  I  have,  however,  lulfiUeda  sacred  duty,  and 
one  which  is  precious  to  my  heart.  I  trust  your  ma- 
jesty will  believe  in.  the  sincerity,  of  my  sentiments,  and 
my  wish  to  give  you  every  proof  of  it,.  S^c. 

Napoleon. 

The  good  old  monarch  was,  however,  not  to 
be  entrapped  by  the  wily  Corsican,  for  a  dig- 
nified  official  reply  wa»  sent,  in  which  bis  ma- 
jesty repeated  his  wishes  for  peace,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  fully  convinced  that  a  per-  . 
manent  and  honourable  pfeace  could  only  be  at- 
tained by  arrangements  that  should  provide  for 
the  future  safety  and  tranquillity  of  Europe  and 
the  world. 

Windsor-castle  was  now  the  constant  resi- 
dence OFf  his  majesty,  and  the  apartments  in- 
tended for  domestic  use,  were  fitted  up  iu  all 
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'  the  conTemence  of  the  modem  style  of  mag- 
nificence ;  and  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  the 
new  improyements,  a  most  splendid  fete  was 
given  at  Windsor-castle,  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary,  which  was  acknowledged  not  to  have 
been  equalled  by  any  previous  exhibition  of 
the  kind.  The  arrangements,  which  had  l)een 
a  long  timQ  in  preparation  were  entirely  under 
the  direction  of  his  majesty,  and  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  expenses  exceeded  50,000/. 
added  to  which,  a  newservice  of  plate,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  superb  in  the  world,  was 
prepared  for  the  occasion  ;  the  apartments 
allotted  to  the  fete  were  illuminated  by  the  im- 
mense  silver  chandeliers  brought  from  Hanover, 
interspersed  amongst  a  variety  of  superb  glass 
lustres  of  tiie  richest  designs. 

About  four  hundred  cards  were  distributed 
amongst  the  nobility  and  world  of  fashion ;  and 
the  entertainments  were  proposed  to  be  a  ball, 
cards,  and  music,  with  supper,  ^c. 

To  give  novelty  to  the  scene,  the  king  ex- 
pressly ordered  that  the  oratorio  of  Esther 
should  be  got  up ;  choosing  this  not  only  as 
one  of  Handel's  finest  pieces,  but  because  it 
had  not  been  performed  for  many  years.  In  the 
interior  of  the  castle  all  was  elegance  and  afia- 
bility ;  but  in  the  court-yard,  and  on  the  grand 
staircase,  every  circumi^tance  of  military  pomp 
was  exhibited  by  the  disposition  of  parties  of 
the  Oxford-blues  and  Staffordshire  militia. 

The  company  began  to  assemble  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  on  their  arrival  were  severally  in- 
,  troduced  to  their  majet^ties  by  the  royal  pages, 
as  on  a  court-day ;  but  all  etiquette  was  then  at 
an  end,  and  each  party,  after  paying  their  re- 
spects, proceeded  to  view  the  rooms,  which 
gave  motion  and  animation  to  the  scene ;  and  as 
the  visitors  increased  in  number,  the  effect  was 
considerably  heightened  by  the  brilliancy  of 
their  dresses. 


To  those  who  have  visited  the  interior  of 
Windsor-castle,  it  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon 
the  splendour  of  the  immense  silver  tables,  or 
the  elegant  pier  glasses  with  massy  silver 
frames,  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany until  the  commencement  of  the  concert : 
after  this  the  merry  dance  led  them  to  the  ball- 
room, the  floor  of  which  was  painted  in  the  most 
beautiful  style  ;  from  whence  they  departed 
not  until  the  hour  of  supper,  which  was  laid  out 
in  several  apartments,  the  royal  table  being  in 
the  guard-room,  and,  by  the  king's  express 
order,  was  placed  on  a  platform  raised  some 
height  from  the  floor,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
enabling  the  royal  party  to  see  their  guests,  and 
to  gratify  the  company  by  a  good  view  of  the 
royal  hosts ;  for,  though  there  was  no  apart* 
ment  large  enough  to  have  admitted  tables  for 
all,  yet  two  tables  were  spread  along  the  sides 
of  this  room,  which  held  about  sixty  each. 

The  royal  service  was  entirely  gold;  the 
other  tables  were  in  silver ;  but  the  beautiful 
damask  table  linen  was  the  greatest  curiosity, 
for  it  had  been  entirely  spun  by  the  princesses. 

To  enumerate  all  the  elegance  of  the  supper 
is  unnecessary ;  but  we  may  add,  that  about 
eighty  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  Eton-school 
supped  in  the  presence-chamber ;  the  king  hav- 
ing gone  himself  with  the  greatest  condescen- 
sion to  Eton  to  invite  them. 

Such  an  assemblage  could  not  fisiil  to  fill  the 
town  of  Windsor  to  an  overflow,  on  which  ac- 
count many  of  the  company  were,  obliged  to 
return  to  London,  but  to  those  who  could  remam, 
the  queen,  next  morning,  gave  a  splendid  public 
breakfast  at  Frogmore,  which  was  attended  by 
upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  evening  party, 
who  commenced  dancing  about  three,  and  en* 
joyed  a  splendid  treat  until  six  in  the  evening* 
being  waited  upon  by  the  royal  servants  in  full 
dress  livery. 
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Although  simple  in  his  manners  and  pursuits 
in  private  life,  yet  in  his  royal  character  he  was 
partial  to  shew  and  pageantry.  There  were 
few  sovereigns  who  knew  better  how  to  support 
the  state  of  royalty,  or  who,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, could  divest  himself  of  it,  and  fall,  as  it 
were,  into  the  rank  of  a  private  gentleman. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  pageants  which 
occurred  during  his  majesty's  rei^,  was  the 
magpificent  installation  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  which  took  place  at  Windsor-chapel, 
on  St.  George's-day,  the  23d  of  April,  1805,  and 
for  which  his  majesty  had  been  long  making  the 
most  extensive  preparations.  To  detail  the 
whole  of  this  splendid  ceremony  would  appear 
diffuse,  and  we  shall  merely  confine  ourselves 
to  some  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances 
which  took  pl^ce  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

His  majesty  was  particularly  anxious  that  as 
many  of  the  old  customs  should  be  preserved 
as  possible,  and  accordingly  in  the  first  place 
he  gave  directions  that  a  baron  of  beef  should 
be  procured  weighing  162  pounds.  This  was 
roasted  a  few  days  previously  to  the  installa- 
tion, and  it  took  above  twelve  hours  to  roast  it. 
The  novelty  of  the  affair  excited  his  majesty's 
attention  in  a  particular  degree,  and  during  the 
time  it  was  roasting,  he  brought  several  parties 
of  distinction  to  vifeit  it.  Amongst  the  party 
whom  his  majesty  took  to  view  the  roasting 
baron,  was  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer. 
His  majesty,  in  the  most  familiar  manner, 
tapped  the  learned  judge  on  the  shoulder,  say- 
ing, "  May  you  Mr.  Baron,  never  be  roasted 
as  this  baron  is,^'  *'  Not  even  in  your  majesty's 
presence,"  said  the  learned  judge.  His  ma* 
jesty  felt  the  keenness  of  the  reply,  and  smiling 
turned  away. 

'  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  number  of 
knights  fttsembled  on  this  occasion  amounted 
to  twenty-six,  which  was  not  only  greater  than 

61-^68.  8 


at  any  previous  installation  of  the  order,  but 
the  number  was  exactly  that  of  the  order  at  its 
original  foundation  by  Edward  III.,  by  whom 
the  number  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  knights, 
exclusive  of  the  sovereign. 

The  day  of  installation  was  announced  by 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  every  note  of  military 
preparation.  The  first  ceuemony  which  his 
majesty  performed,  was  the  presentation  of  a 
pair  of  kettle-drums  to  the  royal  horse  guards, 
blue.  The  regiment  drew  up  opposite  the 
grand  entrance,  where  the  king  made  his  ap- 
pearance a  little  before  eight  o'clock.  The 
kettle-drums  had  been  previously  placed  there, 
and  his  majesty  then  addressed  colonel  Dorrien ; 
"  I  present  these  drums  to  you  as  a  mark  of 
my  esteem  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  regi* 
ment  upon  all  occasions."  The  colonel  then 
presented  to  his  majesty  a  written  address  froni  , 
the  regiment,  and  a  corporal  having  lifted  the 
drums  upon  a. horse,  the  band,  consisting  of 
eight  trumpets,  struck  upon  '*  God  save  the 
king.''  The  regiment  then  gave  a  royal  salute, 
and  marched  to  their  quarters,  playing  "Britons 
strike  home." 

His  majesty  then  retired  to  robe  himself  for 
the  approaching  splendid  pageant,  and  at  ten 
the  procession  began  to  St.  George*s-chapel,  all  • 
the  arrangements  of  the  ceremony  having  been 
previously  settled  by  his  majesty,  and  to  which 
he  adhered  most  strictly,  conducting  hin^self 
with  every  proper  attention  to  the  cbivdrous 
spirit  and  splendour  of  the  scene  during  the 
.long  space  of  seven  hoiirs. 

The  knights  being  all  companians  they  set 
down  at  the  sovereign's  table,  wearing  their 
caps  of  state,  except  when  the  sovereign  drank 
to  them,  when  they  rose  up  uncovered. 

After  the  repast,  the  knights  retired  to  the 
presence-chamber,  and  the  ceremonial  was 
finished  after  a  day  of  splendour  the  most  bril- 
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fi«Mit,  and  of  chivalrous  pomp  the  most  magni« 
hcent  and  interesting. 

It  was  by  the  king's  express  command  that 
j^very  possible  facility  was  given  to  the  com- 
pany invited^  and  even  to  the  casual  visitors  to 
^iew  every  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  virhilst 
the  repast  of  the  order  was  going  on,  the  queen 
was  not  forgetful  of  the  other  guests,  but  did 
the  honours  of  the  castle  with  great  attention 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  sexes,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  accommodated  in  that  splendid 
residence. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  domestic  felicity 

,  of  his  majesty  was  greatly  embittered  by  the 
unfortunate  differences  which  subsisted  between 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  and  the  heavy 
charges  which  were  adduced  against  the  latter. 
The  part  which  his  majesty  had  to  act  on  this 
occasion  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty  aQd  de- 
licacy.   He  had  the  dignity  of  the  crqwn  to 

'  support,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  court, 
and  at  the  same  time,  his  noble  and  generous 
disposition  led  him  to  treat  with  disdain  the 
imputations  which  were  cast  upon  the  character 
of  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  which  ended  in 
a  direct  charge  of  an  adulterous  intercourse. 
The  whole  proceedings,  however,  of  this  mo- 
mentous afiair  have  been  so  amply  and  circum- 
stantially detailed  in  a  cotemporary  work*,  that 
we  shall  not  enter  into  any  further  detail,  than 
merely  to  adduce  it,  as  the  cause  of  most  seri- 
dts  affliction  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  whole 
of  the  royal  family. 

His  majesty  wishing  that  an  amicable  adjust- ; 
nient  of  the  differences  should  take  place,  in- 
vited the  princess  of  Wales  to  Windsor,  where 
he  shewed  her  royal  highness  the  most  marked 
attention,  and  at  her  departure  presented  her 
two  beautiful  Arabian  horses;  he  also 


presented  the  princess  Charlotte,  at  the  «ttne 
time,  with  a  magnificent  tea-service  of  wrought 
gold,  brilliantly  decorated  with  diamonds  and 
rubies. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  monarch  has  been 
evei:  more  annoyed  with  maniacs  and  idiots, 
than  George  III.  Another  instance  of  it  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  a  man  of 
shabby  appearance  was  observed  lurking  about 
Windsor  great-park,  and  on  being  questioned 
by  the  keepers,  he  replied  that  he  came  there  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  meet  the  king, 
and  that  he  was  in  waiting  for  the  king's  car- 
riage to  convey  him  to  the  castle.  As  evident 
symptoms  of  derangement  displayed  them- 
selves, the  park-keeper  took  him  into  custody, 
and  on  his  examination  he  turned  out  to  be  an 
Irishman,  and  a  barrister,  but  being  perfectly 
harmless,  he  was  restored  to  his  friends. 

His  majesty  appe^s  at  this  time  to  have 
given  up  all  intention  of  residing  in  future  in 
town,  as  in  the  course  of  this  summer,  the 
whole  of  the  magnificent  library  was  removed 
from  Buckingham-house  to  Windsor,  retaining 
only  at  the  former  a  few  books  of  general  re- 
ference, for  immediate  use  in  matters  of  state 
or  politics,  and  which  were .  deposited  in  a 
small  library  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

The  king  always  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  naval  and  military  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  at  this  period  he  expressed  a  particular 
desire  to  visit  Chelsea-college,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  improvements  which  had  been  lately 
made  there.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
their  majesties,  accompanied  by  the  princesses 
and  the  royal  dukes,  arrived  at  the  college  at 
an  early  hour,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
examine  every  part  of  that  noble  institution, 
even  to  the  hall  and  the  kitchens,  at  which  the 


*  See  Huish's  History  of  the  Ltfe  of  Queen  Curpline  of  EnglitDd, 
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wMe "of  tiie  royal  family  expressed  their,  eatire 
satisfactieD,  and  applauded  the  r^^lations  by 
which  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  worthy 
veterans  were  maintained. 

The  duke  of  York  afterwards  conducted  his 
royal  parents  to  view  the  Military  Asylum;  of 
which  his  royal  highness  was  the  founder  and 
patron.  The  boys,  amounting  to  the  number 
of  472,  went  through  the  different  mancsuvres 
of  marching,  ^./  and  then  retired  to  their  halls 
to  dine,  singing,  ''God  save  the  king."  The 
sight  was  highly  -pleasing  to  his  majesty,  who 
admired  the  discipline  of  the  little  fellows,  and 
the  attention  which  was  paid  to  their  health 
and  <sem£3rt.  His  majesty^  on  leaving  the  asy- 
lum, declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  con- 
ducted institutions  in  the  kingdom. 

The  annual  visit  to  Weymouth  took  place  this 
year,  but  the  happiness  of  the  royal  family  was 
considerably  diminished  by  twacircumstances : 
the  severe  and  alarming  indisposition  of  the 
princess  Amelia,  and  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester.  A  certain  degree  of  coolness  had 
existed,  for  some  time,  between  the  royal 
brotherly  on  the  marriage  of  the  duke  with  the 
countess  dowager  of  Waldegrave,  but  the  feeK 
ings  of  his  majesty  were  more  restrained  by 
court  etiquette,  than  by  any  personal  re- 
sentment towards  his  brother.  He  could  n6t 
consistently  with  etiquette  receive  his  sister-in- 
law  at  court,  but  the  offspring  of  the  marriage 
were  always  treated  by  his  fuajesty  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  affection. 

The  year  1806  was  memorable  for  the  death 
of  two  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  who  ever 
guided  the  destinies  of  the  nation — Mr.  Pitt  died 
on  January  the  23d,  and  Mr.  Fox  soon  followed 
him.  Of  the  former  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  panegyric ;  he  stood  fearlessly  at  the 
helm  of  his  country,  when  it  was  assailed  by 
the  storms  of  fisM^tion  and  rebellion,  and  he  well 


merited  tlie  title  of  the  ''  Pilot  who  weathered 
the  storm."  In  him,  his  majesty  lost  one  of  the 
most  skilful  men  who  had  distinguished  them* 
selves  duripg  his  reign,  and  he  deplored  his 
loss  with  all  the  grief  of  the  monarch  and  the 
patriot. 

Of  Mr.  Fox,  the  country  will  always  hold  in 
remembrance  the  astonishing  abilities  which, 
distinguished  him  in  the  senate  and  the  cab\pet, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  close  our  eyes  to 
the  many  political  errors  which  he  committed. 
Where  is  now  the  fame  of  those  once  celebrated 
characters  who  formed  the  phalanx  of  opposi- , 
tion  through  thirty  years  of  his  late  majesty's 
reign  ?  the  great  leader  was  gone ;  weak  and 
weary,  and  half  stunned  by  the  democratic 
uproar  which  he  had  himself  excited,  he  sunk 
into  his  grave»  30on  to  be  followed  by  the  last 
breathing  remnant  of  his  party.  His  memory 
is  that  of  a  man  recorded  by  his  own  confession, 
as  the  idol  and  the  slave  of  party.  He  lived  to 
see  how  fugitive  is  the  title  of  **  man  of  the  peo- 
ple," and  to  do  homage  to  his  departed  rival, 
the  immortal  Pitt,.by  involuntarily  pursuing  his 
footsteps.  The  confederation  itself  was  broken, 
and  dropped  mouldering  into  the  tomb  of  all 
the  Gapulets.  But  his  majesty  outlived  all  that 
had  evei:.  troubled  his  public  or  private  thoughts. 
It  is  true  he  outlived  his  own  faculties,  but 
such  was  the  force  of  his  former  example^  that 
he  still  lived  to  the  benefit  of  his  people.  His 
character,  like  a  Pharos^  continued  still  to  cast 
a  light  upon  the  melancholy  space  that  divided 
him  from  his  people,  still  to  illumine  that  dis* 
tant  region  to  which  his  humble  confidence,  had 
been  always  directed,  and  where,  we  trust,  his 
soul  has  found  a  blessed  abode. 

The  following  is  a  correct  picture  of  the 
economy  of  the  royal  family  at  Windsor,  at 
this  period  of  our  history ;  but  which  was,  in  a 
short  time,  to  be  interrupted  by  the  return, of 
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his  majesty's  malady,  which  deprived  the  nation 
foir  ever  of  one  of  the  purest  models  of  a  monarch 
and  a  man. 

*\  Our  sovereign's  sight  is  so  much  improved 
since  last  spring,  that  he  can  now  clearly  dis- 
tinguish objects  at  the  extent  of  twenty  yards. 
The  king,  in  consequence  of  this  favourable 
change,  has  discontinued  the  use  of  the  large 
flapped  hat  which  he  usually  wore,  and  likewise 
the  silk  shade. 

< 

"  His  majesty's  mode  of  living  is  now  not 
quite  so  abstemious.  He  now  sleeps  *on  the 
north  side  of  the  castle,  next  the  terrace,  in  a 
roomy  apartment,  not  carpeted,  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  room  is 'neatly  furnished,  partly  in 
a  inodern  style,  under  the  tasteful  direction  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth.  The  king's  private 
dining-room,  and  the  apartments,  en  suit&y  ap- 
propriated to  his  majesty's  use,  are  all  on  the 
same  side  of  the  castle. 

"  The  queen  and  the  princesses  occupy  the 
eastern  wing.  When  the  king  rises,  which  is 
generally  about  half-past  seven  o'clock,  he  pro- 
ceeds immediately  to  the  queen's  saloon,  where 
his  majesty  is  met  by  one  of  the  princesses  ; 
generally  either  Augusta,  Sophia,  or  Amelia  ; 
for  each,  in  turn,  attend  their  revered  parent. 
From  thence  the  sovereign  and  his  daughter, 
attended  by  the  lady-in-waiting,  proceed  to  the 
qhapel  in  the  castle,  wherein  divine  service  is 
performed  by  the  dean,  or  sub-dean :  the  cere- 
mony occupies  about  an  hour.  Thus  the  time 
passes  until  nine  o'clock;  when  the  king,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  his  own  apartment,  and 
breakfasting  alone,  now  takes  that  meal  with 
the  queen  and  the  five  princesses.  The  table 
is  always  set  out  in  the  queen's  noble  break- 
fasting-room,  which  has  been  recently  decorated 
With  very  elegant  modern  hangings  :  and,  since 
th^  late  improvements  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  com- 
niands  a  most  delightful  and  extensive  prospect 


of  ^e  Little-park:  The  breakfast  does  npt 
cupy  half  an  hour.  The  king  and  queen  sit  ^t 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  pnnc66^es  ac- 
cording to  seniority.  Etiquette  in  every  other 
respect  is  strictly  adherecj  to.  On  entering  the 
room  the  usual  forms  are  observed,  agreeable 
to  rank. 

''  After  breakfa3t,  the  king^  generally  rides 
out  on  horseback,  attended  by  his  equenies  : 
three  of  the  princesses,  namely,  Augusta^ 
Sophia,  and  Amelia,  are  usually  of  the  party. 
Instead  of  only  walking  his  horse,  his  majesty 
now  proceeds  at  a  good  round  trot.  When  the 
weather  is  unfavourable,  the  king  retires  to  his 
favourite  sitting-room,  and  sends  for  generals 
Fitzroy  or  Manners  to  play  at  chess  with  him. 
His  majesty,  who  knows  the  game  well,  is 
highly  pleased  when  he  beats  the  former,  that 
gentleman  being  an  excellent  player. 

**  The  king  dines  regularly  at  two  o'clock ; 
the  queen  and  princesses  at  four.  His  majesty 
visits,,  and  takes  a  glass  of  wine  and  water  with 
them,  at.  five.  After  this  period,  public  busi- 
ness is  frequently  transacted  by  the  king  in  his 
own  study,  wherein  he  is  attended  by  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  colonel  Taylor. 

"  The  evening  is,  as  usual,  passed  at  cards, 
in  the  queen's  drawing-room,  where  three  tables 
are  set  out.  To  these  parties  many  of  the 
principal  nobility,  ^c,  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  invited.  When  the  castle  clock 
strikes  ten,  the  visitors  retire.  The  supper,  is 
set  out,  but  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  form, 
and  of  which,  none  of  the  family  partake.  These 
illustrious  personages  retire  at  eleven  o'clock, 
to  rest  for  the  night.  The  journal  of  one  (tey 
is  the  history  of  a  whole  year." 

We  have  ^  had  frequent  opportunities  of  re- 
cording instances  of  his  majesty's  public  devo- 
tion, but  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  propf  of 
undiiBS^ffibled  piety  of  heart,  vthan  wh^n  it 
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diffuses  itself  into  the  more  private  and  familiar 
actions.  An  instance  of  this  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  introduce,  but  delicacy  forbids  the 
iiisertion  of  the  name  of  the  individual  who  was 
so  particularly  an  object  of  his  majesty's  bounty. 
An  application  was,  in  the  year  1807»  made  to 
the  benevolent  compassion  of  his  majesty,  out 
of  due  order,  by  a  person,  who  was  reduced, 
with  a  large  family  to  extreme  distress.  It 
succeeded  far  beyond  his  hopes,  by  his  royal 
benefactor  discharging  debts  of  a  considerable 
amount^  and  then  presenting  him  with  a  hand- 
some sum,  but  not  without  having  privately  in- 
quired into  his  chara,cter  and  conduct.  He  was 
so  overpowered  by  the  graciousness  and  ei^tent 
of  the  benefaction,  as  upon  receiving  it,  to  fall 
upon  his  knees,  and,  with  a  flood  of  grateful 
tears,  to  thank  and  bless  the  donor  for  his  good- 
ness. ''  Rise,''  said  the  condescending  so- 
vereign, ''  and  go  and  thank  God  for  having 
disposed  my  heart  to  relieve  your  necessities." 

Another  instance  occurred  about  this  time  of 
his  majesty's  noble  generosity,  aqd  in  a  quarter 
where  it  might  be  supposed  that  no  great  de- 
gree of  liberality  could  be  expected.  The  last 
legitimate  descendant  of  the  unfortunate  house 
of  Stuart,  in  the  person  of  cardinal  York,  by  a 
will  made  previously  to  his  decease,  bequeathed 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  two  objects  on  which  he 
had  always  set  a  high  value ;  the^e  were  the 
insignia  of  the  garter,  which  had  been  worn  by 
Charles  I.,  and  a  valuable  ring,  of  very  high 
antiquity,  which  had  been  always  worn  by  the 
kings  of  Scotland  on  the  days  of  their  corona- 
tion. His  majesty  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
demise  of  the  cardinal,  than,  with  the  true 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  liberality,  he  ordered 
a  pension  of  2,000/.  per  annum  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  privy-purscj  to  the  countess  of  Albany, 
a3  she  had  been  latterly  designated,  widow  of 
the  young  pretender,  the  unfortunate  Charles 
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Stuart,  and  now  left  in  a  state  of  actual  penury 
by  the  death  of  his  brother  in  law.  y 

It'  was  in  the  year  1 807,  that  the  attention  of 
his  majesty  was  particularly  drawn  to  the 
Catholic  question,  and  which  led  to  the  most 
important  results.  The  benefits  which  'were 
to  be  derived  from  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  were  generally  acknowledged,  but  it 
soon  became  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  ob- 
jections to  it  existed  in  a  quarter,  to  which  the 
British  public  naturally  look  up  with  respect 
and  deference.  It  is  certain  that  the  consent 
of  his  majesty  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
similar  to  the  Irish  act  had  been  obtained  from 
him,  though  with  reluctance.  A  gross  attempt 
was,  however,  made  to  impose  upon  his  ma- 
jesty, but  which  was  counteracted  by  his  acute^ 
ness.  The  bill  was  brought  into  the  house,  but 
some  alterations  had  been  made  in  it,  after  it 
had  been  submitted  to  his  majesty.  These 
alterations  did  not  indeed  affect  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  but  it  must  have  been  presumed 
that  they  would  give  the  bill  a  very  different 
aspect  in  the  judgment  of  his  majesty.  If 
deference  or  fidelity  obliged  ministers  to  apply 
for  the  assent  of  his  majesty  to  the  introduction 
of  the  original  qualified  measure,  and  even  that 
assent  was  so  difficult  to  be  procured,  thefe 
appears  no  less  obligation  to  have  informed  him 
of  alterations  which  were  afterwards  considered 
expedient^  and  to  which  there  was  too  great 
reason  to  presume  he  would  refuse  his  sane- 
tion.  , 

This  information  was,  indeed,  actually  com- 
municated. A  dejtailed  despatch,  containing^he 
modifications  of  the  bill  was  submitted  for  the 
king's  inspection.  But  ministers  must  have 
been  sufficiently  experienced  in  office,  to  knew 
that  what  is  there  communicated,  is  certainly 
often,  if  not  ia  most  cases,  never  examined, 
that  hi«  ms^esty  in  fitetnettlier  did  nor  could 
u 
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^^perose  liie.  varibto  and  vollHftintms  docrinnents 
which,  in  cottpliance  with  established  and  de- 
ferential foi^9,  were*  perpetually  presented  to 
mm,  and  .that  when  mutual  confideiKse  prevails 
bet$^eei|  the  kkf^g  and  his  ministers,  his  majesty 
justly  vegfarded  the  det&iled  examinaticm  of 
ffi^rs  as  superfluous.  It  was  obviouriy,  there- 
forcr  incumbent  upon  ministers^  in  the  oai^e 
under  consideration,  not  to  content  themselves 
with  a  mode  of  information  whidh  they  had 
erery .  reason  to  suppose  might  be  ineffectual, 
and  which  it  wsts  their  intention  should  be  so, 
they  ought  to  have  been  solicitous  to  eommuni- 
oateto  the  king  orally,  all  those  circumstances 
which  suggested  the  expedience  of  modification, 
and  to  have  ent^ed  fully  and  minutely  into  the 
extensioti  of  that  plan  which  had  been  at  first 
presented.  Indeed,  at  this  period  it  does  not 
appear  that  bis  miajesty  was  by  any  means 
aware  of  the  extent  <A  the  intended  bill,  but  a 
sfaoort  time  iifter  its  introduction  into  the  house 
he, became  fully  acquainted  writh  the  nature  of 
/its  new  provision,  ahd  resolutely  declared  his 
dissent  fr6m  them.  He  decidedly  objected  to 
apy  extension  of  the  act  of  1793,  and  ministers 
after  having  led  the  people  of  Ireland  to  enter- 
tain high  hopes,  and  after  having  fully  developed 
th^r  plans  to  the  house,  thought  it  preferable 
tQ  abandou  the  measare  altogether,  rather  than 
r^ei^  to  its  original  proposition. 
'  It  is  impoesable  not  to  suppose  that  some  por- 
tion ^f  irritation  now  operated  on  both  parties^ 
each  having  been  disappointed,  and  the  so- 
vea^eign,  there  js  too  much  reason  to  apprehend, 
hanmg  been  misled.  S^ueh  a  state  is  always 
more  easily  aggravated  tiiian  healed.  Ministeris, 
in  withdrawing  the  measure  as  already  ihen- 
ti4)Qi^d,  required  that  a  declaration  shbtild  be 
-minu^,  in  which  they  reserved  the  pdwer  e^ 
ex^ressmg  their  opinions  tin  the  subjeety  and  of 
$ag|resUtig  atoy  measure  ost  it  wlttcfiiftfhtuYe 


^tbey-miglit^K^eiDk'ibxpedienf;  'the  deelMtttion 
%eing  at  ^e  same  time  accompanied  with  a 
profession  of  "theii^  sinceri^  wish  to  coinsuli  the 
personal  ease  and  comfort  of  his  majesty.  This 
^requisition,  it  must'  be  ackndwledged,  Wore 
more  the  Appearance  6f  Wayward  petulance 
than-df  vwsdom.  Thougli  intimation  had  1>een 
give»^a  wish  that  the  subject  might  not  be 
brought  forward,  no  pledge  for  this  forbearance 
had  been  demanded ;  and,  consequently,  the 
right  of  suggesting  measures,  which  the  ex- 
pediency of  circumstances  might  dictate/  still 
remaliaed.  The  introduction,  therefore,  of  this 
minuted  reserve,  ^ot  conferring  iny  right  wtich 
did  not  previously  exist,  was  altogether  unne- 
cessary. Its  novelty  was  calculated  to  ilarm 
attention.  The  professions  of  respect  with 
which  it  was  connected,  were  ill  calculated  to 
do  away  that  irritation  which  it  was  adapted  to 
excite.  It  exhibited  on  the  part  of  its  authors 
an  over  solicitude,  for  self-vindication,  in  con- 
nexion with  little  respect  with  the  sovereign's 
dignity,  and  carried  the  air  of  menace  much 
more  than  of  deference. 

At  this  proposition,  therefore,  so  indelicate 
and  indiscreet,  his  majesty  appears  naturally 
to  bave  taken  the  alarm  ;  and,  considering  that 
the  most  scrupulous  forbearance  need  not  be 
exercised  towards  servants  whose  declarations 
of  respect  seemed  connected  with  acts  of  de- 
fiance, he  not  only  refused  his  consent  to  such 
a  record  as  that  required,  but  in  his  turn  in- 
jsisted  oA  a  wHtten  assurance  from  ministers, 
that  they  Would  never  again  propose  the  mea- 
sure which  ^as  abandoned.  Tliis  dehfiand  was 
rei^isted,  as  incompatible  with  (heir  honour  and 
dut;^.  The  breach' had  mow  extended  too  for 
to  admit  of  being  closeid;  confid6ttc6  was 
mutually  inipiited,and  sensibiRty  ^asinciiraWy 
wounded ;  ahd  the  lieccJssaiy  conseqti'encfe,  &€ 
resignation  of  mn!isters,*fcHowed  shortly  after. 
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lord  Grenville  reeeivjed  la  Jetter  from  his  ma« 
?)«sty»  atatiog,  that  he  would  be  ready  to  receive 
.h»9  and  bis  coVeaguea' xesignationr  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  M  twelve  o'dook.  They  accord- 
,i^y  attended  on  Wednesday,  at  the  QueenV 
,pala^,  at  the  above  hour^  whenall.of  tii«in<had 
^private  audieiw^s.of  his  majesty^  actwding  to 
their  rank  in  office, .  and  resigned  their  seals, 
eifcept  the  lord-chancellor,  who  retained  his  of- 
^qe  till  the  Wednesday  following*  His  majesty 
^(terwfird^  held  a  private  levee,  when  the  im(w 
ifiioisters  kissed  hands  on  theic  appointment. 
;  This  xc^sojute  and  constkntional  conduct  of 
his  majoaty  raised  him  to  a  highde^^^oe  of  popu** 
larity.  .  The  corporation  of  the  city  of  Ltrndon 
'  f^fldressed  him  upon  the  occasion,  to  which  bis 
i|^l\}^aty  replif^d  in  the.following  manner : 

V 

« 

I  receive,  widi  the  greatest  satiltfaction,  dse  assurances 
yiMa  give  me  ht  your  concurrence  in  those  prihciples 
which  have  governed  mj  conduct  on  fhe  late  important 
occasion.  It  has  ever  been  ny  ol^ec(^.  to  aooure,  to  all 
descriptions  of  my  subjects,  the  benefits  of  religious  to* 
leration;  and  it  affords  me  particular  gratification  to 
reflect,  that  during,  my  reign  these  advantages  have  been 
more  generally  and  extensively  enjoyed  than  at  any 
former  period ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  never  can  forget 
what  is  due  to  the  security  of  the*  ecclesiastical  establish- 
«le|it  of  Biy  dominions,  connected  as  it  is  with  our  civil 
epsBtitution,  and  vrtdi  all  those  blesaiDgs  whidi,  I9  the 
^yo«r  of  Providenoe,  have  hitbsrto  .so  eaunently  dis-' 
tinguipbed  us  amongst  the  sationa  of  the . worU.  . 

Rat  his.  majesty,  with  his  usual  firmtiess,  de- 
tenniiied  to  complete  the  woi4c,  which  he  had 
so  ably  begun ;  and  accordingly  on  the  25th  of 
ApriU  partiament  was  imexpectedly«  prorogued 
by  a  speech  from  1,  the  lorda  oommissioaere, 
previous  to  aa  intended  dissolution)  iir  whioh  it 
was  stated,  that  '^his  majesty  was  an^sious  to 
rQQur  to  the. sense  of  his  people^  while  the 
^ents  owhixihr  had  Mcently  takec^  place,  %ere 
y^tfV^sh  in  their  raooileotiM.'"-*  •  ...... 


Hi»  oiajescy *9as  4hi*  year  agam  wAjecb  to 
die  anno]i«!mce  of  a  femito  mamac.  On  the 
87th  <of .  IMhiy,  about  two  o^clock^.  as  the  dukes 
of  fork  and  Cambridge  were  eomiog  out  of  die 
Quee&Vpalace,  a  wobbmi,  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  decently  dressed,  presented  a  lettear  to 
the  duke  of  York»  at  the  door  of  the  lodge : 
his  royal  highness  was  about  to  take  the  letter, 
but  Sayers,  who  was  m  attendance,  knowing 
her,  and  snspeeting  she  was  deranged,  put  her 
aside,  and  desired  her  to  go  home.  She  went 
a  few  yards  from  the  house,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  close  to  the  railway  o^the  pdace,  an  d 
remained  there  during  the  whole  afternoon. 
About  five  o'clock,  when  the  king's  traveU^ng- 
oarriage  entered  by  «be  iroa  gate  before  the 
palace,  to  wait  for  his  majesty,  she  rushed  in 
after  it,  unperceived  by  the  eentinels.  She 
was,  however,  observed  by  Sayers  and  Mr. 
Baker,  the  gentleman-portei,  who  followed  her 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  stopped  her  before 
she  got  to  the  door  of  the  palace.  Sayers 
secured  her,  and  took  the  letter  from  her:  It 
appeared  to  be  directed  ''To  the  king  and 
queen,"  with  "  God  save  the  king**  on  It  There 
were  five  other  lettere  inclosed  in  it.  ¥rbm 
their  contents  there  fras  no  doubt  o£  her  being 
deiranged.  Her  name  appeared  to  be  Margery 
Flett,  and  she  resided  inStar-eo^t,  Eest-Sknith- 
field.  Those  who  recollected  the  appearance  of 
Margaret  -Nicholson,  when  sfa.e  attempted  to 
slab  the  king,  reported  her  to  have  been  a  simi- 
lar woman,  and  dressed  exactly  like  her. 

The  family  circle  of  his  majesty  was  now 
increased  by  the  ^arrival  of  the  duchess  of 
Brunswick,  who  took  refuge  in  her  najtire 
.couiitry  from  French  violation  and  usurpation* 
:He  had  not  seen  bis  sister  for  above 'forty  years, 
land  their  first  meeting  was  truly  affecting;  The 
duoheas  took  up  her  residence  at  Blackhefttb, 
in  pfdf  r  ^h^  ^he  aught  be  m  the  i«c^iity  of  her 
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daoifhter/  who  at  this  time  required  all  the  con- 
r  solation  which  a  parent  could  give  her. 

His  majesty  often  visited  his  sister,  and  to 
her  influence  may  be  ascribed  the  manner  in 
which  his  majesty  acted  in  the  unfortunate 
difierences  which  then  existed  between  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Wales ;  in  which  the 
amiable  character  of  friend  and  mediiator  was 
joined,  and  which  would  have  led  to  the  hap- 
piest results,  had  they  not  been  thwarted  by 
party  intrigue  and  strong  personal  dislike. 

His  majesty,  at  this  period,  was  highly  grati* 
fied  by  a  most  handsome  present  of  Merino 
sheep,  selected  from  the  most  approved  flocks 
in  Spain.  It  was  a  gift  of  gratitude  from  the 
grand  junta  of  Spain,  for  the  noble  manner  in 
which  England  stepped  forward  to  her  aid,  to 
rescue  her  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Corsican 
usurper.  The  sheep  were  of  4he  Cavana  of 
Paular,  one  of  the  very  finest  in  point  of  pile, 
and  esteemed  above  all  others  for  the  beauty 
of  carcase.  The  number  sent  from  Spain  to 
his  majesty  was  2,000,  equal  to  the  two  sub- 
divisions of  the  original  Cavana.  To  make  the 
present  more  valuable,  these  were  selected  by 
the  shepherds  from  eight  subdivisions,  in  order 
to  choose  young,  well-shaped,  and  fine-wooled 
animals. 

The*  whole  number  embarked  was  2,214 ,  of 
these  214  were  presented  by  the  Spaniards  to 
some  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  427  died 
on  the  journey,  either  at  sea,  or  oh  their  way 
from  Portsmouth  to  Kew.  His  majesty,  with 
a  noble  spirit  of  generosity,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  of  the 
loss,  which  reduced  the  royal  flock  to  1,573. 

Thus  to  this  amiable  and  patriotic  moparch 
were  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  this 
country  indebted  for  some  of  their  most  valu- 
able improvements,  and  which  have  placed 
them  in  so  high  a  state  of  perfection,  as  to  defy 
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tbe  endeavours  of  the  continental  nations  to 
rival  us  in  the  foreign  markets. 

The  peace  of  mind  of  his  majesty  was  con- 
siderably injured  at  this  time,  by  the  charges 
which  were  brought  against  the  duke  of  York, 
and  which,  at  first,  threatened  the  most  serious, 
consequences  to  the  country.  The  feelings  of 
his  majesty  were,  however,  in  some  degree 
pacified  on  perusing  the  letter  which  his  royal 
highness  addressed  to  the  house  of  commons, 
in  which  his  innocence  was  attested  in  such  an 
open  and*  liberal  manner,  that,  although  he,  as 
well  as  the  country,  might  deplore  the  con- 
nexion  which  he  had  formed,  yet  in  the  breast 
of  those, 'who  were  not  determined  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  acknowledge  the  guilt  of  his  royai 
highness,  a  strong  conviction  rested,  that  he 
would  ultimately  triumph  over  the  deep  machi- 
nations of  his  enemies,  and  be  restored  to  that 
high  degree  of  popularity  which  it  had  been  \m 
hs^ppiness  to  enjoy. 

His  majesty,  hOY^ever,  saw  himself,  Vith  con* 
cern,  obliged  to  accept  the  resignation  of  his 
illustrious  son,  but  he  could  not  condemn  the 
motives  which  led  to  it,  and  accordingly,  sir, 
David  Dundas  succeeded  his  roy;al  highness  as 
commander-in*chief. 

We  will  not  enter  here  into  a  detail  of  the 
weakness  and  imbecility  displayed  by  the 
latter,  when  contrasted  with  the  resolution  and 
energy  which  distinguished  the  administration 
of  his  royal  highness.  The  change  was  sensibly 
felt,  and  by  tbe  army  in  particular^  but  by  de- 
grees, the  intricacies  of  the  plot  began  to 
develop  tl^emselves ;  the  turpitude  of  his  ac- 
cusers began  to  exhibit  itself  in  its  most  odious 
light,  and,  like  a  star  for  a  time  eclipsed,  he 
gradually  eokerged  from  his  temporary  ob- 
scurity, and  his  traducers,  like  a  passing  oeieteor, 
flung  for  a  time  their  baneful  light  upon  the 
world,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
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It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  hand  of  Heaven 
had  been  stayed,  and  that  the  faculties  of  the 
afilicted  father  would  have  outlived  the  period 
of  his  son's  restoration  to  the  post  which  he 
hte  so  ably  filled,  but  we  can  only  bend  to  the 
decree,  and  mourn  the  lot  to  which  monarchs 
as  well  as  their  people,  are  subject. 

The  following  account  of  his  majesty's  devo- 
tion at  this  period,  when  visual  darkness  had 
nearly  closed  upon  him,  and  mental  darkness 
was  soon  to  envelope  him,  will  be  perused  with 
a  melancholy  interest,  and  the  sigh  of  regret 
will  rise,  that  such  a  monarch  should  have  suf- 
fered those  severe  privations ;  but  some  satis- 
faction arises  at  the  thought,  that  Heaven  chas- 
teneth  those  whom  it  loves. 

*  The  account  is  extracted  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  native  of  Windsor,  now  resident  at  Hull : 
"  Having  a  wish  to  see  his  majesty,  I  went  be- 
fore eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  the  castle  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  the  gates 
were  thrown  open  and  our  correspondent  was 
conducted  to  the  private  chapel,  by  an  at- 
tendant, who  left  him  there  alone  full  five  minutes 
when  be  brought  another  gentleman.  Shortly 
after  came  the  chaplain,  looked  out  the  lessons, 
^c,  then  sat  down  a  few  minutes,  when  a  pair 
of  doors  opened,  and  his  majesty,  led  by  two 
attendants,  came  in,  followed  by  two  of  the 
princesses  and  lady  Albinia  Cumberland.  After 
his  majesty  had  been  conducted  to  his  chair, 
service  began,  when  his  majesty  acted  as  clerk 
through  every  prayer,  in  a  most  audible  voice. 
At  the  petition,  '  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O 
Lord!'  his  majesty,  with  uplifted  eyes  and 
hands,  repeated,  *  Because  there  is  none  other 
that  fighteth  for  us  ;*  then  with  the  strongest 
emphasis,*  added,  'But  only  thou,  O  God!* 
W&at  particularly  struck  our  correspondent,  was 
bitf  majesty  followed  the  chaplain  through  thie 


sessed  has  eyesight,  and  had  a  book  before 
him," 

The  commencement  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
majesty's  memorable  reign,  introduced  the  well- 
known  jubilee,  when  the  British  nation  gave 
full  scope  to  their  joy  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
celebration  of  an  event  so  auspicious.  A  detsiil 
of  all  the  festivities  which  distinguished  that 
memorable  day,  would  not  only  be  tedious  but 
unnecessary,  but  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  the  hungry  were  fed— the  naked  were 
clothed— schools  were  endowed — hospitals 
were  founded — the  prison  doors  were  thrown^ 
open  to  the  unfortunate  debtors — and  every 
heart  which  man  was  capable  of  making  glad, 
rejoiced  on  that  day.    . 

With  regard  to  the  king,  personally,  on  th^s 
happy  occasion,  we  may  remark,  that  he  at- 
tended divine  sprvice  at  the  chapel,  Windsor- 
castle,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock^  accom- 
panied by  the  queen,  princess  Elizabeth,  and 

the  dukes  of  York  and  Sussex ;  after  which  the 
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queen  and  princess  proceeded  to  Frogmore, 
where  a  triumphal  arch  had  been  raised,  to  in* 
spect  the  preparations  for  a  complimentary  fdte, 
in  honour  of  the  august  consort  and  parent. 

A  large  ox  roasted  whole  had  been  prepared 
by  the  queen's  order  in  Bachelor's-acre,  which 
was  viewed  by  the  whole  royal  family,  with 
the  exception  of  the  king,  and  the  princess,  of 
Wales,  who  were  not  present :  at  one  o'clock 
also  an  appropriate  royal  salute  of  fifty  guns, 
was  discharged  from  a  grove  in  Windsor-park ; 
and  at  night  the  queen  gave  a  most  superb  fete 
at  Frogmore,  which,  in  point  of  taste,  splendor, 
and  brilliancy,  had  on  no  occasion  been  ex- 
celled ;  but  his  majesty  did  not  appear. 

The  picture,  however,  which  we  can  give  of 
the  venerable  monarch  at  this  m^oment,  was 
drawn  by  a  worthy  divine,  after  having  asked , 


Psalms,  nearly  as  correctly  as  if  he  ^ad  pos- 1  a  gentleman  who  was  in  tlie  habit  of  close  and 
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Q^ijBj.^tlciadaftce  on  the  pi^itvi^?  -Amelia,  4m-, 
ing  her  long  protracted  illness,  of  what  natjure 
M^ere  tk^  iateryiews  and  conversations  hsld 
between  her  and  his  majesty,  an)d  whx)  replied : 
''  They  are  of  the  most  interesting  kind,"  The 
divine  inquired :  "  Are  they  of  a  religious  ten- 
d^py  ?"  .  '*  Yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  de- 
cidedly so ;  and  the  religion  is  exactly  of  that 
sort,*  which  you,  as  a  serious  chrii^tian,  would 
approve  of.  His  majesty  speaks  to  his  daughter 
of  the  only  hope  of  a  sinner  being  in  the  blood 
and  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  exa- 
mines her  as  to  the  integrity  and  strength  of 
that  hope  in  her  own  soul.  The  princess  listens 
\yith  calmness  and  delight  to  the  conversation 
of  her  venerable  parent,  and  replies  to  his 
questions  in  a  very  affectionate  and  serious 
manner.  If  you  were  present  at  one  of  those 
interviews,  you  would  acknowledge  with  joy, 
that  the  gospel  is  preached  in  a  palace,  and  that, 
under  highly  affecting  cirsumstances.  Nothing," 
added  he,  ''  can  be  more  striking  than  the  sight 
of  the  king,  aged  and  nearly  blind,  bending 
ovej  the  couch  on  which  the  pjincess  lies,  and 
speaking  to  her  about  salvation  through  Christ, 
as  a  matter  figir  more  interesting  to  them  both 
than  the  highest  privileges,  and  most  magnifi- 
cent pomps  of  royalty.*' 

The  effect  which  such  conversations  must 
have  had  upon  the  expiring  princess,  is  fully 
illustrated  by  the  following  stanzas,  which,  upon 
incontestible  evidence,  are  known  to  have  been 
the  effusions  of  her  parting  spirit : 


When  folly*s  gay  pursuiti  trere  o  er. 
And  I  could  dance  and  sing  no  more. 
It  then  occurred  how  s^d  'twould  be, 
Were  this  world  only  made  for  me. 


Unthinking,  idle,  wild  and  young, 

I  laugh'd,  and  danc*d,  and  talk*d,  and  sung; 

And  proud  of  health,  of  freedom  vain, 

Dream'd  not  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain  : 

Concluding,  in  those  hours  of  glee, 

Th«jt  aU  the  world  was  made  for  me* 

But  wh^n  the  hour  of  trial  came, 

When  sickness  shook  this  trembling  frame, 


We  are  now  arrived  at  that  epoch  which  may, 
with  propriety,  be  called  the  close  of  his  ma- 
jesty's'reign,  the  dreaded  bolt  was  launched — 
it  smote  its  victim — he  suffered,  and  he  died. 

The  youngest  and  favourite  daughter  of  his 
majesty,  the  princess  Amelia,  had  long  suffered 
under  a  most  painful  and  dangerous  complaint. 
Calumny,  in  all  the  hideousness  of  its  nature, 
had  attached  a  cause  to  it,  but  a  purer  or 
niore  virtuous  being  never  graced  this  sphere* 
During  the  year  1809,  and  especially  about  the 
time  of  the  jubilee,  her  life  was  despaired  of  ; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  mo^t  skilful  medical 
men,  it  was  scarcely  thought  "possible  that  she 
could  survive  many  days.  Contrary,  however, 
to  their  belief  and  predictions,  she  recovered  so 
far  as  to  be  pronounced  out  of  immediate 
danger,  ^  and  even  to  afford  some  slight  and 
transient  hopes  of  ultimate  and  perfect  health. 
Sea-bathing,  moderate  exercise  on  horseback, 
to  which  she  was  partial,  and  every  thing  that 
medical  knowledge  could  prescribe,  were  adopt- 
ed  ;  but  though  they  served  to  prolong  her  ex- 
istence, and  afforded  incidental  relief,  there 
were  some  conversant  with  the  nature  of  her 
malady,  whose  hopes  of  her  perfect  recovery 
were  not  very  sanguine.  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober,  1810^  she  was  attacked  with  St.  Anthony's 
fire,  which  brought  on  a  relapse,  and  reduced 
her  to  an  extreme  state  of  debility,  under 
which  sjie  displayed  the  noblest  Christian  faith 
and  fortitude,  during  weeks  of  prolcmged  agony, 
uncheered  by  any  ray  of  hope. 

The  circumstance  of  an  amiable  and  beloved 
daughter,  in  the  prime  of  life,  passing  rapidly 
on  to  her  dissolution  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
acute  sufferings,  naturally  preyed  on  the  mind 
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and  the  paJ-ental  feelings  of  hi^  majesty.  His 
whole  aoul  1>ecanie  absorbed  ia-the  fate  of  his 
daugtitef>  he  dwelt  on  it  with  barrassing  and 
weakening  grief  and  despair,  till  at  length  the 
powers  of  his  understanding  gave  way,  and 
he  fell  a  prey  to  that  mental  disorder  under 
which  he  had  suffered  so  much  about  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  unremitting  attentions  of  her  Tenerable 
and  afflicted  parent,  must  have  ftdnunxstered 
the  most  pleasing  consolation,  but  her  strength 
rapidly  wore  away,  and  she  died  without  the 
least  struggle  or  convulsion,  as  one  dropping 
geutly  and  calmly  to  sleep. 

Jlowever,  the  early  death  of  this  truly  amiable 
princess  may  be  regretted,  every  reflecting  and 
feeling  mind  must  derive  consolation  from  the 
consideration  that  a  termination  was  given  to 
her  sufferings,  which  no  human  aid  could  re- 
move. Her  royal  highness  was  from  early  youth 
of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  constitution^  and 
was  frequently  attacked*  with  very  severe  in- 
dispositions. In  person  her  royal  highness  was 
tall  and  slender,  and  her  air  was  graceful  and 
prepossessing.  Illness  had  impressed  its  marks 
on  her  cpuntenance.  In  her  manners  she  was 
mild,  elegant,  and  affable.  The  frequency  of 
ill-health,  prevented  her  from  studying  so  deeply 
as  her  elder  sisters,  yet  she  cultivated  the  fine 
arts  with  great  success.  In  music  and  painting 
she  was  a  proficient ;  she  met  witb  few  rivals 
in  excellence  on  the  piano-forte,  and  displayed 
a  classical  taste  in  her  selection  and  execution 
of  pictures.  Dignified,  though  condescending ; 
benevolent  without  ortentation ;  lively,  though 
a  prey  to  sickness,  which  usually  quenches  the 
spirits,  as  well  as  the  health  of  youth ;  she  wm 
beloved  by  all  who  lived  ixdthin  thb  sphere  of 
hearing  of  her  virtues.  In  performing  the  duties 
of  humanity  and  benevolence,  she  waa  inde&tig- 
able,  and  the  grateful  sympathy  with  which  ail 


'ber  bctstf  <ki*  nature  were'  performed,  was  not 
less  soothing  and  gratifying,  than  the  actual 
tribute  of  her  kindness.  In  the  relations  of 
domestic  life,  nothing  could  exceed  her  atten* 
tion,  assiduityi  and  affection.  The  great  af« 
fliction  of  knowing  that  her  beloved  father  was 
ill,  had  been  spared  her.  The  last  act  of  her 
filial  tenderness,  evinced  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  sicknefis,.  o^vcrvly  as  it  operated  on 
her,  to  lessen  the  amiable  temper  of  her  mind ; 
for,  languid  as  she  was  at  some  periods,  and 
tortured  by  pain  at  others,  a  desire  of  testify* 
ing  her  affection  for  the  best  of  fathers,  was  one 
of  the  strongest  feelings  of  her  heart.  Con- 
scious of  her  approaching  end,  she  wished  to 
present  her  father  with  a  token  of  her  filial  duty 
and  affection ;  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
placing  on  his  finger  a  ring  made  by  her  owii  / 
directions  for  the  express  j)urpose,  containing 
a  small  lock  of  her  hair,  enclosed  under  a 
crystal  tablet,  set  round  with  a  few  sparks  of 
diamonds.  The  posy  on  the  ring  was^  "  Re- 
member me.'*  A  poet  whom  we  should  not  be 
expected  to  ,quote  in  praise  of  royalty,  Peter 
Pindar,  wrote  some  verses  on  the  mournful 
present  to  his  majesty,  entitled,  '*  The  last 
Token,  or  Remember  me,'*  which  we  shall 
quote,  as  a  proof  that  the  bard  possessed  other 
talents  than  those  of  satire,  which  he  might 
have  exercised,  if  not  so  profitably,  certainly 
m\ich  more  to  his  credit.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  verses  alluded  to : 

With  all  the  virtues  blest,  and  every  grace 
To  charm  the  world,  and  dignify  her  race. 
Life*8  taper  losing  fast  its  feeble  fire, 
The  fair  Amelia  thus  bespoke  her  sire : 

Faint  on  the  bed  of  sickness  lying. 

My  spirit  from  its  mansion  ffying, 
Not  long  the  light  theae  languid  eyes  wiH  see ; 

My  friend,  my  father,  and  my  king, 

Oh,  wear  a  daughter's  mournful  ring, 
Receive  the  token,  and  refiiember  me. 


em 
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The  seme  of  the  ringt  for  whidi  the  king  had 
received  no  previous  preparation^  was  obferved 
to  affect  his  majesty  deeply :  his  mental  distress 
became  immediately  great,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  royal  family  were  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  melancholy  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
order which  ever  after  afflicted  his  majesty, 
until  death  terminated  his  sufferings.  So  rapid 
was  the  operation  Of  ~^c  dreadful  malady,  that 
its  existence  was  decisively  confirmed  by  the 
physicians  before  the  death  of  the  princess 
Amelia,  although  not  many  days  intervened 
between  the  fatal  result  and  the  presentation  of 
the  ring. 

The  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York 
were  the  executors  of  her  will,  which  was 
opened  on  the  4th  of  December.  The  former 
being  residuary  legatee,  in  the  most  handsome 
manner  presented  her  jewels,  ^xi,  to  the  prin- 
cess Mary,  her  favourite  ~  sister ;  the  princess 
had,  indeed,  directed  them  to  be  sold  to  defray 
her  debts  and  a  few  legacies,  but  the  prince,  in 
the  most  generous  manner,  took  them  upon 
himself.  Her  royal  highness  was  privately 
interred  on  the  14th  of  December  in  St. 
GeorgeWhapel,  Windsor. 

We  must  now  revert  to  political  circumstances 
connected  with  this  melancholy  event.  At  the 
close  of  each  session  of  parliapient,  it  is  usual 
for  the  king  to  prorogue  it  to  a  period  much  an- 
tecedent to  that  at  which  it  is  determined  that 
it  should  actually  assemble  for  the  despatch  of 
public  business.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
1840  accordingly  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
for  a  short  time.  A  commission  for  its  further 
prorogation  to  the  1st  of  November  was  signed 
.  by  the  king  ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  comniission, 
when  the  pariiament  met  on  the  day  to  which 
it  was  first  prorogued,  the  further  prorogation 
legally  took  place.    As  there  was  no  immediate 


actually  proceed  to  bumoeas  on  the  Ut  of  .No- 
vember, a  proclamation  was  issued  by  theki)^g 
in  council,  stating  it  to  be  the  royal  pleasuce 
that  it  shbuld  be  further  prorogued 

It  was  of  course  intended  that  this  proclamar 
tion,  which  was  of  itself  of  no  efficacy  to  pro- 
rogue parliament,  should  be  followed  by  the 
usual  commission,  signed  by  the  king,  tod  read 
in  the  house  of  peers,  by  commissioners  ap' 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  But,  alas !  the  facul- 
ties of  the  king  were  gone,  and  he  stood  solitary 
and  alone,  living  in  a  world  of  his  own  crea- 
tion. 

In  this  state  it  was  of  course  impossible  f^r 
him  to  appoint  commissioners  to  meet  parlia- 
ment on  the  1  st  day  of  November,  and  to  pro- 
rogue it,  agreeably  to  the  proclamation  which 
had  been  issued,, to  a  future  day.   When,  there- 
fore, parliament  assembled  on  that  day,  there 
wais  no  power  to  prorogue  it ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  king  not  being  present  and  no  com- 
mission being  sent  for  opening  the  parliament, 
they  could  not  as  a  parliament  constitutionally 
proceed  >  to  business.    The  only  case  exactly 
similar,  and  to  which  therefore  the  houses  of 
of  lords  and  commons  could  look  up  as  a  regu- 
lar precedent,  was  that  of  1789;  parliament 
that  year  had  been  prorogued  to  the  20th  of 
November ;  and  as  the  regular  commission  for 
its  further  intended  prorogation  had  not  been 
signed  by  the  king,  it  necessarily  met  on  that 
day«    The  peers  and  the  commons  remained 
each  in  their  separate  chambers ;  and  the  chan- 
cellor in  the  former,  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  latter, 
having  informed  their  respective  houses  of  their 
assembling  without  the  usual  notice  and  sum- 
mons, and  stated  the  impropriety  of  their  pro- 
ceeding to  any  public  business  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, an  adjournment  for  fifteen  days  was 
unanimously  resolved  upon.    This  precedent 


and  urgent  necessity  that  parliament'  should  I  was  strictly  followed  upon  the  present  melan- 


ot  miib^StoUklM^^^u^. 


chbly  occasion.  Indto^  it  wu^p^cul&kjf 
neciessary  t£at  an  adjournment  shduld  take 
place,  since  scarcely  any  members  of  either 
house  were  in  London.  In  the  house  of  lords, 
therefore,  the  chancellor,  on  the  motion  of  the 
earl  of  Liverpool,  was  directed  to  write  a  letter 
to  every  noble  lord,  informing  him  that  the 
house  of  lords  expected  his  attendance  on 
Thursday,  the  15th  day  of  November;  and  in 
the  house  of  commons  the  speaker,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Perceval,  was  directed  to  transmit 
a  similar  notice  to  the  members  of  that  house.  - 

From  the  peculiarly  mild  symptoms  which 
his  majesty's  complaint  assumed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  illness,  it  was  hop€(d  that  it 
would  not  be  of  long  continuance,  but  would 
soon  yield  to  medical  care  and  skill.  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  and  Drs.  Heberden  and  Baillie 
were  the  physicians  first  called  in ;  they  signed 
the  bulletins  that  were  regularly  issued,  at  first 
once  and  afterwards  twice  a-day,  from  the  29th 
of  October  to  the  4th  of  November,  when  the 
signature  of  Dr.  Reynolds  appeared.  Qn  the 
9  th  of  that  month  Dr.  Willis  was  called  in ;  and 
then  there  was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that  his  majesty's  disorder  was  deemed  of  a 
more  decided  and  obstinate  nature  than  was 
originally  supposed. 

When  parliament  met  again  on  the  15th  of 
November^  ministers  informed  each  house  re- 
spectively that  the  medical  attendants  on  his 
majesty  expressed  the  most  flattering  and  con- 
fident hopes  that  he  would  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  be  enabled  to  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  functions;  and  they  therefore 
moved  that  parliament  should  again  adjourn  for 
another  fortnight,  to  the  29th  of  November. 
Although  a  few  members  gave  it  as  their  opi- 
nion that  parliament  should  immediately  take 
the  proper  and  constitutional  measures  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  royal  authority, 
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f^^l^*i(arlhe  grea^Mt  humber  in  l&othr  ftouses 
thought  that  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
physicians,  as  well  as  delicacy  to  his  majestyj; 
called  for  another  adjournment ;   and  as  the 
prince's  more  immediate  friends  were  decidedly 
and  unanimously  of  this  opinion,  the  determi- 
nation of  parliament  not  to  proceed  immied}* 
ately  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  royal  power, 
but  to  wait  the  events  of  another  fortni^t,  was: 
very  generally  approved  of  by  the  naticHi  as, 
highly  proper  and  becoming,  as  well  as  hpnom> 
able  to  the  feelings  of  the  heir-apparent.    ^, : . , , 
During  the  progress  of  the  second  fortnight^ , 
(that  is  from  the  15th  to  the  2©th  of  Novj^mbvO 
his  majesty's  disorder,  instead  of  relaxing  in^ 
strength,  or  assuming  a  milder  and  more  Car 
vourable  aspect,  put  on  the  appearance  fiS 
more  obstinacy,  and  threatened  to  be  of  Iqi^ 
continuance.     Ministers  could  not  expect*  tiurt 
parliament  would  again  be  satisfiltd  with  th^^; 
report  of  the  examination  and  opinions  ^jtljiie^] 
physicians.    It  bad  been  plainly  stated. 4uriqg^ 
the  former  debate  that  parliament  caukl  jk^tr 
constitutionally  receive,  and   therefore  0f>fijd\ 
not  constitutionally  act  upon,  evidence,  on^]i;[ 
point,  even  of  the  smallest  moment)  nottaltCn 
in  the  regular  ma^ner  before  a  cdnimittjee  «(^ 
pointed  by  each  house  for  each  special  purpaieJ 
The  appointment  of  such  committees,  ho^s^olneK,  r 
ministers  wished  to  postpone  as  l#ng  ^s^^f^f*  < 
cumstance's  would  permit ;  and  dete]:;m0A(eiBltP  ? 
have  recourse  to  them  only  after  e very1inter^ 
.mediate  measure  had  been  adopted,-    Afte^\ 
days,  therefore,  before  the  29  th  of  Nove»ber,  a 
the  president  of  the  council  summoned  all  the 
members  of  his  majesty's   most   honourable' 
privy  council  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  * 
examining  the  physicans  touching  the  state  of 
his  majesty^s  health,  and  the  probability  in 
their  opinion  of  his  speedy  resumption  of  the  ' 
royal  authority.    When  the  privy  council  met. 
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it».t^S^Vi  f^ipmi:  6>rbM(fi  my  member  «f  it, 
fif^,  ff^.90  ^p98«4>  t»  put  any  partk>H(ar 
questions  to  th«  pbysiciaas.  The  president  of 
l^e  <:oqAcil  alon^e  interrogated  them ;  and  not 
ta<;<^r44i^g  to  la»  own  judgment,  or  ia  a  Tery 
.f^FACl  apd  searching  oianner.  On  the  contrary, 
9*  if^w  gfi^eral  questions  touching  the  aetual; 
.st£^te  of  hi$  majesty  at  that  time,  and  the  pro-  i 
)>a]b^iM^y  ^f  ^^  apeedy  recovery,  were  put  to 
^^oh  physician  by  the  preaideot  of  the  oouncii. 
The  answers  of  porn^e  were  equally  short,  and 
expres^d  the  opuiion  of  each  of  the  physiciana, 
ti)^t.  although  hib  majesty  at  tha^  time  was  cer- 
U^aly  iacapable  of  ezerciaing  the  royal  func- 
ti^n^/  y^t  they  had  no  doubts  of  his  recovery, 
and  thftt  his  recovery  would  not  be  loag  de- 
layed. 
•    Taking  their  staud  upon  the  result  of  this 

ej^Mnination,  ministers,  when  parliament  met 
on  th^  2dth  of  November,  again  moved  a  fur- 
ther ^joumment  for  another  fortnight,  till  the 
131^  of  December.  In  support  of  this  motion 
ithey  ur^ed  the  extreme  indelicacy  ^f  proceed- 
ing, to  fill  up  the  defect  in  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  from  their  opportunities  of  observation,  as 
wMl  as  from  their  skill  and  experience,  were 
the  best  K|iialified  to  judge,  that  defect  would 
be  of  shorts  duration. 

Tfa^  called  upon  parliament  not  to  show  any 
backwardness  to  put  the  same  trust  in  an  exa- 
mioaktioB  of  the  physicians,  conducted  before 
all  the  memhers  of  the  privy  council,  and  com- 
munies^ed  now  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
had  witness!^  it,  that  tliey  had  done  a  fort- 
night before,  when  on  the  faith  of  an  examina- 
tion cojidacted  solely  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
they  had  acceded  tp  the  motion  of  adjourn- 
ment. Even  those  members  who  had  at  that 
time  objected  to  an  adjournment,  because  par- 
liament knew  nothing  respecting  his  majesty's 


Jbealth  btt|  iv^at  «uaisteni  thought  proper  to 
commttnicate,  could  not  with  any  consistency 
4tep  forward  to  oppose  the  present  motion, 
since  it  waa  grounded  on  a  regular  and  public 
examination .  of  the  physicians,  the  result  d 
which  was  communicated  in  a  manner  and 
from  a  quarter  that  must  place  it  above  all  am- 
biguity or  suspicion. 

Ministers  further  urged  in  support  of  a  fur* 
ther  adjournment,  that  no  evil  could  possibiy 
result  from  it :  in  the  short  space  of  a  fortnight 
there  was  not  the  most  distant  probability  that 
any  circumstance  would  arise  which  wouM  ne* 
cessarily  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity. Much  good  therefore  would  result  from 
the  adjournment,  while  it  coiild  scarcely  pro* 
duce  any  serious  inconvenience.  It  would  un** 
equivocally  manifest  the  respect  which  parlia- 
ment entertained  for  the  king ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  if  measures  were  imnK^iately  adopted 
to  supply  the  defect  in  the  royal  authority, 
in  the  face  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  physi- 
cians that  they  entertained  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  his  majesty's  speedy  recovery,  vvould 
it  not  bear  the  appearance  of  disrespect,  and 
almpsst  of  a  wish  to  set  aside  a  monarch  under 
whom  the  nation  had  reached  a  most  enviable 
and  unparalleled  height  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness ;  a  monarch  who  during  the  whpie  course 
of  a  reign  seldom  equalled  in  point  of  dura- 
tion, had  uniformly  studied  the  welfare  of  his 
people? 

The  answer  of  the  opposition  to  these  argu- 
ments proceeded  in  many  respects  on  strono^ 
ground.  In  reply  to  the  argument  that  there 
was  much  more  reason  now,  when  the  regular 
and  official  examination  of  the  physicians  by 
the  privy  council  was  before  parliament,  to  act 
on  their  opinion,  than  there  had  been  on  the 
.  16th  of  November,  when  ministers  a.lone  con- 
veyed it,  they  observed  that  that  very  opinion, 
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tionai  srource/  anfl  a^  f^arce  which  pftrlmme&t 
mig^tpefhaps  recognise  atid  act  upon,  was  in 
itself  much  toss  worthy  of  confidence  than  it 
had  been  a  fortnight  before.  On  the  16th  of 
November  ministers  had  informed  parliament 
that  the  physicians  unanimously  expressed  their 
firm  belief  that  his  majesty  would  speedily  re- 
cover, so  as  to  be  capable  of  resuming  the 
exereise  of  the  royal  functions.  On  this  be- 
lieC  communicated  to  parliament,  ministers 
grounded  their  motion  for  an  adjournment  to 
the  2|^h  of  November.  It  was  therefore  td  be 
supposed,  that  they  understood  the  physicians 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  by  the  end  of  the  adjourn- 
ment his  majesty  would  either  be  perfectly  re- 
covered, or  that  symptoms  of  amendment 
would  have  discovered  themselves  under  such 
an  unequivocal  character,  and  in  such  a  regu- 
lar and  progressive  manner,  that  his  recovery 
might  be  deemed  certain  within  a  very  short 
space  of  time. 

Now,  what  had  been  actually  the  case  ?  If 
a  judgment  were  to  be  formed  from  the  bulle- 
tins, which  had  been  issued  between  the  15th 
and  29th  of  November,  (and  the  bulletins  as- 
suredly would  rather  soften  than  aggravate  the 
real  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  if  that  state 
were  unfavourable,)  his  majesty,  so  far  from 
having  made  the  slightest  or  slowest  advance 
towards  recovery,  was  most  assuredly  then,  on 
the  29th  of  November,  not  merely  worse,  but  in 
a  more  unpromising  condition  than  he  had  been 
on  the  15th  of  that  month.  Parliament,  therefore, 
might  deem,  a  communication  of  the  opinion  of 
the  physicians,  coming  from  the  privy  council, 
before  whom  they  had  been  regularly  and  so- 
lemnly examined,  as  deserving  of  more  weight 
than  a  communication  of  their  opinion,  taken 
by  ministers  in  a  loose  and  irregular  manner ; 
and  yet  it  might,  without  the  charge  of  incon- 


munication  of  the  ^f^iotf^v^A  httme  Af^  pk^fy 
council,  but  in  (he  <^ifiion  itself.         ^^ 

The  malady  with  wMch  it  held  seftnMd  fit 
to  Providence  to  ^ict  his  maje6ty»  s^UMi^ 
the  sRin  and  the  predictions  of  fiiedibal  lUen 
more  than  most  others:  it  Wilis  bo  Mrdteder 
therefore  that  they  should  have  h^b  mistdif^n ; 
that  they  had  been  so  was  too  ftiHy  emd  Atally 
proved  by  the  stat^  of  his  majesty's  di6e#det^ 
between  the  15th  and  20th  of  NoVemh^ ;  tod  s» 
this  particular  kind  of  malady  gained  sti^]l|i%^ 
when  it  was  not  actually  Weakened  by- trtae, 
there  was  loo  much  reason  tO/  apprehend  f^kt 
the  predictions  of  the  physicians  wo(Uld  net 
meet  a  more  accurate  fulfilment  during'  th6  neairt  • 
fortnight ;  and  that  at  the  6nd  of  that  time  mi- 
nisters themselves  would  be  ci6nvinced  that 
present  hope  of  recovery  was  unfount!^,  while 
they  had  yet  to  commence  their  ntfeasUrM  for 
supplying  the  defect  in  the  royal  lAutfcoi:ity. 

Those  who  opposed  the  BMtion  fo¥  ancKAker 
adjournment,  contended,  that  tb6  qiiestioii  of 
delicacy  or  respect  to  the  sovereign  Was  very 
unfairly  and  improperly  introduced ; '  but  if  it 
were  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  ought  to 
be  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  probability  6f 
his  majesty's  speedy  Tecovery,  and  with  the 
inconvenience  and  mischief  to  public  affiurs, 
which  might  result  from  a  protracted  swpen- 
sion  of  the  royal  authority.  If  there  was  no 
good  reason  to  suppose,  that  by  the  end  of 
another  fortnight  the  king  would  be  capable  of 
resuming  his  functions ;  there  could  Ke  no  just 
ground  for  further  delay,  nor  could  the  chai^ge 
of  precipitancy  or  want  of  delicacy  be  fairly 
brought  forward.  But  above  all  things,  the  in- 
convenience which  might  arise  ih  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  if  parliament 
did  not  immediately  proceed  to  supply  the  de- 
fect in  the  royal  authority,  pointed  out  m  the 
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plftiaeiit;  and  9trongeat  manner  the  impropriety 
of  the  proposed  adjournment 

Ministers  had,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  the 
business,  manifested  a  disposition  to  regulate 
their  conduct  in  all  respects  by  the  proceed- 
ings  of  parliament  in  1789  on  a  similar  melan- 
choly occasion. 

But  the  opposition  contended,  that  the  state 
of  the  country  and  of  Europe  at  that  time,  and 
at  the  present  period,  were  so  very  different, 
.that  no  Kne  of  proceeding  could  fairly  be  drawn 
from  one  to  the  other.  In  1789  Great  Britain 
was^  in  a  state  of  profound  peace ;  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  especially  Prance,  were  either 
not  disposed  or  by  no  means  able  to  disturb 
her  tranquillity. 

In  1810  the  case  was  unfortunately  quite 
the  reverse :  we  were  embarked  in  a  tremen- 
dous warfare  with  a  man  who  had  nearly  the 
'whole  power  of  Europe  at  his  command ;  having 
at  length  gained  an  opportunity  of  rousing  and 
supporting  a  people  who  were  determined  to 
resist  him,  we  had  embarked  in  their  cause 
with  aliQOSt  the  whole  of  our  disposable  force. 
Affairs  in  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  in  such  a  critical  state  that  the  balance 
might  1>e  turned  for  or  against  us,  by  seizing  or 
passing  by  the  opportunity  which  a  single  day 
might  present.  Sweden  had  declared  war 
against  this  country ;  but  while  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  suspended,  no  hostile  measures  could 
be  commenced  against  her. 

The  opposition  also  dwelt  with  much  4brce 
of  argument  on  the  internal  state  of  the  country ; 
our  commerce  was  falling  rapidly  before  the 
power  of  Buonaparte ;  credit  and  confidence  in 
the  mercantile  world  had  experienced  a  serious 
i^hock ;  many  bankruptcies  had  already  taken 
place, ^and^  much  misery  had  ensued ;  and  the 
prospect  was  by  no  means  of  a  cheering  kind. 

Under  thesct  circumstances  of  forieign  warfare 
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and  domestic  distress,  was  nbt  'an  '^kie6t!v» 
government  possessed  of  the  utmost  strengA 
absolutely  necessary  ?  And  if  such  an  execu- 
tive government  were  necessary^  what  must 
unavoidably  be  the  result  if  the  country  were 
suffered  to  go  on,  even  for  the  short  space  of 'il 
fortnight,  totally  deprived  of  an  executive  go- 
vernment ? 

It  was  also  argued,  that  as  much  time  must 
elapse,  afler  parliament  had  come  to  the  deter- 
minallion  of  adopting  measures  to  supply  ^ 
defect  in  the  royal  authority,  before  a  regent 
could  be  appointed,  no  delay  should  take  place 
under  the  pretext^  of  the  probability  of  flie 
king's  speedy  recovery.  If  he  did  recover,  as 
ministers  expressed  a  belief  he  would  do  withm 
the  space  of  the  next  fortnight,  the  measures 
which  parliament  might  have  begun  to  adopt 
would  of  course  be.  dropped ;  if  he  did  not  re- 
cover, some  progress  would  have  been  made 
towards  putting  the  nation  under  its  complete 
and  regular  government. 

Thus  then  no  harm  could  possibly  result 
from  parliament  proceeding  directly  to  busi- 
ness; while  serious  inconvenience,  or  a  pal- 
pable breach  of  the  constitution,  would  be  the 
consequence  of  further  delay.  Many  things 
which  could  alone  be  performed  by  the  king 
were  already  waiting  for  execation ;  and  it  was 
reasonable  tp  suppose,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  that  few  days  could  pass  over,  without  a 
necessity  for.  the  power  or  interference  of  the 
royal  authority.  If  nothing  were  done  in  such 
a  case,  the  nation  must  unavoidably  suffer ;  if 
ministers  took  upon  themselves  ther  royal  func- 
tions, they  would  create  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  tend  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  a 
suspicion  that  the  executive  government  mi^ 
be  dispensed  with. 

Such  i^  a  sketch  of  the  arguments  used  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  mtnigters,  who  propostfA>a 
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i^,  o9po«itii»t  wl^i  cpnief^d^  that  psrli^ni^mt ; 
ufaottld  immediately  iirooeed  to  fill  ti[^  the  V9-: 
cftncy  i&  the.  exercise  of  the .  royal  ^uthorit^ 
Xbe^olipa  (or  adjpurafoemt  y^w  carried  by  a 
iaigia  majority ;  aiid  ^  19tix  of  D^cwib^r  wa^. 
Axed  uppii  for  the  re«<ao8embUng  of  pacltavieAt^ 

Durmg  thia  period  the  disorder  of  hia  mar 
jesty  by  bo  m6»na.  abated,  eveo  according  to| 
jthe  Tagne  i^eport  which  the  bulletioa  presopitedr: 
awi  it  WM  gently  underatood  that  the  .mala4y 
had.  aaauiMd  a  more  violent  charanti^:*  190  ^6 
not  only  to  bear  hisurd  upoa  the  bodily  healUiof 
hia  majesty,  but  to  threaten  a  long  and  tadiqus 
jendurance,  and  to  cast  great  doubts  upon  his 
ultioiate  aad  perfect  recovery.  When,  there- 
fore, parliament  met  again  on  the  13th  of  Pe- 
pember,  ministers  found  themaelvea  driven  to 
the  neoeasity  of  proposing  that  his  majesty's 
physicians  should  be  examined  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  each  house ;  and  of  explicitly 
stating,  that,  if  the  report  should  not  hold  out 
a  pitMipect  of  speedy  recovery,  they  would  then 
propose  measures  to  supply  the  defect  in  the 
royal  authority.         •  , 

The  physicians  in  attendance  upon  his  ma- 
jesty were  examined  in  a  very  particular  and 
strict  manner  by  the  committee  of  both  houses. 
From  this  examination  three  important  points, 
directly  bearing  on  the  subject  before  parlia- 
ment, were  made,  out ;  and  some  curious  infor- 
mation was  collected  respecting  the  previous 
illness  of  his  majesty,  in  the  years  1 801  and 
1804, 

In  the  first  place,  the  nature  <^  the  complaint 
under  whjch  his  majesty  laboured  was  scientifi- 
cally and  perspicuously  described,  especially 
by  Dr.  Willis.  He  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  it  was  a  derangement  of  mind  closely  allied 
to  delirium,  and  occasionally  falling  into  it ; 
but  that  th^re  was  a  wide  difference  between 
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ill  m^.^hM  yf^B  ^suajiy  tei^i^  wm^tjov  mkn^ 

asked  to  dewribetgei^^i^ly  inr^ha^  Ahe  fli|^ 
eocf  conaistedj  he  r^ied,  "  It  copMsta  piiii- 
cipally  in  the  different  state  of  the  mind,  aiMi 
the  di^rent  sjtate  of  the  constitutioa  also,  Ifi 
delirium  the  mind  is  actively  ocoupied  up^n 
past  impressions  without  any  reference  to  :pre- 
sent  obfects^  A  person  under  deliriuqi  resent 
bles  one  talking  in  I^s  sleep :  he  is  totally,  ip^ 
sensible  to  all  surrounding  ohjects.  The  bodily 
h^aUb  ifif  :at  ^e  sanne  time  oc^iaiderably  A^t^ ; 
there  is  great  reatle«sness  and  want  of  .slj^p. 
In  insanity  the  mind  is  a/pting  upopi  son|e,.a^ 
sumed  idea,  to  the  truth  of  which  it  will  pi^ti- 
naciously  adhere,  contrary  to  Ut/e  atnt^g^t 
evidence  of  its  falsity.  The  individui^l  is  ^vnxke 
to  all  surrounding  objects  ^— the  generftlr  health 
may  be  little  or  not  at  all  impaired.  Taktiog 
these  two  points  as  extreme  points,  derange 
ment  will  lie  somewhere  betwixt.themf  partalp- 
ing  more  or  less  of  one  or  the  other*  The  de*^ 
rangement  which  is  the  object  of  thia  itwVJcy» 
I  consider  partaking  of  delirium,  bvit  nf^v^ 
partaking  of  insanity.*" 

In  the  second  place,  the  oircumatimceQ  whicii 
induced  the  physicians  unanimously,  aud  .with 
scarcely  any  difference  in  point  of  oooid^no?, 
to  adhere  to  their  former  opinionv^rtbatihw  ma- 
jesty would  recover,— *were  parti^nltvly  paJUed 
for  by  the  questiona  that  were  put  t<>  i^lheoi  a&d 
explicitly  stated.  These  were,  that  t^  W^lady 
had  originated  from  a  known  and  specific  cause, 
fully  adequate  to  its  production,,  "vrithout  sup- 
posing any  overruling  inherent  propensity ;  that 
his  majesty  had  recovered  fiiom  thr^, previous 
attacks  of  the  same  disorder ;  and  ihlthough  he 
was  now  considerably  further  advanced  \n  years, 
yet,  fh>m  his  ti^nperanpe,  vigour.  anijL  ha)eness 
of  constitution^  the^  chance  of  his  recovery  was 
much  greater  thw  that  of  moat  men  not  so  c^4 ; 
and  tbtft  the  malftdy  had  mt  weakened  the 
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^^jUkinii  of  4rft  nuid;4f>ibey  ^wetm'  alitl  cntkcr  i 
flhi^i'thiidi  {XMrersof  memdry  uid  jiidgineat, 
YlftDiigh'^eieerted  on  enrboftous  subjects,  and  oot 
lltthiiil  Ms  c6Qtrol  at  all  times,  were  as  perfect 
as  thfe^'had  been  previously  to  the  commence* 
tiiMft  of  «he  disorder; 

'^ia  tiie  tbM  place,  the  physieums,  althoqgili 
Mliies  been  stated,  they  expressed  the  most 
«0|^&fe&t  hopes  that  his  majesty  would  tee^vtt 
Mr^aei  to  be  able  to  reisume  the  exercise  of  the 
Ydyttt  ftinctions;  yet  were  disposed  to;apprebenrd 
tffaiPtie'Wmrtd  stilt  be  HaMe  to  occaeiooal  ^hw« 
^fi«9r'^a)d  that,  81S  be  hadakeady  laboaved 
under  Yo^r  attacks,  it  was  probable  he  would 
j(«Mliiitt€{  liable  to  repeated  attacks. 
'  4t^  curious  to  compare  the  statements  given 
%y  the  "physicians,  wben  they  were  examined 
httfbtre  the  committees  of  the  two  houses,  re- 
sjpecgii^  his  majesty's  health  oh  particular  days, 
"Mlh-the  bulletins  that  were  issued  on  those 
MJa^s:  it  came  out,  that  more  than  once  his 
>aa§^My  bM  been  in  great  and  imminent  danger. 


that  ittF^lfM  hte  mt^sty  o«MkMlgl  iwiitp»iP<, 
amlitotiiaBy  under,  the  teifhaiid  MiitM>hl^Or. 
Willis  and  his  men,  long  aft«r  thebidtetinMllBfe 
discontinued ;  ^  ahd  Ihe  natidn^  Irom'tlwt  eittiun- 
stance  and  from  hia  mfe^erty's  tetuBMiriig -his 
royal  ftin^etions,  bad  :beto  indaced  tor^efiafe 
that*  he  was  pei&clly  reeorer^di  The  use  wUcfa 
ibd  opposition  made  of  this  diacuvery  ^  wtft  he 
Noticed  afterwards.  It  wasi  most  lograicihiis 
and  unwelocfme  to  the  ni^n  who 'vi^e.dbeftk 
poweif  $  but  it  necesssfily  produced  tlnnbede- 
"ficial  ci>niBBqttinee  of  making  mintsms-moie 
guarded  and:  diutious'  in  declaring ;  hm  ^sf^Uj 
well  on  this  ocisasioli.  .  r  7^.:o 

As  the  physicians  expressed  a  decided 
opinion,  not  only  that  his  majesty  ivas  ^t^thtt 
time  totally  ineiqpable  of  performing  tiM^high 
functions  o(  the  regal  oftce,  but  that  his  vmu»6j 
would  prcAably  be  slow  and  remote,  ^and  that 
it  went  beyond  their  skill  and  *  forestghtiileffix 
the  period  when  that  happy  event  woidd  take 
place,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  fiitsuni&ters 


^t  ttitiaM  when  the  bulletins  pronounced  him^to  to  proceed  tovrards  the  appointment  of  a  regent 


hiSi«o  wdTse  than  usual ;  and  that  he  had  had 

it^attfd  'paroxysms  with  intermissions  of  com- 

faWMft^i  calmness,  though  too  such  variations 

'^r*''SCMed  to  have  occurred  in  the  bulletins, 

tt  perhaps  was  iaipossible  to  draw  up  tfie  bulle- 

'  ifnl^tb  «tt«h  a  iMkiner  that  they^bouid  give  a 

^t»«>kHid  definite  aecebht  Of  his  majesty's 

'h^^Ml^M^h  dhy;  bteit  assuredly  they  might 

'MMfs  tedrtbe publid neai^ritfthe  truth  tiMm they 

'  "AiMWlXlf  4ik;  and  have  been'  guarded  against 

•  b)«0«Mifigi  Wba«ilisy  w^er^ioe  genenlly  deemed, 

a  by^vg^f d  for  ambigooas  lalbroiatieiL 

Aa  Iti  Ihe  course  isf  the  exaiiifiAa«iett  of  ibe 

phyeietufiS'  it '  was  necessary  te  advert  to  tiie 

itohidl^^ndef  which  his  ttajestfy  had  laboated 

i44  a»  yeflrtf  >80l  Mid  19194/ tome  vDry  euiidiffi 

iid  i»perlftat^parti<Mlai«wei»^brolig|M^taiighi 

i>2tMnfe7Mt^AMlwil}t  ««ideiitti  <tfvDt«'4MbeAlifi, 


As  the  houses  of  lords  and  conanonai  thesessten 
not  having  been  opened  in  the  usual  'i(irm,^liiy  a 
speech  from  the  throne  or  by  coefimaasiooers 
named  by  his  majesty,  could  not  constituisepeUy 
be  regarded  as  the  parliament  of  theahited 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
merely  as  a  convention  of  die  estates,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  regard  to  this  character  in 
the  mode  of  thett  proceedings^  The  bnaxmB 
originitfed  in  the  boose  of  coaim<»a,  wlien,:en 
the  20tb  of  December,  the  house  faamif!  m- 
solved  itself  iifto  a  cmhmittee  ^cm  tlte<9tt)tetx>f 
the  niiicm,  >Mr.  I^rgerok/inovedt^llHreatfesolu- 

The  itst  sifnply  declared  the  opimoDru^rtfae 
OMsntiCtee  rsspieodng  the  indisposltimi^^afihis 
ilia|iktyi  and  iil»ieMie<fue»fc^intersapifa»n«iiht 
jMiOMlteaeralbe  s^iiiib  nD9i^$niilBBrit||KMaihM 


<muanHsrmMmtta^mmR3H 


irnr- 


im 


i|M«|ltiMi,  1dfttMi|f>  nbatipMi  fiM  ^fMliMiilJ^AtP 

Kl4biae^4ilforaiice  of  Mlfttiai«iit,4ita««di8tely 
^piMMd' maiiimouily. 
^-Tlie  9Mbnd  resolution  dedaredit  to  be  the 
'dpiiilM^of  the<ioimnittee,  that ^  itia^the  right 
"^atid^uty  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temt>oral 
'andNcoBinioiis  of  thte  <  miited  fciifgvtom  of  6f Mt 
^Btfitain  ^and  Iveland  iio\r  assembted,  and  Ib»- 
>fidi3r,  ^y,  and  freely  representiag  ^  ^ 


teatatisa  of  the  peopla  of  this  realn^  to  prdride   sented  at  that  period  by  Mr.  Pitt*    It  islWoII 


b«  «ajiislqr>pvOTmt)iiidifcp^  V^Halkb 

ttsohntion  the  dehatea  weie  twry  hpgmikm- 
ttrcBtflig;  botSir  ia  the  hoa8e.oCiasii«ictoia«!fed 
the  houae  of  k>rda;.*^]!K[r.  Peroeml  in  .tbiaiiitoge 
of  the  basiiieas,  as  well  as  id  att  the:4litaise 
stages  of  it,  had  availed  himself  of  the  proMsd- 
lags  ii£^pari«UDeiit  during  hia  mirieieityiar  iiidis- 
p«.i-.i.l78..  The ,»,l.«i«. :*.*»,»*. 
fvere*  fdBitned  oKaotty.  accocd&fig  to:  thoA9R|ira* 


IhetxMUia  of  rapplying  the  defect  «f  the  p«r« 
4sonal?eaercise  of  the  royal  autkonty/'  When 
/thiflkaeaalation  was  put,  sir  Frands'Biiidett 

rose  and  denied  that  the  house  faiwffallyi  fully, 
^otfraMytepresented  the  people  >— a  demal  so 
^  totalfyreot  of  place,  that  it  discovered  a  greater 
^portiatt  of  zeal  llian  of  jodgment  or  diacretion. 
-  Boaidas^  as  was  well  remarked  in  reply,  if  the 

house  were  not  the  legal  reipresentattve  of  the 

people  of  Great  Britain,  how  came  the  baronet 
^tooeeapy  a  seat  in  it,  or  while  tiiere  to  waste 
^  fair  argaments  apon  it  ?    Supposing  he  carried 

amotion  to  that  effect,  of  what  avail  would  it 

be;  aiaoe  it  was  the  opinion  and  detecminstion 

<lf  abody  of  men,  by  die  very  t«rms  of  the  mo- 
^tMii,iMt  the  legal  representatives  oltht  nailed 

kiagdiomt 
The  diird  resolution  declared  it  to  be  the 

opinion  of  the  eommittee,  that  for  the  pmrpose 
'  of  suppdyiag  the  defect  in  the  personal  exercise 
^  of  the  royal  authority,  '^  and  for  maintaittiiig 
!«ilnaatheconattttttioflAl  authority  of  the  king, 
\  ift  Bi^itoeaBary  that  tfaeaaid  kiida  spirknal  and 
9tenip0iai,  and  dorainonBi  o£  Ihe^  tinited  kingdom 

oiiteeatiBriteia^snd  Iveland,  shoaki^ddtonMie 
ijMt the  asaata '  wiiereby^die  rayal^asaaat  ^liay 

be  given  in  parliament  to  such  bill  as  may ^  be 
»  paased  by  the  two  faonses  of-padiaJkiMit  re- 


kaowa  that.  M r^  Fox,  in^  amomenA  of  imgi 
wartnth*^  opposed  the  modie\.of  procecrilng^by 
biUtdebied  ^be;  right  and  poyimr' of rfiarltawiMt 
to  ooafer  the.  roy^  authority  duriaiL  h|f bma- 
jesty's  indispositioiv;  and  asserb^d  in  |t|p,|t)!a«g 
and  unqaalified  torma,  the  undoMlM^^  1^^  of 
the  prince,  as  h«lr-apparent». under  <siMb cir- 
cumstances. This  assertion  was  mftei?f9)iiids 
modi6ed  by  Mr.  Fox;  but  ith^pMs^bps 
lips  and  gone  into  the  world ;  and  it^^fffffdad 
too  fair  and  strong  a  ground  o£iargu9ient»t^be 
neglected  by  bis  adversary  Mr.  Pittfi  ^Sh^ep- 
poaition  in  IBilO  reeoUeeted  .bft<^  aiMttik:  the 
popularity  of  Mr.  Fox.  had  ^ff<^?ed /tn  fiUHMiB- 
quence.of  hi$2eal«£>)r  the  prince  trrtbayBtfi^- 
fere,  in  objeetiny to  the  mojAeof  procaojfaftiby 
bill,  wen(<  so.far  ais.to  deny,  the  ffovn^i^oC? par- 
liament to  coi<fer  th0:r<^i  authority  An  l»*  rtx- 

prw^  bad.  to  irigMrta  tfe  Tkt^  th^mfoi^ffDO^ 
(kotcdi  tliftt  vilniAiissf»  ffwufa  ^bnlh  ItfmiQe^iffeinN^d 

he  was  tkeoMi»^tta4M#ltmMi>1t.  iof  tli»»r9f4lar 
:ftpdJoiMtii<wtioii»l;ia*ni>ei&  :\a«d  toigiim  tM  con- 
sent ttstlM  Mt.^iNdttohoQnirtttati^dfkiittCAgftpt. 
^ckbgA:Q»miii^.MiA  hit  idtai49n§Li^Mtt^Ao 


«<iritiM:o0«b«  ofovmai,  uibthoiwii  tod  fsn^Attlifi- 
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ttpttctiaig: tin.eitercttd. o£ the  fometBtadmi^^'f  (jltex;d<ratnQMi  :«it-! tjli»  p^l^t  wlwA'r'AhAji  tad 


itmiatnidf doitl>ika>»<gil ;  jwpwtifMlli^yfUR  S2i09, 
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It  iB  evident  at  ihvt  sight  dmt  there  are  very 
sferious  dbj€Gtions  ta  both  modes  of  proeeeding, 
whether  by  bill  or  address ;  and  the  advocates 
for  each  measure  adroitly  called  the  atteiitioB 
of  parltamenti  rather  to.  the  eootradiction  «id 
absurdities  of  the  plan  fo^oposed  by  their  ad- 
tersaites,  than  to  the  clearness  and  eonsisteney 
of  their  own. 

t'he  objections  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  by 
bill,  however,  lay  more  on  tbe  snr&ce ;  tiiey 
w^re  more  glaring  and  formidable;  the  mere 
reading  over  the  resolution  suggested  them  to 
the  mind.  A  regent  was  to  be  appointed  by  a 
bill ;  l^at  is,  in  other  words,  the  king,  whose  in- 


capacity was  the  sole  cause  of  tbe  measure,  acNial  esercise  of  the  royal  functientf  was  sas* 

was,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  to  be  declared  to  have  pended.    The  case  of  the  revolutioa,  thersftire, 

given  his  assent  to  a  bill  which  constituted  <lid  not  apply  as  a  precedent, 

another  person  regent ;  because,  as  that  lull  ex-  But  the  measure  of  proceeding  by  address, 

pressed,  his  majesty  was  incapable  of  exercis-  it  was  contended  by  ministers,  not, only  was 

ing  his  royal  functions.     A  bill  so  passed  could  unsupported  by  precedent ;  it  was  fran§^  with 

in  common  sense  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  absurdity  and  contradiction.    What  was  pro- 


seal>  bm  was  att^wwiiiiioiiatMBw^ 
meat,  n0thing>eah*cti«stitattiHiatty4ieri«€ag^ 
in  this  bill  but  the  power  «id  the  ceiment4>C  the 
house  of  lotds  Mid  the  kMme  of  comflsoos. 

The  ofajeclioM  t6  the  made  of  proetodtsiffhy 
address  were  not  so  giamgr  they  lay  daeper; 
but  when  brought  up  to  light,  as  they  wen  by 
ministers^  they  appeared  to  possess.coiiaidar* 
^e  weight* 

The  preotsdwt  of  the  revohition  iik%6BB.was 
brought  ferward  in  support  of  an  addi«tt;.4Mit, 
as  was  observe,  at  the  revolution,  ibe  ofafcot 
was  to  appoint  a  king;  the  thrcme  was  then 
vacant.  In  1610  the  object  was  to  appoint  a 
temporary  regent ;  the  king  still  octfnpted  tiie 
throne,  although  from  indisposition  the  per- 


than  as  the  act  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 
It  had  the  consent  of  two  branches  of  the  legts- 
latiire,  but  assuredly  not  of  the  third.  The 
^reat  seal  might  be  put  to  it,  and  its  validity 
therefbre  might  not  be  a  proper  subject  of  dis- 
pute except  in  parliament ;  but  to  impress 
upon  a  biH  the  character  of  constitutional  vali- 
dity; and  to  form  it  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
^'alidity  cannot  be  investigated,  are  certainly 
Yery  different  operations.  The  measure,  there- 
fore, which  ministers  proposed,  and  which  was 
adopted,  stripped  of  its  afibcted  obscurity, 
amounted  merely  to  this :  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament appointed  the  regent;  they  did  not  indeed 
do  so  directly;  they  first  appointed  a  person  to 
put  the  great  seal  to  the  bill*;  but  as  this  person 
was  appointed  by  them,  not  by  the  king,  and  as 
lie  was  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  affixing  the  great 


posed  Yo  -be  done  ?  That  the  two  faosHies  of 
parliament  should  present  an  address  to  tbe 
prince,  praying  that  he  would  take  upon  him 
the  executive  duties.  If  he  'agreed  to  this 
prayer,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  he 
was  now  eomstitutionally  regent ;  and  that  the 
defect  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
was  fully  supplied. 

The  first  step  which  it  was  proposed  that  the 
regent  should  take,  appeared  to  justify  this 
supposition ;  he  was  to  open  parliament  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  royal  fia^ther  would  have 
done,  either  by  a  speech  from  the  throne  or  by 
commission.  But  here  the  absurdity  and  in- 
consistency began  ;  the  prince,  though  by  open- 
ing parliament  he  had  exercised  and  displayed 
the  royal  powers,  was  not  actually  regent. 
Parliament  thus  opened  were  to  proceed  in  the 
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act  for  making  him  regent;  anVtUid  act  Was  td 
r^M^mihJSMAuetjbxkof'^the  after  vrhicU 

it  waiB.ti)  be  regarded  ai  p.a3rt  of  the Jai^  pf  the 
land,  and  he  was  becoma  regent  in  reality. 
Now  what  can  be  {dain^  thwi  tthftt -if  the 
praipe,  virben  in  confiunmtf  with  the  wishes '  of 
the  two  houses  of .  parliaxnent  he  took  upOQ 
himself  the  executive  duties,  was  constitution- 
aHy  imdactaaily  regent,  theie  was  no  necessity 
for  any  further  power  or  proceeding'  to  make 
him  so  ?  if  he  was  not  constitutionally  and  actu- 
ally recent,  by  what  power,  .recognised  t>y  the 
law^:or  eten  by  the  common  sense  of  mai\kind| 
did  he  i>pen  the  parliament  in  the. first  instance, 
and  afterwards  give  his  consent  to  an  act  which 
first  constituted  him  regent?  The  mode  of 
proceeding  by  bill  was  objected  to,  because  no 
royalautbority  existing,  the  bill  could  not  con- 
stittttionally  become  an  act  of  parliament  and 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

But  the  mode  by  which 'the  opposition  pro- 
posed to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  and  objection, 
actually  ^contained  them  both,  though  not  so 
glaringly.  By  the  latter  mode,  the  prince  was  to 
be  appointed  regent  by  an  act,  as  it  was  to  be 
termed,  which  had  received  the  consent  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  and  of  the  prince. 
So  far  as.  both  the  proposed  modes  were  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  parliament,  they 
are  of  equal  authority.  By  the  mode  of  bill, 
nothing  in  fact  is  added  to  the.  consent  of  the 
two  houses;  the  king's  consent,  is  stated  to 
Jiave.been  given;  but  it  had  not  and  could  not 
be  givea*  By  the  mode  of  address,  the  con- 
sent of  the  prince  is  added  to  that  of  the  two 
h«ises;  but  as  it  would  be  the  oonsent  of  a 
'person  not  yet  repc^nised  or  empowered .  by 
law>to  give  his  consent,  the  audiority  and  oon- 
sent of  the>  two  houses  alone  could,  constitu- 
tionally be  admitted. 

The  difficulties  and  objections,  thferpfore,  .to 
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e^h  mod^'  seei]&  to  be  of  nearly  equal  i^trength  ;■* 
J  they  both  trench  upon  the  constitutioa/  be^j^use 
i  the  constitution,  not  having  provided  for  suoh  a 
case,  expressly  declares  Uiat  every  act,  before 
it  be  incorporated  with  the  law  of  the  land, 
'  ^all  receive  the  consent  of  the  three  brancl\es 
'  of  the  legislature.  In  some  respects,  however, . 
one  okode  might  be  deemed  less  objectionable, 
because  less  dangerous  than  the  other.  In  the 
grand  rebellipja,  as  it  is  termed, .  the  parliament 
gained  possession  of  the  great  seal,  and  by  a 
fiction  ^similar  to  that  which  was  proposed  and  * 
adopted  by  ministers  they  obtained  tbe  kinjg^'s 
pcditical  assent  to  a  war  which  they  levied 
against  his  person.  No .  such  pi^tical  evil  had 
actually  resulted  from  the  mode,  of  proceeding 
by  address ;  but  a  contingent  evil  it  might  cer-* 
tainly  produce,  if  a  precedcAt  were  established ; 
on  soQ^e  future  occasion  the  reigning  monarclf 
might  be  thus  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  address, 
from  parliament  to  his  successor. 

Ministry  having  succeeded  thus  in  persuad- 
ing parUament  to  adopt  the  precedent  of  1789» 
moved  that  the  regency  should  be  offered  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  under  certaiuv  restrictions ; 
following  ako  in  this  respect  the  example  set 
them  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  that  year.  The  general 
question  concerning  the  necessity  or  propriety 
of  restrictions  was  argued  at  considerable  length, 
as  well  as  the  particular  restrictions  which  mi- 
nistry meant  to  impose  on  the  prince* 

Although  Lord  GrenviUe  and  his  particular 
friends,  consistent  with  the  xondupt  i^ey  liad 
pursued  in  the>  year  1789^  voted  in  favour  of  the 
.  general  question  respecting  restriptiops,.  and  of 
most  of  the  particular  restrictions,  the  majority 
of  miQisters,  especially  in  the  house  of  lords, 
was  very  small.  Indeed,  while. that  house  sat 
merely  as  a  branch  of  thp  convention^  of  the 
estates,  and  when  of  cmrse  proxies  could  not 
he  admitted,  the  ministers  foimd  thepuielyes  iu 
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a  minority  in  more  than  one.  division,  on  t^ia 
subject.  Bat  after  piBtrliament  was  regularly 
opened  by  a  commision  under  the  great  seal^ 
and  the  whole  business  came  again  before  the 
house  of  lords  in  its  regular  and  usual  charac- 
ter, ministers  regained  their  majoriticB^  and  car- 
ried every  thing  agreeably  to  their  wishes.  In 
one  particular  they  wished  to  deviate  from  the 
precedent  of  1789 ;  by  granting  to  the  regent 
the  power  of  calling  to  the  house  of  peers  such 
officers  as  might  distinguish  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  was  generally  rewarded  by  a  peer- 
age ;  but  Lord  Grenville^  determined,  to  adhere 
strictly  to  that  precedent,  opposed  this  excep- 
tion, and  the  regent  consequently  was  debarred 
entirely  from  increasing  the  number  of  the 
members,  of  the  house  of  lords. 

In  defence  of  the  general  principle  of  restric- 
tions it  was  contended^  that  the  difference  be- 
tween king  and  a  regent  was  essential ;  that  it 
by  no  means  followed^  because  the  former  pos- 
sessed certain  powers  and  prerogatives^  that 
the  latter  should  necessarily  and  of  coarse  be 
vested  with  the  same  in  all  their  extent  and 
efficacy.  As  therefore  the  right  of  the  regent 
to  them  could  not  be  established,  the  expedi- 
ency of  parting  them  vicas  to  be  investigated. 
In  his  appointment,  two  circumstances  were 
particularly  to  be  adverted  to  and  secured :  in 
the  first  place,  that  he  should  be  enabled  to 
fulfil  the  important  and  arduous  duties  of  the 
situation  to  which  he  was  called ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  he  should  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  keep  back  the  royal  authority  from 
the  just  and  legal  possessor,  whenever  that 
possessor  should  be  restored  to  a  sound  mind, 
or. to  deliver  it  into  his  hands  in  a  cramped  or 
narrowed  state. 

In  arguing  this  important  question,  ministers 
contended,  that  the  personal  character  of  the 
prince  ought  to  be  kept  completely  out  of 


gifht;  and  t)m  Ii4eci«iqn  p|touid ,  J>^  4X)W«  tp, 
solely  on  genieral  grounds.  If  there  were  ^y 
prerogatives  which  the  coostitutian  bad  at- 
tached to  royalty  capable  of  b^i^g  eiofloy^d 
by  a  regent,  whose . authority  was  temponury, 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  influence  which 
would  make  the  sovereign,  when  he  resumed 
the  exercise  of  his  functions,  in  the  slightest 
degree  dependent  upon  him ;  such  prerogatives 
ought  not  to  be  vested  in  him.  It  was  the 
duty  of  parliameitt  to  take  care  that,  whea  his 
majesty  recovered,  he  should  find  his  au^rity 
in  every  department  of  the  state  aa  perfect  £iad 
extensive  as  it  had  been  at  the  commencement 
of  his  illness. 

In  conformity  with  these  general  prindples, 
ministers  proposed  the  restrictions  under  which 
the  prince  was  to  act  as  regent.  The  most  im- 
portant were,  that  he  should  not  have  the  power 
of  adding  to  the  number  of  peers;  that  he 
should  grant  no  place  or  pension  for  life,  whkh 
the  constitution  did  not  require  should  be  so 
granted;  and  that  the  officers  of  the  king's 
household,  with  a  fe>V  trifling  exceptioni^,  shwMi 
not  be  removable  by  him,  nor  any.  vacancy 
which  might  occur  there  be  filled  up.  The 
care  and  custody  of  the  king's  person  during  his 
illness  was  vested  in  the  queen;  and  to  assist  her, 
a  council  was  nominated,  consisting  among  others 
of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  fork,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Ellenborough. 

In  the  proposed  regency  bill  of  1789,  the 
queen's  council  was  to  have  consisted  of  those 
who  held  certain  high  offices  in  the  church  and 
state.  Mr.  Perceval,  in  a  very  ungracious  and 
needless  manner,  deviated  from  his  general  pre- 
cedent,  and  designated  the  queen's  council,  not 
by  their  offices,  but  their  names;  thus  debarring 
every  one^  who  in  case  of  a  vacancy  might  be 
called  by  the  regent  to  any  of  these  offices  from 
supplying  the  place  in  th^  queen's  council  which 
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his  predecessor  had  held.  We'  have  already 
stated,  that  in  the  exami&atian  of  the  {Physicians 
before  the  comrnittees  of  the  two  houses,  it  had 
come  omt,  that  during  his  majesty's  illness  lA 
1804  certain  acts  of  the  royal  authority  had  been 
performed  at  a  time  when  the  king  was  under 
medical  care  and  influence.  As  Lord  Eidon^  in 
his  Capacity  of  chancellor^  was  regularly  and 
officially  responsible  ibr  having  procured  the 
royal  assent,  when  it  could  not  constitutionally 
be  given,  it  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords, 
by  lord  King,  that  his  name  should  be  left  out 
in  the  list  of  the  council  intended  to  be  given  to 
the  queen  for  her  direction  and  assistance. 
This  motion,  however,  was  negatived.  The 
queen's  ct^ncil  was  empowered  to  call  before 
them  the  physicians  in  attendance  on  his  ma* 
jesty,  and  through  them  the  notification  of  his 
recovery  was  to  be  communicated  to  p^irlia- 
ment  and  the  people* 

The  opposition  made  a  vigorous  and  formida- 
ble stand  against  the  general  principle  of  re- 
strictions, a3  well  as  against  the  particular  re* 
strictions  which  ministers  brought  forward :  a]^d 
as  in  many  of  their  divisions  they  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Canning  and  lord  Castlereagh,  and  their 
respective  friends,  as  well  as  by  other  members 
who  usually  voted  with  ministers,  the  latter 
carried  some  of  their  motions  only  by  a  very 
small  majority.  The  opposition  rested  their 
objections  to  a  restricted  regency,  partly  on 
the  high  improbability  of  the  danger  to  the  re- 
sumption of  the  royal  authority,  which  a  limi- 
tation of  power  was  intended  to  prevent ;  and 
partly  on  the  absurdity  and  impolicy  of  cramp- 
ing the  authority  of  the  regent,  and  thus  creat- 
ing a  positive  and  certain  evil,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  one  that  was  so  very  problematical. 
To  talk  even  of  the  possibility  of  a  regent  em- 
ploying any  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  create  and  preserve  to  him* 


self  an  influence  hostile  to  the  throne,  they  re* 
presented  as  ridiculous.  But  they  chiefly  dwelt 
on  the  right  which  the  nation  had  to  be  governed, 
even  during  the  temporary  authority  of  a  regent, 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  secure  to  them  all 
the  benefits  that  the  prerogatives  vested  in  the 
sovereign  were  intended  and  calculated  to  be- 
stow ;  and  on  the  unconstitutional  rights  which 
parliament  were  about  to  assume,  of  putting 
any  of  those  prerogatives  in  abeyance,  even  for 
the  shortest  space  of  time. 

With  regarfl  to  the  particular  restrictions, 
the  opposition  maintained,  that  if  the  regent 
.were  deprived  of  the  power  of  creating  peers, 
it  would  go  but  a  little  way  towards  securing 
the  resumption  of  the  royal  authority  in  all  its 
strength  and  fulness,  while  it  would  necessarily 
throw  him  into  the  hands  of  ministers.  If  there 
were  danger  that  having  that  prerogative  he 
would  abuse  it  so  as  to  obtain  a  decided  ma* 
jority  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  that  this  ma- 
jority would  continue  attached  to  him  even  after 
the  regency  had  ceased,  and  when  he  supported 
measures  in  opposition  to  his  royal  father ;  was 
there  not  ut  least  equal  probability,  that  the 
house  of  lords,  as  it  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  regency,  with  a  decided  majority 
in  favour  of  ministers,  would  support  their 
measures  rather  than  those  of  the  regent,  anc^ 
thus  compel  him  to  be  dependent  upon  them  ? 
It  must  be  supposed,  either  that  the  majority 
of  the  house  of  lords  would  adhere  to  the  cause 
and  interest  of  him  to  whom  they  considered 
themselves  indebted,  even  against  tlie  wishes, 
and  interests  of  the  person  holding  the  execu- 
tive government;  or  that  they  would  desert 
their  benefactor,  and  support  government.  If 
the  former  took  place,  the  regent  would  be  op- 
posed by  a  majority  attached  to  ministers,  while 
he  would  have  no  remedy,  in  case  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  making  peers ;  while. 
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on  the  Bsme  guppoution,  thekingi  if  he  fouofl 
on  the  resumption  of  his  authority  that  the  ma* 
jority  adhered  to  the  pfince,  could  easily  regain 
his  ascendancy,  by  creating  an  additional  num- 
ber of  peers.  If  on  the  other  hand  a  regard  to 
the  wishes  or  interests  of  government  must  be 
supposed  paramount^  no  possible  inconvenience 
could  arise  from  the  prince  having  the  power 
of  creating  peers ;  since  when  he  ceased  to 
be  regent  he  would  cease  to  have  the  ma- 
jority. 

So  far.  the  proceedings  for  the  appointment 
of  a  regent  had  gone  on  during  the  jjear  1810  : 
the  full  and  final  investment  of  the  prince  with 
that  character  did  not  take  place  till  February 
1811.  But  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  we 
shall  briefly  state  the  remainder  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  this  subject. 

A&  soon  as  parliament  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination to  proceed  by  bill  and  not  by  address, 
and  Mr.  Perceval  had  sketched  the  plan  of  the 
restrictions  which  he  intended  to  bring  forward, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  com- 
municating them  to  him.  The  prince  in  his 
reply  simply  and  briefly  referred  Mr.  Perceval 
to  the  celebrated  letter  which,  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion, in  the  year  1780,  he  had  sent  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  which  he  had,  in  a  most  dignified  and 
powerful  strain  of  argument,  protested  against 
the  proposed  plan  of  a  restricted  regency ;  not 
because  it  conveyed  a  reflection  on  his  personal 
character,  but  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  broke 
through  the  very  essence  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. He  agreed,  however,  to  accept  the  high 
and  important  trust,  even  though  fettered  and 
limited  in  such  a  manner  as  he  was  apprehen- 
sive might  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  its  duties 
so  completely  and  beneficially  to  the  nation  as 
he  could  wish.  But  his  regard  for  his  father, 
and  his  desire,  in  the  prssent  embarrassing  and 
melancholy  situation  of  afiairs,  to  lend  the  aid 
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of  what  ability  he  mi^t  posses^  o^eroame  all 
his  scruples  and  objections. 

His  royal  highness  communicated  to  the  male 
branches  of  his  fainily  the  plan  whieh  hadbeen 
sent  him  by  Mr.  Perceval;  and  they  unani- 
mously, in  a  note,  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, protested  against  it  ''  as  perfectly  un- 
constitutional, and  as  contrary  to,  and  subver- 
sive of,  the  principles  which  seated  their  family 
upon  the  throne  of  this  realm."  Mr.  Perceval, 
in  his  reply,  lamented  that  the  measures  he 
meant  to  propose  to  parliament  appeared  in  that 
light  to  the  royal  dukes ;  but  he  had  the  sati^ 
faction  and  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  tbej 
were  founded  on  the  precedefnt  of  1789,  and 
had  then  received  the  support  of  parliament, 
and  consequently  the  approbation'  of  his  ma- 
jesty. 

The  protest  of  the  royal  dukes  was  certainly 
uncalled  for,  and  not  exactly  constitutional: 
in  their  character  of  peers  of  the  realm,  and  in 
the  house  of  lords,  they  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  declare  their  sentiments  and  to  enter  theii 
protest :  but,  except  in  that  character  %&d  in 
that  house,  their  opinions  were  of  no  more 
weight  or  consequence  than  the  opinions  of  any 
other  individuals :  if  they. expected  they  would 
have  weight,  given  in  this  manner,  they  probably 
were  mistaken  :  if  they  intended  they  .should, 
they  acted  wrong>  in  so  far  as  they  wished  to 
make  use  of  their  royal  character  to  create  an 
influence  not  acknowledged  by  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Parliament  was  opened  in  the  usual  form,  by 
a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  as  soon  as 
the  heads  of  the  bill  for  the  proposed  regency 
had  passed  through  the  two  houses,  as  estates 
of  the  realm  assembled  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  bill  was  agam 
brought  before  parliament  in  its  constitutional 
and  regular  character ;   every  part,  of  it  was 
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^Sijgaitt  etovftttied ; '  ami  <»n  dv^y  Rebate- and  iir 
Tision  the  strength  tioA  numbers  t>f  jndi^stry 
increased,  irhile  (he  oppositi(m  became  lAore 
feeble  and  languid  in  their  efibrts. 

A  committee  ef  each  house  was  appointed  ta 
wait  upon  the  prince  of  Wales>  for  the  purpose 
6f  receiving  his  formal  acceptance  of  the  re*- 
gency.  At  the  same  time  that  he  signified  his 
ai^deptance,  he  lamented  that  the  restrictions 
which  would  be  imposed  upon  hiti,  under  tbe 
pretence  of  their  being  necessary  to  secure  the 
resumption  of  the  royal  authority  in  all  its 
power  and  splendour^  deprived  him  of  the  op^ 
portunity  of  manifesting  to  his  beloved  parent 
and  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  his  duty  and 
aflfection  for  the  one»  imd  his  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  other,  would  not  have  per- 
mitted any  wish  or  idea  to  have  entered  his 
mind  of  doing  any  act  which  would  have  re- 
stored a  diminished  power  into  the  hands  of  his 

father. 

As  it  was  well  known  that  the  political  at- 
tachments and  principles  of  the  prince  lay  all 
on  the  side  of  lord  Grenville  and  lord  Grey,  it 
was  naturally  and  generally  supposed  that  as 
soon  as  he  became  regent  he  would  dismiss  the 
present  ministry,  and  take  the  opposition  into 
power.  Arrangements  were  certainly  in  train 
for  the  formation  and  appointment  of  a  new 
ministry :  frequent  conferences  were  held  by 
the  heads  of  the  whig  party  and  that  of  lord 
Grenville ;  particularly  amyong  that  nokAe  lord, 
lord  Holland,  lord  Grey,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby. 
It  was  rumoured  that  many  difficulties  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  complete  and  final  arrangement 
Certainly  the  time  for  the  prince  to  be  invested 
with  the  regency  was  fast  approaching,  and  no 
arrangement  for  a  new  ministry  had  taken  place. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  malady  of  the  king,  after 
undergoing  frequent  and  great  variations,  as- 
sumed a  much  more  mild  and  fevourable  form  : 
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th€  physicians  expressAd  lAemsdve^  with  m«e 
coafidihce  respeeting  his  comfflete  reeofcry, 
and  were  disposed  to  hope  that  it  was  not'  far 
distant.  The  prince  thought  it  his  duty  to  as- 
certain exactly  the  sentiments  of  the  physicians 
before  he  decided  respectiBg  the  formation  of 
a  new  ministry :  and  when  he  found  that  it  was 
sofovourable,  aad  that  probably  his  regehcy 
would  continue  \mt  for  a  very  few  mmitfas,  be 
resolved  not  to  change  the  ministry^  but  to 
retain  them,  and  by  their  means  conduct  public 
affairs  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  had  proceeded  under  his  majesty.  This 
determination  he  communicated  to  Mr  ^Perceval, 
at  the  same  time  explicitly  and  candidly  stating 
to  him,  that  his  duty  and  affection  for  his  be- 
loved and  afflicted  parent  made  him  unwilling 
to  do  a  single  act  which  might  retard  his  reco>- 
very ;  and  that  this  consideration  alone  had  led 
him  to  come  to  the  resolution  which  he  now 
communicated  to  Mr.  Perceval.  He  added, 
that  it  would  not  be  one  of  the  least  blessings 
that  would  result  from  the  restoration  of  his 
majesty  to  the  royal  authority,  that  it  would  set 
him  free  from  a  state  in  which,  from  the  revtric* 
tions  imposed  upon  him,  he  could  not  do  all 
that  the  interests  of  the  nation  might  require  at 
his  hands,  and  which,  on  account  of  those  re« 
strictions,  he  deemed  unconstitutional.  Mr« 
Perceval  in  reply,  after  stating  the  wilHc^ess 
of  himself  andhis colleagues  to  remain  in  office, 
lamented  tint  the  prince  should  still  regavd  the 
restrictions  as  unconstitutional;  but  assured 
him,  that  even  under  them,  any  ministry  who' 
possessed  the  confidence  and  support  of  his 
royal  highness,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  con* 
ducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation  with  satisfac- 
tion, credit,  and  success. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  facts 
which  were  stated  in  the  house  of  lords  by  earl 
Grey,  respecting  the  malady  of  his  majesty  in 
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the  years  l&Ol  and  1864^  and  upon  which  facts 
he  grounded  certain  resolottona/which,  althcragh 
>  his  statements  were  not  and  could  not  be  con- 
troverted,  were  nevertheless  rejected.  One  of 
the  king's  maladies  began  about  the  12th  of 
February,  1801,  and  lasted  until  the  beginning 
of  March,  yet  during  this  time  though  the  so- 
vereign was  under  the  care  and  control  of  his 
physicians,  councils  were  held,  members  were 
sworn,  war  was  declared  (by  acts,  if  not  regu- 
larly and  officially,)  against  Sweden,  and  ex- 
peditions were  sent  out  with  as  much  activity 
as  if  the  king  were  perfectly^  well,  and  compe- 
tent to  the  full  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
and  prerogatives.  By  the  testimony  of  the  bul- 
letins, as  well  as  by  the  evidence  of  the  physi- 
cians, it  was  proved,  that  in  the  month  of  June 
of  the  same  year  his  majesty  siiffered  a  relapse, 
yet  all  Went  on  as  usual ;  and  the  public  could 
not  possibly  have  divined  that  one  branch  of 
the  British  constitution  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  defunct.  During  the  royal  malady  in 
the  year  1804  the  case  was  still  more  flagrant, 
and  the  proceedings  and  conduct  of  ministers 
more  unconstitutional,  and  daringly  criminal. 
From  the  10th  of  February  to  the  3d  of  April 
in  that  year,  according  to  the  decisive  and  un- 
questioned evidence  of  Dr.  Heberden,  his  ma- 
jesty was  again  disordered;  yet  during  this 
period  of  mental  malady  a  commission  for  giving 
the  royal  assent  to  fifteen  bills  was  issued ;  and 
o^ther  acts  which,  by  the  constitution,  required 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  were 
performed.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  facts, 
earl  Grey  moved,  that  the  name  of  John  Lord 
Eldon  should  be  struck  out  from  the  list  of  the 
queen  s  council. 

On  this  curious  and  highly  interesting  subject 
we  shall  offer  only  one  remark : — Had  any  one, 
previous  to  the  statement  of  earl  Grey,  been 
told  that  any  British  minister  had  dared  to  act 


in  the- name  ofth&kiag,  when 'the  kifig^oiild 
not  legally  or  constitoitionally  act  for  himself, 
and  evmi'to  put  his  name  to  acts  of  paTliament 
or  other  acts  of  the  execative  power,  at  a  time 
when  his  name  would  not  foe  recognised  in  any 
conrt  of  law  as  the  name  of  a  person  competent 
to  the  performance  of '  the  most  trifling  act, — 
would  he  not  either  have  expressed  his  disbelief 
of  the  assertion  in  the  strongest  terms,  or,  if  he 
had  given  it  belief^  would  he  not  have  pro- 
nounced the  minister  so  conducting  himself,  as 
totally  unfit  for  his  situation,  and  guilty  of  one 
of  the  most  dariiig  and  grossest  breaches  of  the 
constitution?— Yet,  when  it  was  actaally  proved 
that  all  this  had  been  done,  there  were  men 
found  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  it  was  per- 
fectly justifiable,  and  to  shelter  this  vioIatioBof 
the  constitution  under  the  convenient  and  most 
accommodating  plea  uf  necessity. 

The  regency  bill  now  became  the  great  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  discussion,  and  the  re- 
strictions which  were  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
regent  formed  the  principal  ground  of  the  op- 
position, which  was  made  to  it.  We-shall  not 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arguments  which  were 
used  in  support  of,  and  against  the  restrictions, 
but  it  was  immediately  concluded  by  the  oppo- 
sition, that  the  regent  could  not  consistently 
keep  those  persons  as  his  ministers,  who  had 
clogged  his  government  with  so  many  severe 
restrictions,  and  this  conviction  was  so  firmly 
rooted,  that  they  had  act^ially  begun  to  appoint 
each  other  to  the  different  offices  of  the  cabinet. 
They  were,  however,  not  sufficiently  grounded 
in  the  character  of  the  regent,  nor  did  they  con- 
sider that  his  royal  highness  could  pass  a  more 
severe  censure  upon  his  afflicted  father,  than  by 
an  immediate  removal  of  those  ministers  in 
whom  his  father  had  reposed  the  most  unlimited 
confidence.  The  hopes  of  his  majesty's  reco- 
very were  still  sasguine,  and  the  physiciai^s 
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were  decidedly  of  o^pinioni  that  the  malady 
woold  be  only  temporary.  Under  ttiese  cir- 
cumstances  it  would  have  been  a  gross  violation 
of  every  honourable  and  tender  feeling  towards 
his  majesty,  were  the  regent  to  have  instituted 
those  changes,  which  on  the  supposed  repovery 
of  his  majesty,  could  not  but  sensibly  affect 
him.  The  prince,  therefore,  in  all  his  actions, 
had  the  wishes  of  bis  father  before  him,  and 
he  was  constantly  guided  by  the  principle  by 
which  his  father  would  have  acted,  had  his 
faculties  been  spared  him. 

The  regent,  therefore,  determined  to  retain 
his  father  s  ministers,  and  informed  Mr.  Perceval 
of  it  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  not  less 
creditable  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  son,  than 
it  is  in  that  of  the  regent : 

Carlton^hausCf  February  4,  1811. 

The  prince  of  Wales  considers  the  moment  to  be  ar- 
rived which  calls  for  his  decision  with  respect  to  the  per- 
sons to  be  employed  by  him  in  the  administration  of  the 
executive  goTemment  of  the  country^  according  to  the 
powers  vested  in  him  by  the  bill  passed  by  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  and  now  on  the  point  of  receiving  the 
saoctioB  of  the  great  seal. 

The  prince  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  at  this  precise 
juncture  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Perceval  his  intention 
not  to  remove  from  their  stations  those  whom  h^  finds 
there  as  his  majesty's  official  servants.  At  the  same  time 
the  prince  owes  it  to  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  character, 
which  he  trusts  will  appear  in  every  action  of  his  life,  in 
whatever  situation  placed,  explicitly  to  declare,  that  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  filial  duty  and  affection  to  his  be- 
]<i^ed  and  afficted  father,  leads  him  to  dread  that  any  act 
of  the  regent  might  in  the  smallest  degree  have  the  effect 
of  interfering  with  the  progress  of  his  sovereign's  reco- 
very. This  conclusion  alone  dictates  the  decision  now 
communicated  to  Mr.  Perceval. 

Having  thus  performed  an  act  of  indispensible  duty, 
from  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his  own  consistency 
and  honour,  the  prince  has  only  to  add,  that  among  the 
many  blessings  to  be  derived  from  his  majesty's  restora- 
ticNi  to  health,  and  to  the  persMsl  exercise  of  his  royal 
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functicms,  it  "wiitnot,  iu  die  prfaioe'd  MlimntiM^'be  the 
least,  that  that  most  fortunate  event  wilt  at  once  n9c^e 
him  from  a  situation  of  unexampled  embarrassment,  and. 
put  an  end  to  a  state  of  afEsirs  ill  calcuUted,  he  fears,  to 
sustain  the  interest  of  the  udted  kingdom,  in  this  awful 
and  perilous  crisis,  and  most  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  regency  took  place  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1811,  at  Carlton-house, 
with  great  pomp  and  courtly  etiquette.  The 
following  was  the  oath  which  his  royal « high- 
ness took;  ^' I  do  solemnly  promise  and  swear, 
that  I  will  be  fiuthful,  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  his  majesty  king  George:"  after  which  another 
oath  was  administered  to  him,  by  which  he 
swore  to  execute  the  high  office  of  regent,  and 
to  administer  according  to  law,  the  power  and 
authority  vested  in  him. 

Although  the  political  measures  of  the  regent 
excited  the  general  attention  of  the  country, 
still  it  was  by  no  means  diverted  from  the  af* 
flicted  monarch,  for  whose  recovery  the  most 
ardent  prayers  were  directed  to  Heaven.  The 
hopes  of  the  people  were  constantly  kept 
alive  by  the  reports  of  his  majesty's  council, 
which  were  published  quarterly,  of  the  state 
of  his  majesty's  health:  the  first  of  which 
appeared  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  the  members  of  the  council,  here  present,  ap* 
pointed  to  assist  her  majesty  in  the  execution  of  the  trust 
committed  to  her  majesty  by  virtue  of  the  statute  passed 
in  the  dlst  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  entitled,  ''An 
act  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, and  for  the  care  of  his  majesty's  royal  pemon  dnring 
the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  lllnesc^  and  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  exercise  of  the  ro^i  authority  by  his 
majesty ;"  having  called  before  us,  and  examined  on  oath^ 
the  physicians  and  other  person*  attendant  on  his  majesty, 
and  having  ascertained  the  ^tate  of  his  majesty's  health 
by  such  other  ways  and  means  as  appear  to  us  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose,  do  hereby  declare  the  state  of 
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bii  miyeafty's  health,  at  the  tiaae  of  lbili»  Mir  meetiBg,  aa 
follows : 

That  the  indispositioo  with  which  his  msgesty  was  af- 
flicted at  Ag  tine  of  the  passing  of  the  said  act,  does  still 
90  far  exift,  thai  hi^  tfmjeaty  is  not  yet  restored  to  such  a 
state  of  health  as  to  be  capable  of  reauining  the  personal 
exercise  of  his  rojal  authority. 

That  his  majesty  appears  to  have  made  material  pro- 
gress towards  recovery  since  the  passing  of  the  act;  and 
that  all  his  majesty'^  physicians  continue  to  express  their 
expectations  of  such  recovery. 


C.  Cantuab, 
J.  EboR) 

WiNCHELSBA, 

Aylesford, 


Eldon, 

Ellenbokouoh, 
W.  Grant.  " 


Thu^  did  a  loyal  people  anxiously  look  for- 
ward to  the  period  when  his  majesty's  recovery 
would  be  publicly  announced.  The  oiBcial  re- 
port, however,  which  appeared  on  the  6th  of 
July,  was  by  no  means  of  that  favourable  na- 
ture which  the  people  had  reason  to  expect,  and 
indeed  it  contains  as  gross  a  contradiction  as 
can  be  met  with  iiji  any  official  paper  that  was 
ever  published.  In  the  report  of  the  6th  of 
April,  it  states  that  ail  tlm  physicians  expressed 
their  expectations  of  his  lOiajesty's  recovery. 
In  the  report  of  the  6th  of  July  it  is  stated, 
*^  that  his  majesty's  mental  health  is  certainly 
improved  since  April  the  6th;''  and  in  the  subse- 
quent passage  we  read,  that  ^*  some  of  his  ma- 
jesty's physicians  do  not  entertain  hopes  of  his 
majesty's  recovery  quite  so  confident  as  those 
which  they  had  expressed  on  the  6th  of  April.'* 
In  their  report  of  the  6th  of  July,  the  public 
were  informed  that  the  mental  health  of  his  ma- 
jesty was  itn^roved,  and  yet  the  physicians' 
hopes  were  not  sb  confident  of  his  recovery  as 
when  his  malady  w^s  more  virulent  on  the  6th 
of  April.  We  know  iK)t  how  to  reconcile  this 
contradiction,  and  can  only  attribute  it  to  that 
confusion  whigh  is  purposely  introduced  into 
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official  papers  when  the  public  are  not  to  be 
made  aequaintdd  with  the  real  state  of  ^Ae 
busipees. 
We  give  the  report  of  the  6tih  July  in  full : 

Windsor,  July  6. 

We  the  under^written,  members  of  tbe  council  ap« 
pointed  to  «s«iH  her  majeaty  in  the  executioii  of  the  trusts 
committed  to  her  majesty,  by  virtue  of  the  sliitute,  passed 
in  the  5Ui  year  of  his  niajesty's  reign,  eoliUed  ^^An  act 
to  provide  for  the  admipistration  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  for  the  care  of  his  majesty's  royal  person,  durinj^  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty's  illness^  and  for  tlie  resump- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  by  his  majesty,'* 
having  duly  met  together,  on  the  6th  day  of  July  1811^  at 
the  QueenVLodge^  near  to  Wkidsoi^Castle,  and  having 
called  before  u^,  and  examined  upon  oath,  ika  pfaysknaDs 
and  other  persons  attei^d^Qt  upon  his  majesty,  and  having 
asccitahjed  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health  bj  ail  sad 
other  ways  and  means  as  appeared  to  us  to  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  do  hereby  declare  and  certify,  that  tbe 
state  of  his  majesty's  health,  at  the  time  of  this  onr  meet- 
ingi  is  not  such  as  to  enable  his  majesty  to  resume  the 
personal  exercise  of  his  royal  functions. 

That  his  majesty's  bodily  health  is  but  litde  disor- 
dered. 

That,  in  consequence  Qf  an  acoeaaioQ  of  meotal  d»* 
order,  subsequent  to  our  report  of  the  6th  April  last, 
a  change  took  place  in  the  system  of  management  wluch 
had  been  previously  adopted  for  his  majesty's  cure.  Hia 
majesty's  health  is  represented  to  us  by  all  the  phyncians 
as  certainly  improved  since  the  6th  of  April.  We  are 
imable,  however,  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  effects  of 
an  immediate  recurrence  to  any  system  of  management, 
which  should  admit  of  as  free  an  approach  to  his  majestv's 
presence  as  waa  allowed  iq  a  former  pmod  of  his  ma- 
jesty's indisposition. 

Soine  of  his  majesty's .  physicians  do  not  entcrtafs 
hopes  of  his  majesty's  recovery  quite  so  confident  as  those 
which  they  had  expressed  on  the  6th  of  April.  The  per- 
suasion of  others  of  his  msgesty's  physicians,  that  bis  ma- 
jesty will  coippletely  recover,  is  not  diminished ;  and  they 
all  appear  to  agree,  that  there  is  a  considerable  proba- 
bility of  his  9)^jesty's  final  recovery ;  and  that  neidier  his 
oo^j^^ty's  bodily  heaHh^aor  his  present  sywiptoilta^  nor  the 
effect  which  the  diseasi^.  has  yet  produced  npon  ikis  wme^ 
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majestj  will  not  ultimately  recover. 

C.  Cantuar, 
E.  Ebor, 
Eldon, 

ELLBNBOKOUGHy 


W.  Grant, 

Montrose, 

WlHCHELSEA, 

Aylesford. 


jest/»  facnftits,  aflford  any  rdaaoa  for  ttrinking  that  his  r  ments,  in  Windsor-Castle»  and  in  tte  Still  deeper 

solitude  of  his  blindnefis* 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank  of  Nature's  works, 

he  was  surrounded  only  by  kind  and  faitfalnl 
attendants,  who  administered  every  comfort  to 
his  situation,  whilst  they  exercised  that  unva- 
ried reserve  upon  all  important  subjects,  which 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  repose  of  their 
afflicted  monarch.  If  the  late  partner  of  his 
throneTisitedliim  in  his  affliction,  and  the  mourn- 
ful duty  of  those  visits  was  never  neglected,  it 
was  not  to  speak  the  language  of  affectionate , 
kindness,  but  to  gaze  in  silence  \ipon  his  sor- 
rows,  and  to  see,  that  as  far  as  .the  care  and 
skill  of  man  could  relieve  them,  they  were 
soothed  and  mitigated.  In  the  hour  of  natipna^ 
forebojding,  when  the  success  of  military  ambi- 
tion seemed .  almost  complete,  the  stedfast 
heart  of  the  patriot  king  was  aroused  not  by 
his  people's  fears ;  in  the  glorious  day  of  .tri- 
umph, when  every  foe  lay  prostrate  at  the  fee.t 
of  England,  and  the  struggles  qf  twenty  yeai:$ 
were  at  length  repaid,  the  pious  king,  whose 
prayer  had  ever  been  uplifted  for  his  people  s 
safety,  joined  not  in  the  hiymn  of  thanksgiviog, 
and  bowed  not  before  that  power  from  which 
alone  he  had  looked  for  succour.  In  the  periods 
of  domestic  happiness,  or  domestic  misery,  Jhis 
mind  was  equally  unconscious.  The  blpoming 
heiress  of  the  British  crown  received  not  l^ip 
blessing  on  her  union,  nor  did  her  untimely  re- 
moval draw  from  his  eye  the  most  sacred  tear 
that  would  have. been  shed  for  her  los3.  His 
spirit  has  fled  without  the  consciousness  that 
the  beloved  partner  of  his  throne  had  gone 
before  him  to  the  house  of  all  living ;  he  was 
finally  spared  the  pang  which  a  father  feels 
when  his  son  in  the  vigour  of  y9uth  and.  health 
precedes  him  to  the  grave. 

But  if  liis  majesty,  w^^*^  thu*  insensible  to 
o  . 


The  report,  however,  which  appeared  on  the 
6th  of  October,  gave  almost  a  final  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  public,  for  it  is  there  stated,  that 
all  the  physicians,  with  the  exception  of  oqie^. 
had  given  up  their  absolute  expectations  of  re- 
covery, though  from  the  vigour  of  his  majesty's 
constittttioa,  and  general  bodily  health,  some  of 
theca  did  not  expressly  despair  of  ultimate  con- 
valescence. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  further  detail  of 
the  official  reports,  but  in  the  examination  of 
the  physicians,  previous  to  the  report  of  Jjiily 
8th,  1812,  we  find  the  following  account  given 
by  Dr.  Matthew  BaiUie,  of  the  state  of  his  ma- 
jesty's mind :  "  The  errors  of  his  majesty's 
mind  are  at  present  as  strongly  impressed  upon 
it  as  during  any  period  of  his  illness ;  for  a  few 
weeks  lately,  his  majesty  has  been  able  occa^ 
sionally  to  relate  anecdotes  more  distinctly 
than  for  two  or  three  months  previous  to  that 
period ;  within  the  la3t  two  or  three  days  his 
majesty's  mind  has  been  entirely  lost  in  error/' 

It  is  a  task  amounting  almost  to  an  impossi- 
bility,, to  follow  correctly  the  different  circum- 
stances of  his  majesty's  malady.  ;  The  bulletins 
of  the  physicians  were  the  only  authentic  re- 
cords of  his  majesty's  retirement  from  the 
concerns  of  the  world.  From  these  it  will  be 
seen,  that  though  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
malady,  he  was  subject  to  paroxysms  which 
excited  the  most  alarming  apprehensions,  his 
life  daring  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  ex- 
istence, was  one  of  tranquillity,  though, of 
mental  aberration.   In  the  solitude  of  his  apart- 
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subjects  which  were  never  mentioned  to  him, 
because  they  would  have  excited  thel  most  acute 
sympathies  in  his  feeling  mind,  the  habits  of 
his  former  life  ever  retained  their  influence  over 
him.  * 

Those  whose  duties  placed  diem  around 
him,  during  this  long  night  of  his  mind,  now  ^ 
weep  for  a  mdnarch,  and  a  man,  who  always 
retained  the  strong  features  of  the  virtues  of 
his  ordinary  life.  He  never  lost  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  dignity  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested ;  he  never  forgot  to  unite  with  it  the 
kindest  consideration  for  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded;  he  never  departed  from  his 
regular  habits  of  temperance  in  diet;  and 
though  his  food  was  moderate,  it  was  rather  to 
assist  nature  during  the  want  of  exercise,  than 
to^  obviate  any  indulgences  of  appetite.  His 
late  majesty  always  retained,  till  the  infirmities 
of  age  began  to  weigh  him  down,  the  same 
ttii^te  for  music  which  he  had  displayed  during 
hi5  tictive  life.  In  his  retirement  he  performed 
with  skill  upon  the  pianoforte,  and  he  pleased 
himself  with  the  imagination  that  his  affection- 
ate family  were  his  auditors. 

Wt  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  pathetic 
than  the  venerable  m6narch  playing  from  me- 
mory the  sublime  nits  of  his  favourite  Handel, 
and  believing  that  his  family  Were  his  auditors. 

It  is  highly  honourable  to  those  persons  in 
immediate  attendance  upon  his  majesty,  that 
during  the  long  period  of  his  afflicting  malady, 
no  improper  disclosures  concerning  his  domes- 
tic habits  were  madfe  by  those  who  had  the 
means  ofpersonal  observation.  An  afiectionate 
veneration  for  a  beloved  sovereign  prevailed 
over  all  the  temptations  of  curiosity,  and  no 
unauthorized  eye  ever  invaded  the  privacy  of 
bis  retirement  During  the  queen's  life,  she 
judged  it  necessary  to  draw  a  strict  line  as  to 


presence  of  the  king,  in  ord^  to  guari  agiditot 
any  unpleasant  or  imprudent  communicatiotw 
The  most  afflicting  privation  wa»  that  wU<^ 
prevented  the  whole  of  the  royal^  family,  with 
the  exception  of  the  prince  regent,  from  a^ 
preaching  him ;  but  her  majesty  in  this' as  well 
as  all  the  public  domestic  occurrences  in  which 
she  was  connected,  acted  from  the  pui^Mt  tbo- 
tives  of  state  prudence. 

The  duty  of  the  physicians  who  ^attend^ed 
his  majesty  was  certainly  of  tbe  most  delkate 
nature,  and  aWhougfa  they  disagreed  upoof  the 
mode  of  treataient  which  aught  to  be  adopted 
toward  bis  majeilty,  and  at  the  same  live 
making  every  allowance  for  a  little  private 
pique  which  existed  amongst  them,  liie  nation 
has  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  their  ser* 
vices,  although  they  were  not  crowned  with 
ultimate  success.  In  the  present  malady^  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  to  use  the  language  of  the  ber^ 
was  the  kading  physician ;  and  in  onier  td  ac-- 
count  for  some  discrepancies  which  crept  into 
the  reports  of  the  physicians,  tiie  fottowkig 
account  appeared  in  a  particular  publicafioti, 
which  may  be  designated  an  eulogy  upon  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  for  the  sentimraits  are  in  dhreot 
variance  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  tibe 
physicians  diraiselves  in  their  respective  re* 
ports. 

<'  The  medical  attendance  on  the  royd  suf- 
ferer has  generally  been  directed  by  the  noinm- 
terial  influence  of  the  day.  The  authority  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  in  his  first  illness,  committed 
him  to  the  charge  of  Dr.  Willis,  whose  system 
of  coercion  was  carried  on  ^  in  his  ewn  Vvay, 
while  the  other  physicians  were  mere  lookeii»^ 
on.  The  severity  of  this  half  medic^  chanieteV 
made  a  powerfut  impression  on  die  fSyzXiStiSiiti 
and  the  name,  after  his  recovery,  Vibrated  on 
his  nerves  with  a  harsb  recollection,  which  he 


the  persons  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  i  could  at  all  times  but  ill  disguise^  when  pro- 
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nimnced  before  him.  The  caaracter  of  the  mi- 
nister who  recommended  him,  and  that  of  the 
physician  himself,  seem  to  have  been  cast  in 
the  same  stern  mould.  In  the  final  attack,  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Willis,  and  the  recollection  of 
putseverity,  gave  a  new  feature  to  the  medical 
altelidance.  8k  Henry  took  a  lead  in  the  ar- 
rangeBieftts ;  and  oondueted  himself  with  such 
delicacy,  prudence,  and  good  sense,  as  to  gain 
equally  the  esteem  of  the  queen's  cabinet,  as  of 
the  opposition  at  Carlton-house.  As  a  mark  of 
the  regent's  sentiments  and  favour,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  hiQ  physicians  in  ordinary,  and 
equally  preferred  in  his  attendance  upon  him, 
as  he  had  been  upon  the  sovereign  *• 

''  The  case  of  his  majesty  was  one  of  that 
doubtful  nature,  on  which  no  accurate  judg- 
ment could  be  formed.  For  a  long  time,  pru- 
dence required  that  the  physicians  should  lean 
to  the  favourable  side ;  and  the  hopes  and /ears 
of  the  nation  were  equally  interested  in  their 
decision.  The  former  history  of  the  complaint, 
and  die  natural  constitution  of  the  royal  sufferer, 
were  circumstances  in  favour  of  amendment ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  his  peculiar  feelings  and  situation  as  a  so- 
vereign, unaccustomed  to  control,  equally  pre- 
ponderated on  the  other  side.  So  long  as  hopes 
could  be  cherished,  the  physicians  were  bound 
to  hold  out  a  favourable  issue  to  the  wishes  of 
the  nation^  and  not,  by  ill-timed  anticipation,  to 
throw  a  gloom  over  the  thinking  part  of  the 
state,  till  time  had  prepared  them  for  the  event 
The  business,  therefore,  under  Sir  Henry,  was 
conducted  with  much  prudence  and  judgment ; 
and  the  examination  of  the  physicians  shewed 
ipuch  cordiality  of  opinion,  and  matured  consi- 


deration. The  political  arrangcTTients  that  have 
since  taken  place  have  discovered  the  advantage 
ojf  this  temporising  plan,  which  it  was  found 
essential  to  pursue;  and  the  plain-dealing  of 
another  physician  was  even  harmonized  into  this 
courtly  line  of  behaviour  at  the  time. 

^'  The  continuance  of  ministers  in  power  may. 
be  considered  as  owing  in  part  to<this  circum^. 
spect  behaviour  of  the  physicians,  which  did. 
not  even  at  the  last  entirely  banish  the  ray  of 
hope,  or  preclude  the  idea  that  the  sovereign 
migh|  be  brought  forward.  Sir  Henry  thus 
shewed  himself  not  less  adroit  as  a  courtier 
than  eminent  as  a  physician ;  and  now  stands 
at  the  acmd  of  royal  favour,  as  in  public  esti- 
mation." , 

Whilst  our  venerable  monarch  was  thus  suf- 

It 

fering  under  the  deepest  ai&iction,  the  country 
was  not  inattentive  in  providing  the  necessary, 
means  for  the  support  of  his  royal  household, 
and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1812,  the  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  household,  and  the  administia-^ 
tion  of  his  majesty's  personal  property^  was 
read  a  first  time  in  the  house  of  commons.    It 
may  be  naturally  expected,  that  in  a  discussion, 
of  this  nature,  many  subjects  would  Be  intso- 
duced  relative  to  the  expenditure  of  the  royal  v 
family,  which,  although  they  had  no  inunediate^^ 
bearing  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill,  yet  which 
were  most  fully  and  in  some  respects  illiberally 
canvassed,  from  the  mere  spirit  of  opposition. 
.The  anti-ministerialists  descanted  largely  upon 
jthe  creation  of  a  double,  court,  as  tending  to, 
i throw  an  accession  of  parliamentary  ii#uence- 
jinto  the  hands  of  ministers;  but  Mr.  Perceval. r 
in  an  able  strain  of  humour,  ridiculed  the  pre* 
tended  alarm  of  the  oppositionists  on  this  head. 


*  A  very  different  cause  has  been  jmblicly  aseigned  for  the  honour  conferred  by  the  regent  upon  Sir  Henry.  No  doubt 
whatever  exists  of  the  abilities  of  the  royal  physician,  but  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  recovery  of 
his  majesty  from  his  ^rmer  malady  was  owing  to  the  skill  of  Pr.  Willis* 


for  tfa6  dbulfle  court  was^ to  consist  of  fbw  kirdft 
of  £he  bed-chamber^  a  g^room  of  the  itoie^  and 
all  the  pages ;  aiid  certainly,  said  Mr.  Perceval, 
tlie  pages  were  not  to  be  overlooked,  .when  this 
awful  accession  of  parliamentary  injpiuence  was 
to  be  considered.  The  bill,  however,  was  uiti- 
^lately  passed,  by  which  100,000/.  was  appro- 
priated for  a  household  for  the  king,  and  to  the 
support  of  his  dignity  and  personal  comfort, 
together  with  60,000/.  the  amount  of  the  king's 
privy;  piirse,  and  10,000/.  to  the  queen,  to  meet 
fticidental  expenses,  making  a  total  of  170,000/. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  this  period  of 
our  history,  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  com- 
mercial and  political  state  of  Great  Britain,  in 
tlie  year  1812,  and  we  cannot  perform  that  task 
better;  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Sir  John 
J.  W.  Jarvis,  in  his  Sfafe  of  Britain,  and  to 
which  we  are  particularly  induced,  as  we  find 
in'  it'  so  pointed  and  faithful  a  display  of  the 


gifeat  and  good  qualities  of  our  late  moudrch, 
kfid  of  the  blessings  which  we  enjoyed  under 
hl^'^rule : 

■  • 

-'  'f*in  the  name,  of  Britons,  I  shall  say,  we  have  a 
thriitie  fiUed  by  a  monarch  whom  we  venerate  and  adore 
aboVe  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned  bver  these  realms  ; 
l^ob  the  commetncement  of  whose  auspicious  reign  every 
Mw&  jpc^^  aiid  good  has  flour]9hed  abundantly,  and  this 
country  has  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  commer*. 
ci^t,  agricultural,  naval,  and  military  splendour ;  whilst  the 
fibe'  arts  and  sciences  have  been  greatly  encouraged,  ren-> 
ifeJibg  altogether  the  people  too  rich  and  too  luxuriou»« 
In  short,  within  the.  period  of  our  good  king's  reign,  we 
{lerceic^  at  one  glance  a  high  state  of  civilization,  opu- 
lepoe^  ai|d  munificence  among  the  higher  classes ;  comfort 
a^  cheesfubess  among  those  of  subordinate  rank ;  splen-* 
$liidf  eligiou^  establishments  filled  by  an  exemplary  clergy ; 
seminaries  for  learning  and  religion  celebrated  throughout 
Mie  earth ;  charitable  institutions  worthy  of  equal  celebra- 
tion V  money  below  the  legal  rate  of  interest  i  commerce 
flourishing  to  an  extent  unknown  to  the  former  history  of 
the  world ;  manufactories  highly  improved  in  fabricy- hige-' 


iMtiCy,^  iomI  4aito;  iiAtoe&se  d<apkad$<«lfWfiqr»o«atf 

barked  or  abom:  to  be  em|)iay«d  in  the  itrttctom ^t.ia&M, 

roads,  harbours,  and  canals ;  a  public  and  privale  WteaMi 

amounting  from  this,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  to  fto  left 

thin  2f500fiO0flOQl.i  a  currency,  includbg  com  and 

psper  (as  a  comtnon  institiment  of  traiBe),  of  an  te- 

menae  tfrnount,  wirich  before  the  Revohttioti  (so  ^M) 

and  time  «f  insdtuting  the  Bank,  consisted' otf^'a^lMfe 

aione^  and  wa^  oof  moire  thast  18,5(X>,00M.,  ftid'^Plliib, 

from  bis  majesty's  accession  to  the  year  l?7 V  was^ift- 

creased  39,000,000/. ;  and,  aided  by  the  Bank  mslHtilioii 

in  1693|  the  trade  of  the  country  has  been  highly  beoeitael 

from  the  encouragements  during  the  present  reign ;  for 

though  the  specie,  before  it  began  to  be  drained  oilt  of 

the  country,  by  the  machinations  of  France,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  amounted  to  40,000,000/.,  yet  it  was  not 

sufficient  to  represent,  even  .the  amount  of  the  taxes, 
much  less  .the  foreign  trade  of  QOfiOdfiOOl. ;  stiU  leas  the 
home  trade,  say  1  £0,000,000/.;  less  still  the  ioeonia 
from  stock,  300,000,000/.;  even  the  fitfrning  capital, 
135,000,000/. ;  or  plate,  jewels,  Sfc.  50,000,000/.;  and  far, 
indeed,  below  the  value  of  cultivated  land  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  may  be  rated  at  720,000,000/.  -  • 
How  then  must  not  xht  wisAltr  6f  this  kingdom  have 
been  augmented  during  the  present  reign !  andour  grac* 
ous  monarch  has  not  only  raised  his  home  donmuen^  to 
this  high  pitch  of  splendour  and  opulence,  but  he  has,  by 
his  unsubdued  Jirmnes$  and  perseverance,  in  the  Andat  of 
the  greatest  difficulties,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  .arising 
from  French  influence,  and  unruly  passions,  preserved 
us  from  the  gripe  of  France,  and  even  afforded  protection 
t6  stranger-sufferers ;  by  means  of  his  navy  and  army,  the 
latter  long  imder  the  guidance  of  his  illustrious  son,  who 
has,  by  the  most  indefatigable  care  and  exertion,  brought 
it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  military  perfection  and  discipline, 
which  have,  under  our  good  king's  auspices,  been  raised 
to  a  degree  of  greatness,,  that  must  astonish  bolii  friends 
and  foes.  So  great,  so  ^radons,  and  so  pious  a.]Bonarcb, 
even  traitors,  democrats,  and  the  facuous  must  coq^s, 
c^tainly  never  reigned  over  these  realms  ;  and  weH  has 
it  redounded  to  the  happiness  and  pros^perity  of  his  peo- 
ple, in  producing  the  most  abundant  fruits.  And  must 
not  those  ministers  have  been  wisely  chosen,  who  have 
been,  during  this  long  reign,  the  instruments  through 
whose'  ineessai^  exertions  ao-ihuch  advantage  is  derived 
\0  thi'eiate  and  the  empire,  even  to  this  very  boor  ?  innst 


»•^» 


m:VWQftmQWkE  'THS  TI1»P 


bf«n  ffreat  ?  nhaft  €tn  iMre  pf?«ife;>Uie  wiidum  aiMl  eve 
of  the  QMNWol^  tb«a  M^tf  8(d«»lioaof.0i|ph  QtinutersP 
duriag  this  monarch's  reign,  have  not  bodi  the  church 
and  the  state  beea  most  carefully  upheld,  and  the  latter 
guairded  against  die  many  attempts  at  assailmeot,  from 
time  to  time,  and  this  in  the  most  eoneiliating  and  gentle 
msMoeri  then,  what  monarch  ever  carried  pracikal  re- 
Ifgioa  to  a  higher  pitch  than  our  presoil  kittg  i  in  this 
there  can  be  no  deception — the  act  speaks  for  the  per- 
.former*  All  diose  matters,  however,  are  fit  subjects  for 
m  &r  more  able  pen,  and  are  perhaps  much  better  uader- 
stoed  and  felt  by  an  affectionate  and  sensible  people^  than 
any  pen  could  describe  them. 

From  this  flattering  and  pleasing  picture  of 
what  our  monarch  has  achieved  for  his  country, 
we  return  reluctantly  to  the  afilicting  state  in 
which  we  find  him  in  1813. 

The  strength  of  his  recollection  remained  un- 
impaired, but  the  aberration  of  his  reason  was 
never  in  any  considerable  degree  diminished. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  malady,  an  experi- 
ment had  been  made  to  recal  to  his  recollection, 
and  direct  his  attention  to  public  affairs,  but  it 
was  soon  laid  aside,  as  it  was  found  to  create 
that  irritation  which  is  the. leading  symptom  of 
mental  derangement.  His  majesty's  recollec- 
tion of  past  events  was  extremely  exa^ct,  and 
the  occasional  sketches  of  persons  and  charac- 

* 

ters  which  formed  great  pgtrt  of  his  soliloquies 
afforded  the  strongest  proof  of  the  activity  of 
.  his  mental  powers,  which  were  most  strikingly 
exemplified  in .  a  particular  Instance  when  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  merits  of  the  earl 
of  Sandwich,  whom  his  majesty  designated  by 
the  name  of  Jemmy  Tuntcher. 

Another  instance  of  the  retention  of  his 
mdmory  on  the  circumstance  of  the  passing-bell 
tolling  one  morning  at  Windsor,  and  his  ma- 
jesty inquired  who  was  dead.  His  attenidants 
at  first  did  not  answer  him,  but  o|i  his  repeating 
the  question,  they  sfiid, ''  PlMse  your  majfrsty, 
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Hfea.  ^T-.''  "  Mr^.  $—/'  r^ftinod  the  king, 
*'  «he  w%f»  a  linenedraper,  and  lived  at  thf  corn^ 
of  -"-^-^  street*  (naming  the  street) ;  aye,  she 
was  a  gcMHl  woman,  and  brought  up  her  family 
in  the  fear  of  God — she  is  gone  to  Heaven — I 
hope  I  shall  soon  follow  her." 

The  total  blindness  and  increasing  deafness 
of  his  majesty  gave  great  facility  to  his  medical 
and  other  attendants,  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  It  was  formerly  his  usual  custon^ 
to  dress  atxd  undress  himself  without  any.  as* 
flibtance ;  indeed  he  had  a  {^articular  aversion  X^ 
any  of  his  domestics  assisting  him,  and  hence 
arises  the  circumstance  of  his  beard  having 
grown  so  long.  It  was  always  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  he  permitted  the  hairdresser  to 
perform  his  operations^  and  has  frequently,  in 
consequence,  let  his  beard  grow  for  several  daye^ 
and  sometimes  weeks,  until  it  became  unplea- 
sant to  him,  and  then  he  submitted  very  unwil- 
lingly to  the  necessity  of  removing  it.  The  re- 
presentations,  liowever,  which  have  gone  forth 
to  the  public  respecting  the  length  of  his  ma- 
jesty's beard,  are  wholly  founded  in  error,  and 
the  drawings  which  have  been  made  of  him  in 
that  state,  have  not  the  slightest  claim  either 
to  accuracy  or  to  fidelity. 

Bis  meals  were  extremely  temperate  and 
simple;  he  usually  dined  at  one,  and  retired 
to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  :  one  of  the  physicians 
in  waiting  always  attended  him  on  these  occa- 
sions. The  royal  patient  deemed  never  to'  forget 
that  he  was  still  a  king,  and  this  was  strikingly 
observable  in  his  demeanour  towards  his  atr 
tendants,  which  exhibited  the  same  mixture 
of  dignity  and  affability  which  bad  always  cha- 
racterized his  conduct  to  all  around  him.  One 
of  Merlin's  chairs  was  at  this  time  provided  for 
him,  with  which  he  was  so  pleased^  that  he  was 
const^tly  removed  from  one  room  to  another 
init» 


? 


and  the  qu^eh  dd^nei  tb'hbii^irtii'edi^Vehb^et 
1*1  wis  tfte.  daae.  Oh  ofll^  '^cca^idh ,  oh  enTerinJi^ 
the  room,  she  found  him  sii^ging  ft  KfiBm,  ^h9 
aocompanyihg  it  on  the  li&V^sitfeol^.  Wh6h 
he  had  finished  it,  he  kh^Tt  dowti  ktid  pr&ye^ 
atdu^  ior  her  mietjesty,  Uieh  JTol'  *his  fothily, 
ani  then  JFor  thie  nation,  cdncWAhg  With  k 
prayer  for  hiiifseir,  that  'il  migHt  ^I^aSe  GtSA 
to  "aVert  Tiis  heavy  calamil':^  flfom'hffft,  but  if 
nf<^,  to  giVe  ^him' resignation  to  subVnit  'to  it. 
Ife'tfifeh  burst  into  tears,  irid  his  rfeftsbh  again 
fled. 

Thus  passed  Iti'e  years  of  our  sovereij^'s  life, 
bift  "(h^r  course  Was  scarcely  marked  by  hite. 
Still  at  the  sun-rise,  though  it  rose  hot  f6r  him, 
h"e  was  at  his  orisons  :  still  his  family  felt  his 
tender  care,  and  yielded  him  his  usual  solace. 
Half  in  Heaven,  and  separated  from  the  taint 
of  all  earthly  communication,  he  lived  in  the 
deep  Retirement  of  his  palace  j  soHtaty-^e- 
ques'tered— silent— but  not  forgotten.  The  te- 
meinbrariceof  him  still  ruled — his  exatiiple  Mras 
still  profif 81)16.  The  nation  still  heard  iiiid  Was 
edifiei  by  hearing  that  his  gtey  hairs  were  not 
descending  in  sorttiw  tb  the  gfravfe ;  'fliat  liis 
very  aberrations  were  holy,  ahd'hij^,  and' happy; 
aria  that*  fcWd,  whb'liad  takeh  frbih  hftti  rfetfiion, 
had  in  exc'ha'iige  g!Veh  him  peace. 

On  *e  royal'birth-dfity,  ita  181S,  thte  stattie 
dflrfs  ma3*e8ty,'NXrhidh  vTOlH  voted  by  the  cofpo- 
ratti6'ii  6f  L6hdon  to  be  placed  ih  their  great 
c<^h€i^t-i1iistfnber.  Wis  exhibited  for  the  first 
tuhe'wilh'alrduedviccgremoiiy :  ittif^s'placfed 
tf^dh'a' p6dfe'ltal't%elVe 'ftfetin  ft^Tght,  Atad  te- 
presSiHs''{Bel^ih^iii'hisV6yaI  t^bes,  ttoldingth^ 
s6roU  of  "an  'iMieiha  in  hlsUft^altia ;  ilis  ri^t 
Win'dUkteatied,  ksif  f«turtiihgf%[i'altiif#fet'to1in< 

'^fe'-itf^cfffjtibtt  bh'tee'iJ^lei^aIirfB'rtt9  ih^fer-' 
tion:   ■  ..•..:•.' 


!^  '. 


'  VEOItMS  tKt  THmai 

cudea^  te  n  blfave,  free,  and  Uyal  pwyle, 

by  liis  public  virtues  i 

by  his  pre-eminent  example 

6f  .privfttis  worth  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic  lift  ; 

ky  the  uniform  eonrse  of  uoafiected  piety, 

and  enUre  submission  to!  the  will  of  heaves* 

The  wiadpni  and  firmnestf 

.  of  bis  character  and  councils 

enabled  him  so  to  apply  the  resources  of  hia  empire, 

so  to  direct  the  native  energ^ies  of  his  subjects, 

that  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  ' 

preserred  inviolate  the  constitution  in  church  and  state, 

and  secured  die  commerce  aud  {m)spertty 

^f  his  dominions, 

during  a  long  period  of  unexampled  difficulty ; 

in  which  the  deadly  contagion  of  French  principles, 

and  the  domineering  aggressions  of  French  power, 

had  nearly*  dissolved  tite  frauiTe, 

and  d^itroyed  the  ind^endelKae 

01  every  other  government  and  natton  in  Evifpe* 

The  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons^ 

of  the  city  of  London, 

have  erected  this  statue, 

in  tMtimony 

of  their  undeviating  loiyalty  and  grafefal  ^ttlKteielit 

to  the  b^st  of  kings, 

m  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  bis  reigi^ 

A.D.  1815. 

BittCH,    Mayor. 


A  considerable  exacerbation  having  taken 
place  in  bis  majesty's  malady,  it  was  fotmd 
necieissary  to*  adopt  a  more  coercive  sysitem  6f 
management.  ^The  queen  was  now  the  only 
person  admitted  to  dis^coufse  with  tbe  king, 
with  the  exception  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
and  his  majesty's  personal  att^ndaifts.  In  the 
absence  of  Dr.  John  Willis,  his  '  bWther,  Df. 
Robert  'Wiltis  took  his  place.  It  waft,  however, 
evident,  that  Hht  calling  in  tff  thte  Willises  was 
by  iiO  ttiidhs  agrfeeable  to  the  '6ther  physi- 
clAiis;  they  had'complaitied  in  veryiond  irnd 
disfitict't^rtrts  df  the  coercitte'Yrt«ite\)r^s  tirtkith 
t  had  -  b^en   fcdd^ted  towMdn  his  'Wftjfeifry  6ii 
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a  former  0WMriini»  net  they  tmr  with  dn*  te^sj^aoI^lM^kjMMd  to  have  itfl4lf»l^ 
plaaMre,  that  1ih«  saiM  ayrtam  was  to  be  re- 
peated,  Mfd/if  ftosiTfble,  the  coercion  rather  in* 
creaBed.  l%a  care  of  hie  majesty  was  in  fact, 
almost  tttirely  intrusted  to  the  Willis's,  Ae 
the  4tthw  tnedioal  gentlemen  only  coming  in  to* 
tatioB  in  d^se  lattendanee  upon  the  Jung,  as 
on  ordinary  oecasii[>n8.  The  vaite  of  rooms 
which  his  majesty  and  his  attendants  occupied, 
had  the  advantage  of  very  pure  and  excellent 
air,  and  there  was  no  positive  prohibition 
issued  to  bis  majesty  being  allowed  to  walk  on 
the  terrace ;  bat  he  declined  it,  as  from  the  bad 
state  of  his  eye-isight,  he  could  not  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  views.  The  lords  and  grooms  of 
the  king  s  bed-chamber,  his  equerries  and  other 
attendants,  were  occasionally  in  attendance  at 
Windsor-Castle;  but  they  were  restricted  to 
the  nuMber,  as  resolved  upon  by  parliament, 
when  the  household  of  his  majesty  was  esta- 
blished. Two  king's  messengers  went  from 
the  secretary  of  «^te  s  office  daily  to  Windsor, 
and  fetamed* to  London,  as  they  had  been  ac- 
cnstomed  td  dofora  number  of  years  past;  the 
messeiiger  who  arrived  at  noon  brought  a  daily 
account  of  the  king  s  health  to  the  prince  re- 
cent, and  the  memberls  of  the  queen's  council. 
His  majesty  was  never  left,  during  the  whole 
of  his*  makpdy,  without  one  of  the  royal  family 
being  in  the  castle,  and  a  member  of  the  queen's 
council,  appointed  under  the  regency  act. 

The  following  anecdote  of  bis  majesty  at' diis 
period  has  been  given  to  the  public  through  tbe 
means  ^  a  eotempporary  publication,  and  we 
have  no  jraason  whatever  to  doubt  the  autiienti- 
city  of  iU  llhat  the  imagination  of  hiamsjesty, 
even  iii  its  wandering  and  unsettled  -state, 
might  now  ^and  then  dwell  upon  his  approaohing 
dissoktion,  isiyy  no  means  improbable.  But, 
a  xLore  striking  proof  of  the  derangement  of 
mental  fa<mltie^  cannot  be  a4di)ced»  tiian; 


attendants:  ''lm«sttaaveafiew«a<t 

and  I  will  have  ^tibem  bladk,  iiu  memory  of 

Gbocge  the  Third." 

Uo9v  deefdy  mitst  tbe  ajttendantp  have.£^ 
this  meianchcily  aitaation  of  their  beloved  imn? 
narch.  It  was  a  living  deat&-«-<-bat  itrwas  ithe 
will  of  An  inscmtable  Providence  that  lie,riK)ald 
aq6RBr ;  not  tortmaed  indeed  with  l^oee  mental 
agonies  which  Bed  with  the  derangement  4>f  ^his 
reason,  but  .aff(»ding  an  awful  «€xarop}e  dof  that 
omnipotence  which  aulyeots  the  crowned  mo* 
narch  and  the  lowly  beggar  alike,  to  the  direct 
calamities  that  be&ll  the  children  of  imen* 

In  the  gloom  and  solitude  of  his  casUe*  Jiving 
in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  peopled  ^y  beings  of 
bis  own  nation,  he  knew  not  tbe  joy  of  his 
people  which  at  this  period  xnaniiestedj^self 
on  the  marriage  of  tbe  princess  Gharkrtte,  imd 
which  gave  die  natioh  the  flattering  assuianoe  of 
a  legitimate  succession  of  the  houae  ^  Sruns-> 
wick  to  the  throne  of  these  reahns.  Jt  is  well 
known  that  hismajesty  had  selected  ihe  prmce 
of  Oiange  as  tbe  censorl;  of  theptinceas  Char- 
lotte*--and  in  a  pelitical  ;point  «f  *view,  it  m9B 
certainly  the  most  advisable  uniou  that  .pould 
be  selected  for  her ;  but  dilBoulties  of  ah  .insu- 
perable nature  presented  themselves  towardB* 
this  union,  whidi  did  ^n^t  exist  at  the  tinm 
when  bis  majesty  had  fixed  upon  the  pmce.of 
Orange;  and  therefore,  the  reproadi  is^f^np 
avail,  that  the  prmee  of  Saxe  Cobvrg  Sfaatiield^ 
was  chosen  as  the  consort  of  tbe  pcviofss 
Charlotte,  in  direct  opposition  to  wjiat  were 
well  known  to  be  the  direct  wishes  of  his. ma- 
jesty ;  whereas  it  is  probable,  that  had  hM^yen 
permitted  him  the  use  of  his  reasoaat  the.pe- 
.riod  of  the  marriage,  no  objections  whateiwr 
.would  have  beesn.  given  to  the  iUustriei:|a  ia4i* 
vidual,  who  with  her  own  choice,  and  wi^^^lfae 
approbation  of  the  nation,  became  her  husbimd. 
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During  the  year  1817,  his  majesty  (if  any  re- 
liance ean  be  placed  upon  the  bu][letin6  which 
^ere  regularly  and  officially  issued)  enjoyed 
a  comfortable  state  of  health,  although  no  bene- 
ficial change  had  taken  place  in  his  mental  dis- 
order. He  rose  as  early  as  in  former  times; 
breakfasted  at  eight,  dined  at  one,  and  when  in 
a  tranquil  state,  generally  ordered  the  viands  of 
which  his  dinner  was  to  consist — ^but  beyopd 
this  he  was  withdrawn  from  all  eyes  but  those 
that  watched  his  necessities ;  he  was  in  silence 
and  in  darkness  ;  **  he  partook  not  of  the  joys 
por  the  affections  of  his  kindred  nor  his  people. 
To  him  there  was  neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor 
kingdom,  nor  wife,  nor  children,  nor  subjects ! 
The  little  world  in  which  he  dwelt  was  a  soli- 
tude, peopled  only  by  imagination ;  but  the  in- 
habitants were  not  those  which  haunt  the  guilty 
mind,  even  when  reason  is  not  overthrown.  It 
was  said  that  ministering  angels  were  the  com- 
panions of  his  thoughts,  and  in  the  loneliness  of 
the  circle  by  which  he  was  cut  off  from  rational 
intercourse  either  with  this  wwld  or  the  next*." 

If  we  direct  our  view  to  the  melancholy  events 
which  were  now  about  to  press  upon  the  nation, 
and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  royal  family, 
we  might  almost  be  inclined  to  call  the  situa- 
tion of  his  majesty  an  enviable  one.  It  is  true 
he  could  break  but  few  of  his  early  ties  in  se- 
parating for  ever  from  human  society.  He  left 
indeed  a  large  family  behind  him,  but  even  if 
he  had  tived  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  facul- 
ties to  the  day  of  his  decease,  he  must  have 
looked  across  the  gulph  before  him  for  the 
greater  number  of  his  friends  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance :  of  the  peers  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, at  the  commencement  of  bis  reign,  five 
only  were  living  at  his  decease;  the  earl, 
now  marquis  of  Drogheda,  tjhe  earl  of  Carlisle, 


earl  Fitzwilliam,  viscount  Netterville,  and 
viscount  Bttlkeley,  all  of  whom^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  marquis  of  Drogbeda,  were 
under  age  at  the  accession.  How  many  have 
died  first,  who,  were  they  now  living,  would 
have  wept  for  his  decease;  and  how  much 
must  the  attachment  of  this  world  be  weakened 
by  the  consideration  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  whom  we  valued  are  no  longer  in  it.  It 
is  somewhat  singular  in  our  history  that  we 
should  twice,  within  the  short  space  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  have  had  the  mournful  task  of 
conveying  to  the  same  tomb,  and  at  the  same 
time,  two  members  of  the  royal  family — ^in  both 
cases  too,  the  parent  and  the  child.  In  No- 
vember 1817,  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales 
and  her  infant  were  buried  together  in  the  royal 
vault  at  Windsor  ;  in  February  1820,  prince 
Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  and  his  aged  father. 
These  are  devastations  in  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  should  teach  the  surviving  members, 
even  in  their  elevated  stations,  how  little  they 
really  possess,  when  life  itself,  upon  which  all 
the  rest  depends,  is  their's  on  so  short  and  pre- 
carious a  tenure.  We  are,  however,  aware  that 
in  these .  reflections  we  are  anticipating  the 
course  of  history,  and  therefore  return,  though 
painfully,  to  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  me- 
lancholy events  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this 
country. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  amongst  the 
prospects,  the  fairest,  the  brightest,  the  most 
exhilirating  to  the  nation,  was  th6  interesting 
situation  of  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the 
British  throne.  With  her  were  connected  the 
highest  interests,  as  well  as  the  highest  hopes 
of  the  nation.  She  was  the  brightest  ornament 
of  the  sphere  in  which  she  moved,  a  pattern  to 
her  own  sex,  and  an  object  of  universal  adaaira- 
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^kui  to  1^  otber.,  ia.  tae  eudeariag  reflations 
oC  a  daughiteranda  wife  she  shone  pre-eminent, 
and  an  .admiring  world  hailed  the  approaching 
period  when  she  was  to  shine  forth  in  the  still 
more  tender  one  of  mother.  To  her  the  nation 
looked  as  the  parent  of  its  future  sovereign ; 
iwd  well  i^deed  was  the  expectation  founded, 
4rhat,  under  the  guidance  and  superintendence 
qf  such  a  mother,  a  being  worthy  of  wielding 
tt^  sceptre  of  this  mighty  empire  would  have 
flourished  to  maturity.  Cradled  as  she  was  in 
.sorrow/ and  nursed  in  the  school  of  grief,  she 
had,  by  her  dignified  conduct,  in  prudently  ab- 
gtaining  from  any  interference  in  the  great  poli- 
tical questions  of  the  day,,  and,  more  than  all, 
by  h^r  private  worth,  her  amiable  qualities, 
and  the  unlimited  exercise  of  those  eminent 
virtues  which  constitute  the  Christian  cbarac- 
ter,  gained  the  coi\fidence,  the  esteem,  and  the 
love  of  the  whole  nation.  She  was  the  pole- 
star  of  its  hopes,  the  tenderest  object  of  its 
solicitude.  Her  ripening  years  were  regarded 
with  that  anxiety  which  is  bestowed  on  the 
culture  of  a  tender  exotic,  transplanted  from  a 
.  better  clime ;  and  in  the  full  blow  of  her  beauty, 
she  charmed  the  gazer,  and  well  repaid  the 
care  of  those,  who  nurtured  so  sweet  a  flower. 
Though  outwardly  invested  with  the  regalia  of 
royalty,  and  placed  in  a,  sphere  of  life,  in  which, 
generally,  the  minor  consideration3  of  the 
world  lose  their  influence,  and  the  practice  of 
all  the  tender  charities  becomes  absorbed  and 
lost  in  the  outward  forms  of  ceremony  and  eti- 
quette, she,  in  the  unsophisticated  spirit  of  her 
native  goodness,  assumed  the  character  of  the 
private  station,  and  descended  from  the  sphere 
of  the  princess  to  become  the  benefactress  of 
her  people. 

The  nation  was  now  on  the  tiptoe  of  expec- 
tation for  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  British 
throne,  and  early  in  the  month  of  November, 
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^e  glad-tidings  were  circulated,  that  the  ^  ac-^ 
couchment  of  her  royal  highness  was  hourly 
approaching,  and  from  the  general  state  of  her 
health,  the  most  favourable  result  was  to  be 
expected.  But,  alas!  the  joy  of  the  nation 
was  doomed  to  be  turned  into  the  deepest  sor- 
row, for  the  mother  and  the  infant  fled  together. 
Every  minute  circumstance  attending  her  de- 
ceai^e  has  been  already  laid  before  the  public, 
in  the  Memoirs  previously  alluded  to ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  merely 
inserting  a  description  of  her  last  moments,  as 
given  in  that  work,  with  a  few  reflections  on 
an  event  which  struck  the  wliole  nation  with 
sorrow  and  dismay. 

"  About  five  minutes  before  her  death,  the 
princess  said  to  her  medical  attendants,  '  Is 
there  any  danger  V  They  replied,  that  they 
requested  her  royal  highness  to  compose  her- 
self. The  princess  replied,  with  great  com- 
posure, *  I  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
answer ,'  and,  it  is  stated,  she  added,  that  she 
had  one  request  to  make,  and  begged  that  it 
might  be  put  in  writing.  It  was,  that  she 
hoped  the  customary  etiquette  would  at  some 
future  day  be  dispensed  with;  and  that  her 
husband,  when  his  awful  time  should  arrive, 
might  be  laid  by  her  side. 

"  The  utterance  of  this  request  seemed  to 
have  partially  relieved  her  departing  spirit- 
she  appeared  as  if  her  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  this  world  were  at  an  end— and  a  solenm, 
heart-rending  silence  followed.  For,  some 
moments,  the  throbbings  of  the  hearts  of  the 
agonized  attendants  might  almost  have  been 
heard.  The  vital  spark  flashed  for  a  moment 
brightly — but  the  power  of  ^rticulatioa  was 
gone.  The  dimness  of  death  was  creeping 
upon  her  sight — still  she  moved  not  her^yes 
from  the  face  of  her  beloved  Leopold,  .JBvho 
stood  in  speechless  agony  over  her.  He  hung 
8q 
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upon  that  countenance  which  had  been  his 
delight  in  health,  in  strength,  and  joy ;  and  it 
now  beamed  consolation  and  snpport  on  the 
awful  verge  of  a  purer  existence. 

"  The  inevitable  fiat  had  been  pronounced ;  and 
the  dread  messenger  of  an  Almighty's  will  stood 
ready  to  execute  it.  The  hand  was  raised  to 
desll  the  blow — but  the  angel  of  mercy  steeped 
the  fatal  shaft  in  the  balsam  of  resignation,  and 
the  spirit  of  religion  in  the  dread  hour  sup- 
ported the  suiferer's  heart. 

**  In  her  last  agonies — ^in  the  awful  moment 
when  the  scenes  of  this  earth  were  to  clo^e 
upon  her  for  ever — scenes  in  which  she  had 
known  the  height  of  terrestrial  bliss; — the 
princess  grasped  the  hand  of  him,  who  had 
ever  been  the  object  of  that  bliss — 'twas  not 
the  warm  grasp  of  life — 'twas  the  convulsive 
one  of  death.     Her  head  fell  on  her  left  breast, 

• 

and  breathing  a  gentle  sigh — she  expired  ! 

**  The  fetal  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  the 
princess  Charlotte  tame  over  the  nation  like 
the  breath  of  a  pestilence,  blasting  in  its  course 
all  joy,  and  comfort,  and  happiness.  The  tie 
of  affection  between  the  nation  and  the  house 
of  Brunswick  was  the  child  to  whom  that  un- 
fortunate princes*  was  to  have  given  birth — 
before  him  all  passions  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed— the  asperity,  of  political  rancour  would 
have  been  softened,  and  the  abettors  of  riot 
and  rebellion,  would  have  found  but  few  to 
rally  round  their  standard.  A  nation,  which 
has  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  fame  and  glory, 
under  any^particular  and  long-established  form 
of  government,  looks  with  trembling  on  those 
events  which  bear  the  slightest  relation  to  the 
erection  of  a  new  dynasty ;'  every  link  which  is 
lost  in  the  chain  of  legitimate  succession,  be- 
comes a  national  calamity ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
the  life  of  the  infant  would  have  been  some  al- 
leviation for  the  loss  of  the  mother.    He  would, 


indeed,  have  been  deprived  of  the  tender  care 
of  an  exemplary  parent,  whom  he  would  only 
have  known  by  the  record  of  her  virtues— but 
calamity  is  an  excellent  school  for  princes,  and 
they  have  not  made  the  worst  sovereigns  who 
have  suffered  the  earliest  or  severest  depriva- 
tions. He  would  have  had  a  father  too,  of 
whom  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  speak  more 
highly,  than  by  saying  that  the  English  nation 
esf£^s  him,  and  would  have  wished  (as  fieir  as 
h§  is  known,  and  beyond  this  it  would  be  syco- 
pttancy  to  praise  him,)  to  trace  his  resemblance 
in  his  son. 

"  Regarded  as  a  private  calamity,  no  event,  in 
the  wide  range  of  those  sorrows  to  which  hu- 
man nature  is  devoted,  is  so  deeply  calculated 
to  bow  down  the  heart  with  hffeiviness,  and  to 
impress  upon  the  min^  the  absolute  vanity  of 
our  frail  existence,  i  A^  young  female,  in  the 
early  bloom  of  life,  and  in  the  possession  hither- 
to of  uninterrupted  health  and  high  spirits, 
snatched  from  her  family  and  her  friends  at  that 
most  interesting  crisis,  when,  it  might  have 
been  reasonably  hoped,  she  was  about  to  aug- 
mebt  her  own  happiness,  and  to  bestow  a 
pledge  that  would  guarantee,  as  it  were,  the 
permanence  of  the  blessing  upon  herself  and 
upon  them,  is  surely^  without  contemplating 
any  external  adjunct,  an  affliction  that  trans- 
cends the  ordinary  miseries  which  flesh  is 
heir  to. 

"  In  the  bright  regions  of  everlasting  day, 
now  lives  our  sainted  princess,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beatitude  of  heaven.  Her  part 
on  earth  was  short,  but  that  part  she  acted 
well ;  she  has  passed  the  dreaded  bourn,  and 
in  angel  purity  has  ascended  to  her  Redeemer's 
throne,  to  receive  from  him  the  crown  of  im- 
mortality. On  the  bosom  of  her  Maker,  her 
head  reposes — ^freed  from  mortal  sufferings: 
and  from  her  celestial  sphere,  she  has  viewed 
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the  tears  of  an  afflicted  nation ;  of  a  dejeeted 
sire,  and  a  disconsolate  husband.  To  the  latter, 
in  the  silent  hours  of  their  meditation,  she  has 
whispered  consolation,  and  has  instilled  into 
their  hearts  the  blessed  hope  of  a  re-union, 
^yhen  death  shall  have  given  up  his  sting,  and 
the  grave  its  victory. 

"  Peace  be  to  thy  spirit, — for  it  was  a  lovely 
one ! — The  tears  of  the  mourner  have  fallen 
on  thy  grave ;  the  lamentations  of  the  orphan 
and  the  widow,  who  received  from  thy  hand 
their  daily  support,  have  been  poured  over  thy 
tomb;  the  criminal,  saved  by  thee  from  an 
ignominious  death  on  earth  dares  now  to  look 
above,  for  thou  art  there  his  intercessor  with 
his  offended  Judge ;  the  children,  who  by  thy 
aid  were  taught  to  lisp  their  Maker/s  name, 
bless  thee  in  thy  heaven ;— and  a  mighty  people 
will  for  ever  hold  thy  memory  sacred.— Peace 
be  to  thy  spirit !" 

The  shock  which  the  nation  received  from 
the  decease  of  the  princess  Charlotte  appeared 
to  divert  its  attention  for  a  time  from  all  other 
objects ;  but  the  contemplative  mind,  taking  a 
comprehensive  view  of  events  in  their  different 
relations  and  bearings  on  general  or  individual 
happiness,  could  not  refrain  directing  its  eye  to 
the  afflicted  monarch,  who,  in  his  hermit  state 
of  melancholy  solitude,  heard  not  the  requiem 
which  was  sung  over  the  tomb  of  one  h§  dearly 
loved,  and  with  whom  he  was  then  perhaps,  in 
imagination,  holding  the  most  affectionate  in- 
tercourse. He  heard  not  the  solemn  passing 
bell,  nor  the  slow  and  measured  step  of  the 
mourners :  the  sight  of  the  tears  of  his  afflicted 
people- was  spared  him :  his  sun  set  as  before, 
imd  his  nightly  visions  were  undisturbed  by 
the  memory  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  general  observation  of  historians,  that 
the  occurrences  of  any  time  seem  always  to 
those  who  live  in  it,  to  be  the  greatest  that 


have  ever  taken  place,  as.  objects  are  magnified 
by  proximity,  and  diminished  by  distance ;  and 
certainly  the  events  which  distinguished  the 
latter  years  of  George  III.,  in  reference  to  his 
own  family  carry  with  them  a  fund  for  the  most 
serious  reflection.  Death  seemed  to  have 
marked  thiem  for  its  own,  for  the  eye  was 
scarcely  dry  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  family,  than  a  tear  was  again  called  forth 
for  the  decease  of  another. 
Her  majesty  had  been  long  lingering  under  a 

4 

painful  disease,  which  was  known  to  be  the 
dropsy  in  all  its  varieties,  accompanied  with  an 
unsoundness  of  the  hypochondriac  viscera,  a 
circumstance  which  rendered  her  recovery 
morally  impossible. 

In  consequence  of  the  expected  demise  of 
the  queen,  a  bill  was  introduil^ed  into  parliament 
for  amending  the  regency  act,  with  respect  to 
the  custody  of  his  majesty^s  person,  in  1818 ; 
which,  after  providing  for  the  increase  of  the 
queen's  council,  proceeded  to  enact,  that  in 
case  parliament  should  be  separated  at  the  time 
of  her  majesty's  demise,  a  proclamation  should 
then  be  issued  for  calling  it  together  in  sixty 
days;  but  if  there  should  be  no  parliament, 
then  the  day  of  meeting  to  be  regulated  by  the 
day  named  in  the  writ  of  summons,  or  within 
sixty  days. 

These  proceedings  in  parliament  prepared 
the  public  in  some  respect  for  an  early  intelli- 
gence of  the  queen's  death,  nor  was  it  long 
before  it  was  announced!.  We  shall  not  enter 
into  an  enlarged  detail  of  her  majesty's  illness, 
but  merely  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  of  the 
leading  circumstances. 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  her  majesty  went  to 
Bath  in  the  hopes  of  restoring  her  health,  but 
she  derived  no  benefit  from  it,  as  she  was  fre- 
quently attacked  with  spasms,  which  threatened 
her  existence.    The  first  attack  of  the  disease 
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which  continued  so  long  with  few  intermissions, 
Itras  on  a  journey  to  Windsor,  when  the  convul- 
sions were  so  severe,  that  it  was  deemed  Unsafe 
for  the  royal  party  to  proceed  further  than  Kew. 
From  this,  however,  she  gradually  recovered, 
aiid  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  would  be 
finally  overcome.  The  next  attack  was  at  the 
duke  and  ducljess  of  York's  entertainment, 
given,  in  June  1818  :  and  her  majesty  from  that 
period  was  unable  to  walk.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  attack  is  ascribed  to 'the  agitation 
arising  in  her  majesty's  mind,  from  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  received  in  her  transit  through 
the  city,  on  a  visit  to  the  lord-mayor,  with  a 
view  to  patronise  the  national  schools  of  the 
metropolis.  It  appears  that  her  majesty  went 
to  the  mansion-house  in  what  is  ternxed  half 
state ;  and  although  her  visit  was  anticipated, 
no  preparations  were  made  for  her  reception 


the  lord-mayor  were  in  readiness  to  escort  her ; 
and  in  consequence,  Mr.  Lee,  the  high-consta- 
ble of  Westminster,  who  preceded  the  royal 
carriage  on  horseback  with  his  staff  of  oflSce, 
contrary  to  all  precedent  and  etiquette,  was 
constrained  to  continue  his  attendance  till  her 
majesty  alighted  at  the  lord-mayor's  private 
door.  Even  here  there  was  none  of  .that  re- 
spectful  attention,  on  the  part  of  the  lord-mayor's 
household,  which  the  approach  of  such  an  illus- 
trious visitor  demanded.  As  her  majesty  passed 
through  the  Poultry,  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  who  were 
not  alone  guilty  of  direct  acts  of  rudeness,  by 
thrusting  their  faces  close  to  the  carriage  win- 
dow, but  assailed  her  majesty  with  hisses  and 
groans  of  the  most  terrific  description.  To 
prevent  these  indignities,  there  was  not  a  city 
officer  present.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark, 
when'  the  weak^state  of  her  majesty's  frame  at 
that  time  is  considered,  that  such  a  scene  was 


calculated  to  produce  the  ihost  serious  conse^ 
quences.  Her  majesty  was  very  much  alarmed, 
and  on  quitting  her  carriage  wad  observed  to 
tremble  exceedingly ;  and  although  she  exerted 
the  energies  of  her  mind  to  overcome  her  fright, 
she  was  yet  greatly  affected.  Whether  this 
apparent  want  of  respect  arose  from  any  private 
direction  of  her  majesty  or  not,  we  are  not 
aware  ;  but  to  what  happened  in  the  morning 
is  attributed  the  indisposition  by  which  she  was 
assailed  in  the  evening.  Her  majesty,  after  a 
partial  recovery  from  this  attack,  experienced 
a  relapse  on  the  7th,  and  again  on  the  l8th  of 
July.  At  this  time  she  resided  at  her  palace 
at  Buckingham-gate ;  the  physicians,  conceiv- 
ing that  a  change  of  scene  and  air  would  pro- 
duce some'  benefit  to  their  royal  patient,  ad- 
vised her  removal  to  Kew.  She  was  accord- 
ingly  taken  to  Kew-palace  in  an  easy  carriage. 


on  her  entering  the  city — ^none  of  the  officers  of '  accompanied  by  the  princess  Augusta  and  the 


duchess  of  Gloucester.  Here  she  remained  till 
the  period  of  her  death.  Her  majesty  had  ex- 
pressed an  ardent  wish  to  be  at  Windsor.  This 
was  but  natural,  when  her  attachment  for  her 
afflicted  consort  is  considered ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  her  principal  motive  for  desiring 
to  go  thither,  was  her  anxiety  to  spend  the  re- 
maindei:  of  her  days  under  the  same  roof  with 
him. 

To  follow  the  various  stages  of  her  majesty  s 
disorder,  from  its  assuming  a  dangerous  aspect 
to  the  termination  of  her  existence — or  to  re- 
capitulate  all  the  bulletins  which  were  published 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  would  afford 
little  of  gratification.  It  is  sufficient  to  say^ 
that  as  the  disease  advanced  in  virulence,  each 
interval  of  repose  became  shorter  than  the  pre- 
ceeding  one ;  each  succeeding  paroxysm  more 
acute ;  each  struggle  more  nearly  mortal^  till 
the  fell  hand  of  death  put  jtn  end  at  once  to 
her  mi^ry  and  to  her  life. 
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That  her*  majesty  was  prorided  with  the  best 
medical  assistance  which  England,  the  centre 
of  human  art  and  knowledge,  could  afford, 
must  be  a  solid  satisfaction  to  those  who  were 
peraonally  attached  to  her,  and  to  all  her  sub- 
jects, who  sympathized  with  her*  It  was  an 
advantage  at  the  same  time,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  people  of  high  rank  never  fail  to 
possess.  But  there  are  other  sweeter  allevia- 
tions of  human  aphony,  which  nature  calls  for, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  afflicted  grpatness 
cannot  always  command — ^we  allude  to  the  kind 
and  watchful  attention  of  our  children.  In  this 
respect  her  majesty  was  most  fortunate,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  filial  tender- 
ness with  which,  throughout  her  indisposition, 
she  was  watched  by  every  branch  of  her  family 
within  the  reach  of  her  palace. 

Her  majesty  died  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1818,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor,  consistently 
with  the  usual  forms  of  court  etiquette. 

On  the  demise  of  the  queen  it  was  necessary 
that  a  new  custos  of  the  royal  person  should  be 
appointed,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  the  duke  of 
York  was  selected  for  that  office.  A  considera- 
ble opposition  was,  however,  made  in  parliament, 
to  the  continuance  of  the  10,000/.  per  annum, 
which  had  been  granted  to  her  late  majesty,  on 
the  plea  that  it  was  indecorous  in  a  son  to  ac- 
cept of  any  remuneration  for  an  act,  which  it 
was  a  part  of  his  filial  duty  to  perform ;  and  es- 
pecially as  the  appointment  of  the  office  of 
custos  of  his  royal  father's  person  did  not  sub- 
ject him  to  any  great  extraordinary  expense. 
The  public  voice  was  decidedly  against  the 
grant,  but  it  was  as  much  attended  to  as  in  all 
grants  of  a  similar  nature.  It  was,  however, 
considered  by  some,  that  even  if  parliament, 
ia  its  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 


did  pass  the  grant,  the  duke  of  York,  out  of 
consideration  of  the  h^avy  and  insupportable 
burthens  which  were  then  pressing  upon  the 
people,  would  refuse  the  acceptance  of  the  grant, 
and  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  custos  of 
his  father's  person  without  remuneration.  In 
this  expectation,  however,  the  people  were  dis* 
appointed.  Parliament  passed  the  grant,  it  was 
accepted,  and  his  royal  highness  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  important  office,  with  some 
portion  of  his  popularity  diminished; 

At  this  period,  we  have  seen  the  following 
statement  of  his  jnajcsty^a  health :  **  He  was 
perfectly  blind,  and  occupied  a  long  suite  of 
rooms,  through  which  he  was  continually  strolU 
ing.  Several  piano-fortes  and  harpsichords 
were  placed  at  certain  intervals,  and  the 
monarch  frequently  stopped  at  them,  run  over 
a  few  bars  of  HandeFs  oratorios,  and  proceeded 
on  his  walk.  He  dined  chiefly  on  cold  meats, 
and  frequently  ate  standing.  He  had  a  silken 
dress,  with  a  cap  of  the  same  colour,  trimmed 
with  fur,  in  the  winter*;  afld  sometimes  he 
changed  his  dress,  according  as  his  fiuicy  im* 
pelled  him,  to  a  blue^  robe  de  chambre,  held 
round  the  body  by  a  belt.  In  his  walks  he 
would  often  stop  and  address  himself  to  a  noble 
duke  or  lord,  thus  holding  a  discourse  and  fur- 
nishing his  own  answers/' 

His  majesty  still  suffered  his  beard  to  grow 
two  or  three  days  or  more,  seldom,  however, 
exceeding  three  days.  His  hair  was  perfectly 
white.  He  was  quite  cheerful  in  his  conduct 
and  conversation,  ate  very  heartily,  and  enjoyed 
good  bodily  health.  His  majesty  looked  well 
and  walked  with  a  firm  and  sometimes  quick 
step  to  and  fro  in  the  apartments  allotted  to 
him  ;  but  he  was  now  insensible  to  all  afiairs 
of  state,  and  also  to  the  family  arrangements 
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whiob  took  plaosio  MMOt|iMme  of  the  manriiige. 
pf  the  four  noyal  dukes*  Clareaoe,  Kent,  Cum^ 
|;>egclazid,  and  Cambridge  . 

FraoL  the  official  bulletins  which  were  issued 
at  tbis.period,  the  public  were  apprized  of  the 
tranquillity  iu  which  his  majesty  passed  his 
days»  and  the  general  good  state  of  bis  health ; 
but  e?en  that  very  tranquillity  carried  wkh  it 
something  of  an  affecting  nature.    He  heard 


Tffc  thou  uprt  afil  (9||;Qtt^-srd9M:  <bou  k^. 

In  happier  momenU ;  and  oh !  dearer  far, 

Now  that  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  thee ;  still 

Hallowed  by  all  the  memory  of  the  past 

ShftU  be  thy  niimft.-^abr6d  by  lengtbened  yeafs, 

And  TOlevable  \rf  tuienngsv  mqr*at  lllOii  reiucAk» 

In  l^efven's  appointed  time,  diy  lagt  abod^ 

The  parad|ise  of  God,  where  every  tear 

Is  wip'd  from  every  eye. 


In  this  isolated  state,  separated  fro9i  his 
not  the  roll  of  the  funeral  carriages,  whieh  |  family  and  hia  subf^ts»  little  transpired  of  the 
bore  the  oorpae  of  hia  beloved  pntner  to  its  \  actual  state  of  hia  msgesty,  beyond  the  rep^ 
tomb ;  he  stood  like  the  aged  oak,  >fhor^  of  its  r  eC  the  o^ia)  blvV^ms»  wd  tJbi^sse  ev^«.  90  lafe^ 
branches,  whilst  loand  Jum  the  lightnings  of ' 
death  scathed  the  objects  whom  he  had  nur- 
tured and  nourished  in  his  youth ;  yet  he  heard 
not  the  storm  which  spread  desolation  around 
him — ^the  world  with  all  its  affairs  had  vanished 
from  his  view — and  half  on  earth,  and  half  in 
heaven,  his  spirit  longed  to  quit  its  clayey  tene- 
ment, and  join  in  heaven  the  objects  of  its  love. 
We  know  not  how  we  can  better  describe  the 
situation  of  the  afflicted  monarcli  at  this  period 
than  in  the  following  lines : 


Another  year  !-»a  year  of  solitude, 
Of  darkness,  yet  of  peace,  has  past — and  he, 
The  father  of  his  people,  narks  it  not; 
Alike  to  him  all  seasons,  and  their  change, 
His  eyes  are  rayless,  and  his  heart  is  cold, 
He  wields  a  barren  sceptre;  yet  his  brow, 
or  regal  diadem  displac*d,  atiU  wears 
The  a>own  of  f^ory ;  his  the  boary  head 
FouAd'in  the  way  of  rigbteousneas  and  truth. 

P  thou,  our  father — thou,  our  prince  and  friend- 
How  many  a  sight  that  would  have  griev'd  thine  eyes. 
How  inany  a  pang  that  would  have  wrung  diy  heart, 
Has  God  withheld)  and  thine  affliction  spar*d  thee; 
ThQ  Rose  t)f  Engiand  wilheifd  inita,b«d. 
The  TQic«  of  vfaUing  was  ia  every  tent^ 
Yet  thy  day  pass'd  unruffled  as  before  ; 
The  partner  of  thy  hopes,  when  hope  was  youn|, 
She  who  bad  shar*d  thy  first,  thy  youthful  love, 
And  toinistered  to  every  sorrow,  she 
IMl^v  kMig  tirtknesi»  aad  « liag'ttag  deatli» 
kfA  thou  hadst  neither  t«Mff»  oat  aiglvtp  (tt^e; 


^s  the  3d  of  October,  181,9,  continued  to  assure 
the  public,  thet  his  majesty  wa^  i^  good  bodiiy 
health,  but  without  a9y  diaonution  of  his  disr 
orders   . 

We  cannet  omit  transcribing  from  a  F^sncb 
paper  an  account  of  the  last  yeare  of  Gieoi^e 
III.,  many  parts  of  which  we  know  to  be  true, 
the  others  are  exaggerated*  The  circonistance 
of  his  long  floating  beard,  app^rs  to  have  been 
a  prevailing  error,  no^  only  in  this  country,  but 
with  our  continental  neighbours ;  but  w^h^  thsi»fc 
e:(ception,  the  following  account  carries  with  it^ 
a  great  degree  of  trujth : 

''  That  august  old  man  was  long  deprived  of 
sight,  and  wore  a  long  floating  beaird*  Q^ 
wandered  constantly  through  his  apartm^nt^ 
amidst  the  phantoms  of  his  imagination^  which 
represented  to  him  all  the  beings  that  were 
dear  to  him.  He  spoke  to  them,  and  repli^  to 
what  he  thought  he  heard  said«  He  also  fre* 
quently  remained  for  hours  together  in  a  state 
of  complete  depression,  his  head  resting  on 
both  arms*  He  would  dien  suddenly  recover* 
and  believe  himself  among  celestial  spidits ;  he 
would  rush  forward,  and  mighl  have  fellei^  with 
such  force  as*  to  cause  serious  c<m^equ(ince8, 
had  not  the  precaution  been  taken  of  surrounds 
ii^.the  waUs  of  his  apartments  vrith  cuahions. 
Formerly  h#  uaed  to  collect  his  servants,  and 
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make  them  tit  do^vm  in  tiie  wotti^  tUSdn,  fftncy- 
ing  himself  in  his  parliametit,  he  used  to  speak 
with  vehemence,  and  at  last  fajl  into  a  kind  of 
delirium.  When  the  king  took  bis  meal%  whibh 
were  served  to  him  twice  a*day»  he  imagined 
himself  surrounded  at  his  table  by  his  family ; 
and,  as  in  deprivation  of  reason^  he '  had  pre^ 
served  the  taste  of  hib  youth  for  music,  he  made 
himself  be  led  to  his  piano-fof te,  or  of dered  a 
violin  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  executed  fiom 
memory  pieces  of  music  with  a  precision  which, 
ctesldering  the  state  of  Ws  mind,  was  sur- 
prising." 

The  first  sign  of  decay  in  th<s  excellent  con* 
stitution  of  his  m«^esty,  appeared  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1819,  He  had  been  latterly 
greatly  reduced  ii^  bodily  strength,  not  so  much 
from  his  advanced  age,  (for  there  are  many  m^d 
of  less  robust  constitutions,  who  have  attained  a 
much  more  advanced  age,  without  his  majesty's 
infirmity)  as  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  of  his  majesty's 
life,  which  obliged  him  to  forego,  almost  en- 
tirely, his  former  healthful  habits,  especially 
his  early  rising  and  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  true,  that  every  thiog  which  art 
could  devise  was  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  the  spacious  suite  of  apartments  which  he 
occupied,  in  order  to  lighten'  his  privation. 
The  arrangements  applicable  to  his  personal 
convenience,  were  all  of  the  most  perfect  kind ; 
the  spacious  apartments  in  which  he  lived, 
were  regulated  to  a  uniform  temperature,  to 
guard  agaitast  the  risk  of  taking  cold,  by  passing 
from  one  part  to  another ;  and  in  fact  during 
nine  years,  the  long  interval  hi#  majesty  re- 
mained in  retirement  at  Windsor-Castle,  under 
tbe^gti^rdianship  of  a  council,  he  was  the  object 
of  unremitting  care  and  attention. 

But  no  substitute  can  adequately  replace  the 


of  ^wliloh  ITM  a  poeaatawalehilKlj^of  the 
voos.  system,  whkdi  rendemd  the  affielfld' 
monarch  peculiatly  auMeptibie  even  of  ihei 
slightest  atmospheric  chan^*  The  intense- 
cold  of  the  wistar  1819,  aflboted.  him  jensthly, 
and.  the  sorthem  aspect  of  Ms  a|MHrtmeaAe> 
tended  very  much  in  increase  the  effioctr  of  il^ 
From  whatever  cause,  however,  it  may  have  ori^^ 
ginated,  his  majesty  wns  thfdughout  the  winter 
afflicted  wdth  repeated  coUii,  and  they  at  length^ 
sttbsidad  in  a  fdig^  dimrbma.  This  coiepla£M> 
was  removed  pfeviomdy  to  the  issue  of  the  laafe 
^  official  bulletin  of  tiie  cowwil  ef  the  cnstfOs> 
and  it  was  thought  that  his  majesty  woold  ooi^ 
tin\ie  in  his  usual  bodily  health.  By  the  nee  ef 
anodyne  and  ftstringent  medicinea^  the  progvese- 
of  the  malady  was  arrested,  and  alt  appteben-* 
siens  with  reapeet  to  it  ceaeed» 

At  this  period  the  foHewing  buHetin  waa^ 
issued : 


4 


WrndsoT'Castley  January  Itt. 
Siw  niajest/s  diserder  baa  undergone  no  sensible  aher- 
stiun.     His   majesty'n  ho^takf  bcMilth  iiaa  psrtakAn  e^ 
some  of  the  infirmities  of  acpe,  but  has  been  generally 
good  during  die  ]a^  mouth. 

This  official  notice  was  very  for' from  pro- 
ducing  the  impression  of  immediate  danger, 
and  compared  with  the  reports  that  had  pre- 
viously  Obtained  circulation,  it  t^ided  rather  to 
induce  the  belief  ^(  a  reinstatement,  it  was 
not  till  several  days  had  elapsed  from  the  pub- 
lication of  the  bulletin,  that  his  majesty's  symp- 
toms became  a  source  of  peculiar  anxiety  and 
solicitude  to  hid  medical  attendants;  at  that 
period  his  disorder  returned  with  greater  vio- 
lence ;  and  in  dfespite  of  the  utmost  skill  of  his 
physicians,  several  of  whom  remained  in  con- 
stant attendance,  continued  from  day  to  day  to 
make  visible  inroads  on  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  royal  pa^nt.    Durmg  the  early  pdyrt  of 


free  gifts  of  heaven  and  nature,  the  consequence  I  January,  the  isytopVoma*  of  rapid  decay  b^cAme 
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ftfaurmmg.  Tbo^appetile  of  the  tojeA  su&rer 
Inmost  completely  luled,  heooDtinued  muc^in 
bed,  aod  itbecame  difficult  to  preaerye  Us  body 
ia  mftcieiit  warmth. 

His  mi^eaty,  in  the  early  access  of  his  second 
attacks  rejected  animal  food.  The  most  nourish- 
ing diet>  in  ^very  form  that  could  be  devised 
to  tempt  his  appetite,  was  prepared  for  him, 
but  seemed  to  fail  in  its  purpose  of  sustaining 
or  lecruiting  exhausted  nature.  A  few  days 
before  his  death  he  became  reduced  almost  to  a 
ekeleton.  The  general  decay  to  which  his  con- 
stitution was  now  subjected  showed  itself  in  the 
usuai  symptomsi  It  was  evident  that  his  blood 
was  becoming  torpid  and  chilly;  for  though 
artificial  means  were  used  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  apartments,  yet  he  continued  to 
manifest  increasing  suffering  from  cdd.  Among 
other  distressing  proofs  of  his  debility  and  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  he  lost  his  remaining 
teeth:  his  appetite  alsp  failed,  which  had 
been  previously  so  hearty,  that  it  had  been 
usual  to  medicate  his  food  in  order  to  procure 
digestion  and  prevent  any  injury  from  the 
tendency  to  excessive  indulgence.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  within  two  days  of  his  decease 
that  he  kept  his  bed  entirely,  though  for  several 
days  previou9  he  had  not  risen  at  his  accustomed 
early  hour. 

Every  hour  now  tended  to  confirm  the  fears 
of  the  physicians ;  frequent  consultations  were 
held,  as  to  the  change  in  the  mode  of  treatment; 
but  the  malady  of  the  royal  patient  appeared  to 
baffle  the  combined  skill  of  his  medical  atten- 
dants^  and  they  were  confirmed  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  monarch  was  not  far 
distant. 

From  the  expiring  couch  of  this  amiable 
monarch,  we  are  obliged  to  avert  our  view,  in 
order  to  direct  it  to  another  quarter,  where  one 
of  the  most  amiable  members  of  the  royal 


family,  in  the  prime  of  maiAoodC  simk  in  the 
arms  of  death,  and  created  another  blank  m 
the  royal  house  of  Brunswick. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent,  for 
reasons  of  the  most  laudable  nature,  bad  re* 
tired  to  his  cottage,  situate  at  Sidmouth  in 
Devonshire.  Here  he  might  be  truly  said  to 
enjoy  the  oiium  cum  digmtatc^  and  with  a  few 
select  friends,  a^d  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
he  lived  ab^ytracted  firdm  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dour of  royalty. 

One  morning  his  royal  highness,  in  company 
With  captain  Conroy,  took  a  Jong  walk  in  the 
beautiful  environs  of  Sidmouth,  during  which 
his  boots  were  soaked  through  with  the  wet. 
On  their  return  to  Woolbrook^cottage^  captain 
Conroy,  finding  himself  wet  in  the  feet,  advised 
his  royal  highness  to  change  his  boots  and 
stockings ;  but  this  he  did  not  do  till  he  dressed 
for  dinner,  being  attracted  by  the  smiles  of  his 
infant  princess,  with  whom  he  sat  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  fond  parental  dalliance.  Before 
night,  however,  he  felt  a  sensation  of  cold  and 
hoarseness,  when  Dr.  Wilson  prescribed  for  him 
a  draught  composed  of  calomel  and  Dr.  Jameses 
powders.  This  his  royal  highness,  in  the  usual 
confidence  in  his  strength  and  dislike  of  medi- 
cine, did  not  take,  saying,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
but  a  night's  rest  would  carry  off  every  uneasy 
symptom.  The  event  proved  the  contrary.  In 
the  morning  the  symptoms  of  fever  were  in- 
creased ;  and  though  his  royal  highness  lost 
120  ounces  of  blood,  from  the  arms  and  by 
cupping,  he  departed  this  life  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  23d  of  January.  His  royal  highness  was 
sensible  of  his  approaching  death,  and  met  it 
with  pious  resignation.  He  generously  said, 
that  he  blamed  himself  for  not  yielding  to  the 
seasonable  advice  of  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  first 
'  instance,  by  which  the  access  of  fever  migiit 
have  been  checked.    Every  attention  that  skill 
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ami  affection  could  supply  was^  rendered  to  him. 
Prince  Leopold,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Stockmar, 
arrived  at  Woolbrook-cottage  on  the  22d,  at 
tw^o  o'clock,  and  never  left  his  royal  brother' to 
the  last. 

From  the  first  account  of  hi&  illness,  those  who 
were  the  best  acquainted  with  his  royal  highness 
felt  the  most  serious  apprehension  of  the  result, 
since  the  habitual  abstinence  of  the  illustrious 
duke  gave  him  such  strong  and  uninterrupted 
health,  as  to  make  him  inattentive  to  the  first 
access  of  the  cold.  Through  life  his  royal  high- 
ness abstained  firom  all  high  diet.  At  the  most 
mim^tuous  banquets  he  confined  himself,  Hke 
his  majesty,  to  the  most  ^simple,  food,  and  was 
equally  temperate  in  wine.  The  consequence 
was,  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  robust 
health,  which  was  farther  preserved  by  early 
rising  and  by  daily  exercise. 

On  the  Saturday  evening,  previous  to 'the 
termination  of  his  royal  highnesses  sufferings, 
a  special  messenger  arrii^ed  at  Sidmouth  ex- 
press, with  a  letter  from  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent.  This  was  read  to  the  royal 
invalid,  about  seven  o'clock,. and  seemed  to  ex- 
cite in  his  mind  the  most  pleasing  sensations. 
It  breathed  the  strongest  sentiments  of  brotherly 
affection,  and  expressed  an  intense  anxiety  as 
to  the  state  of  liis  health.  A  few  hours  after- 
wards, his  royal  highness  was  reduced  almost 
to  a  state  of  insensibility,  but  in  the  few 
moments  of  self-possession  that  were  allowed 
bim,  he  desired  that  his  most  cordial  regard 
might  be  returned  to  the  prince  regent,  for  the 
kind  attention  which  he  had  paid  him  in  the 
hour  of  affliction.  On  the  arrival  of  major- 
general  Moore  at  Carlton-house,  on  Monday, 
his  melancholy  intelligence  was  received  by  the 
prince  regent  with  the  most  poignant  feelings 
of  anguish.  He  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
was  for  some  hours  absorbed  xii  grief. 

65—66.  8 


We  wish  our  limits  would'  laHow  us  to-ettter ' 
into  a  full  exposition  of  the  character  of  bis 
royal  highness,  so  deservinglyr  worthy  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  as  a  pattern  of  what  a 
British  prince  ought  to  be.  The  duke  of  Kent 
opened  for  himself  an  untried  path  to  retiown. 
In  a  stronger  sense  than  of  old,  his  path  to  the 
temple  of  honour  lay  through  >  the  temple  of 
virtue — his  nature  was  benevolent,  his  ambition 
was  charity.  The  man  whose  mind  is  filled 
with  things  of  this  order,  has  no  room  for  the 
image  of  worldly  distinction  ;  bttt  it  follows  him 
like  a  shadow,  and  like  his-  shadow^  if  in  bis 
bright  and  ascending  path,  it  is  the  last  thing 
on  which  he  turns  his  eyes>  its  strength  is  the 
creatioa  of  the  brightness  before  him.  The 
great  public^  establishments  in  which  the  duke 
of  Kent  took  a  leading  part,  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  the  diligence,  vigour,  and  comprehetih 
siveness  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  society:   ' 

The  simple  list  of  these  charities  gi^es  a 
grand  impression  of  the  zeal  that  could  take  an 
interest  in  them  all.  The  duke  of  Kent  was 
systematically  cautious  in  connecting  himself 
with  a  new  institution.  He  had  no  avidity  for 
public  employment — no  love  for  the  dnirnal 
indulgences  of  tavern  celebratioai— no  passion 
for  popularity,  and  no  means  for  purchasing  a 
benevolent  reputation.  He  was  a  retired  man, 
an  abstemious  and  a  domestic  man ;  ever  ad- 
verse to  that  bloated  pursuit  of  vulgar  partizan- 
ship,  whieh  naturally  grows  on  the  incautiouis 
pursuers  of  rabble  admiration.  This  list  con- 
tains every  climate  of  the' earth,  and  evety 
malady  of  the  frame,  and  every  obstruction  of 
the  mind  of  maUi  The  duke  of  Kent*fe  presi- 
dency was  not  bounded  by  the  dinner- table ; 
he  was  the  actual  director  of  the  faculties  of 
each  in  its  turn.  None  but  the  lisiborious  can 
estimate  the  labour  of  his  diversified  occupa- 
tions.   They  wilt  see  him  one  day  *urgirig  the 
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progressof  Christianity  in  America^  and  sending 
knowledge  through  the  wilderness  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ocean ;  on  tlie  next,  turning  to  the 
sun-rise^  and  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  the  Asiatic  and  the  African,  the  stranger 
and  the  slave ;  and  then  casting  his  eye  down 
on  the  n^iseries  that  gathered  round  his  feet  in 
the  dens  and  poverty  of  the  metropolis.  We 
will  not  say,  that  he  did  all  this  thoroughly,  for 
to  achieve  it  would  foe  beyond  human  powers. 
But  a  task  like  this,  gone  through  in  pure  cha- 
rity, would  be  amongst  the  noblest  triumphs  of 
human  nature.  Nothing  of  our  race  could 
make  a  nearer  approach  to  that  loftier  nature 
to  which  we  trust  we  are  yet  to  be  summoned. 
It  has  the  intellect,  the  uncircumscribed  view, 
the  uncontaminated  aspiration,  of  a  benevolent 
angel.  When  the  departed  prince  fell  short  of 
this  eminence,  we  believe  that  his  intentions 
were  sacred ;  and  with  such  a  will  acting 
withFn,  his  progress  on  earth  must  have  been 
honoured,   and  his    hope  in  a  higher    state 

secure. 

But  our  melancholy  task    is  not  yet  at  a 

close ;  from  the  corpse  pf  this  estimable  prince, 

we  return  to  his  aflBicted  sire,  who,  in  his  ab 

straction  from  the  v<^orld,  was  spared  the  melan- 

choly  grief  of  knowing  that  death  had  lopped 

away  another  branch  of  his  family;  but  the 

parent  stem  was  doomed  soon  to  fall,  and  one 

common  grave  receive  them  both. 

The  bowel  complaint  with  which  his  majesty 
had  been  attacked  in  the  month  of  December, 
had  left  him  much  debilitated,  but  from  that 
time  no  bodily  malady  existed  until  about  the 
25  th  of  January,  when  the  renewal  of  the 
bowel  complaint  shewed  that  the  bodily  func- 
tions had  lost  their  power,  and  amiounced  a 
probability  that  the  king's  dissolution  could  not 
be  very  far  distant. 

To  the  inhabitants  ^f  Wx  dsor,  who 'had  op- 4 


portuniea  of  observing  the  increased  vigilance 
that  pervaded  aU  the  movements  about  the 
castle,  the  sui^icion  sooa  infused  itself,  that  an 
unfavourable  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
heUth  of  his  majesty.  The  lords  in  waiting, 
who  were  lord  St.  Helens  and  lord  Henley, 
were  noticed  to  remain  longer  at  their  poerts, 
and  to  quit  their  charge  for  a  shorter  period 
than  usual. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  28th,  the  symp- 
toms became  so  alarming,  that  sir  Heniy  Hal- 
ford  came  express  to  town  very  early  on  Sa- 
turday morning,  and  had  an  immediate  audi- 
ence of  the  duk^  of  York.  The  ciH&seqiienee 
was,  that  his  royal  highness's  carriage  was  im- 
mediately ordered,  and  without,  a  moment's 
delay,  he  set  forward  with  post-horses  for 
Windsor-castle.  His  royal  highness  appeued 
agitated  as  he  got  into  the  coach ;  and  there 
was  an  air  of  xnystery  and  hurry  in  the  whole 
affair,  which  gave  but  too  much  reason  to  anti- 
cipate the  distressing  i^ature  of  fifir  Henry  Hal- 
ford's  communication.  At  ten  o'clock  on  Sa- 
turday morning,  the  medioal  attendants,  and 
the  lords  in  waiting.  Mi  assured  that  the  last 
hour  of  the  venerable  sufferer  was  approaching, 
and  that  the  day  must  terminate  bis  mortsd 
career*  As  the  evening  advanced,  his  majesty 
became  gradually  weaker  and  w^eaker,  but  ap- 
parently without  the  slightest  pain»  till  natme 
was  quite  exhausted;  and  at  3d  minutes  past 
eight  o'ck>ck,  be  breathed  his  l9Bt  without  even 
a  struggle.  To  bis  majeaty,  howevw,  (bR 
nH>m6nt  was  not  awful.  Aa  uacoosoiouf  ^ 
approaching  dissolution  m  if  be  were  sinking 
only  into  a  gentle  and  quiet  slumber,  death  hal 
no  terroj^s  for  him.  His  majesty  vraisnot  heari 
to  speak  a  word  for  two  hocnrs  before  4is  dis- 
solution. The  iast  words  lie  uttered  consistel 
of  a  short  queation  upona  subject  itself  <rf  ne 
importance.    He  then  lay. perfectlj^^qcuet  and 
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still  not  a  gtoixx  escaped  him,  aud  not  the  least 
indication  of  returning  reason-*-not  a  ray  of 
mental  sanity  broke  through  the  last  moments 
of  his  life. 

Though  no  one/Gould  have  wished,  that  that 
life  should  haye  been  prolonged,  which  was  not 
jheered  by  one  ray  of  reason,  which  was  passed 
in  the ,  most  helpless  solitude,  yet  when  the 
e^ent  happened,  it  produced  a  universal  sick- 
ness and  sorrowing  of  the  heart  It  was  as  if 
we  had  lost  a  father — he  was  the  father  of  his 
people,  and  tb6ugb  he  had  been  long  dead  to 
himself,  he  was  still  not  dead  to  us.  Though 
all  intercourse  had  been  cut  off  between  us — 
though  we  no  longer  saW  him  among  us — though 
the  communications  we  received  relative  to 
him  were  in  the  nature  almost  of  communica- 
tions  from  the  toinl>~yet  still  he  Iived-~the 
ibrm,  the  person  of  the  venerable  nionarch  re- 
mained— be  was  still  the  object  of  our  solici- 
tude and  care«<-^his  aged  form  still  reclined  in 
the  arms — bis  head  was  still  pillowed  by  the 
hearts  awi  bosoms  of  liis  people.  All  this  hath 
passed  away — he  is  gone  to  receive  the  reward 
of  bis  virtues ;  and  in  this  our  grief,  let  it  be 
some  consolation  to  know  that  his  last  moments, 
the  last  trying  struggle  of  our  poor,  feeble 
nature,  passed  gently  over  his  venerable  head. 

At  the  m(HBent  of  his  dissolution,  there  were 
present  besides  the  usual  attendants,  his  royal 
liighness  the  duke  of  York,  lord  Henley,  lord 
Winebelsea,  all  the  physicians,  and  general 
Taylor.  In  the  palace  were  the  duchess  of 
Crloucester,  the  princesses  Augusta  and  Sophia. 

The  princesses  were  unremitting  in  their  at- 
tention, and  immediately  came  to  condole  with 
theirToyal  brother  upon  their  distressing  loss. 
They  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wind- 
sor, but  the  etiquette  observable  on  these  oc- 
casions, that  none  of  the  royal  family  shall  sleep 
under  the  i^oof  that  ^contains  a  -corpse  -6£  a 


branch  of  that  family,  prevented  them  from 
remaining  at  the  castle. 

Immediately  after  the  decease,  the  duke  of 
York  retired  and  despatched  general  Cartwright 
with  the  mournful  intelligence  to  the  prince 
regent.  He  reached  Carlton-bouse  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  after  eleven.  His  royal  highness 
had  not  retired  to  rest,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  evept,  which, 
although  not  altogether  unexpected,  from  the 
communications  which  he  had  received  during 
the  day,  was,  nevertiieless,  a  severe  additional 
pang  to  that  which  he  had  so  recently  sustained 
from  the  death  of  his  royal  brother.  His  royal 
highness  seemed  to  be  almost  paralyzed  by  the 
contents  of  the  duke  of  York's  letter,  which, 
although  short,  he  could  scarce  read  to  the  con- 
clusion. After  a  short  interval  devoted  to  the 
first  burst  of  filial  anguish,  he  in  some  measure 
recovered  his  self-possession,  and,  having  con- 
ferred with  general  Cartwright,  he  sent  him 
hack  with  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his  no  less 
afflicted  brother  at  Windsor.  An  oflicer  of  his 
royal  highness's  household  was  then  despatched 
to  the  lord-chancellor^  at  his  residence  in  Hamil- 
ton-place, to  acquaint  him  of  the  death  of  his 
old  and  venerable  soverei^.  Messengers  were 
likewise  sent  off  to  the  rest  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  who  were  in  or  near  town  and  to  the 
several  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  had 
not  yet  been  apprised  of  the  melancholy  oc- 
currence. 

We  have  now  only  left  to  us  to  record  the 
afflicting  and  solemn  ceremonies  that  closed  the 
-presence  of  our  late  venerable  monarch  upon 
earth,  as  the  best:public  homage  to  the  memory 
of  a  blameless  and  patriotic  sorereign. 

The  first  part  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  roy^ 
remains,  consisted  of  their  being  laid  publicly 
in  state,  in  the  royal^  apartments  of  Windsor 
chapel. 
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The  account  of  this  ceremony  is  contained  in 
the  following  letter,  dated  Windsor,  Tuesday 
fnoraing. 

''  The  influx  of  strangers  increai^es  rapidly. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  is 

'  that  of  regret  and  sadness.  This  may  easily 
be  understood  By  those  who  never  were  here, 
when  the  circumstances  are  considered.  In 
the  metropolis  our  late  sovereign  was  personally 
well  known,  from  his  presence  at  public  places 
and  on  occasions  of  state.  But  his  private 
habits  were  too  secluded  from  the  popular  gaze 
•to  be  noticed  among  so  vast  a  population,  oc- 
cupied -mostly  with  their  respective  callings. 
The  mildness,  yet  firmness  of  his  character,  the 
domestic  and  princely  virtues  which  adorned 
him,  and  the  universal  opinion  of  his- worth  and 
dignity,  were  knovm  and  appreciated  through- 
out his  dominions;  but  the  just  attachment 
borne  to  him  by  his  subjects,  was  not  founded 
on  those  ocular  and  daily  means  of  observation 
which  were  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  whose  commanding  heights  have  indeed 
been  distinguished  since  the  days  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  as  a  frequent  and  ftivourite  residence 
of  British  sovereigns.  Our  ancestors  were 
honoured  i^ith  the  presence  of  the  Henry's,  and 
Edwards>  and  Richards ;  and  still  more  by  that 
of  Blizabeth,  whose  glorious  name  still  imparts 
its  interest  to  her  gallery  and  her  public  walks. 

,  But  it  was  George  ^IL  who  fixed  Windsor  as 
the  phief  abode  of  royalty.  Here  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  he  passed,  the  far  greater  portion 
of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  constantly  in- 
creasing family.  Here,  withdrawing  from  the 
parade  of  the  court,  the  anxieties  of  politics, 
and  the  bustle  of  public  business,  he  found, 
fwm  tiitae  to  time,  his  refuge  and  his  solace  in 
his,  private  chamber,  at  his  own  fireside,  or  in 
the  varied  recreations  of  the  field  and  the  farm. 
Ilehadxlwelt  here  so  long,  that  he  had  out- 


Kved  generations  of  his  surroundiDg  subjecti. 
The  children  of  the  inhabitants  Bpdak.  of  whaf 
their  grandsires  told  tiiem  of  the  early  habits 
and  conduct  of  George  III.  He  had  acquired 
a  venerated  kind  of  fraternity  (90  to  speak)  in 
this  vibinage,  independent  of  his  kingly  dia* 
racter.  Long  as  his  sad  malady  hid  him  fix)m 
their  sight,  his  deeease  has  called  up  all  tbio  re  • 
collections  of  previous  days  in  their  sorrowing 
townsfolk*  They  converse  together  on  what 
they  have  seen  ;  every  street  or  walk  reminds 
them  of  some  pleasing  circumstance,  some  trait 
of  grateful  amenity,  some  amiable  and  int^sest^ 
ing  peculiarity.  His  death  has  almpst  the  eflfect 
of  a  sudden  event  on  many  when  they  recog- 
nize the  great  blank  it  makes  in  their  interests 
and  their  happiness.  While  they  revive  the 
warmth  of  their  attachment  by  the  varied  recitals 
of  his  domestic  history,  they  look  at  the  ter- 
raced castle  of  his  rOyal  abode»  with  its  *'  ma*- 
jestic  keep  and  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers,'' 
as  the  vast  tomb  of  their  local  blessings.  These 
feelings  certainly  are  not  separated  from  sel& 
interest ;  for  it  was  the  edifying  sight  of  his 
majesty's  Sabbath-morning  devotions,  and  his 
evening  walks  on  the  terrace  with  his  family, 
that  brought  for  many  years  such  numbers  of 
visitors. 

^' With  mingled  feelings  of  genuine  respect  and 
unavailing  grief,  with  recollections  of  departed 
excellence,  blended  with  that  «ense  of  sel^ 
abasement  which  the  close  of  earthly  greatness 
inspires,  w^  this  moming'witness  the  last  almost 
of  the  sad  ceremonial  tributes  which  •  can  be 
paid  to  the  ashes  of  the  monarch,  whose  spirit 
has  for  ever  shaken  ofi"  the  bonds  of  mortal  life; 
What  additional  impression  can  the  inscribed 
cofiin,  the  sable  pall,  the  escutcheons  of  he- 
raldry, amid  the  wan  lights  which  render  dark- 
ness visible,  convey  of  that  inevitable  destiny, 
which  seems  to  cause  the  chambers  of  mounv- 
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mg  to  revive,  ana  to  associate  tbe  slumbering 
Mhoes  of  bis  well-known  voice»  with  those  of  ^ 
the  .deep  plaints  of  the  afflicted  beholders?' 
'  We  have  now  to  describe  the  ceremonial 
of  lying  in  state,  which  spectators  were  ad- 
mitted to  see  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  £cmr 
in  the  afternoon.  Numbers  assembled  early,  at 
Queen  Elizabeth's-gate,  leading  to  the  Upper 
Castle-yard^  on  the  north  side  of  which  were 
the  state  apartments,  wherein  tiie  royal  corpse 
iay.  The'crowd  increased  from  some  unforeseen 
delay  in  the  arrangements,  so  that  there  was 
no  admission  till  eleven,  when  the  gates  were 
opened.  An  unpleasant  concision  naturally  en- 
sued for  awhile.  A  guard  of  honour  was  drawn 
up  on  the  lawn  in  the  Upper  Castle-yard.  But 
the  police-officers  in  attendance  directed  the 
public  to  take  a  diagonal  path  from  the  outer 
gate  to  that  in  the  north-east  angle,  which  leads 
to  the  kitchen  and  buttery  offices.  At  this  gate 
a  guard  was  placed,  who  admitted  a  few  at  a 
time,  to  prevent  confusion.  They  were  as- 
sisted by  knight-marshals'  men  in  black 
ttcarves,  4rc.  The  company  asi^embled  by  a 
narrow  old  spiral  staircase,  leading  to  an  old 
apartment  openhig  into  St.  George's-hall, 
through  which  spectators  passed  into  the  great 
guard-chamber  facing  the  terrace,  by  a  passage 
enclosed  by  a  rail  covered  with  black,  and  were 
directed  by  some  of  the  life-guards.  Thence 
they  proceeded  on  the  left  through  the  audience- 
chamber  into  the  presence-chamber.  These 
apartments,  and  the  drawing-room,  were  lined, 
cieUng  and  walls,  with  dark  purple  cloth,  partly 
disposed  in  folds,  or  festooned.  The  audience- 
chamber  was  lighted  with  twenty  double 
branches  on  silvered  escutcheons;  the  floor 
was'  partly  railed  off,  covered  with  black, 
within  which  was  a  party  of  the  yeomen  in 
deep  mourning. 

The  presence-chamber  was  lighted  by  twenty 
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silver  sconces,  each  containing  two  wax  lights. 
On  tlie  left  a  number  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  their  halberts  hung 
with  black  crape,  were  drawn  up  in  a  line.  The 
next  room,  the  audience-chamber,  which  was 
that  in  which  the  remains  of  our  venerable  so- 
vereign were  placed.  Here  a  mournful  splen- 
dour  was  thrown  over  the  scene  by  a  profusion 
of  wax  lights  displayed  in  rows  on  each  side, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  room.  A  temporary 
throne  was  .erected,  richly  hung  with  black 
cloth,  under  which  the  coffin  was  placed,  on  a 
platform.  Captain  Cipriani  attended,  in  close 
waiting.  The  throne,  steps,  and  footstool,  under 
the  organ  gallery,  where  the  picture  of  Handel 
is  placed,  were  covered  witlj  black. 

At  the  head  of  the  coffin  sat  lord  Graves  (one 
of  the  lords-in-waiting),  as  chief-mourner;  he  was 
supported  by  sir  George  Campbell  and  colonel 
Wotley.  At  the  end  of  two  hours,  lord  Graves 
was  relieved  by  lord  Delawar,  and  the  two 
supporters  by  colonel  King  and  the  honourable 
Cavendish  Bradshaw. 

At  the  foot  of  the  coffin  were  placed  two 
heralds,  Francis  Martin,  esq.,  Windsor ;  Joseph 
Hawker,  esq.,  Richmond.  These  gentlemen 
were  attired  in  their  official  costun^e,  and  were 
likewise  relieved  occasionally  by  two  other 
heralds,  Edmund  Lodge,  esq.,  Lancaster;  George 
Martin  Leake,  esq.,  Chester.  In  other  parts 
of  the  chamber,  and  within  the  railing  by  which 
the  royal  coffin  was  separated  from  the  public, 
were  four  of  the  late  king's  gentlemen-ushers, 
four  pages,  two  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber, 
(Messrs.  Chambers  and  Seymour),  together  with 
ten  gentlemen-pensioners,  all  clad  in  deep 
mourning,  and  wearing  silk  scarves. 

In  the  meantime,  every  preparation  had  been 
made  for  the  funeral,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  authentic  statement : 

Wednesday,  the  day  set  apart  for  rendering 
8t 
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fhe  last  honoura  to  departed  majesty,  was 
marked  by  a  great  influx  of  company  into 
Windsor,  before  full,  almost  to  an  overflow. 

The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling 
of  bells,  and  the  firing  of  guns  in  the  Long 
Walk,  at  intervals  of  about  five  minutes,  which 
commenced  at  sunrise,  and  was  dontinued 
through  the  day.  The  shops  in  Windsor  were 
all  closed,  business  was  suspended,  and  solemn 
decorum  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  car- 
riages that  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
mg  were  numerous ;  and  many  persons  came 
on  foot  from  places  so  distant,  that  in  all  ordi* 
nary  c^ses  the  fatigue  of  such  a  march  would 
be  considered  intolerable. 

The  lords-in-waiting,  the  earl  of  Delawar  and 
lord  Graves,  continued  to  sit  by  the  remains  of 
their  departed  sovereign  all  night,  each  reliev- 
ing  the  other  in  the  mournful  duty  at  the  end 
of  every  two  hours.  At  a  quarter  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  rtioming,  the  large  candles  by  the 
ffide  of  the  coffin,  which  had  been  burning  all 
night  were  removed,  and  fresh  ones  supplied. 
The  smaller  candles,  which  illuminated  the 
apartment;  were  replaced.  The  state  atten- 
dants of  the  corpse  then  resumed  their  places, 
and  captain  Cipriani,  the  exon,  in  attendance, 
ordei^ed  and  superintended  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
^tiblic.  It  was  expected  that  the  duke  of  York, 
wh6i  a<icompanied  by  colonel  Stevenson,  had 
visited  the  drawing-room,  would  pass  through 
^ote  .^tiate  apartments  before  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  those  admitted  by  special  favour 
beft>r€>  the  rooms  were  opened^  were  in  conse- 
quencfe  formed  in  two  lines  in  the  king's  guard-" 
chamber,  so  as  to  leave  a  passage  for  his  royal 
highness  to  pass.  After  waiting  for  some  mi- 
nuteis,  it  was  announced  by  Mr,  Mash,  that  the 
royal  duke  would  not  then  visit  the  audience 
criiiambet    :  <rt\d   captain   Cipriani   having   an- 


nounced that  all  was  ready  within,  and  the 
gentlemen  pensioners  having  taken  their  ^veral 
stations  as  on  the  preceding  ^ay,  the  doors 
were  ordered  to  be  opened;  The  workmeil 
employed  in  the  castle  were  among  the  first  to 
gain  admittance,  after  the  visitors  privately  in« 
troduced  had  passed  through  the  apartments* 
Some  of  these  were  in  mourning,  bat  the  greater 
number  were  in  their  working  dresses,  and  tbe. 
meanest  attire ;  the  display  of  aprons,  ^c.  did 
not  operate  to.  exclude  any  of  them  from  taking 
a  last  sad  view  of  the  funeral  honours  of  their 
good  old  king. 

The  moment  the  gate  opposite  the  Queen's 
Lodge  and  Queen  Elizabeth's-gate  were  thrown 
open,  an  immense  crowd  rushed  in,  and  immc'^ 
diately  directed  their  steps  across  the  lawn  ia 
the  upper  Court-yard,  towards  Egerton's-gate 
Here  the  pressure  became  very  great,  and  the 
military  were  more  than  once  obliged  to  clear 
the  gate-way  with  the  stocks  of  their  muskets^ 
to  keep  the  avenue  open  at  all^  and  to  prevent 
accidents. 

The  solemn  scene  in  the  king  s  guard,  pre* 
sence,  and  audience-chambers,  differed  in  no 
respect  from  the  imposing  spectacle  which  has 
been  previously  described.  The  same  lords 
were  in  waiting  (the  earl  of  Delawar  and  lord 
Graves)  attended  by  the  same  supporters  as  on 
the  preceding  day.  They  were  relieved  every 
two  hours.  Colonel  Dance  was  silverstick  in 
waiting. 

Originally,  it  had  been  intended  to  constroct 
a  platform  across  the  lawn  from  the  outer  gate, 
opposite  the  Queens  Lodge,  to  that  entrance 
called  Egerton's-gate.  ^This  was  intended  to 
becovered  in,  and  it  was  proposed  that  those 
who  were  to  follow  in  the  procession  should  set 
down  at  the  outer  gate,  and  proceed  on  foot  to 
that  by  which  the  public  have  been  admitted 
to  see  the  lyingiiji^statev    Afterwards,  a  jM^ce 
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was  given  by  the  mayor  of  Windsor,  directing 
eUe  carriages  to  proceed  through  the  first  gate> 
aet  down  at  Egerton'shgate,  and  rfturn  Across 
the  green,  and  again  pass  through  the  former. 


to  view  the  lying  in  state.  The  greiat  bell  in 
the  belfry  of  the  castle,  and  the  bells  of 
Windsor  church  and  Eton  chapel,  continued 
tolling,  at  intervals  through  the  day.    In  the 


This  arrangement  was  deemed  objectionable,    course  of  the  morning,  the  fchapel  was  privately 


It  was  feared  thdA  the  outer  gate  would  not  af- 
ford sufficient  room  for  carriages  going  and 
coming  to  pass  each  other  without  great  risk  of 
sierious  accident,  and  it  was  proposed  again  to 
revert  to  the  first  arrangement,  dispensing  with 
the  platform  and  covered  way. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  workmen  were  employ- 
in  fixing  strong  posts  across  the  upper  court- 
ysjrdy  on  each  side  of  the  way,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  that  those  who  were  to  fall  into  the 
precession  were  to  pass  to  and  from  the  outer 
gate*  and  Egerton  s-gate.  Five  were  placed  on 
each  side. 

Shortly  after  the  public  had  been  admitted 
to  the  rooms,  the  Coldstream  guards  were  al- 
lowed to  see  their  late  monarch  lying  in  state. 
They  were  marched  through  Egerton 's-gate, 
by  the  way  that  was  open  to  the  public,  and 
thence  proceeded,  with  the  least  possible  de- 
rangement of  their  ranks,  through  the  suite 
of  apartments  appropriated  to  the  solemn 
exhibition. 

The  royal  standard  was  hoisted  on  the  round 
tower  half-staff  high. 

The  utmost  activity  prevailed  throughout  the 
iicorenoon,  in  and  about  every  part  of  the  castle. 
A  number  of  additional  lights  were  ordered  by 
the  duke  of  York,  to  be  put  up  in  the  choir  of 
St*  George's-chapel.  To  fix  these,  and  to 
complete. the  other  preparations  by  the  ap- 
pointed .  time,  it  was  necessary  for  the  work- 
men to  continue  their  labours  without  intermis- 
sion through  the  night. 

Besides  the  soldiers  of  the  Coldstream  regi- 
flaient,  most  of  the  military  in  the  neighbour- 
hood (wearing  their  side-arms),  were  permitted 


inspected  by  the  earl  of  Winchelsea  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  Till  Tuesday,  it  was 
not  known  that  the  Eton  scholars  were  to  be ' 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  chapel.  More 
tickets  were  given  away  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  issued,  and,  in  consequence^  the 
bearers  of  them  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  expected  accommodation.  The  anxiety  to 
obtain  tickets,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  became 
extreme,  and  fifty  guineas  were  stated  to  have 
been  offered,  in  more  instances  than  oue^  for 
admission  to  the  chapel.  The  organ-loft,  which 
is  capable  of  containing  ninety-four  individuals, 
was  appropriated  to  persons  of  the  first  dis« 
tinction.  The  small  erections  wl^ich  we  have 
before  noticed  on  each  side  the  altar,  were 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  foreign  mi^ 
nisters  who  might  attend.  The  stalls  | on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  choir  were  reservedtfor  thp 
peers  and  great  officers  of  state,  to  whom  they 
are  considered  to  belong. 

A  sermon  was  preached  in^he  morAing,  at 
Windsor  church,  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Grafaani, 
The  mayor  and  other  membjers  of  Uie  corpora- 
tion,  attended  in  their  scarlet  gowne,  and  the 
tribute  rendered  to  the  virtueS'Of  our  departjsd 
monarch  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  at- 
tention, mingled  with  the  most  affectionate  re- 
grets, for  the  irreparable  Iqss  which  Windsor, 
in  common  with  the  whole  empire,  had  sus- 
tained from  his  death.  The  majority  of  the 
congregation  were  in  deep  mourning,  and  the 
pulpit  and  organ  were  as  usual  on  such  melan- 
choly occasions  hung  with  black.  A  royal 
escutcheon  appeared  in  firont  of  the  pulpit 

As  the  day  advaAced^  the  crowd  that  pressed 
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for  admission  at  Egertoa's-gate  continued  to 
increase.  .  M any»  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the 
formidable  mass  which  opposed  their  progress, 
gave  up  all  idea  of  getting  in,  and  at  once  re- 
tired. Of  those  who  persevered,  some  were 
seriously  injured  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
and  several  were  carried  out  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility. 

The  gate  of  the  castle  was  closed  at  three 
x>'clock. 

After  the  public  were  excluded  from  the 
state  apartments,  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  the  castle-yards  were  cleared. 

At  four  o'clock  the  duke  of  Wellington  arrived 
at  the  Castle-inn.  Mr.  W.  Pole  and  Mr.  Ar- 
buthnot  accompanied  his  grace,  and  they  were 
rapidly  followed  by  the  other  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  were  to  assist  at  the 
solemnity. 

The  Eton  boys,  at  dusk,  were  formed  under 
the  directions  of  Dr.  Keats  and  the  masters  of 
the  school,  dnd  walked  through  the  town  to  the 
hundred  steps,  the  door  leading  to  which  was 
opened  for  them  by  command  of  his  majesty ; 
and,  ascending  them,  they  proceeded  through 
the  cloisters  to  the  north  aisle. 

At  six  o'clock  the  gate  of  the  lower  court- 
yard was  opened ;  to  this  none  could  be  admit- 
ted but  by  tickets.  A  small  party  of  horse- 
guards  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  gateway, 
and  between  their  ranks  the  public  were  ad- 
mitted, not  more  than  six  or  eight  bemg  suf- 
fered fo  pass  at  once.  The  platform,  covered 
with  black,  Was  lined  with  double  rows  of  foot- 
guards,  and  enclosed  by  horse-guards.  From 
sunset  minute  guns  were  fired.  The  Hashes  of 
these  continued  through  t^ie  evening;  to  be  seen 
over  the  tops  of  the  houses  for  several  seconds 
before  their  reports  were  heard>  and ,  con- 
tributed to  the  mournful  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle.  '  . 


At  seven  o'clock  the  duke  of  York  took  his 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  continued  in 
close  attendtinc^  by  the  remains  of  his  departed 
father  and  sovereign,  till  the  hour  arrived  .at 
which  the  procession  waa  to  move.  At  about 
half-past  eight,  those  who  were  to  follow^ 
having  previously  passed  from  the  outer  gate 
to  the  Egerton-gate,  were  formed  m  the  pre- 
sence, king's  guard-chamber,  and  St.  George's- 
hall.  It  wanted  about  a  quarter  to  nine,  wbc^ 
Mr.  Banting  and  his  assistants  conveyed  the 
coffin  from  the  audience-chamber,  through  the 
king's  drawing-room,  down  the  « grand  stair* 
case  to  the  platform.  At  the  same  tim^  the 
trumpeters  of  the  royal  household  play^  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul.  The  sound  of  the  myffled 
drums  was  then  heard,  and  these  were  roi^nd'- 
ed  toby  drums  and  trumpets  stationed  at  a 
remote  part  of  the  platform.  The  first  then 
resumed  the  solemn  strain,  and,  the  procession 
slowly  advanced  through  the  ranks  af  ioot- 
guards,  which  lined  the  way  from  the  palace 
gate  to  the  entrance  of  the  <;hapel,  iresting  9n 
their  arms  reversed.  Every  fourth  nan  boie  a 
torch,  which,  however,  served  but  to  make  the 
congenial  gloom  of  the  night  more  perceptible. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  scene  was  impcMuag  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  immense  aa  wexe  the 
multitudes  assembled  to  witness  it,  .the  vast 
assembly  did  not  for  a  moment  deviate  from 
the  decorum  proper  to  be  observed  ob  mch  an 
occasion,  but  surveyed  the  advance  of  the  fu- 
neral train  in  profound  silence. 

On  reaching  the  platform,  the  coffin  was 
placed  on  the  car  or  biw»  first  used  at  the 
funeral  of  the  queen.  It  passed  ,at  *a  slow 
pace,  frequently  interr^ipted  by  pauses  of  coo- 
siderable  length,  in  the  order  preyioysly  ar^ 
ranged. 

At  a  quarter  pa£(t  nine  o'clock,  the  hier 
arrived  M  the  porch  of  §t.  Creorge's  chapel. 
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The  bo^y  was  received  l^y  t|ie  dean  ani^  pre- 
bendaries, attended  by  the  united  cboir^  of  the 
chapel  royal  St*  James's,  and  St.  Gejorge's 
chapel,  precediDg  Blanc  Goursier  king  at  Arms, 
whp  c?irried  the  crown  of  Hanover.  The  pro- 
cession then  advanced ;  the  choristers,  amoag 
whom  were  Messrs.  W.  Knyvett,  Vaughan,  J. 
B.  Sale;  and  Master  l^Iarshall,  leading  the  way, 
singinjg  Croft's  funeral  service,  ''  I  am  the  Re- 
surrection and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord."  This 
sc^emn  $train  continued  till  the  whole  of  the 
royal  dukes,  the  nobility,  ^and  other  persons  of 
distinction  forming  the  procession  were  seated. 
Mr.  Knyvett  presided  at  the  organ. 

The  duke  of  York,  as  chief  mourner,  took  his 
Beat  at  the  head  of  the  coffin.  The  marquis  of 
Hertford  (the  lord  chamberlaia)  sat  at  the  foot. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  found  th^ir  places 
^ear  the  chief  mourner,  and  the  supporters  of 
the  canopy  and  the  pall  bearers  seated  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  their  lifeless  sovereign. 
The  chief  mourner,  though  he  advanced  with  a 
firm  and  dignified  step,  was  evidently  much  af- 
fected by  the  awful  business  of  the  night,  and 
deeply  afBicted  by  the  severe  inflictions  of 
Providence  which  his  august  family  had  within 
so  brief  a  space  been  destii^ed  to  jdeplore. 
The  other  members  of  the  royal  family  proved, 
^y  t)^ir  deportment  and  unaffected  solemnity, 
that  they  largely  participated  in  the  grief  of 
tl^eir  illustrious  relative. 

pri^e  f  olemn  splendour  of  the  last  interesting 
spectacle  we  want  language  to  descrit>e. 

T^  43talls  op,  each  side  of  the  choir  lined 
^th  blfM^  cloth — ^the  floor  covered  in  the  fame 
jway— ftbe  sfdendid  canopy  of  ipazani^e,  or  royal 
blue  velvet,  raised  over  the  open,  sepulchre,  sus- 
tained by  the  frame  wqrk,  vrhich  we  have  noticed 
before,  surqf^aniited  Jby .  a  rpyM  prow^i,  and 
ad:Qrned  ynth  .  esci)tchQQi)s  ^d  all  th»jt  -  ^ 
pc^p  of  )>efaldiy  49nld  ^tipply*  furnif |i^4  •  i^ 


picture  of  surpassing  niagni#cerice«  l^a^  t^is 
beei^  9JI,  the  effect  would  have  be^n  most  strik- 
ing ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  the  superb 
^la^  dirown  firom  three  new  large  chandeliers, 
and  the  French  candlesticks  fixed  all  around 
the  walls  of  the'  sacred  edifice,  in  addition  to 
what  were  formerly  used  on  funeral  occasions, 
were  seen  throwing  their  rays  on  tlie  cold  re- 
mains  of  a  monarch  about  to  descend  into  the 
yawning  grave ;  it  will  easily  be  conceived  that 
nothing  was  wanted  to  give  the  mournful  part- 
ing scene  all  possible  grandeur,  that  nothing 
could  be  added  to  heighten  the  effect  of 

'  The  last  words  that  dust  to  dust  conveyed. 

,  The  service  was  read  by  the  dean  of  Wind- 
sor, in  his  usual  impressive  manner.  An  awful 
thrilling  sensation  ran  through  the  whole  as- 
isembly,  when  the  moment  arrived  in  which  the 
remains  of  his  late  majesty  were  to  be  lowered 
into  the  vault  destined  to  receive  them,  and 
when  the  coffin  was  seen  slowly  descending, 
every  eye,  though  dim  with  sorrow,  was  strained 
to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  this  most  interesting 
part  of  the  awful  solemnity. 

It  was  at  a  quarter  after  ten  that  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  revered  George  III.  sunk  to  its 
la^t  rest4pg  place.  In  the  course  of  the  cere- 
mony, Kent's  '*  Hear  ray  prayer"  wis  per- 
formed, and  immediately  before  the  last  collect 
and. the  blessing,  Handel's  funeral  anthem,  com- 
posed on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  queen 
Carolioe,  w^  sung:  The  service  terminated 
with  thfi  l)le$sing,  ^nd  the  chief-mourner,  and 
the  other  royal  apd  noble  personages  left  the 
choir,  a  soleocin  voluntary  being  performed  on 
the  orgaa  as  they  retired.  The  grav^.itemamed 
open  for  f  qme  tio^e,  and  many  wh6  were  pre- 
viously exdiided  $ri>in  thei  chapel,  eigeriy  epn- 
braced  this  last  .^ppprtjinity  of  gazing  •  fib  the 
colBin  of  ^ir  )|tte  spyer^ign,  fia  whictK'tbe 
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crbwns  of  England  and  Ha*nt>ver  test^;  Tfte 
!»o1dierd  were  dismissed,  and  the  whole  businesa 
concluded  shortly  after  midnight. 

Restricted  to  a  brief  and  rapid  detail  of  the 
most  prominent  objects  pressed  on  the  attention 
in  the  course  of  this  important  day,  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  us  to  do  justice  to  the  feelings 
of  sorrow  and  of  fond  affectionate  regret  which 
marked  every  part  of  the  progress  of  this  in- 
teresting scene.  Among  all  classes  it  was  felt 
to  be  a  national  event  of  such  high  importance, 
that  every  one  was  anxious  to  be  able  to  tell 
that  he  had  seen  the  last  honours  rendered  to 
the  good  old  king,  and  all,  while  mourning  that 
one  so  justly  entitled  to  a  nation's  Jove  could 
not  avoid  "  the  inevitable  hour,"  felt  consoled 
with  the  reflection  that  it  was  their's  to  boast, 
now  when 


that 


Old  Time  has  led  him  to  his  end, 


Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument. 


It  was  a  most  peculiar  trait  in  the  character 
of  George  III.,  that  unlike  the  majority  of 
monarchs,  he  prepared  the  cell  of  mortality  for 
himself.  Surrounded  by  pomp  and  grandeur, 
and  wrapt  in  the  visions  of  sublunary  power, 
they  cautiously  and  fearfully  avert  their  eyes 
from  the  grave  which  is  alike  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  mtmarchTand  the  peasant.  Very 
different,  however,,  was  the  conduct  of  George 
IIL — his  life  on  earth  had  been  one  of  virtue 
and  religion^  sind  the  sight  of  bis  grave  was, 
therefore,  bereft  of  terror.  When  standing 
before  it»  he  felt  how  evanesoent  is  all  sublunary 
grandeur,  whilst  every  object  around  him 
attested  the  frailty  pf  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
that  lie^  although  the  most  poweiful  monarch 
ttj^onfarthy  wa«  still  subleot  to^the  inexorable 
cooditioiis  of -humaa  eaustejiciu!  *  ^ 

The  loyal  aepalckre  av  WotttiiKiaWr/ ted 


genendly  been- appropriated  for  the  rec%pilion 
of  the  deceased  members  of  the  royal  ftiMly, 
but  on  account  of  its  contracted  size,  and^  fhe 
incapability  of  its  containing  the  whole  of  the 
immediate  offspring  of  George  III.,  he  resolved 
upon  the  erection,  or  more  properly  speal^g, 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  mausoleutai,  in 
which  his  remains  have  now  been  deposited. 

jThis  extensive  and  admirably'<;onstrbcted 
receptacle  for  oiir  illustrious  dead,  was  chiefly 
from  the  design,  and,  in  no  small  degree,  under 
the  personal  superintendence,  of  our  late  be- 
loved, venerable,  and  afflicted  sovereign  himself. 
It  is  constructed  in  the  souterram  of  a  freestone 
building,  attached  to  the  east  end  of  St.  George^s-' 
chapel,  in  Windsor-castle  (somewhat  in  a  similar 
way  with  the  annexion  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel  to  the  east  end  of  Westminster-abbey), 
long  known  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  *^  Wol- 
sey's  tomb-house/'  In  point  of  fact,  the  building 
was  originally  commenced  by  the  prince  above 
mentioned,  who  intended  it  as  a  burying-place 
for  himself  and  his  successors ;  but  afterwards, 
altering  his  purpose,  he  built  the  more  noble 
structure  at  Westminster ;  and  this  remained 
neglected  until  Cardinal  Wolsey  obtained  a 
grant  of  it  from  Henry  VIII.,  and,  with  a  pro* 
fusion  of  expense  (for  the  vanity  and  ambition 
of  this  arch^favourite  were  unbounded),  began 
therein  a  sumptuous  monument  for  himself, 
whence  the  building  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Wolsey*s  tomb-house.'*  This  monument  was 
so  magnificently  constructed,  that  it  far  exceeded 
that  of  Henry  VII.,  in  his  chapel  at  West- 
minster-abbey ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Gardiial's 
disgrace,  the  tomb  was  so  fhr  exeeoted,  that 
Benedetto,  a  celebrated  statuary^  Floreidee, 
received  4,2S0  ducats  for  what  te  bad  already 
done»  and  380iw  IBsi  was  pAid  for  giUmg^9^ 
half  of  this  monumeayt  The  cardhm}^  ^dy&g 
irimrdy  after  his  dbgrace;  waft  ^ortcfd  ^^  the 
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oalliedral  at  York,  and  the  monument  remained 
unfinished.  In  1646,  the  statues  and  figures, 
of  gilt  copper,  of  exquisite  woricmanship,  were 
sold;  James  II.  converted  this  building  into  a 
popish  chapel,  and  mass  was  publicly  performed 
here.  The  ceiling  was  painted  by  Verrio,  and 
the  walls  were  finely  ornamented  and  painted. 
The  whole,  however,  was  much  neglected  since 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  being  no  appendage 
of  the  collegiate  church,  long  waited  the  royal 
favour  to  rescue  it  from  a  state  of  decay.  This, 
however,  has  been  amply  extended,  by  the  mu- 
nificence and  solid  taste  of  our  late  gracious 
sovereign ;  who,  during  the  construction  of  the 
royal  sepulchre,  is  said,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
superior  niches,  to  have  observed,  "  Here  I 
shall  lie,  and  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  one  of  the 
worst  of  those  who  shall  lie  in  this  vault." 

On  the  demise  of  George  III.,  the  royal 
mausoleum,  owing  to  the  ravages  which  death 
had  occasioned  in  his  illustrious  family,  pre- 
sented to  the  spectator  the  following  arrange- 
ment of  the  coffins  of  the  deceased  members  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick : 

1.  George  III.  died  1820,  aged  82. 

2.  Queen  Charlotte,  1818,  75. 

3.  Princess  Amelia,  1810,  27. 

4.  Princess  Charlotte  and!  ,  q  ,  • 

Infant,  ji817, 

5.  Duke  of  Kent,                1820,  63. 

6.  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  1813,  73. 

7.  Prince  Alfired,                1782,  -          2. 

8.  Prince  Octavius,            1783,  4. 

« 

m 
4 

Having  already  related  the  interesting  cir- 
cumstances which  took  place  at  Windsor,  re- 
lative to  the  death  and  fbneral  of  our  late  re* 
tered  monarch,  we  will  now  return  to  the 
metropolis,  and  describe  it  as  it  appeared  on 
the  day  of  the  intonaenJL 

The  day  of  hit  mqesty's  funerBl  was  spent 


22. 


as  bectme  affectionate  subjects  and  real  chris- 
tians. But  once  before  did  the  great  metro- 
polis present  a  spectacle  of  gloom  and  solem- 
nity similar  to  that  which  it  displayed  on  the 
day  of  the  fimeral  of  George  III. ;  for  but  once 
before  were  the  hearts  of  the  people  wounded 
in  their  tenderest  affections.  The  pledge  of 
sensibility  given  to  the  untimely  doom  of  a 
young  and  beloved  princess,  was  now  renewed 
to  the  dust  of  her  aged  and  revered  grandsire. 
The  one  fell  in  the  dawn  of  existence — ^the 
other  in  the  fulness  of  his  days ;  yet  both  are 
now  united  in  the  tomb,  and  tears  never  flowed 
for  beings  more  sincerely  loved  when  on  earthy 
or  more  deeply  regretted  since  this  country  has 
ceased  to  be  adorned  and  blessed  by  their  pre- 
sence. 

George  IIT.  was  decidedly  the  most  revered 
monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
England.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  this 
last  mournfiil  ceremony  appears  like  another 
separation.  It  does,  indeed,  break  the  only 
remaining  link  by  which  the  object  of  our  affec- 
tion was  still  held  to  us.  The  stroke*  of  death 
is  terrible.  There  are  few  of  us,  who  have  not 
feltit  so,  when  we  have  marked  its  approach,  and 
looked  upon  its  effects.  Yet,  we  believe,  there 
are  as  few,  who  when  they  have  seen  the  grave 
close  over  the* ashes  of  those  they  loved,  have 
not,  at  that  moment,  wept  their  loss  with  a 
keener  and  more  hopeless  anguish.  There  is 
nothing  beyond  the  gloomy  ptecincts  of  the 
tomb  upon  which  the  heart  can  repofs^;  except 
the  consolations  of  religion,  and  one  of  its 
greatest  is  the  yoice  that  whispers  **  We  shall 
meet  again.''  Sustained  J>y  that  haUowed  hope, 
sonow  warms  into  the  glow  of  piety,  and  though 
the  pang  of  eartiily  separation  still  lacerate  the 
bosom^  we  are  comforted  in  our  grief  by  that 
Divine  word  wludi  has  gone  forth,  and  di&clared, 
I  that  death  itself  ''  shall  be  swallowed  up  in 
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victory/'  Wki^  WIM^  wUo^sed  iq  the  capital, 
has  doubtless  bee^  also  witnisf^sed  over  the 
whole  empire;  and  this  spontaneous  homage 
(tol  such  it  is)  to  his  memory^  does  honour  to 
the  moral  and  loyal  sentiments  pf  the  British 
nation.  No  royal  edict,  no  peremptory  com- 
mand,  was  needed^  to  call  fqrth  this  joutward 
sign  of  affectionate  respect.  A  simple  sugges-' 
tion'was  the  only  act  of  authority  that  had  pre- 
ceded this  gener^  tribute  tp  departed  royalty. 
That  which  has  ^^q  the  lot  of  each  of  us,  ai 
different  periods  of  out  lives,  was  then  the  uni- 
versal lot  of  the  people  of  these  kingdoms — 
they  were  assisting  at  the  funeral  ceremony  of 
tly^  common  father,  and  following,  as  it  were, 
his  honoured  corpse  to  the  grave.  Heaven 
seemed  wrapped  in  glooms  congenial  to  the 
feelings  and  sorrows  of  man.  A  thick  mist 
settled  on  the  metropolis  at  an  early  hqur,  and 
the  scene  became  unusually  grand  and  im- 
pressive. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  bells  of  the  different 
churches  began  to  toll,  and  continued  to  do  so 
during  the  whole  day,  and  till  a  late  hour  of 
the  night.  This  ceremony  of  mournful  re- 
spect was  in  some  instances  interrupted  by  the 
chimes  that  usually  precede  the  morning  and 
afternoon  prayers ;  in  others  the  chimes  were 
omitted,  and  the  only  call  of  the  parishioners 
to  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  day  was  the 
solemn  slow-recurring  note — the  knell  of  de- 
parted royalty.  In  the  intervals  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  service,  a  few  of  the 
churches  in  the  city  rung  muffled  peals,  pro- 
ducing a  singularly  mournful  effect.  This 
practice,  we  believe,  was  adapted, more  gene- 
rally in  the  country,  arrangements  haying  been 
made  for  the  purpose  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns .  throughout  England.  The  day  itself, 
being  Ash- Wednesday,  one  qf  the  strictest  fasts^ 
in  the  ritual  of  the  churcl^  of  J^gland,  wjo^si 


peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  mournful  occa- 
sion, and  probably  the  churches  of  London,  in 
general,  have  never  witnessed  within  their 
walls  either  more  numerpus  congregations,  or 
more  sincere  exercises  of  devotion.  Reports 
collecited  from  all  quarters  agree  in  stating, 
that  not  only  the  pews  in  general  were  regu- 
larly tenanted,  but  in  many  instances  the  aisles 
themselves  were  filled  with  well -dressed  per- 
sons. Scarcely  an  individual,  even  of  the  low- 
est rank,  had  omitted  to  comply  with  the 
Gazette  order,  by .  putting  himself  in  decent 
mourning*  a  circumstance  which,  while  it 
greatly  increased  the  respectable  appearance 
of  each  assembly,  also  increased  the  general 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  effect  of  this 
uniformity  of  appearance,  of  one  sable  hue,  was 
equally  striking  in  the  streets  at  the  hour  when 
the  termination  of  the  morning  service  crowded 
every  part  of  London  with  persons  returning 
home  from  their  churches  aiid  different  places 
of  worship.  Every  shop  was  completely  clos- 
ed, and  the  practice  was  more  universal  ever, 
than  on  Sundays ;  it  was  not  observed,  how- 
ever, that  any  of  the  windows  of  the  houses, 
except  those  belcmging  to  dwellings  attached 
to  government  offices  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  were  closed.  The  clergy  had  wisely 
selected  the  occasion,  when  the  heart  was  sof- 
tened by  the  recent  calamity,  to  impress  upon 
the  mind,  amid  the  emblems  of  national  sorrow, 
the  truths  of  religion,  the  duties  of  morality, 
and  a  sense  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  ex- 
istence. The  texts,  which  we  have  obtained  in 
considersible  numbers,  point  out  the  line  of 
discourse  taken  by  the  respective  preachers. 
The  central  point  of  all  was,  th^  duties  of  the 
fast,  and  the  life  and  virtues  of  the  monarch, 
the  imitation  of  which  would  give  comfort  in 
life,  and  hope  in  death.  The  yoice  of  the 
preacher,  ^nd  the  .efficacy  of  his  theme,  were 


aided  in  their  effects  by  all  that  struck  the 
senses — by  all  that  lilet  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
In  many  x>f  the  churches  a  selection  oif  appro- 
priate music  was  used,  the  ^congregation  were 
all  in  mourning,  and  the  service  was  performed 
.in  an  unusually  solemn  manner.  The  pulpits, 
the  reading-desks,  the  organ-loft,  and  the  fronts 
of  the  galleries,  were  generally  hung  with 
black.  The  king's  arms  or  escutcheon  was,  in 
most  of  the  churches,  placed  on  the  black 
cloth  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  Many  of  the  pews 
likewise  were  covered  with  black.  The  per* 
formance  of  divine  service  was  not  confined  to 
the  church  of  England,  but  took  place  among 
the  Dissenters  of  every  class,  not  excluding 
the  simple  religious  rites  peculiar  to  the  Qua- 
kers, or,  as  they  are  more  properly  styled,  the 
Society  of  Friends.  At  the  meeting  in  Grace- 
church- street,  an  extempore  prayer  for  the 
sovereign  was  pronounced.  The  synagogues 
of  the  Jews  were  also  appropriated  to  religious 
exercises. 

All  the  vessels  in  the  river  Thames  below 
London-bridge,  in  observance  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  lowered  their  colours  half-mast 
high;  The  range  of  ships  also  in  the  Pool,  from 
Billingsgate  down  to  Deptford,  had  a  most 
impressive  effect  At  the  Tower,  as  well  as  at 
the  other  public  buildings,  business  was  sus- 
pended. 

The  metropolis  presented  a  scene,  as  the 
evening  approached,  still  more  striking  than 
that  which  it  bad  exhibited  during  the  day. 
The  ceremony  of  tolling  the  bell  of  St  Paul's 
cathedral,  which  it  had  been  understood  would 
take  place  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  ninCj 
collected  an  immense  crowd  lo'ng  before  that 
time,  who  remained  listening  to  these  solemn 
tones  heard  at  the  death  of  princes  till  they 
had  ceased  to  strike.  The  streets  leading  from 
the  cathedral  were  thronged  in  every  direction 
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as  the  crowd  separated.  At  nine  o'clock,  the 
hour  fixed  for  entombing  the  sovereign  at 
Windsor,  minute-guns  began  to  fire  in  the  Park, 
in  the  Tower,  from  the  shipping  in  the  river, 
and  from  several  of  the  wharfs  on  its  banks, 
and  continued  for  more  than  an  hour.  Thus , 
closed  this  day  of  general  mourning  and  sus- 
pension from  private  thoughts  and  afiairs, 
during  which  all  London  seemed  animated  by 
one  soul,  and  fixed  upon  one  subject. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  gAieral  ap- 
pearance of  the  principal  places  of  public  wor- 
ship in  the  metropolis,  &c. 

Wtstminater- Abbey . — The  darkness  of  the 
morning,  Qwii^g  to  the  prevalence  of  a  thick 
fog  till  near  12  o'clock,  rendered  lights  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  divine  service 
within  the  choir  of  this  cathedral.  Four 
candles  were  placed  on  the  altar,  and  four 
others  on  the  pulpit,  while  a  few  more  were 
thinly  scattered  among  the  stalls;  the  light 
they  diffused  scarcely  dispersed  the  gloom  so 
as  to  render  objects  distinctly  visible.  The 
sides  of  the  choir,  above  the  stalls  of  the  pre 
bends,  were  hung  with  black  cloth ;  and  the 
altar,  .as  well  as  the  pulpit,  was  covered  with 
the  same  material.  In  front  of  the  latter  ap- 
peared an  escutcheon  of  the  royal  arms,  richly 
worked  in  silk.  The  body  of  the  choir  was 
filled  with  well-dressed  persons,  who  remained 
standing  during  the  whole  of  the  morning  ser- 
vice. The  common  parochial  service  alone 
was  read,  and  not  that  appropriated  to  cathe- 
drals.  There  was  consequently  no  chant  or 
anthems,  neither  did  the  notes  of  the  organ 
once  mix  with  the  solemn  scene.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Ireland,  the 
dean  of  Westminster. 

After  the  conclusion  of  morning  devotions,^ 
numerous  groups  continued  to  wander  about 
the  majestic  aisles  of  this  venerable  building; 
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reading  on  the  monuments  to  departed  worth 
contained  within  its  walls,  some  of  the  glorious 
events  of  the  reign  of  that  sovereign,  now  him- 
self consigned  to  the  silent  tomb. 

The  reverend  dean  delivered  a  most  eloquisnt 
discourse,  from  the  31st  chapter  of  Deutero- 
nomy, 14th  verse :  '*  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  behold  thy  days  approach  that  thou 
must  die  ;  call  Joshua,  and  present  yourselves 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that  I 
may  give  him  a  charge.  And  Moses  and  Joshua 
went  and  presented  themselves  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation.'* 

St.  Paid's  Cathedral. — ^The  right  honourable 
the  lord- may  or,  accompanied  by  sheriffs  Roth- 
well  and  Parkins,  went  in  state  to  St.  PauFs 

■ 

cathedral,  where  they  were  met  by  alderman 
Thomas  Smith,  alderman  Waithman,  sir  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  bart ,  sir  James  Shaw,  bart.,  sir 
Charles  Flower,  bart,  alderman  Cox,  and  sir 
John  Silvester,  bart.,  the  recorder,  and  several 
members  of  the  court  of  common  council.  An 
excellent  and  appropriate  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  monthly  resident  prebend,  the  reverend 
George  Seeker,  from  the  63d  Psalm,  part  of 
the  first  verse :  "  O  God,  thou  art  my  God ; 
early  will  I  seek  thee." 

The  crowd  was  extremely  gr6at,  and  a  very 
small  portion  of  it  only  could  hear  the  service. 
The  conduct  of  some  of  the  vergers  in  refusing 
seats  in  the  gallery,  while  they  were  observed 
to  be  unoccupied,  and  in  subsequently  ad- 
mitting their  friends,  or  strangers  for  a  douceur, 
had  neatly  excited  a  tumult  within  the  sacred 
walls,  similar  to  that  which  took  place  at  the 
funeral  of  the  princess  Charlotte. 

Tht  Chapel  Royal  St.  James's. — ^The  service 
in  this  chapel  was  that  which  is  appropriated  to 
Ash- Wednesday,  but  there  was  no  music  either 
by  the  organ  or  the  voice.  A  sermon  was 
preached  by  archdeacon  Thomas  from  the  Acts 
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of  the  Apostles,  chap.  xvii.  v.  30 :  ^*  And  the 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but 
now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to 
repent." 

After  reminding  his  auditors  that  these  were 
part  of  the  words  used  by  St.  Paul  when 
brought  before  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  by 
some  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers, 
who  considered  him  a  setter-forth  of  strange 
gods,  because  he  preached  Jesus  and  the  re- 
surrection, and  touching  on  the  allusion  made 
by  the  appstle  to  the  altar  erected  to  the  '^  un- 
known God"  which  he  had  seen  near  Athens, 
the  reverend  orator  proceeded  to  comment  on 
the  words  which  compose  the  first  part  of  the 
text,  namely,  ''  And  the  times  of  this  ignorance 
Grod  winked  at/'  There  might  appear  some 
inconsistency  in  these  words,  as  if  they  implied 
that  an  indulgence  had  been  given  to  that  ido- 
latry and  wickedness  which  are  so  strongly 
condemned  in  other  parts  of  the  scripture ;  but 
there  was  a  great  distinction  between  that 
ignorance  which  was  involuntary  or  invincible ; 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  infor- 
mation, or  the  incapacity  of  the  understanding 
to  recieive  it;  and  that  ignorance  which  was 
obstinate  and  wilful ;  which  consisted  in  reject- 
ing the  light,  and  shutting  the  eyes  against  it. 
He  therefore  considered  the  words  to  apply 
exclusively  to  the  Gentiles,  who  were  in  a  very 
different  situation  from  the  Jews,  as  they  had 
been  favoured  with  no  revelation  since  the  time 
of  Noah.  It  was  consequently  only  their  ig- 
norance to  which-the  indulgence  was  extended. 
This  conjecture  appeared  by  the  introduction 
of  the  word  "  times,"  which  implied  that  it 
was  the  ignorance  of  a  period  before  the  light 
of  the  gospel  was  made  known ;  that  the  Al- 
mighty **  winked  at,"  or  "  overlooked,"  for  the 
latter  was  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 
He  had  ventured  to  offer  this  explanation,  not 
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because  it  wag  new,  but  because  he  thought  it 
might  be  useful  in  the  present  times ;  for  the 
text  he  had  chosen  was  one  of  those  with 
which  it  had  been  endeavoured,  under  the 
mantle  of  an  affected  liberality,  to  cover  every 
departure  from  the  true  faith.  Having  finished 
this  topic,  the  reverend  archdeacon  briefly  dis- 
cussed the  nature  of  the  repentance  which  was 
'commanded/  He  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  its  being  sincere  and  lasting,  and  illustrated 
this  opinion  by  strongly  putting  a  case,  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  repentance  which  a  man 
would  expect  from  another  who  had  been  un- 
grateful to  him,  before  he  fully  restored  the  of- 
fender to  his  confidence  and  affection.  In  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  he  observed,  that 
the  instinctive  feelings  of  human  nature  ac- 
corded with  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the 
gospel.  This  was  the  season  more  particularly 
set  aside  for  repentance ;  and  if  ever  there  was 
a  time  more  calculated  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  the  necessity  of  sincere  repentance,  it 
was  certainly  the  present  The  late  sorrowful 
events  which  had  passed, ,  and  their  last  sad 
consummation — ^the  decease  of  the  late  lamented 
sovereign  of  this  realm— conspiring  with  the 
solemn  obsequies  which  were  that  day  to  take 
place,  to  recall  all  men  to  &  sense  of  that  duty. 
At  the  same  time,  these  circumstances  natur- 
ally led  the  mind  to  the  recollection  of  the 
many  and  eminent  virtues  of  that  venerable 
prince,  who  had  departed  to  a  better  world, 
but  whose  character  he  felt  himself  too  feeble 
to  attempt  to  sketch.  He  should  only  say, 
that  he  had  proved  himself  the  most  excellent 
of  Christians  in  all  his  relations  with  Ood,  and 
the  most  excellent  of  sovereigns  in  all  his  rela^ 
tions  with  the  state. 

The  pulpit  was  covered  with  black,  and  the 
royal  arms  were  embroidered  in  the  front. 
There  were  very  few  persons  present. 


Connected  with  the  moumiiil  ceremony  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  ot  George  III.',  was  the 
disinterment  of  his  royal  children,  the  princes 
Alfred  and  Octavius,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
deposited  in  the  mausoleumt  and  which  was  « 
performed  in  obedience  to  the  particular  wish 
of  their  late  illustrious  parent,  expressed  pre- 
viously to  his  last  malady.  The  disinterment 
took  place  privately,  in  the  presence  of  their 
royal. highnesses  the  dukes  of  York,  Clarence, 
and  Gloucester,  the  dean  of  Westminster,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  and  the  surveyor-general  of 
his  majesty's  works. 

The  forms  and  regulations  adopted  by  our 
predecessors  of  old,  on  occasions  like  the 
present,  are  admirably  well  calculated  for  ren- 
dering the  cemeteries  of  the  royal  family  invio- 
lably sacred,  thereby  preventing  private  intru- 
sion, or  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity.  The 
authority  is  received  direct  from  the  king,  by 
the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  who 
communicates  the  sam^  to  the  board  of  worki^ 
by  which  department  the  vault  was  built,  and 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  entire  charge  of  the 
same,  though  the  entrance  being  within  the 
choir  of  th6  church,  it  cannot  be  approached 
without  the  requisite  ecclesiastical  forms,  and 
an  order  from  the  dean  and  chapter :  thus  the 
above  ceremony  could  not  take  place  without 
royal  consent,  and  the  joint  interference  of 
three  several  departments,  in  all  other  tespects 
unconnected  and  quite  distinct  from  each 
other. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Mash,  on 
the  part  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  Mr.  Hiort, 
one  of  the  principal  oflScers  of  the  board  of 
vf  orks,  and  Mr.  GlanviU,  surveyor  of  the  church, 
attended  by  Mr.  Crocker,^  the  clerk  of  the^ 
works  at  Westminster^  and  his  workmen,  pro* 
ceeded  to  take  up  the  marble  paving  and  dig 
out  the  earth,,  which  covers,  at  a  depth  of 
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abbbt  two  feet,  three  ponderbus  slabs  of  i^tone^ 
ii^hieh  being  removed,  discloiies  h  circuhir 
stahrcsl&e  leading  to  a  spaciouiS^  passagfe,  paved 
and  arched  With  Portland  stonei  on  either  side 
of  which  are  groined  compartments,  containing 
each  two  coffins,  with  their  urns ;  and  at  the 
further  end,  under  an  arched  recess,  is  placed 
a  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  black  and  gold  mar- 
ble, the  top  enriched  with  appropriate  carving 
in  white  marble:  in  this  are  deposited  the 
coffins  of  king  George  IL  and  queen  Caroline ; 
besides  these,  there  are  in  all  thirteen  other 
coffins,  including  those  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  the  father  and  mother  of  our 
late  beloved  monarch,  with  the  princes  and 
princesses,  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  vault 
is  very  spacious,  and  abput  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  its  appearance  peculiarly  solemn  and 
grand.  The  royal  dukes  remained  within  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  seemed  in- 
terestingly  gratified  and  afbcted  by  the  ge- 
neral solemnity  of  the  sfiene.  At  eight  o'clock, 
Mr.  Banting,  the  royal  undertaker,  attended  in 
Dean*s-yard,  with  two  hearses  and  four,  grandly 
decorated,  with  the  requisite  mourning-coaehes 
for  attendants:  the  two  coffins  being  then 
placed  on  biers,  were  brought  out  of  the  vault 
by  men  appointed  by  the  board  of  works  for 
that  purpose,  and  delivered  to  the  lord  cham- 
berlain's officers,  and  under  their  direction 
placed  in  the  hearses  and  conveyed  to  Windsor, 
there  to  be  privately  deposited  in  the  royal 
mausoleum,  on  Gothic  pedestals  of  stone,  in 
the  same  compartment  with,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  coffins  of  our  late  revered  king  and 
queen.  Mr.  Brown,  the  assistant  surveyor- 
general  of  the  office  of  the  board  of  works  in 
charge  of  tbe  mausoleum,  attending  there  to 
receive  the  same.  The  coffins  were  in  complete 
preservation,  the  crimson  velvet  being  but  little 
discoloured,  atid  the  ornaments  perfectly  bright; 


that  df  prince  Octavius  is  four  feet  four  inches 
in  length,  and  that  of  prince  Alfred  four  feet : 
the  former  died  in  the  year  1783,  the  latter  in 
1782.  The  above  particulars  will  appear  more 
interesting,  when  it  is  known  that  the  royal 
sepulohre  at  Westminster  being  now  full,  will 
never  again  be  opened. 

The  grave  has  now  closed  upon  our  late  be- 
loved sovereign,  and  he  is  gone  to  reap  in 
another  world  a  bright  reward  for  the  virtues 
which  he  practised  in  this.     But  at  the  same 
time,  for  be  it  from  us  to  acknowledge  that  the 
account  is  closed  between  him  and  the  nation 
who  lament  him.  We  have  debts  without  num- 
ber to  discharge-^a  host  of  pious  obligations  to 
fulfil,  and  of  moral  and  social  duties  to  exe- 
cute, all  imposed  upon  his  subjects,  by  George 
III.     If  we  would  pay  its  just  tribute  to  his 
memory,  we  must  learn  to  emulate  his  virtues. 
It  is  not  to  kings,  and  emperors  merely  that  he 
has  left  an  example,  from  which  they  cannot 
swerve,  without  disgrace.     It  is  to  us— to  his 
people,  to  the  husband  and  father,  to  the  public 
man  and  the  private,  to  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
to  every  profession,  to  every  persuasion,  to 
every  member  of  the  Christian  church,  to  every 
individual  of  human  society,  that  this  excellent 
person  now  speaks  from  the  tomb,  with  a  voice 
yet  more  commanding  than  he  ever  yet  raised 
to  the  world  from  his  throne,  to  walk  humbly 
and  devoutly  in  the  sight  of  our  Creator.  It  is  an 
important  truth,  that  most  of  the  qualities  which 
George  III.  possessed,  of  the  dispositions  which 
he  cultivated,  and  of  the  virtues  which  he  prac- 
tised,  were  imitable   and   attainable   by  all 
classes  of  mankind.     A  great  conqueror  can  be 
a  model  for  those  only  who  have  legions  of  sol- 
diers at  their  command ;  an  enlightened  law- 
giver for  him  who  has  power  to  legislate ;  an 
inventor  in  the  arts,  or  an  improver  of  science, 
for  him  who  has  genius  and  leisure  undis- 
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turbed.  But  the  moral  virtues  are  of  universal 
application.  A  good  man  in  domestic  hfe  af- 
fords a  fit  lesson  for  all  to  practise.  It  is  no 
excuse  for  those  who  turn  away  in  carelessness 
or  despair  from  such  a  pattern,  to  cry  out, 
'<  Oh !  but  he  is  a  king/'  What  is  it  that  makes 
it  easier  for  a  king  to  be  a  faithful  husband,  or 
a  tehder  parent,  or  a  kind  master,  or  a  disin- 
terested^'friend,  or  a  dispenser  of  charity,  or  an 
example  of  temperance,  or  diligent  in  business, 
or  moderate  in  pleasure,  or  a  discourager  of 
vice,  or  edifying  in  devotion,  than  any  more 
humble  member  of  the  community?  Has  a 
monarch  the  benefit  of  early  restraint  and  ab- 
stinence impressed  upon  his  childhood  more 
frequently  than  other  men?  When'he  obtains 
the  crown,  has  he  fewer  cares  to  oppress  him-, 
and  is  his  disposition  therefore  less  excusable  ? 
Is  he  less  surrounded  by  distractions  to  make 
him  idle,  or  by  vidous  pleasures  to  seduce 
him  ?  We  are  all,  on  the  contrary,  less  ex- 
posed than  princes  to  variety  of  temptation, 
and  less  pardonable  than  they  are  when  we 
fall.  It  is  but  mere  justice,  in  estimating  the 
character  of  our  late,  beloved  sovereign,  or  of 
any  other,  not  only  to  record  the  excellence 
which  he  displays,  but  to  allow  for  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  through  which  he  must  arrive 
at  it;  for  by  them,  undoubtedly,  will  all  man- 
kind be  judged.  And  what,  while  he  lived, 
and  held  his  place  amongst  reasonable  beings, 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  influence  of  the 
royal  virtues  upon  the  nation  at  large  ?  We 
are  confident,  that  they  did  produce  an  extra- 
ordinary improvement  in  the  general  morality 
of  the  people  of  England ;  we  are  confident, 
that  there  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  sensible 
increase  of  domestic  virtue  in  these  islands,  since 
the  accession  of  George  III.  We  know  that 
there  has  been  a  vulgar  sophistry  employed,  by 
a  class  of  men  whose  single  aim  is  to  brutalize 
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all  the  noble  feelings  of  our  nature ,  who  af- 
fect to  ridicule  the  idea,  that  the  nation^  would 
be  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  an  individual,  who/was 
never  seen  by, thousands  and  thousands  of  his 
subjects*  Granted:  but  how  many  tears  were 
shed,  how  many  bitter  sighs  breathed  from 
honest,  manly  hearts,  when  Nelson  died,  by 
those  who  never  gazed  upon  the  lineaments  of 
the  departed  warrior.  The  public  virtues  of 
public  men  become  sacred  links  which  bind 
their  weal  or  woe  to  the  sympathies  of  man- 
kind. The  emotions  which  thrill  us  as  we 
follow  the  varying  fortunes  v  of  those  great 
names  of  antiquity,  whose  unperishable  deeds 
have  been  the  glowing  theme  of  panegyric 
to  the  historian.  The  poet  and  the  moralist, 
nay,  the  passions  wi^  which  a  well  wrought 
tale  of  fiction  agitates  us,  explain  at  once  why 
the  peasant  and  the  courtier  alike  participated 
in  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  our  good 
king.  But  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  have 
wasted  even  these  few  words  upon  the  pert  im- 
becility which  has  drawn^  them ,  xorth.  The 
nation's  homage  which  was  spontaneously  of- . 
fered  to  the  virtues  of  George  III.  wasUkethe 
quality  of  mercy  "  twice  blessed.''  It  honours 
his  memory  who  receives  it,  and  it  honours  their 
hearts  who  bestow  it  It  was  a  noble  instance 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  country.  The 
virtues  of  the  late  king  were  precisely  those 
which  every  •  genuine  Englishman  would  wish 
to  practise  himself,  would  sedulously  inculcatt 
in  his  offspring,  and  warmly  admire  in  his 
friend.  They  fix  their  throne  where  religion, 
piety,  and  truth  have  laid  the  foundations.  A 
profligate  man  might  respect  them,  for  that  is 
a  tribute  which  vice  is  often  compelled  to  pay, 
but  he  could  not  love  them.  The  good  only 
love  the  good,  and  the  nation,  therefore,  has 
written  its  own  proud  eulogium  in  the  unaffected 
sorrow,  with  which  it  bewailed  the  loss  of  ito 
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revered  tednarch.  There  were  no  adventitious 
eirciNnstaDees  atteadiog  kis  deaths  calculated  to 
pvodooe  audden  and  transitory  knpressiona. 
He  was  aged  and  «osely  afflicted.  His  descent 
to  the  tomb,  therefore,  might  have  been  viewed 
as  the  simple  dis^sbarge  of  that  debt  which 
y^re  must  all  pay,  and  mofit  of  us  much  aoener 
than  be  did,  And  as  a  i^fease  from  sufferings 
w^se  distressing  character  would  almost  have 
sanctified  the  wish  ibr  his  dissolution:  yet 
when  the  last  bour'^eame,  all  those  natural 
oansoiations  fled,  and  his  people  mourned  the 
final  extinction  of  bis  i^irt^es  with  a  grief  as 
firesh  and  poignant  as  if  their  loss  were  pre- 
najture. 

The  operation  pr^oduced  by  tlie  virtuous  life 
nf  x>ur  late  savereign,  .on  the  people  fvhom  he 
governed,  can  only  be  truly  estj«niated  by  pos- 
tenty^  by  those  who  shall  measure  him  with 
bis  successors  as  well  as  his  predecessors  on  the 
thixme  of  iSngland,  ajid  who  shall  have  the 
powar  to  cont(amplate  the  condition  of  ^the 
Mtion,  and  the  etate  o(  society  long  after  he 
Aall  have  ceased,  as  well  as  before  he  began 
to  ruie.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  reign  of  Gecrge  IIL  will  not  form  a  remark- 
able epaeh  in  the  British  history,  or  that  the 
f9vereiga's  character,  acting  during  so  long  a 
period  pn  that  of  the  people,  will  not  have  pro- 
4ll0Od  some  change  more  observable  by  those 
who  come  after  us,  than  by  ourselves,  who  are 
in  t^  imdst  of  its  production. 

Future  historians,  whilst  describing  effects 
which  shall  in  their  time  have  become  broad, 
strong  and  vast,  will  have  to  retrace  them  in 
the  story  of  our  country  to  their  original  causes, 
which  they  will  say  first  began  to  operate  in  the 
protracted  reign  of  George  III.  So  far  as  these 
causes  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  defunct  so- 
vereign, we  may  hope  that  they  will  be  good 
and  beneficent,  at  present  they  are  latenty  they 


are  laid  up  m  the  womb  of  time  to  be  brought 
forth  hereafter.  The  sovereign  himself,  evai 
if  he  had  possessed  his  £3icultifes  to  the  day  ol 
his  decease  would  now  no  longer  be  the  centre 
of  motion  in  our  political  system-nao  longer  the 
diffuser,  in  his  own  person,  of  bane  and  happi* 
ness.  From  a  living  man,  from  a  crowned  po^ 
tentate,  be  is  at  onoe  become  the  enbjeet  ot 
history,  and  the  time  draws  on  when  his  €ha- 
racier  ii'ill  be  discussed  with  as  traii(|uil  feel- 
ings, as  any  of  the  physical  oocurrences,  or 
public  transactions  of  his  day/  The  forthcoiti* 
ing  race  will  perceive  whatever  change  may 
occur  in  our  situation :  it  will  not  feel  our  grief, 
but  so  long  as  the  last  man  of  the  present  gene- 
ration lives,  George.  IIL  will  alwaya  be  spoken 
of  with  gratitude  and  love. 

The  example  of  our  late  king  was  indeed  a 
blessing  direct  from  Providence,  Slant  down  as 
if  expressly  to  counteract  the  evil  consequences 
of  our  unprecedented  growth  in  wealth,  luxury 
and  power.    We  required  a  moral  standiod; 
that  should  be  conspicuous  as  it  was  perfect, 
and  in  our  sovereign  we  bad  one  of  aurpassing 
excellence.    It  was  a  standard  indeed  so  well 
fixed  in  the  prepossessions  of  all  the  existing 
race  of  Englishmen,  that  our  children  yet  un- 
born will  profit  by  its  salutary  power  over  the 
memories  and  morals  of  their  parenta.    It  is  a 
standard  which  we  trust  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  unsettle.     If  the 
successors  of  our  late  monarch  conform  to  his 
example,  they  may  indeed  strengthen  and  pro- 
long its  influence.    If  they  depart  from  it,  even 
in  that  case,  they  will  for  a  season  but  endear 
it  to  us  the  more ;  indeed  we  may  say  with  the 
poet :  ' 

In  ripenesg  of  years,  and  in  fulness  of  ^ory, 
Our  Father  is  gone  to  the  place  of  his  rest. 

Thy  name,  best  of  kings,  shall  live  blazon*d  in  story : 
How  pure  was  thy  Ufe,  and  thy  parting  how  blest) 
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l%e  ftDgel  ^deatK  the  sad  tidings  revealing; 
.  The  last  sands  .of  life  in  thy  glass  had  been  ruii| 
Cwtie  soft  as  the  shade  on  a  suutoer  ere  stealing. 
Which  tells  that  the  day  and  its  labouxs  are  done* 

When  earth  was  oonyuls*d,  and  her  powers  were  shaken, 

By  the  tempest  that  burst  in  a  deluge  of  blood- 
Unchanging  thou  stood'st,  like  a  Heaven-lit  beacon, 

And  mark*d  for  the  nations,  their  path  in  the  flood ; 
And,  when,  to  the  bsfven,  in  safety,  had  ridden, 

iSie  aiic  ef  llieir  hopes,  then  thy  light  was  withdrawn, 
Ai  if  brightness  like  this  was,  in  wiedom,  forbidden. 

On  scenes  of  less  awful  importance  to  ^wjl 

StilU  (till,  at  Che  tomb  where  her  champion  slumben. 

Shall  Liberty's  warmest  orisons  be  ^d. 
And  tracing  the  past,  as  thy  virtues  she  numbers, 

Shell  hallow  the  spot  where  thy  ashes  are  lain. 
.   la  ages  to  come,  when  tfay  people  are  tearing, 

For  royalty's  relics,  a  suitable  shrine, 
Th^ll  think  upon  thee,  and  thia  labour  foriiearing, 

Will  honour  them  most  when  they  lay  them  by  thine. 

If  then  oar  present  freedom — if  the  honours 
du^  to  integrity,  piety,  and  morals  in  high  sta- 
tion— ^if  correct  conduct  as  a  man,  at)d  polished 
manners  as  a  gentleman — if  the  spirit  of  en- 
couragement to  national  manufactures — if  agri- 
cultural pursuits  are  benefits  to  the  country — 
if  attentibn  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  at  large 
— if  the  utmost  care  for  thebonour  of  the  greater 
departments  of  the  administration,  which  most 
immediately  come  in  contact  with  the  people, 
and  for  the  religious  establishment  of  the 
country,  may  claim  our  gratitude  to  the  king, 
that  gratitude  will  not  be  withheld  by  any 
Briton — that  gratitude  is  due  for  benefits  re- 
ceived by  the  nation  from  the  personal  conduct 
of  its  late  sovereign,  but  infinitely  more  so  to 
that  supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  by  *'  whom 
kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice." 

Adieu  then  to  the  best  of  men,  of  patriots, 
and  of  kings.  Live  for  ever  in  the  endeared 
recollection  of  generations  yet  unborn.  May 
an  historian  aris^  worthy  to  record  thy  unri- 
vailed  fame  in  the  annals  of  the  British  empire. 


May  every  successor  of  ihy  throne  bB  ambiti- 
o6s  to  resemble,  if  he  cannot  emulate,  thv 
illustrious  example-^and  may  the  ptx>teKtant 
church,  the  protestant  stale,  and  the  protestant 
government,  descend  inviolate  to  the  latest 
posterity. 

If  we  <?ompare  George  III.  Neither  in  his 
public  capacity,  or  in  his  private  conduct,  with 
his  two  immediate  predecessors,  who  may 
nevertheless  be  considered  as  amiable  sove* 
reigns,  the  comparison  id  highly  flattering  to 
their  immediate  successor.  Less  impetuous 
and  irascible  than  his  grandfather,  he  possessed 
likewise  a  more  capacious  mind,  more  eot^ 
mand  of  temper,  and  better  talents  fbr  govern- 
ment. In  moderation,  judgement,  and  vigour 
of  intellect,  he  at  least  equalled  the  first  George, 
while  in  every  other  quality  of  the  heart,  and 
of  the  understanding,  he  exceeded  that  monarch. 
In  his  private  life,  as  a  husband,  a  father,  and 
a  man,  he  was  superior  to  either ;  and  upon  all 
occasions  consulted  the  strictest  rules  of  moral 
and  refined  decorum.  Is  it  any  wonder  then, 
that  there  has  been  scarcely  a  single  subject  of 
patriotic,  Aioral,  or  religious  excellebce  in  the 
British  empire,  during  the  long  period  of  his 
sway,  which  has  not  felt  a  pleasure  in  cele- 
brating the  amiable  and,  Respectable  traits  in  the 
character  of  George  III.  When  we  reflect  on 
these  circumstances,  we' may  say  with  Horace^ 
addiessing  ourselves  to  the  British  nation — 

Qaando  uUam  inveniet  parem  ? 

'  Where  is  the  virtue  which  he  has  not  shewn.t  - 
To  honour  man  and  dignify  a  throne  ? 
Be  this  his  praise,  all  other  praise  abo?e^* 
A  prince  enthroned  upon  his  people's  love  I 

Never  sat  upon  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms 
a  more  virtuous,  paternal,  and  pious  king. 
Never  manifested  a  ruler  of  his  people  a  more 
awful  sense  of  the  source  from  which  he  derived 
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his  authority,  6r  of  the  great  and  beneficial  end 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Arduous  as  were 
his  trials,  long  and  momentous  beyond  former 
example  as  was  the  period  of  his  reign,  no  dif- 
ficulty, no  temptation,  no  consideration  was 
ever  able  to  shake  his  firmness.  He  proved 
himself  true  to  himself,  his  people,  and  his  God. 
That  principle  of  the  constitution,  which  in- 
Tested  him  with  the  exercise  of  mercy,  was 
abundantly  displayed.  His  was  not  the  power 
armed  with  severity,  but  tempered  with  mild- 
ness. >  And  strongly  did  the  voice  of  pity  plead 
in  his  breast,  when  the  act  of  justice  demanded 
the  sanction  of  his  name. 

It  might  be  one  thing,  to  celebrate  the  con- 
tinuance of  so  long  a  reign,  and  another  to  com- 
memorate the  virtues  of  him  who  reigned. 
But>  in  the  present  instance,  we  are  called  as 
powerfully  to  the  one  as  we  are  to  the  other. 
We  behold  the  people's  prosperity  and  the  mo- 
narch's welfare  inseparable.  We  view  no  spirit 
of  aggrandizement,  no  cruelty  of  ambition, 
wasteful  of  public  blood — no  violent  abuse  of 
power,  invasive  of  private  happiness  and  public 
security — no  profligacy  of  character,  no  forget- 
fulness  of  himself,  no  neglect  of  his  subjects* 
interests — but  tenderest  solicitude,  paternal  af- 
fection, constant  and  unwearied  vigilance  for 
their  happiness,  deep  and  becoming  regard 
of  his  elevated  station,  and  the  exercise  of 


every  quality  which  can  adorn  the  man  and 
dignify  the  prince. 

The  government  of  ouir  church  has  been 
committed  into  hands  which,  will  not  betray  it. 
Pledged  to  maintain  its  interests,  he  has  care- 
fully guarded  them.  In  the  midst  of  his'  great- 
ness he  has  thought  upon  his  God.  To  him  he 
has  appealed  in  his  prosperity :  to  him  he  has 
fled  for  refuge  in  his  adversity.  Christ  has  been 
the  rock  and  anchor  of  his  soul — a  rock  that 
cannot  be  shaken,  an  anchor  that  cannot  be 
removed.  If  famine,  or  the  foe,  or  pestilence, 
or  sickness,  has  brought  sorrow  and  affliction 
on  his  people,  he  has  been  the  first  to  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  entreat  that 
the  plague  may  be  stayed ;  and,  like  the  king  of 
Israel  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  has  de- 
voutly poured  forth  his  soul  in  prayer :  "  Hear 
thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling  place^  and  for- 
give !" 

In  short,  such  has  been  his  character  in 
public  and  private  life,  that,  amidst  the  wreck 
of  crowns,  to  borrow  the  beautiful  description 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  The  Lord's  hand  hath  held 
him  fast,  and  his  arm  hath  strengthened  him. 
The  enemy  has  not  been  able  to  do  him  vio- 
lence, nor  the  son  of  wickedness  to  hurt  him. 
And  why?  Because  he  putteth  his  trust  in  the 
Lord ;  and  in  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High  htf 
shall  not  miscarry .'' 
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George  lU.,  571. 

Birch,  Dr..  extract  of  a  letter  from,  177. 

Bishop  of  London,  letter  to  the  king;.  106. 

Blackfriars  bridge,  first  stone  laid  104— in- 
scription thereon,  ib. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  extr^ict  from,  147. 

Bowyer,  Mr.,  Account  of  his  presentation  of  .a 
Benjgalee  Bible  td  George  III.,  <180. 

British  Museum,  noble  present  to  from  George 
HI.,  256. 

Bruce,  Lord,  appointed  one  of  the  tutors  of  tke 
roysi  children.  340. 

Brunswick  fiuuilv,  genealogy  of.  1. 

Brunswidc,'  Duchess  o^  amvai  im  England, 
663. 

Brunton,  Mias,  con^iliment  paid  by  her  to  their 
majestiei^,  588. 

Bttolungiiam-heiise  settled  upon  the  queen, 
367. 

Buonaparte,  letter  from,  to  George  III.,  655. 

Burg[omaste/sof  Strelitz,  theb  address  to  the 
Princess  Cliarlotte,  180. 

Burke,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  the  king's  pramea* 
tive,446. 

Bute,  Lord,  his  extraordinary  origin,  126  '"Wh 
asci^ndency,"  126— «xtraonnnary  otgkataxe 
of,  132— his  poticifial  intriglios,.  184r'JkiB  par- 
tiality to  his  cuantry,  140-^«xtraot'of'a:lMter 
from,  149— charges  against,  288-^bij  eharac* 
ter,  285---his  lolkseflil  intiiguet^  266<^Hie- 
voreij  rebnkod  by  the  kin{^,  802— jomalof 
.  hia,  visits*  to  the  Prim^ss  Dowager  of  waliBs, 

8i2i      .  .    (  .  .      r.    . 
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,  Mr.,  anecdote  of,  496. 
Calcutta,  rejoicings  at,  on  the  king^s  recovvrv, 

636.   ■ 
Cambridge,  Mr.,  anecdote  of,  557. 
Ctfrfoonelj,  Mr.^  aoecdote  of,  457.         ' 
Caricature  of  George  HI  and  Lord  Tborlow, 

4G6. 

Carlisle^rl  of,  rebaktfd  by  Georg«  IH.,576. 

CaxoUae,  Queen,  her  singoiar  conduct,  :^— 
her  death,  29— cruelty  of  George  H.  towards^ 
ib. — her  funeral,  30 — epitaph  on,  ik. 

Catholic  qnestiou,  proceedings  on,  661. 

Ceremonial  of  the  regency,  683. 

Chandof^,  Duke  of,  anecdote  of,  86. 

Chapone;  Mrs.,  her  account  of  the  private  life 
ot  the  royal  f'tmily,  381. 

Chariotte,  Queen,  her  marriage,  188^1ier  first 

,  visit  to  the  tlieatre.  167— establishment-  of 
.her  household,  proclamation  for  her  corona- 
tion, 190— her  coronation,  194— address  of  the 
ladies  of  St.  Albans  U),  245 — eils  for  her  pic- 
ture for  Uie  corporation  vf  London,  i4e— her 
settlement,  246 — dismisses  her  German  ser- 
vants, 251— birth  of  the  heir.apparent,  269— 
visits  Eton  College,  '^^78— appoinbj  Dr.  Ma- 
jendie  her  English  preceptor,  283— verses 
written  bjr  her.  it.— l-ete  given  on  his  ma- 
jesty's binh-day,  Sib«— her  approbation  of 
English  manniactuies,  293-^ier  prejsent  to 
the  king,  295— patrotises  the  Magdalen  Hos- 
pital, 382~-her  abstemious  mode  of  life,  300 
—attention  to  hter  family,  ib. — birth-day  ce- 
lebrated in  a  splendid  manner,  369— thieves 
at  court,  i6.— visfts  Mr.  Hartly's  invention 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  869 — her  conduct 
on  the- duel  between  Colonel  Lennox  and  th«.' 
Diike  of  York,  553-^grand  fete  given  at 
Windsor,  582— her  visit  to  Bath,  696— her  ill- 
ness, 696— her  death,  097. 

Cliathum,  £arl  ef»  anecdote  of.  94— anecdote 
dL  284— his  euiofeium  oia  the  Scots,  308. 

Chdsea  College,  ro^al  visit  to,  6a8. 

Cheltenham,  royal  visit  to,  495. 

Civil  list,  arrears  of,  447. 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  birth  of  the,  305— «nters  the 

naval  service,  4^. 
,  Clevely,  Lieuteliaut,  anecdote  of,  610. 

Clinton.  General,  anecdote  of,  375. 

Clutterouck,  Mr.,  his  loyalty  on  the  recovery 
of  George  IIL,  537. 

Cobbin,  Mr.,  extract  from  his  French  teacher. 
489. 

Contradictions  in  the  report  of  her  mi^est>'s 
council,  684. 

Conway^  General,  anecdote  of,  89. 

Coronation  of  George  HI.,  proclamation  of, 
162. 

-Cornwallis,  Archbishop,  reproved  by  the  kiiig, 
349. 

Cremorae,  Lord  and  Lady,  their  ftte  on  t!  e 
king's  recovery,  536. 

Countess  of  D — '",  anecdote  of,  138. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  brother  of  George  HI., 
his  name  struck  out  of  tbe  Liturj^S  1^.— bia 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Horton,344— his  aeatb,306. 

Cumberland,  Buka  of,  son  to  Georre  HI.,  his 
birth,  3^      . 

JHtmtm:^!,  his  Elements  of  Commerce,  68. 
^I>etttb:  of  Priooosa  Amelia,  aunt  to  George  IH. , 

4177. 
'Ddaift  Mr8.>  letter  of,  881,420,454,407,475, 

491. 
Dmimark,  King  of^  visits  England,  326. 
.  Desap$ter,  Dr.,  his  singular  tecLt  before  the 

king,  183. 
Despard,  Col.,  his  oonspiracy,  641. 
Doddington,  Bubb,  extract!  irou  fait  diary,  42^ 
142—150. 
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DiudMy  Mr.,  his  MrroMevf  ifttWBMir  sflbe 
Yalue  of  Che  forfeited  eetatee.  4IT. 

DiuidM.  Sir  David,  •pwdntoa  eoBunuder^ia* 
chief,  061. 

EooDomT  of  the  royal  family,  6&9. 
l^don,  LArd,  faia  aacomtitntioaai  act,  OTO. 
KducHtioD  of  a  prince,  reflections  on.  the.  36. 
K(Iett,.Mr., pressots  tki^  piccare  of  the  VJatg  of 

France  to  George  ItL,  470. 
Kgremoui,  .r«ord,  death.of,  289. 
I'ljubaMy  to  China,  570. 

English  ionkeepor,  extoftiooate  chargas  of,  S70. 
Kpit^ph  00  Queen  Caroline^  80. 
Eton  Montem,  582. 
Exeter,  myal  visit  ta»  M6. 
Extract  from  a  French  work  on  the  malady  af 

the  King,  6S2. 

Fahlea  for  Aovpa  Qaitlemaii.  estnets  fima» 

262. 
FaHUand  islaads*  negotiation  respecting,  S90, 
Family  of  Mecklenbarg  Streiitx,  aocoont  of  tiia, 

Feltharo,  anecdote  oL  487. 

Konn,  John,  knighted  by  George  III..  488. 

F<>te  given  by  the  French  amiNEutsaaor  on  his 
Majesty's  recovery,  538-«by  the  Spanish  au- 
bassador,  6SU. 

F^te  at  Windsor  CasUe.  656. 

Form  of  prayer  for  the  King's  recovery,  629. 

Fox,  Mr.,  his  entrance  into  public  life,  S46— his 
ministry,  418— his  resignatiott.  425~-his  coa- 
lition with  Lord  North,  431>-his  India  bill, 
4S7— attempt  to  destroy  him,  441— 4ioble  con- 
duct of  George  III.  on  tlie  occasion,  i6. — liis 
name  erased  &om  the  list.of  privy-coanciUors, 
616— his  death,  659. 

Frederick  Prinoe  of  Wales,  his  birth,  12— his  re- 
luctance to  marry,  13-*his  quarrels  with  his 
father^  14— his  marriage,  15— importance  of, 
10 — bis  intellectual  capacity,  20— bis  answer 
lo  the  Quakers,  t^.— differences  between  Lim 
and  his  royal  &ther,  t6.— his  civil  list,  t(r.— 
message  from  his&therrespectiog  it.  2ft— his 
answer,  24— his  extraordinary  cooauct  re- 
snscting  the  pregnancy  of  his  royal 'Oonsort, 
t^.-^his  letter  to  oie  queen.  f6.-->to  the  king, 
25— to  tlie  queen,  i6.— td  the  king,  26— iiis 
further  correspondence,  27,  28— his  exile 
from  the  court,  29— retires  to  Leicester-house, 
Uf, — death  of  his  mother,  t6.— receives  the 
address  of  the  city  of  London,  on  the  birth 
of  George  III.,  32— his  mode  of  life  on  the 
birth  of  his  sod.  83— his  reconciliation  with 
his  father,  35— nis  keen  reply  to  Mr.  Vane, 
t^.— reraores  to  Carlton-house,  86— probibttn 
the  use  of  French  mai^ufactures,  53— visits 
Spitaldelds,  i6.— declining  health,  t6.— visits 
Bath,  54— his  death,  t6.— report  of  the  phy- 
sicians, 56— liis  itttennent,  66— g^enentl  cha- 
rncter^  57,  58,  59,  74— his  patriotic  senli- 
inent&,75. 

French  revolation,  549. 

FrKncU  paper,  extract  from,  respecting  George 

iU.,eo8. 

Funeral  of  George  lIL,  705-710. 


Garriefc,  Mr»,  lines  spoken  by  hiss  on  Prince 
George  coming  of  cure,  76— anecdote  of,  384* 

Garter,  installation  Of  The  order  o^  276,  C67« 

Generosity  of  Geoige  III.,  noUe  insUuiee  of, 
661. 

George  Kin^,  anecdote  ol^  177. 

George  I.,  i^irth  o£,  12— his  death,  ib. 

George  II.,  his  mrtb.  12— his  roaniage,  4^^— 
his  dispositions,   It    his  cendiiet  mrards 

•  Frederick  oC  Wales,  i^.-^his^nenage  le  fiafw 
liament  on  the  marriage  of  the  pdncess  royal, 
t6.— letter  to  hini  from  the  King  of  Fraaoe, 
16— anecdote  of  Mr.  Harris,  i6.— visits  fin* 
nover,  i6.— his  eocisntricity,  <^.««bis  difier- 
eneas  with  his  sols  80— hM  viesssge  to  ihe 
Pribce  of  Wales  on  his  eivillisi,  21»-humo« 
dote  of,  23— his  iadigwant  message  to  ihe 
firlace  respeetiogthe  conceaM  pwgiaipy^ 

.  |ba  princess,  26— exUes  the  pri9peftoiia«0«rt9 


pnhibiti  all  iiiisai  tMi  flaflttr  ibeir 
court  to  him,  d.Mi4iis  craeiKyi»waMs  Oneen 
Caroline,  19— irst  act  eft  the  decease  of  Fre- 
derick Prince  of  Wales4  61— his  nacourteoits 
behaYioiir  to  Miss  Balleadea,  <fc^— his  mes- 
sage to  the  hoose  of  lbrds,tlS— polides  opened 
for  the  insurance  of  Ids  life,  68--^ub8cribes 
himself  to  them,  tfr.— his  method  of  reward- 
lag  his  servants,  tM^Us  dealii-i4l&— epitesfte 
eThis  life.  160— his  charaetar,  tOt-tuaeral 
of,  110— nches  of,  113— expenses  of  his  fh- 
neral,  1 16. 

Georae  lU.,  Us  birtb,  II— his  haptis»^S2-6r3t 
aUHTersary  of  bis  birth-day,  deacnptieii  of 
the,  tS— is  appointed  odonel  of  a  corps  of 
Lillipatians,  «^.— his  reoMval  to  Tunbridge 
Wells,  ttv-removes  to  Qiefden,  84— is  ^- 
tacked  by  highwaymen,  id.— early  dtsposi- 
tioas,  87— anecdote  of,  ilr.— his  edwsatios,  S8 
—defects  of  it,  i6.— filial  conduct  towards  his 
mother,  8D— anecdotes  of,  46— pertarms  Por- 
tias in  Cato,  41— lines  spoken  by  him  in  the 
character  or  Fortius,  42— his  first  visit  to  the 
theatre  as  Prince  George^  id.— remarkable 
circumstances  attending  it,  tfr.— visits  St. 
Paul's,  40— anecdote  of.  60— his  knowledge 
of  the  political  state  of  Europe,  td.— created 
a  knight  of  the  garter,  62— visits  Spitalfields, 
6ft— ills  first  appearance  at  court,  54— educa- 
tion of  under  Lord  Bute,68— vonthfttl  frolics, 
71— compared  with  Henry  Iv.  of  France,  72 
— establiMbmeflft  of  his  household,  76— ap- 
pointed high  stevvard  of  Exeter,  76— chosen 
governor  of  the  free  British  fisherv,  7ir— at- 
tends the  trial  of  Earl  Fenners.  76-4iis  defec- 
tive education,  80— impnmer  books  put  into 
his  hands,  td.— memorial  of  the  Bedford 
party  thereon,  t6.— his  amours,  86— >his  ac- 
cession, 101— proclamation  of,  lOft— his  pro- 
clamation against  vice  and  immorality,  107— 
his  displeasure  of  adalatory  discourses,  100 
—abolishes  drawlng-roons  on  a  Sunday,  ib. 
—first  speech  on  openiog  parliament^  116— 
visits  Drury-lane  theatre^  12ft— forbids  the 
use  of  French  winec,  13(^*attemipted  to  be 
assassinated,  1S2— his  patriotism.  135 -^anec- 
dote of,  138— his  attention  to  military  disci- 
pline, 140— his  character  as  drawn  by  Ho- 
race walpole,  141-^ouseliold  economy,  ilb, 
—his  dislike  to  marriage.  144— his  speech  in 
parliament  on  rendering  the  judges  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown,  145— his  patransge  of  li- 
terature, 148— is  accused  of  attachment  to  tlie 
Stuart  family,  141»-40*-''visiU  Drury-lane,  168 
—abolishes  vails  in  the  royal  household,  ib, 
—speech  on  closing  paniament,  154 — sn- 
nounoes  his  intendea  marriage,  1C2 — his  pm- 
clamation  for  his  cotonaiian,  i6.— birth-day 
celebrated,  175 — his  marriage,  ISl^^-hls  noble 
political  oond«ct,  228— his  generous  conduct 
to  the  late  Eari  of  Chatham,  229--his  spirited 
answer  to  Lord  Temple,  230— 4iis  generous 
faehavioiir  to  the  fiuady  of  Tliempsoii,  s6.— 

'  his  attention  to  the  manufactures  of  the 
comitcy,  sfr.^'^dDotaicss  bis  marriage  te  par* 
liament,  282— civic  dinner  at  Guih&all,  284 
— visiU  Mr.  Baidayi^  241— statue  arected  tu 
the  Royal  Bachsaga,  Sl^^his  palvonagis  of 
literary  merit,  217— visits  Wanstead>hoaee, 

•a  the  nqral  residettoea, 


84t— his  aUtihtiMawi 

250— grants  a  pension  to  the  oeart  ef  Meek* 
lenlrargk,26l«*Hixciilpate8  hianeUjfrom  bUosB 
in  the  Spanish  war,  25ft— soandalous  repeits 
reMoliag.l|is«M4teiv264-vtifesants  tbe4M- 
tish  museam  with  2^000  volumes. ef  tracli. 
256-his  udmiteacfiuiiiflaBae  with  tbeorMSMd 
head*  of  ffuiayi»a67— Mgohaaea  Gnnnsfo* 
bory-housf  fur  his  sister  Ajn6lia>  i6.^'*-decliBea 
vOsidog  the  4healn«s»fiW*''eneonrtq;aaiieat4>f 
«he  nts^  96»«-«tmli0S.  geometry,  m^'tumi* 
dote  ef,  ao;».*4il«  attmAnitet toMMic, ib^ 
earioalgre  ot  16  apcfdi  t»  yariiaaeat,  266 
^^trth  «f  his  tot  son,  fiep  ■anecdot8s  ef, 
ygi'^yisiM  dam  caBa8«»  #.  apeeah ti^par- 
liamenti  681— tmit  ef  beaaAoc«ae,  SBO-Me 

.<«6»HUs«obto  e<m*»^4e 
thelMeimiAMyiyi 


with  Mr.  mt;ik96— iodkfiai  iefbrm  )oi 
gnmtng,  201-- his  speecb  on  the  dosing  oC 
parliament,  291— birth  of  tl\e  l>uke  of  Toi)^ 
992— is  hurt  at  the  gift  of  Us  ftithei^s  library. 
29ft--his  reproof  to  Lord  Bote  on  the  oo6b* 
sion,  ib. — ^his  speech  to  parliament,  {6.— cd  • 
courages  the  discovery  or  the  north-west  pas- 
sage, z)r — his  benevmeace  towards  the  dis- 
tressed Germans,  206-his  speech  to  paxfia- 
meat,  297— grants  the  charter  to  the  se^ieij 
of  arts,  288— alarming  Illness,  209— his  neft* 
sage  to  pariiament  on  the  appoinlmexH  of  a 
re^j^eot,  801— his  noble  conduct  to  the  Dulce 
or  Cumberland,  f6. — ^his  sever*  reproof  of 
'  Lord  Bute,  802— his  letter  to  the  assembbf  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  808— formatioBoftha 
Rockingham  administration,  t6.— 4is  speedk 
on  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  ib. — acts  fgk 
opposition  to  his  ininistersi  805-— his  nobW 
conduct  towards  the  Q««?en  of  Denmark.  307 
—his  religious  character, 809— nension  ofllercd 
to  Rousseau,  Sll— compliment  paid  him  hr 
the  Spitalields  weavers,  312 — interview  wfm 
Dr.  Johnson,  ft14'-his  domestic  happiness, 
fttt^aneodotes  of,  {6.— of  Bishop  Waiturton, 
«6.— restores  the  first  dukedom,  f8.— his  stt- 
tachment  to  the  protestant  Religion,  319 — anec- 
dote cit,  t6.~^his  general  niformation,ft2D-— his 
<|uestion  on  marriage  pnipoonded  to  the  ar^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  S21 — shortens  the  da- 
ration  of  court  mournings,  ib. — ^letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Wilkes,  822-— eUcovRaga- 
ment  of  the  fine  arts,  223 — Ibunds  the  royal 
academy,  tb. — his  attachment  to  merhaai^^ 
pursuits.  324— bis  conduct  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  S26— couiage  during  the  attack  oa 
St,  James's,  827— his  reproof  to  the  poet 
laoreat,  330— deceives  the  address  of  griev- 
ances, 382 — incorporates  the  .  magdalea  hos- 
pital, i6«->-his  peculiarity  in  conversation, 
833— atttrtttion  to  tlie  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, 338^^appoiBts  Mr.  Markham  dietr  pre- 
ceptor, t6.— 4its  agricultural  pursuits,  846 — 
anecdote  of,  844--^is  conduct  on  the  deafh  of 
his  mother^  846— generous  behaviour  to  the 
servants  or  his  mother,  847 — ^letter  of  repttof 
to  Archbishop  Coravvallis,  ft41>— conduct  to 
Wilkes,  i6.— anecdote  of,  t6. — abSteAMous 
mode  ix  lite,  t6.— etiquette  observed  in  hbat- 


sits  Woolviicb)  ih. — patronage  of.  and  inter- 
view with  Dr.Beattle|865— forroationiff  the  H* 
brary  at  Buckingham-house,  367 — intercit  la 
the  royal  academy,  357 — ^American  war, ^. 
— ^ils  Greenwich  and  Chelsea,  iNcoc-*»VI^ 
-Hmecdote  of  the  loyal  soldier,  ift.— «leifiestitt 
habits,  360^allowance  to  the  awids  ef  honenr, 
361— dispute  with  Ihe  city  of  Londsfet  t6.— 
attadced  by  highwaymen,  868  speech  l» 
pariiament,  366— strengdi  cf  mesMry, 


setdea  Ruckingbaaa-house  <m  lheifu«m,48b 
— 4icen8e  given  for  the  erection  of  an 
866— opimen  of  liBgiisharome»,i:^ 
Mr«  Ittrtly's  iavieDtM  on  WteMedoa^tfaM^ 
Bson,  tfr.— 4he  upectade  mccAdni^as  of  Bir. 
DroE.  870— patftnugaof  GapCaia  Ceok|M-^ 
iasiuhilfam  of  Ike  «Tdat  Hf  the  gart<<r, 
religious  conscientiousness,  46i 
lMkat&c8»884-*i^a  tojral  luvHp) 
aare  at  the  poet  lanasat,  tfO  Itadm  ^  « 
iMMtic,  i^AeettlsMBiitaf  She  nml"iMar^ 
t6^-Hriaits  Gballiam,  wn^-^manrntm  86  6b« 
More,  t6w-^isits  PoHsasstath,  i6.^-4uiacdal« 
of  the  pig4k^S86-«oC  the  flMaoi^ 
*.^Hloira^lifs,  861-^lMMani  m  a 
towy  164  aaetrdeSe  af  CtaoMi, 
WiMheSter,  ».**Hd8ils«ali4lMry, 
detaofthe  Berkshirag«attaaM0,4h.-«^Niar- 
tars for-Wflton,  4l.-4Wita  B>iJBA<uga,#i 
aiaads Jiamsar to the^aaghtar  mi  theO^ii 
of  OhabdM.888-  "  ~ 


866—TkilS  IflMl  f^stfe. 
>pHiedea««Wt  l6lboiifi'Biln¥.4l 


